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PUBLISHER'S  NOTICE. 

fCP  The  gentlemao,  referred  to  in  the  ninth  number 
of  the  Messenger,  as  filling  its  editorial  chair,  retired 
thence  with  the  elerenth  number ;  and  the  intellectual 
department  of  the  paper  is  now  under  the  conduct 
of  the  Proprietor,  assisted  by  a  gentleman  of  distin- 
guished literary  talen  ts.  Thus  seconded,  he  is  sanguine 
in  the  hope  of  rendering  the  second  volume  vbich  ihe 
present  number  commences,  at  leoit  as  deserving  of 
support  as  the  former  was:  nay,  if  he  reads  aright  the 
tokens  which  are  given  him  of  the  future,  it  teems  with 
even  richer  banquets  for  his  readers,  than  they  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  at  his  board. 

Some  of  the  contributors,  whose  effusions  have  re- 
ceived the  Targest  share  of  praise  from  critics,  and 
(what  is  better  still)  ha<ve  been  read  with  most  pleasure 
by  that  larger,  unsophisticated  etass,  whom  Sterne  loved 
for  reading,  and  being  pleased  ^  they  knew  not  why, 
and  care  not  wherefore** — ^may  be  expected  to  continue 
their  favors.  Among  these,  we  hope  to  be  pardoned 
for  singling  out  the  name  of  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Pob  ;  not 
with  design  to  make  any  invidious  distinction,  but 
because  such  a  mention  of  him  finds  numberless  prece- 
dents in  the  journals  on  every  side,  which  have  rung 
the  praises  of  his  uniquely  original  vein  of  imagination, 
and  of  humorous,  delicate  satire.  We  wish  that  deco- 
rum did  not  forbid  our  specifying  other  names  also, 
which  would  afibrd  ample  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment 
of  larger  promises  than  ours :  but  it  may  not  be ;  and  of 
oor  other  contributors,  all  we  can  say  is — '*by  their 
fiuits  ye  ihall  know  them.** 

It  is  a  part  of  our  present  plan,  to  insert  aU  original 
comanmieoCions  as  editorial ;  that  is,  simply  to  omit  the 
words  *'For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger^  at  the 
head  of  soeh  articles : — unless  the  contributor  shall  es- 
pecially desire  to  have  that  caption  prefixed,  or  there  be 
something  which  requires  it  in  the  nature  of  the  article 
itself.  Sdeded  artieles,  of  course,  will  bear  some  appro- 
priate token  of  their  origin. 

With  this  brief  salutation  to  patrons  and  readers,  we 
gird  lip  oanelves  for  ootering  upon  the  work  of  another 
yenr,  with  zeal  and  energy  increased,  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  kindness,  and  by  the  hopes  of  still  greater  suc- 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  HISTORY 

AXD  PEISENT   COMDITIOM   OP   T1UP0LI,  WITH  SOME  AC- 
COUNTS OF  TBB  OTHER  BARBART  STATES. 

NO.  IX.— (CondDued.) 

About  this  period  commenced  those  differences  be- 
tween France  and  the  Aigerine  Government,  which  led 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  latter,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  French  in  Northern  Africa;  the  circumstances 
which  occasioned  the  dispute  were  however  of  much 
older  date. 

Between  1793  and  1798  the  French  Government  on 
Rveral  oeeasioQa  obtained  from  the  Dey  and  merchants 


of  Algiers,  large  quantities  of  grain  on  credit,  for  the 
subsistence  of  its  armies  in  Italy,  and  the  supply  of  the 
Southern  Department  where  a  great  scarcity  then  pre« 
vailed.  The  creditors  endeavored  to  have  their  claims 
on  this  account  satisfied  by  the  Directory,  but  that  in- 
capable and  rapacious  Government  had  neiilier  the 
principle  to  admit,  n'or  the  ability  to  discharge  such  de- 
mands ;  every  species  of  chicanery  was  in  consequence 
employed  by  it  in  evading  them,  until  the  rupture  with 
Turkey  produced  by  the  expedition  to  Egypt  placing 
the  Barbery  States  either  really  or  apparently  at  war 
with  the  French  Republic,  a  pretext  was  thus  afforded 
for  deferring  their  settlement  indefinitely.  Under  the 
Consular  regime  however,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded with  Algiers  on  the  17th  of  December  1801, 
by  the  thirteenth  article  of  which,  the  Government 
of  each  State  engaged  to  cause  payment  to  be  made 
of  all  debts  due  by  itself  or  its  subjects  to  t)ie  Gov- 
ernment or  subjects  of  the  other;  the  former  poUtioal 
and  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries 
were  re-established,  and  the  Dey  restored  to  France 
the  territories  and  privileges  called  the  JHfirietHk  Con" 
eesaioM,  which  had  been  seized  by  him  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war.  This  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
Dey  on  the  5ih  of  April  180S,  and  after  examination 
of  the  claims  on  both  sides,  the  French  Govern- 
ment acknowledged  itself  debtor  for  a  large  amount  to 
the  Jewish  mercantile  house  of  Bacri  and  Busnach  of 
Algiers,  as  representing  the  African  creditors.  Of  the 
sum  thus  acknowledged  to  be  due,  only  a  very  small 
portion  was  paid,  and  the  Dey  Hadji  Ali  seeing  no 
other  means  of  obtaining  the  remainder,  in  1809  seized 
upon  the  ConeestUms;  they  were  however  of  litlld  value 
to  France  at  that  time,  when  her  flag  was  never  seen  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  their  confiscation  merely  served 
as  a  pretext  for  w ithholding  farther  payment  In  1813, 
when  the  star  of  Napoleon  began  to  wane,  and  he 
found  it  necessary  to  assume  at  least  the  appearance  of 
honesty,  he  declared  that  measures  would  be  taken  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  Algerine  claims;  but  he  fell 
without  redeeming  his  promise,  and  on  the  distribution 
of  his  spoils,  the  Jewish  merchants  had  not  interest 
enough  to  obtain  their  rightful  portion,  which  amounted 
to  fourteen  millions  of  francs. 

Upon  the  return  of  the' Bourbons  to  the  throne  of 
France,  the  government  of  that  country  became  desirous 
to  renew  its  former  intercourse  with  the  Barbary  States, 
and  to  regain  its  ancient  establishments  and  privileges 
in  their  territories,  which  were  considered  important 
from  political  as  well  as  commercial  motives.  For  this 
purpose,  M.  Deval  a  person  who  was  educated  in  the 
Elast  and  had  been  long  attached  to  the  French  Em- 
bassy at  Constantinople,  was  appointed  Consul  General 
of  FfUnee  in  Barbary,  and  sent  to  Algiers  with  powers 
to  negotiate.  The  first  result  of  this  mission,  was  a 
convention  which  has  never  been  officially  published ; 
however  in  consequence  of  it  the  J3(frican  Cancuiions 
were  restored  to  France,  together  with  the  exclusive 
right  of  fishing  for  coral  on  the  coasts  in  their  vicinity 
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and  Tarious  eommercial  privileges;  in  return  for  "which 
the  French  were  to  pay  annually  Co  Algiers,  the  sum 
of  sixty  thousand  francs.  It  appears  also  to  have 
been  understood  between  the  parties,  that  no  fortifi- 
cations were  to  be  erected  within  the  ceded  territories 
in  addition  to  those  already  standing,  and  that  ar- 
rangements should  be  speedily  made  for  the  examina- 
tion and  settlement  of  all  their  claims  on  both  sides, 
not  only  of  those  for  which  proTision  was  made  in  the 
treaty  of  1801,  but  also  of  such  as  were  founded  on 
subsequent  occurrences;  after  this  mutual  adjustment 
the  treaty  of  1801  confirming  all  former  treaties  was  to 
be  in  force. 

The  annual  sum  required  by  Omar  for  the  Conces- 
iUuu,  was  much  greater  than  any  which  had  been  pre- 
Tiously  paid  for  them  by  France;  Hussein  however 
immediately  on  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  raised  it  to 
two  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  he  moreoverdeclared, 
that  the  debt  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  his  subjects 
must  be  paid,  before  any  notice  were  taken  of  claims 
which  were  still  liable  to  be  contested.  In  opposition 
to  these  demands,  the  French  endeavored  to  prove  their 
right  to  the  territories  of  Calle  and  Bastion  de  France 
by  reference  to  ancient  treaties  both  with  Algiers  and 
the  Porte,  in  which  no  mention  is  made  of  payment  for 
them ;  with  regard  to  the  claims,  they  insisted  that  the 
only  just  mode  of  settlement,  was  by  admitting  into  one 
statement  all  the  demands  which  could  be  established 
on  either  side,  and  then  balancing  the  account.  The 
Dey  however  remained  firm  in  his  resolution,  and  ex- 
hibited signs  of  preparation  to  expel  the  French  from 
the  Concctnonj,  when  their  government  yielded  the 
point  concerning  the  amount  to  be  annnually  paid. 

A  compromise  was  made  respecting  the  claims  be-, 
tween  the  French  Government  and  the  Agents  of  the 
Algerines,  on  the  28tb  of  October,  1819 ;  as  the  ar- 
ticles of  this  agreement  have  never  been  published, 
its  terms  are  only  to  be  gathered  from  the  decla- 
rations of  the  French  Ministers  in  the  Legislative 
Chambers,  and  the  semi-official  communications  in  the 
Jtfontlmr  the  organ  of  tlie  Government.  From  these  it 
appears  that  the  French  Government  acknowledged  it- 
self indebted  for  the  sum  of  seven  millions  of  francs,  to 
Messrs.  Bacri  and  Busnach,  which  was  to  be  received 
by  them  in  full  discharge  of  claims  on  the  part  of  Al- 
giers, under  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1801 ; 
from  this  sum  however  was  to  be  retained  a  sufficiency 
to  cover  the  demands  of  French  subjects  against  Algiers 
under  the  same  article,  which  demands  were  to  be  sub- 
stantiated by  the  Courts  of  Law  of  France ;  finally, 
each  party  was  to  settle  the  claims  of  its  own  subjects 
against  the  oihety  founded  on  occurrences  subsequent 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  said  treaty.  The  French  his- 
torical writers  affect  to  consider  this  arrangement  en- 
tirely as  a  private  affair  between  their  Government  and 
the  Jewish  merchants,  and  indeed  the  Ministry  endea- 
vored at  first  to  represent  it  in  that  light  to  the  Legis- 
lature ;  but  th^y  were  forced  to  abandon  this  ground 
when  they  communicated  its  stipulations,  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  declared  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  that  the  Dey  had  formally  accepted  it  on  the 
12lh  of  April  1820,  and  had  admitted  that  the  treaty  of 
1801  was  thereby  fully  executed. 

In  order  to  comply  with  this  arrangement,  a  bill  re- 
quhring  an  appropriation  of  seven  millions  of  francs  was 


in  June,  1920,  submitted  by  the  French  Ministry  to  the 
Legislative  Chambers,  in  both  of  which  its  adoption 
was  resisted  by  the  small  minority  then  opposed  to  the 
GovernmenL  The  debstes  on  this  occasion  are  worthy 
of  notice,  as  many  of  the  arguments  advanced  against 
the  appropriation,  have  been  since  employed  to  defeat 
the  bill  for  executing  the  treaty  of  1831  by  which  the 
United  States  were  to  be  indemnified  for  the  injuries 
inflicted  on  their  commerce  by  Napoleon.  The  claims 
against  France  were  in  both  cases  pronounced  mUi^uaUd 
and  obsolete  [vieUU$  reelamationtf  erteieet  deekueg]  and 
the  fact  that  they  had  long  remained  unsettled,  was 
thus  deemed  sufficient  to  authorize  their  indefinite  post- 
ponement. The  great  diminution  to  which  the  credi- 
tors had  assented,  was  considered  as  affording  strong 
presumption  that  their  demands  were  destitute  of  foun- 
dation ;  and  the  probability  that  many  of  the  claims, 
had  been  purchased  at  a  low  price  by  the  actual  hold- 
ers, from  the  persons  with  whom  the  contracts  were 
originally  made,  was  gravely  alleged  as  a  reason  for 
not  satisfying  them.  The  ad  vantages  secured  to  France 
by  each  Convention  were  examined  in  detail,  and  com- 
pared with  the  sums  required  for  extinguishing  the 
debts ;  and  the  Ministry  were  in  both  cases  censured  for 
not  having  obtained  more  in  return  for  their  pajrmenL 
It  is  not  surprising  to  hear  such  sentiments  avowed  by 
men  educated  in  the  service  of  Napoleon,  but  it  is 
painful  to  find  them  supported  by  others  distinguished 
for  their  literary  meriu,  and  for  their  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

The  bill  for  the  appropriation  of  the  seven  millions 
of  francs,  was  passed  by  a  large  majority  in  both  Cham- 
bers, the  influence  of  the  Crown  being  at  that  period 
overwhelming.  Four  millions  and  a  half  were  in  con- 
sequence paid  within  the  ensuing  three  years  to  the 
Jewish  merchants,  who  having  thus  received  the  whole 
amount  of  their  own  demands  retired  to  Italy;  the 
remaining  two  and  a  half  millions  were  retained  by  the 
Government  of  France  in  order  to  secure  the  discharge 
of  the  claims  of  its  subjects,  under  the  treaty  of  1801, 
which  were  yet  pending  in  the  Courts  of  the  King- 
dom. At  the  retention  of  this  sum,  the  Dey  was,  or 
effected  to  be  at  first  much  surprised,  and  he  insisted 
that  the  Government  should  hasten  the  decisions  of  the 
Courts ;  however  as  years  passed  by  without  any  signs 
of  approach  to  a  definitive  settlement,  his  impatience 
became  uncontrollable.  Moreover  in  addition  to  the 
annoyance  occasioned  by  this  constant  postponement, 
he  was  much  dissatisfied,  on  account  of  the  fortifications 
which  the  French  were  erecting  at  Calle,  contrary  as 
he  insisted  to  the  understanding  between  the  parties 
at  the  time  of  its  cession.  To  his  observations  and 
inquiries  on  both  these  subjects  he  received  answers 
from  the  French  Consul  which  were  generally  evasive 
and  often  insulting,  until  at  length  wearied  by  delays 
and  having  strong  reason  to  believe  that  M.  Deval  had  a 
personal  interest  in  creating  obstacles  to  an  adjustment 
of  the  difficulties,  he  determined  to  address  the  French 
Government  directly.  Accordingly  in  1826  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflfairs  of  that  coun- 
try, in  which  after  indignantly  expressing  his  sense  of 
the  conduct  of  the  French  Government,  in  the  retention 
of  this  large  sum  and  the  erection  of  fortresses  in  tho 
CcncettumSf  he  required  that  the  remainder  of  the  seven 
millions  should  be  immediately  paid  intoliis  own  hands^ 
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aad  thtLt  the  French  daimants  should  then  submit  their 

deoHuids  to  him  for  adjustment. 

No  notice  haTing  bc«n  taken  of  tlie  Dey*9  letter,  the 
Algerine  cruisers  began  to  seareh  French  vessels  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  the  terms  of  existing  treaties,  and 
to  plunder  those  of  the  Papal  States  which  were  by  a 
CoDvention  to  be  respected  as  French.  Besides  these 
acts  of  Tiolence  the  Dey  shortly  after  issued  a  proda- 
mation  declaring  that  all  nations  would  be  permitted 
on  the  same  terms  to  fish  fbr  coral  near  the  coasts  of  his 
Regency.  M.  Deval  complained  of  these  proceedings 
at  a  public  audience  on  the  27th  of  April,  1827 ; 
Hussein  in  reply  haughtily  declared  that  he  had  been 
provoked  to  them  by  the  bad  faith  of  tlie  French, 
and  that  he  should  no  longer  allow  them,  to  have  a 
cannon  in  his  territories,  nor  to  enjoy  a  single  peculiar 
privilege;  he  then  demanded  why  his  letter  to  the 
French  Ministry  had  not  been  answered,  and  when 
M.  Deval  stated  that  his  Government  could  only  com- 
municate with  that  of  Algiers  through  himself,  he  was 
so  much  enraged  that  he  seized  a  large  fan  from  one  of 
the  attendants,  with  which  he  struck  the  representative 
of  France  several  times  before  he  could  leAve  the  apart- 
ment. 

As  soon  as  the  French  Government  was  informed 
of  this  outrage,  a  schooner  was  despatched  to  Algiers 
wiih  orders  to  M.  Deval  to  quit  the  place  instantly  ;  a 
squadron  was  also  sent  in  the  same  direction,  under 
the  command  of  Commodore  Collet  who  was  charged 
U>  require  satisfaction  from  the  Dey.  The  schooner 
arrived  in  Algiers  on  fhe  llth  of  June,  and  M.  Deval 
embarked  in  her  on  the  same  day,  together  with  the 
other  French  subjects  resident  in  the  place,  leaving  the 
a&irs  of  his  otfice  under  the  care  of  the  Sardinian 
Consul  At  the  entrance  of  the  bay  the  schooner  met 
the  French  squadron,  consisting  of  a  ship  of  the'  line, 
t^o  frigates  and  a  corvette ;  M.  Deval  then  joined  the 
Comnnidore,  and  after  consultation  between  them  as  to 
tlie  nature  and  mode  of  the  reparation  to  be  demanded* 
the  schooner  was  sent  back  to  Algiers  with  a  note  con- 
taining  what  was  declared  to  be  the  ultimahan  of  the 
French  Govemnwnt.  This  note  was  presented  to  Hus- 
sein on  the  14th;  in  it  the  Dey  was  required  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  ofience  committed  against  the  dignity  of 
France,  by  the  insult  to  its  representative;  and  in 
order  to  make  the  apology  the  more  striking  and  com- 
plete, it  was  to  be  delivered  on  board  the  Commodore's 
ship,  by  the  Minister  of  Marine,  in  the  presence  of  M. 
Deval,  and  of  all  the  foreign  Consuls  resident  in  Al- 
P^ny  whose  attendance  was  to  be  requested;  the 
French  flag  was  then  to  be  displayed  on  the  Casauba 
UMi  principal  forts,  and  M.  Deval  was  to  receive  a  sa- 
lute of  one  hundred  and  ten  guns. 

The  policy  as  well  as  the  generosity  of  requiring 
such  humiliating  concessions  from  the  Government  of 
any  country,  may  be  questioned,  but  it  is  certainly 
haiardous  to  make  the  demand  unless  it  be  accompa- 
nied by  the  display  of  a  force  calculated  to  insure  im- 
mediate compliance.  Decatur  indeed  with  a  force  per- 
haps inferior  to  that  of  Collet,  propounded  terms  toOmar 
Dey  in  1815,  which  were  really  much  more  onerous  to 
Algiers  than  those  offered  on  the  present  occasion  by 
the  French;  they  were  accepted,  and  it  is  therefore 
needless  to  inquire  what  would  have  been  his  course  in 
the  other  alternative.    Collet  was  not  so  fortunate;  his 


demands  were  rejected  with  scorn  and  de^nce  by  Hus- 
sein, who  added  that  if  the  Commodore  did  not  within 
twenty-four  hours  land  and  treat  with  him  on  the  sub- 
jects in  dispute  between  the  two  nations,  he  should 
consider  himself  at  war  with  France.  The  French 
Commander  did  not  think  proper  to  comply  with  this 
invitation,  and  declared  the  place  in  a  state  of  blockade, 
under  the  expectation  probably  that  the  distress  pro- 
duced by  such  a  measure,  might  occasion  discontent  and 
commotions  which  would  either  obUge  the  Dey  to  lower 
his  tone,  or  lead  to  the  destruction  of  so  refractory  an  en^ 
my.  Recollecting  however  what  had  occurred  at  Bona  in 
May  1816,  he  adopted  the  precaution  of  sending  vessehi 
to  the  various  establishments  in  the  Coneestionif  in  order 
to  bring  away  the  Europeans  who  were  there,  under 
the  protection  of  the  French  flag;  these  vessels  succeed- 
ed in  rescuing  the  people,  who  were  transported  to  Cor- 
sica, but  their  dwellings  and  magazines  were  rifled  by 
the  Bey  of  the  Province,  who  had  just  received  orders 
to  that  effect,  and  the  fortifications  ai  Calle  were  en- 
tirely destroyed. 

The  preceding  account  of  the  circumstances  which  lefi 
to  the  war  between  France  and  Algiers,  will  be  found 
by  comparison  to  vary  considerably  from  those  ^ren 
by  tlie  French  historical  writers,  and  to  be  defective  and 
unsatisfactory  with  regard  to  several  important  particu- 
lars, which  are  stated  by  them  with  great  apparent 
clearness  and  confidence.  To  these  objections,  only 
general  replies  can  be  made;  this  account  has  been 
drawn  entirely  from  original  sources,  and  where  they 
failed  to  supply  the  requisite  information,  silence  has 
been  preferred  to  the  introduction  of  statements  on 
doubtful  authority.  The  only  publications  on  the  sub- 
ject which  nmy  be  termed  official,  are  the  declarations 
of  the  French  Ministers  contained  in  the  ReporUof  the 
Debates  in  the  Legislative  Chambers,  and  the  articles 
on  tlie  subject  in  question  inserted  from  time  to  time  in 
the  JVontleur,  the  avowed  organ  of  the  Government. 
From  the  Algerines  we  have  nothing.  The  conventions 
of  which  the  alleged  non-fulfilment  occasioned  this  rup- 
ture have  been  withheld  by  the  French  Ministry ;  no 
account  has  been  given  of  the  claims  against  Algiers 
brought  before  the  French  Courts,  of  the  causes  which 
retarded  the  decisions  respecting  them,  of  the  amount 
demanded  or  awarded ;  without  precise  information  as 
to  these  particulars,  it  is  impossible  to  foim  a  correct 
judgment  of  the  case.  This  silence  and  the  vagueness 
and  reserve  so  apparent  in  the  communications  of  the 
French  Government,  on  the  subject,  are  certainly  calcu- 
lated to  create  suspicions,  as  to  its  sincerity  in  main- 
taining its  engagements,  and  these  suspicions  are  in- 
creased by  an  examination  of  its  conduct  throughout  the 
whole  affair. 

It  would  be  incompatible  with  the  character  or  plan 
of  these  Sketches,  to  give  a  review  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  French  Government ;  the  impression  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  of  the  author,  by  a  diligent  study  of 
the  case,  is  that  the  parties  in  the  dispute  mistrusted 
the  intentions  of  each  other.  The  French  were  anxious 
to  make  permanent  establishments  on  the  coast  of 
Northern  Africa,  which  Hussein  who  had  much  more 
definite  ideas  of  policy  than  perhaps  any  cf  his  prede- 
cessors, determined  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
to  of^xise ;  before  resorting  to  violent  measures  how- 
ever,  he  wished  to  secure  the  payment  of  tlie  large  debt 
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due  to  himself  and  bis  subjects.  The  Fiench  having 
good  reason  from  his  conduct,  to  apprehend  thai  as 
soon  as  he  had  received  the  whole  of  the  sum,  which 
they  had  engaged  to  pay,  he  would  find  some  pretext 
to  expel. them  from  his  dominions,  may  have  had  re- 
course to  the  old  expedient  of  withholding  a  part,  in 
OTder  that  he  might  be  restnuned  from  aggressions  by 
the  fear  of  losing  it.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  share  which  M.  Oeval  may  have  had  in  producing 
or  increasing  the  difficulties,  but  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  not  inconsiderable;  his  ooodoet  is 
admitted  to  have  been  highly  imprudent  and  indeed 
improper,  even  by  the  best  French  authorities,  and  it 
was  condemned  as  dishonorable  by  the  Dey,  as  well  as 
by  the  most  respectable  portion  of  the  Consular  body 
at  Algiers. 

Before  entering  upon  the  events  of  this  war  it  will  be 
proper  to  advert  to  the  situation  of  the  other  Barbary 
States,  and  to  notice  the  principal  occurrences  which 
transpired  in  them  about  this  period. 

It  would  be  uninteresting  to  recount  all  the  attempts 
made  by  the  inferior  powers  of  Europe  to  preserve  peace 
with  the  Barbary  Regencies ;  sufficient  has  been  said 
to  demonstrate  the  vainness  of  the  expectation  that  the 
rulers  of  those  states  would  be  restrained  from  any 
course  which  promised  to  be  immediately  beneficial  to 
their  interests,  by  regard  for  engagements  however 
solemnly  taken.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands  by  a 
judicious  display  of  firmness  in  1824,  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting his  country  from  being  rendered  tributary  to 
Algiers ;  but  he,  as  well  as  the  sovereigns  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  continued  to  pay  large  annual  sums  to 
Tunis  and  Tripoli 

In  Tunis,  no  events  of  much  importance  transpired 
during  the  reign  of  Mahmoud,  which  have  not  been 
already  mentioned.  The  Regency  continued  at  peace 
with  foreign  nations,  and  its  situation  was  in  general 
prosperous,  notwithstanding  the  desolation  produced 
by  a  plague  in  1818,  an  extensive  conspiracy  headed 
by  the  Prime  Minister  in  1620,  and  the  frequent  con- 
tests between  the  adherents  of  Hassan  and  Musta- 
pba  the  two  sons  of  the  Bey.  Mahmoud  at  length 
died  quietly  on  the  28th  of  March  1824,  and  Hassan 
succeeded  without  opposition. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  death  of  Mahmoud, 
•ome  alterations  not  very  material  indeed,  yet  favorable 
on  the  whole  to  the  United  States,  were  made  in  the 
treaty  concluded  between  their  GK>vemment  and  that 
of  Tunis  in  1797.  One  of  the  amended  articles  pro- 
vides—that no  American  merchant  vessel  shall  be 
detained  against  the  will  of  her  captain  in  a  Tunisian 
port,  unless  such  port  be  closed  for  vessels  of  all 
nations,  and  that  no  American  vessel  of  war  should 
be  so  detained  under  any  circumstances.  This  was 
considered  by  the  British  Government  at  variance 
with  the  terms  of  the  engagement  made  with  Ad- 
miral Freemantle  in  1812,  by  which  the  armed  ves- 
sels of  nations  at  war  witJi  Great  Britain  were  not  to 
be  suffered  to  leave  a  Tunisian  port  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  sailing  of  a  British  vessel ;  and  the 
Consul  was  directed  to  ask  for  explanations  on  the 
subject  from  the  Bey.  Hassan  who  had  by  this  time 
succeeded  to  the  throne  replied  positively,  that  there 
was  nothing  contradictory  in  the  two  stipulations,  and 
that  this  a^eement  had  been  made  with  the  United  | 


States,  merely  in  order  to  pbee  them  on  a  level  wiik 
other  nations.  As  the  British  GK>vernfnent  had  thought 
proper  to  make  the  inquiry,  it  is  strange  that  it  sbcmhl 
have  been  satisfied  with  such  an  answer;  bowevery 
under  tha  condition  of  things  then  existing  and  the  pro- 
babilities with  respect  to  the  future,  it  was  certainly  not 
worth  while  to  press  the  matter  further. 

The  Pasha  of  Tripoli,  notwithstanding  the  treaties 
made  with  Lord  Exmouth  in  behalf  of  Sardinia  and 
the  Two  Sicilies  in  1816,  and  his  protestations  to  the 
English  and  French  Admirals  three  years  after,  sent 
out  armed  vessels  to  cruise  against  the  commerce  of  the 
Italian  States.  When  complaint  was  made  of  these 
depredations,  Tusuf  replied  that  the  treaties  were  no 
longer  binding,  and  that  if  those  nations  wished  to  re- 
main at  peace  with  him,  they  must  pay  him  an  annual 
tribute.  To  this  insolent  and  unreasonable  pretension, 
the  King  of  Sardinia  replied  by  fitting  out  a  squadron 
composed  of  two  frigates,  a  corvette  and  a  brig,  which 
sailed  from  Genoa  in  September  1625,  and  arrived  be- 
fore Tripoli  on  the  25th  of  that  month. 

Before  relating  the  proceedings  of  this  expedition  it 
will  be  proper  to  give  some  account  of  the  place  against 
which  it  was  sent. 

The  town  of  Tripoli  stands  on  a  rocky  point  of  land 
projecting  northwardly  into  the  Mediterranean  ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  high  and  thick  wall,  forming  an  un- 
equal pentagon  or  figure  of  five  sides  of  different  lengths^ 
of  which  the  two  northern  are  washed  by  the  sea,  the 
other  three  looking  upon  a  sandy  plain  but  partially 
cultivated.  The  circumference  of  the  place  is  about 
three  miles,  and  the  area  enclosed  within  the  wall  doev 
not  exceed  one  thousand  yards  square. 

The  shore  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  town  is 
bordered  by  rocky  islets,  which  render  it  almost  vnap- 
proachable  by  vessels ;  but  in  order  to  secure  the  place 
effectually  from  attack  on  that  quarter,  a  battery  has 
been  erected  on  one  of  the  islets  called  the  French  fort. 
The  harbor  is  on  the  north-eastern  side ;  it  is  about  two 
miles  in  length  and  a  mile  in  width,  and  is  partially 
enclosed  by  a  reef  of  rocks  extending  for  some  dis- 
tance into  the  sea ;  on  these  rocks  are  situated  the 
principal  fortifications,  and  by  filling  up  tlie  space  be- 
tween them,  which  could  be  done  with  but  little  labor, 
the  reef  mig^t  be  converted  into  a  continued  mole.  The 
depth  of  water  in  the  harbor  no  where  exceeds  six  fa- 
thoms, and  great  care  must  be  taken  by  vessels  to  avoid 
the  numerous  shoals  and  hidden  dangers  which  beset  the 
entrance ;  the  frigate  Philadelphia  struck  in  fourteen 
leet  water  on  one  of  these  shoals  distant  three  miles  and 
a  half  northeast  of  Tripoli,  and  one  mile  north  of  Kaliusa 
Point  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  harbor. 

The  fortifications  of  Tripoli  on  the  land  side  are  of 
no  value,  and  could  not  for  an  instant  withstand  an 
attack  from  a  well  appointed  force;  the  wall,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Dragut,  is  of  great  height  and  thick- 
ness, and  provided  with  a  rampart  on  which  are  mounted 
some  guns,  but  these  pieces  are  generally  useless  frtmi 
rust  and  want  of  carriagesi  Towards  the  harbor  the 
defences  are  more  respectable,  and  have  on  many  occa- 
sions as  already  shown,  preserved  the  place  from  cap- 
ture or  destruction.  On  the  shore  forming  the  south- 
eastern side  of  the  harbor,  are  two  forts  called  the 
Dutch  and  English  forts,  and  opposite  them  on  the  reef 
of  rocks  are  two  others,  much  larger  and  stronger^ 
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tMt'-t  New  and  Eagliafa  totts ;  these  have  been  all  I 
fiOBtnicted  by  European  engineera,  and  are  kept  in 
tofenUe  order. 

There  is  but  little  appearance  of  wealth  in  Tripoli; 
tbe  Moorish  population  amounting  to  about  fourteen 
thooBuid  are  in  general  Tery  poor,  the  trade  being 
almost  eidusiTely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,. whose 
Bomber  is  about  two  thousand.  The  palace  contains 
some  apartments  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  gran- 
dew  taoA  furnished  hi  a  costly  manner  principally  with 
French  arttclee;  in  the  town  there  are  a  few  good 
itooe  buildings,  with  courts  and  arcades  in  the  Italian 
style ;  these  are  however  chiefly  occupied  by  the  for- 
eign Consuls  and  merchants,  the  greater  part  of  the 
inkabitants  dwelling  in  mere  horels  of  mud  but  one 
story  high.  The  roo6  of  the  houses  are  all  flat,  and 
great  care  is  taken  to  hare  the  rain  conveyed  from 
them  into  cisterns,  as  there  is  not  a  well  or  spring  of 
fresh  water  in  the  place. 

A  triumphant  arch,  the  inscription  on  which  denotes 
that  it  was  erected  in  honor  of  the  Roman  Emperors 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Yerus,  is  the  only  remark- 
able monument  of  antiquity  in  the  place.  It  is  much 
delaced,  nearly  buried  in  the  ground  and  encumbered 
with  mean  houses ;  but  as  fiir  as  can  be  ascertained,  it 
exceeds  in  beauty  of  d^gn,  proportion  and  parts,  any 
other  similar  relique  of  "Roman  art. 

The  immediate  euTirons  of  Tripoli  are  desert ;  about 
tiro  or  three  miles  to  the  eastward  is  a  rich  and  highly 
coitiTated  plain  called  the  Measeah  where  the  Foreign 
Consols  and  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  town  have 
then-  villas. 

As  soon  as  the  Sardinian  squadron  arrived  before 
Tnpolt,  the  Cavaliere  Sivori  who  commanded  it  im- 
mediately landed  with  some  of  his  officers  on  the 
gnaranty  of  the  British  Consul,  and  had  an  audience 
widi  the  Paaha.    Yusuf  at  first  assured  him  that  every 
thing  woald  be  accommodated,  but  on  the  day  suc- 
ceeding he  presented  a  note  in  which  his  demand 
ibr  tribute  was  unequivocally  stated,  accompanied  by 
other  proposals  equally  insulting.    The  Cavaliere  on 
this  took  his  leave,  and  having  recommended  the  sub- 
jects and  interests  of  hb  master  to  the  care  of  the  Bri- 
tish Consul,  he  retired  to  his  ships  determined  to  assert 
the  rights  of  his  country  by  force.    The  sea  was  too 
rough  at  the  time  to  permit  the  approach  of  the  ships 
to  the  town,  without  danger  of  their  being  stranded ; 
but  Sirori  wished  to  lose  no  time,  and  to  eflect  if  possi- 
ble immediately  the  destruction  of  the  Pasha's  shipping; 
he  aeeordhigiy  manned  a  number  of  boats  which  enter- 
ed the  harbor  at  midnight  in  three  divisions,  command- 
ed by  Lieutenant  MamellL    The  expedition  was  per- 
fectly snooessful ;  a  brig  of  twelve  guns  and  two  schoon- 
ers of  six  gnns  each  were  boarded  and  set  on  fire,  dur- 
rag  a  heavy  cannonade  from  all  the  surrounding  batte- 
ries ;  the  men  then  landed  from  the  boats,  and  endea- 
▼ovmI  to  force  the  gates  of  the  dock-yard  and  custom 
|w»ei  but  this  being  found  impracticable,  they  retreated 
in  good  order  to  their  ships.  •The  next  day  the  weather 
proving  more  favorable,  preparations  were  made  for  an 
attack  on  the  town;  but  Yusuf  finding  that  he  had  mis- 
taken the  character  of  his  assaihints,  and  not  wishing  to 
"^jeet  himself  to  further  loss,  agreed  to  an  adjustment, 
*^  <igned  a  convention  renewing  the  engagements 
nnde  to  Lord  Ezmouth  in  1816. 


The  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  less  fortunate  in 
his  attempt  to  bring  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli  to  reasonable 
terms.  Yusuf  had  suspended  his  demands  on  Naples 
for  some  time  after  the  attack  made  on  him  by  the  Sar- 
dinians, and  it  was  sui^x)sed  that  be  had  abandoned 
them ;  however  in  the  beginning  of  1828,  he  suddenly 
required  from  His  Sicilian  Majesty  payment  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  immediately,  and  an  annual 
tributeof  five  thousand  more,  as  the  price  of  continuance 
of  peace.  King  Francis  considered  the  honor  of  his  coun- 
try too  preeious,or  the  sums  demanded  by  the  Pasha  too 
great,  for  he  refused  to  pay  either  present  or  tributcand 
even  sent  a  squadron  to  Tripoli  to  bear  his  reply.  The 
Sicilian  force  consisted  of  a  ship  of  the  line,  two  frigates, 
two  corvettes,  a  brig,  a  schooner,  and  twelve  gun  and 
mortar  boats,  and  arrived  off  Tripoli  on  the  22d  of 
August,  1828,  under  the  command  of  Baron  Alphonso 
Sosi  de  Caraffa,  who  was  authorized  to  treat  with  the 
Pasha  respecting  the  future  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  The  Commander  instantly  landed  un^r 
proper  assur&nce  of  safety,  and  held  a  eonfereiice  with 
the  Pasha,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  induce  him  to 
adhere  to  the  treaty  of  1815  ;  Yusuf  however  remain- 
ed firm  to  his  purpose,  and  rejected  all  propositions  of 
adjustment  on  other  terms  than  those  he  had  already 
ofiered.  The  Sicilian  flag  was  in  consequence  taken 
down  from  the  Consulate,  and  the  Consul  retired  with 
the  Baron  on  board  the  squadron. 

The  next  morning  the  23d,  the  Sicilian  squadron 
sailed  into  the  harbor,  and  commenced  an  attack  on  the 
Tripoline  vessels  of  war,  twenty  in  number,  which  were 
drawn  up  in  front  of  the  reef  of  rocks,  under  the  guns  of 
the  New  and  Spanish  forts.  The  large  ships  of  the  squad- 
ron kept  aloof  from  the  batteries  and  only  a  few  of  the  gun 
and  mortar  boats  approached  near  enough  to  produceany 
efifect  by  their  fires.  The  injury  sustained  by  either 
party  was  thus  yery  slight,  and  a  storm  coming  up, 
after  a  desultory  contest  of  three  hours,  Caraffi&  thought 
proper  to  withdraw  his  forces,  and  put  to  sea.  The 
storm  continued  for  the  two  sucoeeding  days;  on 
the  26th  the  attack  was  resumed,  but  in  the  same  in- 
efficient manner ;  it  was  renewed  on  the  27th  and  28th, 
during  which  the  Sicilians  expended  a  great  deal  of 
ammunition,  but  to  very  little  purpose  on  account  of 
the  great  distance  at  which  their  ships  remained  from  the 
object  of  attack.  At  length  on  the  29th,  the  Commo- 
dore concluded  that  his  attempts  were  likely  to  prove 
fruitless,  and  therefore  re8<rived  to  return  to  Naples. 

TheTripoIines  behaved  with  great  gallantry  through- 
out the  affair,  their  own  boats  advancing  frequently  to- 
wards the  enemy  ;  their  loss  was  trifling,  and  only  two 
or  three  shots  from  the  Sicilians  reached  the  town,  where 
they  caused  no  damage.  Immediately  on  the  retreat 
of  the  squadron,  Yusuf  sent  out  his  cruisers*  which 
took  several  Sicilian  vessels,  but  the  French  Govern- 
ment interfered,  and  its  Consul  at  Tripoli  was  or- 
dered to  negotiate  in  favor  of  Naples.  The  Pasha  could 
not  refuse  such  a  Qiediation,  and  a  Convention  was  in 
consequence  signed  on  the  28th  of  October,  by  which 
the  former  treaty  was  renewed,  the  King  of  Naples 
however  engaging  to  pay  immediately  twenty  thousand 
dollars  to  Tripoli  as  indemnification  for  the  expenses 
occasioned  by  the  war. 

Yusuf  had  by  this  time  become  an  old  maHi  and  the 
decay  of  his  body  was  accompanied  by  corresponding 
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changes  in  his  character  and  mental  faculties.    The 
firmness  which  had  so  long  sustained  him  under  the 
pressure  of  heavy  difficulties,  gave  place  to  a  disposi- 
tion to  temporize,  inclining  him  to  sacrifice  prospects  of 
future  advantage,  in  order  to  avert  a  present  evil ;  the 
energy  which  had  caused  him  to  be  viewed  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  respect,  notwithstanding  his  repeated 
acts  of  treachery  and  violence,  now  exhibited  itself  in 
undignified  bursts  of  passion,  and  an  insatiable  desire 
to  increase  his  treasures  was  the  only  remnant  of  his 
former  ambition.    The  condition  of  the  Regency  had 
indeed  been  improved  in  many  respects  during  his 
reign ;  its  productiveness  was  increased,  the  communis 
cations  were  more  easy  and  secure,  and  the  affairs  of 
Internal  administration,  as  well  as  the  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  were  conducted  with  greater  regularity 
and  precision  than  before  his  accession.    These  reforms 
however  served  as  they  were  intended,  only  to  advance 
the  personal  interests  of  the  sovereign ;  and  the  people 
became  more  wretched  as  the  means  of  oppression 
were  thus  rendered  more  effectual  by  system.    To  ob- 
tain money  had  become  the  sole  object  of  YusuPs 
plans :  if  he  repressed  the  ravages  of  the  wandering 
tribes,  it  was  only  that  he  might  levy  greater  contribu- 
tions himself;  and  if  the  caravans  traversed  his  domi- 
nions with  unwonted  security,  this  advantage  was  more 
then  counterbalanced  by  the  augmentation  of  duties  on 
their  merchandize.    In  imitation  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  whom  he  seems  to  have  adopted  as  his  model, 
be  likewise  engaged  in  commercial  speculations,  which 
were  productive  of  serious  evils  to  his  subjects.    These 
enterprises  were  generally  carried  on  by  the  Pasha  in 
conjunction  with   foreigners    resident  in  Tripoli,  or 
through  their  agency  ;  and  in  order  to  affect  the  value 
in  the  market  of  articles  which  he  might  wish  to  buy  or 
sell,  the  duties  on  their  export  or  import  were  on  seve- 
ral occasions  suddenly  raised  or  lowered,  to  the  ruin 
of  regular  merchants.     Notwithstanding  these  arbi- 
trary measures,  or  perhaps  in  consequence  of  them, 
the  speculations  were  generally  unsuccessful,  and  the 
Pasha   became  indebted  on  account  of  their  failure 
for  immense  sums,  principally  to  subjects  of  France 
and  England ;    these  creditors,  when  unable  to  ob* 
tain  settlement  of  their  claims  in  any  other  way,  were 
in  the  habit  of  applying  to  tlieir  own  Governments 
for  relief,  and   the  unfortunate  Pasha   after   having 
been  long  dunned  by  an  overbearing  Consul,  was  oc- 
casionally obliged  to  open  his  treasury  on  the  sum- 
mons of  an  AdmiraL 

These  and  other  troubles  affected  the  Pasha  the  more 
deeply  as  be  could  place  little  confidence  in  those  who 
surrounded  him.  Mohammed  D*Ghies  whose  kindness 
and  integrity  were  worthy  of  being  employed  in  a  bet- 
ter cause,  still  lived  and  bore  the  title  of  Chief  Minis- 
ter ;  but  age  and  blindness  had  long  rendered  him  inca- 
pable of  attending  to  business,  and  the  duties  of  his 
office  were  performed  by  his  eldest  son  Hassuna,  of 
whom  more  will  be  said  hereafter.  The  other  minis- 
ters and  agents  of  the  Pasha,  were  persons  of  whose 
unscrupulous  character  he  must  have  received  too  many 
evidences,  to  have  supposed  them  attached  to  him  by 
any  other  ties  than  their  interests. 

In  the  members  of  his  own  family  Yusuf  could  place 
but  little  reliance ;  he  whose  youth  had  been  signalized 
by  the  murder  of  his  brother  and  rebellion  against  his 


father,  could  with  an  ill  grace  reconunend  fraternal 
afifection  among  his  children,  or  require  of  then  obe- 
dience to  his  own  authority.    The  attempt  made  by 
his  ekiest  son  Mohammed  in  1816  to  obtain  posaessioa 
of  the  throne  has  been  already  noticed ;  this  wretch 
continued  for  ten  years  after  his  pardon  in  a  species  of 
exile,  as  Governor  of  Deme,  while  his  next  brother 
Ahmed  enjoyed  the  title  of  Bey  of  the  Regency,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  probable  successor  to  the  crown. 
Ahmed  however  dying  suddenly,  Mohammed  organized 
another  conspiracy  in  his  province,  with  a  "view  to  the 
overthrow  of  his  father,  which  attempt  proving  like  the 
former  one  unsuccessful,  he  again  fled  to  Egypt  where 
he  died  in  1829.    Mohammed  left  in  Tripoli  a  son 
named  Emhammed  who  would  have  been  the  regular 
heir  to  the  crown  according  to  the  customs  of  succes- 
sion in  Europe ;  but  primogeniture  is  for  various  rea- 
sons little  regarded  in  Oriental  countries,  and  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  usually  favors  the  pretensions  of  the  son 
to  whom  be  is  the  most  attached,  or  whom  he  considers 
most  capable  of  maintaining  possession  of  the  inheri- 
tance.   For  one  or  both  of  these  reasons,  Yusuf  thought 
proper  to  set  aside  Emhammed,  and  to  designate  bis 
own  next  surviving  son  Ali  as  the  future  Pasha  of  Tri- 
poli;   this  prince  was  accordingly  on  the  death  of 
Ahmed,  invested  with  the  title  of  Bey,  which  gave  him 
command  of  the  troops,  and  in  order  to  increase  his 
wealth  and  influence,  he  was  married  to  the  daughter  of 
the  Chief  Minister  D'Ghies.    These  marks  of  favor 
only  served  to  render  Ali  more  impatient  to  enjoy  the 
prize  which  they  were  intended  to  insure  to  him,  and 
while  waiting  an  opportunity  to  seize  it,  he  gratified 
his  own  avsrice  by  extorting  as  much  money  as  he 
could  from  the  people,  through  the  aid  of  his  myr* 
midons.    The  inhabitants  thus  suffering  from  the  via* 
lent  and  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  Bey,  in  addition  to 
the  taxes  and  duties  imposed  on  them  by  the  Pasha, 
were  frequently  driven  into  rebellions,  the  suppressions 
of  which  by  increasing  the  public  expenses  increased 
the  miseries  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  these  difiiculties,  Yusuf  was  tormented 
by  the  quarrels  and  jealousies  of  the  Foreign  Consuls 
residing  in  his  capital,  and  by  their  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  his  Government,  duarreb  and  jealousies 
are  naturally  to  be  expected  among  the  members  of  a 
diplomatic  corps,  particularly  of  one  in  which  all  bear 
the  same  title  and  are  nominally  equal,  while  the  infia- 
ence  possessed  by  each  is  generally  commensurate  with 
the  power  of  the  country  which  he  represents.  Thus 
the  Consuls  of  France  and  England  in  Barbery  have  ever 
considered  themselves  superior  to  the  representatives  of 
other  states,  and  have  ever  been  rivals,  each  demanding 
the  precedence  on  public  occasions,  and  claiming  a  host 
of  exclusive  privileges  either  on  the  strength  of  treaties, 
or  of  custom.  Their  claims  to  superiority  both  in  rank 
and  privileges  have  been  generally  allowed  by  their 
European  colleagues  who  according  to  circumstances 
range  themselves  under  the  banner  of  one  or  the  other 
of  these  potentates ;  the  Consuls  of  the  United  States 
have  however  uniformly  refused  to  admit  any  inferiority 
on  their  own  part,  demanding  for  themselves  the  enjoy- 
ment of  every  substantial  right  granted  to  the  represen* 
tative  of  any  other  power,  and  abstaining  from  appear- 
ance on  occasions  of  ceremony,  in  which  a  preference 
unfavorable  to  themselves  may  be  manifested. 
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b  ilptn  And  Tiini%  these  dispatee  aeldom  attracted 
tkaotietcf  the  Grorernment,  and  the  influence  trhich 
iConanl  coald  exercise  in  either  of  those  Regencies, 
vtsaciroety  worth  the  sums  which  must  be  paid  for  iL 
la  Tripoli  howeTer,  and  especially  since  1815,  the 
agenUof  Great  Britain  and  France  have  each  endea- 
Tored  to  obtain  a  degree  of  control  in  the  affairs  of  the 
itate.   Colonel  Warrington  who  has  represented  Great 
Britain  daring  that  period,  is  well  calculated  by  his 
gtncral  intelligence  and  the  inflexible  resolution  of  his 
duiracter  to  acquire  this  superiority ;  and  having  been 
always  rapported  by  his  GoTemment,  many  of  his  de- 
mands have  been  instantly  complied  with,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  regarded  merely  as  the  ebullitions 
of  arrogance  and  presumption.    On  the  slightest  re- 
ntance  to  his  wishes,  the  ships  of  war  of  his  nation 
appeared  in  the  harbor,  the  Minister  who  ofiended 
him  sat   uneasy  in  his  place,  and  every  aggression 
oommitted  by  a  Tripoline  upon  the  honor  or  interests 
of  Great  Britain,  was  speedily  and  severely  punished. 

The  possession  of  such  powers  by  the  representative 
of  Great  Britain,  would  certainly  not  be  regarded  with 
indifference  by  France ;  as  it  is  not  so  convenient  how- 
ever, to  send  squadrons  on  all  occasions  to  the  aid  of 
the  Consul,  he  is  obliged  to  rely  the  more  on  his  own 
Rsourees.  The  French  Consuls  in  Barbery  and  the 
East  are  generally  persons  who  have  been  educated  for 
the  purpose,  either  in  the  embassy  at  Constantinople, 
or  at  some  consulate  in  thoee  countries.  With  regard 
to  the  propriety  of  such  selections,  experience  seems  to 
have  ^wn  that  the  advantages  of  acquaintance  with 
the  eoiioms  and  languages  of  the  Elaslera  nations,  are 
Boie  than  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  honorable 
feelings,  and  the  disregard  of  moral  restraints  which 
frequently  result  from  this  mode  of  acquiring  them. 
Whether  Baron  Rousseau  who  was  for  many  years 
CdqsoI  of  France  in  Tripoli,  was  trained  in  one  of 
these  schools,  it  is  needless  to  inquire,  but  he  appears  to 
have  displayed  during  his  residence  in  that  Regency,  a 
talent  and  a  disposition  for  intrigue,  which  would  have 
done  honor  to  the  moet  accomplished  drogaman  of  Pera. 
Between  him  and  Warrington  there  was  a  constant 
strafe  for  influence,  and  the  Pasha  was  alternately 
annoyed  by  the  overbearing  dictation  of  the  British 
Conml,  and  the  wily  roao<Buvres  of  Rousseau. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  difficulties  between 
the  Govemments  of  Barbery  and  the  Consuls  of  Foreign 
Powers,  is  the  right  claimed  by  the  latter  to  protect  all 
persons  within  the  walls  of  their  residence.  In  those 
coontries  it  is  absolutely  requisite  for  the  security  of 
theConsal  and  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  that  the 
persons  in  his  employ  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
despotism  of  the  Government,  nor  to  the  doubtful  deci- 
■ions  of  the  tribunals ;  and  provisions  to  that  effect  are 
geoer&lly  inserted  in  the  treaties  between  Christian  na- 
tions and  those  of  Barbery.  The  Consuls  however  in- 
sist that  the  privilege  should  extend  to  the  protection 
notonly  of  their  families,  servants  and  countrymen,  but 
slaoofall  other  persons  under  their  roof;  and  the  most 
sbsndoned  criminals  having  entered  such  a  sanctuary, 
ve  thus  frequently  screened  from  punishment  This 
privilege  is  productive  of  inconvenience  not  only  to  the 
Government  but  also  to  the  Consuls  whom  it  frequently 
involves  in  difficulties ;  the  representatives  of  the  infe- 
rior powers  therefore  seldom  attempt  to  maintain  it, 


but  generally  surrender  the  fugitive,  if  a  native  of  the 
country,  to  the  Government,  or  oblige  him  to  quit  their 
dwelling,  rather  than  subject  themselves  to  the  hazard 
of  having  it  invaded  by  force;  those  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  on  the  contrary,  make  it  a  point  of  honor 
not  to  yield,  except  in  cases  where  the  fugitive  has  in- 
jured some  one  of  their  colleagues  or  his  guilt  is  clearly 
proved ;  and  even  then  they  have  frequently  required 
assurances  that  he  should  be  pardoned,  or  that  his 
punishment  should  be  mitigated.  A  circumstance  of 
this  nature  occurred  in  1889  which  brought  these  two 
parties  in  direct  and  open  collision,  and  for  a  time  in- 
volved the  Consul  of  the  United  States  in  difficulties 
with  the  Government  of  Tripoli ;  the  affair  was  origi- 
nally of  a  private  nature,  but  has  ultimately  produced 
the  most  serious  changes  in  the  situation  of  the  R^ 
gency. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  efforts  have  been  made 
during  the  last  forty  years,  by  individuals  and  by  some 
European  Governments,  to  obtain  information  respect- 
ing the  interior  of  the  African  Continent ;  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  names  and  adventures  of  Ledyard, 
Parke,  Burckhardt,  Denham,  Clapperton,  Laing,  len- 
der and  others,  whose  labors  have  been  important  from 
the  light  thrown  by  them  on  the  subject  of  their  re- 
searches, and  still  more  so  as  exhibiting  instances  of 
perseverance  and  moral  courage  with  which  the  annals 
of  warfare  offer  few  parallels.  Several  of  these  heroic 
travellers  took  their  departure  from  Tripoli,  as  the 
communications  between  that  place  and  the  regions 
which  they  desired  to  explore  are  comparatively  easy 
and  safe ;  and  the  Pasha,  whether  actuated  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  obtaining  some  advantage  from  their  dis- 
coveries, or  by  more  laudable  motives,  appears  from 
their  accounts  to  have  used  every  exertion  to  facilitate 
their  movements.  They  likewise  concur  in  expressing 
their  gratitude  and  respect  for  Mohatnmed  D^Ghies, 
who  entertained  them  all  hospitably  in  Tripoli  and  fur- 
nished them  with  letters  of  credit  and  introduction, 
which,  says  Denham,  "  were  always  duly  honored 
throughout  Northern  Africa." 

Hassuna  and  Mohammed  D*Ghies  the  two  sons  of 
this  respectable  person,  are  also  mentioned  in  terms 
of  high  commendation  by  many  who  visited  Tripoli. 
Hassuna  the  elder  was  educated  in  France,  and  after- 
wards spent  some  time  in  England  where  he  was  much 
noticed  in  hi^h  circles,  notwithstanding  the  assertion 
of  the  Gluarterly  Review  to  the  contrary ;  on  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  he  for  some  time  conducted  the 
affairs  of  his  father's  commercial  house,  and  afterwards 
those  of  his  ministerial  office,  in  which  he  was  distin- 
guished for  his  attention  to  business  and  his  apparent 
desire  to  advance  the  welfare  of  his  country.  Mo- 
hammed the  younger  son  was  brought  up  under  the 
eye  of  his  father  at  home ;  Captain  Beechy  of  the  Bri- 
tish Navy  who  spent  some  time  at  Tripoli  in  1822 
while  employed  in  surveying  the  adjacent  coast,  des- 
cribes him  OS  "  an  excellent  young  man,'*  and  as  "  an 
admirable  example  of  ttue  devotion  to  the  religion  of 
his  country,  united  with  the  more  extended  and  liberal 
feelings  of  Europeans.  He  daily  visits  the  public  school 
where  young  boys  are  taught  to  read  the  Koran,  and 
superintends  the  charitable  distribution  of  food  which 
the  bounty  of  his  fatlier  provides  for  the  poor  who  daily 
present  themselves  at  his  gate.    Besides  his  acquaint- 
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ance  with  English  a&d  French  he  is  able  to  oonverse 
with  the  slaves  of  the  fiunily  in  several  languages  of  the 
interior  of  Africa,'*  &c  He  was  subsequently  employ- 
ed also  in  public  afiairs,  and  became  the  intimate  confi- 
dent of  his  brother-in-law  the  Bey  Ali. 

On  the  17th  of  July  1885,  Major  Gordon  Laingof 
the  British  Army  a  son-in-law  of  Consul  Warrington, 
quitted  Tripoli  with  the  intention  of  penetrating  if  pos- 
sible directly  to  Tombuctoo,  and  thence  descending  the 
river  which  is  said  to  flow  near  that  city,  to  its  termi- 
nation. He  was  amply  supplied  with  letters  by  the 
D^GHiies  family ;  and  orders  were  sent  to  the  governors 
and  chiefs  of  places  on  his  route,  which  were  subject  to 
the  Pasha  to  aid  him  by  every  means  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  journey,  and  to  forward  his  letters  and  journals 
to  Tripoli.  For  some  time  after  his  departure  his  com- 
munications were  regularly  received  and  bills  drawn  by 
him  at  various  places  were  presented  at  Tripoli  for 
paymenL  From  these  sccounts  it  appears,  that  taking 
a  south-western  course  he  arrived  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember at  Ghadamis  a  town  of  considerable  trade  situ- 
ated in  an  cam  about  five  hundred  miles  from  Tripoli  ; 
thence  he  passed  to  Einsahh  in  the  country  of  the 
Tuaricks  (a  fierce  race  of  wanderers)  which  he  reached 
on  the  3d  of  December  and  left  on, the  10th  of  January 
1886.  His  journals  up  to  this  date  were  regularly 
received ;  from  his  few  subsequent  letters  we  learn  that 
during  the  month  of  February,  the  caravan  with  which 
he  tmvelled  was  suddenly  attacked  in  the  night  by  a 
band  of  Tuaricks,  who  had  for  some  days  accompanied 
them ;  many  persons  of  the  caravan  were  killed  and 
the  Major  was  dreadfully  wounded,  but  he  escaped  and 
arrived  at  Tombuctoo  on  the  ISihof  August.  At  this 
place  he  had  remained  five  weeks  when  Boubokar  the 
Governor  of  the  town  who  had  previously  treated  him 
with  favor,  suddenly  urged  him  to  depart  immediately, 
stating  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Bello  the 
Sultan  of  the  Foulahs  a  Prince  of  great  power  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tombuctoo,  expressing  the  strongest  hos- 
tility to  the  stranger ;  Laing  accordingly  quitted  Tom- 
buctoo on  the  28d  of  September,  in  company  with 
Burbushi  an  Arab  Sheik  who  had  engaged  to  conduct 
him  in  safety  to  Arouan,  distant  about  three  hundred 
miles  to  the  northward. 

Afler  this  date  nothing  farther  was  heard  from  the 
traveller,  no  more  of  his  bills  were  presented  for  pay- 
ment at  Tripoli,  and  Mr.  Warrington  becoming  un- 
easy prevailed  on  the  Pasha  to  have  inqniries  made 
respecting  him.  Messengers  were  accordingly  des- 
patched southward  in  various  directions,  one  of  whom 
on  his  return  in  the  spring  of  1827  brought  an  account 
that  the  Christian  had  been  murdered  soon  after  leaving 
Tombuctoo,  by  a  party  despatched  i^m  that  place  for 
the  purpose.  This  statement  was  confirmed  by  ali  the 
other  messengers  on  their  return,  and  it  was  confidently 
repeated  in  a  long  article  on  the  subject  published  in  a 
Paris  Journal,  which  gave  the  Prime  Minister  of  Tri- 
poli as  authority.  The  other  caravans  and  travellers 
however  from  the  South  contradicted  these  reports,  and 
Hassuna  D*Ghies  on  being  questioned  respecting  the 
account  given  in  the  Paris  Journal,  denied  that  he  had 
supplied  such  information  and  asserted  his  total  dis- 
belief of  the  story.  These  and  other  circumstances 
induced  Mr.  Warrington  k>  suspect  that  the  Pasha  or 
his  Minister  had  for  some  interested  motive  suppressed  | 


Laing's  oommunications ;  at  hia  request  therefore,  the 
Conunander  of  the  British  squadron  in  the  Meditena- 
nean  sent  a  ship  of  war  to  Tripoli  to  give  Yusnf  notice 
that  as  the  traveller  had  proceeded  to  the  interior  under 
his  protection,  he  should  hold  him  responsible  for  his 
safety,  or  at  least  for  the  delivery  of  his  property  and 
papers.  This  intimation  was  certainly  of  a  most  on- 
reasonable  character;  the  Pasha  however  oould  only 
exert  himself  to  avert  the  threatened  evil,  by  endeavor- 
ing to  discover  the  traveller  and  at  all  events  to  disprove 
any  unfair  dealings  or  bad  intentions  on  his  own  part 
with  regard  to  him. 

All  doubts  respecting  the  fitte  of  the  British  traveller 
were  however  dispelled  by  the  return  to  Tripoli  of  the 
servant  who  had  accompanied  him ;  from  the  statements 
of  this  man  it  was  clearly  ascertained,  that  the  unfortu- 
nate Laing  had  been  murdered  in  his  sleep  by  his  Arab 
conductor  Burbushi  on  the  third  night  aftcar  their  depar- 
ture fnnn  Tombuctoo,  that  is  on  the  25th  of  September 
lS2e. 

Some  time  afler  receiving  this  melancholy  news,  the 
British  Consul  was  induced  to  believe  that  papers  which 
were  sent  by  his  son-in-law  from  Tombuctoo,  had  ac- 
tually arrived  in  Tripoli ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
investigations  which  he  made  in  consequence,  a  su^i- 
cion  was  awakened  in  his  mind  that  they  had  been 
secreted  by  Hassuna  D'Ghies,  in  order  to  conceal  some 
gross  treachery  or  misconduct  on  his  part.  Under  this 
impression  Mr.  Warrington  urged  the  Pasha  to  have 
th'S  papers  secured,  and  not  being  satisfied  with  the 
means  used  for  the  purpose,  he  finally  struck  his  flag, 
and  declared  that  all  official  intercourse  between  himself 
and  tiie  Government  of  Tripoli,  would  be  suspended 
until  they  were  produced. 

To  avert  the  evils  whidi  might  result  firom  this 
measure,  Yusuf  labored  diligently,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1829  he  intercepted  some  letters  sent  from  Ghadamis 
to  Hassuna,  which  indicated  a  means  of  unravelling 
the  mystery.  Pursuing  his  inquiries  farther,  he  became 
fully  convinced  of  the  perfidy  of  his  Minister,  and  at 
length  ha  declared  to  a  friend  of  the  British  Consul,  that 
two  sealed  packages  sent  by  Laing  from  Tombuctoo, 
had  been  received  by  Hassuna  and  delivered  by  him  to 
the  French  Consul  in  consideration  of  the  abatement  of 
forty  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  a  large  debt  due  by  him 
to  some  French  subjects.  The  fact  of  the  receipt  of  the 
papers  by  Hassuna  was  to  be  proved  by  the  evidence 
of  the  Courier  who  brought  them  from  Ghadamis,  and 
of  other  persons  daily  expected  in  Tripoli;  the  remain- 
der of  the  Paslia*s  strange  statement  appears  to  have 
been  founded  entirely  on  a  written  deposition  to  that 
effect,  of  Mohammed  D'Ghies  the  younger  brother  oi 
the  accused  Minister,  which  was  said  to  have  been  B)&de 
in  the  presence  of  the  Bey  Ali  and  of  Hadji  Massen  the 
Governor  of  the  city. 

On  the  strength  of  this  declaration,  Mr.  Warrington 
insisted  on  the  immediate  apprehension  of  Hassuna,  but 
he  having  received  timely  warning  fled  for  refuge  on 
tlie  20th  of  July,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Coxe  the  Ameri- 
can Consul ;  and  immediately  after  to  the  surprise  o( 
all  concerned,  it  was  found  that  his  brother  Mohammed 
bad  likewise  sought  an  asylum  under  the  roof  of  Baron 
Rousseau. 
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OCTOBER. 

October  In  New  England  to  perhape  the  moet  beauUfuI— cer- 
taiolj  the  moat  magnidcent  month  id  the  year.  The  peculiar 
brillMDC^  or  the  akree  and  purity  of  the  atmoephere,— the  rich 
aod  Tanef  ated  colore  of  the  forest  trees,  and  the  deep,  bright 
dyee  of  the  flowers,  are  nnequalled  by  any  thing  in  the  other 
seasons  of  the  year ;  but  the  ruin  wrought  among  the  flowers  by 
one  night  of  those  severe  frosts  which  occur  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  nnonth,  afler  a  day  of  cloudless  and  intense  sonshinei  can 
aearcely  be  imagined  by  one  not  familiar  with  the  scene. 

TboB'rt  here  again,  October,  with  that  queenly  look  of  thtne^ 
All  gorgeous  thine  apparel  and  all  golden  thy  sunshine— 
So  brilliant  and  so  beautiful— nis  like  a  fairy  show~ 
The  earth  in  such  a  splendid  garb,  the  heaT^ns  in  such  a  glow. 

>Tls  noc  the  loTsIineas  of  Spring— the  roses  and  the  birds, 

JNor  Summer's  soft  lozuriaoce  and  her  lightsome  laughing 
words; 

Yet  not  the  fresh  Spring's  loyeliness,  nor  Summer's  mellow  glee 

Come  o'er  my  ^irit  like  the  charm  thati  spread  abroad  by  thee. 

The  gally-moltled  woods  that  shine— all  crimson,  drab,  and  gold, 
With  fascinatloa  strong  the  mind  in  pensive  musings  hold, 
And  the  rays  of  glorious  svnshlae  there  In  saddening  lustre 

fall— 
Tis  Che  Toneral  pageant  of  a  king  with  liis  gold  and  crimson  palL 

Thoa*rt  Iik«  the  Indian  matron,  who  adorns  her  babj  fair, 
E'er  she  giTss  it  to  the  Ganges'  flood,  all  bright,  to  perish  there ; 
Thou  eallest  out  the  trusting  buds  with  the  lustre  of  thy  sky, 
And  clochesi  them  in  hues  of  Hearen  all  gloriously — to  die. 

Thou'rt  like  the  tyrant  lover,  wooing  soft  his  gentle  bride — 
Anon  the  fit  of  passion  comes^and  her  smitten  heart  hath  died ; 
The  tyrant's  smile  may  come  again,  and  thy  cheering  noonday 

skies, 
BoK  smitten  hearts  and  flowers  are  woo'd,  in  vain,  again  to  rise, 
e  e  e  e  e 

Thy  reign  was  short,  thou  Beautiful,  but  they  were  despot's 

hours — 
The  gold  leaves  met  the  forest  ground,  and  fallen  are  the  flowers; 
Ah,  'tis  the  biuemese  of  earth,  that  fairest,  goodliest  show, 
Comes  to  the  heart  deceitfully,  and  leaves  the  deeper  wo. 

ELIZA. 


MOTHER  AND  CHILD. 

CHILD. 
Where,  mother,  where  have  the  flre>flles  been 
All  the  day  long,  that  their  light  was  not  seen  i 

MOTHER. 

They've  been  'rnong  the  flowers  and  flown  through  the  air, 

But  couid  not  be  seen — for  the  sunshine  was  there. 

And  thus,  little  girl,  In  thy  morning's  first  light, 

There  are  many  things  hid  from  thy  mind's  dazzled  sight, 

Which  the  ev'ning  of  life  will  too  elearly  reveait 

And  teach  thee  lo  sea    or,  it  may  be,  to  feeL 


CHILD. 
Where,  mother,  where  will  the  fire-fiies  go 
When  the  chilling  snows  fall  and  the  winter  winds  blow  ? 

MOTHER. 
The  tempest  o'ercomes  them,  but  canitot  destroy  t 
For  the  spring  time  awilces  them  to  sunshine  and  joy. 
And  thus,  little  gbl,  When  life's  seasons  are  o'er. 
And  thy  joys  and  thy  hopes  and  thy  griefs  are  no  more. 
May's!  thou  rise  from  death's  slumbers  to  high  worlds  of  light, 
Where  all  things  are  joyous,  and  ail  things  are  brighL 

^ IMOGEN  E. 

'^LINES 

Written  on  one  of  the  blank  leaves  of  a  book  sent  to  a  friend  In 

England. 

As  he  who  sails  afiur  on  southern  seas, 

Catches  rich  odor  on  the  evening  breeze, 

Turns  to  the  shore  whence  comes  the  perfum'd  air, 

And  knows,  though  all  unseen^  some  flower  is  there — 


Thus,  when  o'er  ocean's  waye  these  pages  greet 
Thine  eye,  with  many  a  line  from  minstrel  sweet, 
Think  of  Virginia's  clime  far  off  and  fair, 
And  know,  though  all  unseen,  a  friend  is  there. 

IMOGENB. 


THE  BROKEN  HEART. 

The  morning  dew-drop. 

With  all  its  pearliness  and  diamond  form 

Vanisheth. 

****** 

«...  She  turned  her  from  the  gate,  and  walked 
As  quietly  into  her  father's  hall, 
As  though  her  loyer  had  been  true.    No  trace 
Of  disappointment  or  of  hate  was  found 
Upon  the  maiden's  brow :  but  settled  calm, 
And  dignity  unequalled.    And  they  spoke 
To  her,  and  she  did  mildly  answer  them 
And  smiled :  and  smiling,  seemM  so  like  an  angel, 
That  you  would  think  the  man  who  could  desert 
A  form  so  lovely,  after  he  had  won 
Her  warm  affections,  must  be  more  than  demon. 

And  though  she  shrunk  not  from  the  love  of  those 
Who  were  around  her,  and  was  never  found 
In  fretful  mood — yet  did  they  soon  discover 
The  rosy  tinge  upon  her  youthful  cheek 
Concentrate  all  its  radiance  into  one 
Untimely  spot,  and  her  too  delicate  frame 
Wither  away  beneath  the  false  one's  power. 
But  lovelier  yet,  and  brighter  still  she  grew 
Though  Death  was  near  at  hand — as  the  moon  looks 
Most  lovely  as  she  sinks  within  the  sea. 
Her  fond  devoted  parents  watch  with  care 
The  fatal  enemy :  friends  and  physicians 
Exert  their  skill  most  faitlifully.    Alas ! 
Could  Love  or  Friendship  bind  a  broken  heart. 

The  fading  flower  might  be  recalled  to  life. 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  *  * 

She's  gone,  where  she  will  chant  the  melody 

Of  Seraphim  and  live — beyond  the  power 

Of  the  base.    Then  weep  not,  childless  parents^  weep 

not, — 
But  think  to  meet  her  soon.    Her  smile  is  yet 
More  lovely  now  than  when  a  child  of  earth : 
For  she  has  caught  the  ray  of  dazzling  glory 
And  sweet  divinity,  that  beams  all  bright 
Upon  her  Saviour's  face ;  and  waits  to  cast 
That  smile  on  thee. 

JltcAmond,  Va,  eliza. 


HALLEY^S   COMET— 1760. 

BT  MISS  S.  DRAPER. 

Good  George  the  Third  was  sitting  on  his  throne — 
His  limbs  were  healthy,  and  his  wits  were  sound  ; 

In  gorgeous  state  St.  James's  palace  shone — 
And  bending  courtiers  gather'd  thick  around 

The  new  made  monurch  and  his  German  bride, 
Who  sat  in  royal  splendor  side  by  side. 

Pitt  was  haranguing  in  the  House  of  Lords-- 
Blair  in  the  Pulpit— Blackstone  at  the  Bar— 
Garrick  and  Foote  upon  ihfi  Thespian  boards— 
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And  pious  Whitfield  in  the  open  air — 
While  nervous  Cow  per,  shunning  public  cares, 
Sat  in  his  study,  iattening  up  his  haresu 

Sterne  was  correcting  proof-sheets — ^EVlmund  Burke 
Planning  a  register— Goldsmith  and  Hume 

Seribbling  their  histories — and  hard  at  work 
Was  honest  Johnson ;  close  at  hand  were  some 

Impatient  creditors,  to  urge  the  sale 

Of  his  new  book,  the  A-byssinian  tale* 

Italia  smiled  beneath  her  sunny  skies — 
Her  matchless  works  were  in  her  classic  walls ; 

They  had  not  gone  to  feast  the  Frenchman's  tyts — 
They  had  not  gone  to  fill  Parisian  halls: 

The  Swiss  was  in  his  native  Canton  fre<^ 

And  Francis  mildly  ruled  in  Germany. 

Adolphus  reigned  in  Sweden ;  the  renown 
Of  Denmark's  Frederic  overawed  her  foes ; 

A  gentle  Empress  wore  the  Russian  crown ; 
Amid  the  gilded  domes  of  Moscow  rose 

The  ancient  palace  of  her  mighty  Czars, 

Adom'd  with  trophies  of  their  glorious  wars. 

Altho'  the  glory  of  the  Pole  was  stain'd, 
Still  Warsaw  glitter'd  with  a  courtly  train. 

And  o'er  her  land  Augustus  Frederic  reign'd ; 
Joseph  in  Portugal,  and  Charles  in  Spain — 

Louis  in  France,  while  in  imperial  state 

O'er  Prussia's  realm  ruled  Frederic  the  Great 

In  gloomy  grandeur,  on  the  Ottoman  throne 
Sat  proud  Mustapha.    Kerim  Khan  was  great 

Amid  fair  Persia's  sons ;  his  sword  was  one 
That  served  a  friend,  but  crush'd  a  rival's  hate : 

O'er  ancient  China,  and  her  countless  throng, 

Reign'd  the  bold  Tartar  mighty  Kian  I^ong. 

America  then  held  a  common  horde 
Of  strange  adventurers ;  with  bloody  blade 

The  Frenchman  ruled — the  Englishman  was  lord— 
The  haughty  Spaniard,  o'er  his  conquests  sway'd — 

White  the  wild  Indian,  driven  from  his  home, 

Ranged  fiir  and  lawless,  in  the  forest's  gloom. 

Thus  was  the  world  when  last  yon  Comet  blazed 
Abov«  our  earth.    On  its  celestial  light 

Proudly  the  free  American  may  gaze : 
Nations  that  last  beheld  its  rapid  flight 

Are  fading  fast ;  the  rest  no  more  are  known. 

While  his  has  risen  to  a  mighty  one. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MY  MEXICAN  JOURNAL. 

Mexico— Froceadon  of  Nuescra  Seftora  do  lofl  Remedios— Visit 
Co  the  Country^Society  and  Manneri  in  Mexico — Climate. 

SOth  June,  1S25.  Since  our  arrival  on  the  25th  May, 
my  occupations  have  been  such  as  to  prevent  my  see- 
ing many  of  the  lions  of  Mexico.  I  have,  however, 
walked  through  the  principal  streets,  and  visited  most 
of  the  churches,  of  which  some  are  very  rich  and  splen- 
did— some  are  ancient  and  venerable — others  are  fine 
and  gaudy — while  a  fpw  of  the  more  modern  are  ex- 
tremely neat  and  handsome.  The  churches  are  nume- 
rous :  tlieso,  with  the  convents,  occupy  almost  every 
alternate  square  of  the  city ;  but  with  all  this  show  of 


religion,  there  is  a  proportionate  degree  of  vice  among 
its  population. 

'The  city  is,  indeed,  magnificent ;  many  of  the  build- 
ings are  spaciooa.  The  streets  are  not  wide,  but  well 
paved— clean  in  the  most  frequented,  but  excessively 
filthy  in  the  more  remote  parts,  and  thronged  with 
dirty,  diseased,  deformed,  and  half  naked  creatures. 
Disgusting  sights  every  moment  present  themselves. 
At  the  comers  of  every  street— each  square  is  called  a 
street,  and  bears  a  distinct  name,— «Lt  the  doors  of 
the  churches  which  3rou  must  be  passing  constantly  in 
your  walks — and  sometimes  in  the  areas  of  the  pri- 
vate residences,  you  are  importuned  by  miserable  beg- 
gars, some  of  whom,  not  satisfied  with  a  modest  refu- 
sal, chase  you  into  charity,  which  you  are  not  assured 
is  well  bestowed. 

We  meet  in  the  streets  very  few  well  dressed  peo- 
ple ;  the  ladies  seldom  walk,  except  to  mass  early  in 
the  morning,  when  some  pretty  faces  are  seen. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  street-population  of 
Mexico.  So  much  filth,  so  much  vice,  so  much  igno- 
rance are  rarely  found  elsewhere  combined.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  laezaroni  of  Naples,  may  form  a 
faint  idea  of  the  leperos  of  Mexico. 

The  leperoi  are  most  dexterous  thieves — none  can  be 
more  expert  in  relieving  you  of  your  pocket  handker- 
chief; it  is  unsafe  to  trust  them  within  your  doors.  I 
knew  an  American  who  had  his  hat  stolen  from  under 
the  bench  on  which  he  was  seated  in  the  Cathedral 
listening  to  a  sermon  *'*' 

They  are  superstitious,  too,  almost  to  idolatry.  I 
may  here  include  with  them  the  better  class  of  people 
also.  The  recent  reception  of  the  image  of  J^[\ustra 
Senora  de  lo»  Remedioa,  (Our  Lady  of  Remedies,)  I  give 
as  evidence  of  the  justice  of  this  remark.  Her  history 
is  briefly  this.  She  is  a  deity  of  Spanish  origin — the 
more  highly  esteemed  Lady  of  GtuufaAipe— the  patron 
saint  of  Mexico,  is  indigenous.  She  accompanied  the 
conquerors  to  the  cityof  •Afuteesumat — ^was  lost  in  their 
disastrous  retreat  on  the  celebrated  noehe  fmie— wag 
found  some  years  afterwards,  in  1 540,  seated  in  a  imi- 
gTMy,  by  an  Indian,  Jttan  de  jfgiofa,  who  carried  her  to 
his  dwelling,  and  fed  her  with  toiiiUoM,  (Indian  corn- 
cakes,)  which  were  regularly  deposited  in  the  chest 
where  she  was  kepL  Suddenly  she  fled,  and  was  dis- 
covered on  the  spot  where  her  temple  now  stands — the 
place  to  which  Cortes  retreated  on  the  night  of  his  flight 
from  the  city.  It  is  an  eminence  to  the  west  of  Mexico, 
distant  about  five  miles. 

This  identical  image,  they  say,  still  exists — ^it  is 
about  eight  inches  in  height— it  is  richly  decorated.  It 
is  believed  to  possess  the  power  of  bringing  rain,  and 
of  staying  the  ravage  of  disease. 

*  A  very  ingenious  theft  bj  one  of  this  claM  was  mentioned  to 
me  by  an  American  who  was  present  when  it  toolc  place.  At  a 
fair  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  two  Americans  were  seated  on 
a  bench  engaged  in  conTersation,  one  of  them  having  his  hat  by 
his  side  with  his  hand  upon  it  for  its  ivotection.  Talking  earn- 
estly he  occasionally  uplifted  his  hand  from  the  hat.  On  his 
rising  from  his  seat,  he  was  surprised  to  find  in  his  hand  not  his 
own  bearer,  but  an  inferior  one  which  had  been  substituted 
for  it.  At  an  incautious  moment  he  had  ceased  to  guard  It ;  a 
hat  was  there  when  ho  pot  down  his  hand— but  it  was  not  his  own. 

t  Cortes,  in  his  Letters,  writes  the  name  of  the  Empwor  of 
Mexico,  Mutecxuma.  Humboldt  says,  I  Icnow  'not  on  what  au- 
thority, that  Moteuexoma  was  hia  name.  The  English  historians' 
always  call  him  Montesuma. 
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For  nuuny  dayv  preTknis  to  her  entrance  into  the  city, 
gmi  preparattons  had  been  made.  On  the  11th  insL 
At  was  conveyed  from  iMr  sanctuary  in  the  President's 
coach,  which  was  driren  by  a  nobleman  Of  the  old  re- 
gime, the  M&tqmi9  dc  gsiwrfieiyg,  bare  headed,  and 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  coaches,  and  crowds  of 
people  on  foot,  to  the  pamquiB  dt  Santa  Vera  Crux,  a 
church  just  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  Here,  as  is 
nsual,  sho  was  to  rest  one  night,  and  on  the  following 
ereniDg  to  proceed  to  the  Cathedral.  Before  the  ap- 
pointed time,  the  streets  leading  to  it  were  covered  with 
canopies  of  canvass;  draperies  were  suspended  from 
every  balcony,  and  strings  of  shawls  and  handkerchiefs 
stretched  across,  were  seen  fluttering  in  the  wind.  A 
regiment  c^  troops  marched  out  to  form  her  escort,  and 
thousands  flocked  to  join  her  train*  But  a  heavy  rain 
began  to  fidl,  and  the  procession  was  necessarily  post- 
poned, the  populace  being  delighted  to  find  that  the  in* 
tcrcessioo  of  Our  Lady  was  of  so  much  avail,  and  their 
faith  strengthened  at  the  trifling  expense  of  wet  jack- 
ets. The  procession  was  now  appointed  for  an  early 
hour  the  next  mtming,  (a  prudent  arrangement,  for  it 
rains,  in  course,  every  evening,  the  rainy  season  having 
commenced,)  and  preparations  were  again  made  with 
increased  zeal,  proportionate  with  the  gratitude  felt  at 
so  prompt  a  dispensation  of  her  Ladyship's  fiivors. 
Two  regiments  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry  now 
composed  the  escort  The  concourse  of  people  was 
immense.  Wax  tapers,  lanterns,  candle-boxes,  flags, 
and  all  the  frippery  of  the  churches  were  carried  to 
grace  the  occasion ;  children  dressed  fantastically,  with 
wings,  and  gay  decorations  upon  their  heads,  but  bare- 
footed, with  tapers  in  their  hands,  were  led  by  their 
parents  or  nurses  to  take  part  in  the  pageant. 

After  the  procession  was  formed,  a  discharge  of  ar- 
tillery announced  the  departure  of  the  holy  image  from 
the  ehurch,  in  which  she  had  until  now  rested.  The 
advance  was  a  corps  of  cavalry,  followed  by  flocks  of 
ragged  Indians,  by  respectable  citizens  and  the  civil 
authorities,  all  bearing  lighted  wax  tapers;  then  follow- 
ed the  noroerous  religious  orders,  each  order  preceded 
by  an  Indian  carrying  on  his  back  a  huge  mahogany 
candle-box ;  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  order,  with 
their  hands  meekly  folded  on  their  breasts,  each  attend- 
ed by  two  assistants,  bringing  up  the  rear  of  Carmel- 
ites, Augustinfes,  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  Merce- 
darians ;  next  Uiase  were  other  Indians,  followed  by 
the  amftHe  little  children,  who  strew  roses  before  the 
object  of  their  adoration,  La  Sania  Virgen  de  lot  Reme- 
diM,  who  stands  majestically  under  a  canopy,  richly 
clothed,  and  surrounded  by  gilded  ornaments,  support- 
ed by  four  men.  As  she  passed,  the  people  who 
crowded  the  streets,  and  all  who  fill  the  windows  under 
which  she  is  carried,  knelt,  and  roses  are  showered 
upon  her  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Next  her  was 
another  canopy,  under  which  the  Host  was  carried,  to 
which  the  people  also  knelL  The  troops  brought  up 
the  rear,  escorting  Our  Iiady  to  the  Cathedral,  where 
she  remains  nine  days.  If  it  rain  during  this  time,  it 
is  ascribed  to  her  influence.  If  rain  precede  her  en- 
trance, it  is  because  she  was  to  be  brought  into  the 
city ;  and  if  it  follow  her  departure,  it  is  the  oonse- 
qoenoe  of  her  late  presence.  The  miracle,  of  cowse, 
never  foils.  After  the  rainy  season  has  set  in,  she  la 
introduced  annually  for  the  idohtroos  worship  of  this 


ignorant,  superatitious  people — not  only  the  eanaiUe,  but 
also  the  most  respectable  portion  of  tlte  community. 

14th  August,  1825.  I  relumed  to  the  city  yesterday 
after  an  excuraion  of  a  week  in  the  vicinity  of  CAofeo, 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  distant.  We  were 
inrited  by  an  acquaintance  to  bis  hacienda,  where  he 
promised  fine  sport  with  our  guns.  Not  content  with 
abundance  of  deer,  we  were  to  return  with  the  spoils 
of  sundry  wild  animals,  such  as  wild-cats,  bears,  pan* 
thers,  wolves  and  tigers.  Prepared  for  ferocious  con- 
tests, we  set  out  with  all  the  eagerness  of  huntsmen 
who  feast  in  their  imagintion  on  their  slaughtered  prey. 
But  in  fact,  though  to  hunt  was  our  ostensible  object, 
from  which  we  expected  little,  although  entertained  by 
our  friend  with  extravagant  hopes,  we  left  the  city 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  exercise,  of  viewing  the 
country,  and  avoiding  the  water,  which,  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  impregnated  with  the  soda  which  the 
heavy  rains  disengage  from  the  soil,  deals  sadly  with 
strangers, 

A  ride  of  five  or  six  houra  brought  us  to  the  kadenda. 
This,  I  have  elsewhere  said,  is  a  country  seat,  generally 
of  large  extent,  with  a  chapel  forming  a  part  of  the 
building,  and  surrounded  by  the  reed  or  mud  huts  of 
the  Indians,  who  are  the  laborers,  or,  as  it  were,  vassals 
of  the  estate.  A  plain,  thickly  strewed  with  these 
haciendas,  presents  the  appearance  of  numerous  vil- 
lages, each  with  its  steeple  and  bell.  The  buildings 
are  hollow  squares,  extensive  and  commodious,  and 
embracing  in  their  several  ranges  the  usual  conve- 
niences of  a  farm,  such  as  stables,  and  yards  for  poul- 
try, sheep  and  cattle.  They  all  have  a  look  of  anti^ 
quity,  of  strength  and  durability,  which,  at  a  distance, 
is  imposing ;  but  on  nearer  view,  they  are  commonly 
found  dilapidated,  and  devoid  of  neatness,  and  desti- 
tute of  the  garden  and  the  orchard,  which  give  so 
much  the  appearance  of  comfort  to  the  country  houses 
of  the  United  States. 

This  is  their  general  character,  as  far  as  I  have  seen 
them,  and  such  was  the  commodious  dwelling  to  which 
we  were  now  hospitably  invited.  It  bore  the  air  of 
tattered  grandeur — in  its  dimensions  and  in  its  ruined 
state  showing  marks  of  pristine  elegance.  It  was  par- 
tially fortified,  as  were  most  of  them,  during  the  revo- 
lution, for  protection  from  lawless  depredation,  and 
from  the  numerous  bands  of  banditti  who  then  roamed 
through  the  country,  and  were  royalists  or  republicans, 
as  was  most  expedient  to  accomplish  their  designs. 
Even  at  this  time,  these  defences  are  esteemed  neces- 
sary to  ensure  safety  from  the  robbera  who  have  es* 
caped  the  vigilance  of  government  by  concealing  them- 
selves in  the  adjacent  mountains. 

On  the  day  of  our  arrival  nothing  occurred  particu- 
larly to  attract  our  notice,  except  that,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  dinner,  the  tall  Indian  waiter  fell  upon  his 
knees  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  gave  thanks^a 
custom  common,  I  am  told,  in  the  country.  To  our 
surprise,  this  was  not  repeated.  He  wiKs  either  told 
that  we  were  heretics,  (as  all  foreigners  are  designated) 
or  was^eterred  because  some  of  our  Catholic  friends 
were  less  devout  on  the  occasion  than  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  them. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  hero  to  mention,  that  the  dinner 
table  of  the  Mexicans  is  of  indefinite  length,  always 
standing  in  the  eating  room.    One  end  only  is  com- 
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monly  used.  The  seat  of  honor  is  at  the  head,  where 
the  most  distinguished  and  most  honored  guest  is  al- 
trays  placed ;  the  rest  arrange  themselves  according  to 
their  rank  and  coaseq[uence ;  the  dependants  occupy- 
ing the  lowest  seats. 

After  a  cup  of  chocolate  at  six  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, we  went  in  pursuit  of  game,  and  roamed  through 
the  hills  and  mountains  which  are  contiguous,  meeting 
with  very  little  success.  At  about  tweWe  we  partook 
of  our  breakfast,  which  was  brought  to  us  more  than 
two  leagues  from  the  hacienda — after  which  we  prose- 
cuted our  hunt.  Our  sole  reward  was  a  heavy  shower 
of  rain — and  between  four  and  five  we  returned  to  the 
hacienda,  well  wearied,  having  walked  at  least  twelve 
miles  over  steep  mountains. 

On  the  following  day  we  set  out  with  our  mules,  &c. 
to  try  our  fortune  higher  up  the  mountains,  and  after  a 
ride  of  between  three  and  four  hours,  reached  a  herds- 
man's hut,  where  we  were  to  lodge  at  nighL  We  were 
unsuccessful  in  finding  game  in  the  evening,  and  after  a 
laborious  search  for  deer,  sought  our  hut — a  log  build- 
ing, about  fifteen  feet  square,  in  which  twelve  of  us, 
men,  women  and  children,  stowed  ourselves.  Annoyed 
by  fleas,  and  almost  frozen  by  the  chill  mountain  air, 
within  two  leagues  of  the  snow-crowned  Iztaedhuail,  we 
passed  a  sleefAess  night. 

£lariy  next  morning,  whilst  others  of  the  party  en- 
gaged in  hunting  for  deer,  with  two  companions  I 
ascended  the  highest  peak  of  this  range,  (except  those 
covered  with  snow,)  with  great  labor  and  fatigue ;  but 
we  were  compensated  amply  by  the  grand  view  be- 
neath and  aroand  us.  The  adjoining  peak  to  the  south 
of  us  was  the  Jxtaccihuatlf  about  a  league  distant.  We 
felt  very  sensibly  the  influence  of  its  snow.  Beyond 
this,  the  PopocaiepeU  raised  its  lofty  cone,  while  far  in 
the  southeast  appeared  Orizabaf  around  whose  crest  the 
clouds  were  just  then  gathering.  The  plains  of  Puehla 
and  Mexico  are  on  opposite  sides  of  this  seemingly  in- 
terminable ridge  on  which  we  stood.  From  the  latter, 
the  clouds,  which  we  had  been  long  admiring  far  beneath 
us,  hiding  the  world  from  our  view,  were  gradually 
curling,  and  disclosed  the  distant  capital  with  its  adjoin- 
ing lakes  and  isolated  hiils.  The  chilling  wind  drove 
us  ^m  our  height,  but  in  descending  we  often  rested 
to  enjoy  a  scene  which  the  eyes  never  tire  in  beholding. 

Id  the  evening,  we  left  the  mountain  for  the  hacienda, 
where  we  spent  another  day.  Our  friends  were  ex- 
tremely kind  to  us,  and  regretted  more  than  ourselves 
our  ill  success  in  quest  of  game.  Being  little  of  a  sports- 
man, to  me  it  was  a  trifling  disappointment.  I  enjoyed 
abundant  gratification  in  seeing  the  country,  its  people 
and  manner  of  living.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
bad  blood  of  the  Mexicans,  I  cannot  but  view  them  as 
a  mild  and  amiable  people — nature  has  bestowed  her 
bounties  Hberally  upon  them :  for  their  stale  of  degra- 
dation and  ignorance  they  are  indebted  not  to  any  natu- 
ral deficiencies  of  their  own,  but  to  the  miserable  and 
timid  policy  of  their  former  Spanish  masters.  They  are 
superstitious,  but  this  arisesirom  their  education ;  they 
are  jealous  of  strangers — the  policy  of  Spain  made  them 
Bo;  and  they  are  ignorant,  fi>r  in  ignorance  alone  could 
they  be  retained  in  blind  subjection  to  the  mother  coun- 
try. If  they  are  vicious,  their  vices  arise  from  their 
ignorance  of  what  is  virtuous — of  what  is  ennobling. 
They  are  indolent  because  they  arc  not  permitted  to 


enjoy  the  fruits  of  industry,  and  nature  supplies  their 
wants  so  bountifully,  they  are  compelled  to  exert  them- 
selves but  little. 

These  are  in  fact  serious  defects,  but  the  improvement 
of  the  Mexican  people  is  daily  taking  place.  They  are 
beginning  to  be  enlightened  with  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun  of  liberty ;  and  after  the  present  generation  has 
passed  away,  the  succeeding  one  will  exhibit  those 
political  and  moral  virtues,  which  are  the  offspring  of 
freedom.  The  effects  of  a  daily  increasing  intercourse 
with  foreigners  are  even  now  perceptible,  and  lead  me 
to  believe,  that,  before  many  years  roll  over,  a  wonder- 
ful change  must  lake  place.  Society,  too,  will  improve : 
ladies  will  no  longer  gormandize  or  smoke — will  dis- 
cover that  it  is  vulgar  to  attend  cock-fights,  and  will 
bestow,  with  increased  regard  for  their  personal  appear- 
ance, greater  attention  upon  the  cultiration  of  their 
minds. 

In  Mexico,  there  are  few  parties,  either  at  dinner,  or 
in  the  evening.  None  will  suit  butgreat  balls,  and  these 
must  occur  seldom,  else  none  but  the  wealthy  can  attend 
them,  80  expensive  are  the  decorations  ajKl  dresses  of 
the  ladies.  They  esteem  it  extremely  vulgar  to  wear 
the  same  ball-dress  more  than  once.  Society  is  cut  up 
into  small  iertidiaa  or  parties  of  intimate  acquaintances, 
who  meet  invariably  at  the  same  house,  and  talk,  play 
the  pianoy  sing,  dance,  and  smoke  at  their  ease  and 
pleasure. 

Sometimes  I  attend  the  Theatre.  This  is  divided 
into  boxes,  which  families  hire  for  a  year.  If  the  play 
be  uninteresting,  they  visit  each  other's  box,  and  pass 
the  evening  in  conversation.  It  is  diverting  to  observe 
the  gentlemen  take  from  their  pockets  a  flint  and  steel 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  their  cigars,  and  then  to  ex- 
tend the  favor  of  a  Ught  to  the  ladies ;  and  sometimes 
the  whole  theatre  seems  as  if  filled  with  fire-flies. 

Inunediately  on  rising,  a  Mexican  takes  a  small  cup 
of  chocolate  with  a  little  bread  and  a  glass  of  water. 
At  ten,  they  take  what  they  call  breakfast — ^it  is  in  fact 
equivalent  to  a  dinner,  consisting  not  of  tea  or  coffee,  but 
of  meats,  sweetmeats  and  wine.  At  about  three,  dinner 
is  served.  At  six  or  seven,  they  again  take  diocolate ; 
and  at  ten,  an  enormous  supper  is  laid  of  hot  meats,  &c. 
equal  to  a  third  dinner.  At  these  meals,  three  or  four 
dishes  of  meats,  with  very  few  vegetables,  are  brought 
on  in  various  courses — ^the  oUa  podrida,  a  mixture  of 
meats,  fruits^  and  vegetables  boiled  togethei^-«iways 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  first  course— ^/Wjoles — beans 
boiled — ^invariably  precede  the  sweetmeats,  of  which 
the  Mexicans  are  extremely  fond.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
reason  why  good  teeth  are  seldom  seen  in  Mexico. 
♦  ♦♦*♦♦ 

83d  November,  1825.  I  hare  stated  that  few  parties 
are  given  in  Mexico.  Balls  are  sometimes  held  by  the 
Annerican  and  English  Legations.  If,  on  these  occa- 
sions, fifty  ladies  attend,  it  is  considered  a  prodigious 
number  to  assemble  together.  The  expenses  of  prepa- 
ration which  they  incur  are  enormous^  and  deter  many, 
however  devoted  they  may  be  to  pleasure,  from  partaking 
in  frequent  diversions  of  this  kind.  Society,  too,  has  not 
acquired  that  equilibrium  which  the  democratical  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  must  produce  eventually.  A 
powerful  aristocracy,  as  may  reasonably  be  supposed, 
still  exists  in  the  capital — ^time  alone  will  level  this — ^it 
will  die  with  the  present  generation,  taking  for  granted 
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that  the  repablicamsm  of  Mezioo  will  be  permanent. 
AiiaUKncy,  of  ooune,  reduces  the  highest  class  of  so- 
ckiy  to  a  limited  number,  so  that  a  large  assemblage  of 
kdies  here  would  be  thought  small  in  the  United  States. 
At  wfaateTcr  bour  yon  invite  company,  it  will  not 
eoflect  belbre  nine,  and  the  most  fashionable  appear 
between  ten  and  eleren.  The  music  soon  inTites  them 
to  the  waltz,  or  to  the  Spanish  country-dance,  both  of 
which  are  graceful,  and  perhaps  Toluptuous,  when 
danced,  as  in  Mexico,  to  the  music  of  guitars  or  of  ban- 
dolines. They  dance  upon  brick  floors — there  are  none 
other  in  Mexican  houses — generally  bare,  but  foreigners 
haYe  introdocttd  the  more  comfortable  fashion  of  cover- 
ing them  witb  canvass ;  and  as  the  steps  are  simple, 
without  tbe  bopping  and  restlessness  of  our  cotillons  or 
quadrilles,  it  is  not  so  unpleasant  as  would  be  supposed  ; 
they  glide  over  the  pavement  without  much  exertion. 
The  dancing  continues,  not  unhiterruptedly  as  with  us, 
bat  at  intenratls,  until  twelve  o*clock,  when  the  ladies  are 
conducted  to  the  supper  table,  which  must  be  loaded 
witb  Bubstantial  as  well  as  sweet  things.  After  supper, 
dancing  is  continued,  and  the  company  begins  to  dis- 
perse between  one  and  two  in  the  morning,  and  some- 
times not  until  near  daybreak. 

None  of  the  wealthy  families  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample set  them  by  foreigners.  They  give  no  balls  or 
dinners.  Although  I  have  now  been  here  six  months, 
I  have  nerer  dined  in  a  Mexican  house  in  the  city. 
Their  hospitality  consists  in  this :  they  place  their  houses 
and  all  they  possess  at  your  disposal,  and  are  the  better 
pleased  tbe  oflener  you  visit  them,  but  they  rarely,  if 
ever,  ofier  you  refreshments  of  any  kind.  It  is  said 
that  they  are  gratified  if  you  will  dine  with  them  un- 
ceremoniously, but  they  never  invite  you. 

3l8t  December,  1825.  I  can  scarcely  persuade  my- 
self that  to-morrow  will  be  New- Year's  day.  The 
weather  is  most  delightful.  We  are  now  sitting  with 
our  windows  open — at  night  too.  About  a  fortnight 
ago  the  mornings  were  uncomfortably  cool ;  but  the  sun 
at  mid-day  is  always  hot.  What  a  delightful  climate ! 
And  we  are  now  eating  the  fruits  of  a  northern  mid- 
summer. We  have  always  had  fresh  oranges  since  our 
arrival.  A  week  since  we  had  green  peas ;  and  to-day 
five  diflerent  kinds  of  fruit  appeared  upon  our  table — 
oranges,  apples^  walnuts,  granadites  dt  C/tina^  and  chi- 
risioys* — the  last,  la  reina  de  loa  frutoSf  (tbe  queen  of 
fruit,)  tasting  like  strawberries  and  cream.  The  mar- 
kets contain  numerous  other  sorts.  Our  friends  at  home 
are  now  gathering  around  the  glowing  coals,  or  tread- 
ing the  snow  without.  We  see  the  former  in  the  kitch- 
en only — the  latter  on  the  valcanoes  which  tower  in  the 
distance.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

7th  December,  1827.  A  letter  from  home  a6fords  me 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  friends  generally 
continue  to  enjoy  good  health,  and  are  subject  to  none 
other  than  the  ordinary  ills  of  life,  such  as  cut-throat 
weather,  squalling  brats,  or  a  twinge  or  two  of  gout  or 
rheumatism.  These  are  evils  which  humanity  is  decreed 
to  sufier  throughout  the  world ;  but  in  Mexico  we  are 
more  exempt  from  most  of  them  than  elsewhere.  The 
sun  now  sIAms  twelve  houra  of  every  day,  and  either 
the  moon  or  stars  give  light  to  the  other  twelve.  Such 
will  the  weather  continue  to  be  until  May  or  June, 
when  the  rains  fall  with  such  regularity  and  certainty, 
that  rery  slight  observation  enables  us  to  know  when 


to  go  out,  or  to  shelter  ourselves.  The  mornings  now 
are  only  a  little  cool,  although  we  are  in  mid- winter ; 
and  our  tables  are  supplied  with  fruit  as  bountifully  as 
in  the  months  of  July  and  AugusL  Our  other  ills  are 
in  like  manner  triviaL  We  are  sometiiBes  ennuyia 
for  want  of  society,  but  books,  and  sometimes  a  game 
of  chess,  enable  us  to  live  without  being  driven  to  the 
commission  of  suicide.  And  as  a  dernier  reeorty  we 
throw  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  this  being 
the  peculiar  delightful  climate  for  sleep — ^no  mosquitos, 
nor  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  The  thermometer  ordi- 
narily ranges  at  about  70°  of  Fahrenheit. 


SCENES  FROM  AN  UNPUBUSHED  DRAMA, 

BT  EDGAR  A.  FOE. 

I. 

ROBAS.  A  Lsdy^t  apartment,  with  a  window  open  and  looking 
into  a  garden.  Lalage,  In  deep  mourning,  reading  at  a  table 
on  which  He  eome  boolce  and  a  hand  mirror.  In  the  back 
ground  Jacinta  (a  aenrant  maid)  leans  careleaaly  upon  a  chair. 

Lalage,  Jaointa !  is  it  thou  ? 

Jaeinia  {pertly.)  Yes,  Ma*am,  Pm  here. 

Lalage.  I  did  not  know,  Jacinta,  you  were  in  waiting. 
Sit  down ! — let  not  my  presence  trouble  you — 
Sit  down  1 — for  I  am  humble,  most  humbte. 

Jaeinta  {aride.)  'Tistime. 

{Jacinta  seats  kersey  in  a  side'leng  mannerupim 
the  chahTf  resting  her  elbows  upon  the  back,  and 
regarding  her  mistress  with  a  contemptuous 
look,    Lalage  continues  to  read.) 

Ltdage.  "  It  in  another  climate,  so  be  said, 
*'  Bore  a  bright  golden  flower,  but  not  i*  this  soil  !** 

{poMses — turns  oter  some  leaves^  and  resumes.) 
"  No  lingering  winters  there,  nor  snow,  nor  shower— 
"  But  Ocean  ever  to  refresh  mankind 
'*  Breathes  the  shrill  spirit  of  the  western  wind." 
Oh,  beautiful ! — most  beautiful  f— how  like 
To  what  my  fevered  soul  doth  dream  of  Heaven  ! 
O  happy  land !  {pauses.)  She  died  ! — the  maiden  died! 
O  still  more  happy  maiden  who  could'st  die ! 
Jacinta ! 

{Jacinta  returns  no  answer,  and  Lalage  presently  resumu.) 
Again ! — a  similar  tale 
Told  of  a  beauteous  dame  beyond  the  sea  ! 
Thus  speaketh  one  Ferdinand  in  the  words  of  the  play — 
"  She  died  full  young"— one  Bossola  answers  him — 
"  I  think  not  so ! — her  infelicity 
Seem'd  to  have  years  too  many"'— Ah  luckless  lady ! 
Jacinta !     {still  no  emstoer.) 

Here's  a  far  sterner  story 
But  like — oh !  very  like  in  its  despair — 
Of  that  Elgyptian  queen,  winning  so  easily 
A  thousand  hearts — losing  at  length  her  own. 
She  died.    Thus  endeth  the  history — and  her  maids 
Lean  over  her  and  weep — two  gentle  maids 
With  gentle  names — ^Eiros  and  Charmion ! 
Rainbow  and  Dove !— ^Jacinta  I 

Jadnta  {pettishly.)  Madam,  what  m  it? 

Lalage.  Wilt  thou,  my  good  Jacinta,  be  so  kind 
As  go  down  in  the  library  and  bring  me 
The  Holy  Evangelists. 

Jaeinia.  Pshaw !     {exit.) 

Lalage,  If  there  be  balm 
For  the  wounded  spirit  in  Gilcad  it  is  there ! 
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Dew  in  the  night  time  of  my  bitter  (rouble 
Will  there  be  found-^"  dew  sweeter  far  than  that 
Which  hangs  like  chains  of  pearl  on  Hermon  hill." 

{re-enter  Jaetnia,  and  throws  a  vobone  on  tfutMe,) 
There,  ma*am*s,  the  book.    Indeed  «he  is  yery  trouble- 
some, {aside,) 

Lalage  {astonished,}  What  didst  thoa  say  Jacinta? 
Have  I  done  aught 
To  grieve  thee  or  to  vex  thee  7 — ^I  am  sorry. 
For  thou  hast  senred  me  long  and  ever  been 
Trust* worthy  and  respectful     {resumes  her  readtng) 

JaeiTita.  I  can't  believe 
She  has  any  more  jewels — no— no — she  gave  me  all. 

{aside.) 

Lalage.  What  didst  thou  say,  Jacinta?  Now  I  be* 
think  me 
Thou  hast  not  spoken  lately  of  thy  wedding. 
How  fares  good  Ugo? — and  when  is  it  to  be  7 
Can  I  do  aught  7 — is  there  no  farther  aid 
Thou  needest,  Jacinta? 

Jaeinta.  Is  there  no /arlA«r  aid  ? 
That's  meant  for  me.  {aside)  I'm  sure,  Madam,  you 

need  not 
Be  always  throwing  those  jewels  in  my  teeth. 

Lalage,  Jewels!  Jacinta, — now  indeed,  Jacinta, 
I  thought  not  of  the  jewels. 

Jadnta,  Oh !  perhaps  not ! 
But  then  I  might  have  sworn  iL    After  all. 
There's  Ugo  says  the  ring  is  only  paste. 
For  he*8  sure  the  Count  Castiglione  never 
Would  have  given  a  real  diamond  to  such  as  you ; 
And  at  the  best  Pm  certain,  Madam,  you  cannot 
Have  use  for  jewels  now.    But  I  might  have  sworn  it. 

{exU.) 
{Ltdage  hursts  tnio  tears  and  leans  her  head 
opon  the  table — i{/ler  a  short  pause  raises  it.) 

Lalage,  Poor  Lalage  I — and  is  it  come  to  this  7 
Thy  servant  maid  I — but  courage ! — 'tis  but  a  viper 
Whom  thou  hast  cherished  to  sling  thee  to  the  soul ! 

{taking  up  the  mirror.) 
Ha !  here  at  least's  a  friend — too  much  a  friend 
In  earlier  days — a  friend  will  not  deceive  thee. 
Fair  mirror  and  true  I  now  tell  me  (for  tliou  canst) 
A  tale — a  pretty  tale — and  heed  thou  not 
Though  it  be  rife  with  woe.     It  answers  me. 
It  speaks  of  sunken  eyes,  and  wasted  cheeks. 
And  Beauty  long  deceased— remembers  me 
Of  Joy  departed — Hope,  the  Seraph  Hope, 
Inurned  and  entombed ! — ^now,  in  a  tone 
Low,  sad,  and  solemn,  but  most  audible. 
Whispers  of  early  grave  untimely  yawning 
For  ruin'd  maid.   Fair  mirror  and  true ! — thou  liest  not ! 
Thau  hast  no  end  to  gain — no  heart  to  break-^ 

Castiglione  lied  who  said  he  loved 

Thou  true — ^he  false ! — false  I — ^false ! 

{whUe  she  speaks  a  monk  enters  her  apartmentf 
and  approaches  WMbssrved.) 

Monk.  Refuge  thou  hast 
Sweet  daughter !  in  Heaven*  Think  of  eternal  things! 
Give  up  thy  soul  to  penitence,  and  pray ! 

Lalage  {arising  hurriedly.)   I  cannot  pray ! — My  soul 
is  at  war  with  God ! 
The  frightful  sounds  of  merriment  below 
Disturb  my  senses — go !  I  cannot  pray — 
The  sweet  airs  from  the  garden  worry  me ! 


Thy  presence  grieves  me — go ! — thy  priestly  raiment 
Fills  me  with  dread — thy  ebony  c^xicifiz 
With  horror  and  awe !  • 

Monk.  Think  of  thy  precious  soull 

Lalage.  Think  of  my  early  dayst — think  of  my  fatlier 
And  mother  in  Heaven !  think  of  our  quiet  home. 
And  the  rivulet  that  ran  before  the  door! 
Think  of  my  little  sistera ! — ^think  of  them ! 
And  think  of  me ! — think  of  my  trusting  love 
And  confidence— his  vows — my  ruin — ^think!  think ! 

Of  my  unspeakable  misery ! begone ! 

Yet  stay !  yet  stay ! — what  was  it  thou  saidst  of  prayer 
And  penitence?  Didst  thou  not  speak  of  faith 
And  vows  before  the  throne  ? 

Monk.  I  did. 

Lalage.  'Tis  well 
There  is  a  vow  were  fitting  should  be  made— 
A  sacred  vow,  imperative,  and  urgent, 
A  solemn  vow ! 

Monk.  Daughter,  this  zeal  is  well ! 

Lalage.  Father,  this  zeal  is  any  tiling  but  well ! 
Hast  thou  a  crucifix  fit  for  this  thing  ? 
A  crucifix  whereon  to  register 
A  vow — a  vow.         {he  hands  her  his  own.) 
Not  that— Oh !  no !— no !— no !        {Shuddering.) 
Not  that !  Not  that ! — I  tell  thee,  holy  man. 
Thy  raiments  and  thy  ebony  cross  affright  me ! 
Stand  back !  I  have  a  crucifix  myself, — 
/have  a  crucifix!  Methinks 'twere  fitting 
The  deed — ^thc  vow — the  symbol  of  the  deed — 
And  the  deed's  register  should  tally,  father! 

{draws  a  cross-handled  dagger  and  raises  it  on  high,) 
Behold  the  cross  wherewith  a  vow  like  mine 
Is  written  in  Heaven ! 

Monk,  Thy  words  are  madness, daughter! 
And  speak  a  purpose  unholy — ^thy  lips  are  livid— 
Thine  eyes  are  wild — tempt  not  the  wrath  divine — 
Pause  ere  too  late ! — oh  be  not — be  not  rash ! 
Swear  not  the  oath — oh  swear  it  not ! 

Lalage.  'Tis  sworn ! 


II. 


ROME.    An  apartment  In  a  palace.    Poliiian  aod  Baldazzar, 
his  Triead. 


B(ddaxxar.- 


-Arouse  thee  now,  Poliiian  ! 


Thou  must  not — nay  indeed,  indeed,  thou  shalt  not 
Give  way  unto  these  humors.    Be  thyself! 
Shake  off  the  idle  fancies  that  beset  thee, 
And  live,  for  now  thou  diest ! 

PolUian,  Not  so,  Baldazzar, 
I  live — I  live. 

Baldazzar.  PoTitian,  it  doth  grieve  me 
To  see  thee  thus. 

PUitian,  Baldazzar,  it  doth  grieve  me 
To  give  thee  cause  for  grief,  my  honored  friend. 
Command  me,  sir,  what  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  7 
At  thy  behest  I  will  shake  off  that  nature 
WhicJi  from  my  forefathers  I  did  inherit, 
Which  with  tny  mother'«  milk  I  did  imbibe, 
And  be  no  more  Politian,  but  some  other. 
Command  me,  sir. 

SaUazzar.  To  the  field  then— to  the  field. 
To  the  senate  or  the  field. 

PottUan.  Alas  I  Alas! 
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Thutaanimp  would  follow  me eTen  there ! 

Then  a  an  imp  haik  followed  me  even  there  I 

T^ere  B'^— what  Yoice  waa  that  ? 
BddBxar.  I  heard  it  noL 

I  heard  not  any  voice  except  thine  own, 

And  the  echo  of  thine  own. 
PbKfian.  Then  I  but  dreamed. 
BtUnrrm;  Give  not  thy  soul  to  dreams :  the  catnp — 
the  court 
fiefit  ihee— Fame  awaits  thee — Glory  call»— 
And  her  the  trumpet-tongued  thou  wilt  not  hear 
In  hearkening  lo  imaginary  sounds 
And  phantom  voices. 

PaiUiBL  It  it  a  phantom  voice, 
Didst  thou  not  hear  it  then  ? 
I  heard  it  not. 
Thou  heardst  it  not  1^— Baldazzar,  speak 
no  more 
To  me,  Politian,  of  thy  camps  and  courts. 
Oh !  I  am  aick,  sick,  sick,  even  unto  death. 
Of  the  hoUow  and  high  sounding  vanities 
Of  the  populous  Elarth !  Bear  with  me  yet  awhile ! 
We  have  been  boys  together — school-fellows — 
And  now  are  friends— yet  diall  not  be  so  long. 
For  in  the  eternal  city  tbou  shalt  do  me 
A  kind  and  gentle  office,  and  a  Power — 
A  Power  august,  benignant,  and  supreme — 
Shall  then  absolve  thee  of  all  farther  duties 
Unto  thy  friend. 

Bddaxzar,  Thou  speakest  a  fearful  riddle 
I  witt  not  understand. 

Poitttaa.  Yet  now  as  Fate 
Approaches,  and  the  hours  are  breathing  low, 
The  sands  of  Time  are  changed  to  golden  grains. 
And  dazzle  me,  Baldazzar.    Alas!  Alas! 
I  aauui  die,  having  within  my  heart 
So  keen  a  relisb  for  the  beautiful 
As  hath  been  kindled  within  it.    Methinks  the  air 
Is  balmier  now  than  it  was  wont  to  be^ 
Rich  melodies  are  floating  in  the  winds — 
A  ni§r  loveliness  bedecks  the  earth — 
And  with  a  holier  lustre  the  quiet  moon 
Siueth in  Heaven. — ^Histl  hist!  thou  canst  not  say 
Thoa  hearest  not  now,  Baldazzar  I 

BaMstssr.  Indeed  I  hear  not. 

PtHUoL  Not  hear  it  I — listen  now, — Glisten  ! — the 
ftiotsst  sound 
And  yet  the  sweetest  that  ear  ever  heard ! 
A  lady's  voice  !«-and  sorrow  in  the  tone ! 
BaMazzar,  it  oppresses  me  like  a  spell ! 
Again ! — again ! — how  solemnly  it  falls 
Into  my  heart  of  hearts  I  that  voice — tl^  voice 
I  sorely  never  heard — yet  it  were  well 
Had  I  but  heard  it  with  its  thrilling  tones 
In  earlier  days! 

BflUszsor.  I  my  self  hear  it  now* 
Be  still  '--the  voice,  if  I  mistake  not  greatly, 
IWeeds  from  yonder  lattioe— whidi  you  may  see 
Very  plainly  through  the  window — that  lattice  belongs, 
Does  it  not?  unto  this  palace  of  the  Duke. 
The  singer  is  undoubtedly  beneath 
The  roof  of  his  Ejccellency-^und  perhaps 
Is  eren  that  Aleasandra  of  whom  he  spoke 
As  the  betrothed  of  Caetiglione, 
His  son  and  heir. 


Politian,  Be  still ! — ^it  comes  again ! 
Voice         And  is  thy  heart  so  strong 
{very  finntly,)  As  for  to  leave  me  thos 

Who  hath  loved  thee  so  long 
In  wealth  and  wo  among? 
And  is  thy  heart  so  strong 
As  for  to  leave  me  thus  ? 

Say  nay — say  nay! 
Bddttxxosr,  The  song  is  English,  and  I  oft  have  heard  it 
In  merry  England — never  so  plaintively — 
Hist — hist !  it  comes  again ! 

Foiee  Is  it  so  strong 

(mart  loudly,)  As  for  to  leave  me  thus. 

Who  hath  loved  thee  so  long 
In  wealth  and  wo  among? 
And  is  thy  heart  so  strong 
As  for  to  leave  me  thus  ? 

Say  nay — ^say  nay ! 
Btddaxxar.  Tis  hush'd  and  all  is  still ! 
PoUtian.  All  m  not  stilL 
Bddaxxor.  Let  us  go  down. 
PditUau  Gk>  down,  Baldazzar  I  go ! 
Baldazzar,   The  hour  is  growing   late — the  Duke 
awaits  us, — 
Thy  presence  is  expected  in  the  hall 
Below.    What  ails  thee,  Earl  Politian  7 

Voice  Who  hath  loved  thee  so  long,  , 

(distinetly.)     In  wealth  and  wo  among, 
And  is  thy  heart  so  strong  ? 

Say  nay ! — say  nay ! 
Baldazzar,  Let  us  descend  I — 'tis  time.  Politian,  give 
These  fancies  to  the  wind.    Remember,  pray. 
Your  bearing  lately  savored  much  of  rudeness 
Unto  the  Duke.    Arouse  thee!  and  remember ! 
PoUtian,  Remember?  I  do.  Lead  on!  I  <fo  remember. 

(ffwng.) 
Let  us  descend.    Baldazzar !  Oh  I  would  give, 

Freely  would  give  the  broad  lands  of  my  earldom 

To  look  upon  the  face  hidden  by  yon  lattice, 

To  gaze  upon  that  veiled  face,  and  hear  * 

Once  more  that  silent  tongue. 

Baldazzar.  Let  me  beg  you,  sir, 
Descend  with  me — the  Duke  may  be  offended. 
Let  us  go  down  I  pray  you. 

( Voice  loudly.)  Say  nay !— say  nay ! 

Politian  {aside. )  'Tis  strange ! — 'lis  very  strange — me- 
thought  the  voice 
Chimed  in  with  my  desires  and  bade  me  stay ! 

(approaching  the  toindow.) 
Sweet  voice !  I  heed  thee,  and  will  surely  stay. 
Now  be  this  Fancy,  by  Heaven,  or  be  it  Fate, 
Still  will  I  not  descend.    Baldazzar,  make 
Apology  unto  the  Duke  for  me, 
I  go  not  down  to  nighL 

Baldaxzar,  Your  lordship's  pleasure 
Shall  be  attended  to.    Good  night,  Politian. 

Politian,  Good  night,  my  friend,  good  night. 


ni. 

The  Oardena  of  a  Palaca— MoonllghL    Lalagc  and  Politian. 

Lalage.  And  dost  thou  apeak  of  love 
To  me,  Politian? — dost  thou  speak  of  love 
To  Lalagc? — ah  wo — ah  wo  is  me! 
This  mockery  is  most  cruel — most  cruel  indeed  I 
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PolUian,   Weep  not !  oh,  weep  not  thus— thy  bitter 
tears 
Will  madden  me.    Ob  weep  not,  Lalag»— 
Be  comforted.    I  know — ^I  know  it  all, 
And  ttUl  t  speak  of  love.    Look  at  me,  brightest. 
And  beautiful  Lalage,  and  listen  to  me  t 
Thou  askest  me  if  I  could  speak  of  love. 
Knowing  what  I  know,  and  seeing  what  I  have  leea. 
Thou  askest  me  that — and  thus  I  answer  thee— 
Thus  on  my  bended  knee  I  answer  thee.     (knieHng.) 
Sweet  Lalage,  1  love  thee — ^love  thee — love  thee ; 
Thro'  good  and  ill — thro'  weal  and  wo  I  love  thee. 
Not  mother,  with  her  first  bom  on  her  knee. 
Thrills  with  intenser  love  than  I  for  thee. 
Not  on  Gkid's  altar,  in  an)r  time  or  dime, 
Burned  there  a  holier  fire  than  bumeth  now 
Within  my  spirit  for  thee.    And  do  1  love  ?    {writing,) 
EvM  for  thy  woes  I  love  thee— even  for  thy  woes— 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  woes. 

Lalage,  Alas,  proud  Earl, 
Thou  dost  forget  thyself,  remembering  me! 
How,  in  thy  father's  halls,  among  the  maidens 
Pure  and  reprbachless  of  thy  princely  line. 
Could  the  dishonored  Lalage  abide  ? 
Thy  wife,  and  witlv*  tainted  memory — 
My  seared  and  blighted  name,  how  would  it  tally 
With  the  ancestral  honors  of  thy  house. 
And  with  thy  glory  7 

PdUian,  Speak  not — speak  not  of  glory ! 
I  hate — I  loathe  the  name ;  I  do  abhor 
The  unsatisfactory  and  ideal  thing. 
Art  thou  not  Lalage  and  I  Politian? 
Do  I  not  love — art  thou  not  beautiful — 
What  need  we  more?  Ha!  glory  !-^now  speak  not  of  it! 
By  all  I  hold  most  sacred  and  most  solemn — 
By  all  my  wishes  now— «ny  fears  hereafter-** 
By  all  I  scorn  on  earth  and  hope  in  heaven — 
There  is  no  deed  I  would  more  glory  in. 
Than  in  thy  cause  lo  scoff  at  this  same  glory 
And  trample  it  under  fooL    What  matters  it— 
What  matters  it,  my  fairest,  and  my  best. 
That  we  go  down  unhonored  and  forgotten 
Into  the  dust — so  we  descend  together. 
Descend  together — and  then — and  then  perchance 

Lalage,  Why  dost  thou  pause,  Politian  7 

PdHian,  And  then  perchance 
Arise  together,  Lalage,  and  roam 
The  starry  and  quiet  dwellings  of  the  blest, 
And  still 

Lalage,  Why  dost  thou  pause,  Politian  ? 

PolUian.  And  still  together — together. 

Lalage,  Now  Earl  of  Leicester ! 
Thou  hvest  me,  and  In  my  heart  of  hearts 
I  feel  thou  lovest  me  truly. 

PoUtian,  Oh,  Lalage !  ((AfWotng  himMi{fupon  his  iMte) 
And  lovest  thou  me  7 

Lalage,  Hist ! — hush  !  within  the  gloom 
Of  yonder  trees  methought  a  figure  past — 
A  spectral  figure,  solemn,  and  slow,  and  noiseless — 
Like  the  grim  shadow  Conscience,  solemn  and  noiseless. 

(walka  aero»$  and  retitrtu.) 
I  was  mistaken — Hwas  tnit  a  giant  bough 
Stirred  by  the  autumn  wind.    Politian ! 

PolUian,  My  Lalagc--i-my  love !  why  art  thou  moved  ? 
Why  dost  thou  turn  so  pale?  Not  Conscience'  self, 


Far  less  a  shadow  which  thou  Ukenest  to  it. 
Should  shake  the  finn  spirit  thus.    But  the  night  wind 
Is  chilly — and  these  melancholy  boughs 
Throw  over  all  things  a  gloom. 

Lalage,  Politian! 
Thou  speakest  to  me  of  lore.    Knowest  thou  the  land 
With  which  all  tongues  are  busy — a  land  new  £>und — 
Miraculously  found  by  one  of  Genoa — 
A  thousand  leagues  within  the  golden  west; 
A  fairy  land  of  flowers,  and  fruit,  and  sunshine. 
And  crystal  Ukes,  and  over^arching  forests, 
And  mountains,  around  whose  towering  summits  the 

winds 
Of  Heaven  untrammelled  Baw — ^which  air  to  breathe 
Is  Happiness  now,  and  will  be  Freedom  hereafter 
In  days  that  are  to  come  7 

PoUHan,  O,  wilt  thou — ^wilt  thou 
Fly  to  that  Paradise — my  Lalage,  wilt  thou 
Fly  thither  with  me?  There  Care  shall  be  forgotten. 
And  Sorrow  shall  be  no  more,  and  Eros  be  aU. 
And  life  shall  then  be  mine,  for  I  will  live 
For  thee,  and  in  thine  eyes — and  thou  shall  be 
No  more  a  mourner — but  the  radiant  Joys 
Shall  wait  upon  thee,  and  the  angel  Hope 
Attend  thee  ever;  and  I  will  kneel  to  thee, 
And  worship  thee,  and  call  thee  my  beloved, 
My  own,  my  beautiful,  my  love,  my  wife, 
My  all ; — oh,  wilt  thou — wilt  thou,  Lalage^ 
Fly  thither  with  me? 

LaUtgt,  A  deed  is  to  be  done — 
CastigUone  lives! 

PdUian,  And  he  shall  die !  (exSL) 

Lalage,  {afler a  jtmue,)  And — he — shall— die! 
alas! 
Castiglione  die  7  Who  spoke  the  words? 
Where  am  I? — what  was  it  he  said 7-^Politian ! 
Thou  art  not  gone — thou  art  not  gone,  Politian ! 
I  feel  thou  art  not  gone — yet  dare  not  look. 
Lest  1  behold  thee  not ;  thou  cmddtt  not  go 
With  those  words  upon  thy  lips — O,  speak  to  me! 
And  let  me  hear  thy  Toice— one  word^-one  word, 
To  say  thou  art  not  gone,— one  little  sentence, 
To  say  how  thou  dost  scorn — ^how  thou  dost  hate 
My  womanly  weakness.  Ha!  ha!  thou  art  not  gone — 

0  speak  to  me  !  I  knew  thou  wouldst  not  go! 

1  knew  thou  wouldst  not,  oouldst  not,  durst  not  go. 
Villain,  thou  art  not  gone — thou  mockest  me ! 

And  thus  I  clutch  thee — ^thus ! ^He  is  gone,  be  is 

gone- 
Gone — gone.  Where  am  I  ?■       His  well — ^"tis  very  well ! 
So  that  the  blade  be  keen^-the  blow  be  sure, 
'Tis  well,  'tis  very  well — alas  I  alas !  (cant) 


LOGIC. 


Among  ridiculous  conceits  may  be  selected  per  esec^ 
lence,  the  thought  of  a  celebrated  Abb^ — "  that  the  heart 
of  man  being  triangular,  and  the  worid  spherical  in  form, 
it  was  evident  that  all  worldly  greatness  could  not  fill 
the  heart  of  man."  The  same  person  concluded, "  that 
since  among  the  Hebrews  the  same  word  expresses 
death  and  life,  (a  point  only  making  the  diflerence,)  it 
was  therefore  plain  that  there  was  little  difiference  be- 
tween life  and  death.**  The  chief  objection  to  this  is, 
that  no  one  Hebrew  word  signifies  life  and  death. 
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'an  ADDRESS  ON  EDUCATION, 

AS  CeOTHBCTlD  WITH  THE  PKRMANEN€B  OF  OUR  REPUB- 

UCAN  INSTITUTIONS, 

DtStvnd  before  the  Inatkute  of  Sducation  of  Hampden  Sidney 
College,  at  ita  AnnlTenary  Meeting,  September  ilie  94th,  1635, 
OS  the  iDTicatioQ  of  that  bodj,— by  Luclan  Minor,  Eaq.  of 


iPukUthed  hy  reqitetl  of  the  hutitute.} 
Mr.  Fr—Mtm,  and  Qentleman  of  the  Institute  : 

1  am  to  oSer  you,  and  this  large  assembly,  some 
thoughts  upon  Education,  at  a  memia  of  preserving  the 
Mepubiican  InstUtUioiu  of  our  country. 

The  sentiment  of  the  Roman  Senate,  who,  upon  their 
general's  return  with  the  shattered  remains  of  a  great 
■rmy  fitNO  an  almost  annihilating  defeat,  thanked  and 
applauded  him  for  nof  despmring  of  the  Republic^  has,  in 
later  times^  been  moulded  into  an  apothegm  of  political 
mofality;  and  few  sayings,  of  equal  dignity,  are  now 
more  hackneyed,  than  that  **  A  good  citizen  will  never 
despair  of  the  commonwealth." 

I  shall  hope  to  escape  the  anathema,  and  the  charge 
of  disloyalty  to  our  popular  institutions,  implied  in  the 
terms  of  this  apothegm,  if  I  doubt,  somewhat,  its  un- 
qualified truth;  when  you  consider  how  frequently 
omens  of  ruin,  overclouding  the  sky  of  our  country, 
have  constrained  the  most  unquestionable  republican  pa- 
trioi'sheart  to  quiver  with  alarm,  if  not  to  sink  in  des|3air. 
'When  a  factious  minority,  too  strong  to  be  punished 
■s  traitors,  treasonably  itsfoae  to  xally  under  tlieir  coun- 
try's flag,  in  defence  o£  her  rights  and  in  obedience  to 
her  laws ;  when  a  factious  majority,  by  partial  legisla- 
tion, pervert  the  government  to  the  ends  of  self-aggran- 
dizement or  tyranny;  when  mobs  dethrone  justjce,  by 
assuming  to  be  her  ministers,  and  rush  madly  to  the 
destruction  of  property  or  of  life  ;  when  artful  dema- 
gogoes,  playing  upon  the  credulity  or  the  bad  passions 
of  a  eonfidiog  multitude,  sway  them  to  measures  the 
most  adverse  to  the  public  good ;  or  when  a  popular 
chief  (though  he  were  a  Washington)  contrives  so  far 
to  plant  his  will  m  the  place  of  law  and  of  policy,  that 
the  people  approve  or  condemn  both  measures  and  men, 
mainly  if  not  solely,  by  his  judgment  or  caprice ;  and 
when  all  history  shews  these  identical  causes  (the  off- 
qiring  of  ignorance  and  vice)  to  have  overthrown  every 
proud  republic  of  former  times ; — then,  surely,  a  Marcus 
Brotus  or  an  Algernon  Sidney, — the  njan  whose  heart 
is  the  most  irrevocably  sworn  to  liberty,  and  whose 
li^  if  required,  would  be  a  willing  sacrifice  upon  her 
altars— must  find  the  most  gloomy  forebodings  often 
haunting  his  thoughts,  and  darkening  his  hopes. 

Indeed,  at  the  best,  it  is  no  trivial  task,  to  ccnduct 
the  afiEiirs  of  a  great  people^  Even  in  the  liny  republics 
of  antiquity,  some  twenty  of  which  were  crowded  into 
a  space  less  thaa  two-thirds  of  Virginia,-— government 
was  no  Boeh  smple  maduntf  as-  some  fond  enthusiasts 
would  have  up  believe  it  might  be.  The  only  very  sim- 
ple ftMtn  of  government,  is  despotism.  There,  every 
question  of  policy,  every  complicated  problem  of  state 
eeofiomy,  every  knotty  dispute  respecting  the  rights  or 
interests  of  individuals  or  of  provinces,  is  at  once  solved 
by  the  intelligible  and  irreversible  $ic  volo  of  a  NichQlags 
or  a  Mohammed.  But  in  republics,  there  are  passions 
to  soothe ;  dasliing  interests  to  reconcile ;  jarring  opin- 
ions to  mould  into  one  result,  for  the  general  weal.  To 
ttkct  this,  requires  extensive  and  accjjprate  knowledge. 


supported  by  all  the  powers  of  reasoning  and  persuaskmp 
in  discussing  not  only  systems  of  measures,  but  their 
minutest  details,  year  after  year,  before  successive 
councils,  in  successive  generations :  and  supposing  the 
maehinery  of  LegisUdvoe,  Executive,  and  Judiciary  to  be 
so  simple  or  so  happily  adjusted,  that  an  idiot  might 
propel  it,  and  a  school-lad  with  the  first  four  rules  of 
arithmetic— or  even  "a  negro  boy  with  his  knife  and 
tally  slick"*— might  regulate  iu  movements  and  record 
their  results;  still,  those  other  objects  demand  all  the 
comprehension  and  energies  of  no  contracted  or  feeble 
mind.  Nor  are  these  qualities  needful  only  to  the  ac- 
tual administrators  of  the  governmenL  Its  proprietors, 
the  people,  must  look  bolh  vigilantly  and  inteUrgently 
to  its  administration :  for  ro  Jiable  is  power  to  continual 
abuse ;  so  perpetually  is  it  tending  to  steal  from  them 
to  their  steward  or  their  agent ;  that  if  they  either  want 
the  requisite  sagacity  to  judge  of  his  acts,  or  substitute^ 
a  blind  confidence  in  him  for  that  wise  distrust,  which 
all  experience  proves  indispensable  to  the  preservation 
of  power  in  tlie  people,^t  will  spon  be  their  power  no 
longer.  A  tame  surrender  of  it  to  him  is  inevitable, 
unless  they  comprehend  the  subjects  of  his  actioo'well 
enough  to  judge  the  character  of  his  acts :  unless 
they  know  something  of  that  vast  and  diversified 
field  of  policy,  of  duty,  and  of  right,  in  which  they 
have  set  him  to  labor.  YeS'— in  its  least  perplexed 
form,  on  its  most  diminutive  scale,  the  task  of  self- 
government  is  a  perilously  difiicult  one;  difficult,  in 
proportion  to  its  nobleness:  calling  for  the  highest 
attributes  of  the  human  character.  What,  then,  must 
it  be,  in  a  system  ao  complex  as  ours?  Two  sets 
of  public  functionaries,  to  appoint  and  superintend :  two 
sets  of  machinery  to  watch,  and  keep  in  order:  each  of 
them  not  only  complicated  within  itself,  but  constantly 
tending  to  clash  with  the  other.  Viewing  the  State 
government  alone,  how  many  fearful  dissensions  have 
arisen,  as  to  the  extent  of  its  powers,  and  the  propriety 
of  its  acts!  Turning  then  to  the  Federal  government, 
how  much  more  awful  and  nuitierous  controversies, 
respecting  both  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of 
its  measures,  have,  within  half  a  century,  convulsed  the 
whole  Union !  No  less  than  three  conjunctures  within 
that  time,  threatening  us  with  disunion  and  ei^il  war ; 
not  to  mention  the  troubles  of  the  elder  Adams'  admin- 
istration, the  conspiracy  of  Burr,  the  Missouri  dispute, 
or  the  cloud  (now,  I  trust,  about  to  disperse)  which  has 
just  been  lowering  in  our  northern  sky.  To  the  com- 
plexity of  our  two  governments,  separately  considered, 
add  the  delicate  problems  daily  springing  from  their 
relations  with  one  another,  and  from  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  twenty-four  Btates-~<Iispates  concerning 
territory ;  claims  urged  by  citizens  of  one,  ogainst  ano- 
ther state;  or  wrongs  done  to  some  states,  by  citizens 
and  residents  of  others — all  these,  and  innumerable 
other  questions,  involving  each  innumerable  ramifica- 
tions, continually  starting  up  to  try  the  wisdom  and 
temper,  if  not  to  mar  the  peace,  of  our  country; — and 
say,  if  there  are  words  forcible  and  emphatic  enough  to 
express  the  need,  that  the  popular  will,  which  lu- 
premdy  controls  this  labyrinthine  complication  of  diflfi- 
cuUiea,  should  be  enlightened  by  knowledge,  tempered 
by  kindness,  and  ruled  by  justice  ? 

*  Mt.  Randolph's ^pe«eh  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  Novem- 
ber, 1829.  ^ 
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Gentlemen,  when  such  dangers  hedge  our  political 
edifice ;  when  we  reooUect  the  Btorms  which  have  al- 
ready burst  upon  it,  and  that,  altliough  it  has  surviTed 
them,  we  have  no  guarantee  for  its  withstanding  even 
less  furious  ones  hereafter— as  a  ship  may  ride  out  many 
a  tempest  safely,  and  yet  be  so  racked  in  her  joints  as 
to  go  down  at  last  under  a  capful  of  wind  ;  above  all, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  same  cankers  which  have  de»> 
troyed  all  former  commonwealths,  are  now  at  work 
within  our  own ; — ^it  would  betoken,  to  my  view,  more 
of  irrational  credulity  than  of  patriotism,  to  feel  that 
■anguine,  unconditional  confidence  in  the  durableness 
of  our  institutions,  which  those  profess,  who  are  per- 
petually making  it  the  test  of  good  citizen^p  ^*  never  to 
despair  of  the  republic" 

But  is  it  ever  to  be  thus?  Were  then  the  visions  of 
liberty  for  centuries  on  centuries,  which  our  fathers  so 
fondly  cherished,  all  deceitful?  Were  the  toil,  and  trea- 
sare,  and  blood  they  lavished  as  that  liberty's  price,  all 
lairished  in  vain?  Is  there  no  deliverance  for  man,  from 
Ike  doom  of  subjection  which  kings  and  their  minions 
pronounce  against  him?  No  remedy  for  the  diseases 
which,  in  freedom's  apparently  most  healthful  state, 
menace  her  with  death  ? 

If  it  is  not  ever  to  be  thus ;  If  the  anticipations  of 
our  revolutionary  patriots  were  not  all  delusive  dreams, 
and  their  blood  fell  not  in  vain  to  the  ground ;  if  man's 
general  doom  is  not  subjection,  and  the  examples  of  his 
freedom  are  not  mere  deceitful  glimmerings  up  of  hap- 
piness above  the  fixed  darkness  which  enwraps  him, 
designed  but  to  amuse  his  fancy  and  to  cheat  his  hopes ; 
if  there  is  a  remedy  for  the  diseases  that  poison  the 
health  of  liberty ; — the  reason — that  remedy — can  be 
found  only  in  one  short  precept— ENLIGHTEN 
THE  PEOPLE! 

Nothing— I  scruple  not  to  avow — it  has  been  my 
thought  for  years— nothing  but  my  reliance  on  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  precept,  prevents  my  being,  at  this  instant, 
a  manarchisi.  Did  I  not,  with  burning  confidence,  be- 
lieve that  the  people  can  be  enlightened,  and  that  they 
may  so  escape  the  dangers  which  encompass  them,  I 
ahould  b&  for  consigning  them  at  once  to  the  calm  of 
hereditary  monarchy.  But  this  confidence  makes  me 
no  monafchist:  makes  me,  I  trust,  a  true  whig;  not  in 
the  party  acceptation  of  the  day,  but  in  the  sense,  em- 
ployed by  Jefierson,  of  one  who  trusts  and  eherishet  the 
ptojplt,*  Throughout  his  life,  we  find  that  great  states- 
man insisting  upon  popular  instruction  as  an  inseparable 
rei|uisite  to  his  belief  in  the  permanency  of  any  popular 
government :  "  Ignorance  and  bigotry,"  said  he,  "  like 
other  insanities,  are  incapable  of  self-government."  His 
authority  might  be  fortified  by  those  of  Sidney,  Mon- 
tesquieu, and  of  all  who  have  written  extensively  or 
luminously  upon  free  government :  but  this  is  no  time 
for  elaborate  quotations ;  and  indeed  why  cite  authori> 
ties,  to  prove  what  is  palpable  to  the  glance  ? 

Immense  is  the  chasm  to  be  filled,  immeasurable  the 
space  to  be  traversed,  between  the  present  condition  of 
mental  culture  in  Virginia,  and  that  which  can  be  safe- 

•  "  Tht  panlM  of  Whig  ^d  Tory  are  thooe  of  nature.  They 
•xiat  ia  all  codnCrres,  whether  called  by  these  ifamea,  or  by  thoae 
of  Ariatocrata  aod  Oemosrats— C^l^  droUe  aod  eOti  gauche-^ 
TJiCraaand  Radicals— Serri lea  and  Liberals.  The  sickly,  weak- 
ly, thntd  man,  fears  the  people,  and*  is  a  tory  by  nature.  The 
healthy,  strong,  and  bold,  cherishes  th^m,  and  is  a  whig  by  na- 
ivre."    Jefferton, 


\y  relied  upon,  to  save  her  from  the  dangors  that  hem 
round  a  democracy,  unsupported  by  popular  knowledge 
and  virtue.  Cyrus  the  Great,  when  a  boy,  among  his 
play  fellows,  avoided  contests  with  his  inferiors  in 
strength  and  swiftness ;  always  challenging  to  the  race 
or  the  wrestling  match,  those  fleeter  and  stronger  than 
himself:  by  which  means,  observes  Xenophon,  he  soon 
excelled  them.  .  Imitating  this  wise  magnanimity  of 
Cyrus,  let  us,  in  looking  around  to  find  how  we  may 
attain  an  excellence,  worthy  of  Virginia's  early  and  long 
illustrious  but  now  paling  iame,  compare  ourselves  not 
with  States  that  have  been  as  neglectful  as  we,  of  popu- 
lar education,  but  with  some  which  have  outstript  us  in 
that  march  of  true  glory.* 

The  Couumn'SehoU  system  of  New  York,  which  has 
been  in  operation  since  the  year  1816,  is  in  substance 
this :  The  counties  having  been  already  laid  off  into 
tracts  of  five  or  six  miles  square,  called  tewnskipsj — each 
of  these,  upon  raising  one  half  the  sum  needed  therefor 
teachers'  wages,  is  entitled  to  have  the  other  half  fur- 
nished from  the  state  treasury :  and  each  neighhorheod 
in  the  tbwnship,  before  it  can  receive  any  part  of  ihis 
joint  sum,  must  organize  itself  as  a  sekooL  district,  build 
and  furnish  a  school  house,  and  cause  a  school  to  be 
taught  there  for  at  least  three  months,  by  a  teacher  who 
has  been  examined  and  found  duly  qualified,  by  a  stand- 
ing committee,  appointed  for  that  purpose.  To  the 
schools  thus  established,  all  children,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  are  admitted  without  charge.  Mark  the  fruits  of 
this  system.  In  1832,  there  were  in  the  state  508,878 
children ;  of  whom  494,959  were  regutar  pupils  at  the 
comaum-schools :  leaving  fewer  than  14,000  for  private 
or  other  instruction,  and  reducing  the  number  who  are 
unschooled,  to  an  inappreciable  point.  In  Massachu- 
setts, the  townships  are  compelled  by  law  to  defray 
nearly  the  whole  expense  of  their  schods;  and  the  oi^ 
ganization  is  in  other  respects  less  perfect  than  in  New 
York.  In  each,  homrever,  about  oke-fovrth  of  the 
whole  populaiion  is  receiving  instruction  for  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  year;  and  in  Massachusetts,  in  1832, 
there  were  but  ten  persons  6elioeen  the  ages  of  14  and  21, 
who  could  ni4  read  and  write. 

Connecticut,  with  a  school  fund  yielding  180,000  dol- 
lars annually,  and  with  common  schools  established  by 
law  in  every  township,  finds  their  efficacy  in  a  great 
degree  marred  by  a  single  error  in  her  plan.  This  error 
is,  that  the  whole  expense  is  defrayed  by  the  state.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  people  take  little  interest  in  die 
schools ;  and  the  children  are  sent  so  irregularly,  as  to 
derive  a  very  insignificant  amount  of  beneflcial  instruc- 
tion: so  clearly  Js  it  shewn,  that  a  gratuity^  or  what 
seems  to  bfe  one,  is  but  lightly  valued.  The  statesmen 
of  Connecticut,  convinced  that  the  only  mctliod  of  rous- 
ing the  people  from  their  indifierence,  is  to  make  them 
contribute  something  for  the  achools  in  their  own  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  and  so  become  solicitous  to  get  the 
worth  of  their  money,  are  meditating  the  adoption  of  a 
plan  like  that  of  New  York. 

Even  in  Europe,  we  may  find  admirable,  nay  wonder- 
ful examples,  for  our  imitation. 

<^  Montesquieu,  mentioning  the  adoption,  by  the  Romans,  of 
an  improved  buckler  from  a  conquered  nadoa,  remarks,  that  the 
chief  mcret  of  Roman  grealnesa  was,  their  retunmnng  aity 
usage  of  their  own,  the  moment  they  fomui  a  better  one.  ["  lis 
ont  toujours  renonc6  h  leurs  usages,  sitocqu'ils  en  ont  trour^  do 
meilleurs."]    Grandeur  el  Decadence  dee  Kommins^Okap.  1. 
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Pmvssia  has  a  sjrstem,  strikingly  analogous  to  that  of 
Ne«r  York  ;  and  in  some  respects,  superior  to  it.  As 
IB  New  York,  the  superintendence  of  popular  education 
»  emmsted  to  a  distinct  branch  of  the  gOYemment ;  to 
a  gndation  of  salaried  officers,  whose  whole  time  is 
employed  in  regulating  the  courses  of  study,  compiling 
or  selecting  books,  examining  teachers,  and  inspecting 
the  schools.  At  sui table  interraJa,  are  schools  ex  pressly 
far  ike  uuCrudton  ^  Uackera:  of  which,  in  1831,  there 
existed  thirty- three — supplying  a  stock  of  instructors^ 
accomplished  in  all  the  various  knowledge  taught  in  the 
ProssiaD  schools.  In  no  country  on  earth — ^little  as  we 
might  imagine  itr^is  there  probably  so  well  taught  a 
population  as  in  Prussia.  Witness  the  fact,  that  in 
lS3I,out  of  2,043,000 children  in  the  kingdom,  S,08 1,000 
regularly  attended  the  common  schools :  leaving  but 
23,000  to  be  taught  at  their  homes  or  in  private  acade- 
mies.* France,  in  1833,  adopted  the  Prussian  plan, 
with  eflects  already  visible  in  the  habits  and  employ- 
ments of  her  people ;  and  similar  systems  have  long  ex- 
isted in  Grermany,  and  even  in  Austria.  The  schools 
fur  training  teachers  (called,. in  France  and  Germany, 
imtsmI  schools)  pervade  all  these  countries. 

In  England,  government  has  yet  done  little  towards 
educating  the  common  people :  but  Scotland  has  longf 
enjoyed  pmriA  aehooU  equalled  only  by  those  of  Prussia, 
Germany,  and  some  of  our  own  states,  in  creating  a 
virtuous  and  intelligent  yeomanry.  Throughout  Great 
Britain,  voluntary  associations  for  the  diffusion  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  in  which  are  enrolled  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  minds  not  only  of  the  British  empire  but  of 
this  age,  have  been  for  years  in  active  and  salutary 
operation ;  and,  by  publishing  cheap  and  simple  tracts 
upon  vaeful  and  entertaining  subjects,  and  by  sending 
over  the  country  competent  persons  to  deliver  plain  and 
popular  lectures,  illustrated  by  suitable  apparatus,  they 
have,  as  the  North  American  Review  expresses  it, 
"  poured  floods  of  intellectual  Kght  upon  the  low^er 
ranks  of  society." 

From  a  comparison  with  Jio  one  of  the  eight  Ameri- 
can  and  European  states  that  I  have  mentioned,  can 
Virginia  find,  in  what  she  has  done  towards  enlighten- 
ing  her  people,  the  slightest  warrant  for  that  pre-emi- 
nent self-esteem,  which,  in  some  other  respects,  she  is 
so  well  entitled  to  indulge.  Except  England,  she  is  fiu* 
behind  them  all :  and  even  England  (if  her  Societies  for 
diffusing  knowledge  have  not  already  placed  her  before 
us)  is  now  preparing,  by  wise  and  beneficent  legislation, 
to  lead  awsy  with  the  resL 

Let  me  not  be  deemed  unfilial  or  irreverent,  if  I  ex- 
pose, ssmewhat  freely,  the  deficiences  of  our  venerable 
commonwealth  in  this  one  particular*  It  is  done  in  a 
datifid^>int,  with  a  view  purely  to  their  amendnvent: 
and  may  not  children,  in  such  a  spirit  and  with  such  a 
view,  commune  frankly  with  one  another  ? 

A  great  and  obvious  difference  between  our  primary 
aefaoot  system,  and  the  coiiimon*school  systems  of  the 
northern  states,  is,  that  Uuy  take  in  all  children :  while 

•  The  eouineraUon  in  Pruasia,  is  of  children  between  7  and  14 
yean  of  a^ e ;  In  New  Tork,  of  ihoee  between  5  and  16.  In 
Proaeia,  the  eendio^  of  all  children  to  school  is  ensured  by  legal 
penalties  opon  parents,  guardiana,  and  masters,  who  fail  to  send. 
Hew  York  approzlmatea  remarkably  to  the  same  result^  by  sim- 
ply eoliniag  the  intereai  of  her  people  in  their  eehools. 

tErer  efaice  1646,  ezcept  M  years,  embracing  the  tyrannical 
and  wofthless  reigns  of  Cbaries  II  and  James  IL 


we  aim  to  instruct  only  the  diildren  of  the  poor/  literary 
pm^^8.  We  thus  at  once  create  two  causes  of  failure : 
first,  the  aiighi  value  tekUh  men  set  upon  Vfhat  eotts 
them  nothing,  as  was  evinced  in  the  case  of  Connecti- 
cut ;  second,  the  mortification  to  pride  (an  honest  though 
mistaken  pride,)  in  being  singled  out  as  an  object  of 
charity.*  As  if  these  fatal  errors  had  not  sufficiently 
ensured  the  impotence  of  the  scheme,  the  schools  them- 
selves are  the  least  efficient  that  could  be  devised.  In- 
stead of  teachers  retained  expressly  for  the  purpose, — 
selected,  after  strict  examination  into  their  capacities, 
and  vigilantly  superintended  afterwards,  by  competent 
judges — the  poor  children  are  entered  by  the  neighbor- 
ing commissioner  (often  himself  entirely  unqualified 
either  to  teach  or  to  direct  teaching,)  in  the  private 
school  which  chance,  or  the  teacher's  unfitness  for  any 
other  employment,  combined  always  with  cheapness  of 
price,  may  have  already  established  nearest  at  hand. 
There,  the  little  prolegi  of  the  commonwealth  is  thrown 
amongst  pupils,  whose  parents  pay  for  them  and  give 
some  heed  to  their  progress;  and  having  no  friend  to 
see  that  he  is  properly  instructed — ^mortified  by  the  hu- 
miliating name  of  poor  scholar — neglected  by  the  teach- 
er— and  not  rigorously  urged  to  school  by  any  one — he 
learns  nothing,  slackens  his  attendance,  and  soon  quits 
the  temple  of  science  in  rooted  disgust. 

Observe  now,  I  pray  you,  how  precisely  the  results 
agree  with  what  might  have  been  foretold,  of  such  a 
system.  In  1833,  neariy  33,000  poor  children  (literary 
paupers)  were  found  in  lUO  counties  of  Virginia;  of 
whom  but  17,081  atUnded  school  at  all:  and  these  17,081 
attended  on  an  average,  but  sixtt-fivb  da^s  or  the  tkab, 
EACH  !  The  average  of  learning  acquired  by  each,  dur- 
ing those  65  days,  would  be  a  curious  subject  of  con- 
templation :  but  I  know  of  no  arithmetical  rule,  by 
which  it  could  be  ascertained.  That  it  bears  a  much 
less  proportion  to  the  reasonable  attainments  of  a  full 
scliolastic  year,  than  65  bears  to  the  number  of  days  in 
that  year,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Ranging,  out  of  the  schools,  through  the  general  walks 
of  society,  we  find  among  our  poorer  classes,  and  not 
seklom  in  the  middling,  an  ignorance  equally  deplorable 
and  mortifying.  Judging  by  the  number  met-  with  in 
business  transactions,  who  cannot  write  their  names  or 
read,  and  considering  how  many  there  are  whose  pov- 
erty or  sex  debars  them  from  such  transactions,  and 
lessens  their  chances  of  scholarship ;  we  should  scarcely 
exceed  the  truth,  in  estimating  the  white  adults  qf  Virginia 
who  cannot  read  or  wriie,  at  twenty  or  thirty  thousmid. 

*  "  What  you  say  here,  is  rerified**  (saM  a  venerable  friend  to 
me,  on  reading  these  sheets  as  they  were  preparing  for  the  press 
— a  friend  who  at  the  age  of  73,  has  taken  upon  him  to  teach  13 
or  14  boys ;  more  than  half  of  them  without  compensaUon — ) 
*'  what  you  say  here,  is  verified  in  my  school.  Those  who  do 
not  pay,  attend  hardly  half  their  time ;  and  one,  who  is  anxious 
to  learn,  and  would  learn  if  he  came  regularly,  is  kept  by  his 
father  to  work  at  home,  and  has  not  been. tc  school  nnw  for  more 
than  a  fortnight.  And  it  was  just  so,"  continued  he,  *<  when  I  ma- 
naged the  W.  trust  fund  for  a  charity  school,  90  odd  years  ago. 
The  parents  could  not  be  induced  tp  send  their  children.  Some- 
times they  were  wanted  at  home :  sometimes  they  were  too  ragged 
to  go  abroad :  sometimes  they  bad  bo  vlecaals  to  estry  to  school. 
And  when  we  offered  to  furnish  thenx  pvoTlsiona  if  they  would 
attend,  ihtt  parents  said  *  no,  that  waaJ>einf  too  dependent.*  In 
short,  the  school  produced  not  half  the  good  it  might  have  done. 
There  was  the  most  striking  difrereace  bolween  the  charity  echo* 
lars,  and  ihosa  who  paid.**  Similar  testimony  as  to  auch  schools 
may  be  obtained  of  hundreds. 
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And  of  many  who  can  read,  how  contracted  the  range 
of  intellect !  The  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  king- 
dom%  all  unexplored,  though  presented  hourly  to  the 
eye;  the  glorious  heavens,  their  grandeur,  their  dis- 
tances, and  the  laws  of  their  motion,  unthought  of; 
man  himself— his  structure,  so  fearful  and  so  wonder- 
ful — those  traits  in  his  bodily  and  mental  frame,  atten- 
tion to  which  would  the  most  essentially  conduce  to 
bodily  and  mental  health — all  unnoted  ;  Histoid,  Geo- 
graphy, tabula  rasa  to  them  I  And  for  political  knowl- 
edge, upon  which  we  of  Virginia  mainly  pride  our- 
selves—choose, at  random,  a  man  from  tlie  throng  in  any 
court-house  yard,  and  question  him  touching  the  division 
of  power  between  our  two  governments,  and  its  distri- 
bution among  the  departments  of  each :  the  probabilities 
are  ten  to  one,  that  he  will  not  solve  one  in  ten  of  your 
questions — even  of  those  which  are  to  be  answered  from 
the  mere  faces  of  the  two  constitutions.  Take  Iiim  then 
into  that  wild,  where  eonstruetion  has  been  wont  to  ex- 
patiate, and  you  will  find  him  just  able  to  declare /ur  or 
ogainat  this  or  thai  controverted  power  or  measure: 
not  because  his  reason  has  discerned  it  to  be  constitu- 
tional or  otherwise,  but  because  it  is  approved  or  dis- 
approved by  a  chief  of  his  own  party,  or  by  the  leader 
of  a  hostile  one.  And  the  aggregate  of  opinions  thus 
caught  by  accident,  is  the  basis  of  the  popular  will :  and 
it  is  the  voice  prompted  by  this  will,  that  is  called  "  The 
voice  of  God  !» 

Do  not  misapprehend  me.  Never  would  I  have  the 
ToioQ  of  the  people  other  than  "  the  voice  of  God" — 
other  than  all-powerful— within  its  appropriate  sphere. 
1  am  as  loyal  to  their  sovereignty  as  the  most  devout  of 
their  flatterers  can  be :  and  it  is  from  tpy  desire  to  see 
it  perpetuated,  that  I  speak  out  these  unpalatable  truths. 
Some  roughness  of  liandling  is  often  necessary  to  heal 
a  wound.  The  people,  like  other  sovereigns,  are  some- 
times misled  by  flattery :  they  should  imitate  also  the 
wisdom  of  those  monarchs  we  occasionally  meet  with 
in  history,  who  can  hear  unwelcome  truths,  and  let  the 
speaker  live ;  nay,  hearken  kindly  to  his  discourse,  and 
let  it  weigh  upon  their  future  conduct.  Do  I  overrate 
the  portion  of  the  people  I  now  address,  in  classing 
them  with  such  monarchs  7 

Sagacious  men  have  not  been  wanting  among  us,  to 
see  the  radical  defects  of  our  primary  school  system  : 
and  in  1829,  the  late  Mr.  Fitzhugh*  of  Fairfax,  stimu- 
lated the  Legislature  to  a  feeble  effort  towards  correct- 
ing them,  by  empowering  the  school  commissioners  of 
any  county  to  lay  it  off  into  distrfcts  of  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  seven  miles  square ;  and  to  pay, 
out  of  the  public  fund,  two-fi/lks  of  the  sum  requisite  for 
building  a  school  haiis%  and  half  a  teacher's  salary,  for 
any  one  of  those  districts,  whenever  its  inhabitants,  by 
voluntary  subscription,  should  raise  the  residue  necessary 
for  these  purposes:  and  the  schools  thus  established 
were  to  be  open,  gratuitously,  alike  to  rich  and  poor. 
But  the  permissive  phraseology  of  this  statute  com- 
pletely neutrAlized  its  effect.  It  might  have  been  fore- 
seen, and  it  was  foreseen,  that  empowering  the  commis- 
sioners to  act,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  voluntary  contribu- 
UonSf  would  be  unavailing,  where  the  workings  of  the 

♦  William  H.  Fitzhugh— whose  death  cannot  yet  cease  to  be 
deplored  as  a  public  calamity  j  cutting  short,  as  H  did,  a  career, 
which  his  sxtrsordiDary  means  and  his  devoted  will  alike  bade 
fair  to  make  s  career  of  dlaiinguished  usefulness.  , 


school  system  had  so  long  been  regarded  with  apathy. 
The  «UiCiite  has  been  acted  upon,  so  far  as  I  haTC 
learned,  in  but  three  counties  of  the  State ;  remaining^, 
as  to  the  other  107,  a  dead  letter.  I  have  the  strong- 
est warrant — that  of  actual  experiment,  in  New  Vork 
and  in  Massachusetts — ^fbr  saying,  that  had  the  law 
commanded  the  eommissioners  to  lny  off  districts  in  all 
counties  where  the  census  shewed  a  sufficiently  dense 
white  population;  and  had  it  then  organized  in  the  dis- 
tricts some  local  authorities,  whose  duly  it  should  be  to 
levy  the  needful  amount  upon  their  people ; — I  should 
have  been  saved  the  ungracious  task  of  reproaching  my 
country  with  her  want  of  parental  care  ;  and  Virginia 
would  now  be  striding  onward,  speedily  to  recover  the 
ground  she  has  lost  in  the  career  of  true  greatness. 

If  a  sense  of  interest,  and  of  duty,  do  not  prompt  her 
people,  and  her  legislature,  imrtiediately,  to  supply  de- 
fects so  obvious,  to  correct  evils  so  glaring ;  surely,  very 
shame  at  the  contemplation  of  her  inferiority  to  those, 
above  whom  she  once  vaunted  herself  so  highly,  wtli 
induce  measures  which  cannot  be  much  longer  deferred 
without  disgrace  as  well  as  danger. 

In  addition  to  nomud  schools  (for  training  teachers,) 
an  able  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (to  which*  I 
owe  the  particulars  of  the  Prussian,  German,  and  French 
school  systems)  suggests,  in  my  opinion  very  judicious- 
ly, the  attaching  of  a  Profe^orship  to  Colleges,  for 
lecturing  upon  the  or!  of  hutrueiion ;  to  be  called  the 
profbssorship  of  i)id<ictict.  Such  a  chair,  ably  filled, 
would  be  invaluable  for  multiplying  enlightened  teach- 
ers, and  for  enhancing  the  dignity  ef  that  under-esti- 
mated pursuit.  Conjointly  with  the  normal  schools,  it 
would  soon  ensure  an  abimdant  supply  of  instructors 
for  all  the  common  schools. 

The  kinds  of  knowledge  which  should  be  studied  in  the 
schools,  and  diffused  by  books,  tracts,  and  oral  lectures, 
among  the  people,  form  an  important  topic  of  conside- 
ration. It  i3  not  for  me,  at  least  now  and  here,  to  ob- 
trude an  inventory  of  my  favorite  subjects,  or  favorite 
books :  but  the  claims  of  a  few  subjects  upon  our  regard 
are  so  overshadowing,  as  to  make  dissent  scarcely  pos- 
sible, and  their  omission  wholly  unpardonable,  in  any 
extensive  view  of  the  connexion  between  popular  aAh 
eation,  and  popular  govemmenL 

Foremost  of  these,  is  the  subject  of  Constitutional 
Law,  and  Political  Right :  something  of  which  might 
be  taught,  even  in  childhood.  If  the  children  of  Rome 
were  obliged,  at  school,  to  lay  up  in  memory  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  with  all  their  ferocious  absurdi- 
ties; how  much  more  should  the  children  of  our  country 
learn  those  fundamental  laws,  which  guarantee  to  them 
the  noble  inheritance  of  a  rational  and  virtuous  freedom ! 
Even  to  very  young  minds,  the  structure  and  powers  of 
our  two  governments  may  be  rendered  intelligible  by 
familiar  and  impartial  treatises,  with  clear  oral  expla- 
nations. The  merit  of  impartiality  in  these  political 
lessons,  is  illustrated  by  the  odiousness  of  a  departure 
from  it,  which  startled  me  the  other  day,  in  reading  the 
THiRTT-riPTB  EDITION  of  a  popular  and  in  other  res- 
pects an  excellent  History  of  the  Unitod  Statcs,f  de- 

*No8.  116,  117— July  and  October,  1883->rav]«wing  several 
works  of  Jf.  Coutin,  who  went  as  commissioner  from  France, 
to  explore  and  repon  upon  the  Pruseiaa  and  German  syaieins  of 
public  instruction. 

t  By  Charles  A.  Goodrich.    The  abstract  of  the  Conslbatlon  is 
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si^iied  for  achools ;  where  that  section'*'  of  the  Federal 
Conscitotion  which  declares  the  powers  of  Congress,  is 
presented  thas :  "  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
ifaaU  have  power  to  make  and  enforce  ott  lawt  which  are 
■ecesserf  fo  tbb  obnkbal  wblfarb — AS  to  lay  and 
eoliect  tazesy"  Sec— going  on  to  enumerate  the  specified 
powers,  as  mere  csAoplef  of  Congressional  omnipotence ! 
And  tiw  myriads  of  tender  minds,  which  probably  al- 
ready owe  all  their  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  to 
the  abstract  where  this  predous  morsel  of  political  doc- 
trine oocars,  can  hardly  &il  to  carry  through  life  the 
impression,  that' the  powers  of  Congress  are  Yirtually 
as   unbounded  as  those  of  the  British  Parliament. 
Now,  to  onake  patriots,  and  not  partisan^-upholders 
of  Tital  &ith,notof  sectarian  doctrine — treatises  for  the 
political  insEtmctitHi  of  youth  should  quote  the  Uiter  of 
every  such  eontroTerted  passage,  with  a  brief  and  fair 
statement  of  the  opinions  and  reasonings  on  both  sides. 
The  course  of  political  study  would  be  very  incomplete, 
without  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address :  and  occasion  might  readily 
be  fimnd  to  correct  or  guard  against  some  fallacies,  afloat 
among  mankind,  and  often  mischicTously  used  as  axioms. 
**  That  the  majority  should  govern,'*  is  an  instance  of 
them :  a  saying,  which,  by  being  taken  unqualifiedly 
as  at  all  times  placing  thi  majorihf  above  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Laws,  has  repeatedly  caused  both  to  be  out- 
raged.   Witness  the  "  New  Court  Law"  of  Kentucky, 
in  1825 ;  and  a  very  similar  act  passed  by  Congress, 
in  1801.  The  prevalent  opinions,  that  parties,  and  party 
spirit,  are  salutary  in  A  republic ;  that  every  citizen  is 
in  duty  bound  to  join  one  or  the  other  party ;  and  that 
be  ought  to  go  with  hit  party,  in  all  measures,  whe- 
ther they  be  intrinsicaliy  proper  or  otherwise  ;  if  not 
fallacies  so  monstrous  as  to  make  their  currency  won- 
derful, are  at  least  propositions  so  questionable  and  so 
important,  as  to  make  them  worthy  of  long  and  thorough 
investigation  before  they  be  adopte J  as  truths. 

Without  expending  a  word  upon  that  trite  theme, 
the  ttfOiry  of  Attfory  to  all  who  have  any  concern  in  go- 
vmiment,  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  works  for 
historical  instruction,  instead  of  being  filled  with  sieges 
and  battles,  should  unfold,  as  much  as  possible,  those 
occult  and  less  imposing  circumstances,  which  often  so 
materially  influence  the  destinies  of  nations:  the  well- 
timed  flattrry — the  lap-dog  saved — the  favorite's  in- 
trigue— the  priest's  resentment  or  ambition — to  which 
field  marshals  owe  their  rise,  cabinets  their  dissolution, 
massacres  their  carnage,  or  empires  their  overthrow. 
Yet  the  reader  need  not  be  denied  the  glow  ho  will  ex- 
perience at  the  story  of  Thermopylae,  Marathon,  Leuc- 
ta,  or  Bunker  HilK  All  those  incidents,  too,  whether 
grand  or  minute,  which  may  serve  as  warnings  or  as 
encouragements  to  posterity,  should  be  placed  in  bold 
fdie^  and  their  influenee  on  the  current  of  events, 
clearly  displayed.  Numberless  opportunities  will  occur, 
for  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  young  republicans, 
truths  which  deeply  concern  the  responsibilities  involv- 
ed in  that  name :  the  artifices  of  demagogues — the  dan- 
ger, in  a  democracy,  of  trusting  implicitly  to  the  hones- 
ty and  skill  of  poblioagents — the  worthiessness  of  popu- 
larity, unless  it  be  *' the  popularity  wWichfoUows,  not  that 

lakes,  be  nys,  from  <*  Webster*!  Elements  of  General  Knowl- 
ed^" 
•  Aitidelf  a. 


which  it  run  after"* — the  importance  of  learning  to  re- 
sist  the  erring  impulses  of  a  misguided  multitude,  not  less 
than  the  unrighteous  mandates  of  a  frowning  tyranif — 
the  ease,  so  often  exemplified,  with  which  a  people  may 
be  duped  by  theybmw  of  freedom,  long  after  the  substance 
is  gono-~Uie  incredible  aptitude  of  example  to  become 
precedent,  and  of  precedent  to  ripen  into  law,  until  usurpa- 
tion is  established  upon  the  ruins  of  liberty — and  the 
difference  between  frue  and  fdse  gbeatnbss,  so  little 
appreciated  by  the  mass  of  mankind.  This  last  point 
could-not  be  better  illustrated,  than  by  a  fair  compari- 
son of  Washington  with  Bonaparte :  a  task  which  Dr. 
Channjng,  of  Boston,  has  executed,  in  an  essay  among 
the  most  elegant  and  powerful  in  the  English  or  any 
other  language. 

To  render  Political  Economy  intelligible  to  a  moderate 
capacity,  dissertations  sufliciendy  plain  and  full  might 
easily  be  extracted  from  the  writings  of  Smith  and  Say, 
and  fivm  the  many  luminous  discussions,  oral  and  writ- 
ten, which  it  has  undergone  in  our  own  country.  Miss 
Mortineau  has  shewn  how  well  its  truths  may  be  set 
forth  in  the  captivating  form  of  tales :  and  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Condy  Roguet  teem  with  felicitous  illustrations. 

Practical  Moralo^^l  mean  that  department,  which 
teaches,  and  habituates  us,  to  behave  Justly  and  kindly 
'  to  our  fellow  creatures — will  ever  be  poorly  taught  by 
dry  precepts  and  formal  essays.  No  vehicle  of  moral 
instruction  is  comparable  to  the  atriking  narrative. 
How  is  it  possible  for  any  school-boy  to  rob  an  or* 
chard,  after  having  read  Miss  Edgeworth's  ^'Tar]« 
ton  7" — or  to  practise  unfairness  in  any  bargain,  when 
he  has  glowed  at  the  integrity  of  Francisco,  in  pur- 
posely shewing  the  brmoed  tide  of  his  melon  to  a  pur- 
chaser? or  not  to  loathe  party  spirit,  when  he  has 
been  early  imbued  with  the  raiional  eeatiments  cell- 
tained  in  the  ''Barring  Out?"  In  short,  to  be  familiar 
with  the  mass  of  that  lady^s  incomparable  writings 
for  youth,  and  not  have  the  principles  and  feelings 
of  economy,  industry,  courage,  honor,  filial  and  fhiter- 
nal  love,  engrained  into  his  very  soul  7  Or  how  can 
he  fiiil  to  find,  in  ''Sandford  and  Merton,"  for  the 
daily  occasions  of  life,  the  happiest  lessonrof  duty  and 
humanity,  and  for  those  great  conjunctures  which  never 
occur  in  many  a  life  time,  the  most  resistless  incentives 
to  a  more  than  Roman  heroism? 

Other  branches  of  knowledge  are  desirable  for  the 
republican  citizen,  less  from  any  peculiar  appositenesa 
to  his  character  as  such,  than  from  their  tendency  to 
enlarge  his  mind ;  and  especially  because,  by  affording 
exhaustless  stores  of  refined  and  innocent  pleasure,  they 
win  him  away  from  the  haunts  of  sensuality.  "I  should 
not  think  the  most  exalted  faculties  a  gift  worthy  of 
heaven,"  says  Junius,  "  nor  any  assistance  in  their  im- 
provement a  subject  of  gratitude  to  man,  if  I  were  not 
satisfied,  that  to  ii^orm  thf  tmderttanding^  correett  and 
enlarget  the  heart/*  Felix  Neff,  the  Alpine  pastor, 
whose  ardent,  untiring  benevolence,  ten  years  ogo, 
wrought  what  the  indolent  would  deem  miracles,  in 
diffusing  knowledge,  and  a  love  of  knowledge,  amongst 
an  untutored  peasantry,  found  their  indifference  towards 
foreign  mitsUmt  immovable,  until  they  had  learned  some- 
thing of  geography :  but  so  soon  as  they  had  read  the 

*  Lord  Mansfield. 

fThe  **ardor  eivium  prwa  jitbentium,^*  not  less  than  the 
i'  vndttu  inetantit  tyranni," 
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deacription  of  distant  coontries,  and  seen  them  upon  the 
map,  they  conceived  an  interest  in  the  people  vho  dwelt 
Uiere;  and  entered  wannly  into  the  scheme  of  benefi- 
cence, which  before  had  solicited  their  attention  in  vain. 
*' Their  new  acquirements,"  observes  Nefl(  "enlarged 
their  spirit,  and  made  new  creatures  of  them  ;  seeming 
to  triple  their  very  existence.**  Geometry,  he  remark- 
ed, also  "produced  a  happy  moral  development:" 
doubtless  by  the  beauty  of  its  unerring  march  to  truth. 
Arithmetic  it  b  superfluous  to  recommend :  but  its  ad- 
junct, Algebra,  deserves  cultivation  as  an  exercise  to 
the  analyzing  faculties;  as  an  implement,  indispensable 
to  the  prosecution  of  several  other  studies ;  and  as  open- 
ing a  unique  and  curious  field  of  knowledge  to  the 
view. 

The  physical  sciences^  shewing  the  composition  and 
defects  of  soils,  and  the  modes  of  remedying  those  de- 
fects— ^the  natures  and  properties  of  minerals  and  vege- 
tables— the  modes  in  which  different  bodies  affect  each 
other — the  mechanical  powers — the  structure  of  man's 
own  fmme,  and  the  causes  which  benefit  or  injure  it — 
the  utility  of  these  cannot  escape  any  mind. 

For  hooktf  and  tracts,  and  oral  lectures  for  the  people^ 
there  will  be  no  want  of  materials  or  models,  or  even  of 
the  actual  fabrics  themselves.  The  publications  of  the 
British  and  American  Societies  for  the  Difl^jsion  of 
Knowledge,  are  mines,  in  which  selection,  compilation, 
and  imitation,  may  work  with  the  richest  results  to  this 
great  cause.  Many  of  these  productions,  and  still 
more  eminently,  the  scientific  writings  of  Dr.  Frank-' 
lin,  afibrd  most  happy  specimens  of  the  style,  suited  to 
treatises  for  popular  use :  no  parade  of  learning ;  no 
long  word,  where  a  short  will  serve  the  turn ;  no  Latin 
or  Qreek  derivative,  where  an  Anglo-Saxon  is  at  hand ; 
no  technical  term,  where  a  popular  one  can  be  used. 
By  presenting,  in  a  form  thus  brief,  simple,  and  attrac- 
tive, subjects  which  in  their  accustomed  guise  of  learn- 
ed and  costly  quartos  or  octavos,  frighten  away  the 
common  gaze,  as  from  a  Gorgon  upon  which  none  might 
look,  and  live,  you  may  insinuate  them  into  every 
dwelling,  and  every  mind :  the  school  urchin  may  find 
them  neither  incomprehensible,  nor  wearisome;  and 
the  laboring  man  be  detained  from  the  tippling  house, 
and  even  for  an  hour,  after  the  day's  toil  is  over,  from 
his  pillow,  to  snatch  a  few  morsels  from  the  banquet  of 
instruction. 

Many  will  cavil  at  the  attempt  to  disseminate  gene- 
rally, so  extended  a  rowid  of  knowledge:  and  if,  to  es- 
cape the  charge  of  impracticakUityj  we  say,  that  our 
aim  is  to  impart  merely  a  slight  and  general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  proposed  subjects,—- then,  sciolism,  and 
smatieringy  will  be  imputed  to  the  plan ;  and  Pope's  cle- 
ver lines,  so  oflen  misapplied,  about  the  inUudcating 
effect  ofshtHUno  draughts  from  the  Pierian  Spring,  will  be 
quoted  upon  us.  Come  the  objection  in  prose  or  in  verse, 
it  is  entirely  fallacious. 

Learning,  either  superficial  or  profound,  intoxicates 
with  vanity,  only  when  it  is  confined  to  a  few.  It  is 
by  seeing  or  fancying  himself  wiser  than  those  around 
)iiin,  that  the  pedant  is  puffed  up.  But  new,  all  the 
community,  male  and  female,  are  proposed  to  be  made 
partakers  of  knowledge ;  and  cannot  be  vain,  of  what 
all  equally  possess.  Besides — the  sort  of  knowledge 
that  naturally  engenders  conceit  and  leads  to  error,  is 
the  partial  knowledge  of  details  ;  not  a  comprehensive 


acquaintance  with  millnws,  and  gerural  prmdpits,    A 
quack  can  use  the  lancet,  and  Imows  it  to  have  beea 
successfally  employed  for  severe  contusions  and  esee»- 
sive  heat ;  but  does  not  know  the  general  fact,  that  un- 
der extreme  exhaustion,  indicated  by  a  suspended  pube, 
stimulants,  and  not  depletives,  are  pn^r.    Seeing  a 
man  just  fallen  from  a  scaflbid,  or  exhausted  with  heat 
and  fatigue  in  the  harvest  fieM — his  pulse  gone — the 
quack  bleeds  him,  and  the  patient  dies.    Again— a 
lounger  at  judicial  trials,  having  picked  up  a  few  legal 
doctrines  and  phrases — perhaps  being  master  of  a  "  Hen- 
ing's  Justice"*-concetves  himself  a  profound  juriqfMU- 
dent ;  and  besides  tiring  the  ears  of  all  his  acquaintance 
with  technical  pedantry,  he  persuades  a  credulous  neigh- 
bor, or  plunges  himself,  into  a  long,  expensive,  and  ruin- 
ous law-suit.    The  worthy  Mr.  Saddletree,  and  Poor 
Peter  Peebles,*  are  masterly  pictures  of  such  a  pei^ 
sonage:  pictures,  of  which  fi^w  experienced  lawyers 
have  not  seen  originals.    The  storm  so  lately  (and  per- 
haps even  yet)  impending  from  the  north,  and  aeverei 
other  conspicuous  ebullitions  of  fiinaticism,  are  clcariy 
traceable  to  the  perversion  of  a  textf  in  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  Bills  of  Rights,  detached  from  its 
natural  connexion  with  kindred  and  qualifying  truths, 
by  minds  uninstructed  in  the  general  princ^es  of  civil 
and  political  righu    The  mind  which  has  been  accus- 
tomed only  to  a  microscopic  observation  of  one  subject, 
or  one  set  of  subjects,  is  necessarily  contracted,  fiinati- 
cal,  and  intolerant:  as  the  wrinkled  crone,  who,  during 
a  long  life,  has  never  passed  the  hills  environing  her 
cabin,  or  heard  of  any  land  besides  her  own  province, 
believes  her  native  hamlet  the  choicest  abode  of  wisdom 
and  goodness,  and  its  humble  church  the  grandest  speci- 
men of  architectural  magnificence^  in  the  world ;  and 
hears  with  incredulity  or  horror,  of  distant  countries, 
containing  mountains,  rivera,  climates,  and  cities,  such 
as  her  thoughts  never  conceived,  and  people  with  com- 
plexions, customs,  language,  and  religion,  different  from 
all  that  she  has  ever  known.    But  the  intellect,  that  has 
surveyed  the  outlines  and  observed  the  relations  of  many 
various  subjects  (even  though  not  thoroughly  familisir 
with  any,)  resembles  the  man  who  by  travelling,  or  even 
on  a  map,  has  traced  the  boundaries  and  marked  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  different  countries.    Knowing  that  they 
exist,  and  are  peopled,  he  readily  fonns  distinct  ideas  of 
their  8uHace8,.and  their  moral  traits:  their  mountains, 
rivers,  and  cities,  their  arts,  commerce,  manners,  institu- 
tions, and  ware,  rise  before  his  imagination,  or  are  grasp- 
ed by  his  knowledge :  and  whatever  he  hears,  he  is  pre- 
pared rationally  to  credit  or  reject,  to  approve  or  censure, 
as  it  comports  well  or  ill  with  probability  and  with  reason. 
Now,  to  counteract  the  one,  and  to  promote  the  other, 
of  these  two  conditions  of  mind,  are  precisely  what  is 
proposed  by  the  advocates  of  popular  instruction.  They 
propose  to  teach  outlines;  and  carefully  to  impress  the 
fact,  that  only  outlines  are  taught :  so  as  to  shew  the 
learner,  plainly,  the  precise  extent  of  his  knowledge, 
and  (what  is  yet  more  important)  of  his  ignorance.    It  is 
thus,  that,  being  not  "  proud  that  he  hath  learned  so 
much,"  but  rather  ''hiunble  that  he  knows  no  more," 
vanity  and  self-conceit  will  be  most  certainly  prevented : 

•  In  "  The  Heart  ofMid  Lothian,"  and  <*  Red^auntlet." 

t "  All  men  are  created  equal, "  Itc.    Thia  principle  ie,  ia  aob- 

stance,  aaeened  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  or  Constituuon  of  aloiMt 

every  State  in  the  Union. 
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thai  a  wtte  doubt  of  his  own  infallibility  wilt  make  him 
toieniit of  diaMnt from  his  opinions:  that  he  will  be 
pKpand  at  all  times  to  extend  his  acquisitions  easily 
sod  jndicioiudy,  and  to  connect  them  well  with  previous 
soqttisitions — ^prortng  how  truly  Blackstone  has  said, 
in  ponphrase  of  Cicero,*  "the  sciences  are  social,  and 
fooriah  best  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  other:"  in 
short,  that  he  wiU  approach  most  nearly  to  that  "  health- 
fbl,  well  proportioned**  expansion  of  intellect  and  libe- 
rality of  character,  which  Lockef  terms  a  large,  toundj 
nmad^bmU  jmisc.    In  this  point  of  view,  it  will  be  found 
that  ''a  little  learning  is"  n^i  **  a  dangerous  thing.*' 

I  am  deeply  sensible,  that  1  haTS  left  untouched  many 
topies,  eren  more  important  and  more  pertinent  to  the 
main  theme  of  my  remarks,  than  some  which  I  have 
discattsed.    Indeed,  so  wide  and  so  varied  is  that  main 
thene,  that  I  haTe  found  myself  greatly  embarrassed 
in  selectiDg  from  the  numerous  particulars  which  solicit- 
ed my  regard  on  every  hand.    I  have  not  presumed  to- 
oSer  any  fully  rounded  plan,  of  that  legislatiTc  action 
which  is  so  imperiously  demanded  by  the  public  weal, 
and  aooD  will  be,  I  trust,  by  the  public  voice.    A  few 
hints,  are  all  that  seemed  to  become  me,  or  indeed  that 
eoold  well  be  crowded  into  my  brief  share  of  this  day's 
time.    For  a  plan,  both  in  outline  and  in  detail,  I  point 
to  oar  sister  states  and  lo  the  European  countries,  that 
have  taken  the  lead  of  us :  and  to  the  virtues  and  wis- 
dom, by  which  oar  statesmen  will  be  able  to  supply  the 
defects^  avoid  the  errors,  and  even,  I  trust,  surpass  the 
excellences^  of  those  states  and  coimtries.    That  the 
Legislatare  may  be  wrought  up  to  act,  individual  influ- 
CDoe,  and  the  more  powerful  influence  of  associations 
lor  (he  pispoae— of  whom  i  deem  you,  gentlemen,  the 
chief,  because  the  first — must  be  exerted.    You  must 
diaw  the  minds  of  the  constituent  body  forcibly  to  the 
subject.    It  most  be  held  up  in  every  light ;  supported 
by  every  argument ;  until  the  people  ^all  be  persuaded 
bat  to  csastder  it.    Then,  half  the  work  will  have  been 
dene.    And  in  its  further  progress  towards  consumma- 
tion— ^when  the  illuminating  process  shall  have  fairly 
begun — still  it  will  be  for  you,  gentlemen,  and  for  those 
whoai  your  example  ahall  call  into  this  field  of  useful- 
ness with  and  after  you,  to  exert,  with  no  slumbering 
cneigy,  the  endowments  wherewith  you  and  they,  are 
entniatecL    You,  and  they,  must  become  authors,  and 
the  prompters  of  authors.  Books,  for  use  in  the  schools, 
and  cheap,  simplifying  tracts  as  well  as  books  for  cir- 
colation  among  the  people,  must  be  composed,  compiled, 
and  selected.    Lectures,  plain  and  cheap,  and  suitably 
illuKxated,  must  be  delivered  through  town  and  country. 
After  the  example  of  the  good  Watts,  and  of  our.  own 
many  illustrious  contemporaries  in  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica, learned  men  must  oblige  Science  to  lay  aside  the 
starched  dignity  and  grand  attire,  by  which  hitherto 
she  has  awed  away  the  vulgar ;  and  to  render  herself 
naiversally  amiable,  by  being  humbly  useful :   as  the 
wisestt  of  heathens  is  said  to  have  "  brought  Philosophy 
down  finra  the  skies,  placed  her  in  human  haunts,  and 


* ._»"  omiMS  artes,  qoae  ad  humanftatem  pertioent,  taabent 
qoaddBB  eomnane  ▼inculum,  et  qoaai  cognations  quadam  inter 
■aae  caaciDeonir.'*    OraL  pro  Jirck.  Poet, 

t  CoDduct  of  (lie  UnderatandiDg. 

I  Socrates.  **  Primtis  ille  Philoaophiain  deTocsvk  e  coelo,  et 
la  nUbna  eoOecavit,  et  in  domaa  introduzit ;  et  coeglt  de  Tita  et 
■oribes,  rebosqee  bonia  et  mallfl  qoarere.*'    Cic.  TuteuL  ff. 


made  her  discourse  on  the  daily  concerns  of  human 
life." 

In  this  whole  enterprise,  its  undertakers  should  re- 
solve to  be  convinced  by  no  sneers,  daunted  by  no  diffi* 
culties,  arrested  by  no  obstacles.  Difficulties  and  obsta- 
cles enough,  indeed,  will  present  themselves  to  the  timid 
or  superficial  glance ;  but  they  will  vanish,  before  calm 
scrutiny  and  brave  determination.  Even  where  the 
means  of  solving  or  removing  them  may  not  occur  before 
hand  to  the  mind,  what  was  lately  said  in  a  worse  cause, 
will  prove  to  be  true:  ''Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is 
a  WAT."  In  such  a  cause  as  ours,  and  in  reference  to 
the  epithets  of  "visionary,"  "impracticable,"  "chime- 
rical," *<  duixotic,'*  and  all  the  other  imaginary  lions 
which  will  be  discovered  in  our  path,  well  may  we  say, 
with  the  generous  confidence  of  Lord  Chatham,  that  we 
"  trrnnpU  upon  impoinhUUieaJ* 

Has  not  our  success,  indeed,  been  already  demon* 
strated  7  Demonstrated,  in  the  first  place,  by  unnum- 
bered instances  of  parallel,  and  more  stupendous  enter- 
prises, accomplished  under  circumstances  less  favorable 
than  those  which  attend  our  undertaking?  Such  enter- 
prises as  the  Reformation  of  Luther — the  settlement  of 
America — ^her  deliverance  from  a  foreign  yoke — the 
teaching  of  the  blind  and  the  dumb*  to  read  and  to 
write  7  Demonstrated,  again,  by  actual  txperimunt,  that 
sovereign  testof  practicability— experiment,  seven  timet 
repeated,  with  extensive,  if  not  complete  success^^iii 
New  York,  in  Connecticut,  in  Massachusetts,  in  Aus- 
tria, in  Germany,  in  Prussia,  in  Scotland  7  Yes — ^it  is 
no  untried  path  we  are  caUed  to  tread :  scarcely  a  step 
of  the  way,  but  has  been  explored  and  smoothed  before 
us.  AH  that  we  have  to  do,  is  to  look  around — see* 
what  others  have  done — correct  our  own  procedure  by 
what  we  perceive  defective  in  theirs — and  forthwith 
open  the  floodgates  of  light,  and  bid  the  torrent  pour. 

Young  gentlemen,  foster'sons  of  the  venerable  insti- 
tution near  us !  Some,  if  not  all  of  you,  are  destined  by 
your  opportunities,  and  by  bosoms  glowing  with  honora- 
ble ambition,  and  beating  high  with  the  consciousness  of 
talent,  for  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  drama  of  life  Your 
eyes,  doubtless,  have  already  often  glanced  around,  to 
see  in  what  field  you  shall  reap  the  harvest  of  wealth, 
respect,  and  fame,  which  hope  represents  as  awaiting 
you.  The  buzz  of  notoriety,  the  palm  of  eloquence, 
the  gorgeousness  of  ofiioe — those  glittering-bribes,  inrhich 
have  lured  onward  their  tens  of  thousands  to  mere 
splendid  misery  or  to  a  shamsfol  end  after  all — ^have, 
no  doubt,  displayed  their  attractions  to  you:  but  permit 
me  to  suggest,  that  if  you  will  devote  the  powers  with 
which  nature  and  education  have  gifted  you,  to  the 
patriot  task  of  purifying  and  expanding  the  minds  of 
your  countrymen — ^besides  enjoying  in  your  latter  days 
that  sweetest  of  earthly  thoughts,  the  thought  of  a  life 
spent  in  usefulness — you  may  have  gathered  laurels  of 
glory,  compared  with  which,  all  the  chaplets  ever  won 
in  the  tilt-yard  of  vulgar  ambition  are  paltry  weeds. 

My  wealthy  fellow  citizens!  remember,  that  where 


*  J^t.  Johltaon,' after  haying  witnessed  the  surprising  perform^ 
antes  of  tlie  pupils  fn  a  CoIJege  for  tlie  deaf  and  dumb  at  Edin- 
burgli  in  1778,  ooocluded  ttiat  such  a  triumph  orer  an  iofirinlty 
apparently  irremediable,  left  nothing  hopeless  to  human  resolu- 
tion. "  After  having  seen  the  deaf  uugbt  arithmetic^"  sajs  he, 
<*  who  would  be  afraid  to  cultiTate  the  Hebrides  ?*'  Joumey  io 
the  WeUem  liiand*.  * 
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ftufirage  is  nearly  univenal  and  the  majority  rules,  if 
the  great  body  of  the  people  be  ignorant  or  immoral, 
property  is  never  secure  from  assaults,  under  the  dis- 
guise <^  law :  either  agrarian  schemes,  or  oppressive 
protecting  systems,  or  advantages  to  certain  classes,  or 
some  form  of  unequal  taxation ;  all,  the  result  of  ill- 
informed  minds,  or  of  depraved  dispositions.  And  if 
lawlessness  assume  not  the  garb  of  legislation,  still  it  is 
always  banded  with  ignorance  in  the  firing  of  bams, 
the  destruction  of  labor-saving  machinery,*  conspiracies 
to  raise  wages,  and  all  the  terrific  outrages  that  spring 
from  the  fury  of  mobs.  Thus,'  by  a  wise  Providence, 
are  you,  who  are  the  most  able  to  promote  the  education 
of  the  people,  also  by  far  the  most  mieretUd  in  doing 
If  there  can  be  a  case,  in  which  a  judicious  liberality 


BO. 


is  the  truest  economy,  that  case  is  now  yours :  and  never 
may  the  iU  huMbandry  q/"  niggardlhuu  be  more  awfully 
exemplified,  than  by  your  grudging  a  small  particle  of 
your  wealth,  to  place  the  remainder  beyond  the  reach 
of  this  periL 

My  fellow  citizens  (if  any  such  are  before  me)  who 
do  not  possess  wealth,  and  who  have  scansely  tasted  of 
the  cup  of  knowledge  I  You  surely  need  no  exhortation 
to  quaff  freely  of  that  cup,  when  it  shall  come  within 
your  grasp :  but  I  do  exhort  you  to  employ  your  influ- 
ence as  men,  and  your  constitutional  power  as  voters, 
to  persuading  your  fellow  citizens,  and  in  prompting 
your  public  agents,  to  adopt  the  requisite  measures  for 
dispelling,  now  and  forever,  the  clouds  and  darkness  in 
which  republican  freedom  can  never  long  live: 

And  if,  at  the  remotest  point  of  Aiture  time,  to  which 
we  may  look  forward  as  witnessing  the  existence  of  hu- 
man government  any  where,  our  democratic  forms  shall 
still  retain,  unimpaired,  even  their  present  purity,  and 
present  fertility  of  substantial  freedom  and  happiness ; 
much  more,  if  they  shall  have  waxed  purer,  and  stronger, 
and  more  fruitful  of  good,  with  each  revolving  century,— 
defying  the  power  or  conciliating  the  love  of  foreign 
states — maintaining  domestic  harmony — oppressing 
none,  protecting  all— and  so  fully  realizing  the  fondest 
hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  statesman,  that  no  "despair 
of  the  republic"  can  trouble  the  faintest  heart:— all  will 
be  owing  (under  Providence,)  to  the  hearkening  of  this 
generation  and  the  succeeding  ones,  to  that  voice — ^not 
loud,  but  solemn  and  earnest — which,  from  the  shrine 
of  Reason  and  the  tombs  of  buried  commonwealths, 
reiterates  and  enforces  the  momentous  precept — "  EN- 
LIGHTEN THE  PEOPLE  I" 


THE  WISSAHICCON. 

lu  bounding  crystal  frolicked  in  (he  rsy, 

And  gushed  from  cleft  16  crag  with  saltless  spray.  Byron. 

It  is  probable  there  are  but  few  individuals  residing 
in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  who  have  not  heard, 
during  some  interval  of  business  engagements,  of  Wis- 
sahiccon  creek,  a  beautiful  and  romantic  stream  that 
falls  into  the  no  less  romantic  Schuylkill,  about  five 
miles  above  the  city,    fhe  stream  is  visited,  statedly, 

*  No  one  can  hare  forgouen  the  ravages  committed,  a  year  or 
two  since,  by  the  ignorant  poor  of  Kent,  and  some  others  of  the 
southern  and  middle  counties  of  England,  chiefly  under  tlie  delu> 
sive  idsa,  that  their  suflerings  were  caused  by  labor-saving  ma 
chiasry. 


by  but  a  adwll  number  of  poKHia,  but  as  it  is  neither 
found  on  any  nMip,  nor  marked  in  any  gazetteer  that  I 
have  ever  examined,  there  may  be  some  apology  af* 
forded  for  the  indifference  to  magnificent  soenery,  mani- 
fested by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  citizens,  who, 
though  domiciled  in  its  inmiediate  vicinity,  have  never 
deemed  it  worthy  of  a  visit.  80  true  it  is,  that  there  is 
a  proneness  in  human  nature  to  qndervalue  the  gifts  of 
Providence  which  are  placed  within  oar  reach,  and  Co 
admire  and  covet  thoee  which  are  located  at  a  distance. 
Were  a  fatiguing  journey  of  several  hundred  miles  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  enjoy  a  ramble  along  the  banks  of 
the  Wissahiccon,  we  shouM  then,  without  doubt,  Tiew 
ila  placid  waters,  its  sluggish,  meandering  course,  its 
richly  covered  banks,  and  iu  imposing  precipices,  with 
tlie  admiration  and  enthusiasm  which  scenes  of  this 
character  never  fail  to  inspire  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
passionately  love  the  untouched  works  of  the  hand  of 
nature.  But  the  delightful  little  stream  eourses  along 
within  a  few  miles  of  our  doors,  and  a  ride  to  its  most 
picturesque  views,  b  but  an  hour's  excursion ;  hence, 
except  to  a  few,  whose  researches  have  discovered,  and 
whose  good  taste  enabled  them  to  appreciate,  the  beauty, 
sublimity  and  majesty  of  thia  stream,  it  is  almost  un- 
known. 

Bui  there  are  persons  who  have  not  been  thtis  negli- 
gent of  nature's  treasures  in  this  vicinity,  and  to  these 
a  visit  to  the  fascinating  Wissahiccon,  caHs  up  remeoK 
brances  and  associations  of  the  most  delightful  charac- 
ter. To  those  who  enjoy  Nature  in  her  majesty— free, 
uncontrolled,  undespoiled  of  her  beauty  by  the  efibcing 
efforts  of  human  skill — there  is  no  spot,  within  a  drde 
of  many  miles,  so  rich  in  imagery,  so  imposing  in  ap> 
pearanoe,  so  fascinating  in  attraction,  as  the  banks  of 
the  Wissahiccon.  The  stream  takes  its  rise  from  seve- 
ral springs  in  the  upper  part  of  Montgomery  coimty, 
and  flows,  for  a  short  distance,  through  a  limestone 
country,  remarkable  for  fertility  and  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation. Thence  it  passes,  south-westemly,  "a  sweet 
smiling  stream  sleeping  on  the  green  sward,"  into  more 
undulating  land,  until  it  reaches  the  Chesnut  ridge, 
from  which  it  progresses,  at  times  indolently,  and  at 
times  with  an  impetuous  current,  through  a  narrow  ral- 
ley,  hedged  in  on  either  side  by  high  hills,  steep  and 
craggy  diffs  and  precipitous  mounuins,  until  it  strikes 
the  Schuylkill,  about  a  mile  above  the  fiills.  Along  its 
whole  course  the  scenery  of  the  Wissahiccon  is  beauti- 
ful, but  it  is  the  portion  lying  within  six  or  eight  miles 
of  its  mouth,  that  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  at- 
'tractive,  as  it  exhibits,  in  bolder  relief  than  any  other 
poruon,  the  peculiar  sublimity  and  grandeur  of  the 
stream,  and  the  imposing  and  majestic  ledge  of  rock 
work  through  which  it  passes.  It  is  along  this  distance 
that  I  have  been  accustomed  io  ramble  daring  leisure 
moments,  for  years,  and  it  is  under  the  shade  of  the 
forests  of  brilliant  hue  that  line  its  banks,  that  I  have 
often  reclined,  and  enjoyed,  undisturbed,  the  sweet  mel- 
ody of  nature,  issuing  from  the  bursting  green  foliage 
around  me.  I  love  nature  with  enthusiasm,  and  whether 
standing  on  the  bank  of  a  running  stream  and  listening 
to  the  sweet  gushing  sound  of  its  waters,  or  seated  on 
an  eminence  overlooking  the  waving  fields  of  golden 
fruit  that  bless  the  labor  of  the  husbandman  ;  whether 
enchanted  by  the  Siren  song  of  nature's  minstrels  in  the 
i  spring,  or  watching  the  many-colored  leaves  of  the  for- 
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ct  ikej  ate  borne  through  the  air  by  the  whistling 
of  inninm — there  is,  in  the  scene  before  me,  ab- 
ssrhiag  attraction,  ealling  forth  reflections  which  ncTcr 
hSi  lo  mellow  down  the  selfish  and  unkind  feelings  of 
the  heart,  and  to  shed  a  peaoefol,  consoling,  and  happy 
iaflneaoe— all-perTading  andlflstmgin  its  impresrfons — 
Ofcr  thehearL 

The  wild  and  majestic  are,  howcTer,  the  scenes  to 
which  I  am  most  strongly  attached,  and  which  invaria- 
faiy  elicit,  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  of  a  softer  cha- 
racter, passionate  emotions  of  wonder  and  admiration. 
I  hufe  to  stand  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  whose  summit 
the  donds,  and  to  clamber  among  rocks  and 
projecting  cliffs  threaten  destruc> 
tion  to  the  hardy  adventurer — I  lore  to  explore  the  dense 
feiisti  of  our  bold  and  beautiful  hills,  and  to  bury  my- 
self in  the  hidden  recesses  of  nature,  where  the  foot  of 
man  has  never  trod,  where  the  sound  ofeivilization  has 
never  been  heard— I  love  to  stand  at  the  foot  of  Niaga- 
ra, and  watch  the  mighty  torrent  of  a  mighty  inland 
sea  hurling  its  oonoentrated  power  into  the  gulph  below, 
and  to  gaze  deep,  deep,  into  that  awful  abyss — ^unlath- 
omahie,  deatruetiTe,  appalling-^  love  to  see  the  ele- 
■Mnts  at  war,  to  hear  the  rush  of  the  tornado  and 
whirlwind,  laying  prostrate  in  their  furious  course  every 
impediment  to  their  destructive-progress,  and  to  witness 
the  fiftO  of  the  powerful  oak  and  the  whirlings  of  its  cleft 
faraaches  in  the  sea  of  matter  above,  crusliing  and  over- 
whelming the  most  formidable  obstacles  of  art.  These 
are  scenes  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  enthusiast  revels, 
and  they  are  scenes  which  strike  the  seal  with  awe, 
speaking  tnimpet>tongued  of  the  presenoe  of  an  Al- 
oighty  power,  of  the  omnipotence  of  his  authority,  of 
the  Insignificance  of  haman  effort,  and  the  fmilty  of 
human  life. 

The  scenery  near  (he  mouth  of  the  Wissahiccon  is  of 
a  wild,  romantic,  and  Imposing  character,  beautiful  in  its 
ever-varying  aspect,  and  interesting  in  its  mystic  asso- 
ciations. High  hills,  occasionally  assuming  the  appear- 
anes  of  monntains,  rise  on  either  side,  covered  with  a 
dense  and  beautifully- variegated  foliage.  The  dogwood, 
with  its  beautiful  flowers,  the  chesnut,  the  locust,  the 
melancholy  willow,  the  sumac,  the  gum,  with  itS' Ver- 
million leaves,  and  the  gloomy  hemlock,  flourish  here 
in  all  their  native  grandeur ;  and  the  lofty  oak,  the  father 
of  the  forest,  stretehes  out  his  thickly=covered  branches 
to  afford  shade  and  shelter  to  the  weary  pedestrian. 
Wild  flowers,  in  great  number  and  varieties,  rivalling 
each  other  in  loveliness,  are  found  in  the  underwood, 
giving  effect  to  the  drapery  of  the  verdant  trees,  by  en- 
livening the  dark  hues  of  the  thickly-growing  and  over- 
shadowed forest.  Some  of  these  flowers  and  plants  are 
of  rare  quality  and  surpassing  beauty,  and  far  eclipse 
in  attraction  many  that  are  cultivated  with  care  and 
pride  in  our  gardens ;  but  here  they  spring  up,  year  after 
year,  in  silence  and  solitude,  being  literally 


«(. 


Bora  to  bloah  ansecn, 
on  the  deswt  air.** 


Ihflir  fr«craaco 


In  the  valley  of  the  stream,  along  the  eastern  side  of 
which,  for  a  mile  or  two,  a  convenient  road  has  been 
chisseled  and  scooped  out  of  tlie  sides  of  the  stony  hill, 
the  vision  is  completely  obstructed  by  the  imposing 
banks^aod  hails  rising  above  hills^  on  either  shore ;  and 


but  for  the  unpoetie  noise  of  a  laboring  mill,  and  the 
span  of  a  rude  bridge  which  crosses  to  a  small  cavern 
or  cleft  in  the  rocky  slope,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
betray  the  presence  of  man,  or  to  mark  the  contiguity 
of  human  enterprise.  Alast  that  not  one  spot — not 
even  the  glorious  Wissahiccon — ^bearing  the  undoubted 
impress  of  the  hand  of  the  Qod  of  nature,  can  escape 
the  desolating  depredations  and  officious  interfbrence  of 
the  onward  march  of  civilization. 

The  carriage  road  commencing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wissahiccon,  crosses  the  stream  on  a  covered  bridge, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  above,  winds  up  a  hill  of  conside- 
rable elevation,  and  passes  over  to  the  ridge.  From  the 
covered  bridge  access  along  the  creek  is  obtained  by 
means  of  a  footpath,  on  the  western  side,  which  is  marked 
through  the  forest,  over  crags  and  cliffs,  rugged  rocks  and 
rooted  trees,  until  it  reaches  a  beautiful  green  lawn,  a 
little  parlor  in  the  wilderness,  celebrated  as  the  resort  of 
occasional  pic-nic  parties  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
from  the  city,  and  where,  on  the  grassy  floor,  youth  and 
beauty  have  often  mingled  in  the  graceful  dance,  and 
joined  in  the  merry  song  of  innocence  and  gay  hilarity. 
It  is  a  sweet  spot,  and  surrounded,  as  it  is,  by  scenery 
of  the  wildest  and  most  romantic  character,  may  very 
appropriately  be  designated  the  '^  oasis  of  the  Wissa- 
hiccon.** Near  this  place,  immediately  on  the  water's 
edge,  the  ruins  of  an  antiquated  stone  building  are  dis- 
covered, scattered  over  the  ground,  and  as  no'  trace  of 
the  original  appearance  of  the  edifice  can  be  found,  the 
imagination  is  permitted  to  enjoy- free  scope  in  dwelling 
upon  the  character  and  pursuits  of  its  ancient  founders. 
On  the  opposite  side,  the  banks  rise  up,  in  meny  places 
almost  perpendicularly,  to  the  height  of  mountains,  and 
but  few  have  the  temerity  to  attempt  a  passage  along 
the  course  of  the  stream,  as  a  single  false  step  might 
hurl  them  among  the  dangerous  rocks  and  jutting  cliffs 
below.  Here,  as  well  as  on  the  western  side,  several 
clefts  and  caverns  in  the  granite  rocks  may  be  found, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  extend  to  any  great 
depth  under  the  massive  structure ;  and  here,  upon  the 
edge  of  a  hill,  may  be  seen  the  point  at  which  it  was 
somoiime  since  proposed  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the 
stream,  to  carry  across  the  rail  road  from  Philadelphia 
to  Norristown.  The  projectors  of  the  scheme  reached 
thus  far  in  their  onward  progress,  but  in  casting  a  glance 
over  the  precipice  into  the  gulph  below,  were  struck 
with  dismay  at  the  formidable  obstacles  which  appeared, 
and  prudently  abandoned  the  hazardous  and  wildly- 
conceived  undertaking. 

Near  Qarsed*s  flax  mill,  the  foot-path  crosses  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  stream,  on  a  rude  log  chained  to  an 
adjacent  stone,  and  passes  up  through  a  forest  over^ 
hanging  the  sluggish  waters,  and  through  a  thick  un- 
derwood, which,  in  some  places,  is  almost  impenetrable. 
Occasional  openings  in  the  dense  foliage,  which  become 
more  frequent  as  the  pedestrian  processes  up  the 
stream,  afford  highly  picturesque  and  enchanting  views 
of  the  surrounding  hills,  such  as  those  who  appreciate 
Nature  in  her  majesty,  would  journey  miles  upon  miles, 
and  endure  pain  and  fhtigue  without  murmuring,  to  b&> 
hold.  In  every  direction  the  scenes  unfolded  to  the  eye 
are  rich  and  enchanting  beyond  description,  and  remind 
the  writer  who  associates  therewith  ideas  of  intellectual 
pleasure  and  enjoyment,  of  the  beautiful  tines  of  the 
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**  Dear  Mlltary  groret,  wMre  peace  doth  dwell ! 
Sweet  harbors  of  pure  love  aod  ioDoceiice ! 
How  willingly  could  I  foref  er  stay 
Beneath  the  shade  of  your  ombmcing  greenly 
Listening  unto  the  harmony  of  birds, 
Tan*d  with  the  gentle  murmar  of  tha  stream.** 


t 


One  of  the  most  intferestiiig  spots  on  the  Wissahio 
con,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  great  perpen- 
dicular rock  of  granite,  opposite  Rittenhouse's  mill. 
Here  the  dark  shadows  of  the  hiU  fall,  with  beautiful 
effect,  upon  the  gurgling  stream,  and  the  rich  and  deep 
woodland  foliage,  the  tangled  and  fragrant  shrubbery, 
the  towering  difis  on  the  one  side,  and  imposing 
hills  and  dales  on  the  other,  give  to  the  place  a  charm 
and  fascination,  which  the  reflecting  mind  may  en- 
joy, but  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  convey  with  the 
pen,  any  accurate  description.  It  was  near  this  en- 
chanting plaee,  on  the  sun  side  of  a  high  hill,  as  is  cur- 
rently believed,  that  Kelpius  and  his  friend,  scholars  of 
Germaay,  located  themselves  about  the  dose  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  where  for  years  they  dwelt  in 
quiet  and  religious  meditation,  awaiting,  with  anxious 
prayer,  the  coming  of  the  "  Lady  of  tlie  Wilderness," 
and  where  they  died,  as  we  now  know,  "  without  the 
sight"  It  was  here,  that,  at  a  period  long  anterior  to 
the  arrival  of  Kelpius,  the  untamed  monarch  of  these 
wilds  came  to  enjoy  the  rich  treasures  of  nature,  and 
to  worship,  in  silence,  the  goodness  and  bounty  of  the 
Great  SpiriL  It  was  here,  perhaps,  on  the  summit  of 
this  very  hill,  that  the  original  owners  <^  the  soil  con- 
vened for  the  war  danc«  and  to  make  preparations  for 
a  furious  and  bloody  contest ;  or  mayhap  it  was  here 
that  the  chiefs  of  different  tribes  assembled  to  bury  the 
hatchet  of  war,  and  to  smoke  the  calumet  of  amity  and 
peace.  Perhaps  it  was  here  that  the  noble  young  war- 
rior, flushed  with  the  honors  of  victory,  stole  silently  at 
the  midnight  hour,  to  breathe  his  tale  of  love  and  his 
TOWS  of  devotion,  into  the  ear  of  his  blushing  and  affi- 
anced bride ;  and  surety  no  spot  can  be  found,  in  the 
whole  range  of  our  wide-spread  territory,  so  suitable 
ibr  scenes  of  this  character.  Here  is  the  abode  of  ro- 
mance, here  the  spirit  of  nature  holds  undisputed  sway — 
and  here,  among  these  rugged  rocks,  and  in  this  dense 
foliage — by  the  side  of  this  poetic  stream,  with  its  asso- 
dations  of  woody  heights  and  sliady  dells,  it  is  fitting 
that  pure  and  holy  vows  of  love  should  be  uttered, 
where  Heaven,  in  every  leaf  of  the  forest,  in  every  blade 
of  grass,  may  be  called  upon  to  bear  witness  to  their 
sincerity  and  truth. 

But  the  Wissahiccon  has  fallen  into  other  hands. 
The  untutored  savage  no  longer  strolls  over  these  silent 
mountains  and  vales,  for  his  abode  has  been  removed 
far  away,  beyond  the  western  waters.  The  bones  of  his 
warrior  fathers  lie  bleached  and  neglected  in  the  depths 
of  the  valley,  for  the  high-bounding  spirit  of  the  son  is 
taned,  by  the  contaminating  influence  of  his  dvilized 
brethren.  The  active  deer  no  longer  bounds  over  the 
hills  and  dales  of  the  Wissahiccon,  for  he  has  been  dri- 
ven to  more  sequestered  abodes.  The  stream  is,  howe- 
ver, much  the  same — its  pladd  waters  are  still  beauti- 
ful as  mirrors — ^its  shores  are  still  romantic — its  groves 
are  still  enchanting — and  so  may  they  ever  remain,  un- 
disturbed, untouched  hf  the  dilapidating  hand  of  man ! 
The  place  should  ever  be  reserved  as  a  refreshing  re- 
treaty  where  the  soul  may  be  uplifted  in  devotion,  and 


Che  heart  gladdened  in  sweet  contemplatton — ^where  no 
sound  shall  be  beard  but  the  notes  of  melody  aad  joy, 
in  delightful  oniaon  with  the  tones  of  the  murmudng  nlL 

**  To  sh  on  rocks,  to  muse  o*er  flood  and  fblf. 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene. 

Where  things  that  own  not  man*s  dominion  dwell. 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne*er  or  rarely  been ; 

To  dimb  the  trackless  mountain,  all  unseen. 

With  the  wtM  flock  that  never  needs  a  foM  ; 

Alone  o^  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean ; 

Thit  is  not  solitude— *tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  nature's  charms,  and  see  her  stores  onroll'd.'' 


Two  or  three  miles  above  the  perpendicular  rock,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  stream,  and  in  a  spot  equally 
beautiful  and  romantic,  stands  an  edifice  of  great  anti- 
quity, connected  with  which  there  are  a  number  of  in- 
teresting associations.  It  is  built  nearly  on  the  sommit 
of  a  slope  that  stretches  into  a  ravine,  walled  in  on  three 
sides  by  elevated  hills,  thickly  covered  with  foliage. 
The  building  is  of  stone,  three  stories  high,  with  nu- 
merous windows,  four  to  each  chamber,  of  uniform  size, 
and  appearance ;  sixty  years  ago  there  was  a  balcony 
around  the  seeond  story,  and  the  old-fashioned  eaves^ 
plastered  in  semi-circular  form,  still  to  be  seen,  exhibit 
the  architectural  taste  and  style  of  a  past  eentnry.  The 
date  of  its  erection  is  supposed  to  be  the  year  1706,  and 
its  founders  a  society  of  .religious  Germans,  probably 
known  as  PietiaU  or  Sewen  day  BapHsU,  who  no  doubt 
selected  this  seduded  situation  in  order  to  secure  peace 
and  quietness  in  their  religious  devotions.  Many  of  the 
aged  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  remember  this 
monastery,  as  a  building  of  unchanged  appearance, 
even  from  the  days  of  their  boyhood,  and  some  have 
connected  therewith  curious  traditions  of  romance  and 
legends  of  mystic  tale.  Notwithstanding  the  edifice  has 
lately  undergone  a  tliorough  alteration,  and  is  now  the 
permanent  residence  of  a  highly  respectable  and  very 
intelligent  family,  it  still  bears  the  reputation  of  being 
visited  by  spirits. 

The  fact  of  this  building  having  been  occupied  as  a 
monastery,  by  a  brotherhood  of  Germans,  b,  however, 
involved  in  doubt  One  tradition  alleges,  that  it  was 
tenanted  for  sometime,  by  a  fraternity  of  Capuchins,  or 
White  Friars,  who  took  upon  themselves  vows  of  absti- 
nence and  poverty,  and  who  slept  upon  wooden  or  stone 
pillows,  with  places  scolloped  out  for  the  head.  In  confir- 
mation of  this  tradition,  an  ancient  burial  place  near  the 
premises,  now  under  tillage,  is  pointed  out,  where  re- 
pose the  remains  of  many  of  the  brotherhood.  Another 
and  more  probable  story  is,  tlmt  the  building  was  actu- 
ally erected  for  a  religious  society,  professing  a  faith 
similar  to  that  of  the  Seven  day  Baptists  at  Ephrata, 
near  Lancaster,  but  never  occupied,  as  those  for  whom 
it  was  designed  deemed  it  expedient  to  leave  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  join  the  settlement  at  Ephrata.  The  Chro- 
nica Ephrata  expressly  states  that,  previous  to  the  for- 
mation of  that  community,  in  May,  1733,  they  had 
dwelt  in  separate  places  as  hermits,  and  "  the  hermits 
of  the  ridge"  are  frequently  mentioned.  That  there 
was  a  feeling  of  afiection  between  these  hermits  and  the 
brotherhood  in  Ephrata,  is  beyond  all  doubt,  as  the 
Chronica,  in  another  place,  speaks  of  some  brothers  of 
single  devotedness  at  Roxborough,  "  who  subsequently 
fell  in  with  the  spirit  of  the  world  and  married." 

Kelpius,  probably  the  first  of  the  hermits,  on  the  Wis- 
sahiccon, died  in  the  year  170S.   He  was  succee^tod  b^ 
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who  surYiTcd  hhn  many  yean,  and  who  was 
ooQlemporary  with  Conrad  Matthias,  another  recluae, 
whose  cave  was  near  the  Schuylkill.  Tradition  speaks 
oT  these  Germans  as  being  men  of  undoubted  piety  and 
fmt  learning.  Kelpius  wrote  several  languages,  and  his 
jouraal,  in  Latin,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  distin- 
gnished  antiquarian  of  Philadelphia.    He  waited  the 
ooming  of  the  "Lady  of  the  Wilderness,**— the  "wo- 
man clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet, 
and  apon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars,"  spoken  of 
IB  the  scriptures,  as  having  "  Bed  into  the  wilderness, 
where  aho  hath  a  place  prepared  of  God,  that  they 
should   leed  her  there  a  thousand  two  hundred  apd 
threeseore  days*"    (Rev.  xii.)    We  may  wonder  that 
such  a  man  as  Kelpius  should  labor  under  a  delusion  of 
this  duiracter,  but  those  who  will  visit  the  spot  he  sc- 
leetcd  for  his  "  prayerful  waiting,**  will  agree  With  me 
in  opinion  that  it  was  singularly  well  chosen  to  harmo- 
nize with  and  foster  his  eccentric  views,  and  romantic 
religioos  expectations. 

There  is  another  interesting  legend,  connected  with 
the  monastery  on  the  Wissahiccon,  which  I  feel  inclined 
to  aDode  Co,  if  I  may  do  so  without  being  held  respon- 
sible for  its  veracity.  It  is  a  tale  of  unhappy  love,  and 
relates  to  a  young,  beautiful,  and  accomplished  French 
iady,  who  followed  her  lover  to  the  Indian  wars,  who 
fought  in  disguise  by  his  side,  and  who  closed  his  eyes 
when  he  leU  at  her  feet,  mortally  wounded.  Being  sub- 
sequently admitted,  for  temporary  shelter,  into  the 
monastery,  she  passed  a  year  or  two  in  unavailing 
grie^  and  died,  heart-broken  at  the  loss  of  all  she  held 
near  and  dear  on  earth.  The  particulars  of  the  melan- 
choly fate  of  the  beautiful  Louisa  1  may  hereafter  un- 
feM  to  the  reader,  but  I  beg  my  young  friends  who  may 
discover  the  mound  which  covers  her  remains  at  the 
foot  of  a  weeping  willow,  washed  by  the  gurgling 
stream,  to  shed  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  one  whose 
beauty  and  virtues  deserved  a  happier  fate. 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  ever- 
delightful  Wissahiccon,  and  to  casta  hasty  glance  at  a 
fow  of  the  prominent  incidents  with  which  it  was  once 
associated.  If  I  have  fiiiled  to  excite  interest  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  let  him  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the 
omunstance  to  the  feeble  powers  of  the  writer,  rather 
than  to  the  poverty  of  the  subject  to  which  his  attention 
has  been  called.  Beautiful  and  magnificent  beyond 
comparison  are  the  picturesque  views  of  this  romantic 
stream,  and  for  ages  to  come  may  its  crystal  waters 
continue  to  course  through  the  valley,  affording  peaceful 
enjojrment  to  the  pedestrian  on  its  banks,  and  unquali- 
fied delight  to  those  who  may  ramble  through  its  at- 
tractive forests. 

Fhaadeipkiay  OcUAn  1835. 


LE  BRUN. 


Le  Bnra,  a  Jesuit,  wrote  what  he  called  a  Christian 
Virgil,  and  a  Christian  Ovid.  The  Virgil  consists,  of 
Edognes,  Georgics,  and  an  Epic  of  twelve  books,  all 
however  on  devotional  subjects.  The  Ovid  is  in  the 
same  taste.  The  Epistles  are  pious  ones — ^the  Fasti  are 
the  six  days  of  the  Creation — the  Elegies  are  the  La- 
mentations of  Jeremiah — the  Art  of  Lovb  is  a  poem  on 
The  Love  of  God,  and  the  history  of  sqmo  Conveltions 
•upplies  the  place  of  the  MetamorphoseSi 


MEMORY. 

Oh!  why  should  Memory  love  to  dwell 
On  pleasures  which  can  come  no  more  7 

And  why  should  Fancy's  magic  spell 
So  brightly  gild  each  scene  of  yore  7 

Ev^n  Hope*s  delusive,  glittering  beam 
May  cease  to  shed  its  cheering  light ; 

And,  dull  and  cold.  Time's  onward  stream 
May  flow  before  the  aching  sight. 

But  Memory,  like  a  fairy  dream, 

Still  haunts  the  pensive  view. 
And,  like  mild  Evening's  lingering  beam, 

Clothes  fading  scenes  in  loveliest  hue. 

The  Past,  with  all  its  glittering  train 
Of  joys,  so  sweet,  so  quickly  fled, 

At  Memory's  touch  returns  again. 
To  cheer  the  heart  whose  hopes  ar^  dead. 

Fond  Retrospection  lingers  near 
Each  scene  of  bliss  which  could  not  last. 

And  links  again  that  chain  so  dear. 
Which  Memory  flings  around  the  past. 

Hopes,  Friendship^  Looe»— a  seraph  band — 
Which  Time's  cold  blast  hsd  rudely  torn, 

As  Memory  waves  her  magic  wand, 
With  more  than  former  bliss  return. 

They  come,  like  Music's  distant  breath. 
So  sofl,  so  sweet  their  whisperings  are— 

And  fadeless  is  that  lovely  wreath 
With  which  they  bind  the  brow  of  care. 

Oh !  Memory's  joys  will  akDoys  last-^ 
No  cloud  can  dim  their  brilliant  ray  ; 

Still  bright  and  brighter  glows  the  Post, 
As  Hope's  sweet  visions  fade  away. 


THE   CITY. 


The  City — the  City — its  glare  and  din — 
Oh  !  my  soul  is  sick  of  its  sights  and  shows. 

My  spirit  is  cramp'd,  and  my  soul  pent  in — 
I  can  scarcely  think,  and  it  seems  to  me 
My  very  breathing  is  not  so  fret. 
As  where  the  breeze  in  its  freedom  blows, 

And  the  vines  untrammel'd  but  seem  to  be 

Disporting  to  tell  of  their  liberty. 
There,  thert  I'd  be— Oh !  my  spirit  pines 
For  the  rivers,  the  trees,  and  the  forest  vines. 

From  the  crowded  streets,  and  the  jostling  throngi 
And  garish  glitter,  and  vain  parade — 
My  native  Woods !  how  I  long,  1  long 
To  bury  me  in  thy  wilds  again  ; 
Then  Art,  and  Fashion,  and  Form,- oh !  then 
I'll  eschew  ye  all  in  my  wild- wood  shade. 
Like  an  uncaged  bird,  I  shall  scarcely  know 
Which  way  to  bend  me,  or  whither  to  go ; 
Yet  1  think  my  spirit  would  grateful  rise 
Unto  God,  who  dwells  in  the  clear  blue  skies. 
Co/tcmfrfo,  S,  C. 
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MACEDOINE: 

B7  THE  AUTHOR  OF  OTHER  THI90B. 

I. 
« I  tell  It  M  HwM  wUtpered  unto  m, 
By  a  itranf  e  Toice  noi  of  thi*  voild  I  ween.*' 

The  Baron  has  gone  to  a  distant  land 

Beyond  the  far  wave  the  son  sets  on ; 

Last  eve  but  one  he  kissed  his  hand 

To  his  lady,  the  lovdy  Marion, 

As  he  ur|^  bis  proud  oouBser  along  the  plain 

That  leads  to  the  sea,  from  his  wide  domain, 

In  the  van  of  a  gallant  yaasal  train* 

In  sooth,  her  lord  is  a  noble  knight 
As  e*er  couched  lance  in  tourney  or  fight- 
But  yet  the  lady  loved  him  not, 
And  heaven  ne'er  blest  their  lonely  lot. 
"  No  liule  Toices,  no  fairy  footfalls 
Broko  the  deep  hush  of  their  silent  halls  ;** 
For  Coldness  hung  over  their  bridal  couch, 
And  chilled  their  hearts  with  his  icy  touch. 
The  lady  scarce  smiled  ^en  her  lord  waa  nigh — 
And  when  she  did,  her  pensive  eye 
Had  somewhat  in  its  look  the  while 
Which  seemed  toehide  the  moment's  guile, 
AnA  check  the  mimic  play  of  mirth 
To  which  the  lip  alone  gave  birth. 
Like  light  that  sports  on  frozen  streams 
That  warm  not  in  its  wintry  beams. 
Is  the  smite  of  the  lip  that  would  fain  seem  glad — 

Albeit  the  heart  is  gloomy  and  sad. 

«  *  *  *  * 

I  watched  the  lady  from  afiur, 
As  she  sat  in  the  western  balcony—- 
Oh !  none  more  beautiful  could  be ; 
The  sun  had  sunk  upon  the  sea. 

And  Xvilight  came  with  the  evening  star. 

The  lady  leaned  o'er  the  balustrade, — 

I  ween  'twas  not  the  voice  of  the  breeze 

That  came  from  the  grove  of  orange  trees ; 
For  the  lady  started  as  lialf  afraid, 
And  her  cheek  turned  pale,  then  flushed  blood-red, 
As  the  voice  of  lips  invisible  said : 
**  Meet  me  to-night  by  the  bastioned  wall, 

When  the  midnight  moon  looks  over  the  sea — 
WlkMi  the  mermaid  sleeps  in  her  ocean  hall. 

And  the  world  seems  made  but  for  you  and  me." 
*  *  *  *  « 

*Twas  a  lovely  night — the  moonlit  sea 

Was  smooth  and  fair  as  beauty's  brow ; 

And  down  in  the  coral  caves  below, 

Where  white  pearls  lie,  and  seaflowers  grow, 
The  mermaid  was  dreaming  quietly. 
And  lo!  a  knight -and  a  lady  fair 

Stood  in  the  shade  of  the  bastioned  wall: 
I  watched  them  as  they  lingered  there-— 

Oh !  they  were  to  each  other  all 
In  the  wide,  wide  world  their  hearts  held  dear ; 

He  cTasped  her  trembHng  to  his  breast. 
And  kissed  from  her  lids  the  glittering  tear. 

She  sighed,  and  pointed  to  the  west. 

And  again  her  tears  flowed  ynreprest ; 
♦^  ♦  ♦  •  ♦ 

4  «  #  *  « 


IT. 


n. 

SONG. 

Ohre  111009  driok  mco  klm  that  ii  wmfy  to  ptMh 
unto  tboM  that  bs  of  heavy  hearte. 
Lot  him  drink       and  remember  Ua  misery  no  more. 

Pnveri§-~Chap.  xxzL  tf 

This  is  a  dark  and  dreary  world 

To  which  we're  vainly  dinging — 
We  Bpam  at  life,  yet  dread  the  fate 

Each  hour  is  nearer  bringing. 
It  is  not  love — ^it  is  not  hope. 

That  binds  us  to  our  sorrow — 
But  wild  yague  fears — a  shrinking  dread 

Of  an  Unearthly  morrow : 
Then  wreath  the  bowl,  and  pour  the 

A  truce  to  sober  thinking — 
And  pledge  the  joy  that  lingers  yet— 

The  deep)  deep  joy  of  drinking. 

Oh  I  'tie  a  dark  and  fearful  corae 

Hangs  o'er  this  brief  existence-* 
The  knowledge  of  a  fixed  doom 

That  mocks  our  poor  resistance. 
In  vain  the  path  is  strewed  with  flowen^ 

The  truth  will  ne*er  forsake  ua — 
A  grisly  demon  dogs  our  steps^ 

And  must  at  last  o'ertake  us: 
Then  wreath  the  bowl,  and  pour  the 

Avaunt  all  idle  thinking*— 
And  pledge  the  joy  that  yet  remain*— 

The  deep,  deep  joy  of  drinking. 


m. 

RUINS. 

Ye  grey  and  mouldering  walls! — ^ye  ivied  towers! 
From  whence  the  midnight-loving  bird  doth  pour 
Her  dreary  note  upon  the  solemn  hour! 

Ye  dim  arcades! — yc  fancy-haunted  bowers! 

Ruined — but  how  majestic  in  decay ! 
I  love  thee  well ;  and  gazing  thus  on  thee 
In  twilight  solitude,  it  seems  to  me 

A  spirit  voice  comes  stealing  up  this  way— 

The  voice  of  vanished  years — and  many  a  tale 
it  tells  my  musing  mind  of  gallant  lords 
And  ladies  gay— of  moonlight-whispered  words. 

And  deeds  of  high  renown— of  crimes  that  pale 
The  cheek  to  dream — and  the  malignant  scowl 
Of  evil  eyes  beneath  the  monkish  cowL 

IV. 
SONNET. 

Oh !  I  could  almost  weep  to  think  that  thou 
Whom  heaven  hath  moulded  in  a  form  as  fair 
As  fancy  pictures  those  of  upper,  air, 

Shouldst  thus  belie  the  promise  of  that  brow 

Where  truth  seems  to  repose,  pure  as  its  snow, 
Alas!  that  treachery  i^ould  lurk  beneath 
Such  smiles! — a  hidden  serpent  in  a  wreath 

Of  Eden  flowers! — ^what  art  thou,  wouldst  thou  kHow? 

In  all  thy  pride  of  charms? — A  living  tomb 
Of  buried  hopes — the  grave  of  ruined  hearts 
Which  trusted,  loved  thee,— dreaming  not  that  arte 

Which  taught  the  soul  excess  of  bliss,  would  doom 
The  worshipper  to — no!  not  Death,  but 
And  yet  thou  art  too  fiur  a  thing  to  cone. 
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LIONEL  GRANBY. 

CHAF.  YI. 

an  oriijinalt  thoufb  MaMdinM  in  1>td  taste,  and 
,**  EdMurffkRtview, 

I  had  not  beea  a  long  time  at  College  before  I  received 
a  huge  packet  finom  homey  enclosing  a  number  of  letters 
fitm  mj  uDde^  Frederick,  and  Lucy.  One  of  them  was 
firfded  m  an  odd  fiLshioo— directed  in  a  stiff  and  inky 
hand,  and  sannountedwith  a  mass  of  red  sealing  wax, 
0B  wUeh  was  rudely  imiNreaaed  the  ragged  outline  of 
the  Granby  anna.  This  was  one  of  my  uncle*s  pedan- 
tic^ proliz»  advisory,  and  generous  epistles,  and  I  was 
soon  placed  in  possession  of  the  following  neatly  written 


Ckalgrme^ 


M§  Ihm'  Boy.-— When  Eiaamus  Tisited  Sir  Thomas 
Mora,  that  obstinate  aojdust,  and  that  martyr  to  a 
wwhiing  wrift,  (how  nobly  he  bore  herl)  he  said  that  he 
coqU  ahwajrs  write  a  pleasing  letter  when  his  hand  was 
the  aecreCary  of  his  heart.    £ii  poisaal,  Erasmus  made 
a  gallant  speech  on  this  memorable  TisiL    In  admiring 
the  kind  fashkm  of  saluting  females  with  a  kiss,  on  your 
■rriral  or  depaitmre  from  an  entertainment,  he  said,  and 
that  philoaopbieally,  that  this  habit  preserred  health,  in 
eaUtng  a  constant  and  blushing  glow  to  the  cheek,  and 
that  in  his  moments  of  sickness  he  could  wish  no  hap- 
pier situation  than  to  be  placed  near  an  English  nunnery, 
when  if  ha  could  noC  be  kissed  for  charity  he  might  yet 
liTe  in  hopes  of  it.    Now  my  hand  is  the  obedient  se- 
cratary,  uid  my  heart  is  anxious  to  dictate  its  duties. 
How  tme,  yet  how  simple  is  this  concnti  and  how  ftr 
aB|ieriar  Co  the  monkish  Tei;bosity,  and  strangled  aenti* 
ment  of  Ihoae  bod  novels  which  you  read  merely  because 
they  are  new.    The  heart  ia  the  icfiMrt  of  the  letter 
writer,  and  hare  you  never  paused  with  feelings  of  ad- 
miration and  delight  over  the  affectionate  and  eloquent 
letters  of  a  woman  7  She  writes  from  the  heart,  and 
pours  oat  the  swelling  torrent  of  all  her  thoughts  and 
feelings.    Man  thinks  wkai  to  write,  and  will  fritter 
away  feeling  and  sacrifice  nature  in  the  struggle  for 
easy  periods  and  mellifluous  cadences.    It  is  not  leam- 
iog  that  shadows  with  tints  of  tenderness  the  beau- 
tiful letters  of  Tully — nor   is  it  philosophy  which 
lends  that  nameless  grace,  and  elastic  interest,  to  the 
eptstks  of  Pliny.     'Tis  nature  whose  afiections,  like 
the  rainbow,  beautify  and  hallow  the  roughness  of  every 
spot  over  which  it  spans  its  creative  arch.    A  letter, 
says  TuUy,  cannot  bloah,  "  epUloia  entn  non  avhtaeU,^* 
a  h  coaU,  it  would  never  have  this  characteristic  when 
I  addressed  it  to  you.    1  cannot  write  aught  that  will 
suffuse  either  your  cheek  or  mine,  though  I  might  whis- 
per something  about  your  feir  cousin,  Ite  Gordon. 
Too  love  her,  Lionel  7  and  she  may  return  your  affec- 
tion, but  you  must  owe  it  to  your  distinction.    Isa  is 
and  prurient-hearted  girl  who  can  solely  love 


no 


the  person,  for  she  demands  the  intellectual  man,  and 
in  the  hymeneal  chaplet  which  is  to  adorn  her  brow, 
the  lamtl  must  twine  its  emblematic  vanities.  Let  this 
hope  excite  you  to  study — let  this  holy  object  imp  your 
eagle  wing,  for  on  every  page  of  your  books  you  must 
see  her  name  urging  and  stimulating  the  slumbering 
energies  of  your  ambition.  I  would  not  have  you  free 
from  lov^  nor  untooehed,  as  Spenaer  calls  it,  by  iu 
peoHTe  diaoflntent,  for  no  young  man  can  prosper  with- 


out its  stirring  and  stiurtliog  excitements.  I  myself 
**9uei  pueUu  idoneutf^  and  I  know  that  it  softens  the 
asperities  of  temper— gentles  the  tarbulenoe  of  youth-— 
breaks  down  the  outworks  of  vice,  and  detracts  no 
more  from  the  firmness  of  mind  than  the  polish  of  the 
diamond  does  from  its  solidity.  You  may  read  philo 
sophy  and  think  of  woman— dwell  on  poetry  ^nd  find 
your  taste  expanding  into  delicacy  and  elevation  by 
dreaming  of  her  gentleness,  and  I  suppose  that  even  in 
the  crabbed  study  of  the  law,  you  may  find  her  image 
peeping  over  blaok  letter,  or  smiling  through  yellow 
peurchment.  When  I  was  at  college  poor  Ridon  whom 
Johnstone  shot,  ('t^as  a  fair  duel)  being  in  love,  trans- 
lated mo|t  of  that  portion  of  Coke  upon  Littleton 
which  relates  to  females,  into  poetry  of  all  styles,  and 
measures.  Only  think  of  his  drawing  poetical  conceits 
firom  this  dull  book,  and  scattering  them  on  the  margin 
of  the  leaden  volume,  like  so  many  flowers  prodigally 
thrown  into  a  grave-yard  I  I  have  this  rare  copy,  and 
in  a  page  blotted  with  notes,  references,  and  ftioref, 
these  crippled  lines^  have  stumbled  themselves  into  the 
texu 

**^enani  per  la  eurttiU  d^EngUitereJ* 

Chapu  It.  aect  SS. 

A  fame  that  has  lands 
Enters  Hymen*e  banda, 
And  has  heirs  In  the  oupdal  tye ; 
Then  those  lands  shall  descend. 
When  her  lifers  at  an  end, 
To  her  Lord  In  curtesy. 

This  species  of  poetry  was  all  that  he  ever  wrote,  and 
he  was  wont  to  say,  Uiat  he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to 
the  sex,  to  use  the  language  of  rhjrme,  and  thus  make 
the  law  respectfuL 

I  do  not  know  how  to  advise  you  about  the  study  of 
law.  I  once  looked  into  it,  and  though  it  may  be  a  gar- 
den teeming  with  the  elegancies  of  Poestum,  I  could  not 
bear  that  rough  dragon  of  pedantry,  Coke,  who  guarded 
its  threshold.  It  is  a  sort  of  hustle-cap  game,  between 
judges  and  lawyers,  and  a  perilous  mystery  wherein 
common  sense  cannot  trust  itself  without  that  peculiar 
and  dogged  impudence,  which  bears  all  the  vulgarity, 
without  the  courage,  of  effrontery.  Now  there  is  philo- 
■opfay  in  every  thing,  and  if  you  will  Itcqutre  decent 
effrontery  I  will  call  it,  for  your  sake,  dignity  and  leanv 
ing;  and  I  will  even  believe  that  it  requires  some  Ihiod 
to  understand  a  plain  statute,  and  some  genius  lo  per- 
vert it.  Yet  I  cannot  look  with  a  sarcastic  (ye  on  the 
hallowed  relics  of  the  legal  institutions  of  antiquity. 
Go  back,  my  dear  boy,  to  the  redundant  fountains  of  an- 
cient literature — ^and  you  will  find  that  Plato  and  Tully, 
have  long  ago^  looked  up  for  the  pure  seat  of  law  only  to 
the  bosom  of  God,  and  that  the- Norman  gibberish  and 
dog-latin,  which  were  quoted  to  burn  witches  and  sustaha 
kings,  though  they  may  make  you  a  lawyer  skilled  in  pre- 
cedents, can  never  make  you  the  scourge  of  knavery, 
the  fearless  champion  of  innocence,  nor  the  enlightened 
advocate  of  your  country's  rights.  Old  Sir  Roger  L'Es- 
trange  wrote  a  mournful  valedictory,  when  he  lefl  the 
riots  and  Apician  nights  of  the  Inns  for  the  labors  and 
stolid  gravity  of  the  bar,  and,  amid  many  sarcasms  on 
the  profession,  he  has  thus  happily  sketched  the  charac- 
ter of  an  honest  lawyer.  • 

**  He  can  prosecute  a  suit  in  equity  wilhout  seeking  to 
create  a  whirlpool  where  one  order  shall  beget  another, 


so 
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and  the  poor  client  be  swu^  around  (tike  a  cat  before 
execution,)  from  decree  to  rehearing — from  report  to 
exception,  ahd  vice  ver«A,  till  his  fortunes  are  ship- 
wrecked, and  himself  drowned,  for  want  of  white  and 
yellow  earth  to  wade  through  on.  He  does  not  play 
the  empiric  with  his  client,  and  put  him  on  the  radc  to 
make  him  bleed  more  freely ;  casting  him  into  a  swoon 
with  frights  of  a  judgment,  and  then  reviving  him  again 
with  a  cordial  writ  of  error,  or  the  dear  elixir  of  an  in- 
junction, t6  keep  the  brangle  alive,  as  long  as  there  are 
any  vital  spirits  in  the  pouch.  He  can  suffer  his  neigh- 
bors to  live  quiet  about  him  without  perpetual  alarms  of 
actions  and  indictments,  or  conjuring  up  dormant  titles 
to  every  conmiodious  seat,  and  making  land  fall  five 
years  purchase,  merely  for  lying  within  ten  miles  of 
him." 

Devote  most  of  your  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of 
Virginian  antiquities,  for  it  is  a  noble  field,  and  one 
which  glows  into  beauty  beneath  cultivation.-  Williams- 
burg itself  is  a  hoary  and  whitened  monument  of  an- 
cient pomp  and  power,  and  there  still  dwells  around  it 
the  trembling  twilight  of  former  greatness.  There  is 
something  distinctive,  learned,  and  patriotic,  in  the 
character  of  a  home  antiquary,  which  will  lift  you  far 
above  the  little  podants,  who  have  dipped  the  wing  in 
Kennet,  or  tasted  of  the  shallow  learning  of  Athenian 
Stuart  Do  you  not  remember  the  indignant,  yet  pa- 
thetic lines  which  Warton  wrote  in  a  blank  leaf  of 
Dugdale*8  Monasticon,  and  the  spirited  scorn  with 
which  he  repels  the  sneers  of  ignorance  and  dulness  7 
The  antiquary  is  neither  a  visionary,  nor  an  enthusi- 
ast,  for  his  pursuits  teach  the  holiest  love  of  country, 
and  call  into  action  the  softest  and  gentlest  affections  of 
the  human  heart,  while  his  guileless  life  occasionally 
shines  forth  with  the  chastened  light  of  virtue  and  lear- 
ning. Virginia  isa  land  whose  thrilling  history  beggars 
all  romance — every  fragment  of  which,  like  a  broken 
Tase,  will  multiply  perfume.  Who  knows  aught  of  that 
gallant  band,  who  so  fearfully  revenged  the  massacre  of 
1688  ? — the  bold  patriots  who  resisted  the  illegal  restrict 
ttons  on  trade — the  intrepid  spirits  who,  led  by  Bacon, 
anticipated  by  a  century  oar  national  asra,  or  that  chi- 
valric  corps,  who,  under  Vernon,  rotted  on  the  pes- 
tilential shores  of  Carthagcna?  Who  dwells  with  the 
patriot's  pride,  on  that  unconquerable  strength  of  infant 
freedom  which  made  historic  Beverley  the  Hampden  of 
the  colony?  Or  who  troubles  himself  to  inquire  into  the 
blood-stained  life  of  that  Westmoreland  Parke,  who 
Biezed  the  throne  of  Antigua,  and  who  died  in  the  last 
dyke  of  a  bootless  though  fiercely  fought  field  7  Who 
cares  to  remember  the  enlightened  and  learned  botanist 
Clayton,  whose  modest  book,  written  in  the  purest 
Liatin,  gained  for  himself  and  country,  a  once  proud 
though  now  forgotten  fame  7  And  who  will  believe  that 
the  wise,  pious,  and  eloquent  Bishop  Porteus  was  bom, 
and  gambolled  away  bis  boyhood  on  the  sunny  shores 
of  the  majestic  Yofk-river  7  They  are  all  forgotten !  and 
we  neglect  the  vivid  and  truthful  romance  of  our  own 
beautiful  land,  to  learn  the  nursery  talcs  of  fickle 
Greece,  and  factious  Rome.  In  the  shifting  of  the  so- 
cial scene,  naught  has  been  left  to  remind  us  of  the 
busy  drama  once  acted  in  Virginia,  and  even  garrulous 
tradition  now  dpubts  its  existence,  while  our  feet 
hourly  trample  on  tlie  sepulchcrcd  silence  of  all  that 
once  adorned,  dignified,  and  elevated  human  nature. 


I  do  not  wish  to  give  you  a  learned  essay  on  booka^ 
nor  to  advise  you  what  authors  to  read.  Vour  taste  is 
now  matured,  and  that  faculty  will  see  that  justice  is 
done  to  its  delicacy.  The  great  object  of  study  is  to 
teach  us  tuno,  and  not  tohai  to  think ;  and  the  principal  art 
of  authorship  is  the  power  of  pilfering  with  judgment 
from  the  ruins  of  ancient  lore.  But  trust  not  to  this 
poor  and  suspicious  honor.  Rely  for  success  on  the 
daring  emprise  of  your  own  genius,  and  should  it  fail 
to  lifl  you  from  the  earth,  descend  not  to  the  dunghill  of 
pedantry.  Be  a  poet  for  the  women— a  historian  for  the 
men~-and  a  scholar  for  your  own  happiness.  Confirm 
your  taste  by  satiating  memory  with  the  beauties  of  the 
Spectator,  and  let  Horace  hourly  talk  you  into  the  dig- 
nity and  elegance  of  the  sensible  gentleman.  Be  ac- 
curate, rather  than  extensive,  in  your  knowledge  of 
history,  and  a  recollection  of  dates  will  give  you  victory 
in  every  contest.  Learn  the  technicalities  of  geometry ; 
for  this  will  satisfy  the  groping  mathematician,  while 
the  world  will  take  your  pedantry  for  wisdom,  and  your 
crabbed  words  for  learning.  There  has  been,  and  ever 
will  be,  an  everlasting  conflict  between  the  radiant  course 
of  genius,  and  the  mole-hill  track  of  diagrams  and  prob- 
lems. Strength  of  mind  is  claimed  as  the  attribute  of 
mathematical  study,  while  we  forget  that  any  other 
study,  pursued  with  the  same  strictness  of  attention,  will 
equally  fashion  the  mind  into  system  and  method,  while 
it  will  be  free  from  the  slavish  obedience  and  indura- 
ted dulness,  which  result  from  the  memory  of  lines  and 
proportions. 

You  know,  my  dear  boy,  my  notions  eoneeming  your 
dress.  Express  nothing  in  fancy ;  and  without  being  the 
Alpha  or  Omega  at  fashion,  be  neither  fop  nor  sloven, 
and  dress  for  the  effect  of  general  and  not  particular 
dignity,  and  never  wear  a  striped  cravat.  Do  not  ape 
eccentricity  of  manner  and  opinion,  and  take  the  world 
in  a  laughing  and  good  humored  mood.  I  detest  a 
beardless  Cato,  for  I  never  knew  one  of  them,  who 
could  stand  fire.  Talk  to  women  about  every  thing 
but  prudence  and  propriety,  and  they  will  think  you 
as  wise  as  you  are  well  bred  ;  for  they  cannot  bear  the 
restraint  of  advice,  or  the  judgment  of  criticism.  Tasso 
makes  his  heroine  taunt  Rinaldo  with  gravity  and  se- 
datcness,  and  when  she  calls  him  a  "  Zenocrates  in  love" 
the  volume  of  her  eloquence  exhibits  the  bitterest 
venom  of  female  invective. 

Chalgmve  is  now  still,  solitary,  and  deserted;  and 
were  it  not  for  Lucy*s  cheerful  voice,  I  should  look  on 
myself  as  a  living  tomb.  Your  pup  Gildippe  tore  off 
the  cover  of  my  Elzevir  Horace,  an  offence  deserving  a 
halter,  yet  she  is  pardoned  for  your  sake.  Tell  me  not 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton*s  diamond,  for  he  never  destroyed 
a  jewel  so  rare,  and  so  highly  prized^-ask  Col.  H.  if  a 
colt  is  best  broken  in  a  snafile-bit — and  tell  him  'tis 
downright  superstition  to  worm  a  genuine  pointer.  I 
send  the  pistols  made  by  Wodgen  and  Barton,  and  car- 
rying a  ball  of  the  most  approved  weighL  Do  write  to 
me,  and  never  forget  that  you  are  a  Granby. 

I  am,  my  dear  boy, 
Yours  truly, 

CSAaLKS  GaANBY. 

P.  S.  Translate  the  Ode  to  Fortune  for  Inei  OU 
Schrevelli  said  that  he  had  rather  be  the  author  of  that 
poem,  than  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Austrias,  and  there 
was  more  sense  thab  enthusiasm  in  his  nobte  pcefcrence. 
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P.  SL  Never  scrape  your  bullets  wiih  »  Joiife — but 
me  s  fist  file.  Do  not  play  the  ^ute ;  and  ne?er  write 
Terses  on  a  ** flower  presented  to  a  lady,"  on  "a  lady 
an^ng,**  or  on  "receiving  a  lock  of  hair;"  for  of  all 
pappyian,  this  is  the  smallest  acoomplishment. 

P.  S.  Never  buy  a  gaudy  handkerchief!  Do  not  say 
raue^  ditremttrntheTf  expect  far  suspect ;  and  never  end  the 
eooinion  eouitesies  of  conversation  with  the  frigid  Sir! 
"Thank  ye  SirP*  "  Drink  tea  instead  of  coffee,  for  'tis 
more  patrician ;  and  do  not  render  yourself  suspected 
by  pronouncing  criticisms  on  wines. 

The  postscripts  were  multiplied  through  a  full  page, 
which  presented  a  striking  picture  of  all  the  odd  con* 
oeita — inoongrons  notions,  and  broad  feeling  which  tor- 
tured my  kind  uncle's  tranquil  brain,  and  I  arose  from  the 
perusal  of  his  letter  wi^  mingled  emotions  of  love,  re- 
spect, and  laughter.  Lucy's  epistle  was  like  that  of  all 
girls,  full  of  small  news,  long  words,  and  burning  sen- 
tences of  love  and  sentiment,  and  inquiring  in  a  post- 
script of  the  health  of  Arthur  Ludwell,  as  her  mother 
was  greatly  interested  in  his  welfare.  Frederick  gave 
ma  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  origin  of  civil  society, 
and  the  philosophy  of  Bolingbroke,  sooui^ing  me  into 
Irantic  ambition,  and  ending  with  a  prayer  that  I  would 
ever  keep  my  honor  untainted.  My  konor  was  then  the 
subject  of  their  hopes  and  fears ;  and,  as  I  eyed  the  pis- 
tols, I  found  the  fierceness  of  my  nature  lurking  with  a 
tranquil  rapture  around  the  open,  and  undisguised  hints 
of  my  iamily.  To  my  temperament,  the  neat  and  ele- 
gant workmanship,  and  the  beautiful  polish  of  the  pis- 
tols, argued  sternness  and  chivalry :  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  code  of  honor,  I  was  determined,  by 
leaving  OTcry  conflict,  to  gratify  my  long,  deep,  and  vin- 
dictive hate  of  Pilton.  How  curiously  constituted, 
how  wayward,  and  yet  how  uncontrollable  is  the  swel- 
ling pulse  of  the  human  heart,  when  agitated  by  some 
momentary  and  master  passion ;  at  any  other  period, 
the  remembrance  of  Isa  Gordon,  would  have  soothed 
me  into  a  lover's  thoughtful  gloom,  but  now  every  gen- 
tle and  luxuriant  tendril  which  was  woven  around  my 
heart  was  a  crushed  and  bleeding  ruin,  and  I  examined 
my  uncle's  gift  of  blood — only  to  murmur  the  name  of 
Pilton. 

My  visits  to  Miss  Pilton's  had  been  attentive,  and 
constant,  and  I  had  concealed  my  fraud  with  such  art, 
that  I  found  her  listening  with  unhesitating  confidence, 
to  the  deceitful  passion  which  1  daily  uttered.  Cautious 
of  proposing  matrimony,  yet  ever  alert  to  hint  it— af- 
fecting distress  and  melancholy — ^and  alternately  jealous 
and  confidinf,  I  awoke  her  sympathy,  only  to  gain  her 
passionate  and  abiding  aficction,  while  I' secured  my 
victory  by  every  art  which  duplicity  could  invent,  or 
falsehood  suggest.  I  saw  her  reject  the  accomplished 
and  educated  youth  whose  pure  and  guileless  feelings 
had  retained  the  early  romance  of  childhood's  love,  and 
when  I  fovnd  her  in  tears,  with  her  head  reclining  on 
my  bosom,  she  told  me^  with  a  blushing  cheek,  that  she 
had  sacrificed  him,  whose  singleness  and  purity  of  heart 
•he  could  not  doubt,  for  me  alone. 

Twas  a  calm  and  soft  evening  when  Miss  Pilton 
M  Williamsburg,  and,  ere  we  parted,  I  extorted  from 
her  nnsuspicioQS  foelings  n  promise  that  she  would  write 
to  me.  lO^y  had  languished  itself  Into  night,  when  I 
fomi  mymli  a  aolitary  loiterer  in  the  noiseless  grove 


which  skirted  the  city.  The  wind  sobbed  through  the 
dreary  and  desolate  silenee  of  the  forest,  and  when  I 
looked  up  to  the  twinkling  and  radiant  light  which 
blazes  in  a  starry  sky  of  Virginia,  the  innate  piety  of 
Nature]  almost  chastened  me  into  repentance.  How 
vain  is  that  feeble  wisdom  which  impotently  labors  to 
read  those  mute  and  living  oracles  of  God  7  yet  who^ 
in  searching  into  them»  does  not  feel  that  his  heart 
is  kindled  into  enthusiasm,  by  their  wild  and  spiritual 
eloquence.  May  not  each  bright  and  dazzling  star 
whose  lambent  fire  dances  over  the  cloudless  sky  be 
the  abode  of  spirits  enjoying  a  realm  of  mind — of  phi- 
losophers who  rived  the  adamant  of  vul^r  error— of 
patriots  who  offered  their  blood  at  the  shrine  of  their 
country— «f  those  who  opened  a  vista  for  freedom 
through  the  gloom  of  tyranny — ^and  of  the  poet  who, 
fettered  to  the  earth,  boldly  anticipated  a  foretaste  of 
his  eternal  home,  in  some  earthly,  yet  beautiful  and  rap* 
turous  dream  7  tbvt^u 


THE  DREAM. 


I. 

I  dreamed  a  dream--and  still  upon  my  mind 
The  image  of  that  dream,  on  Memory's  page 
Inscribed  in  letters  large  and  le^ble, 
Rests  vivid  as  the  lightning's  scathing  flash. 
Beneath  a  spreading  oak,  that  towered  high 
And  lone  upon  a  hillock's  grassy  plot, 
A  Maiden  stood — and  by  her  side  a  Youth, 
Whose  summers  did,  tho'  few,  outnumber  hers; 
And  the  was  beautiful  as  rainbow  tints — 
Her  voice,  like  sweetest  musie  borne  upon 
The  bosom  of  some  gentle  breeze  fiir  o'er 
The  hushed  and  silent  waters  of  the  deep— 
Her  breath,  like  fragrant  odors  from  the  lap 
Of  Flora  sent,  when  Morning's  blush  appears^* 
Her  heart,  the  home  where  wild  afl^ections  dwelt — 
Her  mind,  of  intellectual  power  the  seat— 
Her  eye,  the  mirror  to  her  speaking  soul ! 
Upon  her  marble  brow  was  set  .the  seal 
Of  DigfUty-^nd  in  her  slender  form 
Were  blended  grace  and  perfect  symmetry. 
The  Youth  was  tall,  erect — but  unlike  her 
In  all  things  save  afilection's  swelling  tide : 
Unknowing  of  the  bright  and  quenchless  fire, 
At  Beauty's  altar  lit,  that  constant  burned 
Within  his  bosom's  deep  recess,  the  world 
Had  deemed  him  changeful  as  the  fitful  wind. 
Silent  they  were,  and  round  them  silence  reigned : 
Above,  the  clear  blue  elher  spread  her  veil. 
And  by  them  swept  the  gentle,  fresh'ning  breeze 
That  cooled  the  burning  temples  of  the  one, 
The  flowing  tresses  of  the  other  w^ved. 
Beneath  them  was  a  wide  spread  plain,  o!er  which 
The  full  Moon  poured  her  streams  of  silver  light. 
And  in  a  flood  of  glory  bathed  both  plain 
And  rugged  clifiEs  that  wildly  rose  beyond. 
Upon  that  lovely  scene  the  maiden  looked 
That  joy  and  stillness  breathed  into  her  heart ;  ' 
But  he  that  meeting,  had  not  sought  to  gaze 
On  landscapes,  living  though  they  were.    He  saw 
But  her  whose  form  before  him  rose,  so  bright. 
So  beautiful,  that  all  else  faded  from 
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The  view:  He  heard  no  Boond  Mve  thai  alone 
Which  from  his  beating  heart  was  lent :  and  oft 
He  did  eteay  to  breathe  the  hallowed  thovghta 
That  in  hie  boeom  long  had  slept — the  pent- 
Up  fountains  of  his  love  to  ope;  bat  oft 
In  vain,  'till  faltering  accenis  came  at  last, 
And  told  the  feelings  of  his  inmost  soul. 
Bat  the  was  calm ;  no  falling  of  the  eye- 
No  heightened  coloi's  tinge — no  trembling  of 
That  silver  voice,  spoke  aught  of  passion  there. 
Yet  kindness  breathed  in  every  word  that  fell 
From  off  her  Angel  lips— and  told  that  thovigli 
Her  heart  with  his  beat  not  in  unison, 
It  still  could  feel  for  sorrows  not  its  own. 
Though  soft,  like  brealli  of  pois'nous  Simoom  came 
Her  voice.    Young  Hope  her  dewy  pinions  shook, 
And  as  she  winged  her  airy  flight  away, 
Came  casking  Care  her  place  to  filL    And  yet 
A  moment's  space  he  lingered  there ;  and  as 
Upon  her  saddened  face  he  once  again 
Did  look  with  mingled  feelings,  inly  swore 
To  perish  ere  his  love  should  fade  and  die* 
And  she  did  pensive  turn  her  steps  along 
Their  homeward  way,  again  to  be  the  life. 
The  light,  the  chiefest  joy  of  all  aroond. 

.  n. 

A  change  swept  o'er  the  aspect  of  my  dream. 
And  in  its  mystic  flight  my  spirit  bore 
Me  to  the  festive  halL    I  saw  them  'midst 
The  thoughtless  throng — ^their  eyes  lit  up  with  joy^— 
Their  lips  all  wreathed  in  smi^— and  on  their  cheeks 
The  glowing  hues  of  pleasure  mantled  high. 
He  spoke  not  oft  to  her,  but  frequent  did 
Address  him  to  some  other  ftur---and  all 
Did  deem,  and  she  did  hope  that  love  of  her 
Was  buried  deep  in  Lethe's  magic  pool ; 
And  lighter  then  of  heart  to  think  that  care 
His  mind  had  left,  unwonted  gladness  beamed  . 
Forth  from  her  speaking  eye,  and  lilAith  teop* 
Fold  lustre  up  those  features  ever  fiur*. 

m. 

'  The  scene  was  changed.    Apart  within  the  walla 
Of  his  lone  study  sat  the  youth.    Before 
Him  lay  a  letter,  breathing  much  of  deep, 
Impassioned  love.    Yes,  he  again  had  dared 
At  that  same  Angel-shrine  his  heart  to  lay, 
And,  well  as  wordt  oOuld  speak,  a  love  to  paint, 
Not  torpid,  cold  and  calculating,  like 
The  selfish  feeling  of  a  worldly  man — 
But  with  the  every  fibre  of  his  heart 
Inwove.    For  he  had  seen  her  oft,  and  well 
Had  studied  both  her  features,  mind  and  heart. 
Since  first  the  p^ngs  of  unrequited  love 
Across  his  bosom  shot :  in  all  things  had 
He  fQund  her  of  such  perfect,  faultless  mould — 
So  far  beyond  compare  with  all  that  e'er 
His  eye  had  looked  upon — ^yea,  e'en  than  aught 
Of  fairy  form,  which  frolic  fancy  in 
Her  wildest  mood  had  shadowed  glowing  forth 
To  young  imagination's  quickened  sight, — 
That  madly  had  he  drunk  at  passion's  fount. 
Ere  yet  iho  voice  of  reason  whispered  late, 
(Too  laie,  alas !  for  in  the  vortex  was 


He  twifUng  then,  unskilled  the  yawiuBg  gidf 
To  shun,)  that  she  was  not  for  one  like  Him* 
Perrhance  the  spell  that  bound  him  mito  her 
And  deep  aflfeetion's  gushing  waters  stined. 
Was  wrought  into  its  present  strength-^lbr  that 
She  minded  him  of  one    a  sister  dear — 
Like  her  in  nature  as  in  name,  on  whom 
Hb  heart  did  centre  ooee,  when  joy^ma,  hnght 
And  sunny  boors  e'er  gilded  o'er  the  stream 
Of  early  life  about  their  childhood's  home ; 
When  each  was  to  the  other  all  that  earth 
Of  joy  could  give— a  little  world — ^beyond 
Whose  nanow  bounds  their  youthftd  viaioa  then 
Extended  not*    Jtod  now  in  her  he  saw 
The  image  of  that  sister's  mind  and  heart 
Refleeted  beck  in  eolors  yet  more  bri^t, 
And  felt  that  life  to  him  was  nothing  worth. 
Except  with  her  its  joys  and  ills  were  shared. 

IV. 
The  scene  was  changed.    Within  her  father*^  home 
The  maiden  sat,  and  bent  her  o*^er  the  page 
On  which  were  traced  the  wild  outpourings  of 
Her  lover's  heart.    A  cloud  was  on  her  brow- 
Not  gathered  there  by  anger,  but  by  grief. 
And  long  she  sorrowed  o'er  the  fieite  of  one 
Whom  she  bad  learned  to  value  far  above 
The  worthless  crowd  that  throngs  round  Beauty's  form ; 
Then  sudden  snatched  a  pen,  and  tho'  it  pained 
Her  much,  did  haste  once  more  in  kindest  terms 
To  bid  him  banish  Hope — ^for  tho'  a  JHmd 
She'd  ever  be— to  him  she  could  no  more. 

V. 

Again  my  ^irit  bore  me  to  the  youth's   . 
Lone  study,  where  I  saw  him  pacing  to 
And  fro,  with  heavy  step  and  downcast  look. 
His  eye  was  fixed  and  dull — all  smiles  had  fled. 
And  o'er  his  pallid,  bloodless  cheek  had  woe 
His  sable  mantle  flung.    But  whilst  he  thus 
Was  moved,  anon  there  entered  one  endeared 
By  Friendship's  strongest  ties,  who  knew  the  fate 
His  fondest  hopes  had  met,  and  told  a  tale 
Of  which  he  deemed  not  aught  before — a  tale 
That  scarce  at  first  could  credence  gain,  so  dread 
Its  import  was ;  yet  soon  he  found  'twas  but 
Too  true — "  His  sacred  letter,  ere  it  reached 
Its  destined  port,  had  by  some  strange  mischance 
Been  torn,  its  secrets  filched  and  heralded 
Abroad :  yet,  by  the  wakeful  kindness  of 
That  much-loved  one,  his  hallowed  thoughts  had  reached 
The  6aTs  of  few."    Then  sudden  o'er  him  came 
A  fearful  mood  that  shook  his  every  limb. 
Like  liquid  fire  his  blood  along  his  veins  * 
Did  course,  and  to  his  throbbing  temples  mount — 
Then  rush  tumultuous  back  upon  his  heart 
That  sent  it  once  again  with  quickened  speed 
Along  his  swollen,  well-nigh  bursting  veins ; 
And  from  his  lips  at  times  did  fall  unmeet 
And  vengeful  words,  that  told  what  passion  stirred 
Within.    But  that  soon  passed,  and  to  the  eye 
His  troubled  sou],  aa  that  of  infant  hushed 
To  sleep  upon  its  mother's  breast,  was  calm. 

VI. 

The  scene  was  changed.  ,  Before  the  altar  stood 
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Tike  ouden,  in  her  bridal  Testments  dad, 

And  ffiTt  htt  hand  and  Ti^n  heart  away — 

Whibt  muitling  blushes  o^er  her  features  spread 

Like  Ira*  eolors  on  the  deepened  blue 

Of  Heaven's  high  mollr^to  one  whose  kindling  eye 

Was  tuned  with  rapture  on  her  matchless  face, 

And  who  in  part  was  like  unto  the  youth 

That  fiist  beside  her  stood— yel  not  ike  tame. 

And  she  did  love  him  with  a  boundless  love — 

Deep,  pure  and  changeless  as  JehoTah's  word — 

The  Tery  essence  of  her  being,  that  life's 

Qniesceot  stream  with  fairest  garkinds  strewed — 

For  he  her  youthful  heart's  responnre  chord 

Had  known  to  touch  with  sweet  and  winning  words, 

By  graceful  mien,  and  giant  strength  of  mind. 

Uoblest  he  was  with  Mammon's  glittering  hoard— 

Id  nothing  rich,  save  worth's  neglected  store ; 

And  yet  for  that,  her  heart  with  wildest  joy 

Did  but  the  closer  ding  unchanged  to  him. 

And  he,  with  pride  and  pleasure  took  her  to 

Hts  bosom  beating  high ;  for  none  could  know, 

And  knowing  not  admire.    But  his  was  not 

Tlie  fenrent  adoration  of  the  heart, 

In  prostmte  homage  bowed  before  her  shrine. 

That  moved  the  soul  of  him  who  first  essayed 

Her  peerlesB  love  to  win.    And  yet  before 

Them  to  all  seeming  lay  a  flowery  path. 

Along  whose  scented  walks  they  might  their  way 

With  noiadess  step  and  even  tenor  wend. 

VII. 

Once  more,  and  only  once,  a  change  passed  o*er 
My  filial  dream.     In  sultry,  southern  clime, 
Again  upon  my  Tision  fell  the  tall, 
Attenuated  image  of  that  youth. 
Whom  first  beneath  the  spreading  oak  I  saw ; 
And  he  was  changed  not  less  in  feature  than 
In  hearL    The  glow  of  health  had  fled  his  cheek. 
Now  haggani,  siwart  and  bronzed  by  burning  sun. 
His  eye,  once  bright  with  joyous  life,  had  lost 
lu  lustre  now,  and  deep  upon  his  brow 
Had  care  her  furrows  traced.    His  spirit  too. 
So  light  and  buoyant  once,  was  now  all  bound 
And  broken  like  the  willow's  drooping  branch. 
Bat  o'er  his  heart  a  yet  more  fearful  change 
Had  come.    Once  wann  and  sensibly  aliTe 
To  pty's  cry— e'er  breathing  love  for  all — 
AW  cold  and  seared-^the  living  fountains  of 
Ita  sympathy  were  dried— end  dead  it  was 
To  all  things  save  the  worldly  schemes  that  fierce 
Ambition  wrought.    And  none  did  know  the  weight 
Of  anguish  on  its  aching  chords  tliat  pressed. 
Since  living  roan  no  commune  held  with  him : 
For  he  did  spurn  them  as  unhallowed  things, 
And 'round  him  wrapt  the  cloak  of  selfishness : 
For  what  was  now  the  world  to  him,  since  she 
Whose  presence  had  made  all  things  beautiful. 
Was  lost,  forever  lost  7  And  he  did  look 
Unmoved  on  fairest  form,  and  brightest  eye ; 
Unmoved  he  heard  full  ntfmy  a  voice  attuned 
In  sweet  accordance  with  the  soft  piano ; 
For  mute  were  all  the  echoes  of 'hie  soul. 
Since  never  could  he  hope  again  such  pure, 
Saeh  bright,  sodi  dazzling  purity  to  find. 
As  dwelt  within  the  heart  of  her  he  loved. 


And  nought  the  slumbering  powers  of  his  mind 

Did  rouse  and  prompt  to  grapple  with  the  herd 

That  crossed  his  path,  save  only  the  desire 

To  banish  thought  and  leave  a  name  behind. 

For  he  did  feel  that  none  would  glory  in 

His  present  fame,  and  that  he  was  a  lone 

And  desert  being — all  forgetting,  and 

By  all  forgot.    And  though  his  soul  did  thirst 

At  honor's  fount  to  drink  and  laurels  win, 

He  inly  scorned  the  world — the  world's  acclaim — 

And  whilst  it  flattered,  loathed  its  fulsome  praise. 

And  yet  unto  all  outward  seeming  was 

His  spirit  calm  as  ocean's  waves,  when  lie 

The  winds  of  Heaven  upon  her  bosom  hushed. 

Here  ceased  my  dream — for  on  my  slumbers  broke 
The  glare  of  day,  and  called  my  spirit  home. 

STLVESTER. 


MS.  FOUND  IN  A  BOTTLE. 

[From  *  The  Gift,^  edited  by  Uiu  Letlie.} 

BT  EDGAR  A.  FOE. 

A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea. 

C/iMiMfif Asm. 

Of  my  countiy  and  of  my  family  I  have  little  to  say. 
Ill  usage  and  length  of  years  have  driven  me  from  the 
one,  and  estranged  me  from  the  other.  Hereditary 
wealth  afforded  me  an  education  of  no  common  order, 
and  a  contemplative  turn  of  mind  enabled  me  to  metho- 
dize the  stores  which  early  study  very  diligently  gar- 
nered up.  Beyond  all  things  the  works  of  the  German 
moralists  gave  me  great  delight ;  not  from  any  ill-advised 
admiration  of  their  eloquent  madness,  but  from  the  ease 
with  which  my  habits  of  rigid  thought  enabled  me  to 
detect  their  falsities.  I  have  oflen  been  reproached  with 
the  aridity  of  my  genius — ^a  deficiency  of  imagination 
has  been  imputed  to  me  as  a  crime — and  the  Pyrrhonism 
of  my  opinions  has  at  all  times  rendered  me  notorious. 
Indeed  a  strong  relish  for  Physical  Philosophy  has,  I 
fear,  tinctured  my  mind  with  a  very  common  error  of 
this  age — I  mean  the  habit  of  referring  occurrences,  even 
the  least  susceptible  of  such  reference,  to  the  prineiples 
of  that  science.  Upon  the  whole,  no  person  could  be 
less  liable  than  myself  to  be  led  away  firom  the  severe 
precincts  of  truth  by  the  ignes  fatui  of  superstition.  I 
have  thought  proper  to  premise  thus  much  lest  the  in- 
credible tale  I  have  to  tell  should  be  considered  rather 
the  ravings  of  a  crude  imagination,  than  the  positive 
experience  of  a  mind  to  which  the  reveries  of  fancy  have 
been  a  dead  letter  and  a  nullity. 

After  many  years  spent  in  foreign  travel,  I  sailed  in 
the  year  18 — ,  from  the  port  of  Batavia,  in  the  rich  and 
populous  island  of  Java,  on  a  voyage  to  the  Archipelago 
of  the  Sunda  islands.  I  went  as  passenger — having  no 
other  inducement  than  a  kind  of  nervous  restlessness 
which  haunted  me  like  a  fiend. 

Our  vessel  was  a  beautiful  ship  of  about  four  hun- 
dred tons,  copper-fastened,  and  built  at  Bombay  of 
Malabar  teak.  She  was  freighted  with  cotton- wool  and 
oil,  from  the  Lachadive  islands.  We  had  also  on  board 
coir,  jaggeree,  ghee,  cocoa-nuts,  and  a  few  cases  of  opi- 
um. The  stowage  was  clumsily  done,  and  the  vessel 
consequently  crank. 

Vol.  n- 
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We  got  under  way  wiih  a  mere  breath  of  wind,  and 
for  many  days  stood  along  the  eastern  eoast  of  Java 
without  any  other  incident  to  beguiJe  the  monotony  of 
our  course  than  the  oocasional  meeting  with  some  of  the 
small  grabs  of  the  Archipelago  to  which  we  were  bound. 

One  evening,  leaning  orer  the  taffrail,  I  observed  a 
very  singular,  isolated  cloud,  to  the  N.  W.  It  was  re- 
markable, as  irell  for  its  color,  as  from  its  being  the 
first  we  hud  seen  since  our  departure  from  Batavia.  I 
watched  it  attentiTely  until  sunset,  when  it  spread  all 
at  once  to  the  Eastward  and  Westward,  girting  in  the 
horizon  with  a  narrow  strip  of  vapor,  and  looking  like 
a  long  line  of  low  beach.  My  notice  was  soon  after* 
wards  attracted  by  the  dusky  red  appearance  of  (he 
moon,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  sea.  The  latter 
was  undergoing  a  rapid  change,  and  the  water  seemed 
more  than  usually  transparent.  Although  I  could  dis- 
tinctly see  the  bottom,  yet,  heaving  the  lead,  t  found  the 
ship  in  fifteen  fathoms.  The  air  now  became  intolera- 
bly hot,  and  was  loaded  with  spiral  exhalations  similar 
to  those  arising  from  heated  iron.  As  night  came  on, 
every  breath  of  wind  died  away,  and  a  more  entire  calm 
St  is  impossible  to  conceive.  The  flame  of  a  candle 
burned  upon  the  poop  without  the  least  perceptible  mo- 
tion, and  a  long  hair,  held  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
hung  without  the  possibility  of  detecting  a  vibration. 
However,  as  the  captain  said  he  could  perceive  no  indi- 
cation of  danger,  and  as  we  were  drifting  in  bodily  to 
shore,  he  ordered  the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  anchor 
let  go.  No  watch  was  set,  and  the  crew,  consisting 
principally  of  Malays,  stretched  themselves  deliberately 
upon  deck.  I  went  below— not  without  a  full  presenti- 
ment of  evil.  Indeed  every  appearance  warranted  me 
in  apprehending  a  Simoom.  I  told  the  captain  my 
fe^rs — but  he  paid  no  attention  to  what  I  said,  and  left 
me  without  deigning  to  give  a  reply.  My  uneasi- 
ness however  prevented  me  from  sleeping,  and  about 
midnight  I  went  upon  deck.  As  I  placed  my  foot  upon 
the  upper  step  of  the  companion  ladder,  I  was  startled 
with  A  loud,  humming  noise,  like  that  occasioned  by  the 
rapid  revolution  of  a  mill- wheel,  and  before  I  could  as- 
certain its  meaning,  I  found  the  ship  quivering  to  its 
centre.  In  the  next  instant,  a  wilderness  of  foam  hurled 
us  upon  our  beam-ends,  and,  rushing  over  us  fore  and 
aft,  swept  the  entire  decks  from  stem  to  stern. 

The  extreme  fury  of  the  blast  proved  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  salvation  of  the  ship.  Although  completely 
water-logged,  yet,  as  all  her  masts  had  gone  by  the 
board,  she  rose,  after  a  minute,  heavily  from  the  sea,  and, 
staggering  awhile  beneath  the  inunense  pressure  of  the 
tempest,  finally  righted. 

By  what  miracle  I  escaped  destruction,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  Stunned  by  the  shock  of  the  water, 
I  found  myself  upon  recovery,  jammed  in  between  the 
stem-post  and  rudder.  With  great  difficulty  I  gained 
my  feet,  and  looking  dizzily  around,  was,  at  first,  struck 
with  the  idea  of  our  being  among  breakers,  so  terrific 
beyond  the  wildest  imagination  was  the  whirlpool  of 
mottnCainous  and  foaming  ocean  within  which  we  were 
engulfed.  After  a  ^hile,  I  heard  the  voice  of  an  okl 
Swede,  who  had  shipped  widi  us  at  the  moment  of  our 
leaving  port  I  hallooed  to  him  with  all  my  strength,  and 
presently  he  come  reeling  nfL  We  sooi^  discovered 
that  wc  were  the  s61g  survivors  of  the  accidefit«  All  on 
deck,  with  the  exception  of  ourselves,  had  been  swept 


overboard,  and  the  captain  and  mates  must  have  pe- 
rished as  they  slept,  for  the  cabins  were  deluged  with 
water.  Without  assistance^  we  could  expect  to  do  little 
for  the  security  of  the  ship,  and  our  exertions  were  sit 
first  paralyzed  by  the  momentary  ezpeetation  of  going 
down.  Our  cable  had,  of  course,  parted  like  pack- thread, 
at  the  first  breath  of  the  hurricane,  or  we  should  have 
been  instantaneously  overwhelmed.  We  scudded  vrith 
frightful  velocity  before  the  sea,  and  the  water  made 
clear  breaches  over  us.  The  frame-work  of  our  stera 
was  shattered  excessively,  and,  in  almost  erety  respect, 
we  had  received  considerable  injury — but  to  our  ex- 
treme joy  we  found  the  pumps  unchoked,  and  that  vre 
had  no  great  difficulty  in  keeping  free.  The  main  fury 
of  the  Simoom  had  already  blown  over,  and  we  appre- 
hended little  danger  from  the  violence  of  the  wind— bat 
we  looked  forward  to  its  total  cessation  with  dismay, 
well  believing,  that,  in  our  shattered  condition,  we  should 
inevitably  perish  in  the  tremendous  swell  which  woiild 
ensue.  But  this  very  just  apprehension  seemed  by  no 
means  likely  to  be  soon  verified.  For  five  entire  days 
and  nights— during  which  our  only  subsistence  was  a 
small  quantity  of  jaggerce,  procured  with  great  difficul- 
ty from  the  forecastle — the  hulk  flew  at  a  rate  defying 
computation,  before  rapidly  succeeding  flaws  of  wind, 
which,  without  equalling  the  .first  violence  of  the  Si- 
moom, were  still  more  terrific  than  any  tempest  I  had 
before  encountered.  Our  course  for  the  first  four  days 
was,  with  trifling  variations,  S.  £.  and  by  South ;  and 
we  must  have  run  down  the  coast  of  New  Holland.  On 
the  fifth  day  the  cold  became  extreme,  although  the 
wind  had  hauled  round  a  point  more  to  the  Northward. 
The  sun  arose  with  a  sickly  yellow  lustre,  and  clambered 
a  very  few  degrees  above  the  horizon— emitting  no  de- 
cisive light.  There  were  no  clouds  whatever  apparent, 
yet  the  wind  was  upon  the  increase,  and  blew  with  a 
fitful  and  unsteady  fury.  About  noon,  as  nearly  as  we 
could  guess,  our  attention  was  again  arrested  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sun.  It  gave  out  no  light,  properly  so 
called,  but  a  dull  and  sullen  glow  unaccompanied  by 
any  ray.  Just  before  sinking  within  the  turgid  sea  its 
central  fires  suddenly  went  out,  as  if  hurriedly  extin- 
guished by  some  unaccountable  power.  It  was  a  dim, 
silver-like  rim,  alone,  as  it  rushed  down  the  unfathoma^ 
ble  ocean. 

We  waited  in  vain  for  the  arrival  of  the  sixth  day— 
that  day  to  me  has  not  yet  arrived — to  him,  never  did 
arrive.  Thenceforward  we  were  enshrouded  in  pitchy 
darkness,  so  that  we  could  not  have  seen  an  object  at 
twenty  paces  from  the  ship.  Eternal  night  continued 
to  envelop  us,  all  unrelieved  by  the  phosphoric  sea-bril- 
liancy to  which  we  had  been  accustomed  in  the  tropics. 
We  observed  too,  that,  although  the  tempest  continued 
to  rage  with  unabated  violence,  there  was  no  longer  to 
be  discovered  the  usual  appearance  of  surf,  or  foam, 
which  had  hiUierto  attended  us.  AH  around  was 
horror,  and  thick  gloom,  and  a  black  sweltering  desert 
of  ebony.  Superstitious  terror  crept  by  degrees  into 
the  spirit  of  the  old  Swede,  and  my  own  soul  vras 
wrapped  up  in  silent  wonder.  We  neglected  all  care  of 
the  ship,  as  worse  than  useless,  and  securing  ourselves 
as  weU  as  possible  to  the  stump  of  the  mizen-mast, 
looked  out  bitterly  into  the  world  of  ocean.  We  had 
no  means  of  calculating  time,  nor  could  we  form  any 
guess  of  our  situation.    We  were  however  well  aware 
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of  IiaTii^  made  Ikrther  to  the  Southward  than  any  pre- 
▼ions  iMiTigatoTB,  and  felt  extreme  amazement  at  not 
meeting  with  the  usoal  impedimentB  of  ice.  In  the 
meantime  erery  moment  threatened  to  be  our  last — 
eroy  moontainods  billow  hurried  to  overwhelm  us. 
The  iwell  surpassed  any'thidg  I  had  imagined  possible, 
and  that  we  were  not  instantly  buried  is  a  miracle.  My 
companion  spoke  of  the  lightness^  of  our  cargo,  and  re- 
minded me  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  our  ship — ^but  I 
eouki  not  help  feeling  the  utter  hopelessness  of  hope 
itKli^  and  prepared  myself  gloomily  for  that  death 
which  I  thought  nothing  could  defer  beyond  an  hour,  as, 
with  erery  knot  of  way  the  ^ip  made,  the  swelling  of 
the  blaek  stupendous  seas  became  more  dismally  appal- 
ling. At  tiroes  we  gasped  for  breath  at  an  elevation  be- 
yond the  Albatross-Hit  times  became  dizzy  with  the 
Telocity  of  our  descent  into  some  watery  Hell,  where 
the  air  grew  stagnant,  and  no  sound  disturbed  the  slum- 
bers of  the  Krakeo. 

We  were  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  abysses, 
when  a  quick  scream  from  my  companion  broke  feai^ 
folly  upon  the  nighL  '  See !  see  !*•— cried  he,  shrieking 
in  my  ears, — ^'Almighty  God !  see !  see  !*  As  he  spoke, 
I  became  aware  of  a  dull,  sullen  glare  of  light  which 
rolled,  as  it  were,  down  the  sides  of  the  vast  chasm 
where  we  lay,  and  threw  a  fitful  brilliancy  upon 
our  deck.  Casting  my  eyes  upwards,  I  beheld  a  spec- 
tacle which  frose  the  current  of  my  bloods  At  a  terrific 
height  directly  above  us,  and  upon  the  very  verge  of  the 
precipitous  descent,  hovered  a  gigantic  ship  of  nearly 
lour  thousand  tons.  Although  upreared  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  a  wave  of  more  than  a  hundred  times  her  own  al- 
titude, her  apparent  size  still  exceeded  that  of  any  ship 
of  the  line  or  East  Indiaman  in  existence.  Her  huge  hull 
was  of  a  deep  dingy  black,  unrelieved  by  any  of  the  cus- 
tomary carvings  of  a  ship.  A  single  row  of  brass  cannon 
protruded  from  her  open  ports,  and  dashed  off  from  their 
polished  sorfiices  the  fires  of  innumerable  battle-lan- 
terns, which  swung  to  and  fro  about  her  rigging.  But 
what  mainly  inspired  us  with  horror  and  astonishment, 
was  that  she  bore  up  under  a  press  of  sail  in  the  very  teeth 
of  that  supernatural  sea,  and  of  that  ungovernable  hur- 
ricane. When  we  first  discovered  her,  her  stupendous 
bows  were  alone  to  be  seen,  as  she  rose  up,  like  a  demon 
of  the  deep,  slowly  from  the  dim  and  horrible  gulf  beyond 
her.  For  a  moment  of  intense  terror  she  paused  upon 
the  giddy  pinnacle,  as  if  in  contemplation  of  her  own  sub- 
limity, then  trembled  and  tottered,  and — came  down. 

At  this  instant,  I  know  not  what  sudden  self-posses- 
sion came  over  my  spirit.  Staggering  as  far  aft  as  I 
ooold,  I  awaited  feariessly  the  ruin  that  was  to  over- 
whelm. Our  own  vessel  was  at  length  ceasing  from  her 
struggles,  and  sinking  with  her  head  to  the  sea.  The 
shock  of  the  descending  mass  struck  her,  consequently, 
in  that  portion  of  her  frame  which  was  already  under 
water,  and  the  inevitable  result  was  to  hurl  me  with  ir- 
resistible violence  upon  the  rigging  of  the  stranger. 

As  I  fell,  the  ship  hove  in  stays,  and  went  about,  and 
to  the  confusion  ensuing,  I  attributed  my  escape  from 
the  notice  of  the  crew.  With  little  difficulty  I  made 
my  way  unperceived  to  the  main  hatchway,  which  was 
partially  open,  and  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  secre- 
ting myself  in  the  hold.  Why  I  did  so  I  can  hardly 
telL  A  nameless  and  indefinite  sense  of  awe,  which  at 
&nt  sig^t  of  the  navigators  of  the  ship  had  taken  hold 


of  my  mind,  was  perhaps  the  principle  of  my  conceal- 
ment I  was  unwilling  to  trust  myself  with  a  race  of 
people  who  had  offered,  to  the  cursory  glance  I  had  ta- 
ken, so  many  points  of  vague  novelty,  doubt,  and  ap- 
prehension. I  therefore  thought  proper  to  contrive  a 
hiding-place  in  the  hold.  This  I  did  by  removing  a 
small  portion  of  the  shifting-boards  in  sudi  a  manner  as 
to  afford  me  a  convenient  retreat  between  the  huge  tim- 
bers of  the  ship. 

I  had  scarcely  completed  my  work,  when  a  footstep 
in  the  hold  forced  me  to  make  use  of  it.  A  man  passed 
by  my  place  of  conceahnent  with  a  feeble  and  unsteady 
gait.  I  oould  not  see  his  face,  but  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  his  general  appearance.  There  was  about 
it  an  evidence  of  great  age  and  infirmity.  His  knees 
tottered  beneath  a  load  of  years,  and  his  entire  frame 
quivered  under  the  biuthen.  He  muttered  to  himself  in 
a  low  broken  tone,  some  words  of  a  language  which  I 
could  not  understand,  and  groped  in  a  comer  among  a 
pile  of  singular-looking  instruments,  and  decayed  charts 
of  navigation.  His  manner  was  a  wild  mixture  of  the 
peevishness  of  second  childhood,  and  the  solemn  dignity 
of  a  God.  He  at  length  went  on  deck,  and  I  saw  him 
no  more* 

i»  «  *  ♦  *  •  * 

A  feeling,  for  which  I  have  no  name,  has  taken  pos- 
session of  my  soul — a  sensation  which  will  admit  of  no 
analysis,  to  which  the  lessons  of  by-gone  time  are  inad- 
equate, and  for  which  I  fear  futurity  itself  will  offer  me 
no  key.  To  a  mind  constituted  like  my  own  the  latter 
consideration  is  an  evil  I  shall  never,— I  know  that  I 
shall  never — ^be  satisfied  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  my 
conceptions.  Yet  it  is  not  wonderful  that  these  concep- 
tions are  indefinite,  since  they  have  their  origin  in  sour- 
ces so  utterly  noveL  A  new  sense,  a  new-  entity  is 
added  to  my  soul. 

It  is  long  since  I  first  trod  the  deck  of  this  terrible 
ship,  and  the  rays  of  my  destiny  are,  I  think,  gathering 
to  a  focus.  Incomprehensible  men!  Wrapped  up  In 
meditations  of  a  kind  which  I  cannot  divine,  they  pass 
me  by  unnoticed.  Concealment  is  utter  folly  on  my 
part,  for  the  people  wiU  not  see.  It  was  but  jiist  now 
that  I  passed  directly  before  the  eyes  of  the  mate, — ^it  was 
no  long  while  ago  that  I  ventured  into  the  captain's  own 
private  cabin,  and  took  thence  the  materials  with  which 
I  write,  and  have  written.  I  shall  from  time  to  time 
continue  this  journal  It  is  true  that  I  may  not  find  an 
opportunity  of  transmitting  it  to  the  world,  but  I  will  not 
fiiil  to  make  the  endeavor.  At  the  last  moment  I  will 
enclose  the  MS.  in  a  bottle,  and  cast  it  within  the  sea* 

An  incident  has  occurred  which  has  given  me  new 
room  for  meditation.  Are  such  things  the  operations  of 
ungoverned  Chance?  I  had  ventured  upon  deck  and 
thrown  myself  down,  without  attracting  any  notice, 
among  a  pile  of  ratlin-stuff  and  old  sails  in  the  bottom 
of  the  yawl.  While  musing  upon  the  singularity  of 
my  fate,  I  unwittingly  daubed  with  a  tar-brush  the 
edges  of  a  neatly-folded  studding-sail  which  lay  Qear 
me  on  a  barrel.  The  studding-sail  is  now  bent  upon, 
the  ship,  and  the  thoughtless  touches  of  the  brush  are 
spread  out  into  the  word  DISCOVERY. 

I  have  made  many  observations  lately   upon  the 
structure  of  the  vessel.  Although  well  armed,  she  is  not,  • 
I  think,  a  ship  of  war.    Her  rigging,  build,  and  general 
I  equipment,  8^1  negative  a  supposition*  of  this  kind. 
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What  she  isnotl can  easily  perceiTe, what  she  if  I  fear 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  in  scru- 
tinizing her  strange  model  and  singular  cast  of  spars,  her 
huge  size  and  overgrown  suits  of  canTaas,  her  severely 
simple  bow  and  antiquated  stem,  there  will  occasionally 
flash  across  my  mind  a  sensation  of  familiar  things,  and 
there  is  always  mixed  up  with  such  shadows,  as  it  were, 
of  recollection,  an  unaccountable  memory  of  old  foreign 
dironicles  and  ages  long  ago. 

I  hare  been  looking  at  the  timbers  of  the  ship.  She 
is  built  of  a  material  to  which  I  am  a  stranger.  There 
is  a  peculiar  character  about  the  wood  which  strikes  me 
as  rendering  it  unfit  for  tlie  purpose  to  which  it  has  been 
applied.  I  mean  its  extreme  porouaness^  considered  in- 
dependently of  the  worm-eaten  condition  which  is  a 
consequence  of  navigation  in  these  seas,  and  apart  from 
the  rottenness  attendant  upon  age.  It  will  appear  per- 
haps an  observation  somewhat  over-curious,  but  this 
wood  has  every  characteristic  of  Spanish  oak,  \f  Spar^ 
igh  oak  were  dialended  or  swelled  by  any  unnatwral  means. 

In  reading  the  above  sentence  a  curious  apothegm  of 
an  old  weather-beaten  Dutch  navigator  comes  full  upon 
my  recollection.  'It  is  as  sure,'  he  was  wont  to  say, 
when  any  doubt  was  entertained  of  his  veracity, '  as 
sure  as  there  is  a  sea  where  the  ship  itself 'will  grow  in 
bulk  like  the  living  body  of  the  seaman.* 

About  an  hour  ago  I  made  bold  to  thrust  myself 
among  a  group  of  the  crew.  They  paid  me  no  manner 
of  attention,  and,  although  I  stood  in  the  very  midst  of 
them  all,  seemed  utterly  unconscious  of  my  presence. 
Like  the  one  I  had  at  first  seen  in  the  hold,  they  all 
bore  about  them  the  marks  of  a  hoary  old  age.  Their 
knees  trembled  with  infirmity,  their  shoulders  were  bent 
double  with  decrepitude,  their  shrivelled  skins  rattled  in 
the  wind,  their  voices  were  low,  tremulous,  and  broken, 
their  eyes  glistened  with  the  rheum  of  years,  and  their 
gray  hairs  streamed  terribly  in  the  tempest.  Around 
them  on  every  part  of  the  deck  lay  scattered  mathe- 
matical instruments  of  the  most  quaint  and  obsolete  con- 
struction. 

I  mentioned  some  time  ago  the  bending  of  a  studding- 
sail.  From  tliat  period  the  ship,  being  thrown  dead  off 
the  wind,  has  held  her  terrific  course  due  South,  with 
every  rag  of  canvass  packed  upon  her  from  her  trucks 
to  her  lower-studding-sail  booms,  and  rolling  every  mo- 
ment her  top-gallant  yard-arms  into  the  most  appalling 
hell  of  water,  which  it  can  enter  into  the  mind  of  man 
to  imagine.  I  have  just  left  the  deck,  where  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  maintain  a  footing,  although  the  crew  seem 
to  experience  little  inconvenience.  It  appears  to  me  a 
miracle  of  miracles  that  our  enormous  bulk  is  not  buried 
up  at  once  and  forever.  We  are  surely  doomed  to  hover 
continually  upon  the  brink  of  Eternity,  without  taking 
a  final  plunge  into  the  abyss.  From  billows  a  thousand 
times  more  stupendous  than  any  I  have  ever  seen,  we 
glide  away  with  the  facility  of  the  arrowy  sea-gull,  and 
the  colossal  waters  rear  their  heads  above  us  like  de- 
mons of  the  deep,  but  like  demons  confined  to  simple 
threats  and  forbidden  to  destroy.  I  am  led  to  attribute 
these  frequent  escapes  to  the  only  natural  cause  which 
can  account  for  such  effecL  I  must  suppose  the  ship  to 
be  within  the  influence  of  some  ftlrong  current,  or  im- 
petuous under-tow, 

I  have  seen  the  captain  face  to  face,  and  in  his  own 
cabin — ^but,  as  I  expected,  he  paid  me  no  attention.   Al- 


though in  his  appearanot  there  is,  to  a  casual  obaervery 
nothing  which  might  bespeak  him  more  or  less  than 
man — still  a  feeling  of  irrepressible  reverence  and  awe 
mingled  with  th«  sensation  of  wonder  with  which  I  re- 
garded him.  In  stature  he  is  nearly  my  own  heig;fat, 
that  is,  about  five  feet  eight  inches.  He  is  of  a  well* 
knit  and  compact  frame  of  body,  neither  robust  nor  re- 
markably otherwise.  But  it  is  the  singularity  of  the 
expression  which  reigns  upon  the  face,  it  is  the  intense, 
the  wonderful,  the  thrilling  evidence  of  old  age  so  utter, 
so  extreme,  which  strikes  upon  my  soul  with  the  shock 
of  a  Galvanic  battery.  His  forehead,  although  little 
wrinkled,  seems  to  bear  upon  it  the  stamp  of  a  myriad 
of  years.  His  gray  hairs  are  records  of  the  past,  and 
his  grayer  eyes  are  Sybils  of  the  future.  The  cabin 
floor  was  thickly  strewn  with  strange,  iron-clasped  fo- 
lios, and  mouldering  instruments  of  science,  and  obso- 
lete, long-forgotten  charts.  His  head  was  bowed  down 
upon  his  hands,  and  he  pored  with  a  fiery  unquiet  eye 
over  a  paper  which  I  took  to  be  a  commission,  and 
which,  at  all  events,  bore  the  signature  of  a  monarch. 
He  muttered  to  himself,  as  did  the  first  seaman  whom 
I  saw  in  the  hold,  some  low,  peevish  syllables  of  a  for- 
eign tongue,  and  although  the  speaker  was  close  at  my 
elbow,  yet  his  voice  seemed  to  reach  my  ears  from  the 
distance  of  a  mile. 

The  ship  and  all  in  it  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
EUd.  The  crew  glide  to  and  fro  like  the  ghosts  of  bu- 
ried centuries,  their  eyes  have  an  eager  and  uneasy 
meaning,  and  when  their  figures  fall  athwart  my  path 
in  the  wild  glare  of  the  battle-latterns,  I  feel  as  I  hare 
never  felt  before,  although  1  have  been  all  my  life  a 
dealer  in  antiquities,  and  have  imbibed  the  shadows  of 
fallen  columns  at  Balbec,  and  Tadmor,  and  Persepolis, 
until  my  very  soul  has  become  a  ruin. 

When  I  look  around  me  I  feel  ashamed  of  my  former 
apprehensions.  If  I  trembled  at  the  blast  which  has 
hitherto  attended  us,  shall  I  not  stand  aghast  at  a  war- 
ring of  wind  and  ocean,  to  convey  any  idea  of  which 
the  words  tornado  and  Simoom  are  trivial  and  inefieo- 
tive !  All  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ship  is  the 
blackness  of  eternal  night,  and  a  chaos  of  foamless  wa- 
ter ;  but,  about  a  league  on  either  side  of  us,  may  be 
seen,  indistinctly  and  at  intervals,  stupendous  ramparts 
of  ice,  towering  away  into  the  desolate  sky,  and  looking 
like  the  walls  of  the  Universe. 

As  I  imagined,  the  ship  proves  to  be  in  a  current,  if 
that  appellation  can  properly  be  given  to  a  tide  which, 
howling  and  shrieking  by  the  white  ice,  thunders  on  to 
the  Southward  with  a  velocity  like  the  headlong  dash- 
ing of  a  cataract 

To  conceive  the  horror  of  my  sensations  is,  I  presume, 
utterly  impossible — yet  a  curiosity  to  penetrate  the 
mysteries  of  these  awful  regions  predominates  even  over 
my  despair,  and  will  reconcile  me  to  the  most  hideous 
aspect  of  death.  It  is  evident  that  we  are  hurrying  on- 
wards to  some  exciting  knowledge — some  never-to-be- 
imparted  secret,  whose  attainment  is  destruction.  Per- 
haps this  current  leads  us  to  the  Southern  Pole  itself^— 
it  must  be  confessed  that  a  supposition  apparently  so 
wild  has  every  probability  in  its  favor. 

The  crew  pace  the  deck  with  unquiet  and  tremulous 
step,  but  there  is  upon  their  countenances  an  expression 
more  of  the  eagerness  of  hope  than  of  the  apathy  of 
despair. 
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In  tbe  meantime  the  wind  u  still  in  our  poop,  and  as 

we  any  a  arowd  of  canrass,  the  ship  is  at  times  lifted 

hodUf  (ram  out  the  aca    Oh,  horror  upon  horror !  the 

ioe  opens  suddenly  to  the  right,  and  to  the  left,  and  we 

sie  whirling  dizzily  in  immense  concentric  circles,  round 

and  round  the  borders  of  a  gigantic  amphftheatre,  the 

maaaut  of  whose  walls  is  lost  in  the  darkness  and  the 

<>»«Micc    But  little  time  will  be  left  me  to  ponder  upon 

my  destiny — the  circles  rapidly  grow  small — we  are 

phmging  madly  within  the  grasp  of  the  whirlpool — and 

*»id  a  roaring,  and  bellowing,  and  shrieking  of  ocean 

and  of  tempesty  the  ship  is  quiTering,.oh  God !  and — 

going  down. 


A  SKETCH. 

BT  AL£X.  LACEY  BEARP,  M.  D. 

The  shades  of  night  are  fleeing  fast  away 
Belbre  the  blushing  of  the  morning  light ; 
The  diamond  stars  that  gleamed  in  bright  array 
Through  the  lone  watches  of  the  silent  night. 
Arc  &ding  dimly,  as  an  orb  more  bright. 
The  glorious  sun,  from  the  deep  coral  caves. 
Comes  leaping  forth  in  swift  and  tireless  flight, 
And  as  the  sea  his  burning  bosom  laves. 
More  brightly  throws  his  glance  across  the  bounding 
waves. 

The  cheerful  songsters  of  the  verdant  grove, 
Are  trilling  forth  their  merry  morning  lays — 
Their  matin  songs  of  warm  impassioned  love, 
Which  sweetly  strike  the  ear  of  him  who  strays 
Through  the  green  paths  and  shady  woodland  ways, 
Drinking  deep  pleasure  from  old  Nature's  wells, 
Where  the  wild  cat'ract  in  the  sunlight  plays. 
Or  seated  lone,  mid  dark  and  mossy  dells— 
Or  on  some  rocky  moxmt  yields  to  her  magic  spells. 

The  red-breast,  mounted  on  some  tow'ring  tree, 
Is  chanting  loud  his  merry,  mirthful  strain ; 
And  the  sweet  lark's  melodious  notes  of  glee, 
Are  softly  floating  o'er  the  dewy  plain. 
From  the  broad  fields  which  wave  with  golden  grain. 
Echoes  the  whistle  of  the  timid  quail ; 
And  the  loud  laughter  of  the  reaper  train 
Sweeps  wildly  by,  borne  on  the  passing  gale 
O'er  woodland  hill  afar,  and  flowery- vested  vale. 

I  hear  the  tuneful  sound  of  humming  bees, 
And  gently  blows  the  soothing  summer  wind 
With  murmuring  sound  among  the  wavy  trees. 
And  where  gay  flowers,  in  wild  lumu-iance  twined. 
Shed  fragrance  on  its  wings.    How  dull,  how  blind 
To  nature  and  her  charms  is  he  who  sleeps 
Through  the  glad  mom,  nor  feels  the  fragrant  w\pd 
That  o'er  the  hilb  and  verdant  valleys  sweeps. 
Till  with  wild  joy  the  heart  of  Nature's  lover  leaps  \ 

O'er  hill  and  valley  far  away  I've  strayed, 
And  gathered  roses  wet  with  morning  dew, 
To  deck  the  grave  where  sleeps  a  gentle  maid 
Whose  tender  heart  no  change  nor  coldn^^  knew. 
Bat  throbbed  with  love,  which  warmer,  holier  grew 
As  waxed  more  dim  life's  faint  and  flickering  light, 
And  to  the  dose  remained  unchanged  and  true — 


A  holy  flame  that  burned,  amid  the  blight. 
Of  fell  disease  and  anguish,  more  divinely  bright 

The  sun  climbs  higher  in  the  azure  sky-— 
More  fiercely  on  the  earth  descend  his  beams— 
The  tender  flowers  hang  low  their  heads  and  die, 
And  wearied  cattle  seek  the  cooling  streams. 
Faint  grow  the  ploughmen  and  their  toil-worn  teams  • 
The  reapers  too  have  ceased  their  strains  of  mirth  * 
No  more  the  air  with  sounds  of  pleasure  teems  • 
And  now  the  shadows  traced  upon  the  earth. 
And  the  fierce  heat,  proclaim  the  sidtry  noon-day's  birth. 

O'er  the  wide  fields  the  herds  have  ceased  to  rove. 
The  tuneful  birds  have  hushed  their  moiAing  song. 
Silent  and  lone  is  the  deserted  grove 
Which  late  re-echoed  to  the  warbling  throng. 
Hark !  hark !  I  hear,  sounding  the  vales  along. 
The  mellow  horn— the  pleasant  sound  which  calls 
From  the  hot  fields,  the  wearied  harvest  throng 
To  seek,  where  the  old  oak  tree's  shadow  falls, 
Their  noon-day  meal  hard  by  the  flol?ery  cottage  walls. 

Within  a  green  and  trellised  bower  I  He, 
Securely  sheltered  from  the  solar  rays. 
And  on  the  bright  and  glowing  summer  sky 
In  contemplation  rapt,  I  fix  my  gaze. 
And  scan  each  fleecy  cloud  which  slowly  strays 
Like  some  pure  spirit  o'er  the  azure  dome, 
Making  amid  its  wild  and  trackless  ways. 
Its  boundless  depths,  a  bright  ethereal  home 
Where  lone  and  airy  forms  in  silent  grandeur  roam. 

And  here  at  noon-day  hour  I  often  dream 
Of  the  fair  hopes  which  light  life's  gloomy  waste — 
A  desart  plain  o'er  which  a  laughing  stream. 
Has  found  a  way,  its  banks  with  wild  flowers  grac^ 
But  ah  !  alas !  when  the  fair  stream  is  traced, 
Amid  lone  sands  we  find  its  darksome  goal. 
O  dreary  life !  in  death's  cold  grasp  embraced — 
A  withered  thing,  a  dark  and  blotted  scroll, 
O'er  which  oblivion's  deep  and  sluggish  waters  rolU 

In  early  youth  upon  the  sea  of  life. 
We  spread  our  sails,  nor  dream  of  pain  nor  care, 
Nor  the  fierce  tempest,  nor  the  raging  strife 
Which  gathers  round  our  bark  where'er  we  steer. 
But  on  we  rush,  heedless  and  without  fear. 
Till,  shipwrecked  all  our  hopes,  we  helpless  lie 

And  feel  the  bitter  pangs  of  black  despair 

Or  from  the  demon  strive  in  vain  to  fly. 
Or  rush  into  the  arms  of  Death  and  madly  die. 

The  sun  is  sinking  down  the  western  skies-— 
A  holy  calm  is  reigning  o'er  the  earth — 
From  the  green  valleys  cheerful  sounds  arise — 
The  tinkling  sheep-bell,  and  the  merry  mirth 
Of  happy  children — laughing  at  the  birth 
Of  some  new  pleasure.    Now  the  setting  sun, 
More  brightly  gleaming  o'er  the  virent  earth, 
Casts  a  rich  glow  of  golden  light  upon 
The  fleecy  clouds,  which  line  the  western  horizon. 

Along  yon  valley  where  (a  silent  grove  j) 
Those  dark  green  pines  in  loneliness  arise; 
With  a  sad  heart  in  solitude  I'll  rove. 
And  darkly  muse  upon  the  broken  ties 
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Of  happier  days — ihe  bright  and  smiliiig  eyefli| 
Whoae  genUe  light  gave  life  a  summer  bloom, 
And  made  this  earth  seem  like  a  Paradise — 
Now  cold  and  r^yleas  in  the  stariess  gloom. 
Which  darkly  hoYers  o'er  and  shrouda  the  loathsome 
tomb. 

The  twilight  shadBs  are  gathering  o'er  the  land— • 
Shrouding  the  valleys  in  the  gloom  of  night, 
While  I  beside  a  murmuring  streamlet  stand,    . 
And  see  depart  the  last  faint  rays  of  light 
Which  linger  tound  yon  mountain's  topmost  height. 
'Tia  the  lone  night— another  day  has  gone, 
And  Time  who  speeds  with  never  tiring  flight. 
Beheld  a  thousand  laughing  eyes  this  room, 
That  now  are  sleeping  where  no  day  shall  ever  dawn. 


GREEK   SONG. 


The  exploit  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  in  slay- 
ing Hipparchus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  on  the  festal  day  of 
Minerva — hiding  their  poniards  in  myrtle  wreaths, 
which  they  pretended  to  carry  in  honor  of  the  God* 
dess,  wasoeld^rated  in  an  Ode,  the  unsurpassed  strength 
and  beauty  of  which,  it  has  utterly  baffled  the  skill  of 
all  English  versifiers  to  transfuse  into  our  languagei 
The  learoed  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  author  of  this 
noble  specimen  of  classic  minstrelsy ;  though  by  most, 
it  is  ascribed  to  Callistratus.  Some  have  set  it  down 
to  Alcoeus ;  misled,  perhaps,  by  the  tyrant-hating  spirit 
it  breathes, — so  fully  in  unison  with  the  deep,  trumpet 
tones  of  his  "golden  lyre.'*  Unhappily  for  the  pater^ 
nity  of  this  ode,  he  died  eighiy  years  before  the  event  it 
celebrates.  Of  no  other  relic  of  antiquity,  probably, 
have  so  many  translations  been  attempted.  I  have 
seen  seven  or  eighL  If  the  following  be  added  to  so 
many  woful  faiIureS|  Ihe  author  will  not  be  greatly 
troubled.    It  never  was  in  print  before — I  believe. 

HYMN, 

IN  HONOR  or  BARHODinS  AND  ARISTOOITON. 

[£ir  ^«pr«v  K\a6i  ro  ^i^of  ^piivtt 
'Qvnp  ApftoStos  K*  Af  ifroysirMT,  (f^.] 

l^RAKSLATION. 

Wrcath'd  in  myrtle,  my  sword  111  conceal. 
Like  those  champions,  devoted  and  brave. 

When  they  plunged  in  the  tyrant  their  steel. 
And  to  AUiens  deliverance  gave. 

Belov'd  heroesi  your  deathless  souls  roam, 
In  the  joy-breathing  isles  of  the  blest; 

Where  the  mighty  of  old  have  their  home — 
Where  Achilles  and  Diomed  rest. 

In  fresh  myrtle  my  blade  I'll  entwine. 
Like  Harmodius,  the  gallant  and  good, 

When  he  made,  at  the  tutelar  shrine, 
A  libation  of  Tyranny's  blood. 

Te  deliverers  of  Athens  ficom  shame— 

Ye  avengers  of  Liberty's  wrongs! 
Endless  ages  shall  cherish  your  fame. 

Embalmed  in  their  echoing  songs. 


Amongst  other  tnnslsitlocis  of  this  exquisite  ode,  is 
one  by  CluHu  t^brakam  Etton,  a  translator  of  Hesiod, 
and  of  several  other  Grecian  poems ;  all  ef  which  are 
in  a  London  edition  of  two. elegant  8wk  volumes.  The 
first  stanza  of  his  version  is  as  follows : 

**  In  myrtle  veiled  will  I  my  Ihlchion  wear ; 

For  thus  the  patriot  sword 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  bare. 

When  they  the  tyrant's  bosom  gored, 
And  bade  the  men  of  Athens  be 
Regenerate  in  equality.** 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  fairness  with  which  Mr.  Elton 
has  aimed  at  a  literal  rendering  of  his  author,  that  he 
has  made  even  the  name  of  Aristogeiton  retain  its 
pktce ;  as  inharmonious  a  one,  perhaps,  as  ever  "filled 
the  trump  of  future  fame."  In  the  Edinbui^  Review 
for  January,  1833^  we  find  a  translation  of  considerable 
merit,  in  the  stanza  of  "Brace's  Address*"  less  literal 
than  Mr.  Elton's,  yet  more  brief  and  simple,  and  par- 
taking more  of  the  thrilling  energy  of  the  originaL  In 
its  arrangement,  the  edition  of  Ilgen  is  followed.  It  is 
due  to  the  author  of  the  foregoing  translation  to  say, 
that  it  was  written  long  before  the  year  in  which  this 
one  was  published ;  and  before  he  had  seen  the  seven 
or  eight  others  above  mentioned. 

"Wreathed  with  mjrrtles  be  my  glaive,* 
Like  the  falchion  of  the  brave. 
Death  to  Athens'  lord  that  gave. 
Death  to  Tyranny! 

Yes !  let  myrtle  wreaths  be  round. 
Such  as  then  the  ialchion  bound. 
When  with  deeds  the  feast  was  crown'd. 
Done  for  Liberty ! 

Voiced  by  Fame  eternally, 
Noble  pair!  your  names  shall  be. 
For  the>stroke  that  made  us  free. 

When  the  tyrant  fell! 

Death,  Harmodius !  came  not  near  thee. 
Isles  of  bliss  and  brightness  cheer  thee. 
There  heroic  breasts  revere  thee, 

There  the  naighty  dwell !"      P. 


BONNET. 

O  fairest  flow>r ;  no  sooner  blown  than  blasted, 
Soft  silken  primroee  faded  limeleaalj. — MUUm, 

It  was  an  infant  dying!  and  I  stood 

Watching  beside  its  couch,  to  mark  how  Death, 

His  hour  being  come,  would  steal  away  the  breath 

Of  one  so  young,  so  innocent,  so  good. 

Friends  also  waited  near — and  now  the  blood 

'Gan  leave  the  tender  cheek,  and  the  dark  eye 

To  lose  its  wonted  lustre.    Suddenly 

Slight  tremblings  o'er  him  came ;  anon,  subdued 

To  utter  passiveness,  the  sufferer  lay. 

Far,  far  more  beautiful  in  his  decay 

Than  e'er  methought  before !   I  held  his  hand 

Fast  lock'd  in  mine,  and  felt  more  feebly  flow 

The  pulse  already  faint  and  fluttering.    Lo ! 

It  ceased ;  I  tum'd,  and  bow'd  to  God's  comraand.f 

41  #  « 

*  Sword,      t  Samuel  XL  Chap.  zii.~33, 93. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  LOVELETTERS 

nr  THK  B.BION  OF  EDWAR9  IT. 

Fnb  Um  MCODd  TpfoiDft  of  a  CoUftctkm  pf  Original  I#ett«ra 
vnsea  during  the  raigna  or  Hepry  VI*  Edw&nJl  IV,  anil  Bicln 
aidm.   B7JolmFeiiii,£flq.M.A.andF.  B.8. 


RigiiC  Tcrerencl  and  worshipful,  and  my  right  well 
belored  Valentine,  I  recommend  me  unto  you,  full 
heanilie  desiring  to  hear  of  your  welfare,  which  I  be- 
seech Almighty  God  long  for  to  preserre  unto  his  plea- 
sure, and  your  heart's  desire. 

And  if  it  please  you  to  hear  of  my  welfare,  I  am  not 
in  good  heele  {kudih)  of  bodie^  nor  of  heart,  nor  shall 
be  till  I  hear  from  you 

Forlhen  wottet  {knows)  no  creature  that  pain  I  endure 

And  for  to  be  dead  (/4»r  my  li/«),  I  dare  U  not  dlaciu  Xditcover) 

And  my  lady  my  mother  hath  labored  the  matter 
to  my  &ther  full  diligently,  but  she  can  no  more  get 
than  ye  know  of,  for  the  which  God  knoweth  I  am 
full  sorry.  But  if  that  yt  loye  me,  as  1  trust  verily 
that  ye  do^  ye  will  not  leave  me  therefore ;  for  if  that 
ye  had  not  half  the  livelihood « that  ye  have,  for  to  do 
the  greatest  labour  that  any  woman  alive  might,  I 
would  not  forsake  yoo.     . 

Aad  if  ye  eoimnaiul  me  to  keep  me  troe  whererer  1  go, 

1  wk  I  will  do  all  mj  might  you  to  lore,  and  aoTor  no  mo, 

And  if  my  frieads  aay,  that  I  do  amiaa 

Tliey  shall  not  me  let  (kimder)  ao  for  to  do, 

Mioe  heart  me  bids  ever  more  to  lore  yoa— 

Tnly  over  all  eaithlie  thing 

And  if  they  be  nerer  so  wrath 

1  tnai  it  ahall  be  belter  in  time  coming 

No  more  to  you  at  this  time,  but  the  Holy  Trinity  have 
you  in  keeping ;  and  I  beseech  you  that  this  bill  be 
not  seen  of  none  earthlie  creature  save  only  yourself. 

And  this  letter  was  endited  at  Topcroft,  with  full 
hcary  heart  &e  By  your  own 

MARGERT  BREWS. 


IL 

Right  worshipful  and  well  beloved  Valentine,  in  my 
Boat  humble  wise,  I  recommend  me  unto  you  && 

And  heartilie  I  thank  you  for  the  letter,  which  that 

ye  send  me  by  John  Beckerton,  whereby  I  understand 

tndknow  that  ye  be  purposed  to  come  to  Topcrofl  in 

ihort  time,  and  without  any  errand  or  matter,  but  only 

to  have  a  conclusion  of  the  matter  betwixt  my  father 

tad  you;  I  would  be  the  most  glad  of  any  creature 

alive,  ao  that  the  matter  might  grow  to  effect.    And 

theieu  {whereta)  ye  say,  an  {\f)  ye  come  and  find  the 

natter  no  more  towards  you  than  ye  did  aforetime,  ye 

would  no  more  put  my  father  and  my  lady  my  mother 

to  no  cost  nor  business  for  that  cause  a  good  while 

after,  which  causeth  my  heart  to  be  full  heavie;  and  if 

that  ye  come,  and  the  matter  take  to  none  effect,  then 

■hoold  1  be  much  more  sorry,  and  full  of  heaviness. 

And  as  for  myself  I  have  done,  and  understand  in 
the  natter  that  I  can  or  may,  as  God  knoweth ;  and  I 
let  you  plainly  understand,  that  my  father  will  no  more 
money  part  withal  in  that  behalf,  but  an  1002.  and  50 
marks  (331. 6c.  Sdt)  which  is  right  far  from  the  accom- 
plishment of  your  desire. 

Wherelbn,  if  that  ye  could  be  content  with  that 
good,  and  my  poor  person,  I  would  be  the  merriest 


maiden  on  ground ;  and  if 'ye  think  not  yourself  so 
satisfyed,  or  that  ye  might  have  much  more  good,  as  I 
have  understood  by  you  afore>;  good^  true,  and  loving 
Valentine,  that  ye  take  no  such  labor  upon  you,  as  to 
come  more  for  that  matter,  but  let  what  is,  pass  and 
never  more  be  spoken  pf,  as  I  may  be  your  true  lover 
and  beadwoman  daring  my  life. 

No  more  unto  yoo  at  this  time,  but  A^ighty  Jesu 
preserve  you  both  bodie  and  soul  &c 

By  your  Valentine 

Topcroft  1476.7.  margbrt  brews. 


MARCELIA. 

Then  ehe  io  drown'd  ? 
— Drown'd— Drowned. 


Too  much  of  water  hast  thou,  poor  Ophelia ! 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears.— Hovt/ef. 

It  was  a  solitary  spot ! — 
The  shallow  brook  that  ran  throughout  the  forest, 
(Aye  chattering  as  it  went,)  there  took  a  turn 
And  widened ; — all  its  music  died  away, 
And  in  the  place,  a  silent  eddy  told 
That  there  the  stream  grew  deeper.    There  dark  trees 
Funereal  (cypress,  yew,  and  shadowy  pine^ 
And  spicy  cedar,)  clustered ;  and  at  night 
Shook  from  their  melancholy  branches  sounds 
And  sighs  like  death  I — 'Twas  strange,  for  thro'  the  day 
They  stood  quite  motionless,  and  looked,  methought, 
Like  monumental  things,  which  the  sad  earth 
From  its  green  bosom  had  cast  out  in  pity. 
To  mark  a  young  girl's  grave.    The  very  leaves 
Disown'd  their  natural  green,  and  took  a  black 
And  mournful  hue:  and  the  rough  brier  had  stretch'd 
His  straggling  arms  across  the  water,  and 
Lay  like  an  armed  sentinel  there,  catching 
With  his  tenacious  leaf,  straws,  wither'd  boughs. 
Moss  that  the  banks  had  lost,  coarse  grasses  which 
Swam  with  the  current— and  with  these  it  hid 
The  poor  Marcelia's  death-bed ! 

Never  may  net 
Of  vent'rous  fisher  be  cast  in  with  hope. 
For  not  a  fish  abides  there.    The  slim  deer 
Snorts,  as  he  ruffles  with  his  shortenM  breath 
The  brook,  and,  panting,  flies  th'  unholy  place — 
And  the  wild  heifer  lows  and  passes  on  ;  -^ 

The  foaming  hound  laps  not,  and  winter  birds 
Go  higher  up  the  stream.    And  yet  /  love 
To  loiter  there  j  and  when  the  rising  moon 
Flames  down  the  avenue  of  pines,  and  looks 
Red  and  dilated  through  the  evening  mists, 
And  chequer'd  as  the  heavy  branches  sway 
To  and  fro  with  the  wind,  I  listen,  and 
Can  fancy  to  myself  that  voices  there 
Plain,  and  low  prayers  come  moaning  thro'  the  leaves 
For  some  misdeed ! 

The  story  goes,  that  a 
Neglected  girl  (an  orphan  whom  the  world 
Frowned  upon,)  once  strayed  thither,  and  'twas  thought 
Did  cast  her  in  the  stream.    You  may  have  heard 
Of  one  Marcelia^  poor  Molini's  daughter,  who 
Fell  ill,  and  came  to  want  in  youth?    No  ? — Oh  f 
She  loved  a  man  who  marked  her  noL    He  wed. 
And  then  the  girl  j^ew  sick,  and  pin*d  away. 
And  drown'd  herself  for  love  I^Some  day  or  other 
ril  tell  you  all  the  story.  *  *  ^ 
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TO  MIRA.    BY  L.  A.  WILMER.      . 

Far  from  the  gaudy  soenea  my  earlieat  youth 
Loved  to  inhabit,  which  Hope's  rising  aun 
Lent  eTery  grace  and  charm — save  that  of  Truth, 
And  made  me  happy  but  to  be  undone, 
(My  joys  expectant  blasted  ere  begun,) 
Far  from  thoae  pleasing  scenes  'tis  mine  to  roam. 
Friendless,  forlorn,  my  idle  course  I  run. 
While  Disappointment,  a  malignant  gnome. 
Still  tortures,  and  the  grave  appears  my  happiest  home. 

Ero  yet  I  bid  a  long,  a  last  farewell 
To  Uie  sweet  Muse,  reluctant  to  forego 
The  sacred  solace  and  enchanting  spell 
Which  charm'd  my  solitude,  and  sooth'd  my  woe — 
Ere  I  renounce  my  harp,  and  cease  to  know 
The  poet's  rapture,  when  his  eye  surveys 
The  heavenly  visions  fancy  doth  bestow, 
On  which  her  favored  sons  alone  may  gaze, 
Once  more  I  Ufl  my  voice  to  sing  in  Mira's  praise. 

While  sickly  flattery  heaps  the  unhallowed  shrine 
Of  pomp  and  pride  with  praise  that  palls  the  sense, 
Let  spotless  candor,  Heaven>bom  truth  be  mine : 
Base  are  the  praises  sold  at  truth's  expense : 
Mira !  thy  name  all  falsehood  drives  from  hence! 
Accept  this  tribute  due  to  worth  like  thine — 
Accept  this  oiTcring  of  a  heart  from  whence 
No  guile  shall  rise  to  taint  this  verse  of  mine, 
But  friendship's  holy  signet  sanctify  each  line. 

Q  might  I  deem  my  verse  could  live  beyond 
The  petty  cpnfiaes  of  the  dreary  tomb- 
Might  I  believe  my  wishes  not  too  fond. 
That  point  to  fame  beyond  the  eternal  gloom — 
When  this  frail  form  shall  in  the  grave  consume, 
That  future  ages  shall  my  works  behold — 
Then,  Mira,  on  this  page  thy  name's  perfume 
ShouU  breathe  a  fragrance,  when  the  hand  is  cold 
And  crumbled  into  dost  which  here  that  name  enrolled. 

As  long  as  years  revolved,  and  seasons  came, 
Tho'  other  flowers  should  fade  away  and  die. 
An  ever-blooming  flowvr  should  be  thy  name, 
Dipped  in  the  radiance  of  the  •vening  sky : 
When  mart)le  monuments  in  ruins  lie^ 
And  sculptured  pillars  from  their  bases  fall, 
Could  I  but  place  fair  Mira's  name  on  high 
In  Fame's  cbenial,  adamantine  hall, 
Then  would  my  lol  be  blessed,  my  hopes  accomplished 

Tho'  placed  by  Fate  in  this  ungenial  clime, 
Where  scarce  the  sacred  Muse  hath  deigned  to  tread» 
These  Western  lands,  where  Song  appears  a  crime, 
And  Genius  rears  a  sad  and  sickly  head— > 
And  tho*  malignaift  star^  their  influence  shed*-* 
Yet  might  I  boast  thy  friendship,  I  would  bend 
No  more  when  black  misfortunes  round  me  spread  ; 
But  my  last  breath  in  thankfulness  would  send^ 
And  tell  to  future  times  tliou  wast  my  only  friend. 

• 
I  have  seen  womankind  in  all- their  charms- 
Yea  I  «U  thftt  beauty,  wealth,  and  wit  bestow— 
-  With  alt  that  strikes'4he  eye,  or  fiutcy  warms, 
bi  festal  hallflf  where  gold  and  dianfonds  gk>w. 


And  gajrttwtumes  tlMit  mock  the  painted  bow 
Of  Iris  banging  on  Heaven's  battlements : 
Yet  not  all  these  could  bid  my  bosom  know 
Such  admimtion,  or  such  joys  dispense, 
As  when  the  maiden  amiled  in  heavenly  innocence. 

Then,  Miia,  not  to  pnde  my  harp  is  strong — 
Not  to  the  measures  of  the  giddy  dance — 
The  boasted  beauty  shall  remain  unsung. 
For  I,  unmoved,  can  meet  her  fatal  glance. 
Not  in  the  fiiiry  regions  of  romance 
My  footsteps  stray — but  TnUh  directs  my  song: 
To  TVwI&'t  eternal  portals  I  advance. 
Deserted  by  the  rhyming  crew  so  long, 
And  Virtue,  Worth,  and  Thou  shall  still  employ  my 
tongue. 


With  thee,  sweet  Modesty  and  Truth  resid< 
Sincerity  from  courts  and  crowds  eziM — 
Virtue,  that  shuns  the  haughty  brow  of  Pride— ^ 
And  Charity,  Heaven's  first-bom,  favorite  ehik!,*— 
As  if  the  skies  upon  thy  birth  had  smiled. 
And  given  thee  all  to  make  a  woman  dear. 
Yes!  thou  couldst  humanise  the  savage  wild. 
Make  tigers  pause  thy  soothing  voice  to  hear, 
Melt  marble  hearts,  and  smooth  the  brow  of  cankering 
care. 

When  the  last  echoes  of  my  harp  expire. 
In  mournful  breathings  on  Patapsco's  shore— 
When  the  unpractised  hand  that  struck  the  wire. 
Shall  wake  those  wild  and  artless  notes  no  more — 
When  the  green  meadow  and  the  torrent's  roar — 
The  woody  walk,  so  long  my  dear  delight. 
With  all  that  charmed  my  fancy  most  before^- 
When  Death  shall  veil  these  objects  from  my  sight, 
O  say,  wilt  thou  my  name  in  thy  remembrance  write? 

Then  let  the  world  its  malice  all  combined- 
Its  hate  I  reck  not,  and  its  wrongs  despise : 
A  bliss  they  dream  not  of  shall  still  be  mine — 
A  bliss  untold,  yet  worthy  of  the  skies. 
Which  all  their  curs'd  malevolence  defies. 
Even  in  the  anguish  of  the  mortal  hour. 
My  soul  superior  to  the  gloom  shall  rise. 
And  smile  on  Death  when  all  his  terrors  tower. 
And  the  grim  tyrant  stalks  full  panoplied  in  power. 


STANZAS. 


Oh  I  never,  never,  until  now, 

Seem'd  happiness  so  near  me>— 
Hope  never  wore  a  brighter  brow 

To  flatter  or  to  cheer  me : 
Yet  while  I  listen  to  her  voice. 

Sad  memory  is  chiding— 
And  r  must  tremble  to  rejoice, 

And  weep  while  I'm  confiding. 

I  thought  my  spirit  had  grown  old, 
While  counting  years  by  sorrow. 

And  that  the  future  could  unfold 
For  me  no  happier  morrow ; 

But  ah !  I  find  myself  a  child 
X)f  newly  waken'd  feeling, 

Aa  full  of  dreams,  as  bright  and  wild, 
•  As  fancy's  first  revealing.  lkila. 
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erftfcal  Tiftnm. 


TH£  HEROINE. 

7%i  Heroku  :  mr  jSimUura  ^  CheruHna,    By  EaUm 
HimnmrJ  BmrOi,  Esq.  /Tew MdUion.    Rickmend:  Pufr- 

Cberabina!  Who  has  not  heard  of  Cberabina?  Who 
has  Doi  heard  of  that  most  spiritual,  that  most  ill-treated, 
that  iDQsi  accomplished  of  women — of  that  most  con. 
sonunate,  most  sublimated^  most  fantastic,  most  unap- 
predaied,  and  most  inappreciable  of  heroines  7  Exqui- 
ale  and  delicate  creation  of  a  mind  OYerflowing  with 
fun,  frolic,  farce,  wit,  humor,  song,  sentiment,  and  sense, 
what  mortal  is  there  so  dead  to  every  thing  graceful 
and  glorioQs  as  not  to  have  devoured  thy  adventures? 
Who  is  there  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  taken  thee 
by  the  hand  ? — who  so  lost  as  not  to  have  cultivated  thy 
acqnaiiHanea  l^^who  so  stupid,  as  not  to  have  enjoyed 
thy  companionship  ? — who  so  much  of  a  log,  as  not  to 
have  lauded  mitil  he  has  wept  for  very  laughter  in  the 
penaal  of  thine  incomparable^  inimitable,  and  inestima- 
ble eoccDtricities?  But  we  are  becoming  pathetic  to  no 
purpose,  and  supererogatively  oratoricaL  Every  body  has 
read  Cberabina.  There  is  no  one  so  superlatively  un- 
happy as  not  to  haye  done  this  thing.  But  if  such 
there  be — if  by  any  possibility  such  person  should  exist, 
we  have  only  a  few  words  to  say  to  him.  Go,  silly 
and  purchase  forthwith  "  TAff  fliermie :  orAdvtn- 
9/  CkemHma.** 

The  Heroine  was  first  published  many  years  ago,  (we 
believe  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Childe  Harold ;) 
hot  although  it  has  run  through  editions  innumerable, 
and  has  been  oniversally  read  and  admired  by  all  pos- 
sessmg  talent  or  taste,  it  has  never,  in  our  opinion,  at- 
liaeted  half  that  notice  on  the  part  of  the  critical  press, 
which  is  undoubtedly  its  due.  There  are  few  books 
written  with  more  tact,  spirit,  natv«l^,  or  grace,  few 
which  take  hold  more  irresistibly  upon  the  attention  of 
the  reader,  and  none  more  fairly  entitled  to  rank  among 
the  classics  of  Elnglish  literature  than  the  Heroine  of 
Eaton  Stannard  BarreU.  When  we  say  all  this  of  a 
book  possessing  not  even  the  remotest  claim  to  origi- 
nality, either  in  conception  or  execution^  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  supposed,  that  we  have  discovered  in  its 
matter,  or  manner,  some  rare  qualities,  inducing  us 
Co  hazard  an  assertion  of  so  bold  a  nature.  This  is  ac- 
tuaHy  the  case.  Never  was  any  thing  so  charmingly 
written :  the  mere  style  is  positively  inimitable.  Ima- 
gination, too,  of  the  most  etherial  kind,  sparkles  and 
bhses,  DOW  sportrvely  like  the  Will  O'  the  Wisp,  now 
dasztingty  like  the  Aurora  Bqrealis,  over  every  page — 
over  every  sentence  in  the  book.  U  is  absolutely  radi- 
ant with  fiincy,  and  that  of  a  nature  the  most  captrrat- 
ing,  although,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  airy,  the  most 
capridooa^  and  the  most  intangible.  Yet  the  Heroine 
nost  be  eonsidered  a  mere  burlesque;  and,  being  a 
copy  from  Don  CtuixotCe,  is  to  that  immortal  work  of 
Cervantes  whai  Tke  SehfOol  for  Scandal  is  to  T/k  Merry 
Wha  rf  Wkubtr.    The  Plot  is  briefly  as  foHow& 

Chegory  WilJcinaon,  an  English  farmer  worth  50,00b 

poondi^  haa  a  pretty  daughter  called  Cheery,  whose 

hutd  u  somewhat  disordered  from  romance  reading. 

fiergoremess  »a  but  little  more  rational  than  hoi^elf, 


' 


and  is  one  day  turned  out  of  the  house  for  allowing 
certain  undue  liberties  on  the  part  of  the  butler.  In 
revenge  she  commences  a  correspondence  with  Miss 
Cherry,  in  which  she  persuades  that  young  lady  that 
Wilkinson  is  not  her  real  father — that  she  is  a  child  of 
mystery,  && — in  short  that  she  is  actually  and  banit 
fid€  a  heroine.  In  the  meantime.  Miss  Cherry,  in 
rummaging  among  her  father's  papers,  comes  across  an 
antique  parchment — a  lease  of  lives— on  which  the  fol- 
lowing words  are  alone  legible. 

This  Indenture 
For  and  in  consideration  of 
Doth  grant,  bargain,  release 
*  Possession,  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns 
Lands  of  Sylvan  Lodge,  in  the 
Trees,  stones,  quarries,  &c 
Reasonable  amends  and  satisfaction 
This  demise 

Molestation  of  him  the  said  Gregory  Wilkinson. 
The  natural  life  of 
Cherry  Wilkinson  only  daughter  of 
De  Willoughby  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Lady  Gwyn  of  Qwyn  Castle. 

This  "excruciating  MS.*' brings  matters  to  a  crisis — 
for  Miss  Cherry  has  no  difficulty  in  filling  up  the  blanks,     i 

"  It  is  a  written  covenant,"  says  this  interesting  young 
lady  in  a  letter  to  her  Governess,  "  between  this  Gre- 
gory Wilkinson,  and  the  miscreant  (whom  my  being  an 
heiress  had  prevented  from  enjoying  the  title  and  estate 
that  wonld  devolve  to  him  at  mv  death)  stipulating  to 
giye  Wilkinson  "  Syl vart  Lodge,*^  togetlier  with  "  trees, 
stones,  &c."as  "reasonable  amends  and  satisfaction" 
for  being  tlie  instrument  6f  my  "  demise,"  and  dcclarinff 
that  there  shall  be  "  no  molestation  of  him  the  said 
Gregory  Wilkinson"  for  Uking  away  the  "natural  life 
of  Cherry  Wilkinson,  only  daughter  oP' some- 
body "  De  Willoughby  eldest  son  of  Thomas."  Then 
follows  "  Lady  Gwyn  of  Gwyn  Castle."  So  that  it  is 
evident  I  am  a  De  Willoughby,  and  related  to  Lady 
Gwyn !  What  perfectly  confirms  me  in  the  latter  sup- 
position, is  an  old  portrait  which  I  found  soon  after, 
amonp:  Wilkinson's  papers,  representing  a  yctong  and 
beautiful  female  superbly  dressed ;  and  underneath,  in 
large  letters,  the  name  of  "Nell  Gwyn." 

Fired  with  this  idea.  Miss  Cherry  gets  up  A  scene, 
rushes  with  hair  dishevelled  into  the  presence  of  the 
good  man  Wilkinson,  and  accuses  him  to  his  teeth  of 
plotting  ligainst  her  life,  and  of  sundry  qther  mal-prao- 
tices  and  misdemeanors.  The  worthy  old  gentleman 
is  astonished,  as  well  he  may  be ;  but  is  somewhat  con- 
soled upon  receiving  a  letter  from  his  nephew,  Robert 
Stuart,  announcing  his  intention  of  paying  the  family 
a  visit  immediately.  Wilkinson  is  in  hopes  that  a  lover 
may  change  the  current  of  his  daughter's  ideas ;  but  in 
that  he  is  mistaken.  Stuart  has  the  misfortune  of  be- 
ing merely  a  rich  man,  a  handsome  man,  an  honest 
man,  and  a  fashionable  man— he  is  no  hero.  This  is 
not  to  be  borne :  and  Miss  Cherry,  having  assumed  the 
name  of  the  Lady  Cherubina  Da  Willoughby,  makes  a 
precipitate  retreat  ftom  the  house,  and  commences  a 
journey  on  foot  to  London.  Her  adventures  here  pro- 
perly begin,  and  arc  laughable  in  the  extreme.  But  we  , 
must  not  be  too  minute.  They  are  modelled  very 
much  after  those  of  Don  Cluixotte,  and  are  related  in  a 
aeries  of  letters  from  ^he  young  lady  herself  to  her 
governess.  The  principal  characters  who  figure  in  the 
Memoirs  are  Betterton,  an  old  debauchi  who  endea- 
vors to  entangle  the'  Lady  Cherubina  ia  his  toils— 
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Jerry  SuliiTftii|  an  Irish  simpleton,  ivho  is  ready  to 
his  life  at  any  moment  for  her  ladyship,  whose  story 
he  implicitly  belieTes,  without  exactly  comprehending 
it — Higginson,  a  grown  baby,  and  a  mad  poet — Lady 
Gwyn,  whom  Cherubina  belieres  to  be  her  mortal 
enemy,  and  the  usurper  of  her  rights,  and  who  encour- 
ages the  delusion  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  her 
guests — Mary  and  William,  two  peasants  betrothed, 
but  whom  Cherry  sets  by  the  ears  for  the  sake  of  an 
interesting  episode — Abraham  Grundy,  a  tenth  rate 
performer  at  Covent  Garden,  who  having  been  mistaken 
by  Cherry  for  an  earl,  supports  the  character  H  mnveUle 
with  the  hope  of  eventually  marrying  her,  and  thus  se- 
curing 10,000  pounds,  a  sum  which  it  appears  the  lady 
possesses  in  her  own  right.  He  calls  himself  the  Lord 
Altamont  Mortimer  MontmorencL  Stuart,  her  cousin, 
whom  we  have  mentioned  before,  finally  rescues  her 
from  the  toils  of  Betterton  and  Grundy,  and  restores  her 
to  reason,  and  to  her  friends.  Of  course  he  is  rewarded 
with  her  hand. 

We  repeat  that  Cherubina  is  a  book  which  should 
be  upon  the  shelves  of  every  well-appointed  library. 
No  one  can  read  it  without  entertaining  a  high  opinion 
of  the  varied  and  brilliant  talents  of  its  author.  No  one 
can  read  it  without  laughter.  Its  wit,  especially,  and 
its  humor,  are  indisputable — not  frittered  and  refined 
away  into  tliat  insipid  compound  which  wc  occasionally 
meet  with,  half  giggle  and  half  sentiment — but  racy, 
dashing,  and  palpable.  Some  of  the  songs  with  which 
the  work  is  interspersed  have  attained  a  most  extensive 
popularity,  while  many  persons,  to  whom  they  are  as 
familiar  as  household  things,  are  not  a%vare  of  the  very 
existence  of  the  Heroine.  All  our  readers  must  remem- 
ber the  following. 

Dear  Sensibility.  O  la ! 
I  heard  a  little  lamb  cry  ba ! 
Bays  I,  so  yOo  have  lost  mamma ! 

khi 
The  liule  ISmb  aa  I  aaid  go, 
Frlakin^  about  the  field*  did  go. 
And  frisking  trod  upon  my  toe. 

Oh! 

And  this  also, 

TO  DOROTHY  PULVKRTAPT. 

If  Black-sea,  White-sea,  Red-sea  ran 

One  tide  of  ink  to'Ispahan ; 

If  all  the  geese  in  Lincoln  fens 

Produced  spontaneous  well-qaade  pens ; 

If  Holland  old  or  Holland  new, 

One  wondrous  sheet  of  paper  grew; 

Could  I,  by  stenographic  power, 

Write  twenty  libraries  an  hour } 

And  should  I  sing  but  half  the  grace 

Of  half  a  freckle  on  ihy  face  ; 

Each  syllable  I  wrote  should  reach 

From  iBTerness  to  Bognor's  beach  ; 

Each  hair-stroke  be  a  river  Rhine, 

Each  verse  ao  equlnoaial  line. 
We  have  already  exceeded  our  limits,  but  cannot 
refrain  from  extracting  Chapter  XXV.  It  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  Heroine.  She  is  now 
at  the  mansion  of  Lady  Gwyn,  who,  for  the  purpose  of 
amusing  her  friends,  ha*  dressed  up  her  nephew  to  re- 
present the  supposed  mother  of  the  Lady  Cherubina. 

*        CHaWTER  XXV. 

This  tfotning  I  awoke  almost  well,  and  towards  evening  was 
able  to  appear  below.*  Lady  Owyn  had  invilod  several  of  her 
fricads;  so  that  I  passed  a  delightful  afternoon ;  the  charm,  ad- 
miration, and  astonishment  of  all. 

Wheal  [Stired  to  rest,  I  foUlMi  this  note  on  my  tolletts. 


Te  lAe  Lmdf  Ckerukinm. 
Yomr  motker  Utu  !  and  is  confined  in  a  subterranean  vaalc  0(f 
the  villa.    At  midnight  two  men  will  up  at  your  door,  and  con- 
duct you  to  her.    Be  silent,  courageous,  and  circumspect. 

What  a  flood  of  new  feeliags  gushed  upon  my  ssiil,  as  T  laid 
down  the  billet,  and  lifted  my  filial  eyes  to  Heavaa  !  Mother — 
endearing  name !  I  pictured  that  unfortunate  lady  stretched  on 
a  mattress  of  straw,  her  eyes  sunken  in  their  sockeu,  yet  retain- 
ing a  portion  of  their  youthful  fire }  her  frame  emaciated,  her 
voice  feeble,  her  hand  damp  and  chilL  Fondly  did  I  depict  our 
meeting— our  embrace  ;  she  gently  pushing  me  from  her,  and 
baring  my  forehead,  to  gaze  on  the  lineaments  of  my  counte- 
nance. All,  all  Is  contincing;  and  she  calls  me  the  softened 
Image  of  my  noble  father  ! 

Two  tedious  hours  I  waited  in  extreme  anxiety.  At  length  the 
clock  struck  twelve ;  my  heart  beat  responsive,  and  immediately 
the  promised  signal  was  made.  I  unbolted  the  door,  and  beheld 
two  men  maskeii  and  cloaked.  They  blindfolded  me,  and  each 
taking  an  arm,  led  me  along.  Not  a  word  passed.  We  uaverv- 
ed  apartments,  ascended,  descended  stairs ;  now  went  this  way, 
now  that ;  obliquely,  circularly,  angularly ;  till  I  began  to  Im- 
agine we  were  all  the  time  in  one  spot. 

At  length  my  conductors  stopped. 

*  Unlock  the  postern  gate,*  whispered  one,  *  while  I  light  a 
torch.* 

*  We  are  beU'ayed  !<  said  the  other,  *  for  this  is  the  wrong  key.* 
'  Then  thou  boest  the  traitor,'  cried  the  first. 

*  Thou  liest,  dost  lie,  and  sit  lying  !*  cried  the  second. 

*  Take  that  !*  exclaimed  the  first.  A  groan  followed,  and  the 
wretch  tumbled  to  the  ground. 

*  You  have  killed  htm  '.*  cried  I,  sickening  with  horror. 

*  I  have  only  hamstrung  him,  my  Lady,*  said  the  fellow.  *  He 
will  be  lame  while  ever  he  lives  -,  but  by  St.  Cripplegate,  that 
won*t  be  long;  (br  our  captain  has  given  him  four  ducais  to  mur- 
der himself  in  a  month.* 

He  then  burst  open  the  gate ;  a  sudden  current  of  wind  met  as, 
and  we  hurried  forward  with  incredible  speed,  whUe  moans  and 
smothered  shrieks  were  heard  at  either  side. 

*■  Gracious  goodness,  where  are  we  T*  cried  L 

*  In  the  cavern  of  death  !*  said  my  conductor ;  *  but  never  fear, 
Signora  mia  illustrissima,  for  the  bravo  Abellino  is  your  povero 
devotissimo* 

On  a  sudden  innumerable  footsteps  sounded  behind  us.  We 
ran  swifter. 

*  Fire  !*  cried  a  ferocious  accent,  almost  at  my  ear ;  and  there 
came  a  discharge  of  arms. 

I  stopped,  unable  to  move,  breathe,  or  speak. 

*  I  am  wounded  all  over,  right  and  left,  fore  and  aft,  long  ways 
and  cross  ways.  Death  and  the  Devil  :*  cried  the  bravo. 

*  Am  I  bleeding?*  said  I,  feeling  myself  with  my  hands. 

<  No,  blessed  St.  Fidget  be  praised  !**  answered  he ;  *  and  now 
all  is  safe,  for  the  banditti  have  turned  into  the  wrong  paaoase.* 

He  then  stopped,  and  unlocked  a  door. 

'  Enter,*  said  he, '  and  behold  your  mother  !* 

He  led  me  forward,  tore  Che  bandage  from  my  eyes,  and  re. 
tiring,  locked  the  door  after  him. 

Agitated  by  the  terrors  of  my  dangerous  expedition,  I  felt  ad- 
ditional horror  in  finding  myself  within  a  dismal  cell,  lighted 
with  a  lantern }  where,  at  a  small  table,  sat  a  woman  sufieriog 
under  a  corpulency  unparalleled  in  the  memoirs  of  human  mon- 
sters. Her  dress  was  a  patchwork  of  blankets  and  satins,  and 
her  gray  tresses  were  like  horses*  tails.  Hundreds  of  frogs 
leaped  about  the  floor  ;  a  piece  of  mouldy  bread,  and  a  mug  of 
water,  lay  on  the  table  ;  some  straw,  strewn  with  dead  snakes 
and  sculls,  occupied  one  corner,  and  the  distant  end  of  the  cell 
was  concealed  behind  a  black  curtain. 

I  stood  at  the  door,  doubtful,  and  afraid  to  advance ;  while  the 
prodi^us  prisoner  sat  examining  me  all  over. 

At  last  I  summoned  courage  to  say,  *■  I  fear,  madam,  I  an  an 
intruder  here.  I  have  certainly  been  shown  into  the  wrong  room.* 

*  k  is,  it  is  my  own,  my  only  daughter,  my  Cherubina  !*  cried 
she,  with  a  tremendous  voice.  '  Come  to  my  maternal  arms, 
thou  Jiving  picture  of  the  departed  Theodore  !* 

*  Why,  ma*am,*  said  I,  *  I  would  with  great  pleasure,  but  I  am 
afraid— Oh,  madam.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  am  quite  sure  you  cannot 
be  my  mother  !> 

*  Why  not,  thou  unnatural  girl  ?*  cried  she. 

*.  Because,  madam,*  answered  I,  *  my  mother  was  of  a  thin 
Iiabit  I  as  her  portrait  proves.* 
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<  And  CO  I  was  ooce,*  nid  abe.'  *  This  deplorable  plumpnees 
is  owia;  to  want  of  exorcise-  But  I  ihank  the  Ooda  1  am  as  pale 
as  eter.* 

■HcaTeoal  no,*  cried  L    'Tour  face,  pardon  me,  is  a  rich 


*  And  latlhU  o«r  ten^  meeting  I*  cried  she.  '  To  disown  me, 
t»  l&rov  mj  fai  In  my  tpech,  to  Tiolate  the  lilies  of  my  skin  with 
a  dash  of  scarlet?  Hey  diddle  diddle,  the  cat  and  the  fiddle ! 
Tell  me,  girl,  will  you  embrace  me,  or  will  yon  not  ?' 

'  Indeed,  madam,*  answered  I,  *  I  will  presently.* 

'  Presently  !> 

'  Tea,  depend  opon  It  I  idB.    Only  let  me  get  oyer  the  first 


<  Shock!* 

Dreading  her  riolencQ,  and  feeling  myself  bound  to  do  the  du< 
nee  of  a  daughter,  I  kneeled  at  her  feet,  and  said : 

*Eter  respected,  erer  Tenerable  author  of  my  being,  I  beg  thy 
■atcmal  blessing  !* 

My  mother  raised  me  from  the  grapoii  and  hugged  me  lo  her 
bean,  with  such  cruel  rigor,  that,  almost  crushed,  I  cried  out 
sUMtly,  and  struggled  for  release. 

*  And  now,*  s^d  she,  relaxing  her  grasp,  '  let  me  telPyou  of 
■ly  saflerings.  Ten  long  years  I  have  eaten  nothing  but  bread. 
Oh,  ye  farorite  pullets,  oh,  ye  inimitable  Ut-bita,  shall  I  neyer, 
never  taste  yoa  more  ?  It  was  but  last  night,  that  maddened  by 
banger,  methought  I  beheld  the  Genius  of  Dinner  in  my  dreams. 
His  mantle  was  laced  with  sUrer  eels,  and  his  locks  were  drop- 
ping with  soups.  He  bad  a  crown  of  golden  fishes  upon  his 
bead,  and  pheaaanu*  wings  at  his  shoulders.  A  flight  of  little 
lanleu  floitared  about  him,  and  the  sky  rained  down  comfiu. 
As  I  gased  on  faim,  he  ranished  in  a  sigh,  that  was  Impregnated 
with  the  fumes  of  brandy.  Hey  diddle  diddle,  the  cat  and  the 
flddle.* 

I  stood  shuddering,  and  hating  her  more  and  mor«  every  mo- 
raenL 

'  Pretty  companion  of  my  confinement  !*  cried  she,  apostro- 
phising an  enormous  toad  which  she  pulled  out  of  her  bosom 
'  dear,  spotted  fondling,  thou,  next  to  my  Chenibina,  art  worthy 
of  my  lore.  Embrace  each  other,  my  friends.*  And  she  put 
the  hideous  pet  into  my  hand.    I  screamed  and  dropped  iL 

'  Oh  !*  cried  I,  in  a  passion  of  despair,  *  what  madness  pos- 
sessed me  to  undertake  this  execrable  enterprise  !*  and  I  be^an 
bouing  with  my  hand  against  the  door. 

'  Do  you  want  to  leare  your  poor  mother  ?*  said  she  in  a  whim- 
pering tone. 

'  Oh  !  I  am  so  frightened  !'  cried  I. 

'Touwill  spend  the  night  here,  however,*  said  she;  *  and 
your  whole  life  too ;  for  the  rufllan  who  brought  you  hither  was 
employed  by  Lady  O  wyn  to  entrsp  you.* 

When  I  heard  this  terrible  sentence,  my  blood  ran  cold,  and  I 
hefao  crying  bitterly. 

*Gima,  ny  lore  !>  said  my  mother,  <  and  leC  me  clasp  thee  to 
my  hsnrf  onee  more  !* 

'  Tor  goodness  eake  !*  cried  I,  'spare  me  !* 

'  What  !*  exclaimed  she,  ■'  do  you  epum  my  proffered  embrace 
again?* 

*  Dear,  no,  madam,*  answered  I.  <  But->but  indeed  now,  you 
sqoeexe  one  so  !* 

My  mother  made  a  huge  stride  towards  me ;  then  stood  groan- 
lag  and  rolling  her  eyes. 

*  Help !'  cried  I,  half  frantic,  *  help !  help  !* 

I  was  stopped  by  a  suppressed  titter  of  infemsl  laughter,  as  if 
fram  many  demons ;  and  on  looking  towards  the  black  curtain, 
whence  the  sound  came,  I  saw  it  agitated  ;  while  about  twenty 
terrific  facea  appeared  peeping  through  slits  in  it,  and  making 
grios  of  a  most  diabolical  nature.  I  hid  my  face  with  my  hands. 

*'T»  the  banditti  !*  cried  my  mother. 

As  she  spoke,  the  door  opened,  a  bandage  was  flung  over  my 
eyes,  and  I  was  bornt  away  half  senseless,  in  some  one's  arms; 
nil  at  length,  I  found  myself  alone  in  my  own  chamber. 

Sock  was  the  detestable  adrenture  of  to-night.  Ob,  thai  I 
should  lire  to  meet  this  mother  of  mine !  How  differenl  from  (he 
mothers  that  other  heroines  rummage  out  In  northern  turrets  and 
ruined  chapels !  I  am  out  of  all  patience.  Liberate  her  I  must, 
of  oouzae,  and  make  a  suitable  prorision  for  her  too,  when  I  get 
my  property;  but  positively,  nerer  will  I  sleep  under  the  same 
roof  with— (ye  powevw  of  filial  love  forgives  me !)  such  a  living 
Boaiitain  of  human  horror.    Adieu. 


*    •  HAWKS  OP  HAWK-HOLLOW. 

The  Hawks  of  Hawk-UoUow  ;  a  Tradiiion  of  Penn- 
sylvania, By  ike  author  of  Calavar  and  the  InfideL  PhUor- 
delphia :  Carey,  Lea  4*  Blanehard. 

By  The  GlaXtiatoTj  by  Calavar^  and  by  the  Inftdd,  Dr. 
Bird  has  risen,  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  to  a 
very  enviable  reputation  ;  and  we  have  heard  it  asserted 
that  his  last  novel  '  The  Hatoks  of  Hawk^HolUnOf'^  will 
not  fail  to  place  his  name  in  the  very  first  rank  of  Ameri- 
can writers  of  fiction.  Without  venturing  to  subscribe 
implicitly  to  this  latter  supposition,  we  still  think 
very  highly  of  him  who  has  written  CoJUnar,  Of  this 
last  mentioned  work,  and  of  the  Injidelf  we  have  alrea- 
dy given  our  opinion,  although  not  altogether  as  fully 
as  we  could  have  desired :  and  we  regret  that  circum- 
stances beyond  our  control  have  prevented  us  from  no- 
ticing the  Hawks  of  Hawk-HoUow  until  ao  late  a  day 
as  the  present. 

Had  this  nov'el  reached  us  some  years  ago,  with  the 
title  of,  *  The  Hawk*  of  Hawk- Hollow  :  A  Romance  by  the 
author  of  Waeerley,^  we  sHbuld  not  perhaps  have  engaged 
in  its  perusal  with  as  much  genuine  eagerness,  or  with 
so  dogged  a  determination  to  he  pleased  with  it  at  all 
events,  as  we  have  actually  done  upon  receiving  it  with 
its  proper  title,  and  under  really  existing  circumstances. 
But  having  read  the  book  through,  as  undoubtedly  we 
should  have  done,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  Auld  Lang 
Syne,  and  for  the  sake  of  certain  pleasantly  niirtliful,  or 
pleasantly  mournful  recollections  connected  with  han- 
hoe,  with  the  Antiquary,  with  Kenilworth,  and  above  all 
with  that  most  pure,  perfect,  and  radiant  gem  of  ficti- 
tious literature  tlie  Bride  of  Lammermuir — having,  we 
say,  on  this  account,  and  for  the  sake  of  these  recollec- 
tions read  the  novel  from  beginning  to  end,  from  Aleph 
to  Tau,  we  should  have  pronounced  our  opinion  of  its 
merits  somewhat  in  the  following  manner. 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  us  that  this  novel  is  written  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  we  are  really  glad  to  find  that  he 
has  at  length  ventured  to  turn  his  attention  to  American 
incidents,  scenery,  and  manners.  We  repeat  that  it  was 
a  mere  act  of  supererogation  to  place  the  words  'By  the 
author  of  Wnverley'  in  the  title  page.  The  book 
speaks  for  itself.  The  style  vulgarly  so  called — the 
manner  properly  so  called — the  handling  of  the  subject 
to  speak  pictorially,  or  graph ice^lly,  or  as  a  German 
would  say  plastically — in  a  word  the  general  air,  the 
tout  ensemble,  the  prevailing  character  of  the  story,  all 
proclaim,  in  words  which  one  who  runs  may  read,  that 
these  volumes  were  indited  'By  the  author  of  Wavcr- 
ley.'*'  Having  said  thus  mudi,  we  should  resume  our 
crUupu  as  follows. 

"  The  Hawks  of  Hawk-Hollow  is,  however,  by  no 
meaps  in  the  best  manner  of  its  illustrious  author.  To 
speak  plainly  it  is  a  positive  fiiilure,  and  must  take  its 
place  by  the  side  of  the  RedgauntleCs,  the  Monasteries, 
the  Pirates,  and  the  Saii^  Ronan's  Wells." 

All  this  we  should  perhaps  have  been  induced  to  say 
had  the  book  been  offered  to  us  for  perusal  some  i^w 
years  ago,  with  the  supposititfous  title,  and  under  the 
supposititious  circumstances  aforesaid,  ^ut  alas!  for  our 
critical  independency,  the  case  is  very  different  indeed. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  or  misconception  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  such  as  we  have  so  fancifully  imagined. 
The  title  page  (here  we  have  it)  is  clear,  explanatory, 
and  not  to  be  misunderstood.    The  Hawks  oCJIawk- 
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Hollow,  A  Tradition  of  Pennsylvania,  that  b  to  feay  a 
novel,  is  written,  so  we  are  assured,  not  by  the  author 
of  Wavcrley,  but  by  the  author  of  that  very  fine  ro- 
mance Calavar— not  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Baronet,  but 
by  Robert  M.  Bird,  M.  D.  Now  Robert  M.  Bird  is  an 

American. 

We  will  endeavour  to  give  an  outline  of  the  story. 
In  a  little  valley  bordering  upon  the  Delaware,  and 
called  Hawk-Hollow  from  a  colony  of  hawks  who 
time  out  of  mind  had  maintained  possession  of  a  blasted 
tree  at  iu  embouchure,  resided,  some  fifty  years  ago,  one 
Gilbert,  an  English  emigrant.  He  had  seven  sons,  all 
of  whom  displayed  in  early  life  a  spirit  of  desperate  and 
reckless  adventure,  and  a  love  of  the  wild  life  of  the 
woods  and  mountains.  Oran  was  the  name  of  the  eld- 
est, and  at  the  same  time  the  most  savage  and  intracta- 
ble of  the  seven.  The  disposition  thus  evinced  obtained 
for  these  young  desperadoes  the  iobriqiut  of  the  Hawks 
of  Hawk-Hollow.  Gilbert,  the  father,  faUs  heir  to  a 
rich  estate  in  England,  and  after  making  a  vain  attempt 
to  settle  in  that  country  and  edUcaU  his  chiWren  as 
gentlemen,  returns  at  length  to  the  valley  of  Hawk- 
Hollow,  so  much  more  congenial  to  the  temper  and 
habiu  of  his  sons.  A  fine  but  fantastic  manor-house  is 
erected,  and  the  family  acquire  consideration  in  the 
land.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Gilbert's  first  wife  dying, 
he  weds  another,  who  bears  him  a  dau^^hter,  Jessie.  At 
the  opening  of  the  tale,  however,  a  Captain  Loring  re- 
•ides  upon  the  estate,  and  in  the  mansion  of  the  Gil- 
berts, holding  them  as  the  agent  or  tenant  of  a  certain 
Col.  Falconer,  who  is  a  second  edition  of  Falkland  in 
Caleb  Williams,— and  who  has  managed  to  possess 
himself  of  the  property  at  Hawk-Hollow,  upon  its  con- 
fiscattan  on  account  of  the  tory  principles  and  conduct 

of  ihe  Hawks. 

During  the  happier  days  of  the  Gilberts,  the  hfe 
of  this  Falconer  was  preserved  by  three  of  them, 
upon  a  certain  occasion  of  imminent  peril  He 
however,  being  badly  wounded,  they  convey  him  to 
their  father's  house,  and  Jessie,  their  sister,  attends 
him  in  the  eharacter  of  nurse.  She  loTCs  him.  He 
-leturns  her  love  with  gratitude  and  perhaps  some  little 
actual  affection,  not  however  sufficient  to  banish  from 
his  mind  the  charms  or  the  wealth  of  a  lady  of  whom 
he  had  been  previously  enamored— the  daughter  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  succored  and  patronised  him  at  a 
time  when  he  needed  aid,  and  who  discarded  him  upon 
peroeiving  the  growing  intimacy  between  his  child 
and  his  proiegS.  Grateful  however  for  the  kindness 
and  evident  affection  of  Jessie,  aod  intoxicated  with 
her  beauty,  he  marries  her  in  a  moment  of  madness  and 
pgggiQQ — prevailing  upon  her  to  keep  the  marriage  a 
secret  for  a  short  tinAe.  At  this  critical  juncture,  Falco- 
ner, who  has  already  risen  to  honors  and  consideration 
in  the  world,  as  an  officer  of  the  Colonial  army,  re- 
ceives overtures  of  reconciliation  both  from  his  old  pa- 
tron and  his  daughter.  His  former  flame  is  rekindled 
in  his  bosom.  He  puts  off  from  day  to  day  the  publi- 
cation of  his  marriage  with  Jessie,  and,  finally,  goaded 
by  love  and  ambition,  and  encouraged  by  the  accidental 
death  of  the  regimental  chaplain  who  married  him,  as 
well  as  by  that  of  the  only  witness  to  the  ceremony,  he 
flies  from  Jessie  who  is  about  to  become  a  mother,  and 
leaving  herself  and  friends  under  the  impression  that 
the  rite  of  marriage  had  been  a  mere  mockery  for  the 


purpose  of  seductioD,  throws  himself  at  once  into  the 
arms  of  his  first  love,  and  at  length  espouses  her,  adicwt 
time  before  the  decease  of  Jessie,  who  dies  in  bringing 
a  son  into  the  world. 

The  wrath  of  the  brothers  of  Jesme,  has  doomed  this 
child  to  destruction— but  Uieir  mother,  at  this  same  pe- 
riod giving  birth  to  a  sUll-bom  infant,  an  exchange  is 
brought  about  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  old 
nurse  Elsie  Bell,  who  plays  an  anomalous  part  in  the 
story,  being  half  witch,  and  half  gentlewoman.  The 
effect  of  this  exchange  is  that  the  still-bom  child  of 
Mrs.  Gilbert  is  buried  as  the  offspring  of  Jessie,  while 
her  real  offspring,  is  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  to  be  nur- 
tured and  educated  by  a  sister  of  Mr.  Gilbert  The 
boy  thus  sent  was  called  Hyland,  after  one  of  the 
Hawks  who  perished  in  the  rescue  of  CoL  Ftdeoner. 

Such  are  the  events  which,  at  the  opening  of  the 
story,  have  broken  up  the  family  of  the  Gilberts,  and  ef- 
fected their  ruin. 

•*  The  sons  no  longer  hunted  with  the  youn^  men 
of  the  county,  but  went,  as  in  their  war  expeditions, 
alone:  and  when  others  thrust  themselves  into  their 
company  they  quarrelled  with  them,  so  that  they  be- 
gan to  be  universally  feared  and  detested.  To  crown 
all,  as  soon  as  the  Revolution  burst  out  they  went 
over  to  the  enemy :  and,  beine  distributed  among  the 
wild  and  murderous  bands  of  savaces  forming  on  the 
north-western  frontiers,  they  soon  obtained  a  dreadful 
notoriety  for  their  deeds  of  daring  and  cruelty.  Of 
course  this  remarkable  defection  of  the  sons,  caused  the 
unlucky  father  to  be  suspected  and  watched.  He  was 
accused  at  last  of  aiding  and  abetting  them  in  their 
treasonable  practices,  and  soon,  either  from  timidity  or 
a  consciousness  of  f^ilt,  he  fled,  seeking  refuge  within 
the  royal  lines.  This  was  sufficient  for  his  ruin :  for, 
after  the  usual  legal  preliminaries,  he  was  formally  out- 
lawed, as  his  sons  had  been  before,  and  his  property 
confiscated.  He  died  soon  afterwards,  either  at  New 
York,  or  Jamaica.** 

Hyland,  the*son  of  Falconer  by  Jessie,  but  the  sup- 
posed youngest  brother  of  the  Hawks,  returns  after 
many  years,  to  his  native  country  with  the  intention  of 
accepting  a  British  commission ;  but  seeing  more  close- 
ly, and  with  his  own  eyes,  the  true  principles  which 
actuated  the  colonists,  he  finally  relinquishes  that  de- 
sign. In  the  meantime  visiting  the  Hawk-Hollow 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Herman  Hunter,  and  in 
the  character  of  a  painter,  he  becomes  enamored  of 
Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Captain  Loring.  The  at- 
tacJiment  is  mutual,  although  the  lady  is  already  be- 
trothed to  Henry,  the  son  of  Col.  Falconer,  a  rather 
gentlemanly,  although  a  very  dissipated  and  good-for- 
nothing  personage.  Difficulties  thicken  of  course.  Miss 
Harriet  Falconer^  a  copy  in  many  respects  of  Di  Ver- 
non, becomes,  for  some  very  trivial  reason,  a  violent 
enemy  of  Herman  Hunter,  and  even  goes  so  fkr  as  to 
suspect  him  of  being  connected  vrith  the  outlawed 
Hawks  of  the  Hollow.  Captain  Loring,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  his  firm  friend— e  cireumstance  which  res- 
tores matters  to  a  more  proper  equilibrium,  and  much 
flirtation  is  consequently  carried  on,  in  and  about  the 
old  mansion  house  and  pleasure  grounds  of  the  Gilberts. 
In  the  meantime  an  attempt  is  made,  by  some  unknown 
assassin,  upon  the  life  of  Col.  Falconer,  at  New  York ; 
and  the  county  is  thrown  into  a  panic,  by  the  rumor 
that  Oran,  the  eldest  brother  of  the  Hawks,  is  not  dead, 
as  was  supposed,  but  in  existence  near  the  Hollow  with 
a  desperate  band  of  refugees,  and  ready  to  pounce  upon 
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tke  Bwghliryiiig  Tillage  of  HiUboroiigh.    Mias  Harriet 
FWJeooer  busies  herself  in  a  very  unlady-like  manner  to 
ferret  oot  the  assassin  of  her  &ther.    Plot  and  coun- 
terpiot  follow  in  rapid  suceession.     New  characters 
appear  upoa  the  scene.  A  tall  disciple  of  Roscius  called 
Sterling,  is,  among  others,  very  conspicuous,  thrusting 
his  nose  into  every  adrenture,  and  assuming  by  turns, 
althaagh  in  a  very  slovenly  way,  the  character  of  a 
Methodist  prsacfaer,  of  a  pedlar,  of  a  Gluaker,  and  of  a 
Fineoeh  daneiog  master.    Elsie  Bell,  the  old  witch,  pro- 
pheciea^  predicates,  and  prognosticates;  and  in  short 
matten  begin  to  assume  a  very  serious  and  inexplica- 
ble aapteu    Hyland  Gilbert  aiist  Herman  Hunter,  the 
painter,  is  drawn  into  an  involuntary  connection  with 
his  sopposed  brother  Oran,  the  refugee,  and  some  cir^ 
cmBstances  coming  to  light  not  very  much  to  his  credit, 
he  is  obliged  to  flee  from  the  mansion  of  the  gallant 
Captain — not,  however,  until  he  has  declared  his  pas- 
sion ibr  the  daughter,  into  the  ear  of  the  daughter  herself. 
Throo^  the  instigation  of  Harriet  Falconer,  the  day 
is  at  length  fixed  for  the  marriage  of  her  brother  Henry 
with  Catherine  Loiing.  Accident  delays  the  ceremony 
until  nigfat,  when,  just  as  the  lady  is  hesitating  whether 
she  shall  say  yet,  or  ne^  the  tall  gentleman  ycleped 
Steriing  who  has  managed,  no  one  knows  how,  to  in- 
stsJl  himself  as  major-domo,  chief  fiddler,  and  nuister 
ef  eeremonies  at  the  wedding,  takes  the  liberty  of 
knocking  the  bridegroom  «on  the  head  with  his  violin, 
while  Oran,  the  refugee,  jumps  in  at  one  window  with 
a  gang  of  his  followers,  and  Hyland  Gilbert,  siicu  Her 
nan  Hunter,  the  painter,  popping  in  at  another,  carries 
off  the  bride  at  a  back  door  uemuu  amtndkenU,    The 
bird  beiug  flown,  the  hue  and  cry  is  presently  raised, 
and  the  whole  county  starts  in  pursuiL     Buttheaffiur 
ends  very  lamely.    Precisely  at  the  moment  when  Hy- 
Jand  Gilbert,  tiiat  Herman  Hunter,  the  painter,  has 
carried  his  mistress  beyond  any  prospect  of  danger  from 
pursuit,  he  suddenly  takes  it  into  his  head,  to  change 
his  Boind  in  relation  to  the  entire  business,  and  so,  turn- 
ing back  as  he  eame,  very  deliberately  carries  the  lady 
home  again.     He  himself,  however,  being  caught,  is 
sentenced  to  be  hung — all  which  is  exceedingly  just 
But  to  be  serious. 

The  crime  with  which  the  young  man  b  chained,  is 
the  murder  of  Henry  Falconer,  who  fell  by  a  pistol  shot 
in  an  aflmy  during  the  pursuit.  The  criminal  is  lodged 
in  jail  at  HiUborough — is  tried — and,  chiefly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  CoL  Falconer,  is  in  danger  of  being 
found  guilty.  But  Elsie  Bell  now  makes  her  appear- 
anee,  and  matten  assume  a  new  aspect.  She  reveals  to 
CoL  Falconer  the  exchange  of  the  two  infants — a  fact 
with  which  he  had  been  hitherto  unacquainted — and 
conseqfuently  astounds  him  with  the  information  that  he 
is  seeking  the  death  of  his  own  son.  A  new  turn  is  also 
given  to  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  murder  by  the 
dcatb-bed  confession  of  Sterling,  who  owns  that  he  him- 
self shot  the  deceased  Henry  Falconer,  and  also  attempt- 
ed the  assassination  of  the  ColoneL  The  prisoner  is  ac- 
quitted by  acclamation.  CoL  Falconer,  is  shot  by  mistake 
while  visiting  his  son  in  prinn.  Harriet  dies  of  grief 
at  the  exposure  of  her  father's  villainy,  and  of  her  own 
consequent  illegitimacy.  Hyland  Gilbert  and  Cathe- 
rine are  united.  Oran,  the  refugee,  who  fired  the  shot 
by  which  CoL  Falconer  was  accidentally  killed,  being 
My  panned,  and  dangerously  wounded,  escapes,  final- 


ly, to  his  fastnesses  in  the  mountains,  where,  after  a 
lapse  of  many  years,  his  bones  and  his  rifle  are  identi- 
fied.   Thus  ends  the  Hawks  of  Hawk-Hollow. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  character  of  Elsie 
BelL  That  of  Harriet  Falconer,  is  forced,  unnatural, 
and  overstrained.  Catherine  Loring,  however,  is  one 
of  the  sweetest  creations  ever  emanating  from  the  fancy 
of  poet,  or  of  painter.  Truly  feminine  in  thought,  in 
manner,  and  in  action,  she  is  altogether  a  conception 
of  which  Dr.  Bird  has  great  reason  to  be  proud.  Phoebe, 
the  waiting  maid,  (we  have  not  thought  it  worth  while 
to  mention  her  in  our  outline,)  isa  mere  excrescence,  and, 
like  some  other  personages  in  the  tale,  introduced  for 
no  imaginable  purpose.  Of  the  male  dramoftf  penonm 
some  are  good — some  admirable — some  execrable* 
Among  the  good,  we  may  mention  Captain  Caliver  of 
the  Dragoons.  Captain  Loring  is  a  elUf  d^aumre.  His 
oddities,  his  infirmities,  his  enthusiasm,  his  petulancy, 
his  warm-heartedness,  and  his  mutability  of  disposition, 
altogether  make  up  a  character  which  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  consider  original,  inasmuch  as  we  have  never 
seen  its  prototype  either  in  pr^nt,  or  in  actual  existence. 
It  is  however  true  to  itself,  and  to  propriety,  and  al- 
though at  times  verging  upon  the  outri,  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  genius  of  its  author.  Oran,  the  refu- 
gee, is  w^ell — but  not  excellently  drawn.  The  hero  Hy- 
land, with  whom  we  were  much  interested  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  book,  proves  inconsistent  with  himself  in 
the  end;  and  although  to  be  inconsistent  with  one's 
self,  is  not  always  to  be  false  to  Nature — still,  in  the 
present  instance,  Hyland  Gilbert  in  prison,  and  in  dif^ 
ficulty,  and  Herman  Hunter,  in  the  opening  of  the  novel, 
possess  none  of  the  same  traits,  and  are  not,  in  point  of 
fact,  identicaL  Sterling  is  a  mere  mountebank,  without 
even  the  merit  of  being  an  original  one :  and  his  death- 
bed repentance  is  too  ludicrously  ill-managed,  and  al- 
together too  manifestly  out  of  place,  to  be  mentioned 
any  farther.  Squire  Schlachtenschlager,  the  Magis- 
trate, is  the  best  peraonification  of  a  little  brief  authority 
in  the  person  of  a  Dutchman,  which  it  has  ever  been 
our  good  fortune  to  encounter. 

In  regard  to  that  purely  mechanical  poftion  of  Dr. 
Bird's  novel,  which  it  would  now  be  fashionable  to  de- . 
nominate  its  style,  we  have  very  few  observations  to 
make.  In  general  it  is  faultless.  Occasionally  we  meet 
with  a  sentence  ill-constructed — an  inartificial  adapta- 
tion of  the  end  to  the  beginning  of  a  paragraph — a  cir- 
cumlocutory mode  of  saying  what  might  have  been  bet- 
ter said,  if  said  with  brevity — ^now  and  then  with  a  pleo- 
nasm, as  for  example.  *'  And  if  he  wore  a  mask  in  his 
commerce  with  men,  it  was  like  thattron  one  of  the  Bastile, 
which  when  put  on,  was  put  on  for  life,  and  was  at  thtf 
same  time  q/  iron,^^ — not  unfrequently  with  a  bull  pro- 
per, videlicet.  "As  he  spoke  there  eame  into  the  den, 
eight  men  attired  like  the  two  first  who  toere  included  in 
the  number/*  But  we  repeat  that  upon  the  whole  the 
style  of  the  novel — if  that  may  be  called  its  style,  which 
style  is  not— is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  American 
writer  whatsoever. 

In  the  style  properly  so  called — that  is  to  say  in  the 
prevailing  tone  and  manner  which  give  character  and 
individuality  to  the  book,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
think  that  Dr.  Bird  has  been  equally  fortunate.  His 
subject  appeara  always  ready  to  fly  away  from  him. 
He  dallies  with  it  continually — ^hoveraincessant'y  round 
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it,  and  about  it — and  not  until  driven  to  exertion  by  the 
necessity  of  bringing  his  volumes  to  a  close,  does  be 
finally  grasp  it  with  any  appearance  of  energy  or  good 
will.  The  Hawks  of  Hawk-Hollow  is  composed  with 
great  inequality  of  manner — ^at  times  forcible  and  man- 
ly— at  times  sinking  into  the  merest  childishness  and 
imbecility.  Some  portions  of  the  book,  we  surmise, 
were  either  not  written  by  Dr.  Bird,  or  were  written  by 
him  in  moments  of  the  most  utter  mental  exhaustion. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  reader  will  not  be  disappointed, 
if  he  looks  to  find  in  the  novel  many — very  many  well 
sustained  passages  of  great  eloquence  and  beauty.  We 
open  the  book  at  random,  and  one  presents  itself  im- 
mediately to  our  notice.  If  Dr.  Bird  has  a  general  man- 
ner at  all — a  question  which  we  confess  ourselves  unable 
to  decide — the  passage  which  we  are  about  to  quote  is  a 
very  fair,  although  perhaps  rather  too  favorable  speci- 
men of  that  manner. 

"  Thus  whiling  away  the  fatigue  of  climbing  over 
rocks,  and  creeping  through  thickets  with  a  gay  rattle 
of  discourse,  the  black-eyed  maiden  dragged  her  com- 
panionalong  until  they  reached  a  place  where  the  stream 
was  oontracicd  by  the  projeclion  on  the  one  bank  of  a 
huge  mass  of  slaty  rock,  and  on  the  other,  by  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  roots  of  a  gigantic  plane-tree — the  syca- 
more or  button- wood  of  vulgar  speech.  Above  them, 
and  beyond  the  crag,  the  channel  of  the  rivulet  widened 
into  a  pool ;  and  there  was  a  plot  of  green  turf  betwixt 
the  water  and  the  hill,  on  the  farther  bank,  whereon 
fairies,  if  such  had  ever  made  their  way  to  the  world  of 
Twilight,  might  have  loved  to  gambol  under  the  light 
of  the  moon.  A  hill  shut  up  the  glen  at  its  upper  ex- 
tremity ;  and  it  was  hemmed  in  on  the  left,  by  the 
rocky  and  woody  declivity  over  which  the  maidens  had 
already  passed.  Over  this,  and  just  behind  a  black 
rounded  shoulder  that  it  thrust  into  the  glen,  a  broad  ray 
from  the  evening  sun  shot  across  the  stream,  and  fell  in 
a  rich  yellow  flood  over  the  vacant  plot.  There  was 
somethmg  almost  Arcadian  in  this  little  solitude ;  and 
if  instead  of  two  well-bred  maidens  perched  upon  the 
roots  of  the  sycamore,  on  seats  chosen  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  claims  of  tlieir  dresses,  there  had  been  a 
batch  of  country  girls  romping  in  the  water,  a  passing 
Actffion  might  have  dreamed  of  the  piny  Gargaphy,  its 
running  well  fans  tenw  perlueidua  unda^nd  the  bright 
creatures  of  the  mythic  day  that  once  animated  the  wa- 
ters of  tliat  solitary  grot.  But  the  fairy  and  the  wood- 
nymph  are  alike  unknown  in  America.  Poetic  illusion 
has  not  yet  consecrated  her  glens  and  fountains ;  her 
forests  nod  in  uninvaded  gloom,  her  rivers  roll  in  un- 
sanctilied  silence,  and  even  her  ridgy  mountains  liA  up 
their  blue  tops  in  unphantomed  solitude.  Association 
sleeps,  or  it  reverts  only  to  the  vague  mysteries  of  spe- 
culation.   Perhaps 

A  reatless  iDdian  queen, 

Pale  Marian  with  ihe  braided  hair, 

may  wander  at  night  by  some  highly  favored  spring ; 
perhaps  some  tall  and  tawny  hunter 

In  vestments  for  the  chase  arrayed, 

may  yet  hunt  the  hart  over  certain  distinguished  ridges, 
or  urge  his  barken  canoe  over  some  cypress- fringed 
pool ;  but  all  other  places  are  left  to  the  fancies  of  the 
utilitarian.  A  Greek  would  have  invented  a  God  to 
dwell  under  the  watery  arch  of  Niagara  ;  an  Ameri- 
can is  satisfied  with  a  paper-mill  clapped  just  above  it.'* 

Of  the  songs  and  other  poetic  pieces  interspersed 
throughout  the  book,  and  sometimes  not  aptly  or 
gracefully  introduced,  we  have  a  very  high  opinion, 
^omc  of  them  are  of  rare  merit  and  beauty.  If  Dr. 
Bird  can  always  write  thus,  and  wo  see  no  reason  for 


supposing  the  contrary,  he  thouki  at  onoe,  hi  the  lan- 
guage of  one  with  whom  he  is  oo  doubt  well  acquainted. 

Turn  bard,  and  drop  the  plaj-wri^^ht  and  the  DoveliM. 

In  evidence  that  we  say  nothmg  more  than  what  is  ab- 
solutely just ;  we  insert  here  the  little  poem  of  The 
Whippoonom. 

Sleep,  aleap !  be  chine  Cbe  sleep  thsi  throws 
£l7siam  o*er  the  soul**  repose, 
Without  a  dream,  care  such  as  wind 
Like  midnight  angels,  through  the  mind ; 
While  I  am  watching  on  the  hill 
I,  and  the  wailing  whippoorwtU. 

Oh  Whippoorwili,  oh  whtppoorwill ! 

Bleep,  sleep !  and  once  again  IMl  tell 
The  ofl  pronounced  yet  rain  farewell : 
Such  should  his  word,  oh  maiden,  be 
Who  lifla  the  fated  eye  to  thee ; 
Such  should  It  be,  before  the  chain 
That  wraps  his  spirit,  binds  his  brain. 

Oh  whippoocwill,  oh  wUppoorwiU ! 

Sleep,  sleep !  the  ship  hath  left  the  shore. 
The  steed  awaits  his  lord  no  more ; 
His  lord  Mill  madly  lingers  by. 
The  fatal  maid  he  cannot  fly— 
And  thrids  the  wood,  and  climbs  the  hill- 
He  and  the  wailing  whippoorwili. 

Oh  whippoorwili,  oh  whippoorwili ! 

Sleep,  aleep !  the  morrow  hastens  on  \ 
Then  shall  the  wailing  slave  bo  gone, 
Flluing  the  hill-top  far  for  fear 
The  sounds  of  joy  may  reach  his  ear; 
The  sounds  of  joy !— the  hollow  knell 
Pealed  from  the  mocking  chapel  bell. 

Oh  whippoqirwill,  oh  whippoorwili ! 

In  conclusion :  The  Hawks  of  Hawk-Hollow,  if  it  add 
a  single  bay  to  the  already  green  wreath  of  Dr.  Bird's  jvep- 
%dar  reputation,  will  not,  at  all  events,  among  men  whose 
decisions  are  entitled  to  consideration,  advance  the  high 
opinion  previously  entertained  of  his  abilities.  It  has 
no  pretensions  to  originaiiiy  of  manner,  or  of  style — ^for 
we  insist  upon  the  distinction — ^and  very  few  to  origi- 
nality of  matter.  It  is,  in  many  respects,  a  bad  imita- 
tion of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Some  of  its  characters,  and 
one  or  two  of  its  incidents,  have  seldom  been  surpassed, 
for  force,  fidelity  to  nature,  and  power  of  exciting  in- 
terest in  the  reader.  It  is  altogether  more  worthy  of 
its  author  in  its  scenes  of  hurry,  of  tumult,  and  con- 
fusion, than  in  those  of  a  more  quiet  and  philosophical 
nature.  Like  Calavar  and  The  Infidel,  it  excels  in  the 
drama  of  action  and  passion,  and  fails  in  the  drama  of 
colloquy.  It  is  inferior,  as  a  whole,  to  the  Infidel,  and 
vastly  inferior  to  Calavar, 

PEERAGE  AND  PEASANTRY. 

Talei  of  the  Peerage  and  the  Peasantry,  Edited  hy  La- 
dy Daere.    Aeto  York:  Harper  ^  Brothers, 

We  had  been  looking  with  much  impatience  for  the 
republication  of  these  volumes,  and  hencefoward  we 
shall  look  with  still  greater  anxiety  for  any  thing  an- 
nounced as  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Lady 
Dacre.  But  why.  Lady  Dacre,  this  excessive  show  of 
modesty,  or  rather  this  most  unpardonable  piece  of  af- 
fectation ?  Why  deny  having  written  volumes  whose 
authorship  would  be  an  enviable  and  an  bononible  dis- 
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Unctido  to  the  pnradest  literati  of  your  land  7  ^d 
wkf,  above  all,  announce  yourself  as  editor  in  a  title- 
jagc;  merely  to  proclaim  yourself  author  in  a  preface  7 
The  Tdes  of  the  Peerage  and  tke  Peagtniry  are  three  in 
mmber.  The  first  and  the  longest  is  Wwyired,  CoHft- 
Utt  •/  JfUkedaUy  (have  a  care,  Messieurs  Harpers,  you 
Itare  ^t  it  Ml&MdIe  in  the  very  heading  of  the  Tcry 
initiii  chapter)  a  thrilling,  and  spirited  story,  rich  with 
imagiDatbo,  pathos,  and  passion,  and  in  which  the  suc^ 
eessfiil  termination  of  a  long  series  of  exertions,  and 
triaJs,  whereby  the  deTOted  Winifred  finally  rescues  her 
liiisfaaDd,  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale,  from  tyranny,  prison, 
and  death,  inspires  the  reader  with  scarely  less  heartfelt 
jojr  and  exultation  than  we  can  conceive  experienced 
hj  the  happy  pair  themseWes.  But  the  absolute  con- 
dotion  of  this  tale  speaks  Tolumes  for  the  artist-like 
skill  of  the  fiur  authoress.  An  every  day  writer  would 
hare  ended  a  story  of  continued  sorrow  and  suflkring, 
vith  a  bright  gleam  of  unalloyed  happiness,  and  sun- 
abine— thus  destroying,  at  a  single  blow,  that  indispen- 
table  unity  which  has  been  rightly  called  the  unity  of 
effect,  and  throwing  down,  as  it  were,  in  a  paragraph 
what,  perhaps,  an  entire  volume  has  been  laboring  to 
latablish.  We  repeat  that  Lady  Dacre  haA  given  con- 
closire  evidence  of  talent  and  skill,  in  the  final  senten- 
ces of  the  Comlesf  «^  Ji/UhtdaU — evidence,  however, 
which  will  not  be  generally  appreciated,  or  eten  very 
extensiTely  understood.  We  will  transcribe  the  passa- 
ges allodcd  Uv 


tt  I 


And  dearer  to  my  ears* — said  Lady  Nithsdale 
'the  simple  ballad  of  a  Scottish  maiden,  than  even  these 
wands  as  they  are  wafted  to  us  over  the  waters !' 

"  They  stopped  to  listen  to  the  song  as  it  died  away ; 
and,  as  they  listened,  another  and  more  awful  sound 
struck  upon  their  ears.  The  bell  of  one  of  the  small 
chapels  often  constructed  on  the  shores  of  Catholic 
countries,  was  tolled  for  the  soul  of  a  departed  mariner. 
As  it  happennl,  the  tone  was  not  unlike  one  of  which 
they  both  retained  only  too  vivid  and  painful  a  recollec- 
tion. The  Countess  felt  her  husband's  framequiver.be- 
oeatb  the  stroke.  There  was  no  need  of  words.  With  a 
mutual  pressure  of  the  arm  they  returned  upon  their 
steps  and  sought  their  home.  Unconsciously  their  pace 
(inickened.  They  seemed  to  fly  before  the  stroke  of 
ihatbeli!  Such  sufiering  as  the v  had  both  experienced, 
leaves  traces  in  the  soul  which  time  itself  can  never 
wholly  efiace." 

TkeHampahire  Cottage  is  next  in  order — a  tale  of  the 
Peasantry ;  and  the  volumes  conclude  with  Blanche^  a 
tale  of  the  Peerage.  Both  are  admirable,  and  worthy 
of  oompanionship  with  Whiifred^  Countess  of  ^TUhsdate. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lady  Dacre  is  a  writer  of 
infinite  genius,  possessing  great  felicity  of  expression,  a 
happy  talent  for  working  up  a  story,  and,  above  all,  a 
far  more  profoand  and  philosophical  knowledge  of  the 
hidden  springs  of  the  human  heart,  and  a  greater  skill 
in  availing  herself  of  that  knowledge,  than  any  of  her 
f«9dt  ttnUmpmrocrUs.  This  we  say  deliberately.  We 
have  not  yet  forgotten  the  JReeoUeeCions  of  a  Chaperon. 
No  person,  of  even  common  sensibility,  has  ever  perused 
the  magic  tale  of  EUtn  Wareham  without  feeling  the 
very  soul  of  passion  and  imagination  aroused  and  stirred 
Dp  within  hhn,  as  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

Let  Lddy  Dacre  but  give  up  her  talents  and  energies, 
■nd  especially  her  time  to  the  exaltation  of  her  literary 
&me,  and  we  are  sorely  mistaken  if,  hereafter,  she  do 
ootaeoam{4ish  aomething  which  will  not  readily  die. 


EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  Jfo.  CXXIV,for  July  1835. 
,^eriean  JSdttton,  VoL  //,  Ab.  2.  Xew  York :  Theodore 
Foeter, 

Article  I  in  this  number  is  a  critique  upon  "The  His- 
tory  of  the  Revolution  in  England  in  1 688.  Comprising 
a  View  of  the  Reign  of  James  the  Second,  from  his 
Accession  to  the  Enterprise  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
By  the  late  Right  Honorable  Sir  James  Mackintosh ; 
and  completed  to  the  Settlement  of  the  Crown,  by  the 
Eklitor.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Notice  of  the  Life, 
Writings,  and  Speeches  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  4to. 
London,  1834.**  The  Reviewer  commences  by  insti- 
tuting a  comparison  between  the  work  of  Sir  James,  and 
Fox's  History  of  James  the  Second.  Both  books  are 
on  the  same  subject — both  were  posthumously  publish- 
ed, and  neither  had  received  the  last  corrections.  The 
authors,  likewise,  belonged  to  the  same  political  party, 
and  had  the  same  opinions  concerning  the  merits  and 
defects  of  the  English  Constitution,  and  concerning  most 
of  the  prominent  characters  and  events  in  English  his- 
tory. The  palm  is  awarded  to  the  work  of  Mackintosh. 
"Indeed" — says  the  critic — "the  superiority  of  Mr. 
Fox  to  Sir  James  as  an  orator,  is  hardly  more  clear  than 
the  superiority  of  Sir  James  to  Mr.  Fox  as  an  historian. 
Mr.  Fox  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  Sir  James  on  his 
legs  in  the  House  of  Commons  were,  we  think,  each 
out  of  his  proper  elemenL  We  could  never  read  a  page 
of  Mr.  Fox's  writings — we  could  never  listen  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  to  the  speaking  of  Sir  James— without 
feeling  that  there  was  a  constant  effort,  a  tug  up-hill. 
Mr.  Fox  wrote  debates.  Sir  James  MackintCNsh  spoke 
essays."  The  style  of  the  fragment  is  highly  compli- 
mented, and  justly.  Every  body  must  agree  with  the 
Reviewer,  that  a  History  of  England  written  through- 
out, in  the  manner  of  the  History  of  the  Revolution, 
would  be  the  most  fiiscinating  book  in  the  language. 
The  printer  and  editor  of  the  work  are  severely  censured, 
but  the  censure  is,  in  some  respects,  misapplied.  Such 
errors  as  making  the  pension  of  60,000  livres,  which 
Lord  Sunderland  received  from  France,  equivi|lent  to 
2,500  pounds  sterling  only,  when,  at  the  time  Sunder- 
land was  in  power,  the  livre  was  worth  more  than 
eighteen  pence,  are  surely  attributable  to  jno  one  but 
the  author — although  the  editor  may  come  in  for  a  small 
portion  of  the  blame  for  not  correcting  an  oversight  so 
palpable.  On  the  other  hand  the  misprinting  the  name « 
of  Thomas  Burnet  repeatedly  throughout  the  book,  both 
in  the  text  and  Index,  is  a  blunder  for  which  Uie  editor 
is  alone  responsible.  The  name  is  invariably  spelt 
BenneL  Thomas  Burnet,  Master  of  the  Charter  House, 
and  author  of  the  T^eorta  SaerOf  is  a  personage  of 
whom,  or  of  whose  works,  the  gentleman  who  under- 
took to  edit  the  Fragment  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has 
evidently  never  heard.  The  Memoir  prefixed  to  the 
History,  and  its  Continuation  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Crown,  both  by  the  Editor  of  the  Fragment,  are  un- 
sparingly, but  indeed  most  righteously,  condemned.  The 
Memoir  is  childish  and  imbecile,  and  the  Continuation 
full  of  gross  inaccuracies,  and  altogether  unworthy  of 
being  appended  to  any  thing  from  the  pen  of  Mackifi- 
tosh. 

Article  II  is  a  very  clever  Review  of  the  "  Aicha*  ' 
nenses  of  Aristophanes,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Expla- 
natory, adapted  to  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Universities. 
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By  T.  Mitcheri,  A.  M.  Svo.  London,  1 835."  Mr.  Mitcb- 
ell  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  translator  and  oom- 
mentaior  in  1830,  and  his  second  in  1889,  upon  both 
which  occasions  he  was  favorably  noticed  in  the  Edin- 
burgh. High  praise  is  bestowed  in  the  present  instance 
upon  the  Aeharnmuta.  The  W&ipt  will  follow,  and  thus 
it  appears  the  chronological  order  of  the  Comedies  will 
not  be  preserved.  The  old  fault  is  to  be  found  with  this 
Review,  viz :  It  is  more  of  a  dissertation  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  book  in  question  than  an  analysis  of  its 
merits  or  defectSi  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Article 
is  occupied  in  a  discussion  of  the  character  of  the 
Athenians.  # 

Article  III  is  headed  "a  Vojrage  of  Discovery  to 
Africa  and  Arabia,  performed  in  his  Majesty's  Ships 
Leven  and  Barracouta,  from  1888  to  1886,  under  the 
command  of  Capt  F.  W.  W.  Owen,  R.  N.  By  Capt 
Thomas  Boteler,  R.  N.  8  vols.  8vo.  Ijondon,  1835.*' 
Captain  Owen  sailed  in  January  1888  in  the  Leyen 
Frigate,  accompanied  by  the  Barracouta,  a  ten-gun 
brig,  with  instructions  to  survey  the  entire  Eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  the  Western  coast  of  Madagascar — 
the  islets  and  shoala.  inleijacentF— together  with  the 
Western  coast  of  the  Continent  from  the  Zaire  to  Benin, 
and  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Gkunbia.  AM  this  was 
accomplished  in  five  years.  The  narrative  of  Boteler, 
who  was  lieutenant  of  the  Leven,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  revised  edition  of  that  originally  prepared  by  Capt. 
Owen,  and  which  was  a  fiulure  in  a  literary  sense. 
The  Review,  as  usual,  says  very  little  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  Captain  Boteler  has  performed  his 
task. 

Article  IV.  "Deontology;  or  the  Science  of  Moral- 
ity :  in  which  the  Harmony  and  Coincidence  of  Duty 
and  Self-Interest,  Virtue  and  Felicity,  Prudence  and 
Benevolence,  are  explained  and  exemplified.  From  the 
MSS.  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  Arranged  and  edited  by 
John  Bowring,  8  vols,  octavo^  London,  1834"  "  This 
book,"  says  the  Reviewer,  '*  simply  contains  Mr.  Ben- 
tham's  thrice  told  tale  upon  Utility.  It  furnishes  us 
with  no  fresh  illustrations,  no  better  system  than  we 
had  already  found  in  his  '  Principles  of  Morals  and 
Legislation.' "  We  heartily  agree  with  the  critic  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  the  publication  of  these 
posthumous  volumes.  They  add  nothing  to  the  work 
just  mentioned,  and  are,  in  many  points,  inferior. 
But  the  Notice  concludes  in  the  following  words.  "Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  most  learned,  accurate, 
and  philosophical  natioQ,  in  Europe — the  Germans — 
treat  with  contempt  ignorance  and  insolence  like  this  7 
They  admit  the  merits  of  Mr.  Bentham  as  a  juriscon- 
sult, in  his  analysis  and  classification  of  the  mofen'sf 
interests  of  life ;  but  their  metaphysicians  and  moralists 
agree,  we  believe  without  an  exception,  in  considering 
his  speculative  philosophy  as  undeserving  even  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  of  an  argument."  We  have  only 
to  add,  that,  in  our  opinion  of  the  metaphysics  of  Mr. 
Bentham,  we  are,  by  no  means,  Germans  to  the  very 
letter. 

Article  V.  is  an  excellently  well  toned,  and  perfectly 
satisfactory  Review  of  the  "  Journal  by  Frances  Anne 
Butler,  8  vols.  8vo.  London,  1835."  It  defends  this  lady 
firom  the  charge  of  intentionally  depreciating  America ; 
cites  a  long  list  of  instances  in  which  she  has  spoken  in 
terms  of  the  greatest  cordiality  of  our  people,  individur  | 


ally,  and  as  a  nation ;  shows  in  what  manner  abe  has 
repeatedly  let  slip  opportunities  of  saying,  and  sayings 
too  with  perfect  justice,  things  little  likely  to  fiatter  our 
vanity ;  defends  her  from  the  ridicukNis  accusation  of 
vulgarity  (there  is  positively  not  an  ioU  of  vnlgaiity 
in  the  composition  of  Fanny  Kemble)  and  very  justly 
gives  us  a  rap  over  the  knuckles  tor  oar  overweeaing 
vanity,  self^ufiSciency,  and  testiness  of  temper.  The 
whole  article  is  excellent,  and  the  oonolosion  is  particu- 
larly to  our  mind.  "There  is  no  chance  of  her  retoni 
to  a  prolession  that  she  so  cordially  detested.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  only  compensation  Mr.  Butler 
can  make  to  us  he  must  make.  He  is  bound  to  see  that 
she  goes  on  with  her  fidthful  and  amusing  journal,  and 
that  she  finishes,  at  her  leisure,  some  of  the  sundry 
stories,  plays,  and  noveh^  on  which,  it  seems,  she  had 
akeady  set  to  work  amkl  the  interruptions  of  the 
stage." 

The  sixth  article  is  a  review  of  "  The  Works  of 
George  Dalgarno,  of  Aberdeen.  4to.  Reprinted  at  Ed- 
ingbui^h :  1834."  This  woric  is  merely  a  reprint  of 
the  old  Treatises  of  Dalgarno^  the  publication  not  ex- 
tending beyond  the  sphere  of  the  Maitland  Club— a 
society  instituted  at  Glasgow  in  imitation  of  the  Edin- 
buigh  Ballantyne  Club.  The  first  treatise  of  Dalgarno 
is  entitled  **  Are  Signorum,  Vulgo  Character  Unhrersa- 
lis,  et  Lingua  Phikisophica.  Londini  1661."  The  se- 
cond is  "  Didascalocof^us,  or  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Man's  Tutor :  to  which  is  added  a  Discourse  of  the 
Nature  and  Number  of  Double  Consonants :  both  which 
Tracts  being  the  first  (for  what  the  author  knows)  that 
have  been  published  upon  either  of  the  subjects.  Print- 
ed at  the  Theater  in  Oxibrd,  1680."  The  memory  of 
Dalgarno  had  nearly  perishal  when  Dugakl  Stewart 
called  puUic  attention  to  his  writings,  on  account  of  his 
having  anticipated,  on  grounds  purely  speculative,  and 
a  priori,  what  has  now  been  proved  s  peslmortby  Home 
Tooke  and  others,  viz :  that  all  grammatical  inflections 
are  reducible  to  the  noun  alone. 

Article  VII  is  headed  **  Narrative  of  a  Second  Voy- 
age in  search  of  a  North-West  Passage,  and  of  a  Resi- 
dence in  the  Arctic  Regions  during  the  yean  1829, 
1830, 1831,  183S,  1833.  By  Sir  John  Ross,  C.  B.,  K. 
S.  A.,  K.  C.  S.,  &C.  &c.  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
Including  the  Reports  of  Commander,  now  Captain, 
James  Clark  Ross,  R.  N.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S.,  &c.  and 
the  Discovery  of  the  Northern  Magnetic  Pole.  4to. 
London :  1835."  The  Reviewer  professes  himself  un- 
able to  regard  the  observations  made  by  Commander 
Ross  in  relation  to  the  Magnetic  Pole  in  the  light  of  a 
discovery.  "  It  was  certainly  a  great  satis&ction  to 
stand  upon  a  rock  where  the  dip  was  89^  59',  and 
where  die  polarity  of  nicely  suspended  needles  was 
insensible ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  or  not 
the  place  of  the  Magnetic  Pole  can  be  best  determined 
by  observations  made  at  a  distance  or  near  the  spot ; 
and  we  are  not  satisfied  that  the  position  assigned  by 
Commander  Ross  is  more  accurate  than  that  given  by 
the  curves  of  Professor  Barlow,  the  calculations  of 
Hansteen,  and  the  observations  of  Captain  Parry." 
The  fact  is  tliat  the  Magnetic  Pole  is  moveMe^  and, 
place  it  where  we  will,  we  shall  not  find  it  in  the  same 
place  to-morrow.  Notice  is  taken  also  by  the  critic 
that  neither  Captain  nor  Commander  Ross  has  made 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  Magnetic 
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I\)fe  B  not  coincident  with  the  Pfde  6f  maxhniim  eoi<L 
From  obaenrations  made  by  Scoresby  in  East  Green- 
biH^  and  by  Sir  Charles  Gieseck^  and  the  Danish  Oo- 
vcfiion  in  West  Oreenland,  and  confirmed  by  all  the 
netereological  obsenrations  made  by  Captains  Parry 
aod  Franklin,  Sir  Darid  Brewster  has  deduced  the  fact 
that  the  Pole  of  the  Equator  is  not  the  Pole  of  mexi- 
mcmi  coftd :  and  as  the  matter  is  well  established,  it  is 
singtdar,  to  say  no  more,  that  it  has  been  alluded  to 
by  neither  die  Commander  nor  the  Captain. 

Article  VIII  is  I.  A  «* History  of  the  Cotton  Manu- 
freture  in  Great  Britain,  with  a  Notice  of  its  Early 
History  in  the  Ea^  and  in  all  quarters  of  the  Globe ; 
a  Description  of  the  Great  Mechanical  InTcntions 
whidi  have  caaaed  its  unexampled  extension  in  Great 
Britain :  and  a  View  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Manu- 
ftcture,  and  the  condition  of  tlie  Classes  engaged  in  its 
several  departments.  By  Edward  Baines,  Jr.  Esq.  8to. 
London:   1835." 

fc  •*  The  Philosophy  of  Manufactures :  or  an  Expo- 
sition of  the  Scientific,  Moral,  and  Commercial  Econo- 
my of  the  Factory  System  of  Great  Britain.  By  An- 
drew Urc,  M.  D.  8Ta  •  London:  1835."  Mr.  Baines' 
work  is  spoken  of  in  high  terms,  as  discovering  much 
laborious  research,  and  being  bothMntcresting'and  var 
loaUe.  With  the  exception  of  Smith's  Memoirs  of 
Wool,  published  in  1747,  it  is  said  to  be  the  only  work 
giving  a  dear  and  copious  account  of  the  rise,  progress, 
and  actual  condition  of  any  of  the  great  branches  of 
industry  carried  on  in  the  kingdom.  Dr.  Ure*s  work  is 
eensared  for  inaccuracy  of- detail.  Its  title  is  evidently 
a  misnooner. 

Article  IX  is  **  A  Poet's  Portfolio ;  or  Minor  Poems. 
In  Three  Books.  By  James  Montgomery,  12mo.  Lon- 
don, I SSS." 

The  first  production  of  Mr.  Montgomery, '  The  Wan- 
derer of  Switzerland,'  was  noticed  about  twenty-eight 
yean  ago  in  the  Edinburgh,  and  much  fault  found  with 
it  for  inflation  of  style,  and  afiectation.  The  present 
Tohime  has  induced  the  Journal  to  alter  its  tone  entire- 
ly, and  the  Mbur  Poemt  are  (perhaps  a  little  too  highly) 
Uoded.  '* There  is,"  says  the  critic,  "something  in 
all  his  poetry  which  makes  fiction  the  most  impressive 
teacher  of  truth  and  wisdom ;  and  by  which,  while  the 
intellect  is  gratified,  and  the  imagination  roused,  the 
heart,  if  it  retains  any  sensibility  to  tender  or  elevating 
emotions,  cannot  fiiil  to  be  made  better.**  The  Re- 
viewer, as  usual,  dqes  not  stick  to  his  text,  but  com- 
ments, in  detail,  upon  oU  the  published  poems  of 
Montgomery. 

The  tenth  and  concluding  paper  is  a  Review  of  "  The 
Second  Report  of  his  Majesty's  Commissioners  on  Ec- 
clesiastical Revenue  and  Patronage :  Ireland.  Ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed :  1834" — and 
Tint  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion :  Ireland.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
by  command  of  his  Majesty:  1835." 

Thb  article  is  written  with  great  ability ;  but  why 
call  that  a  Review  which  is  purely  a  dissertation  on  the 
state  of  the  Irish  Church  ?  It  concludes  with  a  corres- 
pondence between  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh,  and 
Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  respecting  evidence  given,  by  the 
bitter,  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Light 
Houses.  The  Journal,  in  No.  CXXIII,  accused  Mr.  S. 
of  deoefvino"  the*  Committee  by  erroneous  testimony ; 


and,  upon  Mr.  S.  demanding  an  explanation,  the  Re- 
view not  only  refuses  to  retract. its  assertions,  but  de- 
clares that,  had  it  known  certain  facts  at  the  time  of 
inditing  the  offensive  article,  it  would  have  expressed 
itself  with  double  severity. 


NUTS  TO  CRACK. 

JAUs  to  Crack :  or  Q,wp'i  Q.uirkSf  Anecdote  and  Facete 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  tcholars.  By  the  atdhor  of  Fo' 
cetUe  CantabrigUnseSf  etc.  eU.  etc,  PhUadelphia :  E,  L, 
Carey  ^  A.  HarL 

Although  this  little  volume  is  obviously  intended  fcr 
no  other  eyes  than  those  of  the  'Oxford  and  Cambridge 
scholar,'  and  allliough  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any 
American  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  its  most  ines- 
timable quizzes,  oddities  and  eccentricities,  still  we 
have  no  intention  of  qaarrelling  with  Carey  &  Hart, 
for  republishing  the  work  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Never  was  there  a  better  thing  for  whiling  away  a  few 
loose  or  unappropriated  half  hours — that  is  to  say  in 
the  hands  of  a  reader  who  is,  even  in  a  moderate  degree, 
imbued  w  ith  a  love  of  classical  whimsicalities.  We  can 
assure  our  friends — all  of  them  who  expect  to  find  in 
these  excellent  *  Nuts  to  Crack'  a  mere  rifaeimento  of 
stale  jests — that  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three 
anecdotes  in  the  book  positively  entitled  to  the  appella- 
tion of  antique.  Some  things,  however,  have  surprised 
us.  In  the  first  place  what  is  the  meaning  of  Anecdote 
and  Facete  7  In  the  secoqd  what  are  we  to  think  of  such 
blunders,  as  "  one  of  honest  Vere's  classical  jeu  d* esprit,^* 
(the  jeu  d'esprii  printed  too  in  Long  Primer  Capitals) 
in  a  volume  professing  to  be  Anecdote  and  Facete  (oh ! — 
too  bad)  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  scholars  ?  And  thirdly 
is  it  possible  that  he  who  wrote  the  Facetiet  CantaM- 
gienses  is  not  aware  that  the'  "  cutting  retort  attribu- 
ted to  the  celebrated  Lord  Chesterfield,  when  a  student 
of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge"  may  be  found  among  the 
Facetiae  of  Hierocles — not  to  mention  innumerable  coi- 
tions of  Joe  Miller  7 

We  have  already  said  enough  of  the  AVi/s  to  Cracky 
but  cannot,  for  our  lives,  refrain  from  selecting  one  of 
its  good  things  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  especial 
readers. 

The  learned  Chancery  Barrister,  John  Bell,  K.  C, 
**the  Great  Bell  o/JLtnco/n,"  as  he  has  been  aptlyraJletl, 
was  Senior  Wrangler,  on  graduating  B.  A.,  a«Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1786,  with  many  able  competitors 
for  that  honor.  He  is  likewise  celebrated,  as  every  one 
knows,  for  writing  three  several  hands ;  one  only  ho 
himself  can  read,  another  nobody  but  his  clerk  can  read, 
and  a  third  neither  himself,  clerk,  nor  any  body  else  can 
read.  It  was  in  the  latter  hand,  he  one  day  wrote  to 
his  legal  contemporary  and  friend,  the  present  Sir  Laun- 
celot  Shadwell,  mviting  him  to  dinner.  Sir  Launcelot, 
finding  all  his  attempu  to  decypher  the  note  about  as 
vain,  as  the  wise  men  found  theirs  to  unravel  tlie  cabalis- 
tic characters  of  yore,  took  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  having 
smeared  it  over  with  ink,  folded  and  sealed  it,  and  sent 
it  as  his  answer.  The  receipt  of  it  staggered  even  the 
Great  Bell  of  Lincoln,  and  after  breaking  the  seal,  and 
eyeing  it,  and  turning  it  round  and  round,  he  hurried  to 
Mr.  Shadwell's  chambers  with  it,  declaring  he  could 
make  nothing  of  it.  *'  Nor  I  of  your  note,"  retorted 
Mr.  S.  '*  My  dear  fellow"  exclaimed  Mr.  B.  taking  his 
own  letter  in  his  hand,  "is  not  this  as  plain  as  can  be, — 
"  Dear  Shadwell,  1  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  dinner  to 
day  ?"  "And  is  not  this  equally  as  plain,"  said  Mr.  S. 
pointing  to  his  own  paper,  "  My  dear  Bell,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  come  and  dine  with  you  ?" 

Vol.  II.— 7 
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ROBINSON'S  PRACTICE. 

The  Pradice  in  Courts  of  Law  md  Equity  in  Virginia. 
By  Conway  RoHnson.  VoL  JI,  containing  Practice  in  auiU 
in  Equity,  pp.  648.  Richmond, :  Printed  by  Samud  Shep- 
herd.  1835. 

Th«  first  volume  of  thb  work  came  out  about  three 
ywuraago;  and  received  so  earnest  a  welcome  from  the 
legal  profession,  that  the  author's  tardiness  in  producing 
the  second  might  be  matter  of  wonder,  were  not  his  devo- 
ted attention  to  an  unusually  large  practice  well  known. 
The  present  is  destined,  because  it  deserves,  to  be  a 
much  greater  favorite  with  the  law-book-reading  pub- 
lic, than  the  former  volume  wss.  The  arrangement  is 
after  a  better  classification  of  subjects ;  rendering  it 
easier  to  find  the  doctrine  desired,  on  any  given  point: 
and  there  b'a  larger  proportion  of  valuable  nlatter — 
matter  not  (o  be  found  in  the  Revised  Code,  or  in  Tate^s 
Digest  Indeed  there  are  few  works,  more  copiously 
filled  with  useful,  and  not-too-obvious  teaming.  Industry 
and  research  are  the  author's  manifest  characteristics. 
He  is  a  real  hroumie — if  not  for  supernatural  speed  of 
workmanship,  at  least  in  the  world  of  trouble  he  will 
save  his  brethren.  Here,  within  442  pages  (for  the 
other  1806  of  this  tome — horreeco  referent — are  index^)  he 
has  compressed  matter,  and  intetimable  matter  too,  for 
which  the  practitioner  would  otherwise  have  to  hunt 
through,  not  only  the  thirty  volumes  of  Virginia  Re- 
ports (counting  Chancellor  Wythe's)  but  the  number 
less  ones  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  the  Federal 
Courts,  and  England. 

In  his  abetractt  of  cattSf  the  author  is,  in  the  main, 
particularly  successful.  Not  only  does  he  give  them 
with  a  clearness,  (the  result  of  brevity,  effected  by  dis- 
carding noa-essentials)  which  we  would  gladly  see 
judges  and  reporters  emulate, — but  he  sometimes  ga- 
thers from  them  doctrines,  which  the  reporter  has  over- 
looked, and  which  a  cursory  reader  would  therefore  be 
little  apt  to  discover.  For  example,  in  pp.  20,  21,  he 
states  these  two  points,  as  decided  in  the  case  of  Blow 
T.  Mojfnard,  8  Leigh,  21 :  1st,  That  a  fraudulent  donee 
of  personalty  is  accountable  for  it  and  iu  increase,  and 
also  for  hh«!i  and  proiits,  accruing  since  the  donor's 
death,  as  executor  de  eon  tort ;  just  as  a  rightful  execu- 
tor would  be,  who  had  taken  possession  at  the  donor's 
death :  and  2d,  That  a  prtpy  to  the  fraud,  who  shared 
with  the  donee  the  profits  of  the  property  fraudulently 
conveyed,  is  accountable  jointly  with  the  donee.  Now 
the  reporter  in  his  marginal  summary  of  the  case,  does 
not  mention  these  as  among  the  points  decided  ;  though 
in  the  decree  of  the  court  (2  Leigh,  p.  67,)  they  mani- 
festly appear.  Again— in  the  case  of  Tod  y.  Baifiorf 
(as  now  reported  in  4  Leigh,  498,)  it  is  not  said,  at  all, 
that  on2y  two  ofthejudgea  concurred  in  the  third  point  there 
stated  as  adjudged.  But  our  author  tells  us  so,  (p.  10,) 
and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  estimate  the  authority  at  its 
true  value — as  perswuioe  only, — ^not  obligaioryy  in  other 
cases; 

The  meduLnical  execution  of  the  book  does  infinite 
credit  to  the  printer.  The  typography  b  unsurpassed ; 
and  the  paper  is  white,  pure,  and  firm,  so  as  to  receive 
notes  of  the  pen  without  blotting— a  great  merit  in  law 
books. 

If  it  were  only  to  shew  that  we  are  free  of  our  craft 
as  critics,  we  must  find  some  fault  with  this  work:  pre- 


mising, that  merit  is  its  etaple  ;  and  that,  if  more  of  the 
criticism  be  occupied  with  its  faults,  it  is  chiefly  be- 
cause they  are  somewhat  hard  to  detect,  amidst  the  pile 
of  excellences.  The  chafi(  this  time,  is  hidden  by  the 
wheat. 

There  is  nU  eneugh  compreuUm  in  some  parts.  In 
this  volume,  it  is  true,  not  a  tithe  of  the  statute  law  is 
quoted,  that  over-burthens  the  former  one :  bat  when 
he  does  cite  a  sutute,  the  author  still  gives  it  to  us  in 
all  the  exuberance  of  legislative  verbosity.  Thus,  he 
fills  she  third  part  of  a  page  with  the  law  of  iapoing 
legaciet;  (p.  91)  when,  considering  that  only  the  «tt6- 
ttanee  was  essential — especially  as  every  owner  of  the 
book  may  be  supposed  to  have  the  Code  also— it  might 
more  clearly,  and  as  satisfactorily,  have  been  couched 
in  five  lines,  as  follows :  "  When  a  legatee  or  devisee, 
descended  from  the  testator,  dies  before  him,  leaving 
any  descendant  who  survives  him ;  the  legacy  or  devise 
shall  vest  in  such  surviving  descendant,  as  if  the  legatee 
or  devisee  had  survived  the  testator,  and  then  died  un- 
married and  intestate.^  And  he  takes  three  quarters  qf 
a  page  (copied  from  the  Revised  Code)  to  say  that  **  a 
surety  may  in  writing  notify  the  creditor  to  sue  upon 
the  bond,  bill,  or  note,  which  binds  the  surety ;  and  un- 
less the  creditor  sue  in  reasonable  time,  and  proceed 
with  due  diligence  to  recover  the  sum  due,  the  surety 
shall  be  exonerated."  (pp.  132,  133.)  In  the  name  of 
all  that  is  reasonable,  why  should  not  a  writer  disen- 
cumber his  pages  of  the  rubbish  of  Aoio6eit,  provided^ 
nevertheless^  notwithstanding,  and  aforesaidy  when,  by 
doing  so,  he  might  save  himself  and  his  readers  so 
much  time  and  toil  ? 

Some  quarrel,  too,  we  have,  with  the  judieid  law, 
which  principally  fills  the  book.  It  is  too  mere  a  digest 
of  eases.  A  head  in  the  Table  of  Contents  refers  us  to 
a  page,  where  we  expect  to  find  a  full  elementary  ex- 
position of  at  least  the  leading  doctrines  that  fail  under 
that  he^d :  but  we  see  perhaps  only  a  single  ease,  or  a 
judge's  dictum,  not  at  all  realizing  the  promise  of  the 
reference,  by  unfolding  all  jtertinent  general  principles. 
Thus,  under  the  caption,  "Whbn  statbmemt  of  a 

TRANSACTION  MUST  BE  TAKEN  ALTOGETHER,"  instead  of 

finding  a  general  rule  laid  down  on  the  point  indicated, 
we  find  only  a  case  briefly  stated,  from  which  we  are 
left  to  deduce  a  rultrif  we  can.  (pp^  329,  330.)  Under 
the  very  next  head,  the  well  established  principle,  that 
'an  Answer  is  no  evidence  for  the  defendant,  as  to  any 
thing  it  affirms,  not  responsive  to  the  allegations  of  the 
Bill,  but  that  it  is  evidence,  so  far  as  it  responds  to 
those  allegations' — is  whittled  away  to  tlie  position, 
that  it  is  not  evidence  as  to  any  afiirmative  matter, 
touching  which  the  BUI  seeks  no  discovery.  Now,  if  the 
Bill  positively  alleges  one  thing  (whether  it  calls  for  a 
discovery  or  not,)  and  the  answer  as  positively  alleges 
the  reverse ;  such  denial  stands  for  proof^  and  must  be 
rebutted  by  testimony:  and  so,  we  conceive,  do  the 
cases  clearly  evince,  which  are  cited  by  our  author 
himself;  Beckwith  v.  Butter,  Paynes  v.  Coles  (see  1 
Munf.  379, 389, 397,)  and  even  Taylor  v.  JVfoorc,  whence 
he  quotes  (and  quotes  truly)  in  the  form  of  a  judge's 
dictum,  the  position  in  question — ^not  to  speak  of  I  Call, 
224,  390 ;  the  ^ta  of  Roane  and  Carrington  in  the 
case  of  Rowton  v.  Rowton,  1  Hen.  and  Munf. ;  and 
many  other  authorities.  The  principle,  in  its  true  ex- 
I  tent,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  cited  from  1  John- 
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•ooS  Repofta,  580,  where  an  Answer  alleging  usury, 
of  which  the  Bill  had  said  nothing,  was  held  no  evl- 
iatee.  The  caue  from  8  Leigh,  29,  is  in  felicitously  ad- 
doeed.  The  pakU  professedly  quoted  from  it  was  not 
there  adjudged :  it  was  only  maintained  by  one  judge, 
who  (we  say  it  with  a  deference  heightened  by  affec- 
tion, as  well  as  by  respect)  seems  to  us  to  have  therein 
gaiaaayed  the  well  settled  doctrine  we  haye  referred 
to,  and  therefore  to  have  erred.  The  Answer,  there, 
(see  9  Leigh,  35,  36)  was  responsiTe  to  the  Bill,  aiid 
must  have  prevailed  against  it,  but  for  the  numerous 
and  weighty  countervailing  circumstances  detailed  by 
that  judge  himself,  (pp.  49  to  51)  The  deed  in  con- 
troversy was  stamped  with  more  badges  of  fraud  than 
are  enumerated  in  the  celebrated  Twyne*e  Case.  These, 
doubtless,  and  not  any  doubt  as  to  the  legal  effect  of 
the  Answer,  satisfied  the  minds  of  the  other  judges, 
who  merely  agreed  in  pronouncing  the  deed  fraudulent, 
without  assigning  reasons. 

Some  omissions  in  so  comprehensive  a  work,  were  to 
be  expected — indeed  were  unavoidable.  Not  in  the 
spirit  of  censure,  therefore,  but  merely  to  awaken  the 
author's  attention  in  his  next  edition,  or  in  his  next 
production,  we  remark,  that  he  has  overlooked  an  im- 
portant decision;  (in  2  Leigh,  370,)  'that  a  teYiant, 
whose  goods  are  wrongfully  distrained,  cannot  obtain 
relief  in  equity,  unless  he  shew  good  reason  for  not 
having  brought  his  action  of  replevin.' 

Divers  other  topics  we  were  minded  to  discuss  with 
our  intelligent  author:  but  on  glancing  over  our  two 
last  paragraphs,  we  are  struck  with  fear  lest  our  un- 
professional readers  may  have  been  already  offended  at 
the  strong  imetf  of  the  thopf  disoernible  in  what  we  have 
produced ;  and  stop  their  ears  against  the  technical  dis- 
sonance of 

— — "flounds  aneonlk,  and  accents  dry, 
Tbst  grate  iha  «oal  of  harmooj.'* 

But  we  cannot  let  the  Imlex  pass  unreproved.  Its 
length — the  lengtli  of  its  indicating  sentences-— and  the 
utter  absence  of  any  tulhalpkabetical  arrangement — in  a 
great  degree  frustrate  its  use  as  an  index.  We  can  find 
what  we  want  nearly  as  well  by  the  'Contents.' 

After  all  our  censures,  however — or  cavils,  if  the  au- 
thor pleases— there  remains  to  him  so  large  a  residue 
of  solid  desert,  that  he  cannot  miss  the  small  deduction 
we  have  made.  His  book  is  one  which  we  would  advise 
every  lawyer,  in  Virginia  at  least,  to  bay;  and  even 
those  in  other  state»~-the  Western,  especially,  whose 
Chancery  systems  roost  resemble  ours — can  hardly  find 
one  that  will  aid  them  so  much  in  disentangling  the 
intricacies  of  Chancery  Practice.  Never  have  we  paid 
the  price  of  a  conmiodity  more  ungrudgingly. 

MEMOIR  OF  DR.  RICK. 

df  Memoir  of  the  Reverend  John  H.  Riee,  D.  D.  Fint 
Pr^euor  of  Chrittian  Theology  in  Union  TTieological 
Semmmry,  Vrrgima,  By  WiUimn  MaxwelL  PhUadelphia: 
PubHshedhyJ,  WhiihaaL 

This  Memoir  will  be  received  and  read  with  pleasure 
generally :  and  among  those  who  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  seen  and  heard  Dr.  Rice,  it  will  be  perused 
with  the  deepest  interest  and  gratification.  We  believe 
there  are  very  many,  in  Virginia  especially,  who  will 
be  ahfo  to  identify  Uie  letters  of  this  divine,  contained 


in  the  present  volume^  with  the  voice,  the  manner,  and 
personal  appearance  of  the  man  himself— and  upon  all 
such  Mr.  Maxwell  has  conferred  an  obligation  of  no 
common  kind.  The  greater  portion  of  the  work  con- 
sists of  these  letters,  and  they  are  valuable  in  every  res- 
pect Many  of  them  are,  as  Mr.  M.  himself  expresses 
it,  entirely  norroltve,  and  give  the  most  authentic  and 
niinute  accounts  of  the  various  movements  of  the  writer 
at  different  periods  of  his  life,  particularly  afler  his  re- 
moval to  Richmond,  and  during  his  labors  in  establish- 
ing the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Others  again 
are  pattand,  and  addressed  to  different  members  of  hit 
Church.  Some  are  merely  ordinary  letters  of  friendship. 
All,  however,  are  full  of  thought,  and  give  evidence  of 
an  elevated,  a  healthy,  cheerful,  powerful,  and  well 
regulated  mind. 

In  availing  himself  of  the  assistance  afibrded  by  these 
letters,  Mr.  Maxwell  has  never  anticipated  their  con- 
tents— thus  avoiding  much  useless  repetition,  and  suffer^ 
ing  the  subject  of  the  Memoir  to  tell,  in  a  great  measure, 
his  own  story  in  his  own  words.  The  work  is  well — 
indeed  even  beautifully  gotten  up^is  embellished  with 
an  admirably  finished  head  of  Mr.  Rice,  engraved  by 
J.  Sartain,  from  a  painting  by  W.  J.  Hubard — and  is, 
in  every  respect,  an  acceptable  and  valuable  publication. 
Among  the  lettera  in  the  volume  is  one  from  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke,  and  several  fh)m  Wtti-  WirL  We 
select  one  of  these  latter,  being  well  assured  that  it  will 
be  read  with  that  deep  interest  which  is  attached  to 
every  thing  emanating  from  the  same  pen. 

TO  TUE  REV.  JOHN  S.  RICE. 

Wcuhington,  February  i,  1822. 

Mv  Dbab  Sir,— Your  letter  of  the  31  at  ult.'  is  Just  received  at 
6  P.  M.  for  I  have  jnM  returned  from  the  Preaideni's.  I  feel  the 
bliiah  of  geauine  ahame  at  the  apparent  presumption  of  adding 
my  iiame  in  favor  of  the  magazine  to  that  of  the  eminent  gentle* 
men  at  Princeton.  This  is  real  and  unaffected— but  ynu  deaire 
it—and  I  dare  follow  your  beclc  In  any  direction.  Would  that  1 
could  in  one  still  more  imponaiit. 

Holingshead'a  Hiatory  of  Duncan  of  Scotland,  la  under  copy 
by  my  Elizabeth  (my  daughter,  once  your  pet)  for  the  purpose  of 
ahowing  the  full  basis  of  Shakspearc's  Macbeth.  1  think  yon 
will  be  pleased  with  it— and  the  reailers  of  Shakspeare  must  dll- 
fer  much  from  me,  if  they  do  not  find  it  very  interesdng. 

If  you  suppose  from  what  I  said  of  nine  o'clQok  that  that  is  my 
hour  of  going  to  bed  on  teeek-day  nighu,  you  are  mistaken  by 
several  lioors.  For  aome  time  past,  I  have  been  obliged  to  be 
in  my  office  before  breakfast,  and  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  when  I  have  to  rome  home,  take  my  tea,  talk  over  family 
aflairs,  and  get  to  bed  between  eleven  and  twelve ;  hut  it  ia  kill- 
ing me  also.  And  as  death  would  be  most  eztreaciely  inconve- 
nient to  me  ia  more  respects  than  one,  at  thia  time,  I  ahall  quit 
that  courae  i:f  operations,  aud  look  a  little  to  my  health,  if  1  caa 
survive  the  approaching  Supreme  Court— «e<i  qu^re  de  hoe. 

My  troubles  not  being  already  enough,  in  the  eatimation  of  the 
honorable  body  now  assembled  in  the  Capitol,  they  are  beginning 
to  institute  inquiriea,  for  my  beUer  amusement,  into  the  circuro* 
stances  of  tliree  fees  paid  me  by  the  government,  In  the  course 
of  the  four  years  that  I  have  been  here,  for  professional  services 
foreign  to  my  official  dutie»>-a  tiling  which  has  been  continually 
done  at  all  times,  under  thia  government,  but  which  they  affect 
to  think  a  new  aflkir  entirely,  and  only  an  ad^jlional  pnwf  among 
ten  thousand  othera  of  the  vraate  of  public  money,  by  the  rapa- 
city, if  not  peculation,  of  those  in  office.  I  am  sick  of  public  life ; 
my  skin  is  too  thin  for  the  business ;  a  politician  should  have  the 
hide  of  a  rhinoceros,  to  bear  the  thrusts  of  the  folly,  Ignorancei 
and  meanness  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  mount  into  moment- 
ary  consequence  by  questioning  their  bettert,  if  I  may  be  ex- 
cused the  expression  after  professing  my  modesty.  "  There's 
nought  but  care  on  every  hand ;"  all,  all  is  vanity  and  vexatfon 
of  spirit,  aave  religkm,  friendship,  and  literature. 

I  Kgree  that  yoar  story  of  the  Oyeterman  is  the  best,  but  I 
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■uq>ect  (hat  Ihe  Oran<![e  story  is  the  true  originaL  I  knew  old 
llletrher:  he  was  a  Baptist  preacher;  and  although  1  did  not 
hear  the  words,  they  are  so  inucli  io  his  character  that  I  verily 
believe  them  to  have  been  uttered  by  him ;  and  it  would  have 
been  quite  in  his  character  too  to  have  gone  on  with  the  ampli- 
fication  you  8uggej«;t. 

I  do  sincerely  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  mount  the  eibre- 
said  gay  streamer,  and  long  Tom,  on  your  gallant  little  barque. 
I  will  try  in  the  spring  and  summer  to  contrihulca  stripe  or  two, 
and  a  hiauk  cartridge  or  ao ;  but  I  shall  not  tell  you  when  I  do, 
that  it  i«  I,  for  K  is  proper  you  should  have  it  in  your  iiow^r  to 
say  truly,  "  1  do  not  know  who  it  is."  1  have  already  got  credit 
for  much  that  I  never  wrote,  and  much  that  I  never  said. 
The  guessers  have  an  uncommon  propensity -to  attribu'tc  all 
galling  personalities  to  me,  all  sketches  of  character  that 
touch  the  quick,  and  make  some  readers  wince.  I  have,  in 
truth,  in  times  gone  by,  been  a  little  wanton,  and  imprudent 
in  this  particular,  and  I  deserve  to  smart  a  little  in  my  turn. 
But  I  never  wrote  a  line  wickedly  or  maliciously.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Bpy  that  deserves  this  imputation,  and  nothin;; 
hi  Ihe  Old  Bachelor,  which,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  "venia 
deter  verbo^"  you  and  your  magazine,  s^nd  your  writer,  *'  have 
underrated.  There  is  a  justcr  criticitsm  of  it  in  the  Analectic 
Magazine — butthis'writer,  too,  has  not  true  taste  nor  sensibility. 
He  accuses  me  of  extrava;:ance  only  because  he  never  fell  him- 
self, the  rapture  of  inspiration.  And  you  sccuse  me  of  redun- 
dant figure,  because  you  are  not  much  troubled  yourself  with 
the  throesof  imagination— just  as  6—  H—  abuses  eloquence  be- 
cause there  is  no  chord  in  his  heart  that  responds  to  its  notes.  Bo 
take  that  And  if  you  abuse  mc  any  more,  I  will  belabor  your 
magazine  as  one  of  the  heaviest,  dullest,  most  drab-colored  pe- 
riodicals exum  in  these  degenerate  rtays.  What!  shall  a  Co- 
nest  oga  wagon-horse  fiiid  fault  with  a  courser  of  the  sun,  be-' 
cause  he  sometimes  runs  away  with  the  chariot  of  day,  and  sets 
the  world  on  fire  7  So  take  that  again,  and  put  it  in  your  pocket 
But  enough  of  this  badinage,  for  If  I  pursue  it  much  farther  you 
will  think  me  serioua— besides  it  if  verging  to  eleven,  and  the 
fire  has  gone  down.  I  began  this  scrawl  a  little  after  five — walk- 
ed for  health  till  dark — came  in  and  found  company  who  remain- 
ed lill  near  ten — and  could  not  go  to  bed  withuut  a  little  more  talk 
wHh  you.  But  I  shall  tire  yo4i  and  catch  cold— so  with  our  united 
love  to  Mrs.  Rice,  my  dear  fJarriet,  and  yourself,  good  aighL 

Your  Iriend,  In  truth, 

Wm.  WlllT. 


LIFE  OF  DR.  CALDWELL. 

OrtUiim  on  the  Life  ond  Churacier  of  the, Rev,  Joseph 
Caldwell,  D.D,  late  President  qf  the  University  of  J^orth 
Carolina,  by  Walker  Jlndersmif  mS,  Jtf. 

It  was  only  within  the  last  few  days  that  we  met  with 
the  above  oration,  in  a  pamphlet  form-^and  we  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  the  very  great  pleasure  its  pe- 
rusal has  afforded  ua.  Dr.  Caldwell  was  unquestionably 
a  great  and  good  man — ^and  certain  are  we  that  the  task 
of  paying  tribute  to  his  manifold  qualifications  and  vir- 
tues, now  that  he  is  gone,  could  not  have  been  com- 
mitted to  abler  hands,  than  those  of  Professor  Anderson. 
The  tone  of  feeling  pervading  the  oration  is  quite  cha- 
racteristic of  j|»  author — ^ardent — ^affectionate — consis- 
tenL 

"  We  come,"  says  he,  near  the  beginning,  "  we  come  as  a  band 
of  brothers,  to  do  homage  to  that  parental  love,  of  which  all  of 
us,  the  old  as  well  as  the  young,  have  been  the  objects ;  and  by 
conmiuning  with  the.  spirit  of  our  departed  father,  to  enkindle 
those  hallowed  emotions  which  are  the  fiUcst  offering  to  his 
memory.  But  why  needs  the  living  speaker  recall  to  your  re- 
membrance the  venerated  and  beloved  being  whose  loss  is  freah 
in  the  memories  of  all  who  hear  mel  We  stand  not,  it  is  true, 
over  his  grave,  as  the  Spartan  over  the  sepulchre  of  his  king, 
but  hia  memorials  present  themselves  to  the  eye  on  every  side 
and  are  felt  in  every  throbbing  bosom.  The  shady  reircats  of 
this  consecrated  grove— the  oft  frequented  halls  of  this  seat  of 
learning— the  sacred  edifice  in  which  we  are  assembled—and 
the  very  .«»pot  on  which  I  stand,  are  memorials  to  awake:)  the 


busy  and  thronging  recollections  of  many  a  full  heart !  Qma- 
cumque  ingredimur  in  aiiquam  hiBtoriam  veatigium  ponimuM. 
I  look  around  tliis  assembly  and  sec  monuments  of  his  love  and 
of  his  labors,  such  as  can  never  grace  the  memory  of  the  wur- 
norland  which  throw  contempt  on  all  the  sculptured  memoriahi 
of  kings.  I  look  at  the  eyes  beaming  with  intelligence ;  I  coo- 
>template  the  refined  intellects ;  I  see  their  rich  fruits  in  public 
and  honorable  employment ;  I  recall  the  memory  of  others  who 
are  far  distant,  but  whose  thoughts  are  mingling  with  ours  upoa 
this  occasion ;  who  have  carried  with  them  the  seeds  of  virtue 
and  wisdom  which  they  gathered  here,  and  in  other  Umda,  have 
brought  forth  the  noblest  results  of  usefulness  and  hooorahle 
consideration.  I  revert,  too,  to  those  whose  bright  career  is 
ended,  and  who  preceded  their  guide  and  instructor  to  the 
abodes  of  the  blessed,  f  think  of  all  this,  and  feel  that  you  need 
not  the  voice  of  the  speaker  Co  arouse  your  grateful  recollec- 
tions "  p.  4. 

Mr.  Anderson  shortly  after  this,  goes  into  a  very 
interesting  sketch  of  the  feitmlj  history  of  the  deceased, 
portraying  with  great  tenderness  and  delicacy,  the  ma- 
ternal solicitude  to  which  young  Caldwell  was  so  deeply- 
indebted  for  his  well  doing  in  after  life — and  evincing 
as  we  humbly  conceive,  in  this  part  of  his  oration,  fine 
powers  as  a  biographical  writer.  TJiere  is  much  force 
in  his  development  of  the  Doctor's  character  throughout, 
but  especial  beauty,  we  think,  in  the  way  iti  which  he 
treats  of  his  religious  principles.  One  extract  more 
from  the  pamphlet,  in  proof  of  what  we  have  just  said, 
must  close  this  hasty  and  imperfect  notice  of  it. 

"  The  religious  character  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  w«s  not  the  fonm- 
tton  of  a  day,  nor  the  hasty  and  imperfect  work  of  a  dying  bed. 
His  trust  was  anchored  on  the  rock  of  sges,  aiuthe  was  there- 
fore well  funiished  for  the  terrible  conflict  that  awaited  him. 
We  liave  seen  that  he  had  made  Religion  the -guide  of  his  youth ; 
it  beautified  and  sanctified  the  labors  of  his  well  spent  life ;  nor 
did  It  fiiil  him  in  the  trying  hour,  which  an  allwiae  but  inscmta^ 
ble  Providence  permUted  to  be  to  him  peculiarly  dark  and  fear- 
ful. The  rich  consolations  of  bis  iaith  became  brighter  and 
stronger,  amidst  the  wreck  of  the  decaying  tabernacle  of  flesh ; 
and  if  the  dying  testimony  of  a  pure  and  humble  spirit  may  be 
recek'cd,  death  had  for  him  no  stirg— the  grave  achieved  no 
Iriumph.  lii  any  frequent  and  detailed  account  of  his  religious 
feelings'  he  was  not  inclined  to  indulge— the  spirit  that  walks 
most  closely  witli  its  God,  needs  not  the  sustaininf  influence  of 
such  excitements— yet  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  a 
friend  from  a  distant  part  of  the  State  calling  to  see  him,  made 
inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  from  him  the  calm  assurance  of  his  perfect  resignation 
and  submission  to  tlie  will  of  God.  His  hope  of  a  happy  immor- 
tality beyond  the  grave,  was  such  as  belongs  only  to  tike  Chris- 
tian, and  by  him  was  modestly  but  humbly  entertained.  It  was 
to  him  a  principle  of  strength  that  sustained  him  amidst  the  con- 
flicts of  the  dark  valley  ;  and  to  us  who  witnessed  the  aguni'jsof 
his  paiting  hoar,  a  bright  radiance  illuming  the  gloom  which 
memory  throws  around  the  trying  scene."  pp.  38;  39. 


WASHINGTONII  VITA. 

^  Life  of  George  Washington,  in  Latin  Prose  :  By 
Francis  Glass,  A.  Jtf.  of  Ohio,  Edited  by  /.  JV.  Reynolds. 
AVio  York :  Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 

We  may  truly  say  that  not  for  years  have  we  taken 
up  a  volume  with  which  we  have  been  so  highly  grati- 
fied, a&  with  the  one  now  before  us.  A  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, succinct  in  form,  yet  in  matter  sufficiently 
comprehensive,  has  been  long  a  desideratum :  but  a 
Life  of  Washington  precisely  such  as  a  compendious 
Life  of  that  great  man  should  be — written  by  a  native 
of  Ohio — and  written  too,  in  Latin,  which  is  not  one 
jot  inferior  to  the  Latin  of  Erasmus,  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it, — a  novelty. 

We  confess  that  we  regarded  the  first  announcement 
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of  this  rmrm  otw  with  an  evil  and  suspicious  eye.  The 
thing  was  improbable,  we  thought.  Mr.  Reynolds 
was  quizzing  us — the  brothers  Harper  w6re  hoaxed — 
and  Messieurs  Anihon  and  Ca  were  mistaken.  At  all 
erenta  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  be  especially  se- 
Tcre  upon  Mr.  Glass,  and  to  put  no  faith  in  that  species 
of  claMJcat  Latin  which  should  emanate  from  the  back 
woods  of  Ohio.  We  now  solemnly  make  a  reeanta- 
tioB  of  our  preconceived  opinions,  and  so  proceed  im- 
mediately to  do  penance  for  our  unbelieC 

Mr.  Reynolds  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  his  coun- 
trymen for  his  instrumentality  in  bringing  this  book 
before  the  public  It  has  already  done  wonders  in  the 
cause  of  the  classics ;  and  we  are  false  prophets  if  it 
do  not  oltiroately  prove  tho  means  of  stirring  up  to  a 
new  life  and  a  regenerated  energy -that  love  of  the  learned 
tongues  which  is  the  surest  protection  of  our  own  ver- 
naeular  language  from  impurity,  but  which,  we  are 
giieveJ  U>  see,  is  in  a  languishing  and  dying  condition 
in  the  land. 

We  hare  relui  Mr.  R's  pr^ace  with  great  attention ; 
and  meeting  with  it,  as  we  have  done,  ^mong  a  multi- 
plicity of  worldly  concerns,  and  every-day  matters  and 
occurrences,  it  will  long  remain  impressed  upon  our 
minds  as  an  episode  of  the  purest  romance.  We  have 
no  difficulty  in  entering  fully  with  Mr.  Reynolds  into 
his  kindly  feelings  towards  Mr.  Glass.  We  perceive 
at  once  that  we  could  have  loved  and  reverenced  the 
man.  His  image  is  engraven  upon  our  fancy.  Indeed 
we  behold  him  now— at  this  very  moment — with  all  his 
oddities  and  appurtensnces  about  him.  We  behold  the 
low  log-cabin  of  a  school-house — ^the  clap-board  roof 
bat  indifferently  tight — the  holes,  ycleped  windows, 
oorered  with  oiled  paper  to  keep  out  the  air — the 
benches  of  hewn  timber  stuck  fast  in  the  ground — 
the  stove,  the  desk,  the  urchins,  and  the  Profes- 
We  can  hear  the  worthy  pedagogue's  classical 
r,'  and  our  ears  are  still  tingling  with  his  hyper- 
rlaiwifwl  exhortations.  la  truth  he  was  a  man  after  our 
own  heart,  and,  were  we  not  Alezi^ider,  we  should 
have  luxuriated  in  being  Glass. 

A  word  or  two  respecting  the  Latinity  of  the  book. 
We  sincerely  think  that  it  has  been  underrated- 
While  we  agree  with  Mr.  Reynolds,  for  whose  opinions, 
generally,  we  have  a  high  respect,  that  the  work  can 
boast  of  none  of  those  elegancies  of  diction,  no  rich 
display  of  those  beauties  and  graces  which  adorn  the 
pages  of  some  modern  Latinists,  we  think  he  has  for- 
gotten, in  his  search  after  the  mere  flowers  of  Latinity, 
the  peculiar  nature  of  that  labor  in  which  Mr.  Glass 
has  been  employed.  Simplicity  here  was  the  most  rca- 
aooable,  and  indeed  the  only  admissible  elegance. 
And  if  this  be  taken  into  consideration,  we  really  can 
call  to  mind,  at  this  moment,  no  modem  Latin  compo- 
sition whatever  much  superior  to  the  Wa$hingUmii 
Fils  of  Mr.  Glass. 

The  clothing  of  modern  ideas  in  a  language  dead  for 
centuries,  is  a  task  whose  difficulty  can  never  be  fully 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  never  undertaken  iu 
The  various  changes  and  modifications,  which,  since 
the  AflpMtan  age,  have  come  to  pass  in  the  sciences  of 
war  and  legislation  especially,  must  render  any  attempt 
dmihr  to  that  which  we  are  now  criticising,  one  of  the 
JBfist  hazardous  and  awkward  imaginable.  But  we 
canooi  help  thinking  tliat  our  author  hat  auccccdcd  a 


nurveiUe,  His  ingenuity  is  not  less  remarkable  than 
his  grammatical  skilL  Indeed  he  is  never  at  a  loss.  It 
is  nonsense  to  laugh  at  his  calling  Cluakers  TretnebundK 
Trenubundi  is  as  good  Latin  as  Tremenletf  and  more 
euphonical  Latin  than  Qiiacfcm — for  both  which  latter 
expressions  we  have  the  authority  of  Schroeckh:  and 
glande^  fikanbea^  for  bullets,  is  something  better,  wo 
imagine,  than  Wyttenbach's  hofmbardoy  for  a  calinon ; 
Milton's  g{ofru/iit,for  a  button ;  or  Grotius'  copt/omeniuni, 
for  a  wig.  As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  G's  Latinity,  we  sub- 
join an  extract  from  the  work.  It  is  Judge  MarshalPs 
announcement  in  Congress  of  the  death  of  Washington. 

"  Nuncius  trlstls,  quem  heri  accepimas,  hodierno  die  nimlum 
certuB  adrenit  Fuit  Washingtonius }  horos,  dux,  et  phlloao- 
pbus }  ilU,  denique,  quem,  immineiHe  periculo,  omncs  iniueban- 
tur,  factorum  clarorum  nicmoriA duntaxat  Tizit.  (^uamTis  enim, 
eofl  hoDore  aflScere  soleono  non  euet,  quorum  vita  in  generie 
humani  commodia  promovendia  inaumpca  fbit,  Waahlngtonii, 
tamen,  ree  geatoe  lantoe  exUterunt,  ut  populua  unWersua  Ameri- 
can ua,  doloris  indicium,  qui  cam  latfe  patett  depoacere  auo  jure 
debet.*'  / 

"  Rempublicam  bancca  noatram,  tarn  long^  lat^ue  diviaam, 
unua  ferfe  Waahingtoniua  ordinandi  et  condendl  laudem  meret. 
Rebua  omnibua,  tandem  confectla,  quarum  caua&  exercitibua 
Americania  proepoaitua  fuerat,  gladium  in  rornerem  couTertit, 
bellumque  pace  laetiaalroft  commutaviL  Cum  civitatum  fcedera- 
tarum  Americananiin  inflrmitaa  omnlbua  manifeata  Tideretur,  et 
▼incula,  quibua  Columbi  terra  latlaairoa  coQtlnetwtur,  aolTeren- 
tur,  Waahingtonium  omnium,  qui  hancce  noatram  praclaram 
rempublicam  atabiliTerant,  principem  vidimual  Com  patria 
chariaaima  eora  ad  aedandoa  tumultua,  bellumque  aibi  Imrolnena 
ad  propulaandum  et  avertendum,  vocaret }  Waabingtonlum, 
oiium  doroeaiicum,  quod  el  semper  charum  fuit,  rclinquentem, 
et  undia  ciTilibuBj  civium  commoda  et  libertatem  aerrandi  cauaft, 
meraum,  hand  aemel  conapeximua ;  et  conailia,  quibua  liberta- 
tem Americanam  atabilem  effecerat,  perpetua,  ul  apero;  semper, 
enmt.*' 

"  Cum  populi  Ilberl  raagiatratua  aummuabia  eonaiituliia  easel, 
cumque  tertid  preaea  fieri  faclllimf  potuiaaet,  ad  Tillam,  tamen, 
auam,  aeceaait,  aoque  ab  omni  munere  ctvlli  in  poaterum  procul 
amoveri,  ex  animo  cupiebat.  Vtcnnqae  vulgi  opinio,  quoad  alioa 
hominea,  motetur,  Waahingtonii,  certfe,  fama  aempiterna  et  eadem 
permanebit.  Honoremua,  igilur,  patrea  conacrlpii,  hunc  tantum 
virum  mortuum :  civitatum  faederatarum  Americanarum  conaili- 
um  publicum  civium  omnium  aentcntiaa,  h&c  una  in  re,declaret  >* 

*'  Quamobrem,  chartaa  quaadam  hie  manu  teneo,  do  quibua 
Congreasfta  aententiam  rogare  vellm :  ot,  nempe,  civiutum 
foederatamm  Americanarum  conaillum  publicum  prceaiden  vieat, 
aimul  cum  eo,  gravi  de  hoc  caau,  condoliturunn  ut  Congreaafta 
principia  aclla  veat'ibua  pullia  ornetur;  utquo  Congreaaua  para 
reliqua  veatibua  pullia  induaturt  utque,  denique,  idoneaft  Con- 
greasu  parenlur,  quibua  planfe  manifeatum  flat,  Congreaauro, 
Tirum  bcllo,  pace,  civiomque  animia  primum,  honore  aummo 
afficcre  velle."* 

The  *  barbarisms'  of  Mr.  Glass  are  always  so  well 
in  accordance  with  the  gentus  of  Latin  declension,  as 

•  The  aad  tidinga  which  yeaterday  brought  us,  thia  day  has  but 
too  aurely  confirmed.  Waahington  ia  no  mora*  The  hero,  the 
general,  the  philoaophcr—he,  upon  whom,  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger, all  eyea  were  turned,  now  livea  in  tlie  remembrance,  only,  of 
hia  illuatrioua  actiona.  And  although,  even,  it  were  not  custom- 
ary to  render  honor  unto  thoae  who  l>ave  spent  their  livea  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men,  still,  ao  great  are  the 
deeda  of  Waahington,  that  the  whole  American  nation  ia  bound 
to  give  a  public  roantfeatation  of  that  grief  which  ia  so  eztenaively 
prevalenL 

Waahington,  we  had  neatly  said  Waahington  alone^  deaervea 
the  credit  of  regulating  and  building  vp,  aa  it  were,  the  widely 
extended  terjiiory  of  thia  our  Republic.  Having  finally  achieved 
all  for  which  he  had  accepted  the  command  of  the  American 
forces,  he  converted  his  sword  into  a  ploughshare,  and  joyfully 
exchanged  war  for  peace.  When  the  weakneaa  of  the  United 
Statea  of  America  appeared  manifest  to  all,  and  the  iMinda  by 
which  the  very  exte naive  land  of  Columbus  was  held  together. 
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never  to  appear  at  Taricmce  with  the  spirit  of  the  lan- 
guage, or  out  of  place  in  their  respective  situations. 
His  'equivalents,'  too,  are,  in  all  cases,  ingeniously 
managed :  and  we  are  mistaken  if  the  same  can  be  said 
of  the  '  equivalents'  of  Erasmus— certainly  not  of  those 
used  by  Grotius,  or  Addison,  or  Schroeckh,  or  Bucha- 
nan, neither  of  whom  are  scrupulous  in  introducing 
words,  from  which  a  modem  one  is  deduced,  in  the  ex- 
act sense  of  the  English  analogous  term — although  that 
term  may  have  been  greatly  perverted  from  its  original 
meaning. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  favor  of  the  WathingUmii 
VUOf  we  may  now  be  permitted  to  diiTer  in  opinion 
with  Professor  Wylie  and  others  who  believe  tliat  this 
book  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  classical 
schools,  as  initiatory  to  Caesar  or  Ncpos.  We  are 
quite  as  fully  impressed  with  the  exoellences  of  Mr. 
Glass'  work  as  the  warmest  of  his  admirers ;  and  per- 
haps, even  more  than  any  of  tliem,  are  we  anxious  to 
do  it  justice.  Still  the  book  is — as  it  professes  to  be — 
a  Life  of  Washington  ;  and  it  treats,  consequently,  of 
events  and  incidents  occurring  in  a  manner  utterly  un- 
known to  the  Romans,  and  at  a  period  many  centuries 
afler  their  ceasing  to  exist  as  a  nation.  If,  therefore, 
by  Latin  we  mean  the  Language  spoken  by  the  Latins, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  work-disguise  the  fact  as  we 
may — is  necessarily  tu)t  Latin  at  tUl,  Did  we  indeed  de- 
sign to  Instruct  our  youth  in  a  language  of  possibilities — 
did  we  wish  to  make  them  proficient  in  the  tongue 
which  might  have  been  spoken  in  ancient  Rome,  had  an- 
cient Rome  existed  in  tlie  nineteenth  century,  we  could 
scarcely  have  a  better  book  for  the  purpose  than  the 
Washington  of  Mr.  Glass.  But  we  do  not  perceive 
that,  in  teaching  Latin,  we  have  any  ainiilar  view. 
And  we  have  given  over  all  hope  of  making  this  lan- 
guage the  medium  of  universal  communication— that 
day-dream,  with  a  thousand  others,  is  over.  Our  ob- 
ject then,  at  present,  is  simply  to  imbue  the  mind  of  the 
student  with  the  idiom,  the  manner,  the  thought,  and 
above  all,  with  the  words  of  antiquity.  If  this  is  not 
our  object,  what  is  it?  But  this  object  cannot  be  effect- 
ed by  any  such  work  as  the  WashtngtcnH  Vita, 

were  in  danger  of  being  loosened,  we  hare  seen  Washington  tlie 
first  among  those  wlio  re-inTlgorated  tliis  our  glorious  Republic. 
When  his  beloved  country  called  him  to  quiet  tumults,  and  to 
avert  the  war  with  which  she  was  menaced,  we  have  once  more 
seen  Washington  abandon  that  domestic  tranquillity  so  dear 
to  him,  and  plunge  into  the  waters  of  civil  life  to  preserve  the 
liberties  and  happiness  of  his  countrymen  :  and  the  counsels  with 
which  he  re-established  American  liberty  will  be,  as  I  hope, 
perpetual. 

When  he  bad  been  twice  appointed  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a 
free  people,  and  when,  for  the  third  time,  he  might  easily  have 
been  President,  ho  nevertheless  retired  to  his  farm,  and  really 
desired  to  be  freed  from  all  civil  offices  forever.  However  vulgar 
opinion  may  vary  in  respect  to  other  men,  the  fame  of  Washing- 
ton  will,  surely,  be  the  same  to  ail  eternity.  Therefore,  let  us 
show  our  reverence  for  this  so  great  man  who  is  departed,  and 
let  this  public  counsel  of  the  United  States  of  America  declare 
upon  this  one  subject  the  opinion  of  all  our  citizens. 

For  this  end  1  hold  these  resolutions  in  my  hand,  concerning 
which  I  would  wish  the  opinion  of  Congress,  vjz :  that  this  pub- 
lic counsel  of  the  United  States  of  America  should  visit  the  Fresi- 
dent  to  condole  with  him  upon  this  heavy  calamity — that  the 
speaker^s  chair  be  arrayed  in  black^tbst  the  members  of  Con- 
gress wear  mourning— aad  lastly,  that  arrangements  b»  entered 
Into  by  this  assembly,  in  which  ft  may  be  made  manifest  that 
CongreBS  wish  to  do  every  honor  to  the  man  first  in  war,  first  in 
peace,  and  first  In  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 


NORMAN  LESLIE. 

J^omuai  Ledie.    A  Tde  i^f  the  Present  Times,    JsTc^o 
York:  Published  iy  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Well !— here  we  have  it  1  This  is  the  book—tJke  boolc 
par  exeettenee— the  book  bepuffed,  beplastered,  and  be- 
JivrrsTed:  the  book  "attributed  to"  Mr.  Kank,  an<l 
**  said  to  be  from  the  pen"  of  Mr.  Asterisk :  the  bcx^lc 
which  has  been  ^ about  to  appear" — "in  press" — **  io 
progress" — **  in  preparation" — and  **  fortheoming :"  tfa« 

book  **  graphic"  in  anticipation — ^**  talented"  a  priori 

— and  God  knows  what  in  prospeehu    For  the  sake  cxf 
every  thing  pulTed,  puffing,  and  puffiible,  let  us  take  cl 
peep  at  its  contents! 

Norman  Leslie,  gentle  reader,  a  Tale  of  the  Present. 
Times,  is,  after  ail,  written  by  nobody  in  the  world  but 
Theodore  S.  Fay,  and  Theodore  S.  Fay  is  nobody  in 
the  world  but  **  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  New  York 
Mirror.*'  The  book  commences  with  a  Dedication  to 
Colonel  Herman  Thorn,  in  which  that  worthy  person- 
age, whoever  he  may  be,  is  hekl  up,  in  about  a  dozen 
lines,  to  the  admiration  of  the  public,  aa  *'  hospitable,** 
"generous,"  " attentive,"  "  benevolent,"  •* kind-hearU 
ed,"  "liberal,"  "highly-esteemed,"  and  withal  "a  pa- 
tron  of  the  arts,"  But  the  less  we  say  of  this  matter 
the  better. 

In  the  Preface  Mr.  Fay  informs  us  that,  the  most 
important  features  of  his  story  are  founded  on  fact — 
that  he  has  availed  himself  of  certain  poetical  licenaca 
that  he  has  transformed  character,  and  particulariy  tlie 
character  of  a  young  kidy,  (oh  fi  !  Mr.  Fay — oh,  Mr. 
Foy,  a !)  that  he  has  sketched  certain  peculiarities  with 
a  mischievous  hand — and  that  the  art  of  novel  writing  is 
as  dignified  as  the  art  of  Canova,  Mozart  or  Raphael, — 
from  which  we  are  left  to  infer,  that  Mr.  Fay  himself 
is  as  dignified  as  Raphael,  Mozart,  and  Canova — all 
tliree.  Having  satisfied  us  on  this  head,  he  goes  on  to 
say  something  about  an  humble  student,  with  a  feeble 
hand,  throwing  groupings  upon  a  canvass,  and  standing 
behind  a  curtain:  and  then,  afler  perpetrating  all  these 
impertinences,  thinks  it  best  "frankly  to  bespeak  the 
indulgence  of  the  solemn  and  sapient  critics."  Body  of 
Bacchus !  ire,  at  least,  are  neither  solemn  nor  sapient, 
and,  therefore,  do  not  feel  ourselves  bound  to  show  htm 
a  shadow  of  mercy.  But  will  any  body  tell  us  what  is 
the  object  of  Prefaces  in  general,  and  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  Mr.  Fay's  Preface  in  particular? 

As  far  as  we  can  understand  the  plot  of  Norman 
Leslie,  it  is  this.  A  certain  family  reside  in  Italy* — 
"  independent,"  "  enlightened,"  "  affectionate,"  "  hap- 
py,"— and  all  that  Their  villa,  of  course,  stands  upon 
the  seashore,  and  their  whole  establishment  is,  we  are 
assured,  "  a  scene  of  Heaven,"  &c.  Mr.  Fay  says  he 
will  not  even  attempt  to  describe  it^-why,  therefore, 
should  we?  A  daughter  of  this  family  is  nineteen  when 
she  is  wooed  by  a  young  Neapolitan,  Rinaldo,  of  "  mean 
extraction,  but  of  great  beauty  and  tal<:nt."  The  lover, 
being  a  man  of  suspicious  character,  is  rejected  by  the 
parents,  and  a  secret  marriage  ensues.  The  lady's 
brother  pursues  the  bridegroom — ^they  fight — and  the 
former  is  killed.  The  father  and  mother  die  (it  is  im- 
possible to  see  for  what  purpose  they  ever  lived)  and 
Rinaldo  fiies  to  Venice.  Upon  rejoining  her  husband 
in  that  city,  the  lady  (for  Mr.  Fay  has  not  thought  her 
worth  eAduing  with  a  specific  appellation)  discovers 
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kiBiy  for  the  first  time^  to  be  &  rascaL  One  fine  day  he 
BOBoanoes  his  intention  of  leaTing  herself  and  son  for 
m  iodefinite  time.  The  lady  beseeches  and  finally 
ihrealens.  '*  It  was  the  first  unfolding,"  says  she,  in  a 
kuer  towards  the  ihuuemaU  of  the  story,  "  of  that 
fhtiTifiifr  which  neither  he  nor  I  knew  belonged  to  my 
Mtiire.  It  was  the  first  uncoiling  of  the  basilisk  within 
me,  (good  Heavens,  a  snake  in  a  lady's  stomach !).  He 
gaoed  on  me  incredulously,  and  cooly  smiled.  You 
remember  that  smile — ^I  fainted ! !  1"  Alas!  Mr.  Davy 
Crockett, — Mr.  DaTy  Crockett,  aUs! — thou  art  beaten 
hollow — thou  art  defunct,  and  undone !  thou  hast  indeed 
succeeded  in  grinning  a  squirrel  from  a  tree,  but  it  sur- 
passed even  thine  extraordinary  abilities  to  smile  a  lady 
iofto  a  fiunttng  fit ! 

''When  I  recoyered" — continues  the  lady — "he  was 
game.  It  waa  two  years  before  loould  trace  him.  At 
length  I  found  he  had  sailed  for  America.  I  followed 
him  in  the  depth  of  winter — ^I  and  my  child.  I  knew 
not  the  name  he  had  assumed,  and  I  was  struck  mute 
with  astonishment,  in  your  beautiful  city,  on  beholding, 
sorroonded  by  fair  ladies,  the  form  of  my  husband,  still 
beautiful,  and  still  adored.  You  know  the  rest*'  But 
as  our  readers  may  not  be  as  well  informed  as  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  fair  forsaken,  we  will  enlighten  them 
with  some  farther  particulars. 

Rinaldo,  upon  leaving  his  eara  jposo,  had  taken  ship- 
ping for  New  York,  where,  assuming  the  name  of 
''Count  Clairmont  of  the  French  army,"  be  succeeds 
ia  cutting  a  dash,  or,  in  more  proper  parlance,  in  creat- 
ing a  sensation,  among  the  beaux  and  belles  of  the  city 
o£  Gotham.     One  fair  lady,  and  rich  heiress,  Miss  Flora 
Temple,  is  particularly  honored  by  his  attentions,  and 
the  buly's  mother,  Mrs.  T.,  fired  with  the  idea  of  her 
daughter  becoming  a  real  countess,  makes  no  scruple 
of  encouraging  his  addresses.    Matters  are  in  this  po- 
sition when  the  wife  of  the  adventurer  arrives  in  New 
York,  and  is  quite  bewildered  with  astonishment  upon 
beholding,  one  snowy  day,  her  beloved  Rinaldo  sleigh- 
ing it  to  and  fro  about  the  streets  of  New  York.    In 
the  midst  of  her  amazement  she  is  in.  danger  of  being 
run  orer  by  some  horses,  when  a  certain  personage,  by 
name  Norman  Leslie,  but  who  might,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, be  called  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  flies  to  her  as- 
sistance, whisks  herself  and  child  up  in  the  very  nick 
of  time,  and  suddenly  rescues  them,  as  Mr.  Fay  has  it, 
**  finom  the  very  jaws  of  Death" — by  which  we  are  to 
imderstand  from  the  very  hoofs  of  the  horses.    The  lady 
of  oourse  swoons — then  recovers — ^and  then — ^is  exces- 
sively grateful    Her  gratitude,  however,  being  of  no 
service  just  at  that  moment,  is  bottled  up  for  use  here- 
siier,  and  will  no  doubt,  according  to  established  usage 
in  such  cases,  come  into  play  towards  the  close  of  the 
second  volume.    But  we  shall  see. 

Having  ascertained  the  address  of  Rinaldo,  aliaa  the 
Count  Clairmont,  the  lady,  next  morning,  is  successful 
in  obtaining  an  interview.  Then  follows  a  second  edi- 
tion of  entreaties  and  threats,  but,  fortunately  for  the 
nerves  of  Mrs.  Rinaldo,  the  Count,  upon  this  occasion, 
is  so  ibrbearing  as  not  to  indulge  in  a  smile.  She  ac- 
cuses him  of  a  design  to  marry  Miss  Temple,  and  he 
informs  her  that  it  is  no  concern  of  hers — that  she  is  not 
Iiif  wife,  their  marriage  having  been  a  feigned  one. 
"Sbe  wonid  have  cried  him  through  the  city  for  a  vil- 
luo,"  (Dust  hoi — she  should  have  advertised  him)  but 


he  swears  that,  in  that  case,  he  will  never  sleep  until 
he  has  taken  the  life  of  both  the  lady  and  her  child, 
^hich  assurance  puts  an  end  to  the  debate.  *'  He  tlien 
frankly  confesses" — says  Mrs,  Rinaldo,  in  the  letter 
which  we  have  before  quoted, — ^*  that  his  passion  for 
Miss  Temple  was  only  a  mask*— he  loved  her  not.  Jtfie 
he  said  he  loved.  It  was  his  intention  to  fly  when  he 
could  raise  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  he  declared  that 
I  should  be  his  companion."  His  designs,  however, 
upon  Miss  Temple  fail — that  lady  very  properly  dis- 
carding the  rascal.  Nothing  daunted  at  this  mishap 
our  Count  proceeds  to  make  love  to  a  certain  Miss 
Rosalie  Remain,  and  with  somewhat  bettter  success. 
He  prevails  upon  her  to  fly,  and  to  carry  with  her  upon 
her  person  a  number  of  diamonds  which  the  lover  hopes 
to  find  sufficient  for  his  necessities.  He  manages  also 
to  engage  Mrs.  Rinaldo  (so  we  must  call  her  for  want 
of  a  better  name)  in  his  schemes. 

It  .has  so  happened  that  for  some  time  prior  to  these 
occurrences,  Clairmont  and  Norman  Leslie,  the  hero  of 
the  novel,  have  been  sworn  foes.  On  the  day  fixed  for 
Miss  Romain's  elopement,  that  young  lady  induces  Mr. 
Leslie  to  drive  her,  in  a  gig,  a  short  distance  out  of 
town.  They  are  met  by  no  less  a  personage  thi^  Mrs. 
Rinaldo  herself,  in  another  gig,  and  driving  {prohpudor!) 
through  the  woods  aoia.  Hereupon  Miss  Rosalie  Ro- 
main  very  deliberately,  and  to  the  great  astonishment, 
no  doubt,  of  Mr.  Leslie,  gets  out  of  that  gentleman's 
gig,  and  into  the  gig  of  Mrs.  Rinaldo.  Here's  plot!  as 
Vapid  says  in  the  play.  Our  friend  Norman,  finding 
that  nothing  better  can  be  done,  turns  his  face  towards 
New  York  again,  where  he  arrives,  in  due  time,  with- 
out farther  accident  or  adventure.  Late  the  same  even- 
ing Clah'mont  sends  the  ladies  aboard  a  vessel  bound 
for  Naples,  and  which  is  to  sail  in  the  morning — re- 
turning himself,  for  the  present,  to  his  hotel  in  Broad- 
way. While  here  he  receives  a  horse-whipping  from 
Mr.  Leslie  on  account  of  certain  insinuations  in  dis- 
paragement of  that  gentleman's  character.  Not  relish- 
ing this  treatment  he  determines  upon  revenge,  and  can 
think  of  no  better  method  of  accomplishing  it  than  the 
directing  of  public  suspicion  against  Mr.  Leslie  as  the 
murderer  of  Miss  Romain — ^whose  disappearance  has 
already  created  much  excitemenL  Hesends  a  message 
to  Mrs.  Rinaldo  that  the  vessel  must  sail  without  him, 
and  that  he  would,  by  a  French  ship,  meet  them  on 
their  landing  at  Naples.  He  then  flings  a  hat  and 
feathers  belonging  to  Miss  Romain  upon  a  stream,  and 
her  handkerchief  in  a  wood — afterwards  remaining  some 
time  in  America  to  avert  suspicion  froip  himself.  Leslie 
is  arrested  for  the  murder,  and  the  proofs  are  damning 
against  him.  He  is,  however,  to  the  great  indignation 
of  the  populace,  acquitted,  Miss  Temple  appearing  to 
testify  that  $he  actually  saw  Miss  Romain  subsequent- 
ly to  her  ride  with  Leslie.  Our  hero,  however,  although 
acquitted,  is  universally  considered  guilty,  and,  through 
the  active  malice  of  Clairmpnt,  is  heapeii  with  every 
species  of  opprobrium.  Miss  Temple,  who,  it  appears, 
is  in  love  witli  him,  falls  ill  with  grief:  but  is  cured, 
after  all  other  means  have  failed,  by  a  letter  from  her 
lover  announcing  a  reciprocal  passion — for  the  young 
lady  has  hitherto  supposed  him  callous  to  her  charms. 
Leslie  himself,  however,  takes  it  into  his  head,  at  this 
critical  juncture,  to  travel ;  and,  having  packed  up  his 
baggage,  does  actually  forget  himself  so  (ar  as  to  go  a- 
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Willising  in  foreign  countries.  But  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that,  goose  as  the  young  gentleman  is,  he 
is  silly  enough  to  tarn  travelling  correspondent  to  any 
weekly  paper.  In  Rome,  having  assumed  the  tUiaa  of 
Montfort,  fcc  meets  with  a  variety  of  interesting  adven- 
tures. Alt  the  ladies  die  for  him :  and  one  in  particu- 
lar, Miss  Antonia  Torrini,  the  only  child  of  a  Duke  with 
several  millions  of  piastres,  and  a  palace  which  Mr.  Fay 
thinks  very  much  like  the  City  Hall  in  New  York, 
absolutely  throws  herself  sons  ceremonie  into  his  anAs, 
and  meets-rtell  it  not  in  Gath ! — with  a  flat  and  posi- 
tive refusal. 

Among  other  persons  whom  he  encounters  is  a  monk 
Ambrose,  a  painter  Angelo,  another  painter  Ducci,  a 
Marquis  Alezzi,  and  a  Countess  D.,  which  latter  per- 
sonage he  is  convinced  of  having  seen  at  some  prior 
period  of  his  life.  For  a  page  or  two  we  are  entertain- 
ed with  a  prospect  of  a  conspiracy,  and  have  great  hopes 
that  the  principal  characters  in  the  plot  will  so  far 
oblige  us  as  to  cut  one  another^s  throats :  but  (alas  for 
human  expectations!)  Mr.  Fay  having  clapped  his 
hands,  and  cried  *'  Presto ! — ^vanish !"  the  whole  matter 
ends  in  smoke,  or,  as  our  author  beautifully  expresses 
it,  is  "  veiled  in  impenetrable  mystery." 

Mr.  Leslie  now  pays  a  visit  to  the  painter  Ducci,  and 
is  astonished  at  there  beholding  the  portrait  of  the  very 
youth  whose  life  he  saved,  together  with  that  of  his 
mother,  from  the  horses  in  New  York.  Then  follows 
a  series  of  interesting  ejaculations,  among  which  we 
are  able  to  remember  only  "  horrible  suspicion  !'*  "won- 
derful development!"  '^ alack  and  alas!"  with  some 
two  or  three  others.  Mr.  Leslie  is,  however,  convinced 
that  the  portrait  of  the  boy  is,  as  Mr.  F.  gracefully  has 
it,  "  inexplicably  connected  with  his  own  mysterious 
destiny."  He  pays  a  visit  to  the  Countess  D.,  and  de- 
mands of  her  if  she  was,  at  any  time,  acquainted  with 
a  gentleman  called  Clairmont.  The  lady  very  properly 
denies  all  knowledge  of  that  character,  andMr.Leslie*s 
''  mysterious  destiny"  is  in  as  bad  a  predicament  as  ever. 
He  is  however  fully  convinced  that  Clairmont  is  the 
origin  of  all  evil — ^we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  is 
precisely  the  devil — but  the  origin  of  all  Mr.  Leslie's 
evil.  Therefore,  and  on  this  account,  he  goes  to  a  ma» 
qucrade^  aifd|  sure  enough,  Mr.  Clairmont,  (who  has 
not  bce^  li^icrd  of  for  seven  or  eight  years,)  Mr.  Clair^ 
mont  (we  suppose  through  Mr.  L's  "mysterious  des- 
tiny**) happens  to  go,  at  precisely  the  same  time,  to 
precisely  the  same  masquerade.  But  there  are  surely 
no  bounds  to  Mr.  Fay's  excellent  invention.  Miss 
Temple,  of  course,  happens  to  be  at  the  same  fJace, 
and  Mr.  Leslie  is  in  the  act  of  making  love  to  her  once 
more,  when  the  **  inexplicable"  Countess  D.  whispers 
into  his  ear  some  ambiguous  scntenecs  in  which  Mr.  L. 
is  given  to  understand  ihAt  he  must  beware  of  all  the 
Harlequins  ia  the  room,  one  t>f  whom  is  Clairmont. 
Upon  leaving  the  jliasqiierade,  somebody  iiaods  him  a 
note  requesting  him  to  meet  tlio  unknown  writer  at  St. 
PetcHa.  While  Be  is  busy  reading  the  paper  he  is  un- 
civilly interrupted  by  Clairmont,  who  attdhipts  to  as- 
sassinate him,  but  is  finally  put  to  flighu  He  hies, 
t!hen,  to  Che  rendezvous  at  St.  Pet^r's^  where  **  the  un- 
known? tells  him  St  Peter's  vonH  answer,  and  thst  he 
must  proceed  to  the  Coliseum*  He  goesf  why  should 
he  not  7— «nd  there  not  only  finds  the  Countess  D. 
who  turns  out  to  be  Mis.  Kinaldo,  and  'who  now  un- 


corks her  bottle  of  gratitude,  but  als9  Flora  Temple, 
Flora  Temple's  father,  Clairmont,  Kreutzner,  a  Ger- 
man friend  from  New  York,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
Rosalie  Romain  herself;  all  having  gone  there^  no 
doubt,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  interesting  young  gentleman  Norman 
Leslie's  "  most  inexplicable  and  mysterious  destiny." 
Matters  now  come  to  a  crisis.  The  hero's  innocence  is 
established,  and  Miss  Tempis  falb  into  his  arms  in 
c<5nsequence.  Clainnont,  however,  thinks  he  can  do 
nothing  better  than  shoot  Mr.  Leslie,  aed  is  about  to  do 
so,  when  he  is  very  justly  and  very  ilexterously  knock- 
ed in  the  head  by  Mr.  Kreutuier.  Thus  ends  tfie  Tale 
of  the  Present  Times,  and  thus  ends  the  most  inesti- 
roable  piece  of  balderdash  with  which  the  common 
sense  of  the  good  people  of  America  was  ever  eo  openly 
or  so  villainously  insulted. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  positively  ii»- 
thing  in  Mr.  Fay's  novel  to  commend — but  there  ia 
indeed  very  little.  One  incident  is  tolerably  ma- 
naged, in  which,  at  the  burning  house  of  Mr.  Temple, 
Clairmont  anticipates  Leslie  in  his  design  of  rescuing 
Flora.  A  cotillon  scene,  too,  where  Morton,  a  simple 
fop,  is  frequently  interrupted  in  his  attempts  at  making 
love  to  Miss  Temple,  by  the  necessity  of  forward- two- 
ing  and  aaekexing,  (as  Mr.  Fay  thinks  proper  to  call  it) 
is  by  no  means  very  bad,  although  savoring  too  much 
of  the  farcical.  A  duel  stcMy  told  by  kreutzner  is 
really  good,  but  unfortunately  not  original,  there  being 
a  Tale  in  the  Diary  of  a  Physician^  from  which  both  its 
matter  and  manner  are  evidently  borrowed.  And  here 
we  are  obliged  to  pause  ;  for  we  can  positively  think 
of  nothing  farther  worth  even  a  qualified  commenda- 
tion. The  plot,  as  will  appear  from  the  running  out- 
line we  have  given  of  it,  is  a  monstrous  piece  of  absur- 
dity and  incongruity.  The  characters  kave  no  character  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Morton,  who  is,  (perhafis) 
amusing,  are,  one  and  all,  vapidity  itself.  No  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  made  at  individualization.  All  the 
good  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  demf-gods  and  demt- 
goddesses,  and  all  the  bad  are — the  d— L  The  hero, 
Norman  Leslie,  "  that  young  and  refined  man  with  a 
leaning  to  poetry,"  is  a  great  coxcomb  and  a  great  fooL 
What  else  must  we  think  of  a  hd^ttpiit  who,  in  pick- 
ing up  a  rose  just  fallen  from  the  curls  of  his  lady  fair, 
can  hit  upon  no  more  appropriate  phrase  with  which 
to  make  her  a  presentation  of  the  same,  than  *'  Miss 
Temple,  yoii  have  dropped  your  rose-^Uew  me !" — 
who  courts  his  mistress  with  a  "  Dear,  dear  Flora,  how 
I  love  you !" — who  colls  a  6if^  a  hufet^  an  inproriMh 
tort  an  improvisitore — ^who,  before  bestowing  charity, 
is  always  ready  with  the  canting  question  if  the  object 
be  de$erving — who  is  everlastingly  talking  of  his  foe 
*<  sleeping  in  the  same  red  grave  with  himself,"  as  if 
American  sextons  made  a  common  practice  of  burying 
two  people  together — and,  who  having  not  a  sous  is 
his  pocket  at  page  86,  pulls  out  a  handful  at  page  87, 
although  ho  has  had  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  cop- 
per in  the  interim  ? 

As  regards  Mr.  Fay's  </y/«,  it  is  unworthy  of  a 
school-boy.  The  "  Editor  of  the  New  York  Mirror" 
has  either  never  seen  an  edition  of  Murray's  Grammar, 
or  he  has  been  a-Willising  so  long  as  to  have  forgotten 
his  vernacular  language.  Let  us  examine  one  one  or 
two  of  his  sentences  at  random.    Page  28,  vol.  i.  "He 
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to  %raiider  thxeugh  the  JwrUurut  climet 
■loae  ami  bnuaded.^    Why  not  say  at  oooe  fmiharer- 
tkemt?    Buge  150,  toL  i.  "Yon  kindling  orb  ihould 
be  lien ;  and  that  faint  spark  close  to  its  side  should 
IomIi  her  how  dim  and  yet  how  near  my  soul  was  to 
her  own."    What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  Is  Mr. 
Lealie's  aocd  dim  to  her  own,  as  well  as  near  to  her 
own  t— 4or  the  sentence  implies  as  mach.    Suppose  we 
say  "  shoukl  tenth  her  how  dim  was  my  soul,  and  yet 
how  near  to  her  own."    Page  101,  toL  1.  "You  are 
both  right  and  both  wrong— you.  Miss  Romain,  to  judge 
so  harshly  of  all  men  who  are  not  Tereed  in  the  easy 
fteganee  of  the  drawing  room,  and  your  father  in  too 
great  lenity  towards  men  of  sense,  &c"    This  is  really 
new,  bat  we  are  sorry  to  say,  something 
ible.    Suppose  we  translate  it.  "  You  are 
both  right  and  both  wrong*-you.  Miss  Romain,  are 
Mb  Hgki  mmd  wrsng  to  judge  so  harshly  of  all  not  versed 
in  the  elegance  of  the  drawing*room,  &c.;  and  your 
frlher  Is  MA  rigki  mud  wnmg  in  too  great  lenity  towards 
men  of  seBse."— Mr.  Fay,  haye  you  ever  visited  Ireland 
miyoar  peregrinations  7  But  the  book  is  full  to  the  brim 
of  soch  absmdities^  and  it  is  tiseless  to  pursue  the  mat- 
ter any  farther.    There  is  not  a  single  page  of  Nor- 
man Leslie  in  which  even  a  school-boy  would  fail 
to  detect  at  least  two  or  three  gross  errors  in  Gram- 
r,anl  aoroe  two  or  three  most  egregious  sins  against 


We  will  dismiss  the  *<  Editor  of  the  Mirror"  with  a  few 
qoestioiia.  When  did  you  ever  know,  Mr.  Fay,  of  any 
proaecatiag  attorney  behaving  so  much  like  a  bear  as 
prosecuting  attorney  in  the  novel  of  Norman  Les- 
?  When  did  you  ever  hear  of  an  American  Court  of 
Jostiee  obfecting  to  the  testimony  of  a  witness  on  the 
groimd  that  the  said  witness  had  an  kUereH  in  the  cause 
at  issoe?  What  do  you  mean  by  informing  us  at  page 
S€f  vol.  i,  "(hat  yoa  think  much  fisister  than  you  write?'' 
What  do  you  mean  by  "tke  wmd  roaring  in  the  air  V* 
aae  page  86,  vol.  L  What  do  you  mean  by  '*an  ansAs- 
4a»ed  Italian  girl?"  see  page  67,  vol.  ii.  Why  are  you 
always  talking  about  "  stamping  of  feet,"  "  kindling 
and  Hashing  of  eyes,"  "  plunging  and  parrying,"  *'cut^ 
ting  and  thmsttng,'*  "passes  through  the  body,"  "gashes 
open  in  the  chedc,"  "sculls  cleft  down,?'  "hands  cut 
o^  and  blood  gushing  and  bubbling,  and  doing  Gh>d 
knows  what  else— all  of  which  pretty-  expressions  may 
be  found  en  page  88,  voL  L  7  What  "mysterious  and 
ioezplicable  dasliny"  compels  you  to  the  so  frequent 
in  all  its  inflections,  of  that  euphonical  dyssyllable 
7  We  will  call  to  your  recollection  some  few 
in  which  you  have  employed  it.    Page  185, 


voL  i  ''But  an  arrival  iirom  the  city  brought  the  fearful 
inlelligeoee  in  all  its  UUiermg  and  naked  details." 
PSge  193,  voL  u  "  What  but  the  glaring  and  hUstering 
trath  of  the  chaige  would  select  him,  &c"  Page  38, 
voL  ii  ''Wherever  the  winds  of  heaven  mafied  the 
En^ish  hmgoage,  the  hSatermg  story  must  have  been 
Page  150,  voL  ii.  "Nearly  seven  years  had 
away,  and  here  he  found  himself,  as  at  first,  still 
marked  with  the  hUatering  and  burning  brand."  fiere 
we  have  a  hKilermg  detail,  a  Mfsiering  troth,  a  htUtering 
story,  and  a  bHsiering  braiM!,  to  say  nothing  of  innume- 
rable other  blisters  interspersed  throe^hottt  the  book. 
Bot  we  have  done  with  Norman  Leslie, — ^if  efer  we 
Mv  at  atUy  a  things  may  we  be blistered. 


THE  LINWOODS. 

The  Linwooda ;  or,  "  Sixty  Years  Since"  m  •America, 
By  the  JIuthor  of  "  Hope  Leslie,''  "  Redutcod,'^  ^.  JVVto 
York:  Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Miss  Sedgwick  is  one  among  the  few  American  wri- 
ters who  have  risen  by  merely  their  own  intrinsic  tal* 
ents,  and  without  the  a  prtort  aid  of  foreign  opinion  and 
puffery,  to  any  exalted  rank  in  the  estimation  of  our 
countrymen.    She  is  at  the  same  time  fully  deserving 
of  all  the  popularity  she  has  attained.    By  those  who 
are  most  fastidious  in  matters  of  literary  criticism,  the 
author  of  Hope  Leslie  is  the  most  ardently  admired,  and 
we  are  acquainted  with  few  persons  of  sound  and  accu- 
rate discrimination  who  would  hesitate  in  placing  her 
upon  a  level  with  the  best  of  our  native  novelists.    Of 
American /mole  writers  we  must  consider  her  the  first. 
The  character  of  her  pen  is  essentially  femim'ne.    No 
man  could  have  written  Hope  Leslie  ;  and  no  man,  we 
are  assured,  can  arise  from  the  perusal  of  The  Linwoods 
without  a  full  conviction  that  his  own  abilities  would 
have  proved  unequal  to  the  delicate  yet  picturesque 
handling;  the  grace,  warmth,  and  radiance ;  the  exqui- 
site and  judicious  filling  in,  of  the  volumes  which  have 
so  enchanted  him.    Woman  is,  after  all,  the  only  true 
painter  of  that  gentle  and  beautiful  mystery,  the  heart 
of  woman.    She  is  the  only  proper  Scheherazade  for 
the  fairy  tales  of  love. 

We  Uiink  The  Linwoods  superior  to  Hope  Leslie,  and 
superior  to  Redwood,  It  is  full  of  deep  natural  interest, 
rivetting  attention  without  undue  or  artificial  means  for 
attaiiring  that  end.  It  contains  nothing  forced,  or  in 
any  degree  exaggerated.  Its  prevailing  features  are 
equability,  ease,  perfect  accuracy  and  purity  of  style, 
a  manner  never  at  otilraNee  with  the  subject  matter, 
pathos,  and  verisimilitude.  It  cannot,  however,  be  con- 
sidered as  ranking  with  the  master  novels  of  the  day. 
It  is  neither  an  Eugene  Aram,  nor  a  Contarini  Flem- 
ing. 

The  Linwoods  has  few — indeed  no  pretensions  to  a 
connected  plot  of  any  kind.  The  scene,  as  the  title 
indicates,  is  in  America,  and  about  sixty  years  ago. 
The  adventures  of  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Linwood,  a 
resident  of  New  York,  form  the  principal  subject  of  the 
book.  The  character  of  this  gentleman  is  happily 
drawn,  but  we  are  aware  of  a  slight  discrepancy  be- 
tween his  initial  and  his  finsl  character  as  depicted. 
He  has  two  children,  Herbert  and  Isabella.  Being 
himself  a  tory,  the  boyish  impulses  of  his  son  in  favor 
of  the  revolutionists  are  watched  with  anxiety  and 
vexation ;  and,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  Her- 
bert, positively  refiishig  to  drink  the  king's  health,  is, 
in  consequence,^  ejected  from  his  fiither's  house — an 
incident  upon  which  hinges  much  of  the  interest  of  the 
narrative.  Isabella  is  the  heroine  proper;  a  being  full 
of  lofty  and  generous  impulses,  beautifW,  intellectual, 
and  sppritmlle — indeed  a  most  fascinating  creature.  But 
the  fanoily  of  a  widow  Lee  forms,  perhaps,  the  true  se- 
cret of  that  charm  which  pervades  the  novel  before  us: 
A  matronly,  pious,  and  devoted  mother,  yielding  up 
her  son,  without  a  murmur,  to  the  sacred  cause  of  her 
country— the  son,  Eliot,  gallant,  thoughlfiil,  chivalrous, 
and  prudent — and  above  all,  a  daughter,  Bessie,  fhiil- 
mtnded,  susceptible  of  light  impressions,  gentle,  loving, 
and  melancholy.    Indeed,  in  the  creation  of  Bessie  Lee, 
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Miss  Sedgwick  bat  gives  evidence  iK>t  to  be  disputed, 
of  a  genius  far  more  than  common.  We  do  not  besi- 
tate  to  call  it  a  truly  beautiful  and  original  conception, 
evincing  imagination  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  the  old 
Btory  of  a  meek  and  trusting  spirit  bowed  down  to  the 
dOBt  by  (he  falsehood  of  a  deceiver.  But  in  the  narra- 
tion of  Miss  Sedgwick  it  becomes  a  magical  tale,  and 
bursts  upon  us  with  all  the  freshness  of  novel  emotion. 
Deserted  by  her  lover,  (Jasper  Meredith,  an  accom- 
pKihed  and  aristocratical  coxcomb,)  the  spirits  of  the 
gentle  girl  sink  gradually  from  trusting  affection  to 
aimpfe  hope — ^from  hope  to  anxiety — from  anxiety  to 
doubt — from  doubt  to  melancholy — and  from  melan- 
choly to  madness.  She  escapes  from  her  home  and  her 
friends  in  New  England,  and  endeavors  to  make  her 
way  alone  to  New  York,  with  the  objeet  of  restoring, 
to  him  who  has  abandoned  her,  some  tokens  he  had 
given  her  of  his  love — an  act  which  her  disordered  fancy 
assures  her  will  effeet,  in  her  own  person,  a  disenthral- 
ment  from  passion.  Her  piety,  her  madness,  and  her 
beauty  stand  her  in  the  stead  of  the  lion  of  Una,  and 
she  reaches  the  great  city  in  safety.  In  that  portion  of 
the  novel  which  embodies  the  narrative  of  this  singular 
journey,  are  some  passages  of  the  purest  and  most  ex- 
alted poetry — ^passages  which  no  mind  but  one  thorough- 
ly imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  beautiful  could  have 
conceived,  and  which,  perhaps,  no  other  writer  in  this 
country  than  Miss  Sedgwick  could  have  executed.  Our 
readers  will  find  that  what  we  say  upon  this  head  is 
very  far  from  exaggeration. 

Jasper  Meredith,  considered  as  an  actual  entity,  is,  as 
we  have  already  said,  a  heartless,  calculating  coxcomb— 
with  merely  a  spice  of  what  we  may  call  susceptibility 
to  impressions  of  the  beautiful,  to  redeem  him  from 
utter  contempt.  As  a  character  in  a  novel,  he  is  admira- 
ble— ^because  he  is  accurately  true  to  nature,  and  to  him- 
self His  perfidy  to  Bessie  (we  shall  never  foi^t  Bes- 
sie) meets  with  poetical  justice  in  a  couple  of  unsuccess- 
ful courtships,  (in  each  of  which  the  villain's  heart  is  in 
some  degree  concerned,)  and  in  a  final  marriage  with  a 
flirt,  Helen  Ruthven,  who  fills  him  up,  with  a  vengeance, 
the  full  measure  of  his  deserts.  Mrs.  Meredith  is  a 
striking  picture  of  the  heartless  and  selfish  woman  of 
fashion  and  aristocracy.  Kisel,  the  servant  of  Eliot 
Lee,  is  original,  and,  next  to  Bessie,  the  best  conception 
in  the  book.  He  is  a  simple,  childish,  yet  acute  and 
affectionate  fool,  who  follows  his  master  as  would  a 
dog,  and  finally  dies  at  his  feet  under  circumstances  of 
the  truest  pathos.  While  Miss  Sedgwick  can  origi- 
nate such  characters  as  these,  she  need  apprehend  few 
rivals  near  the  throne. 

We  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  a  little  episode  in 
which  a  blind  child  is  torn  away  at  night  from  a  dis- 
tracted mother,  by  one  of  the  notorious  bands  of  Skin^ 
ners  infesting  the  country.  The  mother's  house  is  set 
on  fire  by  the  robbers,  in  their  search  after  plunder ;  but 
her  most  valuable  property  having  been  previously  re- 
moved to  New  York,  the  exasperated  ruffians  seize  and 
bear  off  the  fainting  child,  with  the  view  of  extorting 
money  for  its  ransom.  Eliot  Lee,  aided  b^  General 
Putnam,  rescues  the  child,  and  restores  it  to  the  raotherw 
This  whole  incident  is  worthy  of  Miss  Sedgwick. 

We  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Putnam,-^heas  well 
as  Wasliington,  Lafayette,  Clinton,  and  some  other  well- 
known  personages  are  familiarly  introduced  in  the  nar^ 


rative,  but  are  simply  accessories  to  the  main  interest, 
and  very  little  attempt  is  made  at  portraying  their  his- 
torical characters.  Whatever  4»  done,  however,  is  well 
done. 

So  much  real  pleasure  have  we  derived  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  Tk€  Lhwoodtf  that  we  can  hardly  find  it  in  our 
hearts  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  fair  author,  for  the 
very  few  trifling  inadvertences  into  which  she  has  been 
betrayed.    There  were,  we  believe,  some  points  at 
which  we  intended  to  cavil,  but  not  having  pencilled 
them  down  in  the  course  of  perusal,  they  have  now 
escaped  our  recollection.    Somewhat  more  energy  in 
occasional   passages — somewhat  less    difiuseness    in 
others— would  operate,  we  think,  to  the  improvement 
of  Miss  Sedgwick's  generally  excellent  siyU.  Now  snd 
then,  we  meet  with  a  discrepancy  between  the  words 
and  the  character  of  a  speaker.    For  example :  page 
38,  vol.  L  "  *  No  more  of  my  contempt  for  the  Yan- 
kees, Hal,  an*  thou  lovest  me,'  replied  Jasper;  'you 
remember  ^sop's  advice  to  Croesus,  at  the  Persian 
court  7'    '  No,  I  am  sure  I  do  not    You  have  the  most 
provoking  way  of  resting  the  lever  by  which  you  bring 
out  your  own  knowledge,  on  your  friend's  ignorance.' " 
Now  an  this  is  very  pretty,  but  it  is  not  the  language 
of  school-boys.    Again :  page  826  vol.  i.    *  Now  out 
on  you,  you  lazy,  slavish,  loons,'  cried  Rose, '  cannot  you 
see  these  men  are  raised  up,  to  fight  for  freedom,  for 
more  than  themselves  7  If  the  chain  is  broken  at  one 
end,  the  links  will  fall  apart  sooner  or  later.  When  you 
see  the  sun  on  the  mountain  top,  you  may  be  sure  it 
will  sliine  into  the  deepest  valleys  before  long.'    Who 
would  suppose  this  graceful  eloquence,  and  these  im- 
pressive images  to  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  a  negro- 
woman  7  Yet  such  is  Rose.  And  at  page  84,  voL  i.  we 
have  the  following.     "  True,  1  never  saw  her ;  but  I 
tell  you,  young  lad,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  seeing  the 
shadow  of  things  far  distant  and  past,  and  never  seeing 
the  realities  though  they  it  be  that  cast  the  diadows." 
The  speaker  here,  is  an  old  woman  who  a  few  senten- 
ces before  talks  about  her  proficiency  in  Ulling  forUnM, 

There  are  one  or  two  other  trifies  with  which  we 
have  to  find  fault.  Putnam's  deficiency  in  spelling  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  burlesqued ;  and  the  imaginary  note 
written  to  Eliot  Lee,  is  not  in  accordance  with  that  la- 
conic epistle  subsequently  introduced,  and  which  was  a 
bon&fide  existence.  We  dislike  the  death  of  Kisel — that 
is  we  dislike  its  occurring  so  soon — indeed  we  see  no 
necessity  for  killing  him  at  all  His  end  is  beautifully 
managed,  but  leaves  a  kind  of  uneasy  and  painful  im- 
pression, which  a  judicious  writer  will  be  chary  of  exci- 
ting«  We  must  quarrel  also,  with  some  slight  libertiv 
taken  with  the  King's  English.  Miss  Ssdgwick  has  no 
good  authority  for  the  use  of  such  verbs,  as  *'to  ray." 
Page  117,  vol.  i.  '*  They  had  all  heard  of  Squire  Saun- 
ders, whose  fame  myed  through  a  large  circle*^— Also, 
in  page  118,  vol.  i.  "  The  next  morning  he  called,  his 
kind  heart  raying  out  through  his  jolly  face,  to  present 
me  to  General  Washington.**  Nor  is  shs  justifiable  in 
making  use  of  the  verb  "  incense,"  with  the  meaning 
attached  to  it  in  the  following  sentence.  Page  811,  voL  i. 
'*  Miss  Ruthven  seemed  like  an  humble  worshipper,  in- 
censing two  divinities."  We  dislike  also,  the  vulgari- 
ty of  such  a  phrase  as  "  I  put  in  my  oar**— meaning  •*  I 
joined  in  the  conversation*'-— especially  in  the  mouth  of 
so  welUbred  a  lady,  as  Miss  Isabella  Linwood— see 
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pige  61,  ToL  L  We  do  not  wish  either  to  see  a  mar- 
qiiee»  called  a  *'  markee,"  or  a  dinouement,  a  denaianenL 
Miss  Sedgwick  shouki  kK>k  over  her  proof-sheets,  or, 
be  Ksponsible  for  the  blunders  of  her  printer.  The 
pliaal  "^eau"  at  page  84,  rol.  iL  is  used  in  place  of  the 
siBgalar  gemms.  '*  Isabella  is  rather  penaeroto^  is  like- 
wise an  error — see  page  164,  toL  ii ;  it  should  be  pen- 
Mr«i&  But  we  are  heartily  ashamed  of  finding  fault 
with  such  trifles,  and  should  certainly  not  have  done  so, 
had  there  been  a  possibility  of  finding  fault  with  any 
thing  of  more  consequence.  We  recommend  The  Lin' 
W9od9  lo  all  persons  of  taste.  But  let  none  others  touch 
iL 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 
Tke  Westmuuter  Renew,  JV^.  XLV,  for  July,  1835. 
^«ertMa  Ei^wn,  VcL  IF,  Jfo.  1.    JVeio  York:  Thto^ 


Article  I  is  "Philanthropic  Economy;  or  the  Phi- 
losophy of  BLappiness,  practically  applied  to  the  Social, 
Political,  and  Commerdal  Relations  of  Great  Britain. 
By  Mrs.  Loudon,  Author  of  "First  Lore,"  "Fortune 
Hunting,"  and  *'  Dilemmas  of  Pride."  London :  Chur- 
too,  1835.  Sva  pp.  312." 

Mrs.  Loudon's  Economy  has  excited  great  attention 
in  England, and  her  work  is  highly  lauded  in  the  present 
instance.    As  an  able  and  chivalrous  champion  of  the 
causa  of  the  people,  she  deserves  all  the  encomiums 
which  she  has  received,  and  we  are  not  in  any  degree 
di^naed  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  her  Ethics,  which,  to 
say  the  tnitfa,  are  as  little  to  the  purpose  as  her  political, 
or  if  she  pleases,  her  philanthropic  Economy,  is  most 
eflfectoally  to  the  point.    We  have  not  seen  her  entire 
pablication,  but  merely  judge  of  it  from  the  copious 
extracts  in  the  article  before  us.    Her  answer  to  the 
objections  to  the  ballot  is  forcible,  snd  coming  as  it 
<ioes  from  a  lady,  its  value  is  quadrupled  in  our  eyes. 
The  Notice  of  her  book  concludes  as  follows.    "  It  is 
plain  that  Mrs.  Loudon  is  a  splendid  woman,  and  has, 
at  one  ellbrt,  taken  her  place  in  line,  among  the  political 
ceonomista  upon  the  people'ftside.    She  is  fortunate  too 
m  having  fallen  upon  times  when  '  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion is,  in  lact,  rendering  the  pmetabU  continuance  of 
abmes  impossible.' " 

Article  II  is  "  Yeneiian  History.  Family  Library, 
No.  XX— London,  Murray,  1833."  A  compendious 
Histoty  of  Venice,  and  apparently  forced  into  the  ser^ 
▼ice  of  tba  Reyiew  "  will  I,  nill  I,"  without  any  object 
fartlier  tlMtn  the  emptying  of  some  writer's  portfolio,  or 
oommon  place  hock^  It  is  nevertheless  an  invaluable 
paper. 

Aitiela  HI  is  "Memoirs  of  John  Napier  of  Merchis- 
ton,  his  Lineage,  Life,  and  Times,  with  a  History  of 
the  Invention  of  Logarithms.  Bj  Mark  Napier,  Esq. 
Blackwood,  Edinburgh;  Cadell,  London,  1834.  4ta 
ppi534.'' 

This  is  a  Review  of  exceeding  interest,  and  evidently 
from  a  mind  tboroughly  imbued  with  a  love  of  science. 
It  enters  largely  into  the  subject  matter  of  the  book 
reviewed,  and  defSsnds  Napier  from  the  often  repeated 
sccosation  of  having  derived  his  principle  from  th&. 
works  of  Archimedes,  Ditmarsus,  and  Byrgius.  A  short 
seooont  of  the  philosopher's  treatises  on  Arithmetic  and 
Algebra,  as  they  appear  at  the  end  of  the  Memoirs,  is 
p>eo  in  the  eoncltiaion  of  th|p  Notice.    We  perceive 


that  Mr.  Napier  has  here  taken  occasion  to  observe 
that  Horsley,  Hut  ten,  Leslie^  and  Play  fair,  are  mis- 
taken in  supposing  Albert  Girard  the  first  who  made 
use  of  the  expressions  ma/orMHtAtlo  and  ndnortt  nt&ilo 
in  relation  to  positive  and  negative  quantities. 

Article  IV  is  "  An  Elssay  on  Musical  Intervals,  Har* 
monies,  and  the  Temperament  of  the  Musical  Scale,  &c 
By  W.  S.  B.  Woolhouse,  Head  Assistant  of  the  Nau- 
tical Almanac  Establishment." 

This  is  a  short  article  in  which  the  book  under  reviftiR, 
is  condemned  for  inaccuracy  and  misrepresentation. 
The  Essay  itself  is  another  instance  of  the  interest  now 
taken  in  the  mathematics  of  music. 

Article  Y  is  "  A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent 
Artists :  comprising  Painters,  Sculptors,  Engravers  and 
Architects,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time. 
By  John  Gould — Second  Edition,  S  vols.  12mo.  Wil- 
son, Royal  Exchange,  1835." 

The  work  in  question  is  spoken  of  as  having  been 
composed — "  conceived,  planned,  and  probably  in  part 
executed  among  lowing  herds  and  obstinate  swine." 
It  is  preceded  by  an  historical,  biographical,  and  pro- 
fessional introduction,  apparently  of  no  very  great  merit. 
The  Dictionary  is  called  a  most  laborious,  and  on  the 
whole  a  very  successful  compilation.  "  The  chief  mat- 
ter of  some  hundreds  of  volumes  is  condensed  into  two 
small  duodecimos.  As  this  is  all  it  aims  to  do,  by  this 
only  can  it  be  fairly  judged,  and  not  by  any  standard 
of  original  criticism." 

Article  VI.  "History  of  Scotland.  By  Patrick  Fraser 
Ty  tier,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  E.  and  F.  A.  S.  Edinburgh.  Vols, 
i— V.  1828—1834." 

This  critique  speaks  of  Tytler's  Scotland  as  display- 
ing much  research,  and  considerable  skill,  as  well  as 
impartiality,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  article  is  taken 
up  in  reviewing  some  of  the  leading  features  in  Scottish 
History. 

Article  Vn.—l.  "The  Forms  of  Deeds  and  Docu- 
ments in  England  and  France,  compared  and  exempli- 
fied, in  a  Letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Paris :  Galig- 
nani.    London  :  Saunders  and  Benning,  1835." 

2.  "  The  Mechanics  of  Law-making.  Intended  for 
the  use  of  Legislatora,  and  all  other  persons  concerned 
in  the  making  and  undentanding  of  English  Laws.  By 
Arthur  Symonds,  Esq.    London :  Churton,  1835." 

The  authore  of  the  works  here  reviewed  have  attempt- 
ed to  unfold,  and  to  show  the  worthlessness  o^  those 
technical  mysteries  which  have  so  long  enveloped  the 
science  of  Law.  The  "  Forms  of  Deeds,  &c"  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Okey.  He  gives  several  examples  of 
English  and  French  Deeds — printing  them  on  opposite 
pages.  The  difference  in  conciseness  is  said  to  be  four 
to  one  in  favor  of  the  French,  while  in  clearness  they 
admit  of  no  comparison.  The  greater  brevity  of  the 
French  documents  is  attributed  to  the  existence  of  a 
Code.  "  The  Mechanics  of  Law  making'*  insists  upon 
the  necessity  of  reform  in  the  arrangement,  language, 
classification,  and  contents  of  the  British  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  agency  by  which  the  laws  are  'pre- 
pared, made,  promulgated,  superintended,  enforced,  and 
amended.*^  The  Review  is  bri^f— but  concurs  heartily 
in  the  necessity  alluded  to. 

Article  VIII.  1.  "  Sur  les  Cr^ances  rdclam^es  de  la 
France  par  la  Russia  AU  nom  du  Royaume  de  Pologne. 
Paris,  1836."    . 
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9.  ''  On  the  Rasao-Poliah  Claims  en  France.  (Prom 
the  periodical  Le  PoUmmM,  published  monthly  in  Paris, 
by  &  member  of  the  Polish  Diet.  Number  for  FebnuiF 
ty  1635.") 

3.  "  A  few  more  words  on  the  Polish  question,  {From 
Le  Potvmii    number  for  March  1835.') 

The  author  of  the  work  Star  la  CHaneeSf  enters  into 
an  examination  of  the  titles  of  which  the  Russian  goT- 
ernmeni  avails  itself  "  either  to  effect  a  final  settle- 
ment, or  to  daim  payment  of  sums  which  might  ulti- 
mately be  proved  to  be  due  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland." 
The  editor  of  Le  PdtmaiM  is  of  a  family  to  which  Po- 
land is  indebted  for  "  several  brilliant  exploits,  not  only 
in  the  field  of  battle,  but  in  the  tribute  of  the  National 
Assembly."  His  journal  is  devoted  to  the  history  and 
literature  of  Poland — but  more  especially  to  its  political 
interestSi  The  Review  enters  into  some  discussion  on 
the  Russo- Polish  Claims,  and  makes  it  apparent  that 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain  is  materially  involved,  in 
the  Russo-French  liquidation.  "  She  has  joined" — 
says  the  critic — ^*'  in  refusing  to  uphold  Russia  in  the  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution  and  nationality  of  Poland  j 
Lord  Palmerston  gave  lengthened  and  clear  explana- 
tions on  this  point  to  Parliament  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1833.  Tranquilly  to  stand  by,  and  witness  the  Russo- 
French  liquidation,  an  act  which  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  passive  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  France,  of 
the  usurpations  of  Russia,  would  be  contrary  to  the 
dignity  and  interest  of  the  British  nation." 

Article  IX — 1.  "  Thoughts  upon  the  Aristocracy  of 
England.  By  Isaac  Tompkins,  Gent.  Fifth  Edition. 
London:  Henry  Hooper,  1835,  pp.  23." 

2.  "  A  letter  to  Isaac  Tompkins,  Gent.,  author  of  the 
Thoughts  upon  the  Aristocracy.  From  Mr.  Peter  Jen- 
kins. Fifth  Edition,  with  a  Postscript.  London:  Henry 
Hooper,  1835,  pp.  11." 

3.  "  A  letter  to  Isaac  Tompkins,  and  Peter  Jenkins 
on  Primogeniture.  By  Timothy  Winterbottom.  Fourth 
Edition.    London :  William  Pickering,  1835." 

From  the  specimens  of  these  Pamphlets,  given  in  the 
Review  before  us,  we  are  inclined  to  think  them  exces- 
ihrely  amusing.  Mr,  Isaac  Tompkins  busies  himself 
with  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Mr.  Peter  Jenkins  gives 
the  lash  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  T's  account 
of  patrician  taste  in  literature  and  wit— of  courts,  cour- 
tiers, court-jesters,  bufibonery,  &c  are  not  a  little  edify- 
ing. His  book  has  created  a  great  sensation.  In  a 
note  appended  to  the  fourth  edition,  occur  the  following 
significant  remarks.  "The  duarterly  Review,  the 
organ  of  the  Aristocratic  Church,  and  of  the  Lay  Aris- 
tocracy, has  taken  the  opportunity  of  printing  the 
greater  part  of  the  work,  under  pretence  of  giving  a 
Review  of  iL  Pretence  it  plainly  is ;  for  there  is  hardly 
one  remark  added,  and  not  one  syllable  of  censure  or 
objection !  Can  any  thing  more  plainly  demonstrate 
that  the  cause  of  the  Aristocracy  is  hateful,  even  to  the 
very  writers  who  affect  to  support  it  ?  Can  any  thing 
better  prove  its  decline  among  all  educated  and  sensible 
men  ?  Mr.  Canning's  abhorrence  of  it  is  well  known, 
and  so  is  the  hatred  with  which  he  was  repaid.  But  in 
our  time,  the  advocate  of  establishments  can  think  of 
nothing  better  than  giving  a  very  wide  circulation  to 
Mr.  J.  Tompkins'  observations.  These  duarterly  Re- 
viewers would  not  for  the  world,  that  these  observations 
vere  not  generally  known."   Peter  Jenkins  concludes 


his  pamphlet  with  some  rsmarka  ob  the  new  liberal 
government  Winterbottom^  letter  traats  chiefly  of 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  a 
few  hands.  <*  The  whole  family  of  Tompkina  Alc.  is 
good"— says  the  Reviewer^**  and  the  publje,  will  be 
glad  to  see  more  of  their  Idn  and  kind." 

Article  X.  *<  The  History  of  Ireland.  By  ThoiiMS 
Moore,  Esq.  In  three  volumes.  YoL  L  lioodon:  LcMug* 
man  &  Co.  1835." 

This  is  an  excellent  and  very  laudatory  notiee,  of  a 
work  which  cannot  be  too  hi^ly  oomroended.  Xhe 
difficulties  Mr.  Moore  has  overcome,  in  reducing  to  or- 
der a  chaotic  discordance  of  materials,  with  a  view  to 
this  History,  will,  perhaps,  never  be  fully  appreciated. 
It  cannot  indeed  be  asserted  that  every  portion  of  his 
subject  has  been  hitherto  uninvestigated,  or,  that  all  the 
questions  he  has  discussed  have  been  satisftctorily  eel- 
tied  ;  but  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  such  a 
book  should  have  been  written  aC  all,  is  a  matter  for  ad- 
miration— and  that  it  has  been  so  rationally,  so  lucidly, 
and  so  critically  written,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  fail  to 
elevate  its  author  immeasurably  in  the  estimation  of  his 
friends.  The  future  volumes  of  Tlu  Uulory  rf  irdflid; 
will  be  looked  for  with  intense  interesU  In  them  we 
may  expect  to  find  the  records  of  a  dark  and  troubled 
period.  Moore  will  speak  fearlessly,  or  we  are  much 
mistaken* 

Article  XI.  *<  A  Bill  for  granting  Relief  in  relation  to 
the  Celebration  of  Marriages,  to  certain  persons  dissents 
ing  from  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  183S.* 

The  Reviewer,  here,  seems  to  think  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Bill,  with  some  little  amendment,  would  meet  the 
case  of  the  Dissenters  in  the  manner  most  satisfactory, 
and,  under  all  circumstances  most  convenient.  The 
Dissenters  themselves  have  little  to  propose,  and  that 
little  impracticable. 

Article  XII.  " Plantagenet.— 3  Tola  London:  J<dm 
Macrone,  1835." 

Plantagenet  is  a  novel :  and  the  writer's  object  is 
stated  by  the  critic  to  be  pretty  neariy  identical  with 
that  of  Mr.  Timothy  Winterbottom,  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  before — viz :  to  lay  bare  the  social  evils  of  pri- 
mogeniture. The  English  system  of  education  is  de- 
tailed, and  its  effect  upon  charoeter  analyzed.  The 
writer's  design  is  said  not  to  be  very  well  carried  into 
execution^nevertheless  the  Reviewer  places  him  in  the 
first  line  of  modem  political  novelists,  and  says  there 
is  nobody,  except  the  author  of  *The  Radical,*  who^ 
stands  out  as  a  model  for  him  to  overtake  or  pursue. 

Article  XIIL — 1.  "Colonization  of  South  Australia. 
By  R.  Tonens,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Chairman  of  the  Colo- 
nization Commission,  for  South  Austnlia.  London: 
Longman,  1835." 

S.  "Cdbnikation  ;  particularly  in  Southern  Austra- 
lia ;  with  some  remarks  on  Small  Farms  and  Over-po- 
pulation* By  Colonel  Charles  James  Napier,  C.  R— 
London :  T.  &  W.  Boone,  1835." 

Colonel  Torrens'  book  is  Intteriy  and  sarcastically 
reviewed.  It  is  an  octavo  of  more  than  300  pages^  with 
an  Appendix  of  about  20.  The  first  part  of  the  body 
of  the  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  divided  into 
twelve  parts,  and  addressed  "To  the  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Indian  Archipelago."  This  portion  discus- 
ses the  new  scheme  for  coloniaiog  South  Australia.  Its 
style  is  called  pamphleteering  and  polemical    The  se- 
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emd  pari  is  add  to  be  '*  in  the  usual  cold,  cramped,  and 
mpopalar  maimer  of  the  author's  poUtico>economical^ 
wnUBgfL^  The  Appendix  oensists  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
linDCBt  for  the  foniatioD  of  the  Colony,  of  two  letters 
ngoed  Kangaroo,  and  of  another  from  A.  Bw,  approying 
of  Kangaroo's  opinions.  Kangaroo  is  thought  by  the 
Bevieirer  a  better  writer  of  English  than  his  master. 
*ColoBel  Niqiier's  book  is  fiiworably  noticed.  His  views 
■re  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  Torrens. 

Aitieie  XIV.  "^The  Mythology  of  Ancient  Greece 
and  Italy.  By  Thomas  Keightley,  Esq.  8to.  London, 
1631."  This  is  4n  interesting  and  able  paper,  but  has 
BO  pretensions  to  the  name  of  Review.  The  position 
of  the  Bacrhanslians  in  Greek  and  Roman  History,  and 
their  progress^  together  with  the  dangers  and  impedi- 
ments enooantered  in  their  course,  forms  the  subject  of 
the  Essay — ^for  il  if  an  Essay,  although  an  admirable 


IjONDON  aUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  Lamdm  Q;tmUrig  Review^  J^o.  CVILfor  July, 
1835.    Jimericoi  EdUian,  VoL  III,  A*p.  1. 

Articie  L — 1.  "  Narrative  of  a  Second  Voyage  in 
search  of  a  North- West  Passage,  and  of  a  Residence 
in  the  Arctic  R^ons,  during  the  Years  1829-30-31-32 
23L  By  Sir  John  Ross,  C.  R,  K.  S.  A.,  K.  C.  8.,  &c 
Itc.  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  London :  1835, 4to. 

pp.  74a»' 

8.  "The  Late  Voyage  of  Captain  Sir  John  Ross,  R. 
N.  to  the  Arctic  Regions,  for  the  Discovery  of  a  North- 
West  Passage ;  performed  in  the  Years  1829-30-31^ 
3S-33.  From  authentic  information,  and  original  docu- 
nentSy  transmitted  by  William  Light,  Purser's  Steward 
Co  the  Expedition.  By  Robert  Huish,  author  of  the 
*  Memoirs  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,' '  Treatise  on  Beta,^ 
&C.&C.  London:  1835,  8vo.  pp.  760.** 

3b  "  Report  from  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  Expedition  to  the  Arctic  Seas,  com- 
manded by  Captam  John  Ross,  R.  N.  1834." 

This  is,  in  many  respects,  a  clever  and  judicious  Re- 
view, although  abounding  wiih  mucli  vulgar  abuse  of 
Captain  Ross,  whom  it  accuses,  not  only  of  gross  igno- 
ranse  and  misrepresentation,  but  of  several  minor  inde- 
eoroms,  such  for  example,  as  "  the  opening  of  a  sub- 
scription shop  in  Regent  Street — the  sending  of  a  set  of 
fellows^  nsuaUy  called  trampers,  but  who  call  themselves 
agents  to  knock  at  every  gentleman's  door,  in  town  and 
eoantry,  not  humbly  to  solicit,  but  with  pertinacious 
importunity,  almost  to  force  subscriptions— the  getting 
op  of  Vauxhall  and  panoramic  exhibitions,  and  some 
other  ciroanistances  not  worth  detailing."     It  hints 
something  also,  of  the  Captain's  having  procured  the 
litcnry  aid  of  *'  a  practtaed  embroiderer  of  periods,  one 
Dr.  AfCulloch."    Huish's  book  is  treated  with  deri- 
sion, but  the  Cluarterly  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
giving  additional  currency  to  a  malignant  accusation  of 
craeUy,  brought  by  this  very  man  Huish,  against  the 
Captain.    The  charge  is  republished  in  the  Review — 
with  a  hint,  that  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  true  as  not.  The 
Artieie  eondodes  with  a  hope,  that  if  the  Government 
AoM  determine  upon  another  ej^pedition,  its  direction 
may  be  given  to  Captain  James  Clarke  Ross,  and  Back, 
appointed  his  second  in  command — and  roundly  a&serts 
IbuSir  Joha  iUiii^  C.  B.,  K.  S.  A^  K.  C.  S.>  &c  &c, 


is  utterly  incompetent  to  conduct  any  enterprise  of  the 
kind,  to  a  successful  termination. 

Article  II.  '*  Journal  of  Frances  Anne  Butler  (Fanny 
Kemble,)  8  vols.  Post  8vo.  London :  1835." 

The  tone  of  this  Notice  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Article  on  the  same  subject  in  the  'Edmburgh  for 
July — ^perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  not'  quite  so  compll* 
mentary.  The  Reviewer  is  of  opinion,  that*  Master 
Fanny's'  Journal  was  from  an  early  period,  if  not  from 
the  first  line,  intended  for  publication,  and  that  the  en- 
tire thing  is  arranged  fbr  stage-effect.  Both  these  sup- 
positions are  highly  probable.  Indeed  for  our  own  part, 
we  never  had  a  doubt  about  the  matter.  The  personi- 
fier  of  Julia,  of  Nell,  and  of  Lady  Macbeth,  wished  to 
make  it  apparent  that  she  could  mingle  up  in  the  same 
page,  simplicity,  frivolity  and  dignity.  She  has  suc- 
ceeded to  a  miracle,  and  we  think  nothing  the  worse  of 
her  performance  for  its  premeditation.  The  critic  finds 
fault,  also,  with  Fanny's  IroMporcnf  afllectation-— a 
chaige  from  which  we  have  neither  the  wish,  nor  the 
ability  to  defend  her.  Affectation  is  the  Promethean 
fire  of  a  pretty  and  intelligent  woman — and  provided 
always  the  things,  the  qualities,  or  manners  affected  are 
not  in  $e  disagreeable  or  odious,  it  is  very  seldom  worth 
any  one's  while  to  quarrel  with  it.  As  for  the  tronjpo- 
reiU  part  of  the  accusation,  it  betrays  a  want  of  philoso- 
phical acumen.  Affectation,  when  we  cannot  see  through 
it,  is  no  longer  affectation.  The  political  fal  lal  of  the 
fair  lady  is,  of  course,  made  a  matter  of  high  merit  by 
the  Cluarterly  Review.  "  Her  observations,"  quoth  the 
critic,  "  evince  a  depth  of  penetration,  and  a  soundness 
of  judgment,  rare  in  any  one,  but  wonderful  in  a  per- 
son of  her  age  and  sex."  A  chuckle  also  is  elicited,  by 
Fanny's  astounding  conviction,  that  "  America  will  be 
a  monarchy  before  she  (Mrs.  Butler)  is  a  skeleton." 

Article  III.  "  The  Last  Essays  of  Eiia."  London : 
12ma  1833. 

This  is  an  Essay  on  the  Essays  of  Lamb  by  one  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  man.  And  there  are  not 
many  men  who  do  thoroughly  comprehend  him.  Aliho' 
not  Uie  greatest  among  his  contemporaries  he  was  the 
most  original — and  his  writings  are,  we  feel  assured,  a 
true  copy  of  his  individual  mind.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  of  infinite  genius,  so  rarely  to  be  met  with,  who 
unite  the  most  exquisite  daintiness  and  finish  of  style 
with  a  vigorous  and  dashing  abandon  of  manner.  This 
manner  has  been  called  affected — ^but  it  was  not  so. 
That  his  thoughts  *'  were  villainously  pranked  in  an 
array  of  antique  words  and  phrases"  was  a  necessary 
thing.  The  language  of  the  times  of  James  and  Charles 
I.  was  as  natural  to  him  as  hts  native  air — ^it  was  a 
portion  of  his  intellect.  As  a  critic,  Lamb  had  no  equal, 
and  we  are  moreover  half  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
Cluarterly,  that  there  are,  amongst  bis  poetical  pieces, 
some  as  near  perfection  in  their  kind  as  any  thing  in 
our  literature — "specimens  of  exceeding  artifice  and 
felicity  in  rhythm,  metre,  and  diction." 

Article  IV.  "History  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth-Centuries, illustrated  by  original  documents.  By 
Frederick  Von  lUumer.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1835." 

Frederick  Von  Raumer,  the  author  of  the  work  here 
reviewed,  is  the  same  who  wrote  the  '  History  of  the 
House  of  Hobenstauffen,'  noticed  in  a  former-  number 
of  the  Cluarterly.    The  present  History  is  spoksA  of 
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in  high  tendb  It  is  the  result  of  the  author's  residence 
in  Paris  in  1630,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  e^ctracts  from 
MSS.  in  the  BiMiothiqiu  iSoya/e-— chiefly  the  despatches 
of  Ambassadors.  Lord  Egerton's  traosUtioo  is  favora- 
bly mentioned. 

Article  V.  **  The  Life  of  Edmund  Kean.  In  S  vols. 
London:  1835." 

This  is  a  most  severe  and  galling  Philippic  upon  a  very 
worthless  book.  Indeed  Barry  Cornwall  was  the  last 
person  in  the  world  who  should  have  attempted  the  Life 
of  Kean.  From  the  poet's  pecuKar  cast  of  mind,  (Proc- 
ter iA  merely  a  dealer  in  delicate  prettinesses,)  he  is  par- 
ticularly ill-qualified  for  discussing  the  merits  of  an 
actor  whose  province  lay  altogether  amid  the  tempestu- 
ous regions  of  passion  and  energy.  **  A  worse  man" — 
says  the  critic — "  might  have  made  Kean*s  story  enter- 
taining— a  wiser,  if  he  had  told  it  at  all,  would  have  at 
least  tried  to  make  it  instructive.'*  The  Essays  upon 
the  chief  characters  of  Shak8f)eare,  which  fill  nearly 
half  the  second  volume,  are  truly  said  to  be  devoid  of 
originality,  vigor,  or  grace.  To  the  entire  book  is 
laughably  applied  a  couplet  from  an  old  criticism  upon 
Suckling's  Aglaunu 


Th]«  great  volummout  pamphlet  may  bfl  said, 
To  be  !ike  one  thai  haih  more  hair  than  head. 

Article  VI.  1.  "  Physiologie  du  Gout :  ou  Medita- 
tions de  Gastronomie  Transcendante;  Ouvrage  Th6o- 
riquei  Historique,  et  &  Tordre  du  Jour.  D^di^  aux  Gas- 
tronomes Parisiens.  Par  un  Professeur  (M.  Brillat  Sa- 
Tarin)  Membre  de Plusi^urs  Soci^t^s  Savantes.  2  tomes, 
5ine  edition,  Paris :  1835." 

S.  <<Tbe  French  Cook.  A  System  of  Fashionable 
and  Economical  Co^ery ;  tidapted  to  the  use  of  Eng- 
lish Families,  &c.  by  Louis  Eustace  Ude,  ci-devant 
Cook  to  Louis  XVI,  and  the  Eat\  of  Sefton,  &c.  &c. 
&e.,  12th  edition,  with  Appendix  &c.,  London:  1833." 

This  article  is  written  in  the  most  exquisite  spirit  of 
banter,  and  is  irresistibly  amusing.  It  commences  with 
a  sketch  of  the  history,  present  state  and  literature  of 
cookery  t  a^d  concludes  with  a  particular  Notice  of  the 
books  at  the  head  of  the  article.  ^  Mirabeau*'^says 
the  critto— "used  to  present  Condorcet  with  wUd  ma 
thioriey  and  the  Abb^  Maury  with  voilii  fna  pratique* 
We  beg  leave  to  present  M.  Brillat  Savarin  as  our  theo- 
ry, M.  Ude  as  owr  practice."  A  biographical  account 
of  Savarin  is  introduced — full  of  wit.  Savarin  was 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  Member  of  the*  Le- 
1^0  of  Honor,  and  of  most  of  the  scientific  and  literary 
societies  of  France.  His  work  consists  of  ''  a  collection 
of  aphorisms,  a  dialogue  between  the  author  and  a 
friend  as  to  the  expediency  of  publication,  a  biographi* 
cal  notice  of  the  friend,  thirty  meditations,  and  a  con- 
cluding Miscellany  of  adventures,  inventions,  and  anec- 
dotes." 

Article  YII.  1.  "  SouVeDicfl,  Impressions,  Pensdes, 
et  Paysages  pendant  un  Voyage  en  Orient,  1832, 1833. 
Par  M.  Alphonae  dc  Lamartine,  4  vob.  Paris :  1835." 

2.  **  A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  &c  By  Al- 
phonse  de  Lamartine,  3  vols.  London:  1835.^ 

An  English  tratislation  of  Lamartine's  Pil^im«^e, 
and  even  a  pirated  Bruselles  edition  of  the  original,  were 
read  in  London  before  the  publication  of  the  original 
itself.  This  is  high  evidence  of  the  writer's  popularity, 
at  lea^t,  hcrwever  prejudicial  it  may  have  proved  to 
his  literary  oi^d  pecuniary  interests^    The  Remarks  in 


the  Review  under  consideration  are  deduced  from  tba 
English  translation,  which  is  from  the  pen  cf  Miss 
Landon.  With  the  exception  of  the  French  venes 
scattered  throughout  the  work,  and  which  are  not  very 
happily  rendered  (we  should  think  it  impcssible  to 
translate  them)  L.  E.  L.  has  executed  her  task  with 
much  ability — at  leaet  so  says  the  Quarterly,  and  we- 
believe  it.  Some  singular  misconceptions  of  Che  mean- 
ing of  tlie  original  are,  however,  occasionally  met  with, 
and  we  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  attribute  them  to  care- 
lessness or  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  French. 
The  Review  cites  the  following  as  an  instance,  and  we 
have  noted  several  others  equally  glaring. 

N*attenda  done  plus  da  raol  cat  vera  v^  la  pmaba 
Comma  d*un  arc  eoDora  avec  grace  ^laoc^s 
£t  aur  deux  mota  pareila  Tibrani  )i  PuDiaaon 
Danaeni  complaiaamment  aux  caprices  du  aon ! 
Ce  froid  £cho  dee  vera  r6pugne  k  mon  oreiDa. 


From  ma  expect  no  more  the  rtne  where  thought 
Glances  in  grace  as  iroro  the  sounding  bow, 
When  two  worda  vibrating  in  nniaon 
Complacent  dance  to  the  caprice  of  sound. 
Now  verse  in  its  cold  echo  shocka  my  ear. 

The  Review  lavishes  many  compliments  upon  La- 
martine, and  enters  into  a  compendious  sketch  of  hia 
Pilgrimage. 

Article  VIII.  "  Yarrow  Revisited  and  other  Poems. 
By  Wm.  Wordsworth.  12mo,  pp.  349.  London,  1935." 
.  Here  is  one  of  those  exceedingly  rare  cases  in  which 
a  British  critic  confines  himself  strictly  to  his  text-^but 
this  is  nearly  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  Article. 
A  more  partial,  a  more  indiscriminate  or  fulsome  pane- 
gyric we  never  wish  to  see,  and  surely  "  Yarrow  Re- 
visited" is  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  "  There  is,"  quoth 
the  Reviewer,  "a  spirit  of  elegance  in  these  poems  more 
prominently  and  uniformly  prevailing  than  in  any  equal 
portion  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  former  works.  We  mean 
an  elegance  such  as  duinctQIian  ascribes  to  several  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers — a  nobleness  of  thought 
and  feeling  made  vocal  in  perfectly  pure  and  appropri- 
ate language.  It  struck  us,  at  first,  as  an  odd  remark 
of  Coleridge's,  that  Goethe  and  Wordsworth  were 
something  alike,  but  &c.  Jcc."  Heaven  save  us  from  our 
friends ! 

Article  IX. — 1.  "  Rough  Leaves  from  a  Jouraal  kept 
in  Spain  and  Portugal.  By  LieuL  Col.  BaJcock,  8  vo. 
London:  1835.'» 

2.  Recollections  of  a  few  days  spent  with  the  Gtueen's 
Afmy  in  Spain,  in  September  1833,  12mo.  (prirately 
printed,)  London :  1835." 

3.  *'  Recollections  of  a  visit  to  the  Monasteries  of  Al- 
coba9a,and  Batalha.  By  the  author  of  Vathek,  S  ro. 
London :  1835,  pp.  228.** 

Colonel  Badcock's  book  is  favorably  noticed.  This 
Officer  was  sent  to  the  Peninsula,  by  Earl  Grey's  Min- 
istry, for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  exact  intelligence 
to  the  government  at  home.  In  the  discharge  of  this 
mission,  he  traversed  the  greater  part  of  dpain,  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Oporto,  and  attended  Don  Pedro 
to  the  camp  before  Santarem.  His  "Rough  Leaves'* 
are  the  result.  From  the  work  whose  title  appears  in 
tlie  second  place  large  extracts  are  made,  all  of  a  highly 
amusing  nature.  The  critique  concludes  with  a  brief 
complimentary  notice  of  Mr.  Beckford's '  Recollections,' 
which  are  excessively  overpraised. 

Article  X. — 1.  "  First  Report  of  the  Commiononen 
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appotnted  to  inqu^  into  the  Municipal  Corporations 
of  En^iiand  and  Wales,  183S." 

SL  **  Protest  of  Sir  Francis  PalgraTe,  against  the  First 
Beport,  te.  1835." 

3L  "  Obaenrations  on  the  Principles  to  be  adopted  in 
the  Establiriiment  of  new  Municipalities,  the  Reform  of 
Andent  Corporations,  and  the  Cheap  Administration  of 
Jnstiee.  By  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  K.  H.  London: 
l8i3XP  This  is  a  Tiolent  party-paper,  and  abounds  in 
misrepresentation.  One  of  its  passages  is  forcible 
enough.  "  The  first  step  in  this  extraordinary  affair, 
(the  plan  of  Municipal  Reform)  was  in  itself  most  ex- 
traordinary. A  commission  was  issued  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  England,  with  powers  and  for  purposes  now 
confessed  to  have  been  illegal  \  *  *  *  The  town- 
dcrk  of  a  petty  borough,  discomfited  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Elngland,  on  a  point  of  law,  of  his  Lord- 
ship's own  raising,  within  his  own  special  jurisdiction ; 
and  for  the  very  first  time,  we  bdiere,  since  the  days  of 
James  and  JefiSries,  a  commission  under  the  Great  Seal 
of  Kngland  was  eoaaeted  qf  UUgidUyJ" 

Article  XL  **  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Edited  by  his  son,  Ro- 
bert James  Mackintosh,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.  London: 
18S5." 

This  Article  we  think  upon  the  whole,  better  toned 
than  the  one  upon  the  same  subject,  in  the  Edinburgh. 
It  characterizes  the  work  as  a  most  interesting  collection 
of  Mmekmioahitma^  although  not  a  good  Life.  Sir 
James  is  very  justly  styled  an  "  idealogical  writer,  who, 
treating  of  human  affiurs,  prefers  to  deal  with  thoughtSy 
lather  than 


n 


•f. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

Tke  Jfcrik  American  Review.  Ab.  LXXXIX—VcL 
XLL  For  October  1835.    BoeUm :  Charka  Bawen, 

It  is  now  very  generally  known  that  Mr.  Palfrey  has 
beeome  the  editor  of  this  Review,  and  the  present 
number  is  the  first  issued  since  the  announcement  of 
the  new  arrangement.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  a  work 
like  this  as  a  whole.  Particular  articles  strike  us  as 
being  very  good — some  are  worthless.  We  will  briefly 
notiee  them  one  by  one. 

Article  I.  "  Life  of  Jehudi  Ashmun,  late  Colonial 
Agent  in  Liberia.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Ex- 
tracts from  his  Journal  and  other  Writings ;  and  a  brief 
Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Lott  Carey.  By  Ralph 
Randolph  Gurley.    Washington." 

**  The  capacities  of  Ashmun's  character  were  such," 
says  the  Reviewer,  "  that  had  he  lived  in  any  age  or 
eooitry,  (pray,  did  he  not  live  in  any  age  or  country?) 
thdr  enei^  must  have  hurried  them  into  development 
ss  inevitably  as  the  waters  flow  to  the  sea."  All  this 
we  are  willing  to  believe^  and  also  that  the  man  in 
question  was  a  noble  martyr  in  the  cause  of  African 
colonization.  We  doubt,  however,  if  there  are  not  a 
ciowd  of  books  daily  issuing  unnoticed  from  the  press, 
of  &r  more  general  interest,  and  consequently  more 
worthy  the  attention  of  our  leading  Review  than  even 
Tke  Life  qf  Jiekmun.  We  shall  soon,  perhap%ha¥e  a 
Life  of  some  Cuffy  the  Great,  by  Solomon  Sapient ; 
and  then  the  North  American  will  feel  itself  bound  to 
devote  one  half  of  its  pages  to  that  impi^tant  publica- 
boo.  In  expressing  ourselves  thus,  we  mean  not  the 
al^hlestiiisrespect  to  either  Ashmun  or  his  Biographer. 


But  the  critique  is  badly  written,  and  its  enthusiasm 
ouiri  and  di^roportionate. 

Article  II— 1,  "  Ward's  Law  of  Nations.  8vo.  2 
vols.  179^." 

2.  "  VattePs  Law  of  Nations,  by  Chitty,  8vo.  1829.» 

This  is  an  excellent  essay— a  practical  exposition  of 
the  source  and  character  of  the  Law  International,  and 
for  which  the  works  above-mentioned  afford  the  nurfe- 
rieL  A  few  articles  similar  to  this  would  at  once  re- 
deem the  reputation  of  American  critical  literature. 
Our  position  in  regard  to  France,  gives  to  this  review, 
at  this  moment,  additional  interest. 

Article  III.  "  Matthias  and  his  Impostures,  or  the 
Progress  of  Fanaticism.  Illustrated  in  the  Extraordi- 
nary Case  of  Robert  Matthews,  and  some  of  his  Fore^ 
runners  and  Disciples.  By  W.  L.  Stone.  12  mo.  New 
York,  1835." 

The  critic  here  adopts  the  very  just  opinion  that 
Matthias  had  formed  himself  and  his  creed  designedly 
upon  the  model  of  John  of  Leyden.  We  think  it  pro- 
bable that  the  impostor,^who  was  grossly  ignorant,  may 
have  seen  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Munster  in 
some  popular  historical  work,  and  formed  his  own  con- 
duct accordingly.  The  leader  of  the  fanatics  at  Mun- 
ster was  MaUkiaa,  a  baker.  Matthews  called  himself 
Matthias,  The  former  had  his  Rothman  and  Knipper- 
doling,  men  of  respectable  fiunily  and  some  considera- 
tion— the  latter  had  his  Pierson  and  Folger,  men  simi- 
larly circumstanced.  Rothman  and  Knipperdoling  were 
invested  with  an  authority  which  was  merely  nominal. 
It  was  the  same  with  Pierson  and  Folger.  John  had 
his  Mount  Zion  at  Munster,  and  Matthews  his  Mount 
Zion  at  Sing-Sing.  The  Review  gives  a  digest  of 
Stone's  book,  and  is  very  entertaining. 

Article  IV.  "  Scriptores  Relrum  My  thicarum  Latini 
tres,  Rorose  nuper  Reperti.  Ad  fidem  codicum  M^.S. 
Guelferbytanorum,  Gottingensis,  Gothani,  et  Parisien- 
sis,  Integriores  edidit  ac  Schol^s  illustravit  Dr.  Geor- 
gius  Henricus  Bode,  Ordinis  Philos.  Gotting.  Assessor, 
Societatis  literar.  qwc  Cantabrigiae  Americanonmi  flo- 
ret Socius.    Celles,  1834." 

Angelo  Maio  discovered  and  published,  about  three 
years  ago,  the  works  ef  three  Roman  writers,  supposed 
by  him  to  be  Leontius,  Placidus,  and  Hyginus,  who 
flourished  about  the  close  of  th^  fourth  century,  or  as 
the  Review  incorrectly  states,  after  the  spmmencement 
of  the  fifth.  The  work  criticised  in  the  present  article 
is  a  new  edition  of  Maio's  publication,  improved  by 
the  collation  of  MSS.  at  Wolfenbuttel,  Gottingen,  Gk>- 
tba,  and  Paris.  Dr.  Bod%  a  scholar  of  high  reputation, 
and  who  resided  for  some  time  in  a  New  England  lite- 
rary institution,  is  the  editor.  The  reviewer  speaks  of 
the  Latinity  as  simple  and  easy,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
classical  in  construction. 

Article  Vw— 1.  "A  Leoture  on  the  Working  Men's 
Party,  fifst  delivered  October  6th,  before  the  Charles- 
town  Lyceum',  and  published  at  their  request.  By 
Edward  EverstU  Boston,  1830." 

2.  'Mn  X>atioki  delivered  before  the  Trades'  Union 
of  Boston  and  Vicinity,  or  Fort  Hill,  on  the  Fifty- 
eighth  Anniversary  of  American  Independence.  By 
Frederick  Robinson*  Boston,  1834."  , 
.  3.  '^The  Rights  of  Industry,  addressed  tp  the  Work- 
iDg  Mtn  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  the  Author  of 
'The Results  of  Maehhiery.'  Pbaadelphia,  t8»SLr 
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The  Reviewer  here  commences  with  what  we  con^ 
aider  a  nmve  acknowledgment,  m :  that  he  has  not  t^- 
lected  the  works  whose  titles  are  placed  at  the' head  of 
this  article  because  they  are  recent,  or  unkn<ywn,  but 
merely  with  the  view  oi  directing  public  attention  to 
the  subject  of  which  they  treaL  The  Essay,  however, 
is  an  excellent  one,  and  shows  in  a  forcible  manner,  by 
a  rapid  comparative  view  of  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  how  few  just 
causes  of  complaint  exist  among  our '  working  people.' 

Article  VI.  «'Thc  Ministry  for  the  Poor.  A  Dis- 
course delivered  before  the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of 
Churches  in  Boston,  on  their  first  anniversary,  April 
9th,  1835.  By  William  E.  Channing.  Boston,  iS35.'* 

The  North  American,  in  its-  last  number,  considered 
Southey  a  fine  writer,  hot  Washington  Irving  a  much 
finer,  and  indeed  '  the  best  living  writer  of  English 
prose :'  having,  however,  to  review  Mr.  Channing  in 
the  present  number,  its  opinions  are  conveniently  modi- 
fied  to  suit  the  occasion,  and  now  the  English  of  William 
E.  Channing  is  declared  eorsm  popido  to  be  '  equally 
iUgmUf  and  a  little  more  pure,  correct,  and  pointed  than 
that  of  Mr.  Irving.'  There  is  surely  something  very 
absurd  in  all  this.  Mr.  Irving  is  a  fine  writer,  and  so, 
beyond  doubt,  is  Mr.  Channing^-rbut  the  Review  seems 
persaveringly  bent  upon  making  the  public  think  otlier- 
wise.  What  does  the  critic  mean  too  by  the  assertion 
that  Coleridge's  reputation  is  greater  in  America  than 
in  England,  and  that  he  possesses  very  lender  claims  to 
the  distinction  of  the  first  philosopher  of  his  age  7  We 
should  like  to  see  some  direct  evidence  of  what  the 
Reviewer  has  so  roundly  asserted,  viz:  that  ''Coleridge 
■hews  an  almost  total  want  of  precision  and  clearness  of 
thought."  The  works  of  the  man  are  before  the  public, 
and  we  greatly  prefer  proof  to  assertion.  We  think 
this  whole  paper  exceedingly  silly. 

Article  VII.  "  A  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Study 
of  Natural  History.  By  William  Swainson.  London, 

1834." 

We  have  not  seen  Swainson's  work,  and  of  course 
can  say  nothing  about  it— the  present  article  however, 
which  professes  to  be,  but  is  not,  a  Review  of  it,  we 
pronounce  excellent  indeed.  It  must  be  read  to  be 
thoBoughly  appreciated. 

Article  VIIL— 1 .  "  Poems.  By  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigoumey. 
Philadelphia,  1834." 

2.  "Poems.  By  Miss  H.  P.  Gould.  Boston,  1835." 

The  only  fault  we  have  with  this  eriUque  is,  that  it 
hardly  docs  justice  to  the  noble  talentsof  Mrs.  Sigoumey. 
Something  more,  we  think,  might  have  been  said,  and 
Baid  with  perfect  truth.  Miss  Gould  is  more  fairly  dealt 
with,  but  nevertheless  the  criticism  does  not  appear  to 
come  from  the  heart  of  a  poeL  Some  incidental  remarks 
upon  Miss  Sedgwick  are  highly  complimentary  and 
exceedingly  just.  Mrs,  Sigoumey's  first  publication 
was  reviewed  in  the  North  American  about  twenty 
years  ago.    She  was  then  Miss  Huntley. 

Article  IX.  "Sartor  Resartus:  in  three  Books.  Re- 
printed ibr  friends,  from  Eraser's  Magazine.  London, 
1834." 

The  North  American  might  have  been  better  employ- 
ed than  in  reviewing  this  book — even  although  it  be 
"no  secret  in  England  or  here  that  it  is  the  work  of  a 
person  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  for  a  number  of 
articles  in  the  late  British  Reviews."    The  book  pur- 


ports to  be  a  commentary  (the  author  ineag.)  on  &  lats 
work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Dress,  by  Dr.  Diogeoea 
TeufelsdroeckhyProftsaorof  the  Sdence  af  Things  in 
General,  at  the  University  of  Weiamichtwo  in  Gei^ 
many ;  and  the  Reviewer  thinks  it  aeeessary  to  eater 
into  some  pages  of  discussion,  in  order  to  oODTinoe  hia 
readers  that  Professor  Teufebdroeckh  and  his  book  are 
both  m  hum.  We  think  the  whole  entiqtK  a  hum  of  the 
worst  order,  viz:  a  hum  onintentioBaL  We  will  tod- 
ture  to  bet  that  the  meaning  (if  there  be  any)  of  the 
Sartor  Resartu's  has  only  the  two  fiiults  of  the  steed  in 
Joe  Miller.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  hard  to  eatcfa.  In 
the  second  place  it  is  worth  nothing  when  caught. 

AnleleX.  "  A  Comprshenaive  Pronouncing  and  Ez* 
planatory  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language ;  with 
Pronouncing  Vocabularies  of  Classical,  Seripturey  and 
Modem  (reographical  Names.  By  J.  E.  Worosater. 
Carefully  revised  and  enlarged.  Boston,  1835." 

This  is  a  valuable  work,  and  the  writer  of  the  cHH^ue 
upon  it  seems  fully  aware  of  ita  many  exceUenoea.  Mr. 
Worcester  has  based  his  Dietionary  upon  those  of 
Johnson  and  Walker,  but  has  given  six  thousand  more 
words  than  are  found  in  the  Critical  Pronouneing  Dic- 
tionary of  the  latter.  A  large  number  of  temis  purely 
technical  are  given  with  their  meanings—many  foreign 
words,  also,  in  ^miliar  use. 

Article  XI.— 1.  "  A  Narrative  of  the  Visit  to  the 
American  Churches,  by  the  Deputation  from  the  Con- 
gregational Union  of  England  and  Wales.  By  Andrew 
Reed,  D.  D.  and  James  Matheaon,  D.  D.  8  vols.  8vo. 
London,  1835." 

8.  "Four  Yean  in  Great  Britain.  By  Calvin  Coltoik 
2  vols.  19mO.  New  York,  1835." 

Dr.  Reed's  book  is  reviewed  calmly  and  with  strict 
impartiality — the  reviewer  allowing  that  the  Dr.  writes 
with  energy  when  bis  attention  is  fully  aroused.  This, 
perhaps,  is  his  chief  meriL  Of  Cdton's  work  little  is 
said.  "  His  adventures,*'  observes  the  critic, "  are  very 
well  described,  and  though  in  some  of  them  he  gives  too 
much  prominence  to  his  own  doubts  and  fears^  still,  if 
the  whole  had  been  written  in  the  same  manner, 
it  would  have  insured  the  work  a  greater  popularity 
than  it  is  likely  to  gain."  His  account  of  CK^onnell  is 
highly  praised. 

CRAYON  MISCELLANY. 

The  Crayon  Miecdlany.  By  the  Jhiihor  of  libe  Skelek 
Book,  Ab.  3 — Coniaining  Legends  ^f  the  Conqwti  of 
Spoxn,    PhUadelphia :  Carey,  Lea  4*  BUauhard^ 

We  feel  it  almost  an  act  of  supererogation  to  speak 
of  this  book,  which  is  long  since  in  the  hands  of  every 
American  who  has  leisure  for  reading  at  all  The  mat- 
ter itself  is  deeply  interesting,  but,  as  usual,  ita  chief 
beauty  is  beauty  of  style.  The  Conquest  of  Spain  by 
the  Saracens,  an  event  momentous  in  the  extreme,  is 
yet  enveloped,  as  regards  the  motives  and  actions  of  the 
principal  dramoHs  penonm  in  triple  doubt  and  confusion. 
To  snatch  from  this  uncertainty  a  few  striking  and 
picturesque  legends,  possessing,  at  the  same  time,  some 
absolute  portion  of  verity,  and  to  adorn  them  in  his  own 
magical  language  is  all  that  Mr.  Irving  has  done  in  the 
present  instance.  But  that  he  has  done  this  litUe  well 
it  is  needless  to  say.  He  does  not  claim  for  the  Le> 
gends  the  authenticity  of  history  properly  so  called,— 
yet  all  are  partially  faeU^  and  however  extravagant 
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may  appear,  tbey  will  all,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
aotbor  himselfj  "  be  found  in  the  works  of  sage  and 
reverend  ehroniclera  of  yore,  growing  side  by  side  with 
long  acknowledged  truths,  and  might  be  supported  by 
learned  and  imposing  references  in  the  margin."  Were 
we  to  iostaoce  any  one  of  the  narratives  as  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  rest,  it  would  be  The  Stonf  of  the  Marvel' 
Imu  and  PartaUoua  Tawer. 

GK>DWIN'S  NECROMANCY. 

LtM«  efthe  ^ecronuautn  :  er  mt  Jiecauni  of  the  Jdoet 
Rwfiimf  Persona  m  Suecusiee  J9ge«,  who  have  claimed  for 
lAnudres,  or  U  whom  ha$  been  impuled  by  othera,  the  Ex* 
trdee  ^Magical  Power.  By  WtUiam  Godwin,  Author  of 
•"Coiek  WiUinu/'  ^  J^ew  York:  Published  by  Harper 
^  Bron/erSm 

The  name  of  the  author  of  Caleb  Williams,  and  of 
Sl  Leon,  is,  with  us,  a  word  of  weight,  and  one  which 
we  consider  a  guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  any  com- 
position to  which  it  may  be  affixed.  There  is  about  all 
the  writings  of  Godwin,  one  peculiarity  which  we  are 
not  sore  that  we  have  erer  seen  pointed  out  for  obser- 
Tation,  bat  which,  neTertheless,  is  his  chief  idiosyncra- 
sy— setting  him  peculiarly  apart  from  all  other  Uterali 
of  the  day.  We  allude  to  an  air  of  mature  thought — 
of  deliberate  premeditation  pervading,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  eren  his  most  common-place  observations.  He 
never  uses  a  hurried  expression,  or  hazards  either  an 
ambignous  phrase,  or  a  premature  opinion.  His  style 
therefore  is  highly  artificial ;  but  the  extreme  finish  and 
proportion  always  observable  about  it,  render  this  arti- 
ficiality, which  in  less  able  hands  would  be  wearisome, 
in  him  a  grace  inestimable.  We  are  never  tired  of  his 
terse,  nervous,  and  sonorous  periods — for  their  terse- 
ness, their  energy,  and  even  their  melody,  are  made,  in 
an  cases,  subservient  to  the  sense  with  which  they  are 
invariably  firaught.  No  English  writer,  with  whom  We 
have  any  acquaintance,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Coleridge,  has  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
words  ;  and  none  is  more  nicely  discriminative  between 
closely-approximating  meanings. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  volume  now  before  us  is 
to  exhibit  a  wide  view  of  human  credulity.  "To 
know" — says  Mr.  Godwin — '^  the  things  that  are  not, 
and  cannot  be,  but  have  been  imagined  and  believed,  is 
the  most  cmioos  chapter  in  the  annals  of  man.**  Jn  ex- 
lenso  we  diStr  with  him. 

There  ars  more  thingi  in  Heaven  and  Earth,  Horatio, 
Thsa  are  dreantt  of  In  thy  philoeophy. 

There  are  many  things,  too,  in  the  great  circle  of  hu- 
man experience,  more  curious  than  even  the  records  of 
human  credulity — but  that  they  form  one  of  the  most 
cuiioas  chapters,  we  were  at  all  times  ready  to  believe, 
and  had  we  been  in  any  degree  skeptical,  the  Lioes  of 
the  Jfeeromaneers  would  have  convinced  us. 

UnUke  the  work  of  Brewster,  the  Necromancy  of  Mr. 
Godwin  is  not  a  Treatise  on  Natural  Magic  It  does 
not  pretend  to  show  the  manner  in  which  delusion  acts 
upon  mankind — at  all  eveotai,  this  is  not  the  object  of  the 
book.  The  design,  if  we  Wlderstand  it,  is  to  display  in 
tiidr  widest  extent,  the  great  range  and  wild  extrava- 
paey  of  the  imagination  of  man.  It  is  almost  super- 
lluofii  to  say  that  in  this  he  has  fully  succeeded.  His 
axDpihtifm  is  an  invaluable  work,  evincing  much  labor 


and  research,  and  full  of  absorbing  interest.  The  only 
drawback  to  the  great  pleasure  which  its  perusal  has 
afforded  us,  is  found  in  the  author's  iwwelcome  an- 
nouncement in  the  Preface,  that  for  tlie  present  he 
winds  up  his  literary  labors  with  the  production  of  this 
book.  The  pen  which  wrote  Caleb  Williams,  should 
never  for  a  moment  be  idle. 

Were  we  to  specify  any  article,  in  the  Necromancy, 
as  more  particularly  interesting  than  another,  it  would 
be  the  one  entitled  *  Faustus.'  The  prevalent  idea  that 
Fust  the  printer,  and  Faustus  the  magician,  were  identi- 
cal, is  here  very  properly  contradicted. 

REV.  D.  L.  CARROLL'S  ADDRESa 
Inaugural  Address  qf  the  Rev,  D.  L,  CarroU,  D,D, 
President  qf  Hampden  Sidney  Cfdlege,  delivered  on  hit 
induction  into  that  office.  Published  by  request  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.    Richmond:  T,  W.  White,  1835. 

The  friends  of  literature  in  Virginia  have  lately  been 
favored  with  several  Inaugural  Addresses,  each  of  which 
has  had  its  peculiar  merits.  It  is  only  of  that  whose 
title  has  just  been  given,  that  we  intend  to  speak.  In 
the  correspondence  which  is  prefixed  to  this  Address, 
we  learn  that  it  was  "  prepared  with  great  haste,  amidst 
anxieties  and  efiforts  to  regain  health,  and  amidat  all  the 
inquietudes  of  journeying  and  absence  from  home." 
Apologies  are  seldom  worth  the  time  spent  in  making 
or  reading  them.  Generally,  an  author  who  prints  his 
production  may  be  supposed  to  consider  it  of  some 
value.  To  make  an  apology,  then,  sinular  to  that  of 
Mr.  Carroll,  is  but  a  modest  way  of  hinting  that,  with  a 
fair  trial,  the  writer  could  have  done  much  better.  On  the 
whole  we  wish  that  there  had  been  no  apology;  for  the 
Address  ne^ds  none.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  an 
outline  of  this  discourse,  or  enter  into  a  critical  exami* 
nation  of  its  merits — for  merits  it  has.  We  wish  merely 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  few  extracts, 
hoping  that  a  perusal  of  these  will  induce  him  to  pro- 
cure and  read  the  whole  Address  for  himself.  The  first 
of  these  extracts  is  on  a  subject  too  long  overlooked, 
and  too  much  neglected  in  all  our  schools.  We  refer  to 
social  qualities.  On  this  subject  the  author's  ideas  are 
just  and  timely.    He  says : 

"  Every  literary  Inatitution  ought  to  idm  at  such  a  well  regnla* 
ted  intercouree  amongit  ha  itudente  ae  would  inepire  them  with 
a  dignified  eelf-reepect^aa  would  came  them,  even  in  retire- 
ment, to  conduct  tliemselves  with  that  delicacy  and  deference  to 
each  other's  feellngi  that  become  a  high-minded  and  honorable 
company  of  gentlemen  aeaociated  in  the  pursuit  of  learning. 
They  ought  also,  under  proper  restrictions,  to  mingle  occasion* 
ally  in  the  best  cirelee  of  society  around  them.    Neither  their 
morals,  their  manners,  nor  their  studies  would  suffer  from  that 
evolution  and  play  of  the  social  powers  to  which  such  an  inter- 
course would  give  rise.    I  know  Indeed  that  a  certain  degree  of 
awkward  reserve,  and  bluntness  of  manners,  and  recklessness  of 
dress  have,  in  some  minds,  become  almost  inseparably  associa- 
ted with  genius.    But  a  moment's  reflection  may  convince  any 
one  that  it  requires  no  very  extraordinary  endowments  from  the 
Creator,  to  enable  a  man,  after  a  little  practice,  to  become  a 
eltnen  in  his  manners  and  a  tloven  in  his  apparel.    Let  It  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  In  thus  contending  for  the  development 
of  the  social  powers  and  cultivable  graces  of  our  nature,  we 
countenance  the  contemptible  littleness  of  dandyism.   The  mere 
dandy  we  despise  as  a  thing  whose  definition  the  great  American 
lexicographer  has  given  in  the  following  appropriate  terms—"  a 
male  of  the  human  species  who  dresses  himself  like  a  doll,  and 
carries  his  character  on  his  back.**   Between  the  peculiarities  of 
such  a  creature  and  the  dignified  refinement  and  suaTity  of  the 
educated  gentleman,  H  were  odious  to  institute  a  comparison.  It 
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ii  the  latter  to  which  regard  la  to  be  bad  in  a  eouive  of  educatton* 
All  that  we  contend  for  ia,  that  the  youthful  mind  should  be  in« 
■pired  with  a  deep  conacloasneaa  of  the  exiatence  and  the  worth 
of  thoae  aocial  powers  and  kindly  aympathiea  whhin  itaelf,  which 
bind  it  indisaolubly  to  ita  apeciaa,  and  ahould  be  led  to  regard 
their  deTolopmeni  and  culture  aa  a  meeettary  part  of  its  prepara- 
tion for  future  life.** 

We  are  no  leas  pleased  with  the  following  sentiments 
on  the  subj^t  of  the  moral  influences  that  should  per- 
Tade  a  College. 

*<  The  great  question  is  yet  lo  be  decided— IF7ka<  i^/luemee  our 
eduealed  men  will  have  an  the  moral  dettiniei  of  thU  nation  !  A 
question  inyoWlng  all  those  dear  and  mighty  interests  which  bind 
OS  iif  hope  to  this  and  to  a  future  world.  WiCh  such  a  question 
pending,  I  tremble  for  the  safety  of  my  country,  and  blush  for  its 
reputation  for  sound  philosophy,  when  I  reflect  that  here  an  at* 
tempt  haa  been  made  to  break  up  the  alliance  between  learning 
and  religion,  and  to  sever  our  literary  institutions  from  the  prac- 
tical influence  of  a  pure  Christianity.  1  am  happy  to  know  that 
this  is  nsl  to  be  the  order  of  things  In  Hampden  Sydney.  I  am 
not  called  to  take  the  helm  without  a  chart  or  compass.  And  I 
nerer  shall  embark  on  a  voyage  of  such  perils  unless  I  can  nail 
the  Bible  to  the  masL  We  shall  avoid  all  mere  proselyiism  and 
Che  inculcation  of  minor  sectarian  peculiarities.  But  we  shall 
sCrenMstis^  endeavor  so  to  develope,  and  discipline,  and  adapt 
to  action  tlxe  moral  powers  of  youth,  that,  appreciating^  highly 
their  own  immortal  ioterssts^they  shall  go  out  hence  on  the  high- 
ways of  society  a  chosen  band,  clothed  in  the  panoply  of  heaven 
to  act  as  tAe  Kfegvord*  of  the  virtue,  order,  and  common  Chris- 
tianity of  their  couniiy.** 

The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Carroirs  Address  is  full  of 
fervid  eloquence,  rendered  doubly  interesting  by  a  vein 
of  that  truest  of  all  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  the 
Christian.  In  the  two  last  paragraphs  sentiments  are  ex- 
pressed, which  at  their  delivery  must  hare  produced  a 
strong  sensation.  Such  indeed  we  learn  firom  those 
present  on  the  occasion,  was  their  effect. 

*'  It  well  becomes  me  to  tread  With  modest  and  tremulous  steps 
in  a  path  consecrated  by  the  luminous  career  of  such  men  as  the 
brothers  Smith,  an  Alexander,  a  Hoge,  and  a  Cushlng.  **  There 
were  giants  in  the  earth  In  those  days — ^mighty  men,  even  men 
of  renown."  But  they  have  gone,  as  we  trust,  to  adorn  higher 
spheres  of  usefulness  and  glory,  and  to  shine  in  the  Srmament 
of  Ood :  whilst  the  radiance  of  their  characters,  still  not  lost  to 
earth,  lingers,  like  the  setting  sun-beams,  on  the  high  places  of 
Hampden  Sydney.  They  have  all  gone  save  one,  at  whose  feet, 
as  the  Gamaliel  of  the  Church,  it  has  been  my  distinguished  pri- 
Tilege  to  sit,  and  to  whose  masterly  management  of  the  young 
mind  I  am  much  indebted  for  whatever  of  mental  furniture  I 
possess.  I  enter  upon  my  duties,  however  diffident,  with  the 
unblencbing  purpose  of  doing  what  I  can  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Institution  over  which  I  am  called  to  preside.  True, 
with  a  body  and  a  mind  partially  wrecked  by  the  arduous  labors 
of  past  years  and  by  successive  attacks  of  prolonged  illness,  I 
cannot  promise  much.  But  I  come  to  the  performance  of  my 
new  duties  cheerfully,  and  with  the  frankness  and  integrity  of 
a  man  in  9ober  eamett  to  do  what  I  can. 

"Knowing  and  admiring,  as  I  always  have  done,  the  noble 
generosity  of  the  Vfrglnian  character,  Ithrowmy^elf  unreservedly 
upon  the  clemency,  and  I  expect  the  prompt,  cordial,  efficient  co- 
loration of  this  honorable  Board  of  Trustees.  Ido  more.  With 
a  heart  still  bleeding  under  a  recent  and  final  separation  from 
that  beloved  people,  whose  sympathies  ^nd  prayers  have  been 
tke  solace  of  my  past  life  for  years,  I  throw  myself  upon  the 
kindnoH  of  this  privileged  Christian  community.  Most  gladly 
would  I  And  a  home  in  their  affections.  Most  devoutly  do  I  hope 
for  and  desire  the  sustaining  influence  of  their  sympathies  and 
of  their  supplications  to  heaven  in  my  behalf  and  in  behalf  of 
tills  Institution.  Let  all  the  pious  and  prayerful  join  with  nic  to- 
day, in  a  renewed  consecration  of  this  College  to  God,  under  the 
deep  conviction  that  **  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city  the  watch- 
man w«keth  but  in  vain."  With  such  for  my  allies,  and  Ood  as 
my  help,  I  shall  onter  on  my  labors  with  the  assurance  that  the 
i  nspiriting  mouo— <  *  nil  deiperandum  ett^^is  far  more  applicable 
to  Hampden  Sydney  than  it  was  to  the  republic  of  B.ome  in  the 
scnith  of  her  glory." 


EULOGffiS  ON  MARSHALL. 
1.  Judge  Sfory«  DUcvurse.    8.  Bmney's  Etdogban. 

We  have  received  Mr.  Binney's  Eulogy  pronounced 
at  Philadelphia,  and  Judge  Story's  Discourse  in  Bos- 
ton, .upon  our  great  and  lamented  countryman,  fellowr- 
townsman,  neighbor,  and/rt<nd — for  by  all  these  names 
did  a  fortuitous  conjunctiva  of  circumstances,  including 
his  own  kind  and  prideless  heart,  entitle  us  to  caB  him. 
We  have  read  them  both,  with  an  interest  created  by 
long  admiration  and  love  for  the  subject,  but  rendered 
more  intense  by  the  beauties  of  the  numner,  in  which 
the  subject  is  displayed.  We  do  not  say,  *maieriem 
superat  opus,*  To  tueh  a  materia],  no  human  skill  could 
be  incomroensurately  great:  and  Mr.  Binney  speaks 
with  no  less  truth  than  modesty,  in  making  it  the  con- 
solation alike  of  the  humblest,  and  of  the  most  gifted 
eulogist,  **  that  the  ease  of  this  illustrious  man  is  one, 
in  which  to  give  ^cUk  HmpKeiiy  the  record  of  kit  fi^"  is 
most  nearly  to  copy  "the  great  original ;"  and  to  at- 
tempt more,  **is 

<wfch  taper  Mghc 

To  aaek  the  beaaiaoiui  oya  of  Hmvem  to  gamidL'  >* 

But  except  Everett  among  the  living,  and  Wirt  and 
Ames  among  the  departed  of  our  countrymen,  we 
doubt  if  any  American,  with  the  effusions  of  whose 
mind  we  are  familiar,  could  have  more  closely  rivalled 
by  language  the  character  and  the  actions  attempted  to^ 
be  portrayed. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  review  these  two  eulo- 
gies; A  more  extended  notice  of  them,  and  of  their 
great  subject,  we  defer  for  our  next  number ;  in  which 
we  shall,  perhaps,  give  also  a  few  light  personal  remi- 
niscences of  Judge  Marshall. 

MINOR'S  ADDRESS. 

An  Jiddress  on  JSdiicctfion,  as  connected  untk  the  PermO' 
nence  of  our  Republican  Institutions,  Delivered  h^ort  the 
Institute  of  Education  of  Hampden  Sidney  College^  at  its 
Anniversary  Meeting,  September  the  24thf  1835,  on  the  in- 
vitation qf  that  Body,  By  Lueian  Minor,  Esq,  qf  Louisa, 
Published  by  reqiust  of  the  Institute. 

We  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  the  public  at 
large,  but  more  especially  the  attention  of  all  good 
citizens  of  Virginia,  to  the  Address  with  whose  title 
this  article  is  headed.  It  will  be  found  entire  in  the 
columns  of  the  Messenger — but  its  appearance,  b'ke- 
wiae,  in  pamphlet  form,  simultaneously  with  the  is- 
suing of  the  present  number,  affords  us  an  opportu- 
nity of  noticing  it  editorially  without  deviating  from 
established  rules. 

Virginia  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Minoi^-indebted  for  the 
seasonable  application  of  his  remarks,  and  doubly  in- 
debted for  the  brilliant  eloquence,  and  impressive  energy 
with  which  he  has  enforced  them.  Wc  sincerely  wishr^ 
nay,  we  even  confidently  hope,  that  words  so  ftUl  of 
warning,  and  at  the  same  time  so  pregnant  with  truth, 
may  succeed  in  stirring  up  something  akin  to  action  in 
the  legislative  halls  of  the  land.  Indeed  there  is  no 
time  to  squander  in  speculation.  The  most  lukewarm 
friend  of  the  State  must  perceive — ^if  he  perceives  any 
thing — that  the  glory  of  the  Ancient  Dominion  is  in  a 
fainting— is  in  a  dying  condition.  Her  once  great  name 
is  becoming,  in  the  North,  a  bye-word  for  imbecility- 
all  over  the  South,  a  type  for  "  the  things  that  Asm 
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Wca."    And  lamely  to  ponder  upon  times  gone  by  is 
BOi  to  meei  the  exigencies  of  times  present  or  to  come. 
Memory  will  not  help  ua.    The  recollection  of  our  for- 
mer  high  estate  will  not  benefit  us.  I^etusacU  While 
we  have  a  resource  let  us  make  it  of  afsiL    Let  us 
proceed,  at    once,  to   the  establishment   throughout 
tbe  country,  of  dufricf  scAoob,  upon  a  plan  of  or- 
ganization aimilar  to  that  of  our  New  England  friendsk 
If  then,  in  lime,  Virginia  shall  be  "regenerated — ^if  she 
shall,  hereafter,  assume,  as  is  just,  that  proud  station 
from  which  her  own  supine  and  over-weening  self- 
esteem  has  been  the  means  of  precipitating  her,  **  it 
will  all  be  owing,*'  (we  take  pleasure  in  repeating  the 
noble  and  prophetic  words  of  Mr.  Minor,)  "  it  will 
an  be  owing,  under  Proridence,  to  the  hearkening 
to  that  Toice— -not  kmd,  but  solemn  and  earnest — which 
from  the  shrine  of  Reason  and  the  tombs  of  buried 
eommonwealths,  reiterates  and  enforces  the  momentous 

-'  SKLMBTBlf  TBE  PEOPLE.'  ^ 

LEGENDS  OP  A  LOG  CABIN. 


Ltgmdg  o/  •  Log  Cakm*  By  a  Watem  Man,  AVto 
Tmrk  :  Oeorge  Dtarhmm^  PubHsker. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  this  book  in  spite 
of  some  very  glaring  faults  and  absurdities  with  which 
it  is  besprinkled.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Charles  F. 
Hoffman,  Esq.  the  author  of  ^  Winter  m  ike  Weai,  (why 
will  our  writers  persist  in  this  piece  of  starched  and 
antique  affectation  7)  and  consists  of  seven  Tales,  viz. 
The  Htmlcr's  Tow,  The  Heiress  qfBrandshf,  The  Prenek- 
■mi's  Story,  The  £agluAman'<  Story,  The  Yonkee's  Story, 
The  Wymihes  Story,  tout  the  Mimte  Men,  The  plot 
will  be  readily  conceived.  A  heterogeneous  company 
•re  assembled  by  accident,  on  a  snowy  night, in  the  Log 
Cabin  of  a  Western  hunter,  and,  pour  passer  le  temps, 
amuse  themselves  in  telling  Stories. 

The  thaUer^s  Fow  is,  we  think,  the  best  of  the  series. 
A  dreamy  student  who  can  never  be  induced  to  forsake 
his  books  fi>r  the  more  appropriate  toils  of  a  backwoods' 
existence,  is  suddenly  aroused  from  his  apathy  by  the 
murder  of  his  old  father  by  an  Indian — a  murder  which 
lakes  place  under  the  scholar's  own  eyes,  and  which 
night  have  been  prevented  but  for  his  iterance  in  the 
art  of  handling  and  loading  a  rifle.    The  entire  change 
wrought  in  the  boy's  character  is  well  managed.    The 
Heiress  of  Brtmdsby  is  a  tale  neither  so  verisimilar,  nor 
so  well  told.    It  details  the  love  of  a  Virginian  heiress 
for  a  Methodist  of  no  very  enticing  character ;  and  con- 
dudes  by  the  utter  subversion,  through  the  means  of  all 
powerful  love,  of  the  lady's  long  cherished  notions  of 
aristoerscy.    The  Frenehnan^s  Story  has  appeared  be- 
fine  in  the  American  Monthly  Magazine.    It  is  a  well 
imagined  and  well  executed  tale  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tioD.    The  fate  of  M.  Girond  "who  left  town  suddenly,** 
ii  related  with  that  air  of  naked  and  unvarnished  truth 
•0  apt  to  render  even  a  silly  narrative  interesting.    The 
JBsgjisibMa'j  Story  is  afailure— full  of  such  palpable  folly 
that  we  have  a  difficulty  in  ascribing  it  to  the  same  pen 
which  wrote  the  other  portions  of  the  volume.    The 
vhoie  tale  betrays  a  gross  ignorance  of  law  in  general — 
md  of  English  law  in  espedaL    The  Yankee's  Story  is 
nodi  better—bat  not  very  good.    We  have  our  doubts 
a  to  the  genuine  Yaakeeism  of  the  narrator.    Hislan^ 
{uge^  at  all  erents,  savors  but  little  of  Down  East. 


The  fVyandoCs  Story  is  also  good  (this  too  has  appeared 
in  the  American  Monthly  Magazine) — ^but  we  have  fault 
to  find,  likewise,  with  .the  phraseology  in  this  mstance. 
No  Indian,  let  Chateaubrtand^nd  others  say  what  they 
please,  ever  indulged,  for  a  half  hour  at  a  time,  in  the 
disjointed  and  hyperbolical  humbug  here  attributed  to 
the  Wyandot  The  Minute  Men  is  the  last  of  the  series, 
and  from  its  being  told  by  the  author  himself,  is,  we 
suppose,  considered  by  him  the  best.  It  is  a  tale  of  the 
year  seventy-five — but,  although  interesting,  we  do  not 
think  it  equal  to  either  The  Drenehman*s  Story  or  The 
Hwnter's  Vow,  We  recommend  the  volume  to  the  at* 
tention  of  our  readers.    It  is  excellently  gotten  up. 

TRAITS  OP  AMERICAN  LIFE. 

TrfdH  of  American  L\fe,  By  Mrs,  Sarah  J.  Hale,  Edi- 
tor of  **  The  Ameriean  Ladies*  MagaxUie,**  and  Author  of 
"  Xorthwood,*^  «  flora's  Interpreter/*  ^.  ^e.  Philadel- 
phia  :  E.  L.  Carey,  and  A,  Hart, 

This  volume  is  beautifully  printed— -and  we  are  happy 
in  being  able  to  say,  conscientbusly,  that  its  neat  ex- 
ternal appearance  is  its  very  least  recommendation. 
We  are,  however,  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  Preface— 
can  it  be  that  its  ambiguity  is  intentional?  **Tha 
Sketches  and  Stories  here  offered  to  the  public" — says 
Mrs.  Hale — "  have  not  isntirely  the  attraction  of  novelty 
to  plead  in  theu'  favor— but  the  author  trusts  that  the 
sentiments  inculcated,  and  principles  illustrated,  are 
such  as  will  bear  a  reiteration."  Does  Mrs.  H.  nean 
to  say  that  these  stories  have  been  published  in  any 
form  before  7  (if  so,  she  should  have  said  it  more  ex- 
plicitly)— or  does  she  allude  merely  tQ  novelty  of  man- 
ner or  of  matter  7  We  think  that  some  of  these  sketches 
are  old  acquaintances  of  ours. 

The  volume  consists  of  fourteen  different  articles. 
The  Lloyds— The  Catholic  Convert— The  Silver  Mine 
— ^Political  Parties— A  New  Year's  Story— Captain 
Glover's  Daughtci^-The  Fate  of  a  Favorite— The  Ro- 
mance of  Travelling— ^The  Thanksgiving  of  the  Heart 
—The  Lottery  Ticket— An  Old  Maid— Ladies'  Pairs 
— ^The  Mode— and  The  Mysterious  Box.  The  Silver 
Mine  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the  whole — but  they  are 
all  written  with  grace  and  spirit,  and  form  a  volume  of 
exceeding  interest.  Mrs.  Hale  has  already  attained  a 
high  rank  among  the  female  writers  of  America,  and 
bids  fair  to  attain  a  far  higher. 

WESTERN  SKETCHES. 
SkeUhes  of  History,  Life,  and  Manners  in  the  West,  By 
James  HaU,    Philadelphia :  Harrison  HaXL 

Mr.  Hall  has  made  himself  extensively  known  by  his 
Tales  and  Legends,  as  well  as  by  his  labors- in  the  edi- 
torship of  the  WesUm  Monthly  Magazine,  From  his 
long  residence  in  the  West,  and  fvom  his  undoubted 
abilities  as  a  writer,  we  should  suppose  he  would  be 
excellently  qualified  to  write  precisely  such  a  book  as 
he  has  written.  His  object  in  the  present  publication 
seems  to  be  not  so  much  the  furnishing  of  topographical 
or  statistical  details,  as  the  sketching  of  cHaraster  and 
life  in  the  West,  prior  to  the  dose  of  the  late  war.  To 
those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  Mf^  Hall,  or  with 
Mr.  Hall's  writings,  it  is  superfluous  to  say  that  the 
book  is  well  written.  Wild  romance  and  exciting  ad- 
venture form  its  staple. 
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The  policy  of  our  government  in  regard  to  the  Abo- 
rigines is  detailed  in  the  commencement  of  the  first 
volume — the  latter  portion  is  occupied  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  French  in  the  great  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  with  the  adventures  of  the  white  set- 
tlers on  the  Ohio.  The  second  volume  is  more  varied, 
and,  we  think,  by  far  more  interesting.  It  treats,  among 
other  things,  of  Burr's  conspiracy — of  the  difBculties 
experienced  in  Mississippi  navigation,  and  of  ihe  vari- 
ous military  operations  carried  on  in  the  wilderness  of 
the  North  West.  An  Appendix,  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  embraces  some  papers  relative  to  the  first  settle- 
ment of  Kentucky — none  of  which  have  hitherto  been 
published.  We  confidently  recommend  to  our  readers 
the  Western  Sketches  of  Mr.  Hall,  in  the  full  antici- 
pation of  their  finding  in  the  book  a  fund  both  of  in- 
formation and  amusement. 

AMERICAN  ALMANAC. 

The  Jhnaican  Almanac^  and  RepotUory  qf  Useful 
Knowledge^  far  the  year  1836.  Botton :  PubUshed  by 
CharUs  Boteen, 

This  is  the  seventh  number  of  this  invaluable  work. 
Its  editor,  from  the  first  year  of  its  publication,  is  un- 
derstood to  have  been  J.  K  Worcester,  Esq.  the  inde- 
fhtigable  author  and  compiler  of  a  number  of  works 
requiring  great  industry,  perseverance,  and  talent 
Nearly  twenty  V^ats  ago  he  became  known  to  the 
public  by  his  Universal  Gazetteer,  a  second  edition  of 
which,  af  the  present  time,  we  agree  with  the  North 
American  Review  in  thinking  would  be  highly  accepta- 
ble to  the  public.  Mr.  Worcester  has  also  published  a 
Gazetteer  of  the  United  States — ^The  Elements  of  Ge- 
ography— the  Elements  of  History — ^The  Historical 
Atlas — an  Edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  as  improved 
by  Todd  and  abridged  by  Chalmers— an  Abridgment 
of  the  American  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Webster — and, 
lastly,  A  Comprehensive  Pronouncing  and  Explanatory 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  with  Pronouncing 
Vocabularies  of  Classical,  Scripture,  and  Modern  Geo- 
graphical Names — all  of  them  works  of  intrinsic  merit. 

The  American  Almanac  has  long  had  a  well-estab- 
lished reputation,  and  Mr.  Worcester  is  understood  to 
have  prepared,  invariably,  all  of  its  valuable  contents 
with  the  exception  of  Uie  astronomical  department. 
When  we  consider  the  great  variety  of  topics  treated 
o(  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  procuring  accurate  in- 
formation in  relation  to  many  of  them,  we  must  all 
admire  the  energy  of  the  editor  in  having  brought  the 
work  to  its  present  high  state  of  perfection  and  utility. 
We  know  of  no  publication  of  the  kind  more  fully  en- 
titled to  be  called  *'  A  Repository  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge." 

The  Almanae  for  1836  contains  the  usual  Register  of 
the  General  and  State  Govemmenu,  together  with  a 
vast  amount  of  statistical  and  miscellaneous  matter ; 
but  "  it  is  more  particularly  characterized  by  an  ac- 
count of  the  principal  Benevolent  Institutions  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  view  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Statis- 
tics of  the  Religious  Denominations.** 

We  believe  that  no  work  of  an  equal  extent  in  Ame- 
rica contains  as  much  important  statistical  infbrmation 
as  the  seven  volumes  of  the  American  Almanac.  We 
are  happy  to  learn  that  complete  sets  of  the  publica- 
tion can  still  be  obtained. 


cuisrroN  bradshaw. 

CUnicH  Bradehaw ;  or  The  Adventaru  ^  m  Lmcyer, 
Philadelphia:  Carey,  Lea  ^  Bkauhard. 

We  have  no  doubt  this  book  will  be  a  favorite  with 
many  readers— but  for  our  own  parts  we  do  not  like  it. 
While  the  author  aims  at  originality,  and  evidently 
fancies  himself  the  pioneer  of  a  new  region  in  fictitioos 
literature,  he  has,  we  think,  unwittingly  stumbled  upon 
that  very  worst  species  of  imitation,  the  paraphratieaL 
CUnUm  Bradehaw,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Laufyer,  is  in- 
tended, we  humbly  conceive,  as  a  pendant,  in  America, 
to  Henry  Pelham,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman^  in 
England.  There  are,  however,  some  little  awkward 
discrepancies.  When  Pelham  luxuriates  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  Bradshaw  is  obstreperous  in  the  tavern, 
no  ingenuity  can  sustain  a  parallel  The  polished 
manners  of  the  one  are  not  equalled  by  even  the  self> 
polished  pumps  of  the  other.  When  the  British  hero 
is  witty  and  ruherehi,  the  American  fails  to  rival  him 
by  merely  trying  to  be  both.  The  exquisite's  conver- 
sation is  sentiment  itself,  and  we  have  no  stomach  af^ 
terwards  for  the  lawyer^s  sentiment  and  water. 

"  The  plan  of  this  novel,**  says  a  correspondent  of  a 
contemporary  Magazine,  for  whose  editorial  opinions 
we  have  the  highest  respect,  ^  is  exceedingly  simple, 
and  the  moral  it  unfolds,  if  not  of  the  most  elevated 
kind,  is  still  useful  and  highly  applicable  to  our  exist* 
ing  state  of  society.  It  is  the  story  of  a  young  lawyer 
of  limited  means,  and  popular  talents,  whose  ambition 
urges  him  to  elevate  himself  by  all  the  honorable  me- 
thods in  his  power.  His  professional  pursuits  lead  him 
among  the  coarsest  criminals,  while  his  political  career 
brings  him  in  contact  with  the  venal  and  corrupt  of  all 
parties.  But  true  alike  to  himself  and  the  community 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  the  stem  principles  of  a  re- 
publican, and  the  uncompromising  spirit  of  a  gmtle- 
man,  are  operative  under  all  circumstanoes."  These 
words  we  quote  as  afiTordtng,  in  a  brief  space,  some  idea 
of  the  plot  of  Clinton  Bradshaw.  We  repeat,  how. 
ever,  that  we  dislike  the  novel,  considered  as  a  nooel. 
Some  detached  passages  are  very  good.  The  chief  ex- 
cellence of  the  book  consists  in  a  certain  Flemish  cari- 
caturing of  vulgar  habitudes  and  action.  The  whole 
puts  us  irresistibly  in  mind  of  High  Life  below  Stmrs, 
Its  author  is,  we  understand,  a  gentleman  of  Cincinnati. 

ENGLISH  ANNUALS. 

Friendship's  Offering  and  Winters  Wreath  for  1836-* 
a  beautiful  jouoentr.  The  literary  portion  unusually 
good.  The  tale  of  The  CoantesSf  by  Mrs.  Norton,  is  the 
best  article  in  the  book.  The  embellishments  are  mostly 
of  a  high  order.  Plate  No.  7 — The  Countess,  engrav^l 
by  H.  T.  Ryall,  from  an  original  painting  by  R  T. 
Parris,  is  ex<|uisite  indeed — unsurpassed  by  any  plate 
within  our  knowledge. 

The  Forget  J\Se  J^otfor  1836,  edited  by  Shoberl,  is,  per- 
haps, superior  to  the  Winter's  Wreath  in  pictorial,  al- 
though slightly  inferior  in  literary  merit.  AU  the  en- 
gravings here  are  admirable. 

Fisher's  Drairtng-Aoom  Scrap-Bookfor  1836,  edUedby 
L,  E,  Xr.  is;  in  typographical  beauty,  unrivalled. — 
The  literary  portion  of  the  work  is  but  so  so,  although 
written  nearly  altogether  by  L.  E.  L.  These  Annuals 
may  all  be  obtained,  in  Richmond,  at  the  bookstore  of 
Mr.  C.  HaU. 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  HISTORY 

ASro  nSSEHT  CONDITION  OF  TRIPOLI,  WITH  SOMtt  AC- 
COUNTS  OP  THK  OTHER  BARBAET  STATB& 

NO.  Z.— (Condnaed.)  . 
fCPThe  writer  of  these  Sketches  endeavors  to  give 
tntin  in  each  onmber,  some  distinct  portion  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Barbary  States;  this  however  is  in  some 
cases  impracticable,  either  from  want  of  time  on  his 
part, or  from  want  of  place  in  the  sheets  of  the  Messen- 
ger. The  present  number  will  contain  merely  the  con- 
dusbn  of  the  portion,  commenced  in  the  lasti  so  that 
the  next,  may  embrace  the  whole  of  the  war  between 
France  and  Algiers. 

In  a  country  where  the  establishment  of  innocence  or 
guilt  depends  much  less  on  the  weight  and  character  of 
evidence,  than  on  the  interests  or  influence  of  those 
possessing  power,  and  where  punishment  is  entirely 
disproportioned  to  ofience,  Do  unfavorable  inference 
eould  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  flight  of  the  accused. 
The  D'Ghies  family  had  been  uniformly  the  friends  of 
the  Americans,  and  Hassuna  although  suspected  of  too 
much  devotion  to  the  interests  o£ France,  upon  the  whole 
bore  a  fair  charafeter,  and  was  on  terms  of  social  inti- 
macy with  the  family  of  Mr.  Coxe.  The  charge  against 
him  was  of  a  strange  nature,  and  one  not  likely  to 
be  substantiated ;  he  protested  that  he  was  innocent  of 
all  improper  conduct  with  regard  to  the  unfortunate 
tzaveller,  that  the  British  Consul  was  anxious  to  pro- 
cure his  destruction  from  motives  of  personal  enmity, 
and  that  his  only  desire  was  to  go  to  England  where 
he  could  easily  clear  himself  from  all  imputations. 
Nor  could  any  feelings  of  peculiar  delicacy  towards 
the  British  Consul  be  expected  to  influence  Mr.  Coxe 
on  this  occasion.    The  efforts  made  by  Warrington  in 
1S13  to  rescue  Morat  Rais,  after  the  attack  on  the 
American  Consul,  have  been  already  noticed  ;  he  had 
also  in  IS28  endeavored,  though  ineffectually,  to  protect 
Dr.  Sherry  an  Englishman  who  had  circulated  a  story 
ihat  the  frigate  Philadelphia  was  burnt  by  Maltese 
hired  for  the  purpose  by  the  Americans;  and  he  had  on 
various  other  occasions  advanced  pretensions  to  supe- 
riority over  the  Consul  of  the  United  States,  which 
were  unfounded  and  insulting. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Coxe  raaolved  to  pro- 
tect the  fugitive  minister,  and  he  therefore  immediately 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Pasha,  in  which  he  requested  a 
Takerm  or  written  assurance  under  the  seal  of  the  State, 
that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  molest  Hassuna; 
stating  at  the  same  time,  that  he  only  required  what  was 
frequently  granted  to  the  other  Consuls.  No  answer 
haring  been  made  to  this  request,  it  was  repeated  on 
the  7th  of  August.  On  the  9th  the  Pasha  replied  by 
letter  chat  he  could  not  grant  the  warrant  for  Hassuna's 
afety,as  the  aflfair  was  one  of  great  imparlance  between 
bimadf  and  the  British  Government,  and  in  which  the 
AmericBn  Coosol  was  in  no  wise  concerned ;  he  added 
Uist  if  Mr.  Coxe  could  obtain  Warrington*s  permission 


in  writing  to  interfere  in  the  case  and  deposite  it  with 
him,  he  would  make  no  farther  objection,  and  that  tlie 
American  Consul  *'  might  however  keep  Hassuna  in  hia 
house  until  the  affair  should  be  decided." 

Mr.  Coxe  was  naturally  indignant  at  the  terms  of 
this  letter,  by  which  his  exercise  of  a  right  allowed  to 
other  Consuls,  was  tnade  to  depend  upon  the  will 
of  the  representative  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  more 
so  as  he  had  reason  to  suspect,  that  it  had  been 
dictated  by  Warrington  himsel£  To  keep  Hassu- 
na in  his  house  until  the  affair  was  decided,  would  be 
merely  to  act  as  his  jailer  until  the  hour  of  his  execu- 
tion ;  for  the  Pasha  it  was  well  known  would  not  scru- 
ple to  declare  him  guilty  of  theft  or  murder  if  the  British 
Consul  should  require  it,  and  it  would  be  scarcely  re- 
concileable  either  with  principle  or  usage,  to  continue  to 
protect  a  man,  after  his  conviction  of  such  crimes  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  law  of  the  country. 

Fortunately  at  this  moment  the  American  sloop  of  war 
Fairfleld  had  just  entered  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  and  her 
commander  Captain  Parker,  after  examining  the  circunv* 
stances  of  the  case  as  far  as  known,  agreed  to  receive 
Hassuna  on  board  his  ship,  and  to  conduct  him  to  some 
place  from  which  he  could  with  safety  proceed  to  Eng- 
land. Being  anxious  however  to  secure  themselves  from 
charges  of  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  plan  was  privately  intimated  to  Yusuf,  and 
they  were  not  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  that  he 
would  rejoice  at  being  thus  delivered  from  the  difficulty. 
The  guards  were  indeed  doubled  on  that  night,  and  tlicy 
patroled  the  streets  leading  from  the  American  Consul* 
ate  to  the  harbor,  but  this  was  only  intended  to  deceive 
Warrington ;  for  Hassuna  was  safely  conducted  on 
board  the  Fairfield,  in  the  dress  of  a  Christian,  without 
any  interruption  from  the  numerous  parties  of  soldiers 
whom  they  met  on  the  way. 

When  Hassuna's  evasion  was  known  in  Tripoli,  the 
utmost  joy  was  manifested  by  the  inhabitants,  and  he 
received  on  board  the  Fairfield  tbe  visits  of  Hadji 
Massen  and  of  many  other  principal  persons  of  the  city, 
who  congratulated  him  openly  on  his  escape  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  British  Consul.  The  Fairfield  remain- 
ed in  Tripoli  until  the  14th  of  August,  during  which 
period  every  attention  was  received  by  her  officers  from 
the  Pasha  and  his  Court ;  she  then  sailed  for  Tunis, 
cmd  from  that  place  to«Port  Mahon,  where  Hassurta  left 
her;  but  instead  of  proceeding  to  Elngland  as  he  had 
declared  to  be  his  intention,  he  went  by  way  of  Spain 
to  France  in  which  country  he  has  since  resided. 

On  the  10th  of  August  Mr.  Warrington  addressed  a 
most  angry  epistle  to  the  American  Consul,  in  which 
after  asserting  that  D'Ghies  had  been  *' proved  guilty 
of  fraud  and  theft  and  suspected  of  murder,"  and  taking 
it  "for  granted  that  the  Commander  of  the  Fairfield 
must  be  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  delinquency 
of  the  fugitive,*'  he  requested  that  his  letter  should  be 
shown  to  Captain  Parker;  declaring  in  conclusion  that 
should  the  criminal  escape  from  justice  the  whole  res- 
ponsibility would  rest  upon  Mr.  Coxe,  and  the  case 
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be  submitted  to  the  American  Government.  Mr.  Coxe 
replied  on  the  llih  that  he  had  yet  to  learn  how 
and  when  the  guilt  of  Hassuna  had  been  establish- 
ed ;  and  that  although  he  deeply  lamented  the  fate 
of  Major  Laing,  yet  his  feelings  should  not  prevent  him 
from  maintaining  the  honor  of  his  flag,  nor  induce  him 
to  submit  to  any  dictation.  On  receipt  of  this  answer 
Col.  Warrington  entered  a  protest  in  the  name  of  his 
Government  against  Mr.  Coxe*8  interference  in  the  af- 
fair; the  Pasha  also  addressed  a  letter  on  the  12th  to  the 
American  Consul,  in  which  he  declared  that  person  an* 
swerable  for  ail  the  consequences  of  Hassuna's  depar- 
lure,  and  expressed  his  resolution  to  complain  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  on  Che  subject.  This 
letter  although  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Pasha,  was  writ- 
ten in  Italian  in  the  hand  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  British 
Consulate,  and  delivered  by  Vanbreugel  the  Consul  of 
the  Netherlands  who  was  known  to  be  devoted  to  the 
service  of  Warrington.  These  circumstances  rendered 
it  extremely  probable  that  the  letter  was  drawn  up  by 
the  British  Consul  and  merely  sealed  by  Yusuf  as  a 
peace  offering,  particularly  as  the  British  flag  was 
again  displayed  on  the  following  day  in  token  of  re- 
conciliation. Under  this  impression  Mr.  Coxe  replied 
on  the  ]4lh,  that  so  far  from  fearing  inquiries  as  to  his 
conduct,  he  had  already  submitted  the  circumstances  to 
the  consideration  of  his  Government,  not  doubling  that 
it  would  approve  a  course  by  which  the  Pasha  of  Tri- 
poli "  had  been  indirectly  saved  from  great  trouble  and 
uneasiness.**  Here  the  American  Consul's  agency  in 
the  affair  terminated  ;  a  few  days  after  Yusuf  at  a  pri- 
vate audience,  expressed  the  most  friendly  feelings  to 
Mr.  Coxe,  and  hinted  his  satisfaction  at  having  been 
thus  happily  extricated  from  so  disagreeable  a  situation. 

Meanwhile  Mohammed  D*Ghies  remained  in  the 
house  of  Baron  Rousseau.  On  the  12th  of  August 
Colonel  Warrington  accompanied  by  some  other  Con- 
suls, made  a  formal  demand  on  the  Baron  for  the  de- 
livery t)f  Major  Laing's  papers,  exhibiting  the  deposi- 
tion of  D*Ghies  in  su  pport  of  his  proceed  ings.  Rousseau 
appeared  to  be  highly  indignant  at  this  demand,  and 
Mohammed  on  seeing  the  declaration  which  was  said 
'  to  have  been  made  by  him,  denied  all  knowledge  of  it ; 
having  been  assured  however  that  no  injury  would  be 
done  to  him,  he  left  his  asylum  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  Pasha  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Consular  corps, 
he  repeated  the  assertion  first  made  to  the  Bey,  declaring 
at  the  same  time  that  his  subsequent  denial  had  been 
extorted  from  him  by  the  French  Consul,  who  had 
threatened  otherwise  to  expel  him  from  his  house. 
Baron  Rousseau  upon  this  struck  his  Hag,  and  imme- 
diately embarked  with  his  whole  family  for  France, 
without  deigning  to  make  any  reply  to  the  accusations 
preferred  against  him;  his  departure  while  the  afiair 
was  undetermined,  and  he  had  nothing  to  fear  but 
exposure,  was  certainly  not  calculated  to  produce  an 
impression  in  his  favor. 

Soon  after  the  French  Consul  had  quitted  Tripoli, 
the  persons  whom  the  Pasha  had  summoned  from  the 
South  arrived,  and  were  examined  in  the  presence  of 
the  British  and  other  Consuls.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
condemn  any  man  on  the  testimony  of  Moors  and  Arabs, 
as  those  people  appear  to  be  morally  incapable  of  giving 
a  correct  account ;  particularly  too  when  as  in  this  case 
the  examination  was  exclusively  conducted  by  those  who 


were  opposed  to  the  accused.  From  the  accounts  of  Col- 
Warrington,  it  appears  to  have  been  clearly  established 
by  their  examinations,  that  the  papers  of  Major  I^aing 
were  received  by  Hassuna  about  the  spring  of  1828 ;  of 
their  having  been  delivered  by  him  to  the  French  Consul 
no  direct  evidence  has  been  adduced  besides  the  decla- 
ration of  Mohammed  D'Ghies.  Many  collateral  circum- 
stances however  united  to  confirm  this  statement,  and 
even  Mr.  Coxe  notwithstanding  all  the  prepossessions 
which  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  entertained  in  favor 
of  Hassuna  and  against  Colonel  Warrington,  admitted 
to  the  latter  on  tlie  20th  of  November  1829,  his  convic- 
tion that  the  communications  of  the  unfortunate  traveller 
had  been  thus  disposed  ot 

This  afTairexcited  much  attention  in  Europe  when  the 
circumstances  became  known  there.    The  Briti^  Ain- 
bassador  at  Paris  was  instructed  by  his  Government,  to 
demand  from  that  of  France,  explanations  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  its  Representative  in  Tripoli.    A  com- 
mission was  accordingly  instituted  at  Paris,  which  after 
interrogating  Rousseau  and  examining  the  proofs  pre- 
sented, declared  the  charge  against  him  to.bewholly 
without  foundation,  and  that  against  Hassuna  D'Ghies 
to  be  unsupported  by  sufficient  evidence.     The  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  appears  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  this  decision  ;  the  measures  adopted  by  France  in 
consequence  of  it  will  be  hereafter  related.     The  Lon- 
don Ctuarterly  Review  however,  in  which  several  arti- 
cles relative  to  Laing  had  already  appeared,  protested 
against  the  report  of  the  commission ;  the  number  of 
that  periodical  for  March  1830,  contains  a  statement  of 
the  circumstances  which  occurredjn  Tripoli  so  partial, 
so  unjust,  and  accompanied  with  such  illiberal  remarks 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Coxe,  that  some  notice  of  it  seems 
here  to  be  necessary. 

From  the  minuteness  with  which  many  of  the  events 
are  detailed  in  this  Review,  and  the  apparent  precision 
as  to  dates,  it  is  probable  that  the  materials  were  fur- 
nished by  Colonel  Warrington  himself:  yet  the  state- 
ment is  defective  with  regard  to  several  important  par- 
ticulars; facts  with  which  the  British  Consul  was 
undoubtedly  acquainted,  and  which  might  have  given  a 
different  color  to  the  case,  are  omitted  ;  and  there  are 
errors  calculated  to  lessen  confidence  in  accounts  not 
confirmed  by  other  testimony  than  the  assertion  of  the 
Reviewer.  One  of  these  errors  is  remarkable,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  it  arose  from  accidenL  In 
the  Review  it  is  said  that  the  Pasha  made  his  declara- 
tion respecting  the  receipt  of  the  papers  by  Hnssuna 
and  their  delivery  to  the  French  Consul,  on  the  5th  of 
August;  that  in  consequence  of  this,  D'Ghies  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  American  Consulate  on  the  9th, 
and  had  been  transferred  on  the  same  night  to  the 
Fairfield,  which  sailed  the  day  afler.  Thus  Mr.  Coxe 
is  represented  as  having  acted  with  so  much  haste,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  Pasha  or  Colonel  Warrington 
to  explain  the  motives  of  their  desire  to  arrest  Hassuna, 
or  to  take  any  measures  for  proving  his  guilt  until  he  was 
beyond  their  reach.  Now  from  the  official  documents 
of  the  Arherican  Consulate,  it  appears  that  D*Ghies 
sought  an  asylum  there  on  the  20th  of  July,  that  he 
was  placed  on  board  ship  on  the  9th  of  August,  and  that 
the  Fairfield  remained  in  the  harbor  until  the  14th  ;  he 
therefore  passed  nearly  three  weeks  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Coxe,  daring  which  the  Pasha  was  twice  requested 
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to  give  Ao  aasurance  for  hU  safety  such  as  had  been 
oAca  granted  in  simiiar  eases  to  Consuls  of  other  Pow- 
ers ;  be  was  not  placed  on  board  the  Fairfield  until  an 
iavasoo  of  the  Consular  dwelling  was  reasonably  ap- 
prehended, and  he  continued  in  the  port  five  days  aAer- 
wanb  on  board  that  ship.    These  circumstances  must 
have  been  known  to  the  person  who  furnished  the 
materials  for  the  article,  and  should  in  honor  have  been 
stated  correctly. 

The  motives  assigned  in  the  Review  for  Hassuna's 
intcnepiing  the  papers,  are  that  he  had  arranged  some 
plan  either  for  destroying  Major  Laing,  or  for  extort- 
ing oioBey  finom  his  friends  in  order  to  insure  his  safe 
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letoni;  that  this  plan  had  been  discovered  by  the  tra- 
▼eller,  and  that  I^Gbies,  learning  that  his  schemes  had 
been  thns  penetrated  by  the  person  who  was  their 
prneipal  object,  had  suppressed  the  communications  in 
order  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  his  villainy.    This 
supposition  appears  to  be  founded  chiefly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, OB  a  passage  in  one  of  the  letters  received  from 
liSfDg;  intimating  the  discovery  of  some  treachery  on 
the  part  of  those  about  him ;  the  charge  that  Hassuna 
had  been  accessory  to  the  murder  of  the  traveller,  is  to 
be  attributed  only  to  the  enmity  of  Warrington,  as 
nothing  has  been  elicited  in  any  way  calculated  to  con- 
iirm  it.    With  regard  to  the  French  Consul's  share  in 
the  afifkir,  the  Reviewer  aAer  citing  some  plausible  rea- 
sons for  believing  him  to  have  been  implicated,  and 
many  which  are  utterly  futile,  seems  to  consider  tliat  he 
may  haw  been  induced  to  such  dishonorable  conduct 
purely  from  desire  to  obtain  distinction  by  appropria- 
ting to  himself  in  some  way,  the  results  of  Laing's 
expedition.    The  grounds  for  this  opinion  are  that 
Rousseau  had  for  some  time  previous,  been  engaged  in 
reaearf  hen  concerning  the  interior  of  Africa,  upon  which 
subject  he  not  only  corresponded  with  scientific  societies 
in  Franee,  hot  also  conducted  a  journal  in  Tripolu 

The  Reviewer  however  in  all  these  accounts  and  con- 
jectures, is  careful  to  forget  that  Hassuna  was  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Tripoli,  that  political  reasons  may  have 
impelled  him  to  prevent  the  delivery  of  the  papers,  and 
that  he  may  have  acted  in  the  whole  affair  conformably 
with  the  usages  not  only  of  Tripoli,  but  of  almost 
every  Government  in  Europe.  A  British  officer  engaged 
in  exploring  the  interior  of  Africa,  may  well  have  been 
the  object  of  suspicion  at  Tripoli.     Has  scientific  re- 
search been  even  oatenaibly  the  only  motive  for  such 
expeditions  7  Would  Major  Laing  have  been  permitted 
to  proceed  under  this  pretext  through  certain  parts  of 
Russia?  Would  a  French  or  Russian  officer  until  lately 
have  been  allowed  to  visit  British  India  7  The  Tripoline 
Government  did  not  dare  refuse  a  passage  to  the  English 
tnfeller  through  its  dominions ;  his  actions  were  doubt- 
leas  observed,  and  it  was  proper  that  they  should  have 
been;  his  letters  may  have  been  opened,  may  have 
been  found  to  contain  matter  the  communication  of 
whicfa  would  be  dangerous  to  the  state,  may  have  been 
in  consequence  destroyed,  may  have  been  even  deli- 
vered to  a  Consul  of  another  Power.    Such  things  are 
eoQstsstly  done  in  Su  Petersburg,  in  Viennit,  in  Paris, 
•ad  in  many  other  places,  and  although  they  cannot  be 
(Irfemfed,  ytt  it  is  scarcely  fiur  to  brand  the  African 
Minister  with  infamy  for  that  which  is  daily  practised 
by  Mettenueb,  Nesaelrode  and  Thiers. 


How  shall  the  burial  rite  be  read  7 
The  solemn  song  be  sung  7 

The  requiem  for  the  loveliest  dead, 
That  ever  died  so  young  7 

Her  friends  are  gazing  on  her, 

And  on  her  gaudy  bier. 
And  weep ! — oh !  to  dishonor 

Her  beauty  with  a  tear ! 

They  loved  her  for  her  wealth— 

And  they  hated  her  for  her  pride- 
But  she  grew  in  feeble  health. 
And  they  love  her — that  she  died. 

They  tell  me  (while  they  speak 
Of  her  "  costly  broider'd  pall»») 

That  my  voice  is  growing  weak — 
That  I  should  not  sing  at  all — 

Or  that  my  tone  should  be 
Tun*d  to  such  solemn  song 

So  mournfully — so  mournfully, 
That  the  dead  may  feel  no  wrong. 

But  she  is  gone  above. 

With  young  Hope  at  her  sid^ 
And  I  am  drunk  with  love 

Of  the  dead,  who  is  my  bride. 

Of  the  dead — dead — who  lies 

All  motionless. 
With  the  death  upon  her  eyes, 

And  the  life  upon  each  tress. 

In  June  she  died — in  June 
Of  life — beloved,  and  fair ; 

But  she  did  not  die  too  soon, 
Nor  with  too  calm  an  air. 

From  more  than  fiends  on  earth, 

Helen,  thy  soul  is  riven. 
To  join  the  all- hallowed  mirth 

Of  more  than  thrones  in  heaven — 

Therefore,  to  thee  this  night 

I  will  no  requiem  raise, 
But  waft  thee  on  thy  flight. 

With  a  Pauin  of  old  days. 


B.  A.  P. 


CHARLOT  TAYON. 

It  is  curious  to  speculate  on  the  infinite  variety  of 
causes  which  have  influence  in  the  formation  of  charac- 
ter; on  the  numerous  diversities  which  are  found  under 
difilerent  circumstances ;  and  the  multiplicity  of  quali- 
ties, which,  in  their  various  combinations,  make  up  each 
whole.  What  any  man  might  have  become  under 
difilerent  training,  or  with  diflierent  fortunes,  it  is  vain 
even  to  conjecture.  Yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  jpecu* 
lating  on  the  change  which  circumstances  might  have 
made  in  the  characters  and  destinies  of  many,  who 
*'  crawl  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave**  unregarded  and 
unknown. 

Poor  old  Chariot  Tayon  I  I  have  often  puzzled  my- 
self to  tell  to  what  class  of  men  he  belonged  by  natuie. 
Illiterate,  uncultivated,  ignorant,  bred  up  on  the  outer- 
most verge  of  civilized  life,  and  spending  all  the  prime 
of  youth  and  manhood  &r  beyond  it,  it  was  hard  to  tell 
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whether  this  rude  training  had  encouraged  or  retarded 
the  growth  of  those  qualities  which  made  him  in  my 
eyes  a  remarkable  man. 

A  native  of  upper  Louisiana,  he  had  entered,  in  early 
youth,  into  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain  as  a  private 
soldier.  His  corps  was  one  of  those  whose  duties  con- 
demned I  hem  to  pass  their  days  in  the  wild  prairies, 
whicl),  extending  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  serve  rather  as  the  range 
than  the  habitation  of  small  but  numerous  bands  of 
Indians.  Such  a  life  is  of  course  a  life  of  toil,  hardship, 
and  danger.  The  qualities  which  fit  a  man  to  encounter 
Uiese,  are,  under  other  circumstances,  rewarded  by  fame. 
Even  in  scenes  so  remote,  they  do  not  always  fail  of  a 
reward,  which  to  him  who  receives  it  seems  like  fome. 
His  few  companions  are  his  world,  and  their  applause 
is  to  him  the  applause  of  the  world.  He  perils  every 
thing  to  win  it,  and,  having  fought  his  way  to  the  head 
of  a  company  of  rangers,  is  as  proud,  and  with  good 
reason,  as  Wellington  himself  of  all  his  honors,  pur- 
chased at  less  expense  of  hardship  or  danger.  It  is 
thus  that  I  account  for  the  unequalled  pride  of  this  poor 
old  man,  associated  as  it  was  in  his  uncultivated  mind 
with  all  that  lofty  courtesy  which  so  surely  accompa- 
nies a  just  sense  of  unquestioned  and  unquestionable 
merit. 

I  have  said  that  he  began  life  as  a  common  soldier. 
A  campaign  of  hard  service  was  rewarded  by  the  rank 
of  fourth  corporal.  Another  gave  him  the  third  place 
among  these  humble  but  important  officers.  In  eight 
years  he  rose,  step  by  step,  and  year  by  year,  to  the 
rank  of  first  sergeant.  Three  more  placed  him,  by  the 
like  regular  gradations,  at  the  head  of  his  company. 

As  this  was  an  independent  corps,  serving  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  settlements,  and  only  returning  to  them 
at  long  intervals,  his  station  was  one  of  great  responsi- 
bility. This  he  assumed  boldly,  and  exercised  freely. 
Incapable  of  fear,  he  was  not  easily  withheld  from  dan- 
ger by  a  distant  authority,  and,  relying  on  the  brave 
man's  maxim,  "  that  success  in  war  justifies  a  breach  of 
orders,'*  he  made  little  scruple  of  disregarding  his, 
whenever  an  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  presented 
itseld  On  some  such  occasion  he  incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  his  immediate  superior,  the  commandant  at  St. 
Charles.  To  this  worthy,  the  success  which  exposed  the 
impolicy  of  his  own  cautious  prudence,  was  by  no  means 
a  justification  for  disobedience.  He  accordingly  recall- 
ed Tayon,  imprisoned  him,  and  sent  him  in  chains  to 
New  Orleans. 

Here  the  history  of  his  imputed  offence  was  so  credi- 
table to  him,  and  the  bearing  of  the  rude  soldier  so 
forcibly  struck  the  intendant,  that  his  persecutor  was 
deposed,  and  the  prisoner  returned  in  triumph,  bearing 
with  him  a  commission  as  commandant  of  the  post. 

This  was,  in  his  estimation,  the  acm^  of  greatness 
to  a  subject.  Of  the  unapproachable  majesty  of  the 
''King  his  master,'*  as  he  delighted  to  call  him,  he 
might  have  formed  some  such  conception  as  we  have  of 
angelic  natures.  But  among  mere  men  of  common 
mould,  he  had  seen  nothing,  until  his  forced  journey  to 
New  Orleans,  and  had  perhaps  never  imagined  any 
thing  above  the  dignity  that  encircled  the  commandant 
at  St.  Charles. 

There  is  nothing  strange  in  this.  An  officer  at  once 
judicial  and  executive,  supreme  in  both  capacities,  al- 


ways acting  in  person,  and  enforcing  bis  authority  by 
the  summary  processes  of  despotism,  is  an  awful  per- 
sonage in  his  province.  Thou^  but  a  king  of  Liliput, 
he  is  a  king  to  Liliputians,  and  especially  to  biraselH 
Such  was  Chariot  Tayon  in  his  own  estimation  ;  be 
truly  **  bore  him  like  a  king,"  and  when  the  throne  of 
his  power  was  removed  from  under  htm,  he  lost  nothing 
of  majesty  in  his  falL  He  was  neither  Dionysius  at 
Corinth,  nor  Bonaparte  at  St  Helena.  He  was  neither 
familiar,  nor  peevish,  nor  querulous,  but  sat  himself 
down,  in  quiet  poverty,  in  a  cottage  on  the  edge  of  the 
village  over  which  he  had  reigned. 

I  saw  him  but  seldom,  but  always  delighted  to  con- 
verse with  him.    I  found  him  uniformly  afiOkble,  courte- 
ous and  communicative.    Though  too  self-respectful  to 
talk  gratuitously  about  himself,  a  little  address  alone  was 
necessary  to  make  him  do  so.    He  spoke  not  a  word  of 
English,  but  though  illiterate,  (for  he  could  not  read)  his 
French  was  remarkably  pure  and  euphonicaL    French 
has  often  seemed  to  me  the  appropriate  language  for 
monkeys.    In  bis  mouth  it  was  the  language  of  a  man. 
Speaking  slowly,  deliberately,  and  calmly,  in  a  strong, 
stem,  sustained  tone,  with  a  countenance  which  bore  no 
trace  even  of  a  by-gone  smile,  there  was  more  to  strike 
the  ear,  and  awaken  the  imagination,  in  his  manner, 
than  in  that  of  any  man  I  ever  saw.    The  tout  outmMe 
spoke  an  ever  present,  deep,  but  proud  and  uncom- 
plaining sense  of  wrong  unutterable  and  irreparable. 
His  figure,  except  on  horseback,  was  awkward  and 
ungainly.    He  was  very  old,  and  moved  with  difficulty. 
His  short  legs  and  arms,  his  broad  bony  hands,  and  his 
huge  Roman  nose,  reminded  me  always  of  the  legs, 
daws,  and  beak  of  a  paroquet.    His  features,  however, 
were  not  bad,  though  harsh.    A  deep-set  dark  grey  eye 
surmounted  by  a  shaggy  brow,  and  a  mouth  firmly 
compressed  and  flat,  were  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  his  face,  and  in  character  with  the  man.    His 
dress  was  uniformly  a  blue  cotton  hunting  shirt  and 
trowsers,  with  moccasins  on  his  feet,  and  a  blue  cotton 
handkerchief  tied  on  his  head  in  what  is  called  the 
French  fashion,  with  the  ends  hanging  far  down  his 
back.    In  this  garb  his  centaur  figure,  mounted  on  the 
back  of  a  wild  horse,  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  I  ever  saw. 

I  once  drew  from  him  a  sort  of  sketch  of  his  life.  It 
was  little  more  than  a  confirmation  of  what  I  had  heard 
from  others.  This  I  have  already  mentioned.  But  his 
manner,  and  the  ideas  which  escaped  from  him,  gave 
me  more  insight  into  his  character.  His  was  the  first 
example  I  had  ever  seen  of  loyalty,  not  originating  in 
personal  attachment,  wholly  uninfluenced  by  personal 
considerations,  adopted  as  a  principle,  but  cherided 
into  a  passion.  I  doubt  if  he  knew  whether  the  king 
he  served  was  king  of  France  or  of  Spain,  and  am  very 
sure  that  he  knew  no  diflference  between  Charles  3d, 
Charles  4th,  and  Ferdinand.  Whoever  he  was,  he  was 
"Le  Roi  man  motfre."  As  such  he  always  spoke  of 
him  to  the  last,  owning  no  other  allegiance,  acknowl- 
edging no  other  political  obligation  but  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  '*king  his  master."  Was  he  therefore 
malcontent  ?•— j  ust  the  reverse.  "  The  king  my  master 
laid  his  commands  upon  me,  to  deliver  up  the  post 
which  he  had  done  me  the  honor  to  place  under  my 
authority,  to  an  officer  appointed  to  receive  it  on  behalf 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States;  and  I  obeyed 
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him.  He  gave  me  to  undeistaod  at  the  same  time  that 
it  was  his  pleasure  that  I  and  my  people  should  submit 
lo  ihe  amhority  of  the  United  States,  and  conform  to 
their  laws,  and  1  haye  obeyed  him.  You  see  me  quietly 
aeqniesctng  in  the  new  onler  of  things,  and  endeavoring 
in  a]l  things  to  regulate  myself  by  your  laws;  and  1  do 
aOy  because  the  king  my  master  has  commanded  it*' 

There  was  nothing  in  his  manner  of  saying  this,  be- 
tokening that  restiTeness  with  which^men  submit  to 
what  they  cannot  help.  He  seemed  merely  to  find  a 
satisfaction  in  rehearsing  the  principles  by  which  he 
had  alwa3r8  professed  to  be  governed,  and  contemplat- 
ing the  Gonlbmiity  between  these  and  his  actions. 

At  the  tinoe  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States,  the  oM  man  was  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
The  beat  house  in  the  village  was  his,  and  he  had  slaves 
and  aereral  arpens  in  the  common  field.*    But  he  had 
now  &]Jen  on  evil  days.    He  scorned  to  acquire  any 
knowledge  of  .the  language,  laws,  and  customs  of  the 
new  masCers  of  the  country,  and  desired  only  to  live  in 
retirement  and  obscurity.    But  he  could  not  help  having 
Gome  dealings  with  the  world,  and  the  management  of 
these  he  ecmunitted  to  an  only  son,  who  had  acquired  a 
eoosaderable  proficiency  both  in  our  language  and  laws. 
But  if  Master  Louis  excelled  his  father  in  these 
things,  he  was  as  much  his  inferior  in  every  honorable 
and  manly  virtue.    In  short,  a  greater  knave  never 
breathed,  as  soon  appeared  by  his  so  managing  the  old 
man's  afiirs  as  to  reduce  him  to  wanL    At  the  same 
lime  his  cralt,  though  sufiicient  to  defVaud  his  father, 
was  no  defence  against  the  superior  art  of  the  adven- 
turers who  flocked  to  the  country.    He  too  was  reduced 
to  poverty,  and  spurned  by  his  father,  detested  by  his 
countrymen,  and  despised  by  the  Anglo-Americans, 
his  name  was  a  by-word  of  scorn.    But  he  still  bustled 
about,  trafficking  in  every  thing  he  could  lay  his  hands 
opon,  negotiating  bargains  between  new  comers  and 
the  old  inhabitants,  and  cheating  both  as  often  as  he 
could.    But  the  profits  of  his  villainy  were  small,  for 
he  was  too  cautious  to  venture  on  any  bold  measure. 

At  length,  however,  the  fiend  he  served  seemed  to 
have  betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  At 
the  opening  of  one  of  the  terms  of  St.  Charles*  Court, 
I  found  his  name  on  the  criminal  docket.  I  looked  for 
the  charge,  and  found  it  to  be  for  stealing  a  slave.  This 
was  a  capital  offence,  and  I  at  once  concluded  that 
Louis'  time  was  come.  He  had  not  a  friend  on  earth. 
Tfo  witness  could  be  expected  to  soften  a  word  of  tes- 
timony ;  no  Juror  would  do  violence  to  his  conscience 
for  his  sake,  and  he  had  therefore  no  hope  but  in  inno- 
cence; and  nothing  could  be  more  improbable  than 
that 

The  trial  came  on.  In  a  comer  of  the  room  I  ob- 
served a  cluster  of  the  poor  peasantry  of  the  village 
huddled  together  with  looks  of  concern  and  awe,  occa- 
sionally muttering  in  low  and  eaniest  tones.  They  are 
a  good-natured  people,  and  I  was  not  surprised  to  see, 
sf  I  supposed,  some  tokens  of  relenting  toward  poor 

*Aa  arpso  is  che  French  acrs.  In  the  eenie  In  which  the 
word  !■  here  «Md,  Jc  means  an  altocmencof  land,  in  the  comuMm 
Iddofa  TJUag e,  of  an  arpen  In  breadth,  and  neaally  forty  arpene 
ia  ki^h.  Three  or  four  of  iheie  contlgvoue  to  each  other,  en- 
ckned  bj  the  coaunoo  ring  fence,  and  hrooght  under  the  plough, 
vcr»iafideaf  to  supply  as  moch  of  the  neceeeariea  and  comforts 
ofBk  u  Um  staple  peasantry  of  that  country  had  any  Idea  of. 


Louis.  But  I  was  soon  led  to  put  a  different  construc- 
tion on  their  manner,  when  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
figure  sitting  with  the  head  bowed  between  the  knees^ 
which  I  at  onca  recognized  as  that  of  the  culprit'p 
father. 

As  the  cause  proceeded,  the  excited  interest  of  the 
old  man  came  in  aid  of  his  pride,  and  he  at  length 
raised  himself;  made  signs  to  those  around  him  to 
stand  aside,  and  thus  sat  full  before  me.  He  was  pale 
and  ghastly,  and  his  eye  was  sunken,  fixed,  and  ray  lest. 
With  a  countenance  betokening  stupor,  like  that  of 
one  just  recovering  from  a  stunning  blow,  he  appeared 
to  look  on  without  seeing,  and  to  listen  without  hearing. 

It  turned  out  that  Louis'  case  was  not  so  bad  as  I 
had  apjMrehended.  The  prosecution  was  conceived  in 
folly  or  malice,  for  the  slave  had  been  taken  on  a  claim 
of  property,  by  the  advice  of  a  lawyer.  Of  course  I 
had  but  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  jury,  and  he  was 
acquitted. 

This  turn  of  the  case  was  so  sudden,  that  the  poor 
Frenchmen,  who  understood  only  a  word  here  and 
there,  were  unprepared  for  it,  and  began  among  them- 
selves aireager  jabbering,  which  at  length  awakened  the 
faculties  of  the  old  man.  He  caught  a  fow  words,  and 
then  seemed,  for  the  first  time,  to  listen  understandingly 
to  what  he  heard.  But  whatever  emotion  he  felt  was 
either  repressed  by  self-command,  or  buried  in  the 
depth  of  conscious  abasement.  He  soon  rose,  and  left 
the  room,  followed  by  the  little  party  that  had  sur* 
rounded  him. 

The  next  morning  I  happened  to  be  passing  through 
the  bar-room  of  the  house  I  lodged  in,  and  as  I  entered 
the  door,  I  heard  the  bar-keeper  say,  "  Here  he  is."  I 
looked  up.  There  was  only  one  other  person  present, 
and  his  back  was  to  me.  Turning  at  the  moment,  I 
saw  that  it  was  old  Chariot.  I  immediately  approached 
him,  accosting  him  with  marked  courtesy.  He  seemed 
not  to  hear  me,  but  tottered  toward  me,  looking  up  in 
my  face  with  a  dim  lack-lustre  eye,  as  if  endeavoring 
to  distinguish  who  I  was.  As  I  accosted  him,  eitend- 
ing  my  hand,  he  laid  hold  of  it  and  drew  himself  for- 
ward, still  gazing  on  me  with  the  same  fixed  inquiring 
look.  **  Cest  Monsieur  /e  Juge  7"  asked  he,  in  a  sub- 
dued and  tremulous  voice.  At  the  moment  his  eye 
found  the  answer  to  his  question,  and,  before  I  could 
speak,  he  had  fallen  on  his  knees,  and  my  hand  was 
pressed  to  his  lips,  and  bathed  in  tears  which  rained 
from  his  wintry  eyes.  I  was  inexpressibly  shocked, 
and  more  humbled  in  his  humiliation  than  at  any  other 
moment  of  my  life. 

I  raised  him  with  difliculty,  and  in  a  voice  choked  by 
tears,  he  tried  to  speak.  I  knew  what  he  would  say, 
and  replied  to  his  meaning.  "  You  have  no  cause  to 
thank  me,"  said  I.  "  Your  son  had  done  nothing  for 
which  he  could  lawfully  be  punished ;  his  acquittal  was 
inevitable,  and  he  has  merely  received  sheer  justice  at 
my  hands."  While  I  spoke,  he  recovered  himself 
enough  to  speak.  '*  Ah  I  Monsieur,"  said  he,  *<  that  is 
true.  But  in  the  case  of  a  poor  wretch,  hated  and  des- 
pised by  all,  who  neither  has,  nor  deserves  to  have  a 
friend  on  earth,  is  not  mere  justice  something  to  be 
thankful  for?  Bad  as  he  is,  he  is  my  only  son,  and  I 
must  have  leave  to  thank  you." 

I  led  the  poor  old  man  to  a  seat,  and  tried  as  soon  as 
possible  to  change  the  conversation,  and  lead  his  mind 
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to  the  topics  on  which  I  had  before  heard  hira  dwell  with 
pleasure.  A  qnestion  about  his  friend  and  comrade,  the 
famous  Philip  Nolan,  efTccted  my  object.  His  dim  eye  for 
a  moment  flashed  up  like  tlie  last  flickering  of  an  expi- 
ring lampi  and  he  became  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  com- 
panion of  his  youth,  his  fellow  in  arms,  and  partner  in 
innumerable  dangers.  The  excitement  soon  died  away, 
but  it  subsided  into  calmness  and  self-possession.  He 
rose,  and  took  his  leave  with  recovered  dignity  of  man- 
ner. He  tottered  to  the  door,  and  to  his  horse,  a  half- 
broken  colt,  which  he  mounted  with  difliculty.  As  he 
touched  the  saddle,  he  became  a  new  creature.  His 
infirmities  had  disappeared,  and  he  was  now  a  part  of 
the  vigorous  and  fiery  animal  he  bestrode.  There  he 
sat,  swaying  with  every  motion  of  the  prancing  horse, 
restraining  his  impatience  with  a  skill  and  grace  too 
habitual  to  forsake  him,  and  with  an  air  which  beto- 
kened a  momentary  flush  of  pride.  He  was  like  Con- 
rad restored  to  the  deck  of  his  own  ship.  I  could  not 
see  his  face,  but  I  had  pleasure  in  thinking  that  the  ex- 
citation of  the  moment  might  operate  as  a  cordial  to 
his  drooping  spirit.  I  looked  afler  him  as  he  passed  up 
the  street  in  a  curvetting  gallop,  with  his  head-gear 
streaming  on  the  wind,  and  bethought  me  that  I  might 
never  see  him  again. 

I  was  not  mistaken.  The  blow  that  brought  him  to 
his  knees  before  any  but  his  God,  or  "  the  king  his 
roaster,'*  had  crushed  his  heart.  He  never  held  up  his 
head  again,  and  was  soon  at  resL  The  prevalence  of 
the  Catholic  religi  n  among  the  French  has  preserved 
one  spot  sacred  to  the  men  and  customs  of  other  days, 
and  there  he  lies. 


LINNiEUS  AND    WILSON. 

Fisher  Ames  has  remarked,  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  com- 
pare great  men,  as  great  rivers.  He  might  have  found 
a  happier  illustration ;  but  the  meaning  is  obvious,  that 
whilst  distinguished  men  bear  to  each  other  some  points 
of  resemblance,  they  arc  remarkable  for  points  of  discre- 
pancy. Johnson  traced  lines  of  analogy  and  contrast 
between  Dryden  and  Pope,  whilst  Playfair  did  the 
same  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  Plutarch  led  the 
way  in  this  kind  of  writing,  but  his  parallels  were  oc- 
casionally more  fanciful  than  true. 

In  many  things  antiquity  has  excelled ;  but  in  natu- 
ral science  and  in  works  of  fiction,  the  palm  is  due  to 
modern  times.  Cuvier  and  Pliny,  could  not  be  impar- 
tially measured,  without  giving  to  the  former  a  decided 
advantage.  The  light  which  fell  on  the  latter  was  dim, 
in  comparison  with  that  by  which  the  philosopher  of 
France  was  guided  in  his  researches.  Persian  monarchs 
might  formerly  have  been  amused  by  the  tales  which 
adulation  told  in  their  presence ;  but  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  redeemed  fiction  from  many  of  the  purposes  to 
which  it  has  been  applied. 

Among  the  scores  of  men  who  have  devoted  their 
talents  to  natural  science,  Linnsus  and  Wilson  are  not 
the  least  conspicuous,  and  they  bore  a  likeness  to  each 
other  in  the  obscurity  of  their  origin.  The  first  was 
the  son  of  a  Pastor,  who  lived  in  a  village  of  Sweden, 
and  partly  sustained  his  family  by  cultivating  a  few 
beds  of  earth.  The  manse  (to  use  a  word  familiar  in 
Scotland,)  has  more  than  once  been  the  birth  place  of 
genius,  as  Thomson,  Armstrong,  and  the  translator  of 


the  Lusiad  could  have  testified.  The  latter  was  de- 
scended of  a  line  of  peasantry-^at  they  both  evinced 
that  science  has  palms  to  bestow,  on  all  by  whom  they 
shall  be  nobly  attempted  and  fiiirly  won,  whilst  she 
leaves  it  to  kings  to  adorn  the  undeserving  with  heredi- 
tary titles. 

They  both  appear  to  have  lived  for  a  tune  oat  of  their 
element,  for  the  one  had  well  nigh  been  sent  to  the 
awl,  whilst  the  other  was  a  weaver  in  Paisley.    But  the 
taste  of  Linnaeus  was  early  formed,  whilst  that  of  the 
ornithologist  was  not  developed,  until  comparstively  late 
in  life.   The  biography  of  the  Swede  is  full  of  incideou 
to  show  that  his  passion  for  plants  took  its  rise  in  in- 
fancy, and  grew  with  his  years.    The  circumstances  of 
his  father  being  unexpectedly  improved,  the  new  resi- 
dence of  the  Pastor  was  embellished  by  a  garden,  and 
though  gardening  had  been  his  business,  it  now  brcainw 
an  amusement  When  the  parent  was  employed  amon^ 
his  plants,  the  son  was  seen  by  his  side,  drawing  from 
paternal  instruction,  the   elements  of  that  science  in 
which  he  was  destined  to  excel.    But  the  Omitholog;ist 
betrayed  no  early  predilection  for  the  branch  of  knowl- 
edge to  which  he  subsequently  became  devoted.    It  was 
not  until  he  had  expatriated  himself,  and  killed  fior  his 
own  sustenance,  one  of  our  forest  binis — ^that  the  high 
resolve  was  formed  of  consecrating  himself  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  feathered  tribes.   There  is  something 
striking  in  this  evenu    An  exile  from  Scotland,  driven 
by  poverty  to  seek  an  asylum  on  our  shores,  not  know- 
ing to  what  destiny  his  steps  were  tending,  is  reminded 
by  an  incident  of  the  claims  of  science  on  his  personal 
services.    He  had  seen  the  birds  of  his  own  country, 
which  Grahams  had  celebrated  in  one  of  his  poems; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  dishevelled  plumage  of  the 
one  alluded  to  deeply  affected  his  mind.    To  an  acci- 
dent we  owe  a  series  of  galvanic  experiments,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation ;  and  if  this  be  so, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  to  an  event  seemingly 
unimportant  we  should  owe  the  enlargement  of  Orni- 
thology. 

Linnaeus  and  Wilson  made  but  small  attaunments  in 
any  other  branch  than  the  department  in  which  each  of 
them  became  eminent.    The  firet  was  conspicuous  in 
his  medical  profession,  but  this  was  the  result  of  adven- 
titious circumstances.    He  gained  some  acquaintance 
with  Mineralogy,  and  even  explored  the  province  of 
Dalecarlia  as  a  kind  of  Peripatetic  Lecturer — ^but  this 
branch  belongs  to  Natural  Science.    He  was  sent  in 
youth  to  an  academy,  with  a  view  to  prepare  for  the 
sacred  oflice ;  but  his  habits,  though  marked  by  inno- 
cence, unfitted  him  for  its  duties.     He  appeare  to  have 
been  deficient  in  what  Phrenologists  call  the  organ  of 
language,  and  especially  in  the  acquisition  of  the  modern 
tongues;    but  whilst  othera  were  becoming  familiar 
with  words,  he  was  ruminating  by  Lake  Helga,  and 
stripping  Lake  Wetter  of  its  plants,  that  the  tribes  of 
the  North  might  learn  to  speak  in  flowers,  and  thereby 
resemble  in  traits  of  sentiment  and  imagination  the 
caravans  of  the  £ast    The  attainments  of  the  Orni- 
thologist were  from  his  circumstances  necessarily  limit- 
ed.   Confusion  is  generally  consequent  on  education 
which  has  not  discipline  for  its  basis.     Before  Wilson 
lefl  Scotland  he  attempted  poetry,  and  some  of  his 
productions  were  attributed  to  Burns;   but  this  kind  of 
mistake  is  frequently  made  by  the  partiality  of  friends. 
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The  poeticBl  productions  of  the  Ornithologist  are  not 
eniitled  to  much  consideration ;  at  least  his  tempera- 
ment  in  this  respect  waa  more  y'lridly  displayed  in 
actioo  than  in  Terbal  expression.    Both  possessed  re- 
narkable  powers  of  analysis,  and  in  each  the  elements 
of  taste  were  mingled  in  such  a  way  as  to  turn  the 
scale  in  faTor  of  science  rather  than  of  imagination. 
The  genius  of  both  moved  in  a  limited  but  perfect 
ctrcie.    That  filled  by  the  Botanist  was  stocked  with 
herbs  and  the  foliage  of  the  Zones,  surmounted  by  the 
golden  flowers  of  the  Line — and  all  held  together  by  a 
diamoiid  chain,  whilst  the  choice  assemblage  was  enli- 
▼eoed  by  the  hum  of   the  insect  tribes.    The  other 
filled  by  the  Ornithologist,  was  supplied  from  the  air, 
and  he  crowded  within  its  circumference  birds  of  eme- 
rald and  ruby  grain,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  Elagle 
was  poised,  whilst  his  ear  was  regaled  by  the  song 
chanted  at  interrals  from  the  curling  vines  of  the  Tro- 
pics, or  the  Tolume  of  melody  from  the  woodlands  of 
his  adopited  country.    Each  of  them  eventually  insu- 
lated his  mind  to  his  vocation,  and  this  is  better  than 
dispersing  mental  power  over  various  pursuits.    They 
thus  reduced  their  genius  to  something  of  an  integral 
kind,  without  the  appendage  of  fractional  parts. 

Linnaeus  was  not  without  decided  advantages  in  those 
opportunities  which  foster  intellect,  promote  emulation, 
and  give  impulse  to  genius.    Hannah  More  has  re- 
marked that  the  best  kind  of  education  is  drawn  from 
the  conversation  of  well-informed  parents.    It  has  been 
stated  that  the  Botanist  enjoyed  this  privilege  in  an 
eminent  degree.     His  father  took  unusual  pains  to 
mature  bis  mind,  and  though  subjected  to  occasional 
disappointments,  he  met  with  friends  even  in  Profes- 
sors, who  had  sagacity  to  discern  the  sphere  which  he 
was  one  day  to  occupy.    He  found  his  way  to  the  Uni- 
venity  of  Lund,  and  subsequently  to  the  one  at  Upsal, 
where  lectures  were  delivered  on  his  favorite  science, 
and  botanical  gardens  were  open  to  his  inspection.  We 
are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  in  what  circumstances  more 
delightful  a  scholar  could  have  been  placed,  than  those 
in  which  Linnieus  was  placed  when  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  Hartecamp,  the  villa  of  his*  friend  Clifibrt, 
near  Haerlem.    Here  he  found  books  of  science,  and 
works  of  taste,  exotic  shrubs  mingled  with  indigenous 
plants,  museums  filled  with  gems  from  the  mines  of 
Goleonda,  and  cabinets  full  of  shells  culled  from  the 
grottos  of  the  sea,  and  from  the  beaches  of  distant 
oceans.    But  truth  constrains  us  to  place  the  Ornitholo- 
gist in  the  back  ground  of  this  picture.    We  find  him 
struggling  with  penury  from  the  beginning,  and  even 
traversing  the  moors  of  Scotland  in  search  of  a  preca- 
rious subsistence.    No  university  opened  to  him  its 
ancient  gates  and  cloistered  cells.    No  man  of  wealth 
placed  aviaries  under  his  superintendence,  and  decoyed 
for  his  use  speckled  birds  into  the  captivity  of  some 
sylvan  Paradise.    After  his  removal  to  this  country  he 
met  with  friends,  but  like  himself,  they  were  for  the 
most  part  penniless;     Among  them,  Joseph  Dennie  is 
worthy   of  mention— a   man    prompt    to    encourage 
every  good  design.     He  was  at  that  time  editor  of  the 
Port  Folio,  and  through  the  medium  of  that  work  he 
Krved  the  cause  of  Ornithology.    Dennie  was  the  pio- 
neer of  /jterature  in  this  country,  and  he  is  to  be  roea- 
fiired  by  the  qaality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  his 
worka.  He  wrote  no  brilliant  poems  or  ingenious  tales, 


no  dissertations  in  which  philosophy  led  the  way,  and 
no  historical  works  in  which  imposing  events  were 
arranged  for  the  eye  of  posterity ;  but  his  Lay  Preacher 
will  always  bear  witness  to  the  graceful  structure  of 
his  mind. 

Linnaeus  and  Wilson  both  encountered  hardships  in 
the  attainment  of  their  purpose.  Scotland  treated  the 
one,  and  Sweden  the  other,  with  unfeeling  neglect ;  but 
the  Botanist  seems  to  hove  suffered  most  from  the  jea- 
lousy of  rival  Professors.  It  is  singular  that  envy  should 
so  often  disturb  the  quiet  of  men  devoted  to  liberal  pur- 
suits ;  but  Newton  permitted  some  of  his  works  to  lie 
by  him  unpublished  for  years,  because  he  dreaded  criti- 
cal attacks;  and  the  quarrels  of  Addison  and  Pope 
were  the  subject  of  merriment  to  the  people  of  their 
day.  The  toils  of  the  Botanist  introduced  him  to  the 
perils  of  the  Lulean  desart.  This  rugged  district  was 
faithfully  explored  by  the  Swede ;  and  in  performing 
this  journey,  he  drew  subsistence  from  the  milk  of  the 
reindeer,  reconnoitered  the  hills  and  dells  of  Lapland, 
adventurously  gathered  moss  from  the  brow  of  the  pre- 
cipice, and  filled  his  herbarium  with  plants  that  rose 
among  the  rocks  of  the  waterfall.  He  descended  dan- 
gerous rivers  in  his  boat ;  but  this  was  the  only  jour- 
ney in  which  Linnaeus  appears  to  have  sufiered  much 
personal  inconvenience.  His  subsequent  tours  through 
France,  Germany  and  England,  were  excursions  of 
pleasure,  on  which  he  went  to  enjoy  the  triumphs 
awarded  to  genius.  But  rugged  as  was  the  Lapland 
desart,  the  Ornithol<^ist  traversed  desarts  more  exten- 
sive. Though  poverty  forbade  the  attempt  to  explore 
our  forests,  he  disregarded  its  monitions,  and  we  find 
him  passing  through  the  vale  of  Wyoming,  and  encir- 
cling the  Lakes  that  indent  the  interior  of  New  York, 
and  then  standing  by  those  inland  seas  that  roll  on  our 
northern  bordera.  He  descended  the  Ohio  in  his  lonely 
skifT— he  searched  the  islands  which  picture  its  wave^— 
he  paused  in  sight  of  smoke  curling  from  the  wigwam — 
he  drew  the  chain  of  science  around  the  copse,  and 
slept  in  the  green  saloons  of  our  wilderness.  He  was* 
a  Stoic  of  the  woods  as  to  personal  sufiering,  but  a 
Platonist  at  the  same  time  in  the  mellow  sensibilities  of 
his  nature. 

They  were  both  instructors  of  youth,  but  under  cir- 
cumstances widely  differenL  The  one  was  a  precep- 
tor of  youth  in  the  sequestered  nooks  of  Pennsylvania ; 
the  other  became  the  dignified  lecturer  from  beneath  a 
canopy  spread  over  him  by  regal  munificence.  The 
one  taught  the  elements  of  Education — the  other  en- 
larged on  the  lore  of  Science.  As  an  instructor,  Lin- 
naeus was  the  more  successful.  He  resembled  in  some 
measure  the  Greek  philosophers  who  taught  in  the 
suburbs  of  Athens,  and  he  made  Hammarby  a  kind  of 
Swedish  Lyceum.  He  possessed  a  remarkable  talent 
for  waking  into  action  the  latent  enthusiasm  of  his 
pupils.  What  custom  could  have  been  more  inspiring 
than  the  one  he  introduced  at  Upsal,  of  dividing  his 
pupils  into  bands,  and  enjoining  it  on  the  leader  of 
each  to  sound  a  horn  when  a  plant  should  be  discover- 
ed, never  before  seen  by  the  fervid  eye  of  science.  This 
enthusiasm  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  his  pupils  subse- 
quently explored  so  many  countries,  and  investigated 
their  floral  kingdoms,  whilst  one  of  them  accompanied 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  round  the  world,  and  sounded  his 
bugle  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
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They  both  enlarged  the  limiu  of  Science.  Before 
tlie  time  of  the  Swedish  philosopher,  Botanists  had 
arisen  in  different  countries;  and  from  the  earliest 
periods,  studies  based  on  the  objects  of  nature  must 
have  drawn  attention  both  for  ornament  and  use. 
Lord  Bacon,  from  the  elevation  which  he  occupied 
above  the  rest  of  his  species,  looked  far  into  the  won- 
ders of  Natural  History ;  but  Linnsus  took  entire  pos- 
session of  the  green  and  flowery  land,  and  led  in  the 
tribes  of  men  to  enjoy  its  fragrance  and  pluck  its  fruit. 
The  poetical  affections  have  from  the  infancy  of  time 
been  associated  with  vernal  buds  and  flowers.  Poetry, 
when  it  assumes  the  form  of  language,  is  the  melody 
which  the  mind  makes  when  the  imagination  is  excited 
by  objects  in  the  frame>wcrk  of  nature,  or  by  events 
susceptible  of  picturesque  representation.  In  the  floral 
games  men  were  acting  from  ideal  impulses,  and  they 
were  doing  the  same  through  the  ages  of  chivalry* 
They  thus  furnished  materials  out  of  which  Tasso 
reared  his  immortal  work.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  look 
at  objects  as  they  sparkle  through  the  medium  of  the 
imagination,  and  another  to  open  on  the  same  objects 
the  eye  of  science.  Many  have  celebrated  the  loves  of 
the  Shells  who  have  not  understood  Conchology,  and 
Darwin  understood  Plants  scientifically  without  com- 
prehending them  poetically.  But  Linnaeus  possessed 
astonishing  invention,  and  he  easily  detected  the  errors 
of  ancient  systems,  and  convinced  mankind  of  the  supe- 
riority of  that  system  which  bore  the  seal  of  his  own 
imperishable  mind.  In  like  manner  the  Ornithologist 
did  not  strike  out  into  ways  entirely  novel,  but  he  ex- 
tended paths  on  which  men  had  hitherto  gone  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  He  has  greatly  enlarged 
our  views  of  the  history  and  habits  of  the  feathered 
race.  From  the  mountain's  height,  as  well  as  in  the 
deepest  recesses  of  the  wilderness,  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  and  clasped  the  blue  and  purple  bird,  that  our 
intellectual  pleasures  might  be  augmented. 

Of  these  distinguished  men,  the  success  of  Linnaeus 
in  life  was  by  fiur  the  more  conspicuous.  He  eventually 
reached  every  desire  which  he  could  at  any  time  have 
cherished.  His  Professorship  at  Upsal  yielded  him  a 
revenue  equivalent  to  his  wants.  He  thrust  forth  from 
thence  pupils  in  successive  companies ;  but  distance  did 
not  diminish  the  veneration  in  which  they  held  his 
person.  Foreign  countries  sent  him  tlie  symbols  of 
admiration — literary  associations  vied  with  each  other 
in  doing  him  honoi^-and  kings  bestowed  on  him  the 
title  of  nobility.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  rural  life 
of  TuUy  and  Pliny  strongly  impressed  his  imagina- 
tion, for  his  highest  ambition  was  to  possess  a  villa. 
He  purchased  Hammarby,  which,  under  his  direction, 
became  stocked  with  the  productions  of  every  clime. 
Here  he  held  a  kind  of  rural  court,  and,  to  use  his  own 
language,  was  happier  than  any  Eastern  Sultan.  Kings 
and  nobles  sent  presents  to  his  villa,  whilst  pilgrim  stu- 
dents detached  for  his  use  twigs  from  the  Sabine  farm, 
and  leaves  from  the  tomb  of  Pausilippa  The  Celtic 
flower  and  the  Turkish  vine  met  in  his  green-house, 
and  the  bird  marked  by  the  hues  of  the  Tropics,  found 
a  home  on  his  lawn.  But  there  is  a  contrast  to  this  in 
the  cireumstanoes  of  the  Ornithologist  too  painful  to 
be  distinctly  traced  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  who 
have  lived  for  that  gratitude  which  reaches  its  object 
only  in  the  grave. 


In  that  piety  due  from  a  creature  to  his  Maker,  Lin- 
nsEsus  appeara  to  have  surpassed  the  Omitliologist. 
The  Swedish  naturalist  was  remarkable  for  his  grati- 
tude, and  he  often  mentioned  in  glowing  words  the 
way  in  which  he  had  been  led  to  results  and  discoveries 
so  important.  He  felt  his  dependence  when  buried  in 
the  solitude  of  the  desart — nor  did  he  forget  to  rear  an 
altar  at  Hanunarby.  But  the  Ornithologist  probably 
excelled  him  in  some  moral  qualities,  and  among  them 
was  disinterestedness.  The  love  of  money  was  a  pas- 
sion too  strong  with  Linnaeus,  and  too  feeble  for  his 
own  comfort  with  Wilson — and  neither  of  thena,  in 
this  particular,  struck  the  goUen  medtim.  The  sensi- 
bility of  the  Ornithologist  was  likewise  more  refined 
than  that  of  the  Botanist.  Linnaeus  wss  buried  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Upsal,  with  a  pomp  which  kings  alone 
could  bestow ;  but  Wilson  was  not  indifferent  to  the 
spot  in  which  he  should  repose.  In  going  into  battle 
an  Admiral  once  thought  of  a  tomb  in  Westminster 
Abbey — and  Napoleon  wished  to  lie  on  the  Seine, 
among  the  French  people  whom  he  had  loved  so  well ; 
but  the  Ornithologist  desired  to  be  buried  where  the 
birds  could  find  access  to  his  grave. 

Each  of  these  distinguished  men  created  an  sera  in 
Natural  History.  Some  philosophen  have  associated 
their  names  with  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  we  are 
reminded  of  them  whenever  we  lift  our  thoughts  to  the 
milky  way,  or  to  the  planets  as  they  turn  in  on  their 
bright  pilgrimage  to  share  the  evening  repose  of  our 
world.  Of  some  we  are  reminded  by  the  balmy  air, 
or  by  the  insects  which  make  it  vocal ;  and  we  call 
othera  to  remembrance  when  we  look  on  the  Peruvian 
Lama,  or  the  stately  Lion :  but  so  long  as  the  earth 
shall  evolve  its  Plants,  the  Swedish  sage  cannot  be  for- 
gotten— and  so  long  as  the  birds  can  chant  a  note,  the 
Druid  of  Ornithology  shall  not  want  a  requiem. 


LOVE   AND   POETRY. 

They  bid  me  Poetry  resign — the  mandate  I  obey : 
Farewell,  forever  then  farewell,  to  the  inspiring  lay. 
I  go  to  other  happiness — in  a  bright  and  sunny  clime 
I'll  rove  amid  the  orange  groves,  the  olive,  and  the  vine. 

Vl\  sing  and  dance  to  merry  strains  of  some  Italian 

band — 
ril  dream  no  more  of  Poetry,  nor  of"  my  native  land  ;'* 
And  as  the  gondolier  doth  guide  me  home  from  mirth 

and  song, 
My  thoughts  shall  with  the  gondola  glide  undisturbed 

along. 

Pll  live  for  f^tes  and  operas — I'll  haunt  the  masquerade. 
And  all  sweet  visions  of  the  Ljrre  shall  from  my  memory 

fade; 
And  Love— (for  that  were  Poetry) — ^I  must  resign: 

apart 
The  Lyre  and  Love  can  ne'er  exist  within  the  human 

heart. 

And  now  once  more  I  bid  adieu  to  all  thy  tender  joys 
Sweet  Muse,  and  fly  to  festive  scenes — to  folly,  mirth 

and  noise ; 
But  ne*er  amid  these  labyrinths,  do  I  expect  to  find 
A  solace  for  the  loss  of  Love  and  Poetry  combined. 
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A   FAIRY   TALE. 

Down  in  a  deep  recess  of  the  loveliest  Talley  upon 
the  &oe  of  the  earth  there  was  a  tiny  grotto  cut  in  the 
■olid  cryataL    The  few  rays  of  light  that  penetrated 
throogh  its  deep  shade,  fixed  in  its  vaulted  roof  an  un- 
iading  ndnbow.    Its  floor  was  inlaid  with  many  colored 
pebbles  of  the  smallest  size,  which  Fairy  hands  had 
broti^t  fitMn  the.  neighboring  stream.    Its  sides  were 
bong  with  tapestry  wrought  by  the  same  delicate  fin* 
gen,  and  in  colors  more  vivid  than  ever  dyed  a  paint- 
er's bmsb,  representing  the  benevolent  deeds  of  the 
&irest  and  kindest  of  their  race.    Here  might  be  seen 
one  q(  those  beneficent  little  creatures  replacing,  for  the 
veary  bee,  the  load  of  wax  he  had  lost  in  his  flight ; 
and  another  busied  in  scattering  again,  on  the  wing  of 
the  restless  butterfly,  the  golden  dust  which  the  gay 
flatterer  had  brushed  oflf  by  a  too  close  contact  with  his 
ovn  favorite  flower ;   and  yet  a  third,  unallured  by 
beauty,  but  urged  by  kindness,  e^xerting  all  the  energies 
of  her  delicate  frame  to  assist  the  industrious  ant  home 
with  her  heavy  burthen.    Within  the  grotto  was  a 
coQch  formed  by  the  bright  feathers  of  the  humming- 
bird ;  and,  above  it,  hung  a  canopy  of  film  spun  by 
Fairy  hands  before  the  first  beams  of  the  morning  sun 
oottld  dissolve  their  work,  and  while  yet  every  thread . 
was  strung  with  pearls.    But  what  was  the  beauty  of 
the  spot  compared  with  the  excelling  loveliness  of  her 
that  dwelt  within  7  She  belonged  to  the  most  fragile  of 
all  the  race,  one  of  those  who  are  fabled  to  have  sunk 
beneath  the  weight  of  a  stingle  grain  of  wheaL    The 
pencil  of  no  mortal  aru'st  would  be  delicate  enough  to 
tnce  her  features,  and  human  language  is  too  imperfect 
to  describe  the  surpassing  loveliness  of  this  ethereal 
being.    The  gossamer  strung  with  tiny  pearls,  and 
floating  on  the  herbage  of  an  autumnal  morning,  sur- 
passed not  in  lightness  the  ringlets  on  her  shoulder ; 
and  her  footstep  could  only  be  traced  by  iu  displa- 
cing the  golden  dust  from  the  flower,  as  she  tripped 
from  petal  to  petal,  giving  them  their  colors  with  a 
brush  steeped  in  the  dyes  of  Fairy-land.    For  her  min- 
istry was  amidst  the  brightest  part  of  creation,  and  her 
happiness  to  do  offices  of  love — to  raise  the  drooping 
head  of  the  thirsty  flower-cup,  and  bring  it  the  freshest 
dew^lrop  of  the  morning.     To  be  prepared  for  her 
ministry  ^e  had  been  placed  by  Titania  upon  this 
lower  earth — but  she  was  first  bathed  in  the  fountain  of 
ObliTion,and  thus  separated  from  her  fermer.existence. 
Yet  there  still  remained  in  her  soul  some  faint  recollec- 
tions of  the  land  of  her  home,  falling  upon  her  spirit 
sweet  as  the  dying  strains  of  music  sometimes  wafted 
to  the  wanderer  from  his  native  shore  when  he  is  leav- 
ing it  forever.    Still  there  was  a  void  left  in  the  soul  of 
this  Fairy  inlkibitant  of  earth.    The  yearnings  of  her 
heart  told  her  she  was  an  exile,  though  she  knew  not 
the  land  whence  she  came.    Her  dueen,  in  pity  to  her 
loneUness,  formed  for  her  a  being  suited  to  her  love. 
On  awakening  one  morning  she  beheld  at  the  door  of 
bcr  grotto  the  loveliest  object  upon  which  her  eyes  had 
ever  rested.    It  was  that  brightest  of  flowers,  the  Lily 
•/  tie  Folfey— but  such  a  one  as  never  before  sprung 
from  the  dark  bosom  of  the  earth.    The  dazzling  purity 
of  iu  blossoms  seemed  to  mingle  like  moonbeams  with 
die  twilight  of  the  morning,  and  its  delicate  green  stem 
*«t  gently  towaids  her  as  if  seeking  her  aflcction. 


When  the  rising  rays  of  the  sun  pierced  even  the 
depths  of  this  shadowy  valley,  the  soft  green  leaves  of 
llie  Lily  shaded  the  grotto  from  their  influence. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  love  that  filled 
the  heart  of  our  little  Fairy  for  the  beautiful  flower — 
for  we  have  not  yet  known  what  it  is  to  be  alone  in  a 
strange  world  without  a  kindred  tie,  or  any  thing  to 
which  the  heart  can  cling,  and  which  it  may  claim  for 
its  own.  Now  this  was  the  Fairy's  flower.  She  had 
not  gone  to  seek  it,  but  it  had  sprung  up  on  her  own 
threshold.  All  the  day  long-  was  now  bri^t  to  her. 
Her  first  thoughts,  when  she  awoke,  were  to  see  if  her 
Lily  still  stood  in  its  loveliness  before  her,  and  then  she 
moistened  her  lipis  with  the  dew  that  hung  ever  freshly 
from  its  silvery  bells.  The  days  rolled  on,  and  our  lit^ 
tie  Fairy  heeded  not  their  course.  She  knew  not  that 
they  were  bearing  with  tbcm  the  brightness  of  Spring — 
for  her  existence  had  known  no  Winter.  But  heeded 
or  unheeded,  the  days  rolled  on.  Spring  and  Summer 
were  gone,  and  Autumn  was  fading  into  Winter.  The 
dazzling  brightness  of  the  Lily  deepened  into  an  un- 
earthly hue,  and  its'  head  was  bowed  with  more  than 
pensive  grace.  It  was  a  bright  morning,  towards  the 
last  of  Autumn,  when  our  Fairy,  awakening,  looked 
towards  her  lovely  favorite.  But  it  was  gone.  She 
arose  in  haste,  and  beheld  only  a  h'ttle  heap  of  dust 
where  her  flower  once  grew.  Alas!  words  cannot 
describe  the  anguish  of  her  heart  There  was  a 
darkness — a  mystery — ^in  the  fate  of  her  beloved, 
which  she  could  not  unravel,  and  it  fell  so  coldly  upon 
her.  spirit,  that  she  believed  Winter  was  enclosing  her 
heart  also  in  its  frostrwork,  and  she  wept  for  another 
home,  where  winter  should  come  no  more.  But  at 
length  the  destroyer  passed  away,  and  the  bright  things 
of  the  earth  shot  up  again  to  meet  the  joyous  Spring- 
time. The  voice  of  gladness  was  heard  once  more  from 
the  lofty  mountain  to  the  humble  valley.  Our  little 
Fairy  felt  its  influence — she  felt  the  frostrwork  melt 
from  her  heart,  and  she  wondered  if  she  .could  love  any 
flower  again  as  she  had  loved  her  departed  Lily. 

And  again,  almostin  the  same  spot,  there  sprung  up 
a  HearVs  Ease,  so  bright  and  glowing  that  it  seemed  the 
very  oflfspringof  Joy.  At  first  our  Fairy  would  not 
trust  herself  to  love  it.  She  remembered  that  Winter 
would  come  again,  and  she  thought,  too,  the  new  flower 
wanted  the  loveliness  of  her  Lily.  But  invariably  her 
heart  smiled  beneath  its  influence,  and  there  was  Spring- 
time once  more  in  her  souL  The  recollection  of  Winter 
passed  from  her  mind,  as  the  ice  before  the  sun.  But 
again  Summer  ripened  into  Autumn,  and  that,  in  its 
turn,  was  changed  into  Winter,  and  again  the  little 
Fairy  was  left  alone.  She  beheld  one  morning  her 
bright  little  gem  of  a  flower  set  in  the  brilliants  of  frost, 
and  sparkling  as  gaily  as  if  the  light  still  came  from 
within.  She  hastened  to  dissolve  with  her  breath  the 
diamond  fetters  of  her  favorite,  but  alav!  their  weight 
had  been  too  heavy  for  the  little  creature,  and  it  fell 
with  them  to  rise  no  more. 

The  Fairy  wept — but  not  so  bitterly  as  erewhile. 
She  knew  the  Spring  would  come  again  with  fresh 
flowers;  and  when  it  did  come  she  beheld  a  sweet  Jtftg- 
nonette  spring  up  on  her  tlireshold,  but  so  dificrcnt  in 
beauty  fiom  her  former  favorites  that  she  turned  from 
it  in  di&appoialmeut.  Yet  when  the  humble  flower 
fllisd  her  grotto  with  firsgrance,  and  insensibly  its  swcet- 
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nets  stole  into  her  heart,  and  possessed  it  with  a  delight- 
ful tranquillity  she  bad  never  experienced  before,  her 
aoul  fainted  within  her  when  she  remembered  that 
Winter  would  snatch  away  from  her  tkU  loved  one  as 
it  had  done  her  i4her  loved  ones  before.  And  in  truth, 
but  a  few  brief  months,  and  the  blast  had  swept  over 
this  fragile  flower,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  existence  but 
the  perfume  it  exhaled  with  its  last  breath,  on  the  gale 
that  bore  it  into  eternity. 

Now  it  was  that  our  poor  little  Fairy  felt  a  dreari- 
ness, not  to  be  shaken  ofi^  fall  heavily  upon  her  spirits. 
She  wished  no  longer  for  Spring.  She  wished  never 
again  to  fix  her  heart  upon  the  perishing  flowers  of 
Earth.  The  shadow  of  mortality  seemed  to  have  fallen 
even  upon  her  bright  little  grotto,  and  she  sighed  for 
another  home. 

And  now  the  time  of  her  sojourn  was  over.  Lying 
down  upon  her  downy  couch  ^e  slept.  AAer  a  while, 
opening  her  eyes,  she  found  herself  in  Fairy-land,  and 
her  heart  told  her  that  this  was  indeed  her  home.  Those 
dim  recollections  of  a  former  existence  chat  had  formerly 
floated  in  her  mind,  now  revived  with  all  the  vividness 
of  reality ;  and  what  she  had  believed  to  be  but  ideal 
forms  of  beauty,  she  now  found  to  be  the  images  of 
things  familiar  in  a.  previous  state  of  being.  Even  her 
beloved  Lily,  so  fair  yet  so  fleeting,  was  but  the  type 
of  one  that  grew  in  Fairy-land  in  glorious  and  imperish- 
able beauty.  She  saw  here,  too,  thousands  of  her  own 
race  busied  in  gathering  up  the  evanescent  sweets  of 
earthly  flowers  to  embody  them  in  forms  of  divine  love- 
liness, unchangeaUe  by  the  frosts  of  Winter,  and  springs 
ing  up  forever  in  sempiternal  beauty.  And  now  our 
Fairy  was,  for  the  first  time,  a  happy  Fairy.  The 
longings  of  her  heart  were  satisfied..  She  was  an  exile 
no  more.  She  had  found  a  home  utterly  free  from  the 
chilling  shadows  of  mortality. 


THE   WAGONER. 

I've  often  thought  if  I  were  asked 

Whose  lot  I  envied  most — 

What  one,  I  thought  most  lightly  tasked 

Of  man's  unnumber*d  host — 

Pd  say,  Pd  be  a  mountain  boy. 

And  drive  a  noble  team.  Wo,  hoy  * 

Wo,  hoy !  Pd  cry, 

And  lightly  fly 

Into  my  saddle  seat ; 

My  rein  Pd  slack — 

My  whip  Pd  crack — 

What  music  is  so  sweet  7 

Six  blacks  I'd  drive,  of  ample  chest. 

All  carrying  high  the  head ; 

All  hamess'd  tight,  and  gaily  drest 

In  winkers  tipp'd  with  red — 

Oh  yes,  Pd  be  a  mountain  boy 

And  such  a  team  Pd  drive,  Wo,  hoy  I 

Wo,  hoy !  Pd  cry. 

The  lint  should  fly— 

Wo,  hoy !  you  Dobbin !  Ball ! 

Their  feet  should  ring 

And  I  would  sing, 

l*d  sing  my  fid  de  roL 


My  bells  would  tingle,  tingle  ling, 
Beneath  each  bear-skin  cap ; 
And  as  I  saw  them  swing  and  swinf^ 
Pd  be  the  merriest  chap-^ 
Yes,  then  Pd  be  a  mountain  boy 
And  drive  a  jingling  team.  Wo,  hoy ! 
Wo,  hoy!  Pdcry— 
My  words  should  fly, 
Each  horse  would  prick  his  ear; 
With  UghtenM  chain 
My  lumbering  wain 
Would  move  in  its  career. 

The  golden  sparks,  you'd  see  them  spring 

Beneath  my  horse's  tread ; 

Each  tail,  I'd  braid  it  up  with  string 

Of  blue,  or  flaunting  red ; 

So  does,  you  know,  the  mountain  boy 

Who  drives  a  dashing  team.  Wo,  hoy  ! 

Wo,  hoy !  Pd  cry 

Each  horse's  eye 

With  fire  would  seem  to  bum ; 

With  lifted  head 

And  nostril  spread 

They'd  seem  the  earth  to  spurn. 

They'd  champ  the  bit,  and  fling  the  foam, 
As  on  they  dragged  my  load ; 
And  I  would  think  of  distant  home, 
And  whistle  upon  the  road — 
Oh  would  I  were  a  mountain  boy — 
Pd  drive  a  six-horse  team.  Wo,  hoy ! 
Wo,  hoy!  Pd  cry- 
Now  by  yon  sky, 
Pd  sooner  drive  Uiose  steeds 
Than  win  renown. 
Or  wear  a  crown 
Won  by  victorious  deeds ! 

For  crowns  od  press  the  languid  head, 

And  health  the  wearer  shuns, 

And  Victory,  trampling  on  the  dead, 

May  do  for  Goths  and  Huns — 

Seek  them  who  will,  they  have  no  joys 

For  mountain  lads,  and  Wagon-boys. 


SACRED   MELODY. 

By  the  rivers  of  Babel  we  flung 
Ourselves  on  the  earth  in  despair — 

Our  harps  on  the  willow-trees  hung. 
And  wept  for  thee,  Zion,  afar. 

For  those  who  had  made  us  their  prey, 
And  bore  us  as  captives  along. 

Then  proudly  demanded  a  lay — 
To  sing  them,  oh!  Zion,  thy  song ! 

But  the  spoiler  shall  ask  it  in  vain : 
We  will  not  this  triumph  accord — 

He  never  shall  list  to  the  strain 
That  wafted  the  praise  of  the  Lord. 

For  perish  the  hand  that  would  string 
The  harp,  unremembering  thy  woe, 

And  cursed  be  the  tongue  that  would  sing. 
Oh!  Zion,  ihy  songs  for  tlie  foe. 
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SENSIBILITY. 

"StiU  ID  tears'!**  aald  Margarette  Claremont,  as  she 
entered  the  parlor  after  a  walk.  "Which  isitnow, 
nj  dear  AUce,  Werther  or  Madam  de  StaeUs  Co- 
mma I** 

"NeUher,''  answered  Alice.  Margarette  looked  over 
Iiershoakier,  and  saw  that  the  book  her  cousin  held  was 
a  Toittme  of  Kotzebue's  plays,  and  that  *'  Self-Immola- 
tion**  was  the  one  that  engrossed  her  attention. 

"How  prodigal  you  are  of  your  tears^  dear  cousin  I** 
nid  Margarette,--ftnd  how  you  wtute  your  sensibili- 
ties OB  these  high-wrought,  and  ultra-sentimental  fic- 
tions! Will  not  your  health  be  impaired,  and  your 
mind  enerrated  by  such  excess  of  indulgence?" 

*'lfear  DO  such  results,"  said  Alice, — "and  should 
bitnfa  at  the  obduracy  of  my  heartj  should  it  fail  of 
being  mored  when  reading  works  in  which  such  deep 
feeling  is  portrayed." 

''Weep  as  much  for  legitimate  sorrow  as  you  will, 
Alice— even  when  portrayed  in  fictitious  narrative, 
but  do  not  expend  your  sympathies  on  scenes  such  as 
never  did,  and  never  will  occur  in  the  world."  Alice 
msde  no  reply,  as  Margarette  turned  and  ran  up  stairs, 
but  the  thought  of  her  heart  was — ^'  [  am  thankful  I  am 
Mt  a  stoic !  thankful  that  my  feelings  are  not  con- 
geakd." 

Alice  Lansdale  and  Margarette  Claremont  were  both 
orphan  neioes  of  the  wealthy  bachelor  Mr.  Claremont, 
vith  whom  they  resided.  The  former  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  only  aiater.  Her  parents  died  when  she  was 
<{dte  young,  and  consigned  her,  destitute  of  property, 
to  the  care  of  her  uncle,  with  whom  she  had  now  resi- 
ded several  yeurs.  Margarette  was  tlie  daughter  of 
his  only  brother.  She  had  been  an  orphan  but  few 
moQths,  during  which  period  she  had  been  domesticated 
in  the  fiunily  of  Mr.  Claremont,  to  whom  had  been  com- 
mitted the  guardianship  of  herself,  and  her  ample  fdrtune. 
"Have  you  nearly  got  through  with  your  play,- 
Aliee?**  said  Margarette,  as  she  re-entered  the  parlor. 
Aliee  made  no  answer,  as  she  sat  with  her  head  leaning 
OD  one  hand,  her  book  spread  on  the  table  before  her, — 
while  the  other  hand  held  a  handkerchief  that  was  ever 
and  aaon  applied  to  her  eyes.  Margarette  advanced, 
and  leaned  on  the  back  of  her  chair. 

"How  much  longer  are  you  going  to  read,  Alice  7" 
asked  Margarette. 

**  Why  can*tyoa  be  quiet,  and  leave  me  undisturbed?" 
said  Alice. 

"Because  I  haye  something  to  tell  you,"  answered 
Marguette. 

"About  goody  Mason's  lame  finger,  I  suppose,"  said 
Alice. 

"No— about  two  elegant  looking  young  men  I  saw 
in  the  street  an  hour  since," — said  Margarette. 

"Who  were  they  ?"  enquired  Alice,  without  raisinjg 
her  eyes  from  her  book. 

"  I  do  not  ksow, — but  from  your  description,  I  con- 
jectured them  to  be  your  cousin  Hubert  and  the  JKdek 
i^nue,  as  you  call  him." 

"Why  did  not  you  tell  roe  this  before 7"  said  Aliee, 
ipringing  on  her  fiset  They  will  be  here  immediately ; 
eoosin  Hubert  at  least, — and  here  I  am,  looking  like 
a  friffiht,  with  eyes  as  red  as  a  toper^s !  Why  could  you 
not  have  told  me  when  you  first  came  in  7" 


"  1  had  been  talking  with  Susan  Hall,  and  forgot  it," 
said  Margarette.  "And  after  all,  perhaps  it  is  not 
them." 

"  O,  I  know  it  is  I — they  were  expected  very  soon. 
But  tell  rhe  how  the  one  you  took  to  be  the  Black 
Prince  looked,  and  I  shall  know  at  once  if  it  was  him." 

"  Tall — yet  hardly  as  tall  as  his  companion — with 
bbck  hair,  black  eyes,  and  an  acre  of  black  whiskers ; 
and — ^pardon  me — a  dash  of  impudence  in  his  expres- 
sion— at  least  I  thought  so,  as  I  passed  him." 

"  O,  it  must  be  him,"  said  Alice,  "  though  if  it  be, 
the  latter  part  of  your  description  is  only  your  own 
imagination.  But  why  do  I  linger  here,  when  I  must 
try  to  make  myself  look  decent  to  see  them?  for  cousin 
Hubert,  at  least,  will  come," — and  she  left  the  room 
with  a  sigh. 

Scarcely  half  an  hour  had  passed  ere  Alice  waa 
summoned,  according  to  her  expectations,  to  meet  her 
cousin,  and  Mr.  Gordon,  the  Black  Prince. 

The  young  men  made  a  long  call, — for  Alice  had 
much  to  ask  them  of  what  they  had  seen  and  learned, 
during  their  absence ;  and  they  had  much  that  was  inte- 
resting to  communicate.  They  had  scarcely  closed  the 
door  behind  them,  after  taking  leave,  ere  Alice  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Is  he  not  a  divine  creature^  cousin  Margarette  7" 

"  Which  oif  them  7"  asked  Margarette. 

"  Which  !  you  stupid  creature ! — as  if  you  knew  not 
which  I  meant! — But  which  of  them  do  you  like  best?" 

"  I  was  most  pleased  with  your  cousin's  conversa- 
tion," Margarette  replied. 

"Why?"  asked  Alice.  "I  am  sure  Gordon  con- 
Verses  elegantly." 

"  He  has  words  enough  at  command,"  said  Margn- 
rette,^-"  but  a  scarcity  of  ideas ;  and  those  he  has  are 
not  weighty.  While  listening  to  him  I  could  not  help 
thinking  it  was  like  dressing  a  little  four-penny  doll,  in 
a  large  robe  of  silver  tissue.  Mr.  Montague's  conver- 
sation was  really  entertaining  and  instructive." 

"  I  expected  you  to  be  severe,  of  course/*  said  Alice, 
"yet  I  think  you  can  find  no  fault  with  his  manners." 

"  He  is  quite  at  his  ease,  and  appears  a  gentleman, 
certainly,"  sakl  Margarette,  "  yet  his  manners  did  not 
please  me.  There  was  too  much  show — ^he  was  too 
easy — ^has  too  much  manner;  and,  if  I  may  judge  from 
one  interview,  he  is  not  at  all  wanting  in  self-compla- 
cency." 

"Cousin  Hubert's  quiet  way  suited  your  singular 
taste  better,  I  dare  say,"  said  Alice. 

"It  certainly  did — for  he  did  not  appear  to  be  think- 
ing of  himself.  His  manners  to-day  were  truly  polished 
and  refined ;  and  if  they  arise  from  his  heart,  as  1  hope 
they  did,  I  should  judge  very  favorably  of  the  man." 

"  I  suppose  you  think  him  best  looking,  too !"  said 
Alice — "  best  dressed  and  all !" 

"  In  person  they  are  both  elegant  young  men,"  said 
Margarette,  "but  Mr.  Montague's  dress  certainly  suited 
me  best, — as  I  doubt  whether  to  be  comfortable  is  not 
his  first  object  in  the  choice  of  his  apparel.  As  for  Mr. 
Gordon,  he  must  make  dress  a  study.  You  see,  Alice 
as  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  look  and  listen,  I  could  learn 
a  good  deal  of  them  in  the  hour  and  a  half  that  they 
were  here." 

"  Well,  as  you  studied  them,  do  let  me  know  what 
you  think  of  their  faces." 
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"  I  have  told  you  enough  for  once,*^  said  Mai^;arette, 
''wait  for  the  remainder  tt]l  I  see  them  again— ^perhaps 
I  may  change  my  opinion.*' 

*'  NOf  no^"  said  Alice, — *^  let  me  have  it  now — ^When 
you  change  your  opinion,  you  can  let  me  know  it — 
What  of  their  fiices  7>* 

*'  Mr.  Gordon,  then,'*  said  Margarette,  "  knows  that 
he  is  handsome, — and  ho  has  studied  the  exterior  of  his 
head  so  much,  that  I  should  tear  be  has  somewhat  ne- 
glected the  interior/' 

"  And  what  of  cousin  Hubert's  ?" 

"  1  think  his  head  very  fibe — very  classical.  His 
face  is  decidedly  intellectual-^his  eyes  uncommonly 
good." 

'*  And  what  of  his  mouth  and  teeth  7"  said  Alice. 

"  Peculi-irly  handsome,"  said  Margarette.  "  And 
now,  as  you  can  possibly  have  no  more  questions  to 
ask,  pray  lei  me  know  your  opinion." 

"  You  must  have  known  Uiat  a  long  time.  Cousin 
Hubert  is — I  can't  say  what  he  is — but  just  what  I 
approve  ;  and  as  for  Gordon,  be  is  the  divinest  crea- 
ture alive !" 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on  in  Mr.  Clare- 
mont*s  porlor,  one  not  dissimilar  was  carried  on  in  the 
street  betwixt  the  gentlemen,. Montague  and  Gordon. 

"  Who  is  this  new  cousin  of  yours,  Montague  7" 
asked  Gordon. 

"  I  cannot  claim  her  as  a  relation,"  said  Montague. 
She  is  cousin  to  my  cousin  only,  and  a  perfect  stranger 
to  me." 

"  A*'impor<e,"  said  Gordon.  "  But  what  do  you 
think  of  her  7" 

"  I  have  not  had  time  to  form  an  opinion,"  said  Mon- 
tague. 

''  You  received  some  kind  of  impression,  necessa- 
rily," said  Gordon.  "  No  one  can  be  almost  alone 
with  a  stranger  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  not  form  some 
idea  of  what  the  character  may  be." 

"  She  is  certainly  very  silent  and  reserved,"  said 
Montague.  "  Her  countenance  denotes  intellect, — ^but 
she  appears  cold,  and  has  a  lofUness  that  is  repelling.— 
I  fear  she  may  prove  wanting  in  that  sensibility,  of 
which  cousin  Ah'ce  has  so  abundant  a  share." 

''  O,  she  is  a  block  of  marble — a  bank  of  snow— a 
statue  of  ice,"  said  Gordon.  ''There  would  be  infinite 
amusement  in  trying  whether  the  marble  would  yield ! 
the  snow  melt !  the  ice  thaw  ! — She  is  a  new  variety 
of  the  species.    I  have  seen  nothing  like  her  f" 

"  You  admire  her,"  said  Montague.  "I  do  exceed- 
ingly," said  Gordon. 

"  Your  taste  has  much  changed,"  observed  Monta- 
gue. "  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  you  were  in  rap- 
tures about  my  cousin,  and  they  appear  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly unlike." 

"  True, — and  Miss  Claremont  therefore  excites  the 
deeper  interest.  She  will  require  nome  labor,  some 
ingenuity  to  make  her  dissolve.  Alice,  pardon  me,  is 
always  meUedJ^ 

"Alice  has  strong  sensibilities,**  said  Montague, 
"  and  is  as  unsophisticated  as  a  child.  She  hides  none 
of  her  feelings." 

"  Did  you  notice  Miss  Claremont's  smile,"  asked 
Gordon. 

"I  did,  and  confess  it  was  very  beautiful.  Her  whole 
face  smiled,  and  seemed  to  beam  with  delight.    But  it 


was  so  evanescent,  1  scarcely  caught  it,  ere  it  was 
gone." 

"  A  slight  ahade  of  sadness  was  the  prevailing  cast 
of  her  countenance,"  said  Gordon. 

^  She  has  recently  lost  a  most  excellent  father,"  aaid 
Montague.    "  You  noticed  she  was  in  mourning.'* 

"  CouM  an  unfeeling  heart  lodge  beneath  that  smile  ?** 
asked  Gordon. 

*'  The  source  of  the  smile  might  be  the  head — ^DOt 
the  heart,"  answered  Montague. 

"I  will  never  believe  it — at  least  not  till  I  try  whether 
she  has  a  heart  or  not,"  said  Gordon. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Montague.    "  I  told  you  in  the 
beginning,  I  had  not  had  time  to  form  an  opinion.** 

Between  the  two  young  men  who  held  this  conversa* 
tion,  there  was  as  strong  a  contrast  as  could  be  between 
a  noble-minded,  well-educated,  well- principled  young 
man,  and  an  txqidsUt  of  the  first  water.    Gordon  was 
quite  free  from  all  gross  irregularities,  but  he  had  do 
principle  of  action ;  no  motive  beyond  present  gratifi- 
cation.   The  Bible   was  Montague's  counsellor  and 
guide ;  and  he  was  endeaToring  so  to  live  on  earth,  as 
to  live  forever  in  Heaven.    The  young  men  had  been 
much  together  in  boyhood,  and  afterwards  at  the  uni- 
versity ;  and  though  the  difierence  in  their  characters 
grew  broader,  and  more  strongly  marked  everyday, 
yet  their  intimacy  in  some  degree  continued.    Monta- 
gue was  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  early  associate ; 
and  Gordon,  though  often  angry  at   the  warnings, 
exhortations,  and  reproofs  of  his  friend,  could  not  en- 
dure the  idea  of  relinquishing  his  friendship.  He  really 
had  a  kind  of  affi:ction  for  Montague  ;  and  he  felt  that 
it  gave  him  additional  consequence  to  be  permitted  to 
call  such  a  man  fritnd.    Some  months  previous  to  the 
period  now  spoken  of,  Montague  had  been  called  on 
business  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country ;  and  Gordon, 
having  nothing  to  do,  offered  to  accompany  him,  and 
tliey  had  now  just  returned,  after  an  absence  of  half  a 
year.    Montague  had  his  fortune  to  make  ;  €k>rdon 
inherited  one  from  his  father. 

One  morning  about  a  week  after  his  return,  Monta- 
gue called  at  Mr.  Claremont's,  where  he  was  a  frequent 
visiter.  He  was  not  quite  as  cheerful  and  conversable 
as  usual,  and  after  trying  a  long  time  to  draw  him  out, 
Alice  said— > 

"  You  are  depressed  this  morning,  Hubert.  What  is 
the  matter  7*' 

"I  have  just  witnessed  a  scene  of  distress,  that  I 
cannot  get  out  of  my  mind,"  said  Montague* 

"  What  was  that?"  asked  Alice. 

"  It  was  an  Irish  family  that  occupy  a  hovel  about 
half  a  mile  from  hence.  The  family  consists  of  the 
father,  Patrick  Delanty,  his  wife  and  six  children,  the 
eldest  a  daughter,  not  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age. 
They  have  been  but  few  weeks  in  town,  and  are 
wretchedly  poor.  The  wife  is  ill  of  a  raging  fever,  and 
the  two  youngest  children  of  measles,  from  which  the 
others  are  but  just  recovered.  Delanty  is  obliged  to 
be  out  at  day-labor,  to  keep  his  family  from  starvation ; 
so  that  all  the  care  and  labor  of  nursing  the  sick,  and 
looking  after  the  other  children,  devolve  on  the  eldest 
daughter,  and  a  boy,  two  or  three  years  younger.-— 
Such  poverty — ^such  squalid  and  complicated  misery,  1 
have  never  before  witnessed." 

"  Poor  creatures  !"  said  Alice.   ^'  But  why  will  they 
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leave  their  oaUTe  land,  and  come  here  among  strangers, 
where  no  one  cares  for  them,  to  endure  such  misery  1^ 
"To  get  rid  of  greater  misery  at  home,  cousin 
Alice !"  said  Montague. 

"  O,  they  are  much  to  be  pitied,  poor  creatures !" — 
tsid  Alice ;  "  but  there  are  such  hordes  of  them,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  afford  them  effectual  reHef." 

Montague  said  no  more,  as  he  ibuad^  that  the  sympa- 
thetic ooid  in  his  cousin's  heart  was  not  touched.  He 
Joit  esst  his  eyes  on  Margarette,  who  was  sitting,  busily 
at  work,  in  a  recess  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  to 
see  if  her  compassion  was  awakened :  but  she  was 
diligently  pljring  her  needle,— «nd  but  for  the  motion  of 
her  hand,  he  thought  she  looked  exceedingly  as  if  she 
vere  made  of  stone!  .  "Heartless  I  unfeeling  i**  he 
thought,  and  almost  mumured,  as  he  arose  and  preci- 
pitately took  leave. 

The  day  next  but  one,  Montague  was  again  at  Mr. 
Claremont's.  Neither  of  the  young  ladies  mentioned 
the  Delantys  ;  for  Alice  was  wholly  engrossed  in  anew 
no?el,— and  Montague  concluded  that  Margarette  had 
not  even  heard  that  there  were  any  such  people.  But 
his  own  heart  was  too  full  of  them,  not  to  speak  of 
their  situation. 

"  Cousin  AJice,**  said  he,  "  you  are  so  compassionate 
that  I  wonder  you  do  not  ask  after  the  weliare  of  the 
poor  Irish  fiunily.'* 

"0,  poor  creatures!  how  are  they  7  I  have  thought  of 
them  teTersl  times  since  you  were  here,  and  wished 
they  had  stayed  in  their  own  country,  among  their  own 
fneodsythat  they  nkight  be  properly  looked  after.  Have 
you  seen  them  since  you  were  here  last,  cousin  Hu- 
bert?" 
"  Yes~yesterday,  and  again  this  moming." 
"And  how  are  they?" 

"The  children  are  somewhat  better,  but  the  mother 
still  very  ilL  The  family,  however,  together,  are  more 
comfortable  than  when  I  first  saw  them.  Some  young 
lady  has  kindly  visited  them,  and  not  only  in  some 
measure  relieved  their  pressing  necessities,  but  given 
judicioas  and  salutary  advice  to  the  daughter  about  the 
Bisnagement  of  their  affairs.  When  they  described  her 
to  me,  I  felt  a  hope  that  it  was  you,  cousin  Alice." 

"  0  no^  Hubert,  I  could  not  go— such  a  scene  of  suf- 
fering would  have  shaken  me  all  to  pieces.  Really  I 
do  not  think  I  couU  bear  it !  But  how  did  they  describe 
the  young  lady?" 

"As  neither  tall  nor  short,  with  a  beautiful  face,  and 
s  *rail  hiik  hearV— land  as  an  angel !"  said  Hubert,— 
snd  he  glaneed  his  eyes  toward  Margarette,  to  ascertain 
if  there  were  any  look  of  consciousness  in  the  ezpres- 
sbn  of  her  face ;  but  she  was  looking  over  the  morning 
paper,  and  at  that  moment  exclaimed— 
"Dualapand  Miss  Reed  are  married,  Alice." 
"How  could  I,  even  for  a  moment,  suspect  it  might 
he  her?"  thought  Montague.  ''  She  cares  no  more  for 
them  than  if  they  were  reptiles !" 

**  Who  oouU  it  be,  cousin  Hubert  ?**  asked  Alice. 
**  Did  you  not  ask  them  if  they  knew  her  name  7" 

"  I  did — but  they  knew  nothing  of  her  but  her  kind- 
Be^  of  which  they  could  not  say  enough.  She  even 
■osde  the  bed,  with  her  own  hands,  and  put  fresh  linen 
upoQ  it,  which  she  brought  with  her  for  the  purpose, 
for  the  sick  mother,  who  told  me  of  it  with  tears  of 
Cntitode  in  her  eyas.** 


"  Well  indeed  slic  might !"  cried  Alice.  "  Think  of 
what  an  office  for  a  young  lady !— such  a  combination 
of  disease  and  filthiness !  If  I  hear  of  any  young  lady 
in  town,  sick  of  a  fever,  I  shall  at  once  know  who  was 
Mrs.  Dekinty's  nurse." 

"May  Heaven  preserve  her  health,"  said  Montague 
with  fervor.  '*  Persons  of  less  active  kindness  could 
much  better  be  spared ;  and  the  community  woidd  suf* 
fer  little  loss,  were  they  laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness." 

"  Very  true,"  said  Alice.  "  Yet  there  are  very  few, 
who  can  with  propriety  be  called  young  ladies,  who  are 
capable  of  rendering  such  servicea  One  might  be  ready 
to  relieve  suffering  if  it-  existed  under  less  disgusting 
circumstances;  but  for  a  delicate  female  to  encounter 
such  dirt,. and  disease,  and  poverty  at  once,  is  too 
much !" 

"Firm  principle,  a  truly  feeling  heart,  and  a  self- 
denying  spirit,  could  alone  enable  a  delicate  woman  to 
do  it,"  said  Montague,— "and  these  could !"  He  looked 
around  to  ascertain  whether  Margarette  had  really  left 
the  room,  and  then  added — "  And  pardon  me,  my  dear- 
est cousin,  if  1  suggest  to  you,  that  would  you  strive  to 
conquer  that  extreme  sensibility,  which  makes  you 
shrink  firom  scenes  of  suffering,  and  constrain  yourself 
to  witness  and  relieve  distress,  in  your  own  person,  you 
would  render  yourself,  at  once,  far  more  happy  and 
useful,  if  not  more  interesting.  ^Active  btnevoknee  is  one 
great  secret  of  happiness."  At  this  moment  Mr.  Clare- 
mont  entered  the  room ;  the  conversation  turned  toother 
subjects,  and  Montague  soon  took  leave. 

Mr.  Gordon  had  not  kept  himself  aloof  from  Mr. 
Claremont's,  during  this  period ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
had  called  frequently— fM  frequently  as  he  dared,  and 
reconnoitred  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  ascertain  the 
vulnerable  part  of  Margarette*s  character,  while  he  had 
brought  all  his  small  arms  into  successive  requisition. 
His  first  and  most  natural  effort  was  by  flattery, — by 
which  it  is  said  all  women  may  be  subdued ;  and  per- 
haps they  may,  and  aU  men  ioo^  provided  it  be  of  the 
right  kind,  and  administered  in  the  right  manner.  But 
here  Mr.  Gordon  completely  failed.  He  was  too  gross ; 
his  colors  were  too  glaring ;  there  was  no  sofl  shading 
away, — ^nothing  to  touch  the  heart,  through  the  medium 
of  a  refined  taste ;  and  Gordon  found,  though  he  knew 
not  why,  that  he  excited  disgust  instead  of  pleasure. 
He  wondered  that  what  he  had  ever  found  so  efficacious 
with  other  young  ladies — what  would  have  caused  the 
cheek  of  Alice  to  glow,  and  her  eye  to  sparkle,  was  so 
powerless  here.  "  I  said  she  was  a  new  yariety  of  the 
species,"  thought  he, "  and  I  must  try  again."  And  he 
did  try  again-^first  by  doing  her  silent  homage,-* 
breathing  near  her  ear  the  deep*  drawn  sigh,  and  casting 
upon  her  the  look  of  warm  admiration  and  deep  interest. 
But  he  soon  closed  his  pantomime,  as  Margarette  heeded 
not,  even  if  she  heard  his  sighs ;  and  his  impassioned 
glances  were  completely  thrown  away,  as  they  rarely 
met  her  eye, — and  when  they  did,  seemed  not  to  be  un- 
deretood.  The  next  attempt  was  to  aid  in  gratifying 
her  in  her  favorite  recreations,  and  in  the  indulgence  of 
her  taste.  "Was  Miss  Claremont  fond  of  prints ?'' 
"Particularly  so."  '*  He  was  very  happy  !  He  had  a 
choice  collection — and  would  fetch  over  his  portfolio  for 
her  examination."  "  Was  there  any  book  in  his  library 
that  Miss  Claremont  would  like  to  read  ?  He  had  the 
most  approved  editions  of  all  modem  authors,  and  it 
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would  afibrd  him  grtaX  pleasure*  if  Miss  Claremont 
would  make  a  selectbn  from  among  them,  of  any  thing 
new  to  her."  **  He  was  very  obliging — but  her  uncle's 
library  was  large,  and  well  selected,  affording  sufficient 
intellectual  nourishment  for  years— beside  that  he  pur- 
chased every  new  work  of  raeriL"  *'  Miss  Claremont 
was  an  equestrian.  He  had  a  palfrey  that  would  rital 
Margaret  of  Cranstoun's,  which  was  entirely  at  her 
service."  "He  was  exceedingly  kind — but  Mr.  Clare- 
mont had  one  that  was  at  once  so  spirited  and  gentle, 
that  on  his  back  she  felt  entirely  at  ease.''  Poor  Gordon 
knew  not  what  next  to  do.  He  had  racked  his  inven- 
tion to  render  himself  agreeable  and  necessary — ^not  only 
in  the  ways  above  enumerated — ^but  by  being  always 
observing,  and  ready  to  perform  any  little  personal  ser- 
vice that  might  be  requisite,  such  as  handing  a  glass  of 
lemonade,  fetching  a  fan,  picking  up  a  stray  glove,  or 
placing  a  chair  In  a  more  desirable  situation.  He  had 
actually  labored  hard,  and  had  not  advanced  one  step ; 
and  the  only  gratification  that  attended  his  exertions, 
was  the  obvious  uneasiness  of  Alice,  who  pined  under 
the  loss  of  his  attentions.  A  half  suppressed  sigh  oflen 
struck  on  his  ear;  and  a  tear,  as  he  thought,  filled  her 
eye,  as  she  witnessed  his  marked  devotion  to  Margarette. 
But  for  this  sweet  incense  to  his  vanity,  and  his  own 
boasting  to  Montague,  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  be 
defeated,  he  would  have  relinquished  so  hopeless  a  pur- 
suit But  pride  and  vanity  impelled  him  onward ;  and 
although  he  could  devise  no  new  mode  of  attack,  he 
determined  to  watch  opportunities,  and  avail  himself  of 
any  circumstance  that  might  occur  in  favor  of  his  design. 
As  the  heart  of  Mr.  Gordon  was  a  thing  entirely  out  of 
the  question,  except  as  it  occasionally  fluttered  with 
gratified  vanity,  or  was  momentarily  depressed  with 
mortification  at  want  of  success,  his  kead  was  entirely 
free  to  devise  plans  in  the  best  manner  his  abilities 
would  allow,  and  watch  opportunities  with  the  most 
perfect  coolness. 

Mr.  Montague  had  by  degrees  become  interested  in 
watehing  the  result  of  Gordon's  various  modes  of  attack; 
and  notwithstanding  he  had  been  rather  displeased  with 
the  apparent  coldness  of  Margarette's  character,  he  felt 
gratified  that  she  did  not  yield  to  the  arts  of  Gordon. 
Not  that  he  was  in  the  least  jealous  of  his  friend's  gene- 
ral success  with  women ;  nor  that  he  had  any  personal 
wishes  relative  to  Margarette ;  but  he  did  wish  to  see 
one  woman  who  was  not  to  be  won  by  mere  external 
graces  and  accomplishments,  and  the  little  arts  and 
blandishments  that  are  usually  so  successful.  His  in- 
terest in  Gordon's  progress,  led  him  to  notice  Marga- 
rette more  particularly  than  he  would,  perhaps,  other- 
wise have  done.  Gradually,  and  unconsciously,  he  was 
taking  her  up  as  a  study ;  and  the  more  he  observed 
her,  the  more  interesting  did  the  study  become.  "  She 
is  a  perfect  enigma !"  thought  he.  "  I  can  never  decide 
whether  the  variations  in  her  countenance  have  their 
origin  in  the  head  or  the  heart.  Her  smile  is  the  bright- 
est— ^the  most  joyous^the  most  beautiful  I  ever  beheld ! 
and  yet  there  is  something  in  it  that  leads  me  to  fear 
that  it  is  like  the  brilliancy  of  the  diamond— cold,  while 
it  dazzles!  She  seems  not  easily  moved;  and  yet,  while 
silently  engaged  in  her  work,  I  have  seen  her  color 
fluctuate,  while  others  have  been  discussing  an  interest- 
ing subject  She  knows,  at  least,  how  to  appreciate 
true  greatness,  for  I  have  seen  her  eyes  speak  volumes 


when  a  magnanimous  action  has  been  mentioned  before 
her.  A nd,  at  any  rate,  I  admire  the  fiurmness  with  whidi 
she  repels  that  small  artillery  that  is  so  generally  aoo- 
cessful,  when  levelled  against  her  sex!'* 

One  evening  quite  a  circle  of  friends  colleeted  at  Mr. 
Claremont's,  among  whom  were  both  Montague  and 
Gordon.  Gordon  secured  a  seat  between  Alice  and 
Maipirette,  while  Montague  stood  apart  from  them, 
listening  to  the  general  conversation,  but  now  and  then 
cabling  a  glance  at  the  trio,  in  which  he  took  so  much 
interest  The  conversation  at  length  fell  on  reading. 
Some  expressed  a  preference  for  one  class  of  readin^^y 
some  for  another ;  but  a  large  majority  of  the  company 
decided  that  biography  was  the  most  instructive,  inter- 
esting, and  entertaining.  This  resulted  in  a  diacuaaion 
of  whose  biography  was  most  valuable,  when  a  gentle- 
man remarked,  "  that  the  life  of  Lord  Nelson  was  the 
most  interesting  work  he  had  ever  read." 

'*ls  it  the  book  or  the  man,  you  «o  much  admire  7** 
asked  one  of  the  company. 

"O,  both — ^but  the  man  particularly.  His  heroism 
charmed  me." 

*' O  do  not  name  him,**  said  Mr.  Claremont  ''I  sicken 
with  disgust  when  I  read  the  fulsome  panegyrics  be- 
stowed on  him ;  and  the  numberless  monuments  raised 
to  his  memory  in  Great  Britain." 

'*He  was  a  most  noble  creature  !*'  said  Gh>rdon,  in  a 
rather  low  tone  to  Margarette.  She  cast  on  him  a  look 
of  the  most  withering  coldness,  not  unmingled  with 
contempt,  but  made  no  reply,  as  she  listened  to  learn 
what  further  her  uncle  would  say. 

*'No  wonder  they  are  proud  of  him,  and  raise  monu- 
ments to  his  memory,"  said  the  gentleman  who  had  first 
spoken  of  Nelson.  **  He  secured  more  honor  to  the 
British  navy  than  any  hero  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
to  the  present  time.'* 

"  Talk  not  of  his  heroism,  or  the  glory  he  acquired 
for  Britain,"  said  Mr.  Claremont  "  Devoured  by  am- 
bition, did  he  fight  for  the  good  of  his  country  ?  or  to 
attain  individual  honor?  Was  he  not  continually  whin- 
ing and  complaining  that  his  services  were  not  su£5- 
ciently  requited  ?  Depend  on  it,  he  would  not  have 
thought  the  crown  of  England  an  unreasonable  reward ! 
And  in  his  character  as  a  hero,  lies  all  the  honor  he  can 
claim.  As  a  private  man,  he  was  despicable.  Though 
he  could  conquer  the  enemies  of  his  country,  he  resign- 
ed himself  without  resistance  to  the  dominion  of  the 
basest  passions,  and  was  guilty  of  that,  which  in  unrt- 
fined  New  England,  would  have  caused  him  to  be  hooted 
from  society.  Perfidious  !  hypocritical !  base !— his 
character  was  stained  with  vices  of  the  deepest  dye, — 
and  my  astonishment  can  only  be  exceeded  by  my  in- 
dignation, when  in  English  publications  I  see  him  spoken 
of,  and  that  by  pious  persons — Madam  More,  for  one — 
as  the  **  immortal  J^elson  /" — a  being  to  be  looked  up  to 
with  admiration !" 

"  You  are  warm,  Mr.  Claremont,"  observed  one  of 
his  friends. 

"  Perhaps  I  am,  sir ;  and  on  this  subject  I  wish  others 
were  as  warm  as  myself.  To  eulogize  such  men  as 
Lord  Nelson,  and  hold  them  up  to  youth  as  fit  objects 
for  admiration  and  imitation,  is  laying  the  axe  at  the 
root  of  all  morality.  It  is  not,  indeed,  going  sofUy  to 
work,  like  a  Rousseau,  or  Voltaire,  to  undermine  the 
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of  their  virtue,  but  demolishes  the  whole 
fiibrie  at  once,  by  telling  them,  that  if  capable  of  per- 
forming a  few  briliiani  actions,  such  a  halo  will  shine 
arooiid  them,  as  will  eotirely  conceal  from  the  eyes  of 
every  beholder  their  want  of  sincerity^  truth,  fidelity, 
or  moral  honor.  Wo  U>  my  country,  when  the  public 
aentlment  shall  be  ao  &r  corrupted,  as  to  think  that 
Iterotsm,  and  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  ghnff  can 
oompeasate  for  the  want  of  irue^  consistent,  undying 


(»» 


Montague  chanced  1o  be  looking  at  Margarette  when 
Mr.  Claremont  began  to  speak,  and  the  look  she  gave 
Mr.  Ghirdon  fixed  his  attention  upon. her,  though  he 
heard  not  the  remark  that  called  it  forth.  He  watched 
her  oountenanoe  with  deep  interest,  as  it  gradually 
lighted  up  to  a  glow  of  admiring  approbation,  strangely 
intenuingied  with  a  shade  of  sadness.  **  1  wiH  have  her 
opinion  on  this  subject  from  her  own  lipa,''  thought  he ; 
and  placing  himself  near  her,-  he  said — 

**  What  IS  your  opinion  of  Lord  Nelson,  Miss  Clare- 
montT** 

"  O,  exactly  the  same  as  my  unde's,"  said  Margar 
rette.  **  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  when  I  have 
so  often  heard  my  dear  father  express  sentiments  ex- 
actly similar.  He  very  carefully  taught  me,  never  to 
let  any  external  glory,  any  meretricious  glare,  blind  me 
to  real  defects,  or  to  the  want  of  intrinsic  and  solid  ex- 
cellence." Her  eye,  as  she  finished  speaking,  sparkled 
thiwagfa  a  tear,  which  was  not  unobserved  by  either 
Mootagne  «r  Gh>rdon. 

**There  is,  then,  a  fountain  of  feeling  within,"  thought 
Montague,  as  he  still  looked  upon  her — "  A  fountain  of 
deep,  pure,  noble  feeling !" 

''By  Jupiter,  there  is  a  tear!"  thought  Gordon — 
"and  Montague  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  call  it  forth. 
Who  would  have  thought,  that  to  talk  of  Lord  Nelson, 
was  the  way  to  touch  her  heart  7  I  would  have  given  a 
thousand  dollars^  rather  than  he  should  have  had  this 
truanph!" 

One  moniing  Montague  called  at  Mr.  Claremont*s, 
hot  Ibond  that  both  the  young  ladies  were  out  Mr. 
Claremont,  however,  was  in  tlie  parlor,  and  he  and 
Montague  bad  passed  a  very  pleasant  half  hour,  ere 
Alice  and  Margarette  came  in.  Margarette  bade  Mon- 
tague 'good  morning* — but  Alice  just  nodded  at  him, 
and  hastened  to  her  uncle,  and  seating  heiself  on  his 
knee,  exdaimcd — 

**  Dear  uncle,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  in  I  I  want  to  ask 
a  great  favor  of  you.** 

"What  is  that,  my  dear?*'  said  Mr.  Claremont. 

"1  am  half  afraid  to  tell,"  said  Alice,  "you  will  think 
ne  so  extravaganL  But,  dear  uncle,  Margarette  and  I 
have  teen  the  two  most  beautiful  pearl  necklaces  at 
WendaU's,  you  ever  beheld !" 

''And  you  want  them?" 

"0, 1  do,  most  sadly,"  said  Alice. 

"And  do  you,  Margarette ?' 

"I  think  not,  sir,"  said  Margarette — ^while  AHce  at 
the  lame  moment  cried — 

"0,  Margarette  can  have  whatever  she  wants,  she 
is  M>  rich ! — not  a  poor  beggar  like  your  own  Alice, 
dependent  on  the  bounty  of  another  for  every  tiling" — 
and  ixinting  into  t«ar8|  she  hid  her  face  on  her  uncle's 


*<  Sweet  flenribHity,  O,  ht! 

**  I  hearda  little  Iamb  cry,  bah  !** 

said  M r.  Claremont.    "Come,  Alice,  don't  cry  about  it, 
but  tell  me  the  price  of  the  necklaces." 

"  How  can  I,"  said  the  sobbing  Alice,  "  when  you 
make  such  cruel  sport  of  my  feetings?  Indeed,  uncle,  it 
is  cruel!" 

"  I  never  make  sport  of  your  feelings,  my  dear,  when 
there  is  any  thing  that  ought  to  awaken  them,"  said 
Mr.  Claremont.  "  But  come,  teH  me  the  price  of  the 
pearl  necklaces." 

"They  are  fifty  dollars  apiece." 

"Whew!"  said  Mr.  ClaremonL  "And  so  I  must 
spend  a  hundred  dollars  to  adorn  the  necks  of  my 
nieces  V* 

"  O,  Margarette  can  buy  her  own,  you  know  uncle, 
and  so  you  will  have  to  give  away  but  fifty." 

"  I  hold  Miss  Claremont's  purse-strings,  you  know," 
said  Mr.  Claremont,  "and  I  shall  serve  you  both  alike." 
Margafette's,  as  well  as  yours,  must  be  the  gift  of  her 
uncle." 

"I  do  not  wish  for  one,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Marga- 
rette, but  Mr.  Claremont  heeded  her  not,  and  opening 
his  pocket  book,  gave  them  fifty  dollars  each.  Alice 
loaded  her  uncle  with  kisses  and  thanks,  while  it  was 
with  evident  reluctance  that  Margarette  took  hers  in 
her  hand.  But  as  some  ladies  at  that  instant  entered 
the  room,  without  saying  more,  she  put  it  in  her  purse. 
As  soon  as  the  visiters  had  withdrawn  Alice  went  to 
her  chamber,  and  Margarette  siezed  the  opportunity  9f 
being  alone  with  Mr.  Claremont,  to  restore  to  him  the 
fifty  dollars. 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  she,  "I  cannot  accept  this  money, 
and  should  have  declined  it  at  the  moment,  only  I  could 
not  explain  before  strangers.  You  will  relieve  me 
greatly  by  taking  it  again." 

"By  no  means,  my  deaa^I  should  be  much  pleased 
that  you  and  Alice  should  have  necklaces  alike." 

"But  I  do  not  want  a  necklace,  sir,  and  should  feel 
very  badly  to  spend  fifty  dollars  on  a  useless  ornament" 

"  Then  purchase  something  else  with  it,  Margarette." 

"  I  am  in  want  of  nothing,  sir,  and  had  much  rather 
restore  it  to  you." 

"  Can  you  find  no  use  for  it,  my  dear  7"  asked  Mr. 
Claremont 

"  O  yes,  sir — ^I  could  find  enough  to  do  with  this^  and 
ten  times  more.  But  perhaps  you  would  think  it  inju- 
diciously expended." 

"  What  should  you  do  with  it,  Margarette  7"  asked 
Mr.  Claremont 

"  Give  every  cent  of  it  away,  sir,"  Margarette  replied. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Claremont  "It  is  yours,  my 
dear,  to  throw  at  the  birds,  if  you  please.  I  can  depend 
on  your  judgment  and  principles,  that  it  will  not  go  to 
indulge  idleness  or  vice." 

"O,  I  thank  you  most  sincerely,  my  dear  uncle," 
said  Margarette  with  warmth — "  in  behalf  of  those  who 
are  suflfering  from  want  It  will  give  me  great  delight 
to  be  your  almoner.' 


II 


There  was  a  very  narrow  lane  ran  past  the  foot  of 
Mr.  Claremont's  garden,  in  which  stood  a  little  hut, 
occupied  by  a  poor,  but  pious  old  man,  who  earned  a 
scanty  livelihood  by  gardening.  He  was  known  all 
over  the  town  by  the  title  of  Commodore,  merely  because 
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in  his  youth  he  had  commanded  a  fiahing-amack.  Mon- 
tague had  one  evening  walked  aome  way  out  of  town ; 
and  on  his  return,  intending  to  pass  an  hour  at  Mr. 
Claremont's,  he  passed  through  this  lane  as  the  shortest 
way  to  his  house.  In  passing  the  Commodore's  domicil, 
which  stood  on  the  lower  side  of  the  lane,  he  cast  his 
eyes  in  at  the  window,  which  had  neither  shutter  nor 
curtain,  and  by  a  glimmering  fire-light  saw  the  old  man 
sitting  in  his  arm  chair  by  the  fire,  while  a  female  sat 
on  a  low  stool  beside  him,  who  seemed  to  be  doing  some- 
thing to  his  foot,  which  lay  across  her  lap.  Montague 
halted  an  instant,  for  tliere  was  something  about  the 
female  figure,  although  enveloped  in  a  large  shawl  and 
hood,  that  reminded  him  of  Mar^^arette.  But  her  back 
was  toward  him,  and  the  fire-light  was  so  dim,  that  he 
remained  in  doubt  whether  or  not  it  was  she.  "  If  it  is 
her,"  thought  he,  as  he  walked  on — "  If  it  is  her,  per^ 
forming  such  an  o£fice  for  the  poor  old  Commodore,  it 
may,  after  all,  be  her  who  visits  the  Delantys.'*  As 
be  came  out  of  tlie  lane,  he  met  an  acquaintance,  with 
whom  he  Conversed  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  proceed- 
ed to  Mr.  Claremont's. 

On  entering  the  parlor,  he  found  the  little  domestic 
circle  complete.  Mr.  Claremont  was  engaged  in  a  vol- 
ume of  Brewster's  Encyclopedia ;  Alice  with  Malvina, 
over  which  she  was  shedding  a  torrent  of  tears, — and 
Margarette  with  her  knitting  work.  ''It  was  not  her, 
after  all,"  thought  Montague ;  "  but  who  could  it  be  ? 
she  had  not  the  air  of  a  rustic  I"  After  receiving  Mr. 
Claremont's  cordial  welcome,  he  advanced  toward  his 
cousin,  and  closing  her  book  with  gentle  violence,  said — 

"  If  you  sustain  no  other  injury,  my  dear  Alice,  you 
will  inevitably  ruin  your  eyes  by  reading  while  you 
weep  so  profusely.  I  wish  you  would  relinquish  novels 
as  I  fear  they  do  you  little  good.  Their  general  ten- 
dency is  to  enervate  rather  than  strengthen  the  charac- 
ter.'* "I  wish  you  could  persuade  her  to  relinquisli 
them,  Mr.  Montague,"  said  Mr.  Claremont.  "I  am 
satisfied  that  that  class  of  reading,  only  increases  in 
Alice  that  sensitiveness  which  is  already  too  strong. 
It  will  degenerate  into  weakness,  and  I  know  of  few 
things  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  siddy  sensibUityJ* 

*' Why  should  you  suppose  that  the  reading  of  novels 
would  produce  that  efifect,  more  than  the  scenes  of  real 
life  ?"  said  Alice,  ''when  it  is  universally  conceded,  that 
no  genius  can  ever  reach  the  truth." 

"I  can  tell  you  why,  Alice,"  said  Montague.  "In 
reading  works  of  the  imagination,  persons  of  feeling 
unconsciously  identify  themselves  with  the  favorite 
character;  and  then  in  a  day  or  two,  and  sometimes  in 
a  few  hours,  their  feelings  are  taxed  with  those  scenes 
of  sorrow  and  excitement,  which  in  real  life  are  scatter- 
ed through  months,  or  perhaps  years.  The  greater  part 
of  life  is  made  up  of  comparative  trifies,  which  make 
little  demand  on  the  feelings,  and  scenes  of  sorrow  and 
excitement  are  'few  and. far  between,'  like  the  convul- 
sions of  the  elements — which,  though  often  distressing, 
and  sometimes  disastrous,  are,  on  the  whole,  highly 
beneficial  But  were  the  elements  always  at  war,  na- 
ture would  soon  sink  to  dissolution ;  and  so  if  the  mind 
and  the  heart  were  constantly  raised  to  a  state  of  high 
excitement,  their  energies  would  soon  be  exhausted, 
and  the  corporeal  part  would  soon  sink  in  the  conflicL 
Do  you  read  novels  Miss  Claremont?"  inquired  Mon- 
tafcue. 


'*  Sometimes,  inxt  not  often,"  Margarette  replied. 

^'  And  do  they  affect  you  as  they  do  cousin  Alice?" 

"Affect  her  7"  cried  Alice — ^*  no,  indeed !  I  never  saw 
her  moved  to  tears,  by  reading,  but  once  in  my  life." 

"And  pray  what  was  abe'tben  reading?"  asked  Mon- 
tague, vriih  a  smile. 

"  A  little  penny  tract,  called  'Old  Sarah,  the  Indiao 
Woman'" — said  Alice.  "Over  that  she  actually  wept!" 

"  Did  you  read  the  tract,  cousin  Alice  ?" 

"  Yes — ^from  mere  curiosity,  after  witnessing  (he  won- 
derful effect  it  produced." 

"  And  did  it  call  forth  your  tears?" 

"  No,  certainly  not  !^8arah  was  a  good  okl  cmUire, 
to  be  sure,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  tract  to  touch 
one's  sensibility ;  and  I  could  never  conceive  what  there 
was  in  it,  that  so  moved  Margarette." 

"Pho,  pho,  Alice,"  said  Mr.  Claremont,  "Margarette 
is  not  the  Stoic  you  represent  her.  I  caught  her  no 
longer  ago  than  this  very  morning,  with  a  tear  in  her 
eye,  while  reading." 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  said  Margarette,  in  a  supplicating 
tone,  while  the  pure  blood  in  her  cheeks  rushed  to  her 
temples. 

"  What  1009  she  reading,  uncle?"  cried  Alice. 

"  None  of  your  lackadaisical  nonsense,  you  may  be 
certain,  Alice,"  said  Mr.  C  laremont.  "  She  was  reading 
a  newsjMiper." 

Alice  laughed  outright. 

"  Not  so  laughable  an  affair,  neither,  my  dear,"  said 
Mr.  Claremont,  "  as  she  was  reading  of  the  bravery  and 
sufilbrings  of  the  poor  unfortunate" 

"Dear uncle!"  again  ejaculated  Margarette. 

"  Poles,"  added  Mr.  Claremont,  without  noticing  the 
interruption. 

"The  Poles?  O  yes,"  said  Alice.  "There  was 
'Thaddeus  of  Warsaw' — ^he  was  a  divine  crcatare! 
Well  might  one  weep  at  the  recital  of  his  sufierings!" 

"  Doubtless,  my  dear — but  Margareite's  sympathies 
were  moved  by  sufferings  of  a  more  recent  date  than 
his — ^by  the  narrative  of  bravery  and  suffering  in  all 
their  nakedness — unadorned  with  the  romance  and  poe- 
try that  Miss  Porter  has  thrown  around  her  hero.  And 
to  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  Alice — ^I  do  like  that  sensi- 
bility better,  that  sympathizes  with  the  actual  miseries 
of  our  fellow  creatures,  even  though  there  be  nothing 
elegant,  or  poetic  about  them,  than  that  which  has  tears 
only  for  some  high- wrought  tale  of  fictitious  woe— the 
afiiictions  of  some  fallen  prince,  or  the  sorrows  of  ^me 
love-stricken  swain,  or  lovelorn  damsel" 

"  That,  dear  uncle,  is  as  much  as  to  say,"  said  Alice, 
while  her  voice  was  choked  with  rising  emotion — "that 
I  can  feel  for  sorrows  of  no  other  kind,  and  that  you  like 
Margarettc's  sensibility  better  than  you  do  mine!  I 
suppose  you  love  her,  too,  more  than  you  do  your  own 
poor,  lone  Alice !  I  feel  that  she  is  stealing  every  one's 
affection  from  me,  though  I  love  with  so  much  more  ar- 
dor than  she  does !"  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

All  present  felt  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  and  Mar- 
garette, who  was  really  distressed,  resolved  to  give  a 
new  turn  to  the  conversation.  Alice  had  seated  herself 
on  Mr.  Claremont's  knee,  and  thrown  both  her  arms 
around  his  neck — so  leaving  him  to  soothe  her  wounded 
feelings  in  his  own  way,  Margarette  asked  Montague 
some  question,  as  foreign  as  possible  to  their  recent 
conversation.    The  effort  succeeded— the  tears  of  Alice 
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vere  aooB  dried,  and  the  remaiilfler  of  the  evening  pass- 
ed Teiy  pleasantly. 

Oae  evening  Montague  and  Gordon  met  the  Clare- 
mont  family,  'with  a  small  select  party,  at  the  house  of 
a  friend.  Grordon,  as  usual,  secured  a  seat  next  Mar- 
girette,  who  was  also  attended  by  Alice,  who  had  learn- 
ed that  to  be  near  her,  was  the  surest  way  to  be  near 
the  idd  of  her  inciagination,  the  Bhek  Frtnet.  Montague 
likewise  stood  near  them ;  for  he  was  beginning  to  find, 
that  there  was  something  extremely  attractive,  even  in 
Msrgaiette's  apparent  coldness;  or  rather,  that  it  was 
pecaliarly  interesting  to  observe  marks  of  deep  feeling, 
ODder  so  calm,  so  placid  an  exterior.  Gordon  recollect- 
ed the  conversation  concerning  Lord  Nelson,  and  the 
effect  produced  on  Margarette;  and  resolving  in  his  turn 
to  find  a  passage  to  her  sensibilities,  led  the  conversa- 
tion to  heroes  and  great  men.  He  made  some  very 
eloquent  remarks,  as  he  apprehended,  on  heroism  and 
l^reatness^  which  had  previously  been  arranged  with 
great  care. 

"Whom  do  yoa  consider  truly  great  men,  Mr.  Gor- 
don 1*  asked  Alice. 

"Alexander — Louis  the  Fourteenth — ^Napoleon — 
Tduire  and  Lord  Byron,**  said  Gordon.  <*Each  in 
his  torn,  and  in  his  own  way,  has  dazzled  the  whole 
world!" 

**  Dazzled,  but  not  enlightened  I"  said  Montague. 

Maigarette  looked  up  with  one  of  her  brightest  smiles, 
aod  Montague  felt,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  that  it 
wu  wsrai,  as  well  as  brilliant 

"By  Vesta,**  thought  Gordon,  "she  has  rewarded 
liim  for  those  two  words,  with  that  smile,  which  I  have 
made  soch  useless  efforts  to  obtain !  and  kt  has  made 
DO  effort  at  all !— I  abandon  her !" 

"  Whom  do  you  esteem  great  men,  Mr.  Montague  7" 
inqoired  Margarette. 

"0,  there  have  been  hosts  of  them  in  the  world," 
SDswered  Montague ;  "  but  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  tell  you  what  I  call  true  greatness,  than  to  name  those 
whom  1  esteem  great.  True  greatness,  I  apprehend, 
consists  in  conquering  or  in  duly  restraining  the  ruling 
pewoo;  in  forgiving  an  injury,  when  we  have  fair 
opportunity  for  avenging  ourselves ;  in  sacrificing  our 
own  feelings  and  interests  for  the  good  of  others ;  in 
that  heoevotence  that  leads  to  a  forgetfulness  of  atlf,  in 
^fibcts  to  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  man- 
kind." 

"The  world  will  hardly  subscribe  to  your  explanation 
of  ^rcotaeit,'*  said  Gordon,  with  something  like  a  sneer, 
"and  few  are  great  .'^ 

"Few  are— but  many  might  be,"  said  Montague. 

£fery  one  who  foregoes  his  own  personal  good,  for 
^  t^  of  others ;  who  forgets  his  own  happiness,  in 
efforts  to  promote  the  happiness  of  those  around  him, 
■od  who  will  not  be  turned  aside  from  his  purpose  by 
the  obrtaeles,  or  the  unkindness,  or  the  ridicule  with 
which  he  meets,  is  grtolP 

"  Who  sees  such  greatness?"  asked  Gordon. 

*  It  has  sometimes  been  conspicuous  on  earth,  as  in 
the  case  of  Howard,  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  Wil- 
^orce,  Clafkaon,  Mrs.  Fry,  and  multitudes  of  others," 
•aid  MmKague.  "But  no  matter  whether  it  is  seen  by 
tfce  worM  or  not,  provided  its  influence  be  felt.  And 
">*i^  i*  no  one,  capable  of  moral  action,  who  has  not 


almost  daily  opportunities  for  exercising  true  greatness 
and  magnanimity  of  soul ;  and  should  every  one  im- 
prove the  opportunity,  the  wilderness  of  this  world 
would  soon  'be  like  Eden,  and  her  deserts  like  the 
garden  of  the  Lord !' " 

Margarette's  countenance  again  beamed  with  plea- 
sure and  approbation,  as  she  said — "  Moral  grandeur, 
would  then  be  your  definition  of  greatness,  Mr.  Mon- 
tague ?»* 
"  It  would.*' 

"And  the  only  true  one,  according  to  my  apprehen- 
sion," said  Margarette, "  and  I  have  oflen  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  it  exemplified.  And  this  moral  greatness 
leads  to  sublimity  of  thought,'*  she  added.  "It  eScpands 
the  soul,  and  elevates  the  conception.  As  an  instance : 
I  once  attended  a  prayer  meeting,  where  was  a  man 
who  had  no  more  than  ordinary  capacity,  and  who  knew 
nothing  beyond  the  cultivation  of  his  little  farm,  and 
the  path  to  heaven.  He  could  scarcely  read  intelligibly. 
Being  called  on  to  lead  in  the  devotions  of  the  evening, 
he  knelt  down,  and  began  in  this  manner — '  O,  thou, 
who  lightest  up  heaven !'  To  me,  it  was  like  a  shock 
of  electricity !  I  have  thought  of  it  a  thousand  times 
since,  and  doubt  whether  Byron,  with  all  his  genius,  in 
his  happiest  n[K>ment  of  poetic  inspiration,  ever  had  so 
sublime  a  conception." 

"  Would  you  like  to  examine  the  prints  on  the  cen- 
tre table.  Miss  Lansdale  ?"  asked  Gordon,  rising,  and 
ofiTering  her  his  arm.  With  a  heart  bouyant  as  the 
thistle's  down,  Alice  accepted  the  proffered  arm,  and 
Montague  secured  the  seat  she  vacated. 

"  There  is  nothing  here  that  you  have  not  seen  a 
hundred  times,"  said  Gordon — "but  I  panted  to  get 
into  a  warmer  latitude.  The  north  pole  has  few 
charms  for  me,  notwithstanding  its  brilliant  corrusca- 
tions.  By  the  way,  is  this  cousin  of  yours  ever  warmer 
than  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  ?" 
"  Why  ask  me  such  a  question  ?"  said  Alice. 
"  Because  I  thought  you  would  be  likely  to  know," 
answered  Gordop. 

"She  is  much  admired  and  beloved,"  said  Alice,  with 
a  sigh.    "  I  wish  I  had  her  power  over  the  heart !" 

"  Admired  she  may  be — but  beloved  is  she  7"  said 
Gordon. 

"You  surprise  me,  Mr.  Gordon,"  said  Alice.  "I 
thought — 1  feared — I  mean  I  conjectured" — and  she 
stopt  short. 

"What  did  you  think,  fear,  or  conjecture,  Miss 
Lansdale  7"  asked  Gordon.  ' 

"  O  notliing — nothing  of  any  consequence,"  said  she, 
with  real  or  assumed  embarrassmenL 

"  Now  be  frank,  sweetest  Alice,"  said  Gordon,  ten- 
derly pressing  her  arm,  which  was  still  locked  in  his, 
to  his  side — "  be  frank,  and  tell  me  kindly  what  you 
thought." 

"  Why  I  knew  that  you  admired  my  cousin,  and  I 
feared — pshaw — I  mean  that  I  thought  you  loved  her," 
and  she  sighed  again. 

"  O  no,  I  could  never  love  a  block  of  marble,  even  if 
moulded  into  a  Venus,"  said  Gordon.  "Believe  me, 
sweet  Alice,  there  must  be  some  signs  of  sensibility — 
some  little  warmth  of  feeling,  to  awaken  the  aflections 
of  my  heart.  I  could  never  love  the  twin-sister  to  tha 
snow,  and  such  I  take  Miss  Claremont  to  be." 

Vol.  II.— 12 
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'*  So  you  are  going  to  take  an  airing  this  morning, 
Commodore !"  said  Montague,  as  he  saw  the  old  man 
getting  into  a  wagon  in  the  street. 

"Yes,  Squire ;  you  see  I  am  taken  from  my  work" — 
holding  out  a  lame  foot — *'  and  so  I  am  going  on  some 
business  into  the  country." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  lame  ?  and  what  is  the 
matter  with  your  foot?"  asked  Montague. 

"  I  sprained  it  a  fortnight  ago,  sir — and  it  is  almost 
the  same  as  well  now— only  Miss  Margarelte  made  me 
promise  not  to  try  to  use  it  too  soon." 

"  Miss  Margarette  7 — ^Margarette  Claremont  ?"  said 
Montague.  "  Does  she  advise  you  about  your  lame- 
ness ?" 

'*  Yes,  and  more  than  that,  Mr.  Montague,  for,  under 
Providence,  she  has  cured  it  There  hasD*t  been  a  day 
since  I  hurt  it,  in  which  she  has  not  come  and  tended  it 
herself,  bathing  it  with  her  own  little  hands,  in  a  medi- 
cine she  brought  a-purpose.  1  couldn't  put  her  oflfj  Mr. 
Montague  !  And  when  she  has  so  patiently  and  kindly 
sat,  with  the  old  man's  foot  in  her  lap,  Pll  tell  you  what 
I  thought ;  I  thought — ^here  is  the  very  spirit  of  Him 
who  said — *If  I,  then,  your  Lord  and  Master,  have 
washed  your  feet,  ye  ought  also  to  wash  one  another's 
feel' — ^and  the  tears  ran  down  my  old  cheeks  whether  I 
would  or  no." 

There  was  a  slight  rising  in  Montague's  throat,  but 
he  checked  it,  and  inquired — "  How  far  the  Commodore 
was  going." 

"  1  don't  know  exactly,  Squire,  as  I  am  going  to  buy 
a  cow,  and  want  to  hunt  up  a  pretty  good  one." 

**  A  cow  I"  said  Montague — "  What  in  the  world  can 
you  do  with  a  cow  ?*• 

"  Why,  she  isn't  for  my'  own  use,  Mr.  Montague, 
though  she  is  to  be  kind  o'  mine — but  that's  neither  here 
nor  there,  and  I  must  be  going,  as  I  want  to  get  back  in 
good  season.  Good  day,  Squire,"  and  the  Commodore 
drove  off 

A  few  days  after  this,  when  Montague  was  one  morn- 
ing at  Mr.  Claremont's,  it  came  into  Alice's  mind  to  In«-' 
quire  after  his  proligitf  the  Delanty*s. 

**  O,  they  are  all  well,  and  in  comparatively  comfor- 
table circumstances,"  said  Montague.  ''They  have 
found  a  very  kind  friend,  who  has  furnished  them  with 
comfortable  clothing,  besides  lending  them  a  cow.  Should 
they  be  the  survivors,  I  think  they  would  canonize  her," 
added  he,  smiling. 

"  Her !"  said  Alice.    "  Is  it  a  lady,  then  ?" 

"  Yea,  the  same  young  lady  that  I  told  you  assisted 
in  nursing  the  mother.  I  wish  you  could  hear  them  ex- 
press their  gratitude,  in  their  own  emphatic  dialect,  with 
their  strong  Irish  feelings  ?" 

"  It  is  strange  who  it  can  be,"  said  Alice.  "  Have 
they  not  yet  found  out  ?" 

"  It  seems  she  has  been  very  careful  to  conceal  her 
name,"  said  Montague,  "  as  they  have  not  yet  learned 
it.  Bat  yesterday  1  was  there,  and  they  pointed  her 
out  to  me,  as  she  at  that  moment  dianced  to  pass  by.** 

"And  did  you  know  her,  Hutiert?"  eagerly  in- 
quired Alice. 

"  I  did,"— said  Montogtfe,  **  but  I  did  not  tell  them, 
as  she  seems  so  desirous  to  '  do  good  by  stealth,*  and 
would  doubtless  *  blush  to  find  it  fame'— and  neither 
will  I  tell  you,  cousin  Alice,"5~he  added,  as  Margarette 
cast  on  hitn  aiook  of  mingled  distress  apd  supplication. 


**  Now  that  is  the  most  provoking  thing  I  ever  knew 
you  do,  cousin  Hubert!"  said  Alice.  ''But  I  will 
find  out,  if  I  go  to  Delanty's  on  purpose !" 

"  But  I  tell  you  they  do  not  know,  Alice ;  and  beside, 
if  a  motive  of  benevoUnee  would  not  draw  you  to  them, 
when  they  were  in  distress,  pray  do  not  let  so  poor  a 
one  as  curiosity  procure  them  a  visit,  now  that  they  are 
comparatively  happy." 

Margarelte  stayed  by  most  perseveringly  this  room- 
ing. She  would  have  given  almost  any  thing  would 
Alice  have  left  the  room,  if  only  for  one  minute.  Great 
was  her  satisfaction  when  her  cousin  hastily  rose,  say- 
ing^-" I  entirely  forgot  to  send  Mrs.  Frost  the  pattern 
of  my  new  pelerine.    I  must  do  it  this  moment." 

She  had  scarcely  closed  the  door,  ere  Margarette  said, 
"  I  must  do  away  the  mistake  under  which  you  labor, 
Mr.  Montague.  The  Delantys  are  indebted  to  my 
uncle,  and  not  to  me.  I  was  only  the  channel  through 
which  his  bounty  flowed." 

"Mr.  Claremont  was  then  Mrs.  Delanty's  nurse!" 
said  Montague,  smiling. 

"  O  no,  not  that — but  the  clothing  and  tlie  cow  were 
purchased  with  his  money." 

"  I  understand  it  perfectly,"  said  Montague.  "  I  have 
seen  my  cousin's  neck,  encircled  by  a  pearl-necklace ; 
but  Miss  Claremont  preferred  relieving  the  suflerings  of 
a  poor  Irisli  family,  to  adorning  her  own  person." 

"  But  Mr.  Montague !"  said  Margarette. 

"  But  Miss  Claremont !"  said  Montague,  laughing. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Margarette,  in  great  perplexity 
what  to  say, — "  you  must  think  as  you  will." 

"  I  wiU  think  as  1  mttst,"  said  Montague,— "and  bid 
you  good  morning." 

A  few  weeks  aAer  the  above  conversation  took  place, 
Mr.  Claremont,  on  returning  from  a  morning's  ride,  was 
thrown  from  his  horse,  a  few  rods  from  his  own  door, 
and  was  brought  in,  apparently  lifeless.  At  the  appal- 
ling spectacle,  belli  his  nieces  obeyed  the  impulse  of 
nature,  and  turned  to  fly.  But  Margarette  had  scarcely 
begun  her  retreat,  ere  alie  returned.  "  I  must  face  it," 
thought  she,  "  however  dreadful !  kind  heaven  sustain 
me  !"  Without  much  apparent  agitation,  she  gave  di- 
rections, and  assisted  in  conveying  her  uncle  to  his 
room ;  and  before  medical  aid  could  arrive,  employed 
herself  in  examining  his  limbs,  to  ascertain  whether 
they  were  broken,  and  then  in  chafing  his  hands  and 
head,  to  produce,  if  possible,  some  signs  of  life.  All  be- 
side herself,  seemed  nearly  delirious  from  fright. 

The  news  of  the  accident  flew  like  wild-fire,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  Montague  was  at  the  house.  He  found 
Alice  in  the  parlor,  walking  the  floor,  and  wringing  her 
hands,  in  an  agony  of  distress,  constantly  exclaiming-^ 
"my  dear  uncle!" — "my  poor,  dear  uncle."  In  an- 
swer to  Montague's  hasty  inquiries,  she  exclaimed — 

"  O,  he  is  dead ! — ^my  dear,  detar  uncle ! — and  what 
will  become  of  his  own  poor  Alice? — doubly — doubly 
an  orphan  ?" 

Montague  hastened  to  Mr.  Claremont's  room,  hope* 
less  of  learning  any  thing  of  his  situation  from  his  cou- 
sin. The  physician  and  surgeon  were  both  there,  and 
there  was  Margarette — ^pale  a»a  statue,  and  appa- 
rently as  firm,  supporting  her  uncle's  head  on  her  bo- 
som. There  was  a  deathlike  silence  in  the  it>om, 
while  the  medical  gentlemen  were  endeavoring  to  re- 
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Store  ammation ;  while  all  feared  that  their  endeayors 
wooJd  prove  useless.    A  groan  at  length  announced 
that  the  Tital  spark  was  not  extinguished,  and  Mr. 
Claremont  opened  his  eyes  on  his  niece. 
"  Dear  uncle,**  said  Margarette,  "do  ypu.  know  me  7" 
**  Margarette  !**  murmured  Mr.  Claremont. 
**  Away  with  her,  Mr.  Montague,**  said  the  physi- 
cian—" she  is  gone  !** 

Montague  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her  out 
of  the  room,  while  a  servant  hastened  after  with  resto- 
ratives. **  She  must  be  mine  !**  thought  Montague,  as 
he  supported  her  lileless  frame,  while  the  servant  resorted 
to  the  usual  means  of  restoration,— '*  she  must  be  mine ! 
Such  benevolence  without  ostentation, — such  6rmncss 
and  deep  feeUng, — such  exalted  worth  and  true  humili- 
ty, are  a  rare  combination !  She  must  be  my  own  !** 

Mr.  Claremont  was  scarcely  able  to  leave  his  room, 
to  which  he  was  confined  several  weeks,  ere  Montague 
asked  him,  if  he  would  bestow  upon  him  his  nieee. 

"Yes,  take  her  Montague,**  said  Mr.  Claremont, — 
**  take  her  as  the  choicest  treasure  one  man  ever  bestow- 
ed on  another.  I  know  no  man  but  yourself,  worthy  of 
her  hand  and  heart.** 

An  almost  convulsive  pressure  of  the  hand,  was  the 
only  sign  of  gratitude  Montague  could  give. 

Well,  who  was  at  the  wedding  7 — and  when  did  it 
take  place  7 — It  took  place  in  a  few  months,  and  a  large 
company  was  assembled, — for  Mr.  Claremont  hated  a 
pritate  wedding.  The  Black  Prince  was  one  of  the 
guests. 

''Are  they  not  a  beautiful — a  fine-looking  couple, 
Mr.  Grordon?**  said  Alice,  after  the  great  cake  was  cut, 
and  the  congratulations  were  over. 

"0,  yes** — said  Gordon — "  as  fine  pieces  of  statuary 
as  one  could  wish  to  look  upon !  Montague,  indeed,  has 
Jin  enough — the  more  fortunate  for  him,  for  a  deal  it 
most  have  taken  to  thaw  the  ice  of  youreousin!** 

"  They  are  both  a  little  singular,**  said  Alice,  *'  yet 
they  love  each  other  tenderly.  How  happy  they  will 
be!  How  sweet  life  nuisf  he,  when  congenial  hearts  are 
that  united  forever  !** 

"  Yes, — perhaps  so— but  after  all,  sweet  Alice,  it  is 
better  to  do,  as  you  and  I  do — love  each  other,  and  still 
be  free ! — I  would  not  link  my  fate  with  that  of  any 
womaa  in  the  world.  I  am  quite  sure,  that  I  should 
hate  even  you,  sweetest,— angel  as  you  are,  could  you 
caQaie  husband.  O,  there  is  something  killing  to  all 
romance,  in  the  very  sound  of  that  word ! — Do  you 
not  agree  with  me,  dearest  ?" 

Alice  could  not  utter  a  syllable — ^but  cast  on  him  a 
heartrrending  look  of  mingled  disappointment,  mortifi- 
catbo  and  astonishment ! — "  False ! — ungrateful !  cru- 
el t"— at  length  she  murmured — and  hastened  to  her 
chamber,  at  once  to  indulge  and  conceal  the  bitterness 
of  her  feebags; 

"  Alice  is  mourning  herself  to  death,  for  that  worth- 
less, heartless  Gh>rdon,**  said  Margifrette  to  Montague, 
some  time  after  their  marriage. 

"She  is  doing  what  she  has  ever  done,"  said  Monta- 
gue—** thinking  only  of  herself^  and  cherishing  feelings 
that  are  totally  destructive  of  all  that  is  valuable  in 
character." 

**  She  has  keen  lensibility,**  said  Margarette. 

**  Bui  it  ii  all  expended  on  herself,*'  said  Montague. 


"Her  sensibility  results  in  good  to  no  one,  for  she  has 
no  aynpatky.  Her  character  used  to  interest  me,  until 
I  saw  it  contrasted  with  one  so  much  more  valuable — 
so  much  more  exalted ! — It  was  you,  my  dearest  wife, 
who  first  taught  me  the  strong  distinction  betwixt  »ym- 
patky  and  aensUnliiyj — and  how  utterly  useless  the  lat- 
ter is,  when  unaccompanied  by  the  former.  With  Alice, 
it  is  not  love  for  Gordon,  but  self-love  that  is  the  cause 
of  her  thus  pining.  Let  some  other  romantic  looking 
knight  appear,  and  sue  for  her  hand,  and  her  affections 
would  be  at  once  transformed.  Should  no  such  one  ap- 
pear, she  will  by  degrees  degenerate  into  a  peevish, 
useless,  discontented,  burdensome  old  maid.  And 
the  best  advice  I  could  give  to  any  young  lady  of 
great  sensibility,  and  who  would  be  either  useful  or 
happy,  is — That  she  should  strive  to  forget  her  own 
sorrows,  whether  rea^  or  tmagtnart^,  and  expend  her 
sympathies  on  the  afflictions  and  distresses  of  her  fel- 
low-creatures. By  so  doing,  the  benevolence  of  her 
heart  would  be  constantly  expanding,  until  she  would 
on  earth  approximate  to  the  character  of  an  angel,— 
and  when  the  summons  came,  would  drop  the  garment 
df  mortality,  and  shine  a  seraph  in  eternal  day.** 

S.  H. 


There  is  little  merit  in  the  following  lines  besides 
that  rare  merit  in  poetry,  their  truth.  They  were  writ- 
ten in  the  place  of  the  writer*s  nativity,  where  he  had 
at  length  settled  down,  after  an  absence  of  thirty  years. 
They  were  written  in  a  house  just  purchased,  and  from 
which  the  former  owner  had  ikot  yet  removed  his  fami- 
ly, and  were  inserted  in  the  Album  of  his  daughter. 
She  was  young,  beautiful,  accomplished,  newly  mar- 
ried, and  wealthy.  Though  confined  to  her  room  by 
bad  health,  she  was  preparing  for  a  voyage  to  Europe, 
since  happily  accomplished. 


TO 


We  met  as  strangers,  Lady,  tho'  the  scenes 
On  which  thine  eyes  first  opened,  were  the  same 
To  which  the  sports  of  childhood,  and  the  hopes 
Of  Manhood's  flattering  dawn,  had  bound  my  haart 
With  cords  of  fiUal  love  indissoluble. 
We  part  as  strangers,  tho'  the  self-same  roof 
So  long  has  sheltered  both.    I  hear  thy  voice — 
I  hear  thy  fairy  step — and  trace  the  print  • 

Of  the  soft  kiss,  with  which  thy  lip  has  prest 
My  infant's  cheek ;  and  see  her  little  hands 
Rich  with  the  giAs  thy  kindness  has  bestowed. 
And  this  is  all :  but  there  is  more  than  this 
That  with  a  link  of  sympathy  connects 
My  heart  with  thee,  as  if  some  common  lot, 
Some  common  spell  of  destiny  had  bound 
Our  fates  In  one.    And  we  have  much  in  common. 
The  hope  that  guides  thy  steps  to  distant  lands, 
In  quest  of  pleasures,  such  as  boundless  wealth. 
And  friends,  and  youth,  and  peerless  beauty  promise — 
How  much  unlike  tbe  stern  necessity. 
Which  drove  me  forth  to  roam  thro'  desarts  wild. 
And  on  the  confines  of  society. 
Where  the  fierce  savage  whets  the  vengeful  knife 
'Gainst  cultivated  brutes  more  fierce  than  he, 
Through  hardihip,  toil  and  strife,  to  win  my  bread ! 
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But  O !  to  leave  the  scenes  of  happj  youth— 

The  Father's  sheltering  roof,  the  Mother's  care. 

The  blithe  play-fellows  of  our  childish  sports, 

The  gay  companions  of  our  gladsome  hours, 

The  cherished  friend,  whose  sympathy  consoled 

The  petty  griefs,  that,  like  a  fleecy  cloud, 

But  dimmed  the  sunshine  of  our  spring  of  life, 

And,  having  shed  its  freshness  on  the  heart, 

Melted  awny,  leaving  the  scene  more  fair ; — 

To  lose  all  these !— wliat  is  it  but  the  type 

Of  that  last  fatal  wrench,  that  tears  the  heart 

At  once  from  all  we  love ;  and  in  one  doom, 

One  common  bond  of  sympathy,  unites 

The  unnumbered  victims,  who  in  every  rank. 

Through  every  walk,  throng  to  the  gates  of  Death? 

May  we  not  deem  that  the  fond  Mother's  heart. 

Though  couched  in  bliss  celestial,  yet  will  yearn 

To  her  deserted  Child  7    And  will  not  thine, 

Where'er  thy  steps  may  roam,  true  to  the  pole 

Of  all  thy  yQung  aflections,  point  thy  thoughts 

To  the  fair  scenes,  clothed  by  thy  fairy  hand 

With  every  charm  of  hue,  and  scent,  and  shade, 

Thyself  the  brightest  ornament?  O  yes! 

From  the  rich  isle,  where  science,  art  and  wealth 

Have  crowded  every  joy,  the  ravished  sense. 

And  heart,  and  mind  can  covet ;  from  the  plains 

Of  France  the  beauteous;  from  the  vine-crowned  hills 

That  in  the  glassy  bosom  of  the  Rhine 

Their  blushing  fruitages  reflected  see ; 

From  classic  Italy,  the  **  marble  waste" 

Of  desecrated  fane,  and  ruined  tower. 

And  silent  palaces,  where  once  the  doom 

Of  empires  was  decreed,  the  heart  will  turn 

To  Home,    The  trackless  wild,  where  foot  of  man 

Has  never  broke  the  silence  with  its  tread, 

Is  not  more  lonely  than  the  thronging  scene, 

The ''  peopled  solitude,"  where  jostling  crowds 

Elbow  their  way,  regardless  that  we  look 

Upon  their  strife — unconscious  that  we  live. 

The  moss-grown  rock,  that  in  the  savage  dell 

Has  frowned  for  ages  on  the  silent  scene, 

In  its  drear  loneliness  reflects  our  own. 

And  seems  to  give  a  kind  of  sympathy ; 

But  stony  hearts  have  none. 

Known !  yet  unknown  I 
There  is  a  strange  mysterious  interest 
Follows  the  form,  that  flitting  through  the  gloom 
Of  twilight,  half  concealed,  and  half  disclosed, 
Glides  silently  away  ;  and  such  a  spell 
Upon  my  memory,  thy  shadowy  image 
In  traces  faint  but  indestructible 
Has  sketched.    And  I  would  be  remembered  too, 
If  ot  as  I  am,  for  thou  hast  never  known  me, 
But  as  I  fain  would  have  thee  fancy  me. 
And  I  shall  be  remembered— for  the  scenes 
On  which  thy  memory  will  love  to  dwell, 
Are  now  my  care.    'Tis  mine  to  dress  the  vine 
Which  trained  by  thee  its  graceful  foliage. 
Gratefully  spread  to  shelter  thee:  The  flower 
That  mourns  thy  absence,  watered  by  my  hand, 
Shall  lift  its  drooping  head  and  smile ;  and  thou 
In  fancy  shalt  behold  its  blue  eye  glistening 
Brighter  through  tears ;  and,  with  an  answering  smile, 
And  answering  tear,  thine  own  bright  eye  will  bless  me. 
Then  mayst  thou  think  how  I,  my  wanderings  o*er, 


Have  found  my  way  back  to  my  native  bowen, 

Among  the  few  whom  Time  and  Fate  hare  left 

Of  early  friends,  to  render  up  my  breathy 

And  lay  my  bones  beneath  the  turf,  where  once 

My  musing  childhood  strayed.    And  thou  wilt  think. 

That  fortune  yet  may  have  in  store  for  thee. 

Like  destiny.    For  who  ao  well  may  claim 

To  rest  beneath  the  shade,  to  pluck  the  rose, 

Or,  on  the  mossy  bank  reclined,  inhale 

The  violet's  balmy  breath?  And  trust  me.  Lady, 

Should  clouds  o'ercast  the  sunny  sky  that  shines 

So  bright  above  thee ;  should  a  stormy  fate. 

Whelming  thy  hopes,  east  thee  a  shipwrecked  wanderer. 

Wounded  and  bleeding,  on  thy  native  shore. 

These  are  the  scenes  in  which  thy  heart  will  seek 

And  find  its  consolation.    Where  besides 

Is  SymjMf  Ay  ao  tender — Love  so  kind — 

Religion  so  sincere?  Where  else  has  Hope 

So  learned  to  look,  with  cheerful  confidence, 

On  workls  beyond  the  grave  ?  Where  else  does  Fmik 

So  show  its  Love  to  God  by  Lote  to  Jtfisn  7 

B.T. 


POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Galileo, 
while  seated  in  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa,  bad  his  attention 
attracted  by  the  swinging  of  a  lamp  suspended  from  the 
ceiling.  Observing  that  it  performed  its  vibrations  ap- 
parently in  equal  times,  whether  moving  over  small  or 
great  arcs,  he  was  led  to  the  investigation  of  the  laws 
of  its  oscillation,  and  thus  called  the  attention  of  phi- 
losophers to  an  instrument,  which  in  the  multiplicity  of 
its  applications  has  since  proved  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  mankind. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  motion  so  familiar  as  the  vi- 
bration of  a  suspended  body  had  never  before  attracted 
the  notice  of  observing  minds ;  and  still  more  strange 
would  it  seem,  if,  after  its  laws  had  been  discovered, 
and  its  important  practical  applications  ascertained,  it 
had  never  been  applied  to  its  useful  purposes.  Yet  has 
mankind  very  generally  down  to  the  present  day,  thus 
neglected  an  instrument  of  more  extensive  application 
thim  the  pendulum.  I  allude  to  Popidar  EAteatum,  an 
agent  certainly  the  most  important  of  any  that  can  be 
applied  to  the  melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  human 
race.  That  knowledge  is  power,  stands  in  no  need  of 
proof  or  formal  illustration.  It  may  be  assumed  as 
axiomatic.  But  if  we  reason  from  the  conduct  of  man- 
kind, we  shall  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  aphorism 
applies  only  when  society  is  viewed  in  its  constituent 
parts,  and  not  when  the  whole  mass  is  regarded.  Still 
speculatively  it  is  allowed  to  be  of  general  application. 
How  is  this  inconsistency  to  be  reconciled?  Has  the 
importance  of  Education  become  one  of  those  proposi- 
tions which  from  being  universally  admitted,  have  ceased 
to  interest  the  curiosity  or  engage  the  attention  of  man- 
kind ?  Has  the  policy  of  former  ages  of  keeping  in  ig- 
norance the  great  body  of  the  people,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  the  more  readily  oppressed  by  the  enlightened 
few,  who  held  the  reins  of  government,  grown  into  a 
custom  too  inveterate  for  the  more  enlaiged  speculations 
of  modern  times  to  remove  ?  These  inquiries  we  will 
not  pursue,  but  will  proceed  to  offer  some  observations 
on  the  advantages  of  Popular  Education. 
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Under  Popular  Education  may  be  included  an  ao- 
qoaintanee  'with  Readiofr,  Writing,  English  Grammar, 
Geography,  and  the  leading  principles  of  Science ;  such 
iBfomiBtioo  in  fact  as  would  enable  the  people  to  arail 
themselres  of  the  lessons  contained  in  books,  and  to 
discharge  with  ease  and  propriety  the  Tarious  avoca- 
tions  of  common  life.    The  ad?antages  of  Popular  Edu- 
catioo  ss  thus  defined  are  so  di?ersified  and  so  connect- 
ed with  the  whole  intertexture  of  society,  as  to  render 
it  impracticable  on  the  present  occasion  to  trace  them 
out  fully.    Only  some  of  its  most  striking  effects  on  the 
eondiiion  of  the  people  can  be  noticed.    My  purpose 
howerer  will  be  effected,  if  I  shall  succeed  in  directing 
the  attention  of  my  young  friends,  many  of  whom  will 
shortly  engage  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  to  a  subject 
fraught  with  interest  to  our  common  country,  to  a  cause 
which,  in  the  rarioas  stages  they  may  occupy  in  society, 
will  demand  their  liberal,  zealous  and  patriotic  support. 
By  the  general  diffusion  of  information,  superstition 
will  be  banished  from  amongst  the  people;    Superstition 
has  been  defined,  **  the  error  of  those,  who  in  their  opi- 
nion of  the  causes  on  which  the  fate  of  men  depends, 
beliere  or  disbeliewe  without  judgment  or  knowledge." 
It  is  a  eompound  of  the  credulity  and  fears  of  men— a 
monster  truly  of  frightful  mien— destructive  of  the  hap- 
piness of  indJTiduals,  by  continually  presenting  to  the 
mind  imaginary  causes  of  terror,  and  associating  with 
the  most  common  occurrences  of  iile,  the  dread  of  im- 
pending calamity — no  less  destructive  of  the  welfare 
oT nations,  by  affording  an  agent  which  designing  men 
win  efer  be  ready  to  employ  in  efiectuating  their 
■cfaenes  of  oppression.    It  is  indeed  the  fulcrum  on 
which  ambition  may  gain  a  leverage  for  moving  the 
moral  world.    The  feelings  to  which  it  gives  rise  are  of 
a  uniform  character,  and  when  they  pervade  a  whole 
people,  to  address  them  efiectually  no  great  diversity  of 
means  are  required.    Hence  the  important  part  it  has 
played  in  the  subversion  of  kingdoms  and  revolutions 
of  empires;   Examples  need  not  be  adduced  to  illustrate 
its  peraidons  influence  on  individual  and  national  hap- 
piness.   It  stands  in  bold  relief  on  almost  every  page  of 
history;  three-fourths  of  the  habitable  globe  are  at  this 
day  living  monuments  of  its  power.    The  rest  is  still 
marked  by  the  traces  of  its  slow  retreat. 

The  only  efiectual  barrier  to  the  desolating  influence 
of  snpefstition  is  to  be  found  in  the  diffusion  of  Popular 
Education.  Teach  men  that  a  tequUw  is  not  necessa- 
rily an  effect,  and  they  will  cease  to  regard  many  of  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  life  as  portentous  because  they 
have  once  been  accidentally  conjoined  with  misfortunea 
They  will  cease  to  regard  those  phenomena  of  the  ma- 
terial world  which  present  nature  in  aspects  awful  and 
nblime,  as  ominous  of  convulsions  in  the  moral  or 
political  worid. 

The  influence  of  the  enlightened  few  will  never  be 
able  to  banish  superstition  from  the  unenlightened  mul- 
titude. To  eradicate  it  the  torch  of  knowledge  must 
be  lit  in  every  mind.  So  far  from  superstitious  preju- 
dices being  removed  by  the  authority  of  philosophers, 
they  are  contracted  by  ihem  from  the  illiterate,  through 
the  influence  of  early  education,  and  are  persisted  in 
through  a  disposition  in  the  human  mind  to  regard  with 
iome  degree  of  favor  that  which  has  been  believed  in 
all  ages,  however  absurd  in  reason.  Addison  affords  a 
nfluriud>la  iniit«nf<i  of  the  influence  of  popular  belief  I 


over  a  philosophic  mind .  We  learn  from  the  Spectator* 
that  he  did  not  entirely  refuse  his  assent  to  the  exist- 
ence of  ghosts,  apparitions  and  witchcraft.  In  the  time 
of  this  eminent  writer,  a  period  distinguished  in  the 
history  of  English  Literature,  there  was  scarce  a  village 
in  England  in  which  witchcraft  was  not  accredited  ;  so 
little  authority  did  the  great  men  of  that  age,  who  by 
their  writings  have  had  an  acknowledged  influence  on 
the  moral  improvement  of  the  nation,  exert  in  eradicat- 
ing superstition  from  the  minds  of  the  unenlightened 
common  people. 

Education  exerts  a  negative  agency  in  promoting 
human  happiness  by  removing  superstition,  one  of  its 
greatest  enemies.  But  by  expanding  the  mind  to  more 
enlarged  conceptions  of  the  order  and  beauty  of  the 
universe,  it  makes  a  real  addition  to  the  sum  of  human 
enjoyments.  Our  capacities  are  at  best  but  extremely 
limited.  It  has  been  permitted  to  us  however,  to  ex- 
plore the  threshold  of  the  labyrinth  of  nature.  Our 
discoveries  preient  us  at  every  step  with  ends  wisely 
and  beneficently  planned,  and  means  adapted  with  the 
most  admirable  simplicity  and  economy  to  the  produc- 
tion of  those  ends.  No  human  investigation  has  ever 
advanced  so  far  as  to  point  out  aught  of  error  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  system  of  things  around  us.  Every 
thing,  whose  purpose  we  can  understand,  bears  the 
impress  of  wisdom.  How  elevating  to  the  mind  of  man 
to  rise  from  the  contemplation  of  this  visible  order,  to  a 
Being  on  whom  we  can  rely  with  the  utmost  surety  as 
having  arranged  every  thing,  not  only  in  our  small 
planet  but  in  the  whole  immensity  of  creation,  with  the 
same  admirable  wisdom  and  economy  which  our  limited 
faculties  enable  us  to  trace  in  the  small  pai^t  which  falls 
under  our  immediate  inspection !  Yet  to  the  vulgar 
mind  is  denied  this  ennobling  feeling.  The  ignorant 
man 

<*  marks  not  the  mighty  hand 

That  ever-busy  wheels  the  silent  spheres ; 

Works  In  the  secret  deep ;  shoots,  streaming,  thence 

The  fair  profuslotf  that  overspreads  the  spring  i 

Flings  from  the  son  direct  the  flaming  day ; 

Feeds  every  creature ;  hurls  the  tempest  forth ; 

And  as  on  earth  this  grsteful  change  reTolTes, 

With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life.** 

It  is  true,  all  people,  all  nations  have  acknowledged  a 
Supreme  Being.  But  wherever  the  human  mind  has 
been  enthralled  by  ignorance,  he  has  been  acknowl- 
edged rather  as  a  being  of  Terror  than  as  a  being  of 
Benevolence.  'Tis  Education  that  endues  men^  minds 
with  a  just  sense  of  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  brings  them  acquainted  with  their  own  high  destiny, 
and  is  in  truth,  as  it  has  been  defined  to  be,  the  "hand, 
maid  of  Religion." 

Among  an  educated  people  morality  and  private  tir- 
tue  muat  flourish.  For  in  the  language  of  Lord  Baooo, 
"  learning  disposeth  the  constitution  of  the  mind  net  to 
be  fixed  in  the  defects  thereof,  but  still  to  be  susceptible 
of  growth  and  improvement."  The  human  mind  is  en- 
dowed with  a  variety  of  passions,  implanted  in  it  for  • 
the  wisest  purpose)^  but  requiring  the  control  of  reason 
not  to  run  into  excesses  destructive  of  individual  happi- 
ness and  the  peace  of  society.  A  cultivated  mind  not 
only  controls  the  impetuosity  of  those  passions  which 
hurry  onward  into  crime  and  misery,  but  peculiarly 

•Nos.  110  and  117. 
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encouragea  the  growth  of  those  benevoleiit  affections 
whose  gratification  rests  on  prospective  good.  In  the 
constitution  of  the  mind  experience  shows  the  striking 
fact  (and  it  pleads  forcibly  in  favor  of  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  Education  among  the  people)  that  the  growth  of 
the  malevolent  affections  is  nurtured  by  ignorance,  and 
that  of  the  benevolent  by  knowledge.  The  former  are 
more  truly  the  instinctive  affections  and  generally  ope- 
rate under  immediate  stimuli.  The  latter  may  be  term- 
ed the  rational  affections,  for  their  stimuli  are  often 
remote  and  chiefly  felt  by  the  mind,  which  traces  the 
relations  of  things  and  sees  the  intimate  connexion  of 
virtue  with  individual  and  general  happiness. 

The  diffusion  of  Education  will  heighten  and  extend 
the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse,  pleasures  which  truly 
'*  exalt,  embellish,  and  render  life  delightful."  Regard 
for  a  moment  the  condition  of  the  savage  in  that  inters 
course  with  his  fellows,  where  sensual  indulgences  and 
rude  exultation  in  the  slaughter  of  his  enemies,  consti- 
tute the  chief  of  that  happiness  whidi  their  society  af- 
fords. Think  of  the  aged  and  infirm  parent  falling 
under  the  parricidal  hand,  because  forsooth  bis  limbs 
are  no  longer  active  in  the  chase,  his  arm  no  longer 
nerved  to  deal  the  deadly  blow  to  an  insulting  adver- 
sary. Think  of  the  sick  and  afflicted,  deserted  in  their 
last  moments  and  left  to  expire  without  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  close  the  dying  eye.  Think  of  woman, 
formed  to  soothe,  to  polish  and  refine  our  ruder  natures, 
doomed  to  a  degrading  servitude,  and  thought  worthy 
only  to  minister  to  the  passions  of  their  haughty  lords. 
From  this  rude  society  turn  to  that  of  civilized  life. 
Benevolence  spreads  her  arms  to  embrace  the  human 
race.  Sympathy  awakens  at  the  notes  of  woe.  Charity 
forgets  not  her  work  of  love,  but  visits  the  habitation 
of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  with  a  generous  hand 
relieves  want  and  soothes  the  wounds  of  adversity. 
Filial  piety  softens  the  pillow  of  declining  age.  Whilst 
friendship  and  affection  wait  upon  the  couch  of  sickness, 
forgetful  of  fatigue,  contagion  and  death.  In  scenes  of 
health  and  prosperity,  peace  and  joy  reign — mutual 
confidence  and  endearment  characterize  domestic  life — 
rational  enjoyment  marks  the  social  circle,  nurturing 
feelings  which  strengthen  the  bonds  imposed  upon  man- 
kind by  mutual  wants  and  mutual  dependance.  Lovely 
woman  holds  her  just  ascendancy — shines  alike  in  every 
relation  of  life — a  voluntary  homage  paid  to  her  charms 
— ^her  smile  encouraging  to  virtuous  enterprise  and  no- 
ble achievement — her  frown  chilling  the  ardor  of  even 
hardy  insolence  and  impious  daring.  Does  this  contrast 
result  from  difference  in  mental  cultivation?  History 
presents  it  as  the  primary  cause.  Ignorance  and  bar- 
barism, as  applied  to  nations,  may  in  fact  be  considered 
as  convertible  terms.  But  if  in  reference  to  social  in- 
tercourse, such  effects  as  those  which  civilized  society 
presents,  are  the  results  of  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  comparatively  small  portion  of 
mankind  who  enjoy  its  immediate  advantages,  what 
might  we  not  expect  from  the  general  spread  of  infor- 
mation among  the  whole  body  of  the  people  7 

Turning  from  society  to  the  individual  in  his  solitary 
moments,  knowledge  is  no  less  the  friend  of  human 
happiness.  It  affords  materials  from  which  the  activity 
of  the  mind  weaves  a  pleasing  entertainment,  when 
friends  are  no  longer  present  to  cheer  with  their  social 
converse,  and  when  the.  appetites  revolt  by  reason  of 


satiety  from  sensual  indulgences.  A  book  may  beguile 
the  tedium  of  a  gloomy  day,  draw  the  mind  abroad, 
and  prevent  its  dwelling  on  imaginary  ills  that  more 
truly  destroy  happiness  than  real  misfortuBes.  The 
mind  must  have  its  excitement ;  and  if  it  is  not  endued 
with  that  degree  of  knowledge  necessary  to  stimulate 
inquiry,  and  afibrd  a  relish  for  books,  it  is  liable  to  seek 
for  this  excitement  in  the  brutalizing  indulgences  of  the 
sensual  appetites  or  in  the  uncontrolled  movements  of 
the  passions.  By  furnishing  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  the  due  degree  of  elementary  instruction,  the  best 
security  will  be  afibrded  of  their  minds  being  usefully 
or  innocently  employed,  instead  of  being  perverted  to 
their  own  misery  and  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
tranquillity. 

Such  are  some  of  the  moral  effects  of  Education.  Its 
diffusion  among  the  people  tends  to  improve  their  indi- 
vidual and  social  happiness.  It  is  likewise  the  great 
instrument  of  improvement  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Discoveries  and  inventions  are  said  to  be  the  product  of 
the  age  in  which  they  are  made,  rather  than  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  are  immediately  instrumental  in  bringing 
them  forward*  But  are  they  not  dependant  more  on 
the  spread  of  ^knowledge  among  the  people  at  large, 
than  on  any  unusual  advancement  in  learning  among 
philosophers  themselves?  Speculative  philosophy  has 
done  much  in  promoting  useful  inventions  and  discove- 
ries. But  on  the  other  hand,  how  much  that  is  really 
useful  do  we  not  owe  to  the  active  minds  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  ordinary  vocations  of  life,  and  who  never 
had  the  advantages  of  instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
of  science?  It  would  be  a  curious  and  interesting  inquiry 
to  trace  out  the  numerous  improvements  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  geniuses  rising 
superior  to  the  disadvantages  of  fortune  and  early  edu- 
cation. The  list  of  such  names  as  Ferguson,  Watt, 
Scheele,  would  be  found  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  those 
whose  exertions  have  contributed  to  enlarge  the  field  of 
science,  and  extend  the  power  of  man  over  the  physical 
creation.  Genius  is  confined  to  no  rank — ^it  is  to  be 
found  in  all  the  grades  of  society.  Spread  elementary 
instruction  among  the  people,  extend  to  them  the  means 
of  improvement,  and  superior  minds  wherever  fortune 
may  have  placed  them,  will  not  long  remain  in  obscu- 
rity. Their  inherent  vigor  will  break  through  difficul- 
ties, surmount  obstacles,  and  supply  the  deficiences 
occasioned  by  the  want  of  a  collegiate  education.  In 
order  too  that  profit  be  derived  from  the  improvements 
of  scientific  men,  the  minds  of  the  people  must  be  suffi- 
ciently imbued  with  information  to  appreciate  their 
labors,  and  to  throw' off  prejudices  and  break  through 
established  customs  so  far  as  to  adopt  in  practice  what 
speculation  teaches  will  be  useful.  Many  important 
discoveries  made  in  preceding  ages,  when  the  mass  of 
the  people  were  sunk  in  ignorance,  have  been  lost  to 
us,  because  there  was  not  that  diffusion  of  inforrnation 
necessary  for  preserving  and  handing  them  down.  It 
may  be  said  that  science  has  nothing  to  fear  from  such 
a  state  of  things  for  the  future,  since  the  press  and  other 
means  of  diffusing  information  preclude  all  danger  of 
any  of  its  discoveries  being  lost.  We  readily  admit 
the  great  advantages  afforded  by  the  press  and  the  ex- 
tensive intercourse  between  different  parts  of  the  world 
in  preserving  and  transmitting  knowledge.  But  how 
many  discoveries  which  contained  the  germs  of  future 
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scieooes  have  been  made  and  neglected  for  the  want  of 
a  proper  depontory  in  a  cultivated  and  enlightened 
oomminity  ?  Scarcely  a  branch  of  science  can  be  men- 
tiooed,  in  tracing  the  history  of  which,  we  cannot  refer 
back  to  some  neglected  discovery  which  was  its  real 
origin.  But  neglect  has  not  been  the  only  impediment 
to  the  progress  of  science.  The  difficulties  which  the 
fathers  of  science  had  to  contend  with,  in  the  prejudices 
of  the  people,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  are  fiimiliar  to  all. 
The  propa^tion  of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  solar  system 
ezpcned  Galileo  to  the  persecution  of  the  age  in  which 
be  lived.  Yea— not  the  illiterate  only — the  learned 
Caidioals  of  the  seventeenth  century  (if  they  deserve 
the  title  of  learned)  compelled  him,  under  pain  of  the 
awful  terrors  of  the  Inquisition,  to  abjure  his  conviction 
of  the  moat  sublime  truth  in  science.  And  while  Phi- 
losophy mast  drop  a  tear  over  this  weakness  in  one  of 
her  most  disiingutshed  promoters,  every  friend  of  human 
happiness  must  regret  that  ignorance,  or  execrate  that 
bigotry  which  could  impose  such  degradation  on  one  of 
the  greatest  geniuses  of  any  age. 

Inventions  and  discoveries  owe  their  origin  to  chance, 
or  some  happy  idea  suddenly  striking  the  mind,  or  to 
patient  reflection  and  experimenL     Those  accidents 
that  lead  to  them  are  as  liable  to  occur  to  one  individual 
as  another.    But  to  the  uncultivated  mind  they  occur 
and  pass  away  without  exciting  one  profitable  reflec- 
tion, without  drawing  the  attention  to  those  relations  of 
cause  and  efiect,  which  being  pursued  under  different 
etreorastances  might  lead  to  important  discoveries  in 
the  arts  and  sciences.     Accidents  however  occurring  to 
individuals  of  cultivated  minds,  have  led  not  only  to 
important  solitary  discoveries,  but  to  the  origin  of  new 
adenees,  and  the  formation  of  new  systems  of  existing 
adenees.    The  origin  of  the  science  of  Galvanism  is  too 
familiar  to  be  repeated.    It  is  well  known  that  it  was 
owing  to  accidenr.     Accident  likewise  suggested  to 
Haay  hb  beautiful  system  of  Crystalography.    It  is 
said  that  whilst  examining  a  collection  of  minerals,  he 
dropped  a  beautiful  specimen  of  calcareous  spar  crystal- 
ized  in  prisms,  which  was  broken  by  the  fall.    He  ob- 
served with  astonishment  that  the  fragments  had  the 
smooth  regular  forma  of  the  rhomboid  crystals  of  Ice- 
land spar.    *'  I  have  found  it  all  he  exclaimed :"  for  at 
this  moment  he  conceived  the  fundamental  idea  of  his 
new  system.     Thus,  an  accident  which  to  ordinary 
minds  would  have  been  productive  only  of  regret  for 
(he  dcstraction  of  a  beautiful  specimen  in  mineralogy, 
was  to  the  philosophic  mind  of  Haiiy  the  occasion  of 
tJie  most  real  delight;  for  it  led  him  to  a  discovery 
vrhich  he  saw  was  to  be  of  importance  to  science.   The 
curcamstanoes  of  the  early  life  of  Haiiy  enforce  strongly 
the  importance  of  diffusing  information  among  the  peo- 
j^e,  sidKcient  to  aflbrd  them  the  means  of  advancing  in 
improvementy  and  to  enable  them  to  turn  the  accidents 
that  are  continually  occurring  in  life,  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind.    He  was  bom  in  obscurity,  the  son  of  a  poor 
^weaver,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  primary  schools  in 
Germany  for  the  evolution  of  his  genius,  and  the  valu- 
able contributions  made  by  him  to  science. 

The  diffusion  of  information  among  the  people  will 
be  &forable,  not  only  to  the  progress  of  discovery,  but 
a/jo  to  exeelleaey  in  the  mechanic  arts.    It  is  maintain- 
ed by  many  ihat  the  practical  artist  does  not  require 
^  0f  jcieoee.     Manual  dexterity  indeed  oan  be 


acquired  by  practice  only,  but  yet  a  moderate  share  of 
scientific  information  will  render  skill  more  available. 
Every  artist  in  fact,  by  experience,  acquires  that  por- 
tion of  science  which  is  necessary  for  excellence  in  his 
art ;  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  much  time  and  many 
failures.  By  the  diffusion  of  Popular  £lducation,  this 
information  would  become  a  standing  fund  upon  which 
artists  could  draw  in  pursuing  their  different  occupa- 
tions, without  having  to  derive  it  from  the  slow  lessons 
of  experience. 

By  raising  the  standard  of  education  among  the  peo- 
ple, the  standard  would  be  raised  among  the  learned 
also;  for  what  is  termed  learning  is  only  a  relative 
quality.  The  whole  extent  of  human  knowledge  is  in- 
significant in  comparison  with  the  infinity  of  truths 
which  remain  undiscovered  or  unobserved.  The  heights 
and  depths  of  science,  which  in  our  pride  we  fondly 
imagine  we  have  explored,  only  strike  us  with  aston- 
ishment because  we  compare  them  with  that  even  sur- 
face along  which  ignorance  plods.  As  the  progress  of 
information  advances,  the  greater  is  that  portion  of 
knowledge  which  becomes  the  heritage  of  the  people. 
By  the  mere  intercourse  of  society,  much  knowledge  is 
diffused,  independently  of  that  which  is  spread  by. the 
regular  institutions  for  learning ;  and  the  quantum  of 
this  erratic  knowledge  rises  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  people.  In  this  country  a 
century  back,  the  assertion  that  the  sun  remains  sta- 
tionary, or  nearly  so,  and  the  earth  by  its  revolutions 
gives  occasion  to  day  and  night,  and  the  rotation  of  the 
seasons,  would  probably  have  been  heard  with  aston- 
ishment, and  received  with  incredulity  by  the  mass  of 
the  people ;  because  their  senses,  and  the  common  use 
and  acceptation  of  language  led  them  to  believe  the 
reverse.  Yet  what  novice  at  the  present  day,  enlight- 
ened in  comparison  with  a  period  of  one  hundred  years 
back,  would  require  to  be  informed  of  a  truth  so  well 
known?  This  important  truth  has,  like  many  other 
scientific  truths,  become  familiar  to  every  member  of 
society.  The  information  thus  diffused,  would  be  in- 
creased by  raising  the  standard  of  education  among  the 
people.  Much  of  that  knowledge  which  before  consti- 
tuted a  part  of  the  stock  peculiar  to  the  learned,  would 
become  the  common  property  of  the  people  at  large. 
The  former  would  necessarily  conform  to  a  higher 
standard  of  acquirements.  The  plan  of  instruction  in 
colleges  and  universities  would  become  more  liberal 
and  extensive :  for  on  this  condition  would  depend  the 
distinction  of  their  alumni  from  the  uninitiated. 

The  education  of  the  people  presents  itself  in  an 
interesting  light,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  our 
political  institutions.  The  study  of  history  and  man- 
kind shows  the  essential  connexion  of  light  and  liberty. 
Wherever  solid  learning  has  prevailed,  governmenta 
have  been  best  administered,  and  the  people  have  been 
most  happy.  And  on  the  other  hand  ilie  most  barba- 
rous, rude  and  uncultivated  nations  have  been  most 
subject  to  tumults,  seditions  and  changes.  In  all  go- 
vernments learning  exerts  a  most  favorable  influence, 
by  impressing  on  the  minds  of  rulers  the  true  character 
of  their  station,  and  on  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
just  sense  as  well  of  their  rights,  as  of  their  duties  to- 
wards the  established  authority.  But  in  our  govern- 
ment the  intelligence  of  the  people  is  the  very  soul  of 
its  existence.    There  are  here  no  distinctions  of  rank— ^ 
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no  great  interests  artificially  balanced  against  each 
other,  to  keep  the  body  politic  in  eqitiUhria,  Our  go- 
Temment  recognizes  but  one  class — the  people;  and 
but  one  interest — the  interest  of  the  people.  To  the 
good  of  the  people  the  exertions  of  all  must  be  directed  ; 
and  this  end,  to  be  clearly  discerned,  and  steadily  pur- 
sued, requires  the  public  mind  to  be  enlightened.  The 
constitutional  distribution  of  the  powers  of  government, 
constitutes  the  basis  of  a  political  system  the  most  ad- 
mirable which  human  wisdom  has  yet  devised — a  sys- 
tem which,  duly  administered  in  its  several  parts,  tends 
more  than  any  other  to  maintain  the  natural  equality 
and  liberty  of  man,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  But  the  just  operation  of 
our  political  system  requires  that  the  powers  distri- 
buted to  the  several  departments  be  kept  within  their 
proper  sphere  of  action.  Experience  shows  that  writ- 
ten constitutions  are  in  themselves  an  insufficient  barrier 
to  the  encroachmentB  of  men  in  power.  Ambition  and 
interest  can  easily,  by  construction  and  implication, 
from  the  most  limited  grants  of  power,  derive  autliority 
for  the  most  arbitrary  and  oppressive  acts.  This  evil 
has  been  provided  against  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the 
separation  of  the  powers,  and  the  organization  of  the 
different  departments  of  the  government  But  another 
check  which  our  system  contemplates,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  effectual  in  its  operation,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  intelligence  and  vigilance  of  the  people.  Sove- 
reignty residing  with  them,  it  is  their  opinion  which 
must  in  all  cases  determine  finally,  what  and  how  much 
power  has  been  delegated,  and  to  which  government, 
and  which  department  of  government  it  has  been  com- 
mitted. Measures  affecting  deeply  the  public  interests 
must  oAen  be  decided  by  a  few  voices  in  the  state  and 
national  legislatures.  Over  these  decisions  the  people 
exert  a  controlling  influence.  How  important  then  is  it 
that  they  be  sufficiently  enlightened  to  discern  their 
true  interests — to  distinguish  between  sectional  and  ge- 
neral good — and  with  that  spirit  of  liberality  which  free 
institutions  engender,  to  submit  to  temporary  and  local 
evil,  in  consideration  of  permanent  and  general  advan- 
tage ! 

But  it  may  be  asked,  has  not  experience  shown  that 
a  very  moderate  share  of  intelligence,  in  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  is  sufficient  for  the  harmonious  and  bene- 
ficial operation  of  our  republican  system  ?  Have  not 
the  people,  as  they  have  advanced  in  intelligence,  shown 
themselves  less  capable  of  self-government  than  their 
predecessors  7  To  these  questions  it  may  be  answered, 
that  no  precise  degree  of  general  intelligence  can  be 
marked  as  the  point  at  which  the  people  become  capa- 
ble of  self-government ;  but  the  very  nature  of  a  repub- 
lican government  supposes  them  to  be  enlightened,  and 
common  sense  dictates  that  by  extending  the  breadth 
of  that  foundation  on  which  the  whole  fabric  rests,  the 
best  security  is  obtained  for  its  permanency.  Let  us 
dismiss  the  narrow  notion  that  degeneracy  is  the  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  learning  and  refinement.  It  is 
true,  the  boasted  republics  of  antiquity,  at  the  golden 
period  of  their  literature,  sunk  into  servitude.  But 
their  degeneracy  and  their  overthrow  were  not  the 
effects  of  their  literature ;  they  were  only  accidental 
concomitants.  They  were  either  overwhelmed  by  ex- 
ternal force,  or  sunk  at  length  the  victims  of  their  own  i 
policy.    Rome,  by  her  policy  of  subjecting  all  nations  I 


to  her  sway,  neglected  the  sources  of  prosperity  con- 
tained within  her  own  bosom.  By  the  spoils  of  foreign 
conquest  the  city  became  enriched — rapine  became  ho- 
norable—Hhe  provinces  were  plundered — wealth  was 
acquired  without  laboi^uxury  and  licentiousness  pre- 
vailed— useful  employments  were  neglected,  (for  the 
poor  subsisted  by  the  forgesset  of  the  ambitions  great) — 
every  thing  was  venal.  The  morality  of  the  state  be- 
came rotten  to  the  core.  Ambitious  demagogues,  with 
their  mercenary  followers,  overtamed  the  institutions 
of  their  country.  Rome  sunk — yes,  even  tn  apUe  of 
her  refinement. 

But  no  just  comparison  can  be  instituted  between 
ancient  republics  and  our  own,  in  relation  to  the  causes 
which  produced  the  overthrow  of  the  former,  and  those 
which  may  endanger  the  permanency  of  the  latter. 
The  theories  of  ancient  and  modem  republics  are  essen- 
tially different.  The  science  of  government  has  be. 
come  better  understood  than  formerly,  and  a  more  libe- 
ral policy  marks  the  practice  of  rulers.  Statesmen  have 
discovered  that  the  prosperity  of  nations  is  dependant 
on  the  wise  administration  of  their  internal  concerns. 
Wars  have  become  less  frequent  and  less  dangerous  to 
the  existence  of  nations.  And  the  modem  mode  of 
warfare  has  given  to  cultivated  infinitely  the  superiority 
over  rude  and  uncultivated  nationa  With  these  ad- 
vantages, the  firuits  of  science  in  our  favor,  we  need  not 
dread  the  fate  of  bygone  republics ;  we  need  not  fear 
that  the  progress  of  intelligence  and  refinement  will 
occasion  that  degeneracy  which  has  been  falsely  attri- 
buted to  them  on  a  superficial  view  of  the  history  of 
ancient  nationa  The  passions  of  men  will  indeed  conti- 
nue to  operate  as  they  ever  have  done:  but  the  diffusion 
of  information  among  the  people  will  be  the  surest 
means  of  counteracting  their  evil  tendency,  or  directing 
them  to  proper  objects. 

Late  events  in  the  history  of  our  republic  have  indeed 
shaken  the  faith  of  some  in  regard  to  the  permanency 
of  our  institutiona  At  its  origin,  we  were  united  by 
external  dangers  and  the  common  defence  of  our  liber- 
ties. At  a  later  period,  the  adjustment  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  the  development  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, interested  the  attention  of  rulers  and  people. 
But  now  we  have  been  for  some  time  at  peace  with 
foreign  nations — our  national  character  has  been  estab> 
lished  abroad — and  the  settlement  of  most  subjects  in 
controversy  with  other  countries,  together  with  the 
gradual  extinction  of  the  national  debt,  have  given 
place  to  a  more  immediate  attention  to  our  internal 
concema  Legislation  on  sectional  interests  has  brought 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  North  and  South  info  con- 
flict. Organized  opposition  to  the  exercise  of  powers 
claimed  by  congress,  has  threatened  the  very  perma- 
nency of  the  Union.  But  the  patriotism  which  directed 
the  councils  of  our  fathers  is  not  yet  fled.  The  wisdom 
of  our  legislators,  aided  by  an  enlightened  public  senti- 
ment, has  happily  averted  the  danger.  Let  us  not  rest 
in  security  however.  The  diversified  interests  of  our 
wide-spread  country  will  continue  to  give  rise  to  legis- 
lation which  will  excite  popular  discontents,  and  con- 
flicts of  public  opinion,  in  relation  to  the  delegated 
powers  of  the  federal  government.  A  grievous  evil 
confined  to  one  portion  of  the  Union,  threatens  at  no 
distant  day  to  test  the  strength  of  the  bonds  which  bind 
us  together.    The  tendency  of  the  feelings  beginning 
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to  be  developed  among  our  northern  brethren,  cannot 
be  Buataken.  Free  from  slavery  thenuelves,  the  reU- 
tioBs  in  which  it  stands  to  our  cKizens  and  our  govem- 
ment  cannot  be  rightly  estimated  by  them.  Abstract 
qpecniation,  mistaken  philanthropy,  fanatic  zeal  in  the 
eanae  of  freedom,  may  exclaim — the  rights  of  maji 
moat  be  vindicated — the  crusade  must  be  commenced 
against  the  violators  of  humanity— opposition  must  be 
borne  down  fay  the  strong  arm  of  government.  But  let 
the  day  come  when  a  northern  majority  shall  in  mad- 
ness interfere  in  this  delicate  subject,  and  our  union  as 
freemen  is  gone  forever.  Civil  war  and  bloodshed  will 
de&ee  and  destroy  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the 
temple  of  freedom.  Tbe  Cssar  of  America  will  arise 
to  bind  together  the  disjointed  fragments  of  the  edifice 
with  the  chain  of  Despotism. 

Means  for  averting  these  ills  are  to  be  sought. 
Where  shall  we  look  for  them  except  in  the  general  dif- 
foBon  of  intelligence  among  the  people  ?  Spread  know- 
ledge among  the  people,  and  their  minds  will  be  awa- 
kened to  a  due  sense  of  the  value  of  our  free  institu- 
tioQ&  They  will  be  quick  to  detect  ambition,  aiming 
ander  a  false  pretence  of  public  utility,  at  private  ag* 
grsnditement.  They  will  be  ready  in  discerning  the 
true  interests  of  the  nation,  however  designing  men 
nay  endeavor  to  blind  their  perception.  They  will 
cultivate  that  liberal,  compromistng  spirit,  which  sub- 
mitB  to  partial  evil  for  the  general  good.  Yea,  they 
will  cheiidi  that  patriotism  which  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger will  stand  by  the  republic,  and  seal  with  the  blood 
of  freemen  the  "  esto  jMipdiw*'  of  the  Union. 


TRANSLATION. 


nere  are  lew  exercises  of  poetical  talent  more  fre- 
quent than  translations  of  the  Odes  of  Horace ;  and 
there  is  perhaps  none  of  these  on  which  more  men  have 
tried  their  pens,  than  the  23d  of  the  first  book.    Of  all 
that  we  have  ever  met  with,  we  think  none  superior  to 
the  following.    Were  it  even  inferior  to  the  best  efforts 
of  the  well  trained  pupils  of  Eton  or  Westminster,  it 
would  be  interesting  as  the  production  of  a  Virginian. 
It  was  written  some  sixty  years  ago,  as  a  school  exer- 
cise by  a  pupn  in  the  grammar  school  of  William  and 
Mary.    We  find  it  in  the  hand  writing  of  J.  Randolph 
of  Roanoke,  on  the  blank  leaves  of  an  old  copy  of  Ho- 
wbere  it  is  recorded  that  the  age  of  the  writer  was 
Comparing  it  with  the  early  compositions  of 
Pope  or  Byron,  the  reader  will  be  apt  to  ask,  "What 
becMie  of  tbe  author  7**  The  answer  will  be  found  in 
l]»e  bistory  of  the  Polish  wan,  in  which  be  acted  a  con- 
part.    Late  in  life  he  returned  to  hid  native 
itry,  and  lived  and  died  in  voluntary  obscurity.    It 
is  believed  tbat  few  men  possessed  more  of  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  the  unfortunate  monareh  to  whom 
be  devoted  his  services  than  Oenerai  Lewia  LUUepage, 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  lines  were 
ever  paUisbed.  They  are  all  that  remain  of  an  extras 
ordinary  man,  and  we  are  pleased  to  think  that  by 
giving  ihem  a  plaoe  in  the  Messenger,  they  may  be 


Fiiacoi^  the  Man,  whose  quiet  heart 
No  conscious  crimes  molest. 

Needs  not  the  Moor's  envenomed  dart, 
To  guard  his  guiltless  breast. 


Safe  he  may  range  Getulia's  sand^ 
Virtue  and  Peace  his  guides. 

Or  where  the  desart  Garma  stands, 
Or  famed  Hydaspes  glides. 

Late,  as  I  ranged  the  Sabine  Ghrove, 

Beyond  my  usual  bounds, 
And,  void  of  care,  I  sang  my  Love, 

In  soft  mc^lodious  sounds, 

Sudden  I  met,  without  defence, 
A  Wolf  in  fierceness  bred ; 

But,  awed  by  peaceful  innocence. 
The  savage  monster  fled. 

Not  scorched  Numidia's  tbirety  fields, 

Where  tawny  Lions  feedy 
Nor  warlike  Daunia's  dreary-wilds, 

^  dire  a  monster  breed. 

Remove  me  far  from  cheerful  day. 
To  night  and  endless  shades, 

Where  not  a  bright  celestial  ray 
The  awful  gloom  pervades: 

Or  place  me  near  the  solar  blaze, 
Beneath  the  burning  Zone, 

Where  no  refreshing  breeze  allays 
The  influence  of  the  Sun. 

Still  shall  the  memory  of  my  Love, 
Her  soft  enchanting  smile. 

Her  charming  voice,  my  woes  remove, 
And  all  my  cares  beguile. 


VERSES 

Written  during  an  £zcttnion  tmong  the  Alleghsoj  Monntslns. 

How  calm  and  glorious  is  tbe  hour  of  night 

In  these  uncultured  solitary  wilds. 
When  o'er  each  lowly  vale'and  lofty  height 

The  full-orb'd  moon  in  cloudless  lustre  smiles. 

Those  lofty  mountains  with  their  forest  green 
And  craggy  summits  tow'ring  to  the  sky — 

How  proudly  do  they  rise  o'er  all  the  scene, 
And  lift  the  thoughts  from  eartb  to  muse  on  high ! 

And  yon  pure  rivulet  that  poura  along, 
Playing  and  sparkling  in  the  moon-beams  dear — 

How  sweet  the  music  of  its  vesper  song 
In  tuneful  cadence  falls  upon  the  earl 

And  hark  1  the  roar  of  these  far  spreading  woods, 
Sinking  or  rising  as  the  winds  sweep  by  1 

Myriads  of  voices  fill  these  solitudes. 
And  send  tbe  notes  of  melody  on  high. 

While  all  his  works  with  one  accord  rejoice, 
And  pour  forth  praises  to  the  Great  Supreme, 

Shall  man  unmoved  withhold  his  nobler  voice 
Nor  glow  with  raptures  on  the  glorious  theme? 

His  bounteous  goodness  all  creation  fills,— 
Even  these  wild  woods  where  solttuije  prevails; 

He  sends  his  dews  upon  the  untrodden  hills, 
And  flowen  he  scattera  o'er  the  lonely  vales. 
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Scenes  unfrequented  by  the  feet  of  men 
Display  his  goodness,  and  proclaim  his  might: 

He  feeds  the  wild  deer  in  the  secret  glen, 
And  the  young  eagles  on  the  crag^  height 

His  mighty  arm  the  fivid  lightning  speeds, 
And  bursts  the  clouds  that  o*er  the  hills  impend : 

The  mountain  stream  through  distant  lands  he  leads 
And  Joy  and  Melody  his  steps  attend. 

To  trace  his  wonders  through  each  varying  dime, 
And  all  his  mercies  to  the  sons  of  men, 

Fills  the  rapt  soul  with  ecstacy  sublime 
Beyond  \X\c  effort  of  the  poet's  pen. 

O  Solitude !  how  blissful  sre  the  hours 

Among  thy  shades  in  heavenly  rousing  past. 

When  Nature  l^ads  us  through  her  secret  bowers, 
And  Contemplation  spreads  the  rich  repasL 

Among  the  haunts  of  men  the  thoughtful  mind 
That  fain  would  rise  above  the  things  of  earth. 

Finds  its  bold  flights  on  every  hand  confined, 
By  care  distracted,  and  stdueed  by  mirth. 

But  in  the  deep  and  solemn  hour  of  night 
The  soul  luxuriates  in  a  scene  like  this: 

From  cliff* to  cliff  she  wings  her  daring  flight 
0*er  foaming  cataract  or  dark  abyss. 

Or  else,  uplifted  o*er  the  things  of  time. 
By  heavenly  Faith  from  all  her  bonds  set  free, 

Among  the  fields  of  ether  soars  sublime, 
And  holds  communion  with  the  Deity. 

Oh  1  how  transporting  is  the  glorious  thought 
That  He  whose  power  controls  yon  worlds  above, 

Is  ever  nigh — and  ever  found  when  sought 
To  save  and  bless  us  with  a  father's  love. 

Even  his  chastisements  are  with  mercy  fraught, 
And  seal  instruction  on  the  attentive  mind. 

Dnven  by  disease  these  distant  shades  I  sought, 
And  all  the  fruitless  cares  of  life  resigned : 

'TwM  there  He  met  me,  and  in  mercy  healed 
The  raging  fevers  that  my  strength  deprest, 

His  love  paternal  to  my  soul  revealed. 
And  swelled  the  tide  of  rapture  in  my  breast. 

Oh!  then,  my  heart,  may'st  thou  continual  turn 
To  Him  whose  power  alone  can  guide  thy  ways: 

May  love  divine  upon  thine  altar  burn, 

And  every  thought  and  feeling  speak  His  praise. 


LIONEL   GRANBY. 

CHAP.  vn. 

Ha  was  too  good  for  war,  and  ouf  he  to  be 

As  far  frosi  danfor,  ss  from  fear  he's  freo.— C*i»ley. 

'*  You  are  an  accomplished  Lovelac^  Lionel  !**  said 
one  of  a  merry  thltmg,  collected  around  a  wine  table. 
**  Poor  Miss  Ellen  Pilton  is  now  fondly  trusting  to  your 
ihellow  song  of  flattery  and  promise.  Here^s  to  her 
health !  and  to  that  of  every  pretty  woman  with  a  silly 
heart,  and  a  credulous  ear.** 


'*  *Tis  pledged,"  cried  I,  forgetting  every  feeling  of 
honor  in  the  incense  offered  to  my  vanity,  "and  may 
each  of  you  be  equally  successful.'* 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  by  roe,  nor  had  the 
glass  touched  my  lips,  ere  I  received  a  violent  blow  in 
the  fl&ce,  which  sent  me  reeling  to  the  extremity  of  the 
room.  Rising  with  shame  from  my  debasing  posture, 
1  encountered  the  ey^  of  Pilton,  fixed  on  me  with  a 
firm,  cool,  and  deliberate  gaze,  and  in  an  instant,  my 
dirk  was  pointed  to  his  heart  I  looked  in  his  face  with 
a  stern,  malignant,  and  merciless  triumph,  yet  his  color 
neither  blanched — ^nor  did  his  countenance  quaiU  **  Let 
him  alone!**  cried  twenty  voices,  "he  is  unarmed,  give 
him  fair  play  ;**  and  I  thank  God,  that  in  the  tempest  of 
my  rage  I  was  sufficiently  alive  to  this  appeal  to  my 
manhood,  suddenly  to  throw  the  vulgar  weapon  away. 
'*  Base  coward  !**  cried  I, "  I  will  not  assassinate  you — 
but  remember  that  your  blood  alone,  can  cleanse  this 
foul  and  dastardly  assault.** 

"  You  have  insulted  my  sister,**  he  replied, "  and  I 
have  punished  your  falsehood.  1  fear  neither  your  at- 
tempt at  assassination — nor  the  resentment  of  that 
baseness  which  can  trample  on  unprotected  innocence. 
Remember,  Mr.  Granby,  that  the  blow  which  you  re- 
ceived was  from  a  brother's  hand !  and  if  you  be  a  gen- 
tleman, your  infamy  will  be  deepened  by  the  seething 
recollections  of  your  own  conscience.*' 

"You  have  done  wrong  Lionel!"  said  many  voices, 
"tell  him,  that  you  did  not  see  him  enter  the  room 
when  the  toast  was  offered,  or  you  would  not  have 
wounded  his  feelings.** 

"  Who  dictates  to  me?"  said  I, — "  who  measures  my 
honor?  who  controls  my  revenge?  for  whoever  dare 
treat  me  with  such  impertinent  freedom,  I  will  hold  as 
an  enemy,  whom  I  will  pursue  to  the  grave.    As  for 

you,  Mr.  Pilton — you  will  undentand UhmomnoJ" 

My  couch  that  night  was  one  of  utter  wretchedness, 
and  my  revenge  was  lashed  into  bitterness,  by  the  whip 
of  sleepless  conscience.  That  I  should  in  a  moment  of 
folly  have  committed  an  act  disgraceful  to  a  gentleman — 
that  I  should,  under  the  excitement  of  puerile  vanity, 
have  offered  myself  to  the  just  resentment  of  my  ene- 
my— ^that  I  should  thus  foolishly  lose  the  "vantage 
ground,"  which  I  had  long  and  anxiously  sought — 
that  1  should  be  stung  and  tortured  by  a  consciousness 
of  impropriety — and  that  I  should  bear  on  my  proud 
cheek,  the  scorching  blush  of  a  public  insult,  were 
feelings  which  conspired  to  humble  and  cheapen  me  to 
the  lowest  point  of  mental  and  personal  degradation. 

Where  duelling  is  a  passion-^and  where  public  opin- 
ion calls  it  chivalry,  it  is  easy  to  prpeure  a  second,  and 
I  wta  saved  the  trouble  of  seeking  one  by  the  voluntary 
offer  of  the  young  roan-  who  had  giyen  the  offensive 
toast  to  my  vanity.  Elarly  on  the  next  morning,  the 
warlike  missive,  graced  with  the  usual  courtesies,  was 
sent  to  Pilton,  and  in  a  short  time  I  received  the  follow- 
ing answer — a  brief,  though  comprehensive  commentary 
on  the  truisms  aiul  philosophy  of  cowardice. 

flftr — I  cannotr-^I  will  not  fight  a  duel.  I  owe  duties 
to  my  country,  my  GkKl,  and  my  family,  dependent  on 
a  life  which  none  but  a  fool  would  idly  risk.  I  am  not 
sufllciently  base  to  murder  you — nor  am  1  silly  enough 
to  offer  my  life  to  your  malignant  revenge.  I  have  do 
right  to  kill  you — therefore,  I  shall  not  attempt  it.    I 
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rHiiKf  i«d  70a,  as  I  than-  do  erety  mail,  who  acts  in  a 
annilar  manner,  for  an  insult  to  the  reputation  of  a  sis* 
ter.  Sustained  by  an  approving  conscience — and  a 
mind  honestly  alire  to  a  sense  of  ils  own  dignity,  I  am 
prepared  to  defend  myself  from  erery  attack  of  brutali- 
ty and  maliee.  Your  ob*t  senrant, 

Edmund  Piltok. 
Lmmd  Gnmhf,  Esq. 


M 


Why  did  you  suffer  Pilton  to  reftiae  the  challenge  ? 
Was  it  not  delivered  in  proper  form  7  and  did  you  not 
assure  him  thai  there  was  no  altematiTe  ?" 

"  It  was  with  difficuhy,**  replied  my  second,  "  that  I 
ooakl  iodoce  him  to  receive  your  note,  and  when  he  in- 
formed  me  of  his  refusal  to  fight,  1  called  him  a  coward, 
and  threw  a  glass  of  water  kito  his  face.  Provoked  to 
■ome  spirit  by  the  grosaness  of  my  insult,  he  struck  me 
with  a  cane ;  I  aimed  a  pistol  at  his  bosom  which  unfortu- 
nately flashed  ;  and  he  terminated  my  visit,  by  caning 
and  kicking  me  down  stairs.  I  am  more  deepiy  insulted 
than  you  are.  What  shall  I  do  ?  How  shall  I  act  to  ob- 
tain  satisfaction  ?** 

My  second's  receptk>n  added  more  galJ  to  my  wound- 
ed pride,  and  I  resolved  to  coerce  Pilton  into  a  fight,  by 
stiarking  him,  whenever  we  should,  meet.  I  crushed 
his  letter  with  my  heel,  and,  throwing  it  into  the  fire,  I 
watched  it  twisting  and  crackling  amid  the  blaze.  Eire 
il  had  wasted  itself  into  ashes,  Arthur  Ludwell,  almost 
breathless,  entered  my  room. 

**!  feel  deeply,"  dear  Lionel,  ''said  he  taking  my 
hand,*'  fiir  your  situation,  and  regret  that  you  have  not 
sent  for  me,  and  demanded  my  assistance.    I  have 
waited  on  Pilton,  who  decbres  that  he  will  make  an 
spology  for  his  blow,  if  you  will  say  that  you  were  ig- 
norant of  his  presence  in  the  room,.when  the  toast  was 
pledged.    All  who  have  heard  of  the  affray  know  very 
well,  that  this  was  the  fact ;  for  you  would  not  wan- 
tonly wound  that  exquisite  sensibility  which  a  brother 
akme  can  feeL    It  would  be  honorable  on  your  part  to 
express  the  truth,  and  it  is  magnanimous  in  Pilton  to 
o0er  his  reoonciliation.** 

**  And  am  I  then  so  deg^ded,  so  contemptible,  and  so 

humble,  thai  you  can  thus  cruelty  taunt  me,  and,  with 

the  harlotry  of  Insidious  friendship,  counsel  me  to  vilify 

my  name,  and  commit  a  dei»sing  suicide  on  my  own 

character?  Must  I  make  an  apology  to  a  brute-r-one 

wbo  is  a  disgrace  to  manhood's  spirit— and  who  has 

rotted  into  life,  on  the  dunghill  of  selfishness?  Must  I 

Boccomb  tohim,  whom  1  have  hated  with  long,  unbroken, 

and  relentless  abhorrence  7  Must  1  be  deaf  to  that  fearful 

curse  with  which  his  malice  blighted  the  freshness  of 

my  boyhood    which  burnt  on  the  tablet  of  memory,  and 

graven  in  letters  of  blood,  now  agonizes  my  brain,  and 

■wells  through  my  heart  ?  Must  I  be  recreant  to  my 

name,  and  family — forget  that  blow  which  will  ever 

tingle  on  my  cheek,  and  basely  creep  through  life  a  rep* 

tite  coward-?  Take  back  your  treacherous  friendship,  if 

this  be  its  infiimy,  and  remember,  Mr.  LudVcAl,  that  in 

one  moment  you  have  crushed  every  feeling  of  afl«ction, 

and  on  its  ruins,  have  arisen  an  eternal  contempt  for 

your  duplicity,  and  a  damning  scorn  for  your  character." 

''Hear  me,"  dear  Lionel !  said  he,  bursting  into  tears, 

''ftod  fiifi^ve  chat  advice  which  sprung  from  a  heart 

tmideriy  alir«  to  erery  thing  connected  with  your  inte- 

ntL  Coattol  yaox  rage,  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  that 


friend  who  will  sacrifice  life,  and  surrender  every  tiling 
he  has  on  earth,  for  your  reputation.  Pardon  the  intru- 
sion of  my  counsel,  and  I  will  ft>rgive  your  suspicions. 
Con)e,  give  me  your  hand,  and  let  me  not  believe  tliat 
you  have  a  bad  hearu** 

'*  What  right  sir }  have  you  to  allude  to  my  heart, 
whatever  it  may  be? — ^no  imputation  shall  be  cast  on  it, 
by  a  weeping  coward.  I  shall  hold  yoo  answerable," 
said  I  quitting  the  room — **  for  the  baseness  of  your  in- 
sinuation, and  1  can  assure  you  that  an  ocean  of  hypo* 
critical  tears  will  not  protect  you." 

So  soon  as  I  could  procure  a  pen,  1  addressed  a  cmel 
and  fiend-like-  letter  to  Arthur,  demanding  an  hun^ble 
apology — and  an  explicit  disavowal  of  his  insult,  and 
in  the  event  of  his  refusal,  my  second-  was  authorised 
to  make  a  tpudy  arrtmgem^.  **  Let  him  not  (eonelu- 
ded  tny  letter)  see  your  womanly  accomplisliments,  for 
he  is  prepared  to  scorn  the  weakness,  and  loathe  the 
duplicity  of  your  tears." 

The  same  second  whom  Pilton's attack  had  maddened 
into  a  demoniac  rage  for  blood,  bore  my  challenge  to 
Arthur ;  and  when  he  returned,  I  saw  his  eye  kindled 
into  animation  at  the  hope  of  a  certain  fight.  **  Here  is 
a  letter  for  you !  Ludwell  is  true  game.  Yon  cannot 
retract  your  challenge,  and  he  will  be  forced  to  meet  you  I 
I  will  clean  the  pistols,  while  yoo  write  family  letCrrs 
and  starve ;  for  the  odds  are  against  you,  if  you  dine  or 
eat  any  thing.  While  he  busied  himself  in  searching 
for  the  pistols,  I  opened  and  read  with  feelings  of  item 
contempt,  the  letter  of  Arthur. 

JVy  dear  Lionel, — ^Take  back  yonr  challenge,  and  do 
not  force  me  to  ineet  yoa  in  combat.  I  cannot  refuse  rt, 
for  1  have  not  firmness  of  mind  to  do  an  act  which  my 
reason  su^ests,  and  my  heart  approves.  I  am  afraid 
of  that  public  opinion  which  would  execrate  me  as  a 
ooward,  and  trample  me  into  infamy,  ere  I  had  stept 
into  manhood.  In  spite  of  your  unkind  letter,  I  still 
love,  you  with  the  candor  and  truth  of  a  boy's  heart,  and 
I  think  now  more  deeply  of  the  innocent  hours  of  our 
early  days,  when  friendship  united  us,  and  sincerity 
hallowed  the  union.  'You  know  that  I  cannot  make  an 
apology  under  a  threat.  Retract  it,  and  I  will  humble 
myself,  if  by  such  mesns  I  can  regain  your  wonted  af- 
fection. Your  friend, 

Arthub  Ludwbll. 

"  Return  I"  said  I  to  my  second,  "  and  inform  Mr. 
Ludwell  that  if  he  do  not  consent  to  fight,  I  will  pro- 
claim him  as  a  coward,  and  publish  his  whining  letter 
to  the  world.  He,  with  every  other  man  who  dare  su^ 
tain  Pilton,  is  my  enemy." 

We  met!  'Twas  a  mild  and  peaceful  evening 
when  we  approached  the  field,  and  the  setting  sun  was 
rejoicing  like  a  bridegroom  in  the  blushing  embrace 
of  the  trembling  horizon.  Its  quivering  rays  were 
reflected  in  shadowy  lines,  through  the  foliage  ot  the 
forest,  while  the  scarlet  fruit  of  two  old  holly  trees — 
the  mute  records  of  many  a  duel — lent'  the  only  cheering 
aspect  to  the  frightful  solitude  of  the  scene.  Our  se- 
conds having  retired  a  short  distance,  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  the  usual  ceremonies,  we  were  left  stand- 
ing near  each  other.  I  was  proud  and  inflexible,  yet  I 
felt  my  heart  throbbing  with  anguish,  and  long-prized 
friendship,  and  when  I  looked  on  his  serene  and  digni- 
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fied  countenance,  the  jeweled  days  of  our  childhood 
flashed  before  me— when  I  was  untainted  by  rerenge — 
and  uncuraed  by  hatred,— when  I  was  lifted  above  the 
darkness  of  human  passion — when  hope  iUuminated  the 
airy  future,  and  pleasure  grasped  the  unalloyed  fruition  of 
reality.  I  thought  not  of  my  own  death — of  that  dream- 
less and  iodden  sleep,  from  whose  ghastly  phantasm 
wisdom  sinks  into  horroi^-of  that  dark  insensibility  to 
warm  and  mantling  life— to  light,  hope,  and  lore — a 
shadowless,  impenetrable  and  boundless  desarU  Could 
I  destroy  the  life  of  htm,  who  with  tireless  truth  had 
ever  joyed  in  my  joys— and  sorrowed  in  my  sorrows? 
Could  I  crush  and  scatter  into  nothingness,  the  full  har- 
Test  which  his  ambition  had  garnered — the  gems  of 
mind— the  sparkling  thoughiB  of  genius — the  rich  trea- 
sures of  learning — and  bankrupt  the  accumulated  spoils 
of  wisdom?  Could  I  seize  from  the  foetid  riot  of  the 
grave  the  animated  countenance,  the  brare,  generous 
and  affectionate  heart,  or  call  back  from  (he  eternal  pri- 
son of  death,  the  gifted 'mind,  and  the  eloquent  brow? 
I  reasoned  with  a  memory  which  could  not  be  recreant, 
and  of  the  result  of  that  duel  my  heart  is  guiltless  ? 

Our  seconds,  having  finished  their  conversation,  now 
approached,  and  placed  the  pistols  in  our  hands,  Arthur 
holding  his  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  mine  accor- 
ding to  the  latest  improvement,  and  the  repeated  sug- 
gestions of  my  second,  being  directed  to  the  earth. 

'*  I  cannot  consent  to  firef*  said  I,  "  while  Mr.  Lud- 
well  stands  directly  in  the  line  of  that  tree,  it  gives  me 
a  great  advantage !" 

*'  It  makes  no  difference,  Lionel ! — ^Mr.  Granby,**  said 
Arthur,  suddenly  correcting  himself,  "I  care  not  in 
what  posture,  or  situation  I  stand."  His  second  now 
advanced  and  placed  him  in  a  position,  the  advantage 
of  which  did  not  escape  the  keen  eye  of  my  friend,  who 
turned  me  around  twice,  before  he  confessed  himself 
satisfied  with  my  attitude.  The  word  "^e"  was  now 
given,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  our  pistols  were 
discharged,  Arthur  having  fired  his  into  the  air,  while  I 
in  raising  mine,  had  involuntarily  aimed  it  directly  at 
my  antagonist.  The  ball  struck  him  I  know  not  where, 
but  I  saw  him  reel  backwards,  stagger,  and  laying  hold 
of  a  bush  near  him,  stumble,  and  fall  to  the  earth. 

*'  1  demand  another  fire,'*  said  his  friend,  "  he  is  able 
to  stand,  and  I  claim  the  privilege.  ''Mr.  Ludwell 
cannot  fire  again,"  replied  my  second,  i'for  he  has 
thrown  away  his  shot." 

"I  resign  my  right,"  interrupted  Arthur!  "and 
Lionel,  I  forgive  you.  If  1  recover,  I  will  forget  all — 
and  dying,  you  have  my  unalloyed  friendship.  Leave 
this  frightful  place  as  soon  as  possible,  for  you  may  be 
arrested ;  and  do  not  fear,  for  I  shall  yet  recover,  and 
we  will  be  friends  again.  These  words  were  uttered  by 
him  in  a  faint,  though  distinct  voice ;  his  features  were 
nerved  with  his  usual  lofly  dignity  of  countenance,  yet 
his  eye  quivered  with  a  flitting  light,  and  a  dark  and 
unearthly  color  fell,  hke  a  wintry  cloud,  over  the  radi- 
ance of  his  brow.  1  could  not  so  for  divest  myself  of 
pride,  as  to  confess  in  presence  of  our  seconds  that  my 
fire  had  been  accidental,  nor  could  I,  even  at  that  trying 
moment,  reconcile  it  to  myself  to  be  an  exception  to 
that  general  rule,  which  requires  that  a  challenger  shall 
never  throw  away  his  fire.  Motioning  to  our  friends  to 
retire,  I  approached  Arthur,  and  leaning  over  him,  V 
whispered  the  simple  truth.   A  momentary  smile  flashed 


over  his  pallid  countenance,  and  grasping  my  hand  in 
an  ecstaicy  of  delight,  be  said,  "I  knew  it!  I  beliere 
you !  I  was  confident  that  you  did  not  fire  intentionally !" 
He  was  here  interrupted  by  my  second  who  exdaimed 
"the  civil  authorities!"  1  looked  round,  and  through  the 
dim  twilight,  I  saw  a  crowd  of  ill-dressed  people  rapidly 
approaching  us.  I  knelt  down,  and  asking  for^veness 
once  more  from  my  injured  friend,  fled  with  the  burn- 
ing brand  of  Cain  on  my  forehead — an  humbled  aikd 
heart-broken  man ! 


UNKNOWN  FLOWERS. 
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Full  msaj  a  flower  is  bom  to  Uiish  unseen.^ 
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Oh!  many  are  the  unknown  flowers. 

By  human  tytB  unseen. 

That  bloom  in  nature's  woodland  bowers, 

Of  bright  and  changeless  green. 

The  brightest  flowers  earth  ever  knew. 

Of  lovely  breath,  and  brilliant  hue. 

Are  sparkling  there  with  morning  dew. 

Or  bright  with  summer  showers — 

Above  them  tower  the  forest  trees, 

And  o*er  them  blows  the  gentle  breeze. 

And  by  them  many  a  mountain  stream 

Runs  eddying  thro*  its  banks  of  green. 

And  to  each  bud  that  o'er  it  bends 

A  drop  of  pearly  radiance  lends. 

Dashes  its  sides  with  snowy  spray. 

Then  hurries  on  its  course  away — 

The  wood-bee  revels  on  their  sweets, 

And  'neath  their  leaves  the  bright  Fay  sleeps ; 

And  by  them  bounds  the  gentle  deer 

So  full  of  life,  so  full  of  fear : 

And  lovely  birds,  whose  brilliant  wings 

Are  bright  with  hues  of  brighter  things^ 

Make  music  in  those  woodland  bowers, 

Those  Edens  of  the  unknown  flowers. 

MORNA. 


SONNET    TO  ♦♦♦♦♦««♦. 

BT   ALEXANDER  LACT  BEARD,  M.  D. 

I  will  not  leave  thee !  no  by  heaven  I  swear. 
Although  thy  soul  be  stained  with  guilt  and  shame, 
I  will  not  leave  thee !  for  by  me  it  camc-^ 
Then  cheer  up,  sweet  one,  shudder  not  with  fesr ; 
From  my  own  side,  thy  form  they  shall  not  tear; 
I  will  not  leave  thee !  one  undying  flame 
Bums  in  my  breast ! — ^will  ever  burn  the  same, 
'Mid  sorrow's  storm,  and  darkest  hour  of  care. 

O  that  some  far  ofi",  dark,  and  desart  isle. 
To  man  a  stranger  and  his  heartless  pride. 
Would  tf  ke  us  to  its  bosom  lone  and  wild. 
Where  I,*unwatched,  could  wander  by  thy  side, 
Soothed  by  thy  voice  and  gladden'd  by  thy  smile. 
Rich  in  thy  love  so  long  and  deeply  tried. 


A.  W.  Schlcgcl  says,  that  in  a  German  drama  is  the 
following  stage  direction.  "  He  flashes  lightning  nt 
him  with  his  eyes,  and  exit"  (£r  UUzi  ihn  ml  dm 
augtn&n.) 
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METZENGERSTEIN. 

▲  TALE  IN  IMITATION  OF  THE  GERMAN. 
BY  EDOAR  A.  FOE. 


vinw— morteiM  taa  mmm  ero. 


Honor  and  Fatality  have  been  atalking  abroad  in  all 
a$es.  Why  then  give  a  date  to  the  story  I  have  to  tell? 
I  will  DoL  Besides,  I  hare  other  reasons  for  oonceal- 
BKnt  Ijet  it  suffice  to  say,  that  at  the  period  of  which 
I  ipeak,  there  existed,  in  the  interior  of  Hungary,  a 
Rttled  although  hidden  beUef  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Melcmps]fchosiiL  Of  tlie  doctrines  themselres — ^that  is, 
of  their  ftJsity,  or  of  their  probability — ^1  say  nothing. 
I  aacrt,  however,  that  much  of  our  incredulity — as  La 
Bniy^re  says  of  ail  oar  unhappiness — **9unt  de  ne  poM- 
Mw  ctre  Malt.'' 

But  there  were  some  points  in  the  Hungarian  super- 
iduoQ  which  were  fiat  verging  to  absurdity.  They — 
the  Hoogarianr— differed  very  essentially  from  their 
Eastern  authorities.  For  example.  "  The  bouI,*'  said 
the  former— I  give  the  words  of  an  acute  and  intelligent 
PaiiaaD— ne  demeHre  ^'loi  setU  frii  dtau  un  eorpt  sensi- 
y*:  mt  rcffe — va  dhcaoi,  loi  ehUn,  tm  kaitnme  mhnt  n'  eat 

fKlertuemklmue  peu  iangiUe  de  cee  animmtxJ* 

#  *  m  *  *  * 

The  ftmilics  of  Berlifitzing  and  Metzengerstein  had 
been  at  Tarianee  for  centuries.  Never  before  were  two 
houses  so  illustrious  mutually  embittered  by  hostility  so 
dead]/.  Indeed,  at  the  era  of  this  history,  it  was  ob- 
terred  hj  an  old  crone  of  haggard  and  sinister  appear- 
aaee,  that "  fire  and  water  might  sooner  mingle  than  a 
Bertifitziiig  clasp  the  hand  of  a  Metzengerstein.*'  The 
origin  of  this  enmity  seems  to  be  found  in  the  words 
of  an  ancieot  prophecy — **  A  lofty  name  shall  have  a 
feaifol  (all  when,  like  the  rider  over  his  horse,  the  mor- 
tality of  Metzengerstein  shall  triumph  over  the  immor- 
tality of  Berlifitzing." 

To  be  sore  the  words  themselves  had  little  or  no 
meaning.  Bat  more  trivial  causes  have  given  rise— and 
that  no  long  while  ago — to  consequences  equally  event- 
foL  Besides,  the  estates,  which  were  contiguous,  bad 
long  exercised  a  rival  influence  in  the  affairs  of  a  busy 
governmeDt.  Moreover,  near  neighbors  are  seldom 
friends— «iid  the  inhabitants  of  the  Castle  Berlifitzing 
might  look,  from  their  lofty  buttresses,  into  the  very 
windows  of  the  Chateau  Metzengerstein.  Least  of  all 
«as  the  more  than  feudal  magnificence  thus  discovered 
eakttlatcd  to  allay  the  irritable  feelings  of  the  less  an- 
cieat  and  less  wealthy  Berlifitzings.  \Vhat  wonder, 
then,  that  the  words,  however  silly,  of  that  prediction, 
■bouU  hare  succeeded  in  setting  and  keeping  at  vari- 
ance two  fiunilies  already  predisposed  to  quarrel  by 
w<7  instigation  of  hereditary  jealousy  7  The  prophecy 
*Qsmed  to  implyw^f  it  implied  any  thing — a  final  tri- 
umph on  the  part  of  the  already  more  powerful  house ; 
and  was  of  course  remembered  with  the  more  bitter 
animosity  on  the  side  of  the  weaker  and  less  infiuentiaL 

«  «  «  4t  *  * 

Wilhelm,  Count  Berlifitzing,  although  honorably  and 
loAily  descended,  was,  at  the  epoch  of  this  narrative, 
so  ufirm  and  doting  old  man,  remarkable  for  nothing 
botan  inordinate  and  inveterate  personal  anlip.ilhy  to 
the  Cunily  of  his  rival,  and  so  passionate  a  love  of  horses, 
and  of  bontiDg,  that  neither  bodily  infirmity,  great  age. 


nor  mental  incapacity,  prevented  his  daily  participation 
in  the  dangers  of  the  chase. 

Frederick,  Baron  Metzengerstein,  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  yet  of  age.  His  father,  the  Minister  G— >— , 
died  young.  His  mother,  the  Lady  Mary,  followed 
quickly  after.  Frederick  was,  at  that  time,  in  his  fif- 
teenth year.  In  a  city  fifteen  years  are  no  long  period — 
a  child  may  be  still  a  child  in  his  third  lustrum:  but  in 
a  wilderness — ^in  so  magnificent  a  wilderness  as  th^  old 
principality,  fifteen  years  have  a  far  deeper  meaning. 

The  beautiful  Lady  Mary !  How  eould  she  die? — 
and  of  consumption !  But  it  is  a  path  I  have  prayed  to 
follow.  I  would  wish  all  I  love  to  perish  of  that  gentle 
disease.  How  glorious  1  to  depart  in  the  hey-day  of 
the  young  blood— the  heart  all  passion — the  imagina- 
tion all  fire — amid  the  remembrances  of  happier  days— 
in  the  &U  of  the  year — ^and  so  be  buried  up  forever  in 
the  gorgeous  autumnal  leaves ! 

Thus  died  the  Lady  Mcuy.  The  young  Baron  Fre- 
derick stood  without  a  living  relative  by  the  coflin  of 
his  dead  mother.  He  placed  his  hand  upon  her  placid 
fbrehead.  No  shudder  came  over  his  delicate  frame — 
no  sigh  from  his  flinty  bosom.  Heartless,  self-willed, 
and  impetuous  from  his  childhood,  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  which  I  speak  through  a  career  of  unfeeling, 
wanton,  and  reckless  dissipation;  and  a  barrier  had 
long  since  arisen  in  the  channel  of  all  holy  thoughts  and 
gentle  recollections. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

From  some  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  father,  the  young  Baron,  at  the  de- 
cease of  the  former,  entered  immediately  upon  his  vast 
possessions.  Such  estates  were  seldom  held  before  by 
a  nobleman  of  Hungary.  His  castles  were  without 
numbei^-of  these  the  chief  in  point  of  splendor  and 
extent  was  the  "  Chateau  Metzengerstein."  The  boun- 
dary line  of  his  dominions  was  never  clearly  defined— 
but  his  principal  park  embraced  a  circuit  of  fifty  miles. 

Upon  the  succession  of  a  proprietor  so  young — ^with 
a  character  so  well  known — to  a  fortune  so  unparallel- 
ed— ^little  speculation  was  afloat  in  regard  to  his  proba- 
ble course  of  conduct.  And,  indeed,  for  the  space  of 
three  days  the  behavior  of  the  heir  out-heroded  Herod, 
and  fairly  surpassed  the  expectations  of  his  most  en- 
thusiastic admirers.  Shameful  debaucheries— flagrant 
treacheries — ^unheard-of  atrocities— gave  his  trembling 
vassals  quickly  to  understand  that  no  servile  submission 
on  their  part — no  punctilios  of  conscience  on  his  own — 
were  thenceforward  to  prove  any  security  against  the 
remorseless  and  bloody  fangs  of  a  petty  Caligula.  On 
the  night  of  the  fourth  day,  tlie  stables  of  the  Castle 
Berlifitzing  were  discovered  to  be  on  fire:  and  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  neighborhood  instantaneously 
c^)ded  the  crime  of  the  incendiary  to  the  already  hideous 
list  of  the  Baron's  misdemeanors  and  enormities. 

But  during  the  tumult  occasioned  by  this  occurrence, 
the  young  nobleman  himself  sat,  apparently  buried  in 
meditation,  in  ^  vast  and  desolate  upper  apartment  of 
the  family  palace  of  Metzenga^tein.  The  rich  al- 
though faded  tapestry*bangings  which  swung  gloomily 
upon  the  walls,  represented  the  shadowy  and  majes- 
tic forms  of  a  thousand  illustrious  ancestors.  Here, 
rich-ermined  priests,  and  pontifical  dignitaries,  fami- 
liarly seated  with  the  autocrat  and  the  sovereign,  put 
a  veto  on  the  wishes  of  a  temporal  king — or  re»- 
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trained  with  tbe  fiat  of  papal  supremacy  the  rebelUotta 
BcepUe  of  ihe  Arch-Enemy.  There^  the  dark,  tall  8ta> 
tures  of  the  Princes  Metzengerstein — their  mnscular 
war-couracrs  plunging*  over  the  carcaes  of  a  fallen  foe-^ 
•tartled  the  steadiest  nerves  with  their  Tigorotis  expres- 
flton:  and  here,  again,  the  voluptuous  and  swan-like 
figures  of  the  dames  of  days  gone  by,  floated  away  in 
the  mazes  of  on  unreal  dance  to  the  strains  of  imaginary 
melody. 

But  as  the  Baron  listened,  or  afieeted  to  listen  to  the 
gradually  increasing  uproar  in  the  stables  of  Berlifit- 
2tn^— -or  perhaps  pondered  upon  some  more  nove(— 
some  more  decided  act  of  audacity — his  eyes  became 
unwittingly  rivetted  to  the  figure  of  an  enormous,  and 
iionaturally  colored  horse,  represented  in  the  tapestry 
as  belonging  to  a  Saraeen  ancestor  of  the  family  of  his 
rival  The  horse  itself,  in  the  foreground  of  the  design, 
stood  motionless  and  statue-like — while  farther  back  its 
daacomfitted  rider  perished  by  the  dagger  of  a  Metzen- 
gerstein. 

On  Frederick*s  lip  arose  a'  fiendish  expression,  as 
he  becanM  aware  of  the  direction  his  glance  had, 
without  his  consciousness,  assumed.  Yet  he  did  not 
remove  it.  On  the  contrary  he  could  by  no  means 
account  for  the  singular,  intense,  and  overwhelming 
anxiety  which  appeared  falling  like  a  shroud  upon  his 
■enseSi  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  re'^nciled  his 
dreamy  and  incoherent  feelings  with  the  certainty  of 
being  awake.  The  longer  he  gazed,  the  more  absorbing 
became  the  spell— the  more  impossible  did  it  appear 
that  he  could  ever  withdraw  his  glance  from  the  fasci- 
nation of  that  tapestry.  But  the  tumult  without  be- 
coming suddenly  more  violent,  with  a  kind  of  compul- 
sory and  desperate  exertion  he  diverted  his  attention  to 
the  glare  of  ruddy  light  thrown  full  by  the  flaming 
stables  upon  the  windows  of  the  apartmcnL 

The  action,  however,  was  but  momentary — his  gaze 
returned  mechanically  to  the  liralL  To  his  extreme 
horror  and  astonishment  the  head  of  the  gigamic  steed 
had,  in  the  meantime,  altered  its  position.  The  neck 
of  the  animal,  before  arched,  as  if  in  compassioi>,  over 
the  prostrate  body  of  its  lord,  was  now  extended,  at 
full  length,  in  the  direction  of  the  Baron.  The  eyes, 
before  invisible,  now  wore  an  energetic  and  human 
expression,  while  they  gleamed  with  a  fiery  and  unu- 
sual red :  and  the  distended  lips  of  the  apparently  en' 
raged  horse  Icfl  in  full  view  liis  sepulchral  and  disgust- 
ing teeth. 

Stupified  with  terror  the  young  nobleman  tottered  to 
the  door.  As  he  threw  it  open,  a  flash  of  red  light 
streaming  far  into  the  chamber,  flung  his  shadow  with 
a  clear  outline  against  the  quivering  tapestry ;  and  he 
shuddered  to  perceive  that  shadow — as  he  staggered 
awhile  upon  the  threshold — assuming  the  exact  position; 
and  precisely  filling  up  the  contour  of  the  relentless  and 
triumphant  murderer  of  the  Saracen  Berlifilzing. 

To  lighten  the  depression  of  his  spirits  the  Baron 
hurried  into  the  open  air.  At  the  principal  gate  of  the 
Chateau  he  encountered  three  equerries.  With  much 
difficulty,  and  at  tlie  imminent  peril  of  their  lives,  they 
were  restraining  the  unnatural  and  convulsive  plunges 
of  a  gigantic  and  fiery-color;d  horse. 

"Whose  horse?  Where  did  you  get  him?"  demand- 
ed the  youth  in  a  querulous  and  husky  tone  of  voice, 
as  be  became  instantly  awaro  that  the  mysterious  steed 


in  the  tapestried  chamber  was  the  very  counterpart  of 
the  furious  animal  before  his  eyes. 

"  He  is  your  own  property,  Sire" — replied  one  of  the 
equerries — "at  least  he  is' claimed  by  no  other  owner. 
We  caught  him  flying,  all  smoking  and  fbaming  with 
rage,  from  the  burning  stables  of  the  Castle  Berlifitzing. 
Suppooing  him  to  have  belonged  to  the  old  Coiuit^  stud 
of  foreign  horses,  we  led  him  back  as  an  estny.  But 
the  grooms  there  disclaim  any  title  to  the  creature— 
which  is  strange,,  since  he  bean  evident  marks  of  having 
made  a  narrow  escape  fitmi  the  flames.** 

"  The  lettera  W.  V.  R  are  also  branded  very  dia- 
tiiictly  on  his  for^iead"— interrupted  a  second  cqueiTy — 
"  I  supposed  them,  of  course,  to  be  the  initials  of  Wil- 
helm  Von  Berlifitzing^-but  all  at  the  Castle  une  poaUivt 
in  denying  any  knowledge  of  the  horse." 

"Extremely  singular!"  said  the  young Bwon^  with 
a  musing  air,  and  apparently  unconscious  of  the  mean- 
ing of  his  words — "He  is,  as  you  say,  a  remarkable 
horse — a  prodigious  horse !  although,  as  you  very  justly 
observe,  of  a  suspicious  and  untractable 
Let  him  be  mine,  however,**  he  added,  aflcr  a 
"  perhaps  a  rider  like  Frederick  of  Meizengentein,  may 
tame  even  the  devil  from  the  stables  of  Berbfitzing." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  my  lord — ^ihe  horse,  as  I  think 
we  mentioned,  is  not  from  tlie  stables  of  the  Count.  If 
such  were  the  case,  we  know  our  duty  better  tlion  to 
bring  him  into  the  presence  of  a  noble  of  your  family." 

"True  ?"  observed  the  Baron  drily — and  at  that  in- 
stant a  page  of  the  bed  chamber  came  from  the  Chateau 
with  a  heightened  color,  and  precipitate  step.  He 
whispered  into  his  master's  ear  an  account  of  the  mi- 
raculous and  sudden  disappearance  of  a  small  portion 
of  the  tapestry,  in  an  apartment  whidi  he  designated  : 
entering,  at  the  same  time,  into  particulare  of  a  minute 
and  circumstantial  character — but  from  the  low  tone  of 
voice  in  which  these  latter  were  communicated,  noth- 
ing escaped  to  gratify  the  excited  curiosity  of  the 
equerries. 

The  young  Frederick,  during  the  conference,  seemed 
agitated  by  a  variety  of  emotions.  He  soon,  however, 
recovered  his  composure,  and  an  expression  of  deter- 
mined malignancy  settled  upon  his  countenance,  as  lie 
gave  peremptory  ordera  that  a  certain  chamber  should 
be  immediately  locked  up,  and  the  key  placed  in  his  o«  d 
possession. 

"  Have  you  heard  of  the  unhappy  death  of  the  old 
hunter  Berlifitzing  7"  said  one  of  his  vassals  to  the  Ba- 
ron, as,  after  the  affair  of  the  page,  the  huge  and  mys- 
terious steed  m-hich  that  nobleman  had  adopted  as  his 
own,  plunged  and  curvetted,  with  redoubled  and  super- 
natural fury,  down  the  long  aver.ue  which  extended 
from  the  Chateau  to  the  stables  of  Metzengeretein. 

"No!** — said  the  Baron,  turning  abruptly  towards 
the  speaker — "dead  !  say  you?" 

"  It  is  indeed  true,  my  lord— and,  to  a  noble  of  your 
name,  will  be,  I  imagine,  no  unwelcome  intelligence." 

A  rapid  smile  of  a  peculiar  and  unintelligible  mean- 
ing shot  over  the  beautiful  countenance  of  the  listener — 
"  How  died  he  ?" 

"In  his  rash  exertions  to  rescue  a  favorite  portion  of 
his  hunting  stud,  he  has  himself  perished  miserably  in 
the  flames." 

"  I — n — d — e-  c    d — I" — ejaculated  the  Baron,  as  if 
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slowly  and  deliberately  impresBed  with  the  truth  of 
mnc  eidting  idea. 

**lDdeed*— repeated  the  TasBaL 

*  Shocking  !**  laid  the  youth  eahnly,  and  turned 

q[Qietly  into  the  Chateau. 

«  *  «  *  « 

From  this  date  a  marked  alteration  took  place  in  the 
outward  demeanor  of  the  dissolute  young  Baron  Frede- 
rick Von  Metzengentein.  Indeed  his  behaviour  disap- 
pcwtcd  erery  expectation,  and  pnoTed  little  in  accor- 
daoee  with  the  views  of  many  a  manceuvering  mamma — 
while  his  habits  and  manners,  still  less  than  formerly, 
offered  any  thing  congenial  with  those  of  the  neighbor- 
in*  sristocracy.  He  was  never  to  be  seen  beyond  the 
limixs  of  his  own  domain,  and,  in  this  wide  and  social 
world,  was  utterly  companionless — unless,  indeed,  that 
nnaslural,  impetuous,  and  fiery-colored  horse,  which  he 
henceforward  continually  bestrode,  had  any  mysterious 
right  to  the  title  of  his  iHend. 

Numerous  invitations  on  the  part  df  the  neighborhood 
■fcr  a  long  time,  however,  periodically  came  in — "  Will 
the  Baron  honor  our  festivals  with  his  presence  7"  "  Will 
the  Baron  join  us  in  a  hunting  of  the  boar  V*  ^  Metzen- 
gcfsiein  does  not  hunt" — "  Metzengerstein  will  not  at- 
tend"— ^were  the  haughty  and  laconic  answers. 

These  repeated  insults  were  not  to  be  endured  by  an 
imperious  nobility.  Such  invitations  became  less  cor- 
dial—less  frequent — ^in  time  they  ceased  altogether. 
The  widow  of  the  unfortunate  Count  Berlifitzing,  was 
even  heard  to  express  a  hope — "  that  the  Baron  might 
be  at  home  when  he  did  not  wish  to  be  at  home,  since 
he  disdained  the  company  of  his  equals :  and  ride  when 
wheo  he  did  not  wish  to  ride,  since  he  preferred  the  so- 
ciety of  a  horse."  This  to  be  sure  was  a  very  silly  ex- 
plosioD  of  hereditary  pique ;  and  merely  proved  how  sin- 
gaiarly  unmeaning  our  sayings  are  apt  to  become,  when 
we  desire  to  be  unusually  energetic 

The  charitable,  nevertheless,  attributed  the  alteration 
in  the  eondoct  of  the  young  nobleman  to  the  ifatural  sor- 
row of  a  son  for  the  untimely  loss  of  his  parents — ^for- 
gcitixkg,  however,  his  atrocious  and  reckless  behavior 
donng  the  short  period  immediately  succeeding  that 
bereavement.  Some  there  were,  indeed,  who  suggested 
a  too  haughty  idea  of  self-consequence  and  dignity. 
Chhera  sgain— among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the 
hmAj  physidao — ^id  not  hesitate  in  speaking  of  mor- 
bid melaxicholy,  and  hereditary  ill-heath :  while  dark 
Unti,  of  a  more  equiTocal  nature,  were  current  among 
the  mtdtitnde. 

Indeed  the  Baron's  perverse  attachment  to  his  lately- 
acquired  charger-^-an  attachment  which  seemed  to  at- 
tain new  strength  from  every  fresh  example  of  the  ani- 
naTs  ferocious  and  demonlike  propensities — at  length 
became,  in  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  men,  a  hideous 
and  ssnatnral  fervor.  In  the  glare  of  noon — at  the 
dead  hour  of  night — ^in  sickness  or  in  health — ^in  calm 
or  in  tempest — in  moonlight  or  in  shadow — the  young 
Bletzengexstein  seemed  rivetted  to  the  saddle  6f  that 
colossal  horse,  whose  intractable  audacities  so  well  ac- 
corded with  the  spirit  of  his  own. 

There  were  circumstances,  moreover,  which,  coupled 

with  late  events,  gave  an  unearthly  and  porteptous 

'character  to  the  mania  of  the  rider,  and  to  the  ca^ 

pabilities  of  the  steed.    The  space  passed  over  in 

s  single  leap  had  been  accurately  measuredp  and  was 


found  to  exceed  by  an  astound mg  difference,  the  wildest 
expectations  of  the  most  imaginative.  The  Baron,  be- 
sides, had  no  particular  name  for  the  animal,  although 
all  the  rest  in  his  extensive  collection  were  disdnguished 
by  characteristic  appellations.  His  stable,  too,  was  ap» 
pointed  at  a  distance  from  the  rest ;  and  with  regard  to 
grooming  and  other  necessary  offices,  none  but  the 
owner  in  person  had  ventured  to  officiate,  or  even  to 
enter  the  enclosure  of  that  particular  stall.  It  wan  also 
to  be  observed,  that  although  the  three  grooms,  who  had 
caught  the  horse  as  he  fled  from  the  eonflagratiqn  at 
Berlifitzing,  had  succeeded  in  arresting  his  course,  by 
means  of  a  chain-bridle  and  noose— yet  no  one  of  the 
three  coukl  with  any  certainty  affirm  that  he  had,  during 
that  dangerous  struggle,  or  at  any  period  thereafler,  a^ 
tually  placed  his  hand  upon  the  body  of  the  beast.  In- 
stances  of  peculiar  intelligence  in  the  demeanor  of  a 
noble  and  hi^  spirited  steed  are  not  to  be  supposed 
capable  of  exciting  unreasonable  attention— especially 
among  men  who,  daily  trained  to  the  labors  of  the 
chase,  might  appear  well  acquainted  with  the  sagacity 
of  a  horse — but  there  were  certain  circumstances  which 
intrufied  themselves  per  force,  upon  the  most  skeptical 
and  phlegmatic — and  it  is  said  there  were  times  when 
this  singular  and  mysterious  animal,  caused  the  gaping 
crowd  who  stood  around  to  recoil  in  silent  horror  from 
the  deep  and  impressive  meaning  of  his  terrible  stamp — 
times  when  the  young  Metzengerstein  turned  pale  and 
shrunk  away  from  the  rapid  and  searching  expression 
of  his  intense  snd  human-looking  eye. 

Among  all  the  retinue  of  the  Boron,  however,  none 
were  found  to  doubt  the  ardor  of  that  extraordinary  af- 
fection which  existed  on  the  part  of  the  young  noble- 
man for  the  fiery  qualities  of  his  horse^-at  least,  none 
but  an  insignificant  and  misshapen  little  page,  whose  de- 
formities were  in  every  body's  way,  and  whose  opin- 
ions were  of  the  least  possible  importance.  He — if  his 
ideas  are  worth  mentioning  at  all — ^had  the  efifK)ntery 
to  assert  that  his  master  never  vaulted  into  the  saddle, 
without  an  unaccountable  and  almost  imperceptible 
shudder — and  that,  upon  his  return  from  every  long- 
continued  and  habitual  ride,  an  expression  of  trium- 
phant malignity  distorted  every  muscle  in  his  counte- 
nance. 

One  tempestuous  night,  Metzengerstein,  awaking 
from  a  heavy  and  oppressive  slumber,  descended  like 
a  maniac  from  his  chamber,  and  mounting  in  great 
haste,  bounded  away  into  the  mazes  of  the  forest. 
An  occurrence  so  common  attracted  no  particular  at- 
tention— ^but  his  return  was  looked  for  with  intense 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  his  domestics,  when,  after  some 
hour's  absence,  the  stupendous  and  magnificent  battle- 
ments of  the  Chateau  Metzengerstein,  were  discovered 
crackling  and  rocking  to  their  very  foundation,  under  the 
influence  of  a  dense  and  livid  mass  of  ungovernable  fire. 

As  the  flames,  when  first  seen,  had  already  made  so 
terrible  a  progress  that  all  efiforts  to  save  any  portion  of 
the  building  were  evidently  futile,  the  astonished  neigh- 
borhood stood  idly  around  in  silent  and  apathetic  won* 
der.  But  a  new  and  fearful  object  soon  rivetted  the  at- 
tention of  the  multitude,  and  proved  how  much  more 
intense  is.  the  excitement  wrought  in  the  feelings  of  a 
crowd  by  the  contemplation  of  human  agony,  than  that 
brought  about  by  the  most  appalling  spectacles  of  in- 
animate matter. 
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Up  the  long  avenue  of  aged  oaks  which  led  from  the 
forest  to  Ihe  main  entrance  of  the  Chateau  Metzenger* 
stein,  a  steady  bearing  ao  unbonneted  and  dieordered 
rider,  was  seen  leaping  with  an  impetuoaiiy  which  out- 
stripped the  very  Demon  of  the  Tempest,  and  cziPtied 
froni  every  stapilled  beholder  the  ejaculation— ^' hor- 
rible !" 

The  career  of  the  horseman  was  indisputably,  on  his 
own  part,  uncontrollable.  The  agony  of  his  counte- 
nance— the  convulsive  struggle  of  his  frame — gave  evi- 
dence of  supeihuman  exertion :  but  no  sound,  save  a 
solitary  shriek,  escaped  from  his  lacerated  lips,  which 
were  bitten  through  and  through  in  the  intensity  of  ter- 
ror. One  instant,  and  the  clattering  of  hoois  resounded 
sharply  and  shrilly  above  the  roaring  of  the  flames  and 
the  shrieking  of  the  winds — another,  and,  clearing  at  a 
single  plunge  the  gateway  and  the  moat,  the  steed 
bounded  far  up  the  tottering  stair-cases  of  the  Palace, 
and,  with  its  rider,  disappeared  amid  the  whirlwind  of 
chaotic  fire. 

The  fury  of  the  tempest  immediately  died  away,  and 
a  dmd  calm  sullenly  succeeded.  A  white  flame  still 
enveloped  the  building  like  a  shroud,  and,  streaming  fiur 
away  into  the  quiet  atmosphere,  shot  forth  a  glare  of 
preternatural  light;  while  a  cloud  of  smoke  settled 
heavily  over  the  battlements  in  the  distinct  coUossal 
figure  of— a  horse. 


THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  OBLIVION. 

[Fmn  m  PkilmMphim  JoHmmL] 
A  PRIZE   POEM— BT   A  YIROIiriAll. 

Twas  no  longer  day 

In  an  isle  that  lay 
distant  o'er  ocean — ^far 
Beyond  the  western  star. 
Under  a  sky  unknown. 
All  beautiful  and  lone. 

It  was  a  fairy  isle, 
Where  summer's  golden  smile 
Shines  on  forever  unchangingly, 

Cer  its  glittering  vine-clad  hHls, 

Green  valleys  and  cold  limpid  rills, 
And  the  encircling  emerald  sea. 

Oh  1  there  are  spiriu  that  dwell 

In  every  wizard  dell — 
Sweet  forms  that  haunt  each  grottoed  fount. 
Each  fragrant  vale  and  sunlit  mount, 
And  voices  that  whisper  at  even-tide. 
On  the  silver  sands  by  the  lone  sea  side. 

There  came  a  youth  to  the  shore  alone, 

His  step  was  light — ^his  air  was  free. 

And  his  glittering  eye  flashed  joyously — 

He  knelt  him  down  on  the  printless  sand. 

And  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 

Dipped  the  clear  waves,  and  o*er  a  stone, 

A  curious  greyish  stone,  that  stood 

Just  on  the  margin  of  the  flood. 

He  sprinkled  the  drops,  and  half-sung,  half-s^ke, 

In  a  low  fiiint  tone,  that  scarcely  broke 

The  hush  that  hung  round  that  wild  shore. 

The  watexB  were  silently  creeping  o* 


"  Stars  are  weeping 

O'er  the  waves. 
Winds  are  sleeping 

In  their  cave^* 
'TIS  the  hour. 

Then  eome  to  me, 
By  love's  power 

I  conjure  thee--* 
duickly  come 

Unto  me. 
From  thy  coral  home 

Under  the 


"Beautiful  spirit. 

Hear  my  call — 
Ocean!  bar  it 

To  her  ball 
Where  she  twines 

Her  yellow  hair 
By  light  that  shines 

From  diamonds  there  I 
Bid  her  come 

Unto  me, 
From  her  coral  home 

Under  the  sea." 

**  Does  she  wait  to  deck 
With  gems  her  hair? 
Tell  her  I  nothing  reck 

Of  jewels  rare. 
Other  than  those  eyes 
So  wildly  bright— 
They  dim  the  starred  skies 

With  their  purer  light. 
Ocean  Spirit  com^<- 

Oh !  come  to  me. 
From  thy  coral  home 
Beneath  the  sea." 
He  paused,  and  silent  stood 
In  listening  attitude — 
His  head  bent  forward,  and  his  eye 
Gazing  with  fixed  intensity ; 
A  low  sad  tone 

Came  o'er  the  wave 
Like  the  wind's  faint  moan 
In  a  hollow  cave, 
Throughout  the  echoing  archways  sighing. 
Then  in  mysterious  whispers  dyings— 
And  all  was^Im  and  still  again. 
So  still — the  place  might  seem  to  be 
The  grave  of  sound. — Oh !  moumftilly 
From  the  noiseless  sands  the  youth  turned  then. 
And  slowly  upward  from  the  shore 
His  step  retraced,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
And  dimming  eye,  as  those  who  part 
With  something  much  loved  and  cherished  of  yore. 

Now  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 

.In  the  silence  and  shadow  be  stood, 
By  the  brink  of  the  charmed  fountain 
Whose  dtirk  and  sullen  flood 
Doth  bring  forgetfulness  to  those 
Who  drink  its  wave^  of  all  their  woes. 
For  thence  iie  took 

The  magic  flower, 
And  three  times  shook 
Its  leaves  of  power. 
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And  muttered  the  word 

Which  in  our  clime 
Hath  DOt  been  heard 

Since  the  birth  of  Time— 
This  done,  H  is  said. 
If  the  youth  or  the  maid 

Of  thy  heart  be  untrue, 
The  leaves  will  fade 

And  UU  where  they  grew ; 

Alas!  he  knew 
By  this  aune  neTer-erring  token, 
That  the  faith  of  his  ocean-love  was  broken. 

In  mute  surprise  and  grief  the  youth  remained, 
Gazing  upon  the  stalk  unleaved  and  bare, 

Which  still  his  hand  unconsciously  retained, 
Then  proudly  tossed  it  on  the  green  sward  there^* 

"Thus,**  said  he,  "  from  my  heart,  false  one,  I  cast 

The  memory  of  thee  and  of  the  pasL** 

^'ow  o'er  the  fountain's  brim  he  stooped  to  lave 

His  eager  lip  in  the  oblivious  wave ; 

But  ere  he  had  approached  so  near,  his  breath 

Might  break  the  mirror  sleeping  calm  beneath. 

Her  image,  in  the  beauty  of  a  dream, 

Between  him  and  the  waters  seemed  to  swim, 

And  memories  which  his  heart  unconsciously 

Had  garnered  op,  came  o^er  him  hurriedly, 

In  iweet  soocessioD,  'till  his  soul  of  feeling 

Thrilled  like  harp-strings  o'er  which  the  winds  are 

stealing. 
He  drew  back,  undecided — in  dismay. 
And  as,  whene'er  be  strove,  the  vision  smiled, 
So  was  he  ever  baffled  and  beguiled, 
ITotil  at  last  he  rose  and  went  his  way — 
Unhappy  howaoe'er,  he  fancied  yet 
AMgAl  MiiU  so  joyU9s  be  at  toforgei* 

MORAL. 

There  most  be  something  beautiful  in  wo 

That  springs  from  love,  else  what  is  it  that  makes 
The  heart  cling  to  its  veriest  sorrows  so, 

And  will  not  part  with  them  until  it  breaks? 
ItMleed  lot e's  pleasure  with  its  pain  so  blends 

Like  the  warm  sunset  glow,  and  'mid  heaven's  blue, 
We  cannot  tell  where  one  begins  or  ends. 

The' each  so  totally  unlike  in  hue. 


ENGLISH  POETRY. 

CHAPTER  ni. 

Mt  UuA  has  been  in  part  a  task  of  selection.  Many 
of  the  old  Poets  whose  frequent  beauties  I  have  ac- 
knowledged, (at  no  time  more  than  when  occupied  in 
the  oompilation  of  these  papers,)  have  l>ecn  passed 
©▼er  in  silence.  Herrick,  the  *•  honey*bee  of  letters" — 
Rare  Dramroond,  hight  "of  Hawthornden" — Lovelace, 
*ho«e  Althea  will  live  with  Surry's  Gerald ine— and 
many  other  "  names  noble  and  bright"  have  met  with 
bttre  mention.  It  cannot  be  expected  then  that  I  should 
»ake  Qpfrom  the  dung-hill  of  the  day  the  Tcnnysons, 
the  Montgomeries,  theBlessingtons,  etc  etc.  with  whose 
writings  magazine  readers  are  so  conversant.  These 
we  "  bad  bardlinga."  But  many  will  be  passed  by  for 
^hom  I  entertain  much  respect,  and  more  lote.    Mrs 


Norton,  the  elder  Montgomery,  Miss  Landon,  gentle 
and  sad  Grahams,  are  lights  of  no  mean  magnitude. 
But  "  in  looking  upon  the  moon  the  dimmer  orbs  are 
forgotterv."  I  avail  myself  of  this  introductory  para- 
graph  to  say,  that  this  paper  will  be  unlike  those  which 
have  preceded  it.  Accurate  research,  and  close  exami- 
nation into  points  of  literary  history,  although  necessary 
in  treating  of  English  Poetry  in  its  earlier  stages,  are 
scarcely  so  in  treating  of  the  same  subject  in  its  later. 
The  reason  of  this  is  evident.  I  shall  therefore  content 
myself  with  brief  critical  remarks,  (too  brief,  perhaps, 
to  excite  interest)  and  as  a  matter  of  less  imporUnee 
than  in  my  former  papers^with  snatches  of  biography. 
This  being  the  case,  I  fear  that  these  papers  will  be 
thought  trivial. 

My  last  chapter  ended  with  Pope.  Passing  over  Swift 
and  a  few  others,  we  come  at  once  upon  a  worthy  name. 

I.  James  Thomson,  the  author  of  the  Seotons  and 
other  Poems  of  merit,  was  bom  in  Roxburgshire,  Soot- 
land,  in  September,  1700.  His  father,  a  clergyman  of 
small  estate,  died  while  the  Poet  was  yet  a  boy ;  and, 
after  a  few  years  spent  in  obscurity,  the  son  went  to 
London  as  a  literary  adventurer.  "  By  what  gradation 
of  indigence  he  became  reduced  to  a  Poet  it  would  be 
vain  to  inquire."  He  did  become  ^^redtued  to  a  Poet," 
bowerer,  and,  after  a  season  of  want,  he  succeeded  in 
selling  his  '*  Winter."  Mr.  Wheatley  and  Aaron  Hill 
took  active  parts  in  his  advancement,  and  Thomson 
was  so  blinded^ by  gratitude  for  the  kindness  of  the  lat^ 
ter  gentleman,  that  he  flattered  him  without  stint, — for 
which  our  poet  no  doubt  underwent  the  repentance  of 
Caliban  on  discovering  the  earthly  quality  of  Stephanob 

"  What  a  thrice  double  ass 
Was  I  to  take  the  drunkard  for  a  Ood, 
And  worship  this  doll  fool." 

His  "Winter"  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Spencer  Compton, 
afterwards  Viscount  Pevensey — and  twenty  guineas 
were  the  price  of  the  compliment.  This  poem  soon 
became  popular  j  so  much  so,  that  he  was  induced  to 
publish  his  "Summer" — after  which,  "Spring"  and 
"Autumn"  followed  in  the  order  in  which  I  write  them. 
In  1727  he  wrote  "Britannia,"  a  satirical  poem,  and 
'*  Sophonisba,"  a  tragedy.*^  Other  plays  followed,  se- 
veral of  which  were  suppressed  by  Uie  licenser.  Then 
came  "  Liberty,"  an  elaborate  and  heavy  poem.  Thom- 
son, at  this  stage  of  his  affairs,  was  without  fiinds  or  pat- 
ronage. The  Prince  of  Wales,  however,  having  reduced 
his  own  fortunes  to  a  condition  almost  as  desperate  as 
the  Poet's,  either  from  sympathy  or  from  a  supposition 
that  the  patronage  of  literature  would  be  one  means  of 
fining  popular  favor,  employed  Mr.  Lyttleton  to  en- 
list Thomson.  Our  Poet,  when  the  Prince  on  his  first 
introduction  fiimiliarly  inquired  into  his  nifairs,  answer-  ^ 
ed  that  '  they  were  in  a  more  poetical  posture  than  for- 
merly'— whereupon  he  was  presented  with  a  yearly 
pension  of  lOOJ.  After  this  he  produced  Agamemnon, 
a  tragedy — ^Edward  and  Eleonora,  a  tragedy — Alfred, 
a  mask— and  the  tragedy  of  Tancred  and  Sigismunda. 
Mr.  Lyttleton  having  come  into  office,  appoitited  him 

♦  Now  only  remembered  from  a  rough  parodj  on  ono  of  Its 
verses.  I^e  play  had  excited  high  expectation,  and  was  well 
received ;  l>ut  when  the  actor  came  to  repeat—"  O,  Sophonisba, 
Sophonisba,  O,**  a  voice  from  the  audience  chimed  In— "O, 
Jemmie  Thomson,  Jemmie  Thomson,  O,**  which  for  a  time  was 
a  mouth'verse  throoghom  the  city. 
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surreyor  general  of  iha  Leeward  Islands.  The  salary 
appertainiDg  to  Uiis  ofiioe  was  somatiuog  more  than 
SOOf.,  and  then  it  was  that,  vnharassed  by  petty  tioa- 
bles,  he  fUiished  his  **  CtaUe  of  IndolenoB." 

To  this  Poefn  I  will  confine  myself  in  treating  hur- 
riedly  of  the  writings  of  Thomson.  His  Seasons  are 
too  well  known  to  call  £oc  tiemment — and  his  other 
works  are  (perhaps  deservedly)  out  of  the  pvUic  recoN 
lection.  The  "  Castle  of  Indolence*'  then,  w  a  renew, 
al  of  Spenser's  best  pictures— «  renewal  not  only  in  its 
dreamy  Toluptuousnessof  character,  but  in  its  stanzaic 
peculiarities.  It  has  been  said  that  no  other  writers 
ever  succeeded  in  acquiring  the  peculiar  flow  of  Mil- 
ton's blank  verse,  or  the  singular  play  of  Spenser's  old 
time  rhythm.  This  is  true  with  an  exception.  One 
half  of  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  if  a  little  more  anti- 
quated, might  be  inserted  among  the  cantos  of  the 
Faery  Q,ueene  without  detection.  And  this  I  hold  to  be 
.no  slight  compliment  to  the  later  poet. 

The  Castle  of  Indolence  was  the  work  in  which 
the  idle  Thomson  gave  words  to  his  individual  mood. 
A  sluggard,  he  had  a  sluggard's  visions.  His  visions 
of  nature  were  of  nature  lulled  into  quietude.  His 
landscapes  sleep  under  quiet  t»kies — his  winds  come 
from  ''the  land  of  Drowsy  Head."  He  reared  sha- 
dowy battlements,  and  planted  "sleep-soothing  groves,** 
under  which  lay 

"  Idlessa  ia  her  dreaming  mood.** 

And  in  such  pictures  the  Poet  rejoiced.  But  with  this 
drowsy  enchantment  he  mingled  all  the  freshness  of 
that  age  which,  from  its  far  distance  in  the  past,  takes 
upon  itself  the  hue  of  fiir  clouds — becoming  in  the  eyes 
of  men  an  age  of  gold.  The  freshness  of  which  I  speak 
ia  of  the  patriarchal  age — 

"  What  tlma  Dan  Abraham  left  the  Chaldee  land. 
And  pMtnred  on  from  reidani  stage  to  etage, 
Whtf  •  fields  and  foantalns  fk-esh  could  beet  engage.** 

And  this  freshness  retrieves  the  swooning  and  too  sick- 
ly tone  of  a  poem,  all  in  all,  inimitable. 

If,  reader,  you  wish  an  hour  of  forgetfulness,  go  to 
some  quiet  hollow,  in  the  pleasant  summer  time,  and 
afler  working  thought  and  heart  into  the  mood  which 
can 

*<  Poor  all  tha  Arabian  heaven  upon  ovr  nights,'* 

hum  such  sleep-hegetting  verses  as  these : 

<*  Joined  to  the  prattle  or  the  purling  rills 
Were  heard  the  lo^ng  herds  along  the  tale, 
And  flocks  were  bleating  from  the  distant  hills, 
Jind  vatant  $hepherd»  piping  m  the  dale : 
And  now  and  then  sweet  Philomel  would  wall, 
Or  stock •doTos  plain  smid  the  forest  deep, 
That  drovsj  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale ; 
And  $tUl  m  eoU  the  grt»$hspper  did  keep : 
Tet  all  these  sounds  jrldeni  inclined  all  to  sleep. 
»  e     '         e  e  •  « 

0  e  •  ♦  e 

And  up  the  hills,  on  either  side,  a  wood 
Of  blackening  pines  aye  waTing  to  and  fro. 
Sent  forth  «  $leepy  horror  ttrs*  the  blood  ; 
And  where  this  valley  winded  out  below. 
The  murmuring  mamtHt  hardy  and  scsfvely  heardf  toJUne. 
A  pleasing  land  of  drowsj-hesd  it  was. 
Of  dttwnu  ihct  Mtave  keftnJke  half'Bhui  eye  ; 
And  of  gaj  eastlos  in  the  clouds  thai  pass, 
Forerer  flushing  round  a  sumi^er  sky : 
There,  ekVtAe  toft  delighU  that  witchinglf 
InttHl  a  wmton  ti^tetneti  through  the  Areotl, 
And  the  calm  pleasures  always  ho? ered  nigh.** 


6uch  80ix>niic  verses  are  of  more  worth  than  all  tbe 
narootics  ever  squeezed  from  tbe  porea  of  the  poppy. 
They  sound  like  the  tncUe  of  irnin  from  the  eaves,  or 
like  the  hum  of  bees  about  a  tulip-tree  in  early  aimmier. 

Thomson  died  in  August  1748|  and  waa  buried  in  the 
church  of  Richmond. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  above  the  middle  stature  ; 
somewhat  corpolent ;  of  a  stupid  look  and  repulsive 
appearance ;  taciturn  in  strange  company^  but  sociable 
among  his  intimate  friends;  fixed  in  his  attachments, 
and  fervid  in  his  benevolence.  But  he  was  too  lat  to 
be  active ;  and  often  failed  to  bestow  aa  well  as  obtain 
a  favor  through  mere  indolence.  We  have  already 
seen  that  he  wrote  one  poem  On  this  vice ;  and  reUect* 
ing  upon  its  effects  in  his  own  aflfairsyhe  is  said  to  have 
designed  an  eastern  tale  '  of  the  man  who  loved  to  be 
in  distress.' 

He  has  a  cenotaph  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

II.  The  fatlier  of  Edward  Young  was  chaplain  to 
William  and  Mary,  and  afterwards  to  Ct,ueen  Anne — 
the  latter  of  whom,  when  Princess  royal,  stood  god« 
mother  to  the  Poet.  Young,  early  in  life,  lost  his  father, 
and  liaving  fallen  in  wiih  the  wikl  Duke  of  Wharton, 
went  with  him  to  Ireland,  where  he  remained  kxig 
enough  to  acquire  many  of  that  yonng  nobleman's  dis- 
sipated haUta.  The  impressions  however  of  his  chiki- 
hood  still  had  influence  upon  him,  and  in  his  worst 
hours  he  defended  the  Christian  belief  against  the  athe- 
istical Tindall,  and  his  cavilling  coaspanions. 

In  the  least  religious  years  of  his  life,  he  wrote  a 
poem  called  '*  The  Last  Day."  Indeed  his  mind  was 
at  all  times  rather  daf^  and  visionary.  It  is  told  of 
him  that  **  while  a  mere  boy,  at  Oxford,  ha  would  close 
his  windows  at  mid-day,  and  compose  by  lamp  light," — 
with  a  skull  upon  his  table. 

Not  lingering  upon  his  many  minor  works — works 
now  of  no  interest  to  the  reader — ^we  will  pass  on  to 
his  three  greater  ones — **  Revenge,"  a  tragedy — the 
"  Night  Thoughts"--«nd  "Love  of  Fame,"  a  scries  of 
satirical  poems.  Of  the  first  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
say  more  than  that  it  still  keeps  possession  of  the  siage. 
Of  the  '*  Night  Thoughts,"  Blair  and  Johnson  have 
both  spoken  in  high  terma.  These,  say  they,  are  great 
poems,  abounding  with  "  rich  and  fervid  thought  ex- 
pressed in  a  manner  seldom  turgid — often  noble.*'  And 
with  this  very  brief  notice,  mindful  of  the  loa^^  path 
before  me,  I  will  content  myself  and  proceed  to  his 
satires.  These,  it  strikes  me,  perhaps  singularly,  are 
our  poet's  best  works.  Swift  has  said  of  them  that 
they  should  have  been  either  ^'rnore  merry  or  more 
severe,"  and  the  sententious  brevity  of  this  criticism 
h^  made  it  a  popular  one.  Boileau  sacrificed  Tasso  to 
an  antithesis ;  wits  sufier  an  apigranmiatic  point  to  out- 
weigh real  merit.  We  must  make  allowance  therefore 
for  the  Dean's  professional  indifierence  to  troth  of  criti- 
cism. Young's  satires  were  much  labored.  They  show 
it, — OTM  HON  eeUU  artem;  but  this  in  satire  is  liardly  a 
fault.  We  distrust  the  severity  which  we  believe  bom 
of  the  hour's  anger :  we  say  the  poet  will  repent  of  this 
hollow  and  unmerited  invective  when  eooL  But  when 
a  work  bears  about  it  the  mark  of  labor,  we  hold  it  to 
be  the  offspring  of  a  judicious  and  settled  hatred  of  all 
that  it  castigate^.  Such  a  work  oftcnest  has  truth  upon 
its  face.  This  exposure  of  the  laboring  hand,  then,  is 
a  merit  in  the  satire  betbre  ua.    Of  tbaic  epigrammatic 
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aententiousnesSy  the  reeul«r  vasty  judge  from  a  disUd^  or 
two  which  1  mean  now  to  select  from  an  indifibrent 
page.    Speakii^  of  noblemen : 

*' These  Hand  for  fame  on  their  forefathers'  feet, 
By  heraldry  proved  Taliaot  or  discreet.'* 
e  *  *  *  * 

**  Mea  eiioold  praae  Ibrward  la  fame's  glorioiis  chase— 
MoMes  kM^  backvaid,  and  so  lote  the  race." 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  titles  ace  marks  of  honest  vmt  and  wise — 

The  fo(d  or  knaTe  that  wears  a  tide  lies." 
e  «  «  *  « 

**  They  that  oo  ^lorioua  ancestors  enlarge, 

Produce  their  debt,  instead  of  their  discharge." 

These  are  perhaps  too  frigid  and  naked.  They  have 
the  eold  msolation  of  the  blocks  in  Mosaic  This  in 
satire  may  be  called  "  the  being  meritorious  to  a  fault" 

YoQDg  was  something  of  an  improTisatore,  and  al- 
most the  prettiest  thing  that  J  remember  is  a  little 
sketch  of  a  garden-scene  during  his  courtship.  One  of 
the  Udies  referred  to  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lee, 
Earl  of  Litdifield;  she  afterwards  became  his  wife. 

"Somethne  before  his  marriage,  the  poet  walking 
IB  his  garden  at  Welwyn,  with  his  lady  and  a|io> 
ther,  a  aerrant  bronght  him  word  that  a  great  person 
wished  to  speak  with  him.  '  Tell  him,'  said  the  doctor, 
*I  am  too  happily  engaged  to  change  my  situatbn.' 
The  ladies  insisted  he  should  go,  as  his  visitor  was  a 
man  c»f  rank,  his  patron  and  his  friend ;  and  as  persua- 
skm  had  no  efleet  on  him,  they  took  him,  one  by  the 
right  hand,  the  other  by  the  left,  and  led  him  to  the 
garden  gate.  He  then  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
and  in  the  expreasiTO  maotter  for  which  he  was  so  ro- 
maricable,  uttered  the  following  lines : 

**  Thoe  Adam  looked  when  from  the  garden  driren. 
And  thus  dispoced  orders  sent  from  hearen ; 
Like  him  I  go,  bat  yet  to  go  am  loth— 
Like  hhn  I  go,  for  angels  drove  ui  both. 
Hard  waa  hie  fate,  but  mine  etill  more  unlcind — 
H«  Ere  went  with  him,  but  mine  Aays  behind.** 


occurred  between  our  Poet  and  Voltaire  while 
the  latter  was  in  England,  and  in  these  his  powers  of 
improrisation  stood  him  in  good  stead.  I  will  not 
quote  instances. 

I>r.  Young  has  been  reckoned  an  example  of  prime- 
▼al  piety,  bat  gloom  was  mingled  with  it  When  at 
his  house  in  the  country,  he  spent  many  hours  among 
the  lombs  of  his  own  churchyard.  I  have  noticed  his 
mode  of  study  while  at  Oxford.  These  peculiarities 
betokened  gloominess  of  temper,  in  spite  of  his  occa- 
sional fondness  for  hunting  and  the  bowling-green. 
**  His  wit  was"  more  crushing  than  "poignant" — his 
poetic  faculties  were  rather  strong  than  beautiful. — 
ln<leed  his  works  often  display  a  dark,  stem  roughness. 
In  a  word,  he  was  a  writer  of  a  vast  and  sombre  imagi- 
nation— ^foU  of  metaphor — rather  meuphysical-^ome- 
tiflMS  obscure,  and  this  rather  from  idea  than  expres- 
sion ;  for  his  diction  (as  that  of  most  great  writers  is,) 
was  simfde  and  healthy.  He  had  the  force  of  the  later 
Pollock,  without  his  extraTagance—the  melancholy  of 
Khrke  White,  without  his  proneness  to  ioane  com- 
plaint ;  and  in  a  word,  possessed  many  merits  with  few 
failii^ 

Edwaid  Young  died  in  April,  174$^  aged  eighty-four 
years,  aiMff  was  buried  beside  his  wife  under  the  altar* 
piece  of  the  Awrch  At  Welwyn. 


III.  William  Shenstone,  of  the  Lea^wes,  in  Hales 
Owen,  a  detaebod  portion  of  Shropshire,  was  born  in. 
November,  1714.  In  early  youth  he  manifested  a 
great  fondness  for  book»-^a  fondness  wliieh  Increased 
open  him  with  years. 

Shenstone  did  not  write  from  necessity;  and  until 
summoned  by  the  death,  ih  1745,  of  Mr.  Dolman— « 
gentleman  who  appears  to  have  been  in  loco  pareniu-^- 
to  the  management  of  his  own  estate,  he  lived  "  a  rest- 
less life,  flying  to  places  of  fashionable  resOrt,  and  from 
one  to  another  of  these." 

Four  years  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Dolman,  he  had 
published  two  poems—The  Judgment  of  Hercules,  and 
The  Sehoolmistress— the  latter  of  considerable  ineriL 
After  retiring  to  his  estate  in  Hales  Owen,  be  wrote 
his  elegies,  odes,  ballads,  levities,  &c.  &c.,  the  first  of 
which  have,  more  than  any  thing  else,-  gained  him  hit 
renown  as  a  poet. 

Shenstone  passed  many  years  of  his  life  in  embeUishp 
ing  his  grounds  at  the  Leasowes.  Improving  on  the 
admirable  lessons  of  Lord  Bacon,  he  formed  an  Utopia 
at  the  foot  of  the  Wrekin,  and  "  ^came  famous  even 
on  the  continent  for  his  taste  in  gardening."  But  with 
Shenstone  as  a  gardener  I  have  nothing  to  do.  Of  his 
poems,  the  Schoolmistress  is  the  most  amiable  and  natu- 
ral. We  find  the  simplicity  of  this  combined  with  a  que- 
rulous tenderness  in  his  elegies.  I  scarcely  know  of  any 
thing  in  the  elegiac  order  so  pretty  and  touching  as  the 
little  poem  in  which  he  refers  to  the  murder  of  Kenelm 
the  Saxon  boy,  by  a  sister  who  had  been  his  nurse,  and 
who  had  doted  on  him — until  an  ambitious  yearning 
after  the  crown  of  Mercia,  and  the  words  of  a  paramour^ 
made  her,^hile  hunting  among  the  Clent  bills,  ''do 
murder  on  him" — 6n  him  whom  an  old  chronicler  has 
qtiaintly  yet  touchingly  styled  "the  sunnye  hayred 
brotherr  of  her  hearte." 

Shenstone  was  a  poet  of  refined  t86te&  His  fancy 
was  polished,  and  he  had  trained  himself  well  in  the 
art  of  expression— if  expression  can  be  called  an  art. 
Like  his  brother  poets,  he  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of 
love— often  mingling  the  myrtle  with  the  cypress.  His 
Delia  was  no  creature  of  the  imagination.  And  like 
the  Altbea  of  Lovelace — like  the  nameless  bringec  of 
"wilde  unrest*  to  Shakspeare— like  her  t^ho  was  as 
a  long-toothed  viper  at  the  heart  of  poor  Lope  de  Vega ; 
in  fine,  without  multiplying  "likes,"  Delia,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  poet's  tone  and  life,  did  not  love  where 
she  was  best  loved.  Alas !  when  was  woman  as  the 
rose  which  the  nightingale  serenades  ?  When  jopened 
she  her  heart  to  song  ?  Dante  sung  to  Beatrice— Taaso 
made  the  name  of  Leonora  D*Este  famous  on  earth — 
Petrarch  spun  his  heart  into  melody,  and  immortalized 
his  Laum— Wyatt  rhymed  to  Anne  Bdeyn.  And 
how  ended  their  wooings?  Some  worse — none  better 
than  that  of  Sftenstone. 

The  letters  of  our  huthor  were  thought  by  himself 

his  best  writings.-   Those  to  his  friend  Mr.  Whistler, 

which  he^wrote  with  most  care,  wcra  (to  the  poet's  bitter 

regret)  destroyed  by  Whistler's  brother,  *'a  Goth  of  a 

fellow." 

William  Shenstone  died  in  February,  1763. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  a  m*an  abtyye  the  middle  6ta» 

ture ;  somewhat  clumsy  in  his  appearance; ..careless  in 

his  dress,  "as  in  every  thin^  ^  hni  his  grounds  atid 

I  his  hair,"  which  latter  he  adjusted  in  A  particular  man- 
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ner  in  defiance  of  fashion ;  kind  to  his  domestics ;  gene- 
rous to  strangers ;  slow  to  take  ofience,and  slow  to  for- 
give it. 
His  tomb  is  in  the  churchyard  of  Hales  Owen. 
IV.  *'  Thomas  Gray,  eminent  for  a  few  poems  that 
he  has  left,  was  bom  in  London  in  1716,  and  died  in 
1771.  He  was  perhaps  the  roost  learned  man  in  Eu- 
rope, equally  acquainted  with  the  elegant  and  profound 
parts  of  science.  A  new  arrangement  of  his  poems, 
with  notes  and  additions,  was  made  and  printed  in  8vo. 
in  1799." 

y.  I  pass  over  several  great  names,  and  come  to  one 
whose  life  was  too  short  for  the  attainment  of  the  fame 
to  which  nature  gave  him  a  title.    Thomas  Chatterton, 
"the  marvellous  boy,"  realized  the  fable  of  the  nightin- 
gale, and  sang  with  his  breast  against  a  thorn ;  but  he 
grew  weary  of  the  world  at  eighteen,  and  removed 
himself  from  iL    And  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  he 
should  have  done  so,  when  we  remember  the  sad  end  to 
which  his  boyish  dreamiogs  came  among  the  garrets 
and  filthy  alleys  of  London.    To  fall  at  once  from  the 
high  atmosphere,  whither  a  poet's  oarly  kingings  draw 
him  as  with  a  golden  chain — to  find  one's  castles  in  air 
tumbling  about  one's  ears — to  feel  the  veins  ache  for 
want  of  a  little  bread — to  be  driven  by  that  aobe  to  the 
▼cry  cellars  and  stews  of  literature — to  fake  from  some 
foul  corner  wherewithal  to  support  lifb — are  enough  to 
break  a  spirit  stouter  even  than  that  of  Chatterton. 
It  did  break  his  spirit,  and  subvert  the  pure  principles 
with  which  he  began  life.    What  stronger  proof  do  we 
need  of  this,  than  that  most  amusing  yet  villainous  in- 
stance of  his  calculating^  powers,  in  which  he  feels 
*'  thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence  worth  of  joy  at  the 
Lord  Mayor's  death  ?"    A  charity  student  in  Bristol ; 
ao  apprentice  sleeping  up  in  an  attic  with  a  foot^boy — 
"  the  marvellous  youth"  had  dreams,  and  adventured  to 
London  in  search  of  their  fulfilment   Here  he  publish- 
ed a  volume  of  poems  purporting  to  be  the  remains  of 
**  one  Rowley."    These  were  full  of  crabbed  spelling 
and  black-letter  phrases,  and  had  so  much  the  appear- 
ance of  genuine  antiquity,  that  the  world  was  long 
divided   upon  the  question  of  their  origin.     These 
poems  are  certainly  known  at  the  present  day  to 
have  been  foiigeries  by  Chatterton.    He  wrote  many 
other  poems,  chiefly  characterized  by  a  reckless  and 
fiery  tone  of  feeling — ^by  a  restless  yearning  after  "  a 
something  to  fill  the  void  of  a  hurt  spirit  withal" — and  by 
a  dark  melancholy,  only  at  rare  times  lighted  up  by  a 
gleam  of  his  wild  heart's  yet  wilder  hopes.    In  London 
he  entered  upon  the  field  of  politics,  and  soon  became  a 
caterer  for  a  party  newspaper.    Then  followed  the 
grinding  meanness  of  booksellera  and  jeditora ;  and 
maddened  by  the  consciousness  that  his  genius  was 
poured  out  only  as  water  on  the  dust — that  the  exer- 
tions which  he  had  trusted  would  make  him  great 
among  men,  did  not  suffice  to  clothe  him  and  allay 
hunger,— maddened  with  the  knowledge  of  these  sad 
truths,  are  we  to  marvel  that  poor  Chatterton  should 
"  have  done  his  own  death  ?" 

Chatterton  was  not  unlike  Byron.  The  morbid  mis- 
anthropy hanging  unfixedly  about  the  former— fully 
developed  in  the  latter — ^was  in  both  but  a  retort  upon 
their  fellows.  Both  had  hearts  which  only  detraction 
or  cold  neglect  could  harden  into  a  hatred  of  humanity. 
Both  threw  out  venom  against  their  enemies.    But 


whence  came  this  v«nom7  The  afiectionsof  both  were 
at  one  time  as  pure  as  the  sap  of  the  fabled  honey-tree. 
It  was  only  by  a  fermentation  produced  by  the  hot  at- 
mosphere of  hostility  or  cruel  slight,  that  the  sap,  ooce 
blander  than  honey,  became  a  bitter  poison. 

Chatterton  was  like  Byron  too  in  many  other  res- 
pects,— in  his  hunger  after  immortality — ^in  his  alterna- 
tions of  excess  and  abstinence — in  his  self-conscious- 
ness of  geniu»--and  in  the  most  dark  and  deiaiic  views 
of  death.  Need  I,  after  all  that  I  have  said  of  his  am- 
bition, his  struggles,  and  his  most  reckless  tone  of 
writing,  say  that  Chatterton's  was  a  fiery  and  deter^ 
mined  spirit?  "  His  aflfcctions  were  subordinate  to  the 
sterner  leanings  of  the  brain.  He  had  the  stout  soul 
and  the  tender  heart  of  the  oki-time  troubabour ;  but 
his  heart  was  less  tender  than  his  soul  was  stout." 

Chatterton  could  never  have  been  happy.  The  pre- 
sence of  ambition — that  brain-ache — ^would  have  made 
him  miserable,  had  he  lived  beyond  the  green  season  of 
youth  even  to  its  ^ratification.  But  why  do  I  say  that 
he  could  have  never  been  happy  7  There  are  surely 
more  kinds  of  happiness  than  the  one  quiet  kind  of 
which  Darby  and  Joan  are  a  fit  instance.  Is  there  not 
a  thunder-storm  kind  7  The  mysterious  joy  which  we 
see  thrown  from  the  heart  to  the  face  in  the  picture  of 
*'  Byron  on  the  sea-shore,"  is  surely  a  species  of  hap- 
piness.  Chatterton,  with  hope  to  support  him,  might 
have  been  happy  in  the  darkest  struggles  of  a  dark  ca- 
reer. With  hope  to  support  him !  But  "  that^as  the 
misery."  Despair  came  to  him  and  he  died,  (not  out 
of  his  boyhood)  with  no  thought  of  future  renown — 
with  no  thought  but  of  present  obscurity  and  present 
wretchedness. 

But  although  he  committed  suicide  with  "  no  Uiought 
of  future  renown,"  he  had  scarcely  been  buried  in  a 
shell  in  the  burying-ground  of  Shoe-lane  Workhouse, 
before  ''honora  began  to  gather  about  his  memory." 
The  famous  Tyrwhitt  published  his  poems,  with  a 
preface,  introduction  and  glossary  ;  a  few  years  after,  a 
very  splendid  edition  was  publislied  by  Dr.  Mills,  Dean 
of  Exeter,  with  a  dissertation  and  commentary ;  more 
lately,  Southey,  the  best  biographer  of  the  age,  has 
collected  his  works  and  written  his  life — and  incidental 
tributes,  without  number,  have  been  offered  by  great 
names  at  the  pauper-shrine  of  "  the  boy  of  Bristol." 
There  are  some  verses  of  his  minstrel's  song  in  "  EUla," 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  personal  elegy, 

**  O  sing  unto  my  roundelay — 
O  drop  the  briny  tears  with  ma ; 
Dance  no  more  at  holiday~> 
Like  a  running  ri?er  be. 

My  love  is  dead. 

Gone  to  hia  death>bed, 

All  under  the  willow  tree. 


Black  his  hair  as  the  summer  night, 
White  hie  brow  aa  the  winter  enaw. 
Red  hia  ftice  aa  the  morning  light. 
Cold  he  lies  in  the  grave  below. 
My  love  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death'bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Sweet  hia  tonguo  as  the  throstle ^a  note, 
Quick  in  the  dance  aa  thought  can  be— 
Deft  hia  tabors-cudgel  stout — 
O  he  Uea  by  the  wiUow  tree. 
My  love  is  dead. 
Gone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 
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Bin,  thermMD  flaps  his  wiog 
Totba  night-maras  aa  they  go. 
And  the  death-owl  hoarse  doth  nag^ 
From  ite  briarod  dell  below. 

M7  love  is  dead. 

Gone  10  his  death-bej. 

All  under  the  willow  tree." 

I  have  little  or  no  more  to  say  of  Thomas  Chatter- 
too  ;  I  have  already  said  too  madL  But  the  heart  rules 
the  bead  wtlien  we  look  upon  the  wretched  career — least 
wretched  in  its  wretched  end — of  one  fitted  for  the 
loftiest  achievements.  A  rocket  with  "  the  wide  sky" 
before  it — the  blaze  and  the  flight  of  his  genius  was 
scarcely  beyond  the  fogs  that  lie  near  earth.  It  fell, 
biackened,  and  scorched,  aiKl  lightless,  to  the  dust 
Had  **  ihe  marvellous  boy"  feared  death  more  than  he 
bad  been  Caught  to  fear  life,  the  rocket  would  have  been 
in  "the  wide  sky,**  not  in  the  dust — the  wonder  of 
men,  not  their  pity. 

TboBMs  ChaUerton  died  in  1770,  aged  seventeen 
yean  and  nine  months. 

VL  From  the  days  of  old  Thomas  the  Rhymer  the 
harreo  glens  and  bleak  hills  ^fScotkmd  have  been  holy 
earth.  An  essence  strong  and  mystic,  an  invisible  pre- 
sence, a  something  undefined,  but  powerful,  hangs  above 
and  resu  upon  them.  '*  The  mantle  of  kistorie  poetry  is 
opon  her  soil!"  and  the  floating  and  fragmentary  images 
on  this  mantle — in  their  influence,  like  those  upon  the 
Arrai  tapestry  in  the  haunted  chamber  of  Monkbarns^ 
fashion  the  dreams  of  one  looking  upon  it  rarely.  The 
dreamer  dreams  of  Wallace  wight,  and  of  the  deeds 
of  the  Brace— -of  Douglas  '*  tender  and  true,"  and  of 
the  hardy  feats  of  the  moss  troopers,  whose  homes  were 
from  lock  Colm  to  the  Solway. 

But  the  mantle  of  a  milder  poesy  »  too  upon  the 
Scottish  valleys  and  hills !  Shephenis  have  tuned  the 
pipe  to  k)ve  among  the  hollows  of  Ettrick  Wood — on 
the  levels  beside  Yarrow — down  by  the  shores  of  Loch 

Lomond,  Loch  Katrine,  Loch  Leven  and  Loch  

Apollo  knows  what !  A  poet  has  sat  on  Eildon  hill,  and 
forgotten  the  hand  of  Michael  the  conjurer  in  a  vision 
of  loTe.  Move  where  you  may  you  will  see  the  marks 
of  these.  Their  songs  ring  in  your  ears,  as  the  voices 
of  the  musical  doves  of  the  Bahamas  haunt  him  who 
▼isiu  their  pebbly  islets.  I  have  now  to  speak  of  one 
who  wound  these  two  mantles  together : — mingling  the 
spirit  of  martial  fniie*  with  the  softer  one  of  Eros. 

Most  readers  are  familiar  with  the  life  as  well  as 
poetry  of  Robert  Bums.  The  son  of  a  gardener — 
hrooght  up  to  **  the  plough,  scythe  and  reap-hook" — 
his  mind  took  upon  itself  the  sturdy  simplicity  of  his 
occupation.  Scarcely  a  moderate  English  scholar,  un- 
vcned  in  "lore  of  books,"  he  won  himself  a  place  as 
sn  author  among  the  greatest  men  of  his  time.  Bums, 
like  Scott,  was  much  indebted  to  tiie  nursery  tales  of 
hi*  childhood  for  his  success  in  after  life.  The  oak 
springs  from  an  acora — and  an  old  crone's  vagaries  had 
&  great  share  in  making  our  ploughman  a  poeL  "  She 
had,"  be  tells  us  in  his  brief  autobiography,  "  the  largest 
collection  ia  the  country  of  tales  and  songs  concerning 
derDs,  ghosts,  fairies,  brownies,  witches,  warlocks, 
■pQBkies,  kedyers,  elf-candles, dead-lights,  wraiths,  ap- 

*  There  is  a  dash  of  merry  ralUtlitg99fnme$s  In  the  old  Scottish 
spirit— diac  spirit  which  carried  the  Kerr  and  the  8cou  into  the 
ottle  lands  Sooth  of  ths  TwiMd—nnderia;  It  a  spirit  rather  of 
•»«W/rpttB  ihaa  of  chivalry. 


paritions,  cantraips,  gihnts,  enchanted  towers,  dragons, 

and  other  trumpery." 

The  earliest  comjsosition  that  Jie  read  with  pleasure 

was  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  tnd  a  hymn  of  Addison's, 

beginniDg 

**  How  are  thj  servants  bleal,  O  Lord." 

These  he  met  with  in  Mason's  English  Collection,  one 
of  his  school-books.  He  next  read  the  Life  of  Hanni- 
bal, which  taught  him  to  strut  after  the  recruiting  drum 
and  bagpipe ;  and  the  Life  of  Wallace,  which  made 
"  his  veins  boil  with  a  Scottish  prejudice."  From  four* 
teen  to  sixteen  he  lived  after  a  most  wretched  fashion — 
toiling  at  the  plough,  and  oppressed  by  poverty. 

At  sixteen  he  fell  in  love,  and  his  own  description  of 
the  afiiiir  is  so  characteristic  that  I  will  quote  it.  "In 
my  sixteenth  autumn,  my  partner  (in  the  harvest  field) 
was  a  bewitching  creature,  a  year  yoimger  than  myself. 
She  was  a  bonnie,  sweet,  senate  la$g,  In  short,  she,  alto* 
gether  unwittingly  to  herself  initiated  me  into  that  de- 
licious passion,  which  in  spite  of  acid  disappointments, 
gin-horn  pradence,  and  book-worm  philosophy,  I  hold 
to  be  first  of  human  joys— our  dearest  blessing  here 
below.  Hovr  she  caught  the  contagion  I  cannot  telL 
Yet  medical  people  talk  much  of  infection  from  breath- 
ing the  aaOQ  air,  the  touch,  &c ;  but  I  never  expressly 
said  1  loved  her.  Indeed,  I  did  not  know  myself  why 
I  liked  00  much  to  loiter  behind  with  her  when  return- 
ing in  the  evening  from  our  labors ;  why  the  tones  of 
her  voice  made  my  heart-^trkigs  thrill  like  an  iE^ilian 
harp ;  and  particularly  why  my  pulse  beat  such  a  fu- 
rious ratan,  when  I  looked  and  fingered  over  her  little 
hand,  to  pick  out  the  cruel  nettle  stings  and  thistles. 
Among  her  other  love-inspiring  qualities,  she  sung 
sweetly — and  it  was  her  favorite  reel  wbioh  I  attempted 
giving  an  imbodied  vehicle  in  rhyme.  I  was  not  so  pr»< 
sumptuous  as  to  imagine  I  could  make  verses  like  printed 
ones,  composed  by  men  who  had  Greek  and  Latin : 
but  my  girl  sung  a  song  which  was  said  to  he  composed 
by  a  country  laird's  son  on  one  of  his  father's  maids 
with  whom  he  was  in  Iotc  ;  and  I  saw  no  reason  why 
I  might  not  rhyme  as  well  as  he — for  excepting  he 
could  shear  sheep  and  cast  peats,  his  father  living  in 
the  moorlands,  he  had  no  more  scholar-craft  than  my- 
self. Thus  with  me  began  loVe  and  poetry^/which  at 
times  have  been  my  only,  and  till  within  the  last  twelve 
months  my  highest  enjoyment." 

His  nineteenth  summer  was  spent  on  a  smuggling 
coast,  where  he  learned  "  mensuration,  surveying,  dial- 
ling," &c  and  improved  in  his  knowledge  of  love  and 
whiskey-drinking.  "Yet  early  ingrained  piety  and 
virtue  kept  him  for  several  years  afterwaid  rather  with- 
in the  line  of  innocence,"  notwithstanding  that  Vive 
V Amour  et  Vive  la  Bagatelle  was  his  sole  principle  of 
action. 

Harassed  at  length  by  pecuniary  difficulties,  and 
driven  to  the  border  of  despair.  Burns  determined  on 
running  off  to  Jamaica  to  avoid  "  the  horrors  of  a 
jail."  Before  putting  this  resolve  into  execution,  he 
published  a  small  edition  of  bis  poems  by  subscription. 
He  cleared  by  this  WL  and  gained  some  reputation. 
This  sum  came  very  seasonably,  as  without  it  he  would 
have  been  compelled  to  indent  himself  for  want  of 
money  to  pay  his  passage.  He  had  taken  his  place 
in  a  ship  about  to  sail  from  the  Clyde,  when  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Blacklock,  by  "opening  new  prospects  to 
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his  poetic  ambition,*'  orerthrew  his  runaway  schemes, 
and  led  him  to  Edinburgh.  There  the  Earl  of  Qlen- 
eaim  became  his  patron.    His  after  life  is  well  known. 

Burns  died  in  July  1796,  and  was  buried  witli  much 
state  in  the  southern  church  yard  of  Dumfries. 

The  great  misfortune  of  our  poet's  life  was  to  want 
an  aim.  Without  this,  with  a  strong  appetite  for  socia- 
bility, as  well  from  native  hilarity  as  from  a  pride  of 
observation  and  remark,  a  constitutional  melancholy  or 
hypochondriasm  made  him  shun  solitude.  Add  to  these 
incentives  to  social  life,  a  reputation  for  bookish  know- 
ledge, (comparatively)  a  certain  wild  logical  talent,  and 
a  strength  of  thought  something  like  the  rudiments  of 
good  sense,  and  it  will  seem  no  great  wonder  that "  he 
was  ever  one  in  each  oompanie  where  jollity  and  plea- 
saunce  were  held  in  esteeme." 

Bums  was  full  of  a  seeming  independence  of  spirit. 
He  breaks  out  into  the  most  fiery  expressions  of  con- 
tempt for  the  rich  and  the  great.  But  we  recognize  in 
these  rather  the  man  of  genius  than  the  man  of  real  in- 
dependence. If  in  his  real  feelings  he  had  been  inde- 
pendent of  the  rich  and  the  great,  they  might  have  gone 
their  way  and  he  would  have  gone  bis,  we  should  have 
heard  nothing  of  his  scorn  and  disdain.  These  were 
dictated,  not  as  they  professed  to  be,  by  a  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, but  by  that  which,  whesever  it  exists, 
comes  in  abatement  of  independence — by  pride.*^ 

Scotland  has  had  an  Allan  Ramsay  to  revive  the  pa» 
toral  visions  of  Colin  Clout — an  earlier  Drummond  to 
transmit  to  posterity  the  fresh  pkttotophf  of  the  olden 
time — a  Leyden  to  haunt  the  ^  far  east  countries"  with 
the  pleasant  traditions  of  Teviotdale — an  Allan  Cun- 
ningham to  embody  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Scottish 
romaunt  in  the  sturdiest  language  of  our  own  day — a 
Hogg  to  fill  the  Ettrick  valleys  with  the  echoes  of  his 
**  trueful  song** — a  Scott  to  restore  to  the  hills  of  Moffat 
and  to  the  banks  of  the  Annan  the  lance  and  the  eye- 
haunting  plume — a  Scott  to  restore  knight  and  monk, 
to  castle  and  abbey,  from  the  Skye  to  Melrose — a  Scott 
to  tell  of  old«time  woes  by  Gallawater  and  by  Yarrow — 
but  Robert  Bums  has  no  master  among  these.    The 

Robin  of  Ayr  had  the  richest  song  of  them  all.'* 


u 


SCENES  FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  DRAMA. 

BY  EDGAR  A.  FOE. 

I. 
ROME.    ▲  Hall  In  •  Palace.    Aleaiandra  and  CasUf  lione. 

•tf/estondra.  Thou  art  sad,  Castiglione. 

Ctutigliont,  Sad ! — not  I. 
Oh,  I'm  the  happiest,  happiest  man  in  Rome, 
A  few  days  more  thou  knowest,  my  Alessandra, 
Will  make  thee  mine.    Oh,  I  am  very  happy  I 

JUas,  Methinks  thou  hast  a  singuhu-  way  of  showing 
Thy  happiness ! — what  ails  thee,  cousin  of  mine? 
Why  didst  thou  sigh  so  deeply  7 

Cat.  Did  I  sigh? 
I  was  not  conscious  of  it.    It  is  a  fashion, 
A  silly — a  most  silly  fashion  I  have 
When  I  am  very  happy.    Did  I  sigh  7  {nghmg,) 

♦«  A  keen  deaire  of  aggraadiiemant  in  the  eyaa  of  othara,  a 
aansitlva  apprahenalon  of  humiliaiion  in  their  eyas  an  the  con- 
■UtuentaofprUa.** 


AUu.  Thou  didst.  Thou  art  not  well  Thou  hast  in- 
dulged 
Too  much  of  kite,  and  I  am  vexed  to  see  it. 
Late  hours  and  wine,  Castiglione,— these 
Will  ruin  thee  1  thou  art  already  altered — 
Thy  looks  are  haggard — nothing  so  wean  away 
The  constitution  as  late  hours  and  wine. 

Coff.  {muting,)   Nothing,  &ir  cousin,  nothing— oot 
ev'n  deep  sorrow — 
Wears  it  away  like  evil  hours  and  wine. 
I  will  amend. 

•AUms,  Do  it.    I  would  have  thee  drop 
Thy  riotous  company  too— fellows  low  born ! 
Ill  suit  the  like  with  old  Di  Broglio^s  heir 
And  Alessandra's  husband. 

Com,  1  will  drop  them. 

JUeaa,  Thou  must.    Attend  thou  also  more 
To  thy  dress  and  equipage — they  are  over  plain 
For  thy  lofty  rank  and  fashion— much  depends 
Upon  appearances. 

Cat.  I'll  see  to  it 

AUu,  Then  see  to  it  !*~pay  more  attention,  sir. 
To  a  becoming  carriage — much  thou  wantest 
In  dignity. 

Cm,  Much,  much,  oh  much  I  want 
In  proper  dignity. 

Meta,  (AaugAltfy.)  Thou  mockest  me,  sir! 

Cm.  (abtiraciedhf,)  Sweet,  gentle  Laluge ! 

AUs$.  Heard  I  aright? 
I  speak  to  him— ^  speaks  of  Lalage ! 
Sir  Count!  {pUues  her  hand  on  hia  ahonUer)  whatsrt 

thou  dreaming  7  he's  not  well ! 
What  ails  thee,  sir  7 

Cat.  (slarftng.)  Cousin !  fair  cousin !— ^nadam ! 
I  crave  thy  pardon — ^indeed  I  am  not  well — 
Your  hand  from  off  my  shoulder,  if  you  please. 
This  air  is  most  oppressive ! — Madam— the  Duke ! 

Enter  Di  Brogiio. 

Di  BrogUo,  My  son,  I've  news  for  thee ! — hey  ? — 
what's  the  matter?  {obaerving  t^leaaandru.) 
V  the  pouts  7  Kiss  her,  Castiglione !  kiss  her. 
You  dog  1  and  make  it  up  I  say  this  minute ! 
Pve  news  for  you  both.    Politian  is  expected 
Honriy  in  Rome— Politian,  E^l  of  Leicester ! 
WeMl  have  him  at  the  wedding.    'TIS  his  first  visit 
To  the  imperial  city. 

jfJMt.  What!  Politian 
Of  Britain,  Earl  of  Leicester  ? 

Di  Brog,  The  same,  my  love. 
We'll  have  him  at  the  wedding.  A  man  quite  young 
In  years,  but  grey  in  fame.    I  have  not  seen  him. 
But  Rumor  speaks  of  him  as  of  a  prodigy 
Pre-eminent  in  arts  and  arms,  and  wealth. 
And  high  descent.    We'll  have  him  at  the  wedding. 

Meaa.  I  have  heard  much  of  this  Politian. 
Gay,  volatile,  and  giddy — is  he  not? 
And  little  given  to  thinking. 

Di  Brog,  Far  from  it  love. 
No  branch,  they  say,  of  all  philosophy 
So  deep  abstmse  he  has  not  mastered  it. 
Learned  as  few  are  leamed. 

Meaa,  l^is  very  strange, 
I  have  known  men  have  seen  Politian 
And  sought  his  company.    They  speak  of  him 
As  of  one  who  entered  madly  into  Ufe, 
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Drinking  the  cop  of  plMsore  to  the  dregs. 

C^t.  Ridiculoue !  Now^  /  hare  seen  Politian 
And  know  him  well — ^nor  learned  nor  mirthful  he. 
He  ii  a  dreamer  and  a  man  shut  out 
FfDm  eommon  passions. 

Di  Brog.  Children,  we  disagree. 
Let  at  go  forth  and  taste  the  fragrant  air 
or  the  garden.    Did  I  dream,  or  did  I  hear 
Folitiin  was  a  wftoncMy  man  7  (exeunL) 

XL 
The  rabarla.    PoUdan  alooc. 

This  weakness  grows  upon  me.    I  am  fiJnt 
And  much  I  fear  me  ill— it  will  not  do 
To  die  ei«  I  have  lived ! — Stay — stay  thy  hand 
0  Aznel,  yet  awhile ! — ^Prince  of  the  Powers 
Of  Darkness  and  the  Tomb,  O  pity  me  I 
0  pity  me  I  let  roe  not  perish  now. 
In  the  hudding  of  my  hopes — give  me  to  live, 
Gire  me  to  live  yet — ^yet  a  little  while : 
^is  I  who  pray  for  life — ^I  who  so  late 
Demanded  but  to  die ! — ^what  sayeth  the  Count? 

Enter  Bddaxxar, 
Bd.  That  knowing  no  cause  of  quarrel  or  of  feud 
Between  the  Earl  Politian  and  himself. 
He  doih  decline  your  cartel. 

Pd.  What  didst  thou  say  ? 
What  answer  was  it  you  brought  me,  good  Baldazzar  7 
With  what  excessive  fragrance  the  zephyr  comes 
Laden  from  yonder  bowers ! — a  fairer  day, 
Or  one  more  worthy  Italy,  methinks 
No  mortal  eyes  have  seen ! — toAol  said  the  Count  7 

Sd,  That  he,  Casttglione,  not  being  aware 
Of  any  feud  existing,  or  any  cause 
Of  quarrel  between  your  lordship  and  himself 
Cannot  aeeept  the  challenge. 

Fd.  It  is  most  true — 
All  this  is  very  true.     When  saw  you,  sir. 
When  saw  you  now,  Baldazzar,  in  the  frigid 
Ungental  Britain  which  we  left  so  lately, 
A  heaven  so  calm  as  this-— so  utterly  free 
From  the  evil  taint  of  clouds  7 — and  he  did  say  7 

M.  No  more,  my  lord,  than  I  have  told  you,  sir, 
The  CooDt  Casdgtione  will  not  fight, 
Harini^  no  cause  for  quaneL 

Pd.  Now  this  is  true — 
An  f  ery  true.    Thoa  art  my  firiend,  Baldazzar, 
And  I  Jiave  not  forgotten  it— thon'lt  do  me 
A  piece  of  service  7  wilt  thou  go  back  and  say 
TJaio  this  man,  that  I,  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
Hold  him  a  villain — thus  much,  I  pry  thee,  say 
Unto  the  Count—it  is  exceeding  just 
He  diOQld  have  cause  for  quarreL 

M.  My  h)rd !— my  friend ! 

M  (ciUe.)  Tis  hfr— he  comes  himself!  (otoiid.)  thou 
nssonest  welL 
I  know  what  thou  wouldst  say — not  send  the  message — 
Well  !-l  will  think  of  it-4  will  not  send  it 
Now  prythee,  leave  me— hither  doth  come  a  person 
WiUi  whan  affiurs  of  a  roost  private  nature 
I  would  sdjust. 

JW.  I  go— to  morrow  we  meet, 
Do  we  not  7— at  the  Vatican. 
AL  At  the  Vatican.  (exU  BaL) 


If  that  we  meet  at  all,  it  were  as  well 
That  I  should  meet  him  in  the  Vatican — 
In  the  Vatican — ^within  the  holy  walls 
Of  the  Vatican.  (Enter  CasHglume.) 

Cot.  The  Earl  of  Licicester  here  ! 
PoL  I  am  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  thou  seest, 
Dost  thou  not  7  that  I  am  here. 
Cof.  My  lord,  some  strange, 
Some  singular  mistake — ^misunderstanding — 
Hath  without  doubt  arisen :  thou  hast  been  urged 
Thereby,  in  heat  of  anger,  to  address 
Some  words  most  unaccountable,  in  writing, 
To  roe,  Castiglione,  the  bearer  being 
Baldasuar,  Duke  of  Surrey.    I  am  aware 
Of  nothing  which  might  warrant  thee  in  this  thing, 
Having  given  thee  no  offence.    Ha ! — am  I  right  7 
'Twas  a  mistake  7— undoubtedly — we  all 
Do  err  at  times. 
PoL  Draw,  villain,  and  prate  no  more ! 
Com.  Ha ! — draw  7 — and  villain  7  have  at  thee — have 
at  thee  then. 
Proud  Earl !  {draws,) 

PoL  (drototng.)  Thus  to  th'  expiatory  tomb, 
Untimely  sepulchre,  I  do  devote  thee 
In  the  name  of  Lalage !  ^ 

Cos.  (dropping  his  noord  and  rtemUng  to  tht  extremiiy 
qfthe  atage,) 
Of  Lalage  I 

Hold  off— hold  off  thy  hand !— A  vaunt  I  say ! 
Avaunt — I  will  not  fight  thee — I  dare  not— dare  not 
Pol,    Thou  wilt  not  fight  with  me  didst  say,  Sir 
Count  7 
Shall  I  be  baffled  thus  7 — ^now  this  is  well. 
Exceeding  well  I — thou  darest  not  fight  with  me  7 
Didst  say  thou  dareet  not  7  Ha ! 

Cos,  I  dare  not— dare  not — 
Hold  off  thy  hand — with  that  beloved  name 
So  fresh  upon  thy  lips  I  will  not  fight  thee — 
I  cannot— dare  not. 

PoL  Now  by  my  halidom 
I  do  believe  thee ! — Coward  !  I  do  believe  thee  ! 
Thou  darest  not ! 

Cm,  Ha !— coward ! — this  may  not  be ! 

{ektickee  hit  tword  and  staggers  towards  Politian, 
hut  his  purpou  is  changed  he/are  reaching  him^ 
and  he  falls  upon  his  knee  at  the  feet  qfthe  jSTorl) 

Alas!  alas! 
It  is— it  is— most.  true.    In  such  a  cause 
I  am— I  am — a  coward.    O  pity  me  1 
PoL  igreaihf  softened,)  Alas  I— I  do— indeed  I  pity 

thee. 
Cos.  And  Lalage 
PoL  Scoundrel  I — arise  and  die ! 
Cas.  It  needeth  not  be^thus— thus — O  let  me  die 
Thus  on  my  bended  knee.    It  were  most  fitting 
That  in  this  deep  humiliation  I  perish. 
For  in  the  fight  I  will  not  raise  a  hand 
Against  thee,  Earl  of  Leicester.    Strike  thou  home — 

{baring  his  bosoan.) 
Here  is  no  let  or  hindrance  to  thy  weapon — 
Strike  home.    I  will  not  fight  thee. 

PoL  Now  s'Death  and  Hell ! 
Am  I  not — am  I  not  sorely — grievously  tempted 
To  take  thee  at  thy  word  7    But  mark  me,  sir ! 
Think  not  to  fly  roe  thus.    Do  thou  prepare 
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For  public  insult  in  the  streets — ^before 

The  eyes  of  the  citizens.    1*11  follow  thee — 

Like  an  avenging  spirit  I'll  follow  thee 

Even  unto  death.    Before  those  whom  thou  lovest— 

Before  all  Rome  1*11  taunt  thee,  Tillain,— I'll  taunt  thee, 

Dost  hear  7  with  eowardke — thou  teUi  not  6ght  me  7 

Thou  liest  f  thou  ahali !  {exU.) 

Cat,  Now  this — now  this  is  just ! 
Most  righteous,  and  most  just,  avenging  Heaven ! 


VIRGINIA. 


Extracts  from  an  unpublished  Abridgmeot  of  the  Rlitorjr  of 

yirginia. 

BARTHOLOMEW  GOSNOLD. 

This  man*8  memory  is  closely  identified  with  the  his- 
tory of  this  country,  and  his  death  was  a  sensible  shock 
to  the  struggling  destinies  of  Vii^inia.    In  the  language 
of  one  of  the  historians,  "Virginia  had  its  origin  in  the 
zeal  and  exertions  of  Bartholomew  Gosnold."    He  had 
early  patronised  the  settlement  of  the  Colony,  while  it 
was  yet  in  embryo.    He  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the 
country  not  exceeded  by  any  man  of  his  time,  which 
had  been  acquired  by  actual  voyages  to  that  region ; 
and  on  his  return,  to  the  accuracy  of  his  details  of  its 
real  advantages,  and  to  the  ardor  of  his  speculations 
upon  its  brilliant  perspective,  is  mainly  to  be  attributed 
the  revival  of  the  enterprise  which  had  drooped  with  the 
misfortunes  of  Raleigh.    The  importance  of  the  services 
of  a  man  like  Smith  had  not  escaped  his  penetration, 
and  he  enlisted  him  in  the  expedition,  by  means  most 
likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  an  ardent  and  adven- 
turous mind  like  Smith's— by  opening  to  him  schemes 
full  of  enterprise  and  danger,  but  full  also  of  the  promise 
of  lasting  fame.    He  had  been  the  steadfast  friend  of 
Smith  in  all  his  persecutions  before  the  Council ;  and 
although  unable  entirely  to  protect  him,  his  known  high 
standing  with  the  company  in  England,  to  which  they 
were  all  responsible,  joined  to  his  moderation  and  firm- 
ness on  the  spot,  contributed  much  to  assuage  their  dis- 
sensions, and  operated  as  a  partial  check  to  the  reckless 
depravity  of  Wingfield  and  his  creatures. 

SIR  T.  DALE. 

Upon  the  whole  this  man's  government  in  the  colony, 
will  rather  be  tolerated  upon  considerations  of  its  ex- 
pediency and  utility,  than  applauded  for  its  moderation 
and  justice — impartiality  will  assent  to  the  wisdom  of 
his  economy,  illustrated  by  his  subversion  of  the  system 
of  common  stock,  by  which,  without  diminishing  the 
amount  of  contribution  exacted  from  the  idle,  he  oflfered 
inducements  and  encouragements  to  the  diligent,  and 
thus  effected  the  assurance  of  ample  provision,  inde- 
pendent of  the  natives — but  aggressions  upon  the  char- 
tered and  natural  rights  of  mankind,  find  willing  apolo- 
gists  enough  among  the  sycophants  and  satellites  of 
power,  without  receiving  the  sanction  of  history ;  and 
however  his  conduct  may  be  extenuated  by  the  admis- 
sion that  his  office  was  rather  one  of  ministry  than  au- 
thority, and  that  the  forbidden  power  was  precedent  in 
the  colony,  that  he  rarely  resorted  to  it,  and  only  in 
extreme  instances,  there  yet  remains  much  to  condemn 
in  the  adoption  of  martifd  law,  and  much  to  deplore  in 
the  fiite  of  Abbot 


CAPTIVITY  OP  POCABOVTAS. 

Pocahontas  was  among  tiiis  people,  (the  Potonunacks; ) 
the  reason  of  her  absence  from  her  father's  court,  is 
imperfectly  afforded  by  the  early  historians.  Stith  con^ 
jectures  "it  was  to  withdraw  herself  from  being  a  wit- 
ness to  the  frequent  butcheries  of  the  English,  whose 
folly  and  rashness  after  Smith's  departure  put  it  out  of 
her  power  to  save  them."  Probably  she  had  been  exiled 
by  the  displeasure  of  her  father,  for  her  partiality  to  the 
English ;  or  he  had  confided  her  to  the  protection  of 
the  neighboring  king,  to  secure  her  from  the  dangers 
of  the  war  in  which  he  was  involved  with  the  whites. 

The  temptation  of  possessing  such  an  hostage  as  the 
princess,  was  too  powerful  to  be  restrained,  by  the  few 
scruples  of  conscience  that  arise  in  the  breast  of  a  rude 
English  sailor.  Ai^ali  seduced  Jappassas,  by  a  pal- 
try bribe,  and  Pocahontas  was  betrayed  by  her  perfidi- 
ous host  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  to  be  led  into 
captivity.  Power  was  never  yet  at  a  loss  for  plausible 
pretexts  to  palliate  its  outrage  on  virtue :  policy,  expe- 
diency, necessity,  are  the  hackneyed  themes  resorted  to, 
to  mitigate  the  merited  reprobation ;  but  the  human 
heart  will  not  be  answered  so.  Insulted,  not  convinced, 
by  the  proffered  palliative,  it  recoils  from  the  false  and 
unnatural  subterfuge,  and  true  to  its  connate  suscepti- 
bilities, entertains  forever  the  same  sentiment  of  instinc- 
tive abhorrence.  As  long  as  the  memory  of  the  compas- 
sionate Pocahontas  shall  be  cherished  by  a  remote  and 
admiring  posterity  in  Virginia,  so  long  will  the  unhal- 
lowed names  of  Ai^Il  and  Jappassas  be  associated 
with  deep  and  bitter  execrations. 

DEATH  AND  MEMORY  OP  POCAHONTAS. 

The  Princess  died  at  Gravesend,  on  the  eve  of  her 
departure  for  Virginia.    The  office  of  her  panegyrist 
is  confined  to  the  merest  details.    The  simplest  narra- 
tive of  her  life,  is  the  profoundest  eulogy  to  her  memo- 
ry.   Born  in  an  age  too  rude  to  afford  her  the  precepts 
and  the  instructions  of  virtue,  while  the  condition  of 
her  sex  seemingly  precluded  her  from  opportunities  for 
the  display  of  shining  merit,  she  has  yet  left  examples 
so  signal,  that  aAcr- limes  will  best  evince  their  pro- 
gress to  refinement,  by  their  successful  emulation  of 
her  mercy,  redeeming  and  saving  from  captivity  and 
death — ^and  of  her  capacious  charily,  feeding  a  famish- 
ed people  from  her  hand — and  that  people  a  stranger 
and  an  enemy.     The  eye  and  the  bosom  of  beauty  suf- 
fused, and  throbbing  under  the  compassionate  influence 
of  pity — the  prostrate  altitude — the  dishevelled  hair — 
and  the  impassioned  gaze  of  Pocahontas  suing  for  the 
life  of  Smith  at  the  feet  of  Powhatan — the  timid  and 
delicate  maiden,  heedless  of  the  wonted  terrors  of  her 
sex,  rushing  to  save,  through  darkness  anJ  danger — 
Pocahontas  at  Ratclifife's  massacre,  sheltering  in  her 
bosom  the  head  of  the  boy  Spiilman,  and  warding  with 
her  naked  hands  the  glancing  tomahawks  ;  these  are 
passages  of  her  eventful  life,  beyond  the  efforts  of  the 
pencil  or  the  pen ;  and,  without  the  aid  of  any  coloi> 
ing  in  the  representation,  melt  the  coldest  hearts  into 
acknowledgments  of  their  moral  influence  and  beauty. 

JOHN  SMITH. 

History  is  replete  with  examples  of  the  vtilgar  ^reat 
who  have  obtained  high  consideration  in  the  world,  by 
their  lucky  association  with  moving  incidents,  and  who^ 
without  any  intrinsic  impulse,  have  tamely  lent  them- 
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aelres  to  Um  cqrrent  of  swelling  events ;  nor  are  the 
i&sunoes  nune,  although  rarely  appreciated,  of  great 
Tirtae  and  capacity  struggling  in  the  tide  of  adversity, 
and  sinking,  not  fitmi  any  defect  of  their  own  resources, 
but  by  the  depression  of  their  fortune,  and  who  hart 
thus  forfeited  4he  world's  applause,  which  awaits  ra- 
ther the  prosperous  than  the  deserving.  But  such  is 
not  the  estimate  of  men  and  events  which  history  owes 
to  posterity ;  and  in  transmittiiig  worth  to  fame,  she 
iboald  pay  no  adulation  to  fortune.  In  her  discnmi- 
oating  page  the  character  of  John  Smith  will  stand 
eonspicuoos,  undoaded  by  the  obscurity  of  the  times, 
and  the  adversity  of  the  events  in  which  he  acted  and 
sofiered — conspicuous  for  a  constellation  of  high  and 
shioing  attriboies,  sueh  as  at  once  in&pire  their  posses- 
sor with  the  conception  of  great  designs,  and  qualify 
him  for  their  consummation.  And  his  claims  to.  repu-. 
taiion  will  not  h6  tested  merely  by. his  achievements, 
when  it  is  considered  that  his  destinies  confined  him  to. 
a  range  of  action  too  narrow  for  his  capacity.  How 
unjust  to  circumscribe  his  fame  to  the  limits  of  a  colony, 
vhose  faculties  were  capable  to  remove -and  extend  the 
confines  of  empires  J  His  glory  dilates  itself  beyond 
the  sphere  to  which  it  had  been  assigned  by  circum- 
stances, and  lajTs  claim  to  the  merit  of  any  acliievement 
possible  to  the  greatest  virtue. 

CAPTIVITY  OP  8M ITB. 

Captain  Smith  was  not  aware  of  the  stealthy  ap- 
proach of  the  Indians;  a  slight  wound  by  an  arrow 
was  the  first  intimation  he  had  of  their  presence. 

Id  this  peril,  of  a  nature  to  quell  the  greatest  cou- 
rage, because  its  exercise  must  be  hopeless,  his  energies 
did  not  desert  him ;  seizing  his  Indian  guide,  he  con- 
strained him  to  serve  as  a  shield  against  the  missiles  of 
the  assailants — and  interposing  the  Indian's  person  be- 
tween himself  and  his  enemies,  he  commenced  his 
retreat  in  the  direction  of  the  canoe ;  but  being  obliged 
to  make  fiiee  to  the  Indians,  his  progress  was  conse- 
quently retrograde,  and  thus  not  being  able  to  pick  his 
way,  he  sunk  through  the  ice  to  the  waist  in  a  morass. 
Here,  embarrassed  as  he  was,  he  slew  with  his  musket 
three  of  the  Indians,  and  for  several  hours  kept  the 
others  at  a  distance,  until  fatigued  with  his  fruitless 
eflbfftB  to  extricate  himself  from  the  morass,  and  be- 
nambed  by  the  cold,  he  desisted  from  the  idle  contest. 
The  Indians  dared  not  yet  appi^ach  him,  until  he  had 
thrown  his  amis  to  a  distance  from  him,  when  they 
raised  him  and  carried  him  to  a  fire  at  the  canoe,  near 
which  lay  the  dead  bodies  of  his  companions. 

Smith,  with  the  vague  intention  of  gaining  time,  and 
of  making  a  favoiubte  impression  upon  bis  captors,  en- 
deatored  to  establish  a  communication  with  their  chief, 
whom  he  propitiated  by  the  offering  of  his  pocket  com- 
possk  The  curiosity  of  the  savage  was  forcibly  roused 
by  the  apparent  life  in  the  vibrations  of  the  needle,  the 
motions  of  which  were  visible  through  the  crystal, 
althoqg^  it  eluded  his  touch ;  but  when  the  prisoner, 
by  aign^  and  so  much  of  their  ]2aigua^  as  he  had  ac^ 
qoired,  engaged  his  attention  to  the  description  of  its 
properties  and  uses— how,  by  its  indication  alone,  the 
solitary  hunter  could  track  his  pathless  way,  in  dark- 
ness, through  the  deepest  forests,  and  direct  his  canoe 
through  the  expanse  «f  waters  to  its  destined  point, 
and  this  by  mysterious  and  inscrutable  influence  between 


the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  little  talisman  he  held  in 

his  hands,  the  Indian's  faculties  were  absorbed  in  the 

recital,  and  he  remained  fixed  in  an  attitude  of  mute 

and  vague  wonder. 

*♦♦♦♦♦ 


LADY  LEONORE  AND  HER  LOVER. 

FYTTE  I. 

Leonort,  Why  art  thou  sad  7 

Lover,  Sweet  Leonore 

Come  hither  and  list  I    On  their  golden  shore 
Yon  waters  sing.    The  winds  are  nigh ; 
They  have  swept  all  cloud  from  the  starry  sky ) 
And  a  rare  song-woof  their  fingers  weave 
On  eigrth — ^in  air.    'Tis  a  pleasant  eve ! 
A  magic  is  in  wind,  moon  and  star — 
A  magic  that  winncth  hearts  afar 
To  the  days  that  are  past.    Come,  best  beloved, 
Look  forth  from  this  lattice :  own  the  spell 
Which  hath  moved  a  spirit  long  unmoved — 
While  1  tell  thee  a  tale  I  love  to  tell. 

Leon,  A  tale  thou  lovest  I 

Lover,  Aye,  by  my  word ! 

As  her  wail  is  dear  to  the  shadow  bird, 
Whose  haunt  is  low  in  yon  Linden  glen, 
I  love  the  tale  of  my  grievous  pain. 
The  bird  of  the  shadow  will  wail  her  wail — 
Come  hither,  sweet  Lady,  and  list  my  tale ; 
No  word  of  my  lip  shall  wound  thine  ear. 

Leon,  I  will  list  thy  story^butO,  not  here! 
This  lattice  I-^Hast  thou — — 

Lover.  Forgotten? — na 

Here — erst — ^when  the  moon — a  bended  bow- 
Rained  its  ray-arrows  on  wave  and  air. 
And  their  jewelled  points  illumed  thy  hair, 
I  saw  thy  lips  part,  and  heard  thee  say, 
Thou  wouldst  love  me  well  till  thy  dying  day. 
I  am  happy ! — But  Lady,  thou  wilt  not  blame 
This  lip  that  sad-  words — sad  words — brim  o'er 
At  thought  of  one  whom  I  may  not  nattOh 
Wilt  thou  list  my  dark  story,  sweet  Leonore  7 

Leoii.  I  hear  thee. 

Lover,        The  stars  and  the  white-armed  moon 
Are  bright  in  heaven  ;  and  the  breath  of  June 
In  the  faint  wind  liveth.    On  such  a  night, 
With  the  sky  as  blue,  with  the  moon  »s  bright, 
I  roved  with  one  by  a  lonely  shore  f 
/  have  loved  another,  sweet  Leonore ! 

Leon,  I  hear  thee  1 

Lover,       Wan  were  the  brow  and  cheek 
Of  her  whose  name  I  may  not  speak ; 
And  gentle  the  flow  of  her  long  fair  hair  i 
And  her  azure  eye  had  a  beauty  rare. 
I  won  that  girl  to  my  doting  heart : 
But  a  rival  came,  and  his  fiendish  art 
Fell  witheringly— as  fiillathe  dew 
On  Brandon  nighL    Her  kinsman  knew 
That  Hwas  a  sinful  and  deadly  stain— 
This  last  wild  love — so  not  again 
Met  they — the  lovers — in  peace  or  pain ! 
— He  who  had  won  by  his  fiendish  art 
Died  mad ;  and  she  of  a  broken  heart. 
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They  made  her  a  graye  by  our  love's  lone  shore, 
And  I  laughed  in  atrange  mirth,  sweet  Leonore. 

Leon,  Alas! 

Lover,         Yet  a  burning  and  restless  pain 
Lived  evermo'  at  my  heart  and  brain. 
What  balm  sought  1 7 — Forgetfulness. 
Ah ! — wo  is  me !  I  had  none  to  bless 
My  desolate  heart :  no  soothing  tone 
To  cheer  my  spirit  seared  and  lone : 
No  hand  of  love  to  clasp  mine  own. 
And  anguish — great  anguish  dogged  my  step, 
Till  I  did  swear  me  that  a  fiend 
Spake  in  mine  ear  with  a  hissing  lip. 
I  bared  my  brow  to  the  haunted  wind 
On  wintry  hills ;  and  then  in  fear 
Would  seek  my  couch  most  lone  and  drear, 
And  mutter  a  name  for  the  dead  to  hear. 
And  in  my  mad  dreams,  sweet  Leonore, 
I  shuddered  and  moaned — **  Pain  evermore  !** 

Leon.  Alas! 

Lo9er,  But  time  wore  fleetly  on, 

And  the  lines  were  less  deep  on  my  forehead  wan. 
I  sought  to  bury  my  wrongs  in  wine ; 
And  I  sought  in  the  crowd  where  star-eyes  shine 
For  my  thwarted  heart  a  second  shrine  :-«- 
Yet  this  in  vain !  I  found  it  not, 
For  naught  from  the  book  of  Time  mote  blot 
The  one  black  page,  and  Memory  ever 
Dwelt,  till  my  temples  throbbed  with  fever, 
On  that  stained  page  and  its  letters  wild. 

Leon,  And  yet  thou  lovedst ! 

Looer.  A  dream  beguiled 

My  life  from  anguish.    Ifconore ! 
Canst  thou  unlock  the  mystic  lore 
Of  sleep  and  its  visions  dim  and  bright  7 
I  slumbered — in  pain :  the  lingering  blight 
Still  lay  on  my  spiriL    I  dreamed  a  dream! 
Like  motes  on  the  swell  of  a  noonday  beam, 
A  thousand  vague  forms  passed  me  by, 
Wheeling  and  circling  hurriedly. 
These  passed,  and  methought  a  lady  bright 
Leant  on  my  arm,  and  clasped  my  hand : ' 
Her  chiselled  temples  were  high  and  white ; 
But  her  life  did  seem  as  a  name  in  sand. 
With  the  waters  near : — For  her  eyes  were  wild. 
And  her  long  teeth  glittered  as  she  smiled. 
And  her  cheek  was  sunken.    I  ne*er  had  seen 
That  lolly  brow  with  its  lily  sheen, 
In  my  waking  hours,  and  ne*er  till  then 
Had  I  heard  what  I  yearned  to  hear  again — 
That  lady's  voice ! — Sweet  Leonore, 
'Twas  a  gentle  Joy  to  linger  o'er 
That  dying  one  so  fair  and  meek. 
While  I  gazed  in  love  on  her  laded  cheek. 
She  shuddered  and — died !    I  sprang,  aghast. 
From  my  couch,  iind  moaned. 

The  strange  dream  passed — 
Passed  from  its  seat  on  my  troubled  brain. 
I  awoke  to  the  forms  of  earth  again. 
Time  flew  hid  soar,  as  Time  aye  flies ; 
And  I  basked  in  the  light  of  earthly  eyes, 
Till,  joyous  of  heart,  and  light  of  mood, 
1  fled  from  naught  save  solitude. 
I  laughed,  and  many  a  hoary  head 
Shook  thoughtfully,  and  wise  men  said— 


As  stole  vogue  feara  of  a  stormy  morrow — 
'*  Naught  knoweth  yon  gallant  yet  of  sorrow." 
In  a  crowded  hall,  on  a  festive  night — 
Aloof  from  the  fears  of  dotard  eld — 
I  spake  in  the  ear  of  a  Lady  bright, 
Whom — awake — ^I  had  ne'er,  till  then,  beheld. 
Thine  was  that  ear :  and  much  it  moved 
The  chords  of  my  spirit,  best  beloved. 
To  gaze  on  the  peerless  Leonore. 
Thou — lAott  wast  the  Lady  of  the  dream ; 
And  I  unriddled  the  mystic  lore 
Which  mortal  men  a  madness  deem. 
And  said,  while  ray  heart  leapt  joyously, 
"The  dream  was  the  roice  of  destiny. 
Rind  Heaven  hath  sent  this  gentle  one — 
This  being  of  beauty— of  beauty  to  atone 
For  the  viper's  tooth :  and  she  will  be 
Through  sorrow  and  joy,  mine  faithfully. 
Till  the  days  of  her  life  on  earth  are  o'er" — 
And  I  wooed  and  won  thee,  Leonore. 

He  ceased.    The  Lady  turned  her  head, 
ller  soft  cheek  flushed  with  a  ruby  fever — 
But  she  gazed  in  his  face  and  meekly  said, 
"  As  I  love  thee  now  will  I  love  thee  ever." 

Then  passion  came  to  the  Lover's  eye. 
And  as  he  bowed  him,  tenderly. 
To  kiss  the  brow  of  his  Leonore, 
These  words  spake  he—"  Bliss  evemiore !" 

But  constancy  dwelleth  not  on  earth. 
And  this  world's  joy  is  of  little  worth. 
For  we  know  that  era  the  birth  of  morrow, 
The  cup  may  be  changed  for  one  of  sorrow. 
This  is  a  truth  my  heart  hath  learned. 
From  one  who  loved,  and  then  falsely  spurned : 
This  is  a  truth  which  all  must  know 
Whose  lots  ara  cast  in  this  world  of  wo. 

A  poet's  thanks  for  thy  courtesy. 
Thou  gentle  one,  whose  step  with  me 
Hath  kindly  been ! 

One  fy  tte  is  done — 
Yet  sith  thus  far  we  twain  hare  gone, 
I'll  "  ply  my  wrest,"*  then  tell  thee  more 
Of  the  loves  of  the  Lady  Leonore. 


L.  L. 


ENGUSH  LANGUAGE  IN  AMERICA. 

The  preservation  of  a  pura  English  diction  is  not  suf- 
ficiently aimed  at  in  America.  Some  are  so  entirely 
Britannic,  as  to  receive  every  thing  for  legal  tender  in 
letters,  which  comes  across  the  water.  This  is  thence- 
forward duly  '  marqui  au  coin.'  Others  are  so  patrioti- 
cally republican,  as  to. set  about  the  tadcof  nuning  the 
countless  brood  of  cis-Atlantic  words,  into  literary  res- 
pectability. Both  are  in  error.  It  is  not  enough  to 
avoid  Amercanisms ;  nor  is  it  expedient  to  manufacture 
a  pye-bald  dialect,  of  vulgarisms  and  provincialisms, 
for  the  mere  satisfaction  of  calling  it  our  own.  In  Eng- 
land, no  less  than  here,  the  language  is  growing  to  an 
unhealthy  exuberance,  and  many  of  the  words  which 

*  Wreet  was  the  name  of  the  key  ased  In  toning  his  harp  by 
the  ancient  Songleur  or  mtnetrel.  '*  Ply  nj  wreet**  Is  an  ei* 
pcewion  to  be  met  with  freqaently  in  the  early  £of  Ush  poeis. 
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Ill 


BR  ikthered  oa  the  poor  Americans,  are  dietempered 
excmeeDces  of  the  overgrown  British  trunk.  Nothing 
bat  the  appeal  to  a  standard  of  former  golden  dajrs  of 
literature  and  classic  taste,  can  save  the  noble  tongue 
of  freemen  from  becoming  an  unwieldy,  cacophonious, 
inconsistent  mass  of  crudities.  How  much  more  is 
there  dinger,  lest  the  other  party,  by  encouraging  un- 
authorized and  American  inrentions  in  language,  lay 
the  foundation  for  provincial  dialects,  which  shall  hope- 
lessly diren^e  from  one  another,  until  the  Mississippian 
and  the  Virginian  shall  be  as  diverse  as  were  the  Athe- 
nian  and  the  Macedonian.  What  this  diflerenoe  was,, 
may  be  seen  at  at  a  glance  even  in  Demosthenes  on  the 
crown;  where  the  orator  blunders  in  Attic,  while  he 
reads  in  the  same  breath  a  decree  of  the  B3rzantps  in 
broad-mouthed  Doric 

To  some  minds  thia  may  seem  a  trifiing  subject ; 
like  the  eountry man's  nightingale  in  Catullus,  *wutet 
fineUrt9  mikU,*  But,  as  Mirabeau  said,  Worde  are 
things.  Language  and  thought  act  reciprocally.  Unity 
of  speech  presupposes  unity  of  thinking ;  but  it  also 
propagates  iu  Where  provincial  dialects  begin  to  grow 
into  languages,  there  ia  a  corresponding  divergence  of 
naiional  feeling.  In  our  boundless  country,  after  all 
our  attempts  to  the  contrary,  this  diversity  of  language 
will  take  place.  It  is  now  taking  place.  •  We  begin  to 
distinvuiah  by  his  idiom  and  his  pronunciation,  the 
New  Englander,  the  Southron,  and  the  native  Of  the 
great  Western  Valley.  And  there  is  no  possibility  of 
aroiding  a  separation  of  greater  moment,  without  some 
common  and  acknowledged  standard  to  which  the  ap- 
peal may  be  made;  a  standard  not  fabricated,  but 
adopted— which  shall  be  maintained  by  men  of  letters, 
in  opposition  to  the  immensely  varying  license  of  the 
illiterate  mass  in  the  respective  districts  of  America. 

Such  a  standard  exbts  in  the  authorized  classics  of 
Gnat  Britain.  If  we  depart  from  this,  we  not  only 
fall  u>  pieces  at  home,  but  eventually  sever  our  litera- 
ture from  that  of  the  mother  co^intry ;  a  mishap  to  be 
deprecated  by  every  man  who  wishes  his  posterity  to 
drink  at  '*  the  well-spring  of  English,  pure  and  unde- 
filed,**  or  who  desires  our  American  authors  to  be  ho- 
nored in  Great  Britain.^  .We  would  not  be  such  purists 
in  language,  as  to  stigmatize  every  word  not  found  in 
Johnson.  There  is  a  fastidiousness  on  one  side,  as 
evil  as  the  recklessness  on  the  other.  Fox  rejected  all 
woids  not  found  in  Dryden,  and  Bulwer  speaks  of  one 
•0  addicted  to  the  Saxon  element  of  our  tongue,  that 
his  English  stalks  abroad  *'  as  naked  as  a  Pict.*"  New 
objects  are  discovered  in  nature,  new  distinctions  are 
Uken  in  adenoe,  new  relations  are  discerned.in  ancient 
tradi^  and  all  these  justify  new  words.  But  we  are 
not  in  danger  of  pruning  too  close  in  this  Idnd  of  uni- 
versal licenae.  The  purity  and  melody  of  dJr  language 
are  threatened  from  the  side  of  indiscrimiitotie  adoption 
of  needless  words  and  phrases.  The  base^r  prorin- 
cialtsms  begin  to  install  themselves  in  works  of  reputed 
elegance ;  and  grammatical  solecisms  are  daily  "  being 
engrafted"  on  our  stock.  The  last  phrase  is  here  in- 
serted as  a  specimen,  with  our  challenge  to  all  the  scio- 
lists and  misses  who  use  it,  to  furnish  an  instance  of  a 
•imilar  construction,  in  any  writer  of  merit,  from  Ro- 
bert of  Qloucester  to  Sir  Jaines  Mackintosh, 

Provincialisms  are  cited  abroad  as  Americanisms. 
TboQgfa  *^lpupf*  is  often  used  by  Locke  in  the  Yan- 


kee acceptation,  yet  even  in  America  it  is  confined  to  a 
particular  region,  where  un-English  phraseology  is  rife. 
So  the  sad  abuse  of  that  poetical  word  eeensng  to  mean 
afternoon — an  abuse  which  makes  mere  prose  of  such  a 


verse  as 

"  Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening," 

is  confined  to  a  'flection'  Of  our  states.    Mutual  recri- 
mination and  banter  tend  to  rub  off  these  points  of  vul- 
garity, which  show  tliemselves  most  in  such  as  move  in 
narrow  circles.  No  one  State  or  District  can  justifiably 
throw  stones,  for  we  all  live  in  glass  houses.    We  have 
known  a  New  Englander  laugh  at  the  Southern  use  of 
the  word  cUver;  ignorant  utterly  that  the  latter  is  the 
only  English  acceptation.    And  in  like  manner  we 
knew  a  vagrant  word-catcher  to  have  in  his  list  of  Virgi- 
nfanisms  Goodhye  I*  ye,  a  phrase  purely  Shakspearian. 
The  Philadelphian  calls  a  certain  savoury  bird  a  Quatl ; 
according  to  Wilson,  he  is  right,  and  the  Marylander 
wrong  in  calling  it  a  Partridge.  But  the  Southron  makes 
reprisals  in  the  case  of  another  sort  of  game,  for  he 
rightly  calls  that  a  Hare  which  the  North-man  eats 
under  the  title  of  RabM,    To  speak  of  pronunciation 
would  be  endless.    That  of  the  South  accords  with  En- 
gland's best  oratore  and  dictio^iaries  in  all  such  words 
as  ttUor  vice  Un^or — -ptUh,  toroM,  carpet,  garden,  &c.   Yet 
many  sedulous  students  of  Walker  never  find  this  out. 
Dr.  Noah  Webster  would  fain  have  us  believe  that 
orthoepy  demands  such  sounds  as  natwr^fealur,  ereaiwr. 
We  rejoice  that  even  in  Connecticut  this  barbarism  is 
growing  into  discredit.    The  learned  Doctor  would  also 
improve  English  so  as  to  write  Sflvtorfor  Sortour,  Brtde- 
goom  for  Bridegroonlf  DueUtt  for  DueUittf  and  the  like. 
We  humbly  crave  leave  to  wait  until  any  one  English 
work  can  be  produced  in  which  these  elegancies  shall 
appear.  It  is  an  English,  not  an  Ameriean  language  wh  ich 
we  are  called  upon  to  nurture  and  perfect.  Let  no  scholar 
deem  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  aid  in  the  work.    Then 
we  shall  no  longer  see  such  a  term  as  firstly  in  a  work 
on  rnetaphysics,  nor  hear  such  a  double  adverb  as  tUy 
on  the  floor  of  Congress — no  longer  hear  of  an  event's 
transpiring,  before  it  has  become  public,  nor  of  an  argu- 
ment being  prtdieated  on  such  and  such  facts. 

BOREALIS. 


TO  THE  WOODNYMPHS. 

Ye  Nymphs  of  the  wpodlands! 

I  come  to  your  bowers, 
Where  the  wild  roses  grow 

And  the  eglantine  fiowere : 
Where  the  trees  and  wild  vines 

In  their  spring'drcss  arrayed. 
Entwine  their  green  foliage 

And  weave  the  cool  shade. 
Oh !  I  come  o*er  the  hills 

By  the  moon*s  dewy  light — 
I  come  where  the  waters 

Qush  sparkling  and  bright — 
Where  the  green  woods  are  fresh, 

And  the  cool  valleys  cheered 
With  the  sweet  mellow  strains 

Of  the  wild  forest  bird. 
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I  come  where  tlie  fountaiiM 

Their  freshness  diffuse, 
And  the  flowers  smile  ihe  sweetest, 

Impearled  with  the  dews. 
In  thy  wild  forest  home, 

Oh !  I  come  to  inhale 
The  pure  balmy  air 

And  the  health-breathing  gakw 
Ye  Nymphs  of  the  woodlands ! 

Then  dress  your  green  bowers: 
Bid  vines  spread  their  foliage, 

And  Spring  wake  her  flowers. 
Oh !  bid  your  bright  waters 

Gush  sparkling  along. 
And  the  wild  forest  bird 

Charm  the  valleys  with  song ; 
For  I  come  o'er  the  hills 

To  thy  cool  shady  courts, 
To  quaff  at  thy  fountains 

And  join  in  thy  sports. 


CRITICAL   NOTICES. 

MRS.  8IOOURN£T-^MI8S  GOULD— MRS.  ELLET. 

ZtnxauUnff,  and  aker  Poems.  By  Mrs,  L.  H.  Sigcumeiff 
AVto  York :  PubUihed  by  LemUt,  Lord  ^  Co.    1836. 

Poemt^By  Misi  H,  F.  Gould,  Third  Ediiion,  Boflon  .- 
Hittlord,  Gray  ^  Co,  1835. 

Potmti  Trantkdtd  and  Orifpnai,  By  Mn.  E,  F»  EUel, 
PhUadelpkUt:  Key  and  Biddle.     1835. 

Mrs.  Sigourney  has  been  long  known  as  an  author. 
Her  earliest  publication  was  reviewed  about  twenty 
years  ago,  in  the  North  American.  She  was  then  Miss 
Huntley.  The  fame  which  she  has  since  acquired  is 
extensive ;  and  we,  who  so  much  admire  her  virtue^ 
and  her  talents,  and  who  have  so  frequently  expressed 
our  admiration  of  both  in  this  Journal — we,  of  all  per^ 
sons — are  the  least  inclined  to  call  in  question  the  jus- 
tice or  the  accuracy  of  the  public  opinion,  by  which 
has  been  adjudged  to  her  so  high  a  station  among 
the  KieraH  of  our  land.  Some  things^  however,  we 
cannot  pass  over  in  silence.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  popular  reputation, — or  rather  there  are  two  roads 
by  which  such  repatation  may  be  attained:  and  it 
appears  to  us  an  idiosyncrasy  which  distinguishes 
mere  fame  from  most,  or  perhaps  from  all  other  human 
ends,  tliat,  in  regarding  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  object, 
we  must  not  fail  to  introduce,  as  a  portion  of  our  esti- 
mate, the  means  by  which  the  object  is  acquired.  To 
speak  less  abstractedly.  Let  us  suppose  two  writers 
having  a  reputation  apparently  equal— that  Is  to  say, 
their  names  being  equally  in  the  numtha  qf  the  people— for 
we  take  this  to  be  the  most  practicable  test  of  what  we 
choose  to  term  apparent  popular  reputation.  Their  names 
then  are  equally  in  the  mouths  of  the  people.  The  one 
has  written  a  great  work — ^let  it  be  either  an  Epic  of  high 
rank,  or  something  which,  although  of  seeming  little- 
ness in  itself,  is  yet,  like  the  Christabelle  of  Coleridge, 
entitled  to  be  called  great  from  its  power  of  creating  in- 
tense emotion  in  the  minds  of  great  men.  And  Ictus 
imagine  that,  by  this  single  effort,  the  author  has  at* 
tained  a  certain  quantum  of  reputation.  We  know  it 
to  be  possible  that  another  writer  of  vtry  moderate 


powers  may  build  up  for  himself,  little  by  little,  a  repu- 
tation equsily  great— and  this,  too,  merely  by  keeping 
continually  in  the  eye,  or  by  appealing  continually  with 
little  things,  to  the  ear,  of  that  great,  ove^rown,  and  ma- 
jestical  gander,  the  critical  and  btbliographical  rabble. 

It  would  be  an  easy,  although  perhaps  a  somewhat 
disagreeable  task,  to  point  out  several  of  the  most  popu- 
lar writers  in  America — ^popular  in  the  above  mentioned 
sense — who  have  manufactured  for  themselves  a  celeb- 
rity by  the  very  questionable  means,  and  in  the  very 
questionable  manner,  to  which  we  have  alluded.  But  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  we  wish  to  include  Mrs.  Si- 
gourney in  the  number.  By  no  means.  She  has  trod, 
however,  upon  the  confines  of  their  circle.  She  does 
not  owe  her  reputation  to  the  chicanery  we  mention,  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  has  been  thereby  greatly  as- 
sisted. In  a  word — ^no  single  piece  which  she  has  writ- 
ten, and  not  even  her  collected  works  as  we  behold  them 
in  the  present  volume,  and  in  the  one  published  some 
years  ago,  would  fairly  entitle  her  to  that  exalted  rank 
which  she  actually  enjoys  as  the  authoress,  time  aJUr 
time,  of  her  numerous,  and,  in  most  instances,.very  credi- 
table compositions.  The  validity  of  our  objections  to 
this  adventitious  notoriety  we  must  be  allowed  to  con- 
sider unshaken,  until  it  can  be  proved  that  any  multipli- 
cation of  zeros  will  eventuate  in  the  production  of  a  unit. 

We  have  watched,  too,  with  a  species  of  anxiety  and 
vexation  brought  about  altogether  by  the  sincere  inte- 
rest we  take  in  Mrs.  Sigourney,  the  progressive  steps 
by  which  she  has  at  length  acquired  the  title  of  the 
*'  American  Hemans.^'  Mrs.  S.  cannot  conceal  from  her 
own  discernment  that  she  has  acquired  this  title  eoldy 
by  imitation.  The  very  phrase  '*  American  Hemans'* 
speaks  loudly  in  accusation :  and  we  are  grieved  that 
what  by  the  over-zealous  has  been  intended  as  compli- 
mentary should  fall  with  so  ill-omened  a  sound  into  the 
ears  of  the  judicious.  We  will  briefly  point  out  those 
particulars  in  which  Mrs.  Sigourney  stands  palpably 
convicted  of  that  sin  which  in  poetry  is  not  to  be  for- 
given. 

And  first,  in  the  ehttraeter  qf  her  tubjectt.  Every 
unprejudiced  observer  must  be  aware  of  the  almost 
identity  between  the  subjects  of  Mra  Hemans  and  the 
subjects  of  Mrs.  Sigourney.  The  themes  of  the  former 
lady  are  the  unobtrusive  happiness,  the  sweet  images,  the 
cares,  the  sorrows,  the  gentle  affections,  of  the  domestic 
hearth — ^these  too  are  the  themes  of  the  latter.  The 
Englishwoman  has  dwelt  upon  all  the  *'  tender  and  true** 
chivalries  of  passion— «ind  the  American  has  dwelt  as 
unequivocally  upon  the  same.  Mrs.  Uemans  has  de- 
lighted in  the  radiance  of  a  pure  and  humble  faith — she 
has  looked  upon  nature  with  a  speculative  attention — 
she  has  "watched  the  golden  array  of  sunset  clouds, 
with  an  eye  looking  beyond  them  to  the  habitations  of 
the  disembodied  spirit" — she  has  poured  all  over  her 
vetses  the  most  glorious  and  lofty  aspirations  of  a  re- 
deeming Christianity,  and  in  all  this  she  is  herself  glo- 
rious and  lofty.  And  all  this  too  has  Mrs.  Sigourney 
not  only  attempted,  but  accomplished — yet  in  all  this 
she'  is  but,  alas  1 — an  imitator. 

And  secondly — in  points  more  directly  tangible  than 
the  one  just  mentioned,  and  therefore  more  easily  ap- 
preciated by  the  generality  of  readers,  is  Mrs.  Sigour- 
ney again  open  to  the  charge  we  have  adduced.  We 
mean  in  the  structure  of  her  Tersification — ^in  the  pecu- 
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liir  turns  of  ber  phraseology — ^in  eertain  habitual  ex* 
prenions  (principaily  inteijectional,)  such  as  yes  /  olot  / 
and  many  oUiers,  so  frequent  upon  the  lips  of  Mrs.  He- 
mans  as  to  give  an  almost  ludicrous  air  of  similitude  to 
all  articles  of  her  ooniposition — ^in  an  invincible  inclina- 
lioa  to  apostrophize  every  object,  in  both  moral  and  phy- 
■csl  existence— and  more  particularly  in  those  mottos 
orqooutions,  sooietimesofoonsideiable  extent,  prefixed 
to  nearly  every  poem,  not  as  a  text  ibr  discussion,  nor 
eren  as  an  intimation. of  what  is  to  follow,  but  as  the 
actual  subject  matter  itself,  and  of  which  the  verses  en« 
aain^  are,  in  most  instances,  merely  a  paraphrase. 
These  were  all,  in  Mrs.  Hemans,  mannerisms  of  a  gross 
and  inartificial  nature ;  but,  in  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  they  are 
mannerisms  of  the  most  inadmissible  kind — the  man- 
nerisms of  imitaticHi. 

In  respect  to  the  use  of  the  quotations,  we  cannot  eon- 
eeive  how  the  fine  taste  of  Mrs.  Hemans  could  have 
admitted  the  practice,  or  how  the  good  sense  of  Mrs. 
Sigoumey  could  have  thought  it  for  a  single  moment 
worthy  of  her  own  adoption.    In  poems  of  magnitude 
the  mind  of  the  reader  is  not,  at  all  times,  enabled  to  in- 
dude  in  one  comprehensive  survey  the  proportions  and 
proper  adjustment  of  the  whole.    He  is  pleased — ^if  at 
all— with  particular  passages ;  and  the  sum  of  his  plea- 
fure  is  compounded  of  the  sums  of  the  pleasurable  sen- 
sations inspired  by  these  individual  passages  during  the 
progreas-of  peru^d.    But  in  pieces  of' less  extent — like 
the  poeom  of  Mrnu  Sigoumey— the  pleasure  is  unique, 
in  the  proper  acceptation  of  that  term — the  understand- 
ing tt  employed,  without  difficulty,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  picture  aa  a  toAofe— and  thus  its  effect  will 
depend,  in  a  very  great  degree,  upon  the  perfection  of 
its  finish,  upon  the  nice  adaptation  of  its  constituent 
parts,  and  especially  upon  what  is  rightly  termed  by 
Schlegel,  the  unify  or  iotaUiy  of  inUreaL    Now  it  will 
readily  be  seen,  that  the  practice  we  have  mentioned 
as  habitual  with  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Mrs.  Sigoumey 
is  utterly  at  variance  with  this  unity.  •  By  the  initial 
motto— often  a  very  long  one — ^we  are  either  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  subject  of  the  poem ;  or  some  hint,  historic 
iact,  or  suggestion  is  thereby  afforded,  not  included  in 
the  body  of  the  article,  which,  without  the  suggestion, 
would  be  utterly  incomprehensible.    In  the  latter  case, 
while  perusing  the  poem,  the  reader  must  revert,  in 
mind  at  least,  to  the  motto  for  the  necessary  explana- 
tion. In  the  former,  the  poem  being  a  mere  paraphrase 
of  the  motto,  the  interest  is  divided  between  the  motto 
and  the  paraphrase.    In  either  instance-  the  toldUy  of 
effect  is  annihilated. 

Having  expressed  ourselves  thus  far  in  terms  of  nearly 
mimitigaled  censure,  it  may  appear  in  us  somewhat 
e<)uiTocal  to  say  that,  as  Americans,  we  are  proud — very 
proud  of  the  talents  of  Mrs.  Sigoumey.  Yet  such  is  the 
fad.  The  fiiults  which  we  have  already  pointed  out,  and 
some  others  which  we  will  point  out  bereafler,  are  but 
dust  m  the  balance,  when  weighed  against  her  very 
many  and  distinguishing  excellences.  Among  those 
high  qualities  which  give  her,  beyond  doubt,  a  title  to 
the  sacred  name  of  poet  are  an  acute  sensibility  to  natural 
loreliness — a  quick  and  perfectly  just  conception  of  the 
moni  and  physical  sublime — a  calm  and  unostentatious 
vigor  of  thought — a  mingled  delicacy  and  strength  of  ex- 
pression—and above  all,  a  mind  nobly  and  exquisitely 
attuned  to  all  the  gentle  charities  and  lofly  pieties  of  life. 


The  volume  whose  title  forms  the  heading  of  this 
article  embraces  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  poems. 
The  longest,  but  not  the  best,  of  these  is  Zinzendorfil 
'*It  owes  its  existence,'*  says  the  author, "  to  a  recent  op- 
portunity of  personal  intercourse  with  that  sect  of  Chriik 
tians  who  acknowedge  Zinzendorff  as  their  founder ; 
and  who,' in  their  labora  of  self-denying  benevolence, 
and  their  avoidance  of  the  slight,  yet  bitter  causes  of 
controversy,  have  well  preserved  that  sacred  test  of  disd- 
pleship  '  to  love  one  another.' "  Most  of  the  other  pieces 
were  "  suggested  by  the  passing  and  common  incidents 
of  life," — and  we  confess  that  we  find  no  fault,  with 
their  "  deficiency  in  the  wonderful  and  wild."  Not  in 
these  mountainous  and  stormy  regions — but  in  the  holy 
and  quiet  valley  of  the  beautiful,  must  forever  consent 
to  dwell  the  genius  of  Mrs.  Sigoumey. 

The  poem  of  Zinzendorff  includes  &ve  hundred  and 
eighty  lines.  It  relates,  in  a  simple  manner,  some  ad- 
ventures of  that  roan  of  Qod.  Many  passages  are  very 
noble,  and  breathe  the  truest  spirit  of  the  Muse.  At 
pege  14,  for  example. 


-The  high  arch 


Of  the  cloiid-stoeepmg  /oresi  proudly  eatt  (casts) 
A  solemn  shadow,  for  no  sound  of  axe 
Had  taught  the  monarch  Oak  dire  principles 
Of  Rerolution,  or  brought  down  the  Pine 
Like  haughty  baron  from  his  castled  height 
Thus  dwelt  the  kings  of  Europe— ere  the  voice 
Of  the  crusading  monk,  with  whirlwind  tone 
Did  root  them  from  their  base,  with  all  their  hosts. 
Tossing  tke  red-eross  banner  to  the  sky. 

Again  at  page  21,  we  have  something  equally  beautiful, 
in  a  very  dififerent  way.  The  passage  is  however  much 
injured  by  the  occurrence  of  the  word  *  that'  at  the  com- 
mencement of  both  the  sixth  and  seventh  line. 


-Npw  the  infant  morning  raised 


Her  rosy  eyelids.    But  no  soft  breeze  moved 
The  forest  lords  to  shake  the  dews  of  sleep 
From  their  green  coronals.    The  curtaining  mist 
Hung  o'er  the  quiet  river,  and  it  seemed 
That  ^aturt  found  the  tummer  night  ao  sweet 
That  *mid  the  atiUniss  of  her  deep  repose 
She  shunned  the  wakening  of  the  king  qf  day. 

All  this  is  exquisite,  and  in  Zinzendorff  there  are  many 
passages  of  a  like  kind.  The  poem,  however,  is  by  no 
means  free  from  faults.  In  the  firat  paragraph  we  have 
the  following : 


-Through  the  breast 


Of  that  fhir  vale  the  Susquehannah  roam'd, 
Wearing  its  ro6e  of  stiver  like  a  bride. 
Now  with  a  noiseless  current  gliding  slow, 
Mid  the  rich  vetvet  of  its  curtoming  banks 
It  seemed  to  sleep. 

To  suppose  the  Susquehannah  roaming  through  the 
breast  of  any  thing — even  of  a  valley — ^is  an  incongm- 
ity :  and  to  say  that  such  false  images  are  common,  is 
to  say  very  little  in  their  defence.  But  when  the  noble 
river  is  bedizzened  out  in  robes  of  silver,  and  made  to 
wash  with  its  bright  waten  nothing  better  than  curtains 
of  velvet,  we  feel  a  very  sensible  and  a  very  righteous 
indignation.  We  might  have  expected  such  language 
from  an  upholsterer,  or  a  marehande  des  modes,  but  it  is 
utterly  out  of  place  upon  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Sigoumey. 
To  liken  the  glorious  objects  of  natural  loveliness  to 
the  trappings  and  tinsel  of  artificiality,  is  one  of  the 
lowest}  and  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  ordinary 
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exempUficatioQS  of  the  baikot.    At  page  SI,  theae  ver- 
8e8  occur: 

No  word  was  spoke, 
As  when  the  friends  of  desolated  Job, 
Finding  the  line  of  language  atf  too  short 
To  fathom  woe  tike  Au,  sublimely  paid 
That  highest  homage  at  the  throne  of  grief, 
Deep  silence. 

The  image  here  italicized  is  striking,  but  faulty.  It 
is  deduced  not  fVom  any  analogy  between  actual  exist- 
ence»»between  woe'  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sea  on 
the  other — but  from  the  identity  of  epUhet  (deep)  fre> 
quently  applied  to  both.  We  say  the  *'  deep  sea,"  and 
the  expression  *'  deep  woe**  is  certainly  familiar.  But 
in  the  first  case  the  sea  is  actually  deep ;  in  the  second, 
woe  is  but  metaphorically  so.  Sound,  therefore — not 
sense,  is  the  basis  of  the  analogy,  and  the  image  is  con- 
sequently incorrect. 

Some  faults  of  a  minor  kind  we  may  also  discover  in 
Zinzendor£  We  dislike  the  use  made  by  the  poetess 
of  antique  modes  of  expression — here  most  unequivo- 
cally out  of  place.    For  example. 

Where  the  red  council-fire 
Disturbed  the  trance  of  midnight,  long  they  sate. 

Whai  time^  with  hatred  fierce  and  unsubdued. 
The  woad-stained  Briton,  in  hrs  wattled  boat, 
duailed  'neath  the  glance  of  Rome. 

The  versification  of  Zinzendorff*  is  particularly  good-^ 
always  sweet — occasionally  energetic  We  are  ena- 
bled to  point  out  only  one  defective  line  in  the  poem, 
and  in  this  the  defect  has  arisen  from  an  attempt  to 
oontraa  enthuaiatm  into  a  word  of  three  ^llables. 

He  who  found 
This  blest  enthusiasm  nerve  his  weary  heart. 

There  are,  however,  some  errors  of  accentuation — 
for  example : 

So  strong  in  that  misanthrope's  bosom  wrought 
A  firenzieid  malice. 

Again — 

He  would  have  made  hilmself 
A  green  oasis  mid  the  strife  of  tongues. 

We  observe  too  that  Mrs.  Sigoumey  places  the  accent 
in  Wyoming  on  the  second  syllable. . 

'Twas  summer  in  Wyoming.   Through  the  breast, 

&C. 

'  And  the  lore 
Of  sad  Wyoming's  chivalry,  a  part 
Of  classic  song. 

But  we  have  no  right  to  quarrel  with  her  for  this. 
The  word  is  so  pronounced  by  those  who  should  know 
best.  Campbell,  however,  places  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable. 

On  Susquehannah's  banks,  fair  FFyoming! 

We  will  conclude  our  remarks  upon  ZinzendorfiTwith 
a  passage  of  surpassing  beauty,  energy,  and  poetic 
power.  Why  cannot  Mrs.  Sigoumey  write  always 
thus  7 

Not  a  breath 

Disturbed  the  tide  of  eloquence.    So  fixed 
Were  that  rude  auditory,  it  Would  sMtn 
Almost  as  if  a  nation  had  become 
Bronzed  into  statues.    Now  and  then  a  sigh, 
The  unbidden  messenger  of  thought  prcSbund, 


Parted  the  lip ;  or  some  barbarian  brow 
Contracted  closer  in  a  haughty  frown. 
As  scowled  the  cynic,  'mid  his  idol  fanes^ 
When  on  Mars-Uill  the  inspired  Apostle  preached 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

These  lines  are  glowing  all  over  with  the  true  radiance 
of  poetry.  The  imago  in  italics  is  perfect.  Of  the 
versification,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  reminds 
us  of  Miltonic  power.  The  slight  roughness  in  the 
line  commencing  "  When  on  Mars-Uill,"  and  the  dis- 
cord introduced  at  the  word  "  inspired,'*  evinee  an  ear 
attuned  to  the  delicacies  of  melody,  and  form  an  appro- 
priate introduction  to  the  sonorous  and  emphatic  dos- 
ing— ^Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Of  the  minor  poems  in  the  volume  before  us,  we  roust 
be  pardoned  for  speaking  in  a  cursory  manner.  Of 
course  they  include  many  degrees  of  excellence.  Their 
beauties  and  their  faults  are,  generally,  the  beauties 
and  the  faults  of  Zinzendorfil  We  will  particularize  a 
few  of  each. 

On  page  67,  in  a  poem  entitled  Female  Education, 
occur  the  following  lines : 

Break  Oblivion's  sleep, 

And  toil  with  florist's  art 
To  plant  the  scenes  of  virtue  deep 

In  childhood's  fruitful  heart ! 
To  tliee  the  babe  is  given. 

Fair  from  its  glorious  Sire ; 
Go — nurse  it  for  the  King  of  Heaven, 

And  He  will  pay  the  Aire. 

The  conclusion  of  this  is  bathetic  to  a  degree  bordering 
upon  the  grotesque. 

At  page  160  is  an  error  in  metre— of  course  an  over- 
sight. We  point  it  out  merely  because,  did  we  write 
ourselves,  we  should  like  to  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner.  For  '  centred'  we  should  probably  read  '  eon- 
centred.' 

The  wealth  of  every  age 

Thou  hast  center*d  here, 
The  ancient  tome,  the  classic  page, 
The  wit,  the  poet,  and  the  sage, 

All  at  thy  nod  appear. 

At  page  233,  line  10,  the  expression  "Thou  weri 
their  friend,"  although  many  precedents  may  be  found 
to  justify  it — is  nevertheless  not  English,  The  same 
error  occurs  frequently  in  the  volume. 

The  poem  entitled  The  Photos,  at  page  105,  has  the 
following  introductory  prose  sentence:  '*It  is  a  fact 
familiar  to  Conchologists,  that  the  genus  Pholas  pos- 
sesses the  property  of  phosphorescence.  It  has  been 
asserted  tliat  this  may  be  restored,  even  when  the  ani- 
mal is  in  a  dried  state,  by  the  application  of  water,  but 
is  extinguished  by  the  least  quantity  of -frrom/y."  This 
odd  fact  in  Natural  History  is  precisely  what  Cowley 
would  have  seized  with  avidity  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching  therefrom  a  poetical  homily  on  Temperance. 
But  that  Mrs.  Sigoumey  should  have  thouglit  herself 
justifiable  in  using  it  for  such  purpose,  is  what  we  can- 
not understand.  What  business  has  her  good  taste 
with  so  palpable  and  so  ludicrous  a  conceit  ?  Let  us 
now  turn  to  a  more  pleasing  task. 

In  the  Friends  of  Man,  (a  poem  originally  published 
in  our  own  Messenger,)  the  versification  throughout  is 
of  the  first  order  of  excellence.  We  select  an  exam- 
ple. 
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Tbe  yoaih  at  midnight  sought  hiB  bed. 

But  ere  he  closed  nis  eyes, 
Two  fonns  drew  near  with  gentle  tread, 

In  meek  and  saintly  guise  ; 
One  slnick  a  lyre  of  wondrous  power, 

With  thrilliog  music  fraught, 
That  chained  the  flying  summer  hour, 

And  charmed  the  listener's  thought — 
For  still  would  its  tender  cadence  Be 
Follow  me !  follow  me ! 

And  every  morn  a  smile  shall  bring, 

Sweet  as  the  merry  lay  I  sing. 

Tlie  lines  entitled  FUud  Grief,  at  page  199,  are  worthy 
of  high  praise.  Their  commencement  is  chaste,  simple, 
and  altogether  exquisite.  The  verse  italicized  contains 
m  loyicfl  metapkor,  but  we  are  forced  to  pardon  it  for  the 
•ooorous  beauty  of  its  expression. 

The  love  that  blest  our  infant  dream. 

That  dried  our  earliest  tear, 
The  tender  voice,  the  winning  smile, 

That  made  our  home  so  dear, 
The  hand  that  uiiged  our  youthful  thought 

O'er  low  delights  to  soar, 
Whote  pencil  wrole  upon  our  touts, 

Al&i,  is  ours  no  more. 

We  will  conclude  our  extracts  with  **  Poetry**  from 
page  57.  The  burden  of  the  song  finds  a  ready  echo 
inoorboaoma. 

Mom  on  her  rosy  couch  awoke, 

Enchantment  fed  the  hour, 
And  Mirth  and  Music  drank  the  dews 

That  freshened  Beauty's  flower — 
Then  from  her  bower  of  dee|>  delight 

I  heard  a  young  girl  sing, 
"  Oh,  speak  no  ill  of  Poetry, 

For  'tis  a  holy  thing !" 

The  sun  in  noon-dajr  heat  rose  high, 

And  on  with  heavipg  breast 
I  saw  a  weary  pilgrim  toil, 

Unpitied  and  unblest — 
Tet  still  in  trembling  measures  flow'd 

Forth  from  a  broken  string, 
**  Oh,  speak  no  ill  of  Poetry, 

For  'tis  a  holy  thing]" 

Twas  night,  and  Death  the  curtains  drew, 

Mid  agony  severe. 
While  there  a  willing  spirit  went 

Home  to  a  glorious  sphere — 
Yet  still  it  sighed,  even  when  was  spread 

The  waiting  Angel's  wing, 
**  Oh,  speak  no  ill  of  Poetry, 

For  'tis  a  holy  thing !" 

We  now  bid  adieu  to  Mrs.  Sigbumey — yet  we  trust 
only  lor  a  time.  We  shall  behold  her  again.  When 
that  period  arrives,  having  thrown  aside  the  petty 
shackles  which  have  hitherto  enchained  her,  she  will 
assume,  at  once,  that  highest  station  among  the  poets  of 
our  land  which  her  noble  talents  so  well  qualify  her 
for  attaining. 

The  remarks  which  we  made  in  the  beginning  of  our 
critique  on  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  will  apply,  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, to  Miss  Qould.  Her  reputation  has  been  greatly 
assisted  by  the  frequenof  of  her  appeals  to  the  attention 
of  the  public.  The  poems  (one  hundred  and  seventeen 
in  nomber,)  included  in  the  volume  now  before  us  have 
all,  we  believe,  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
periodicals  of  the  day.    Yet  in  no  other  point  of  view, 


can  we  trace  the  remotest  similarity  between  the  two 
poetesses.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  prevail- 
ing characteristics  of  Mrs.  Sigoumey.  In  Miss  Gould 
we  recognize,  first,  a  disposition,  like  that  of  Words- 
worth, to  seek  beauty  where  it  is  not  usually  sought — 
in  the  homelinetsea  (if  we  may  be  permitted  the  word,) 
and  in  the  most  familiar  realities  of  existence — secondly 
abandon  of  manner — thirdly  a  phraseology  sparkling 
with  antithesis,  yet,  strange  to  say,  perfectly  simple  and 
unafliected. 

Without  Mrs.  Sigourney's  high  reach  of  thought. 
Miss  Gould  surpasses  her  rival  in  the  mere  vehicle  of 
thought — expression.  "Words,  words,  words,"  are 
the  true  secret  of  her  strength.  Words  are  her  king^ 
dom — and  in  the  realm  of  language,  she  rules  with 
equal  despotism  and  nonefud4mce.  Yet  we  do  not  mean 
to  deny  her  abilities  of  a  higher  order  than  any  which 
a  mere  logoeracy  can  imply.  Her  powers  of  im  gina- 
tion  are  great,  and  she  has  a  faculty  of  inestimable 
worth,  when  considered  in  relation  to  effect — the  faculty 
of  holding  ordinary  ideas  in  so  novel,  and  sometimes  in 
so  fantastic  a  light,  as  to  give  them  all  of  the  appearance, 
and  much  of  the  value,  of  originality.  Miss  Gould  will, 
of  course,  be  the  favorite  with  the  multitude — Mn, 
Sigoumey  with  the  few. 

We  can  think  of  no  better  manner  of  exemplifjring 
these  few  observations,  than  by  extracting  part  of  Miss 
G's  little  poem,  The  Great  Refiner. 

« 

'Tis  sweet  to  feel  that  he,  who  tries 

The  silver,  takes  his  seat 
Beside  the  fire  that  purifies ; 

Lest  too  intense  a  heat. 
Raised  to  consume  the  baiBe  alloy. 
The  precious  metal  too  destroy. 

'TIS  good  to  tliink  how  well  he  knows 

The  silver's  power  to  bear 
The  ordeal  to  which  it  goes ; 

And  that  with  skill  and  care. 
He'll  take  it  from  the  fire,  when  fit 
For  his  own  hand  to  polish  it. 

'TIS  blessedness  to  know  that  he 

The  piece  he  has  begun 
Will  not  forsake,  till  he  can  see. 

To  prove  the  work  well  done. 
An  image  by  its  brightness  shown 
The  perfect  likeness,  of  his  own. 

The  mind  which  could  conceive  the  suJbject  of  this 
poem,  and  find  poetic  appropriateness  in  a  forced  analo- 
gy between  a  refiner  of  silver,  over  his  crucible,  and 
the  Great  Father  of  all  things,  occupied  in  the  myste- 
ries of  redeeming  Grace,  we  cannot  believe  a  mind 
adapted  to  the  loAier  breathings  of  the  lyre.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  delicate  finish  of  the  illustration,  the 
perfect  fitness  of  one  portion  for  another,  the  epigram- 
matic nicety  and  point  of  the  language,  give  evidence 
of  a  taste  exquisitely  alive  to  the  prtUineues  of  the 
Muse.  It  is  possible  that  Miss  Gould  has  been  led  astray 
in  her  conception  of  this  poem  by  the  scriptural  expres- 
sion, "He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver." 

From  the  apparently  harsh  strictures  we  have  thought 
it  our  duty  to  make  upon  the  poetry  of  Miss  Qould, 
must  be  excepted  one  exquisite  little  morctau  at  page 
59  of  the  volume  now  under  review.  It  is  entitled 
The  Dying  Siorm,    We  will  quote  it  in  full. 
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/  cm  /MUe,  p<de  and  weary, 

Jlhid  my  wing$  art  nearly  fiaried  ; 
I  have  caused  a  scene  so  dreary, 

I  am  ^lad  to  quit  the  world ! 
With  bitterness  I*m  thinking 

On  the  evil  I  haye  done, 
•fluid  to  my  eantma  tinkmg 

From  tke  commg  qf  Uu  iun. 

The  heart  of  man  will  sicken 

In  that  pure  and  holy  light, 
When  he  feels  the  hopes  Vre  stricken 

With  an  everlasting  blight  1 
For  widely,  in  my  jnadness, 

Have  I  poured  abroad  my  wiath, 
And  changing  ^y  to  sadness, 

Sc;ittered  rum  on  my  path. 

Earth  shuddered  at  my  mofion. 

And  my  power  in  silence  owns ; 
fill  the  deep  and  troubled  ocean 

(Ter  my  deede  of  horror  moans  ! 
I  have  sunk  the  brightest  treasure — 

I've  destroyed  the  fairest  form — 
J  have  aad^  filed  my  measttre, 

JM  am  now  a  dying  ttorm. 

We  haTe  much  difficulty  in  recognizing  these  rerses  as 
from  the  pen  of  Miss  Qould.  They  do  not  contain  a 
single  trace  of  her  manner,  and  still  less  of  the  prevail- 
lAg  features  of  her  thought  Setting  aside  the  flippan- 
cy of  the  metre,  ill  adapted  to  the  sense,  we  have  no 
fault  to  find.  AH  is  full,  forcible,  and  free  from  artifi- 
ciality. The  personification  of  the  storm,  in  its  perfect 
simplicity,  is  of  a  high  order  of  poetic  excellence— the 
images  contained  in  the  lines  italicized,  all  of  the  very 
highest. 

Many  but  not  all  of  the  poems  in  Mrs.  Ellet's 
Yolume,  likewise,  have  been  printed  before — appearing, 
within  the  last  two  years,  in  diiFerent  periodicals.  The 
whole  number  of  pieces  now  published  is  fifty  seven. 
Of  these  thirty-nine  are  originaL  The  rest  are  transla- 
tions from  the  French  of  Alphonse  de  Lamartine  and 
Beranger — ^from  the  Spanish  of  Ctuevedo  and  Yriarte — 
from  the  Italian  of  IJgo  Foscolo,  Alfieri,  Fulvio  Testi, 
Pindemonte,  and  Saverio  Bettinelli, — and  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Schiller.  As  evidences  <^  the  lady's  acquaint- 
ance .with  the  modem  languages,  these  translations 
are  very  creditable  to  her.  Where  we  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  testing  the  fidelity  of  her  versions  by  reference 
to  the  originals,  we  have  always  found  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  her  performances.  A  too  scrupulous  ad- 
herence to  the  text  is  certainly  not  one  of  her  faults — 
nor  can  we  yet  justly  call  her,  in  regard  to  the  spirit  of 
her  authors,  a  latitudinarian.  We  wish,  however,  to  say 
that,  in  fully  developing  the  meaning  of  her  originals, 
■he  has  too  frequently  neglected  their  poetical  characters. 
Let  us  refer  to  the  lady's  translation  of  the  SwaUaws, 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  not  the  slightest 
conception  of  Pierre  Jean  de  Beranger,  can  be  obtained 
by  the  perusal  of  the  lines  at  page  1 12,  of  the  volume 
now  before  us. 

Bring  me,  I  pray — an  exile  sad — 

Some  token  of  that  valley  bright, 
Where  in  my  sheltered  childhood  glad. 

The  future  was  a  dream  of  lighL 
Beside  the  gentle  stream,  where  swell 

Its  waves  beneath  the  lilac  tree, 
Ye  saw  the  cot  I  love  so  well — 

And  speak  ye  of  that  home  to  me  7 


We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  these  Terees  in  them- 
selves— as  specimens  of  the  manner  of  the  French  cAon- 
sonnieTf  we  have  no  patience  with  them.  What  we 
have  quoted,  is  the  second  stanza  of  the  song.  Our 
remarks,  here,  with  some  little  modification,  would 
apply  to  the  Sepidckres  of  Foscolo,  especially  to  the 
passage  commencing 

Yes — ^Pindemonte ! 
The  aspiring  soul  is  fired  to  lofty  deeds 
By  great  men's  monuments,  &c. 

They  would  apply,  also,  with  somewhat  less  fierce,  to 
Lamartine's  Loss  qf  the  Jinio,  in  the  original  of  which 
by  the  way,  we  cannot  perceive  the  lines  answering  to 
Mrs.  E's  verses 

All  that  obscures  thy  sovereign  majesty 
Degrades  our  glory  in  degrading  thee. 

Gluevedo's  Sonnet  Romne  m  Rtdns,  we  happen  to  haye 
by  us  at  this  moment  The  translation  in  this  instance 
is  faultless,  and  combines,  happily,  a  clo^te  approxima- 
tion to  the  meaning  of  the  original,  with  its  quaint  air 
and  pompous  rhythm.  The  Sonnet  itself  is  a  plagiar- 
ism entire,  from  Girolamo  Preti.  The  opening  lines  of 
Quevedo, 

Pil^m !  in  vain  thou  seekest  in  Rome  fin*  Rome ! 

Alas !  tlie  Glueen  of  nations  is  no  more  ! 
Dust  are  her  towers,  that  proudly  frowned  of  yore. 

And  her  stern  hills  themselves  have  built  their  tomb, 

are  little  else  than  the 

Roma  in  Roma  non  d 

In  se  stessa  cadeo  morta  e  sepoUa,  ke. 

of  Girolamo.    But  this  is  no  concern  of  Mrs.  Ellet's. 

Of  the  original  poems,  which  form  the  greater  part 
of  the  volume,  we  have  hardly  been  able  to  form  an 
opinion,  during  the  cursory  perusal  we  have  given  them. 
Some  of  them  have  merit.  Some  we  think  unworthy 
of  the  talents  which  their  author  has  undoubtedly  dis- 
played* The  epigram,  for  example,  at  page  102  is 
rather  a  silly  joke  upon  a  threadbare  theme,  and,  how- 
ever well  it  might  have  suited  Mrs.  Ellet's  purpose  to 
indite  it,  she  should  have  had  more  discretion  than  to 
give  it  permanency  in  a  collection  of  her  poems. 

"Echo  was  once  a  love  sick  maid 
They  say :  the  tale  is  no  deceives 

Howe'er  a  woman's  form  might  fade 
Her  voice  would  be  the  last  to  leave  her ! 

The  tragedy  (Teresa  Contarini)  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  "  is  founded,"  says  the  authoress,  "  upon  an  in- 
cident well  known  in  the  history  of  Venice,  which  has 
formed  the  material  for  various  works  of  fiction."  Mrs. 
R  has  availed  herself  of  a  drama  of-Nicolini's  in  part 
of  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act,  and  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifth  act.  The  resemblance  between  the 
two  plays  is,  however,  very  slight.  In  plot^in  the 
spirit  of  the  dialogue — and  in  the  range  of  incidents 
they  differ  altogether.  Teresa  Contarini  was  received 
with  approbation  at  the  Park  Theatre  in  March  1835, — 
Miss  Philips  performing  the  heroine.  We  must  confine 
ourselves  to  the  simple  remark,  that  the  drama  appears 
to  us  better  suited  to  the  closet  than  the  stage. 

In  evidence  that  Mrs.  Eilet  is  a  poetess  of  no  ordina- 
ry rank,  we  extract,  from  page  51  of  her  volume,  a  little 
poem  rich  in  vigorous  expression,  and  full  of  solemn 
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lef  merita^  however,  are  condensatloo 


Hark — to  the  midnight  bell! 

The  solemn  peal  rolls  on 
That  tells  us,  with  an  iron  tongue, 

Another  ^ear  is  gone! 
Gkme  with  its  hopes,  its  mockeries,  and  its  fears, 
To  the  dim  rest  which  wraps  our  former  years. 

Gray  pilgrim  to  the  past! 

We  will  not  bid  thee  stay ; 
Forjoya  of  ywith  and  passion's  plaint 

liioii  bearcat  alike  away. 
Alike  the  tones  of  mirth,  and  sorrow's  swell 
Gather  to  hymn  thy  parting. — ^Fare  thee  well ! 

Fill  high  the  cup-— and  drink 

To  Time's  unwearied  sweep! 
He  claims  a  parting  pledge  from  us — 

And  let  the  draught  be  deep ! 
We  may  not  shadow  moments  fleet  as  this. 
With  tales  of  baffled  hopes,  or  vanished  bliss. 

No  comrade's  voice  is  here, 

That  could  not  tell  of  grief- 
Fill  up ! — We  know  tliat  friendship's  hours, 

Like  their  own  joys — are  brief. 
Drink  to  their  brighiness  while  they  yet  may  last, 
And  drown  in  song  the  memory  of  the  past! 

The  winter's  leafless  bough 

In  sunshine  yet  shall  bloom ; 
•     And  hearts  that  sink  in  sadness  now 

Ere  long  dismiss  their  t^loom. 
Peace  to  ihe  sorrowing !  Xet  our  goblets  flow, 
In  red  wine  mantling,  for  the  tears  of  wo! 

Once  more !  A  welcoming  strain ! 

A  solemn  sound — ^yet  sweet ! 
While  life  is  ours.  Timers  onward  steps 

In  ^dneas  will  we  greet ! 
Fill  high  the  cup!  What  prophet  lips  may  tell 
Where  we  shall  bid  another  year  farewell ! 

TVith  this  extract,  we  close  our  observations  on  the 
writings  of  Mrs.  Ellct— of  Miss  Gould — and  of  Mrs. 
Signomey.  The  time  may  never  arrive  again,  when 
wre  shall  be  called  upon,  by  the  circumstances  of  publi- 
cation, to  speak  of  them  in  connexion  with  one  another. 


THE  PARTISAN. 

The  P^iia&n :  A  Tde  of  the  Revobilian,  By  thejnUhor 
•f*Th€  Yemmsee"  "  Guy  Rivera/"  ^.  JsTew  York  : 
PmhliakeH  hf  Harper  and  Broihera, 

Mr.  Stmms  has  written,  heretofore,  "Atalantis,  a 
Story  of  the  Sea" — **  Martin  Faber,  the  Story  of  a 
Criminal^ — **Guy  Rivers,  a  Tale  of  Georgia,"  and 
**Tbe  Vemassee,  a  Romance  of  Carolina."    Of  these 
works,  Martin  Faber  passed  to  a  second  edition — **  Guy 
Rivers,"  and  ''The  Yemassee"  each  to  a  third.    With 
these  evidences  before  us  of  our  author's  long  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Muse,  we  must  be  pardoned  if,  in  review- 
ing the  volumes  now  upon  our  table,  we  make  no  allow- 
anees  whatever  on  the  score  of  a  deficient  experience, 
Mr.  Siroros  either  writes  very  well,  or  it  is  high  time 
that  be  should. 

*'Tbe  Partisan"  is  vucribed  to  Richard  Ycadon,  Jr. 
Esq.  of  South  Carolina ;  and  the  terms  in  which  the 
eorapliflient  it  conveyed,  while  attempting  to  avoid 
BcfUi,  bare  blaodered  upon  Charybdis.    The  cant  of 


verbiage  is  bad  enough — but  the  cant  of  laconisra  is 
equally  as  bad.    Let  us  transcribe  the  Dedication. 

* 

To  Richard  Yea  don,  Jr.  Esq. 
Of  South  Carolina. 
Dear  Sir, 

My  earliest,  and,  perhaps,  most  pleasant  rambles  in 
the  fields  of  literature,  were  taken  in  your  company — 
permit  me  to  remind  you  of  that  period  by  inscribing 
the  present  volumes  with  your  name. 

The  Author. 
Bamwell,  South  Carolina, 
Jultf  1,  1835. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  quintessence  of  brevity.    At  all 
events  it  is  meant  to  be  something  better  than  such 
things  usually  are.    It  aims  at  point.    It  afiects  excea- 
sive  terseness,  excessive  appropriateness,  apd  excessive 
gentility.    One  might  almost  picture  to  the  mind's  eye 
the  exact  air  and  attitude  of  the  writer  as  he  indited  the 
whole  thing.    Probably  he  compressed  his  lips — possi- 
bly he  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair.    Now  a  letter, 
generally,  we  may  consider  as  the  substitute  for  certain 
oral  communications  which  the  writer  of  the  letter  would 
deliver  in  person  were  an  opportunity  aflbrded.    Let 
us  then  imagine  the  author  of  *'  The  Partisan"  presenW 
ing  a  copy  of  that  work  to  "  Richard  Yeadon,  Jr.  Esq. 
of  South  Carolina,"  and  let  us,  from  the  indications 
afforded  by  the  printed  Dedication,  endeavor  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  author's  demeanor  upon  an  occasion 
so  highly  interesting.    We  may  suppose  Mr.  Yeadon, 
in  South  Carolina,  at  home,  and  in  his  study.    By  and 
bye  with  a  solemn  step,  downcast  eyes,  and  impressive 
earnestness  of  manner,  entere  llie  author  of  "The  Ye* 
massee."     He  advances  towards  Mr.  Yeadon,  and, 
without  uttering  a  ayllable,  takes  that  gentleman  aflec- 
tionately,  but  firmly,  by  the  hand.    Mr.  Y.  has  his 
suspicions,  as  well  he  may  have,  but  says  nothing. 
Mr.  S.  commences  as  above.    "  Dear  Sir,''"  (here  fol- 
lows a  pause,  indicated  by  the  comma  after  the  word 
"Sir" — see  Dedication.    Mr.  Y.  very  much  puzzled 
what  to  make  of  it.)     Mr.  S.  proceeds,  "  Jtfy  farh'»l," 
(pause  the  second,  indicated  by  comma  the  second,) 
**and,''"  (pause  the  third,  in  accordance  with  comma  the 
third,)  ** perhaps,^  (pause  the  fourth,  as  shewn  by  comma 
the  fourth.  Mr.  Y.  exceedingly  mystified,)  "  most  plea- 
simt  rambles  in  the  fields  of  liierature,'"  (pause  fifih)  "  were 
taken  in  your  eoifipany"  (pause  sixth,  to  agree  with  the 
dash  after 'company.'     Mr.  Y.'s  hair  begins  to  stand 
on  end,  and  he  looks  occasionally  towards  the  door,) 
**permit  me  to  remind  yott  of  that  period  by  inscribing  the 
present  volumes  with  ycur  name.**    At  the  conclusion  of 
the  sentence,  Mr.  S.  with  a  smile  and  a  bow  of  mingled 
benignity  and  grace,  turns  slowly  from  Mr.  Y.  and 
advances  to  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Pens  and 
ink  are  there  at  bis  service.     Drawing  from  the  pocket 
of  his  sortout  a  pacquet  carefully  done  up  in  silver 
paper,  he  unfolds  it,  and  produces  the  two  volumes  of 
"The  Partisan."    With  ineffattle  ease,  and  with  an  air 
of  exquisite  htmi  <on,  he  proceeds  to  inscribe  in  the  title 
pages  of  each  tome  the  name  of  Richard  Yeadon,  Jr. 
Esq.    The  scene,  however,  is  interrupted.    Mr.  Y. 
feels  it  his  duty  to  kick  the  author  of  "  The  Yemassee" 
down  stairs. 
Now,  in  this,  all  the  actual  burlesque  consists  in 
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merely  substituting  things  for  words.  There  are  many 
of  our  readers  who  will  recognize  in  this  imaginary 
interview  between  Mr.  Yeadon  and  Mr.  Simms,  at 
least  a  family  likeness  to  the  written  Dedication  of  the 
latter.  This  Dedication  is,  nevertheless,  quite  as  good 
OS  one  half  the  antique  and  lackadaisical  courtesies 
with  which  we  daily  see  the  initial  leaves  of  our  best 
publications  disfigured. 

**  The  Partisan,"  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Simms 
in  his  Advertisement,  (Preface?)  was  originally  con- 
templated as  one  novel  of  a  series  to  be  devoted  to  our 
war  of  Independence.  "With  this  object,"  says  the 
author,  "I  laid  the  foundation  more  broadly  and  deeply 
than  I  should  have  done,  had  I  purposed  merely  tlie 
single  work.  Several  of  the  persons  employed  were 
destined  to  be  the  property  of  the  series — that  part  of 
it  at  least  which  Ijelonged  to  the  locality.  Three  of  these 
works  were  to  have  been  devoted  to  South  Carolina, 
and  to  comprise  three  distinct  periods  of  the  war  of  the 
Uevolution  in  that  State.  One,  and  the  first  of  these, 
is  the  story  now  submitted  to  the  reader.  1  know  not 
that  I  shall  complete,  or  even  continue  the  series." 
Upon  the  whole  we  think  that  he  had  better  noL 

There  is  very  little  plot  or  connexion  in  the  book 
before  us;  and  Mr.  Simms  has  evidently  aimed  at 
neither.  Indeed  we  hardly  know  what  to  think  of  the 
work  at  alL  Perhaps,  with  some  hesitation,  wc  may 
call  it  an  historical  novel  The  narrative  begins  in 
South  Carolina,  during  the  summer  of  1780,  and  com- 
prises the  leading  evenU  of  the  Revolution  from  the  fall 
of  Charleston,  to  the  close  of  that  year.  We  have  the 
author's  own  words  for  it  that  his  object  has  been 
principally  to  give  a  fair  picture  of  the  province — its 
condition,  resources,  and  prospects — during  the  struggle 
between  Gates  and  Cornwallis,  and  the  period  immedi- 
ately subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  campaign  in  tlie 
defeat  of  the  Southern  defending  army.  Mr.  S.  assures 
us  that  the  histories  of  the  time  have  been  continually 
before  him  in  the  prosecution  of  tliis  object,  and  that, 
where  written  records  were  found  wanting,  their  places 
have  been  supplied  by  local  chronicles  and  tradition. 
Whether  the  idea  ever  entered  the  mind  of  Mr.  Simms 
that  his  very  laudable  design,  as  here  detailed,  might 
have  been  better  carried  into  efiect  by  a  work  of  a 
character  purely  historical,  we,  of  course,  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  deciding.  To  ourselves,  every  succeeding 
page  of  "  The  Partisan"  rendered  the  supposition  more 
plausible.  The  interweaving  fact  with  fiction  is  at  all 
^mes  hazardous,  and  presupposes  on  the  part  of  general 
readers  that  degree  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  fact 
which  should  never  be  presupposed.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  author  has  failed,  so  we  think,  in  confining 
either  his  truth  or  his  fable  within  its  legitimate,  indi- 
vidual domain.  Nor  do  we  at  all  wonder  at  his  failure 
in  performing  what  no  novelist  whatever  has  hitherto 
performed. 

Some  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  preface  of  "The 
Partisan,"  to  bespeak  the  reader's  favorable  decision  in 
regard  to  certain  historical  facts — or  rather  in  regard  to 
the  colormg  given  them  by  Mr.  Simms.  We  refer 
particularly  to  the  conduct  of  General  Gates  in  South 
Carolina.  We  would,  generally,  prefer  reading  an  au- 
thor*s  book,  to  reading  his  criticism  upon  iL  But  letting 
this  matter  pas^,  we  do  not  think  Mr.  S.  has  erred  in 
attributing  gross  negligence,  headstrong  obstinacy,  and 


overweening  self-conceit  to  the  oonqucJK^  *"  them- 
These  charges  are  sustained  by  the  best  aSiS  .  ****' 
by  Lee,  by  Johnson,  by  Otho  Williams,  and  by  all  T!.^ 
histories  of  the  day.  No  apr>logy  is  needed  for  stating 
the  truth.  In  regard  to  the  *'  propriety  of  insisting  u  pon 
the  faults  and  foibles  of  a  man  conspicuous  in  our  his- 
tory," Mr.  Simms  should  give  himself  little  uneasiness. 
It  is  precisely  because  the  man  u  conspicuous  in  our 
history,  that  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  condemn- 
ing his  errors. 

With  the  events  which  are  a  portion  of  our  chroni- 
cles, the  novelist  has  interwoven  such  fictitious  incidents 
and  characters  as  might  enable  him  to  bind  up  his  book 
in  two  volumes  duodecimo,  and  call  it  "The  Partisan." 
The  Partisan  himself,  and  the  hero  of  the  novel,  is  a 
Major  Robert  Singleton.  His  first  introdoctioB  to  tlie 
reader  is  as  follows.  '*It  was  on  a  pleasant  afternoon 
in  June,  that  a  tall,  well-made  youth,  probably  twenty- 
four  or  ^ve  years  of  age,  rode  up  to  the  door  of  the 
"George,"  (in  the  village  of  Dorchester,)  and  throwing 
his  bridle  to  a  servant,  entered  the  hotel.  His  person 
had  been  observed,  and  his  appearance  duly  remarked 
upon,  by  several  persons  already  assembled  in  the  hall 
which  he  now  approached.  The  new  comer,  indeed, 
was  not  one  to  pass  unnoticed.  His  person  was  sym- 
metry itself,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  managed  his 
steed,  and  the"  — ^— —  but  we  spare  our  readers  any 
farther  details  in  relation  to  either  the  tall,  well-made 
youth,  or  his  steed,  which  latter  they  may  take  for 
granted  was  quite  as  tall,  and  equally  well  made.  We 
cut  the  passage  short  witli  the  less  hesitation,  inasmuch 
as  a  perfect  fac-simile  of  it  may  be  found  near  the  com- 
mencement of  every  fashionable  novel  since  the  flood. 
Singleton  is  a  partisan  in  the  service  of  Marion,  whose 
disposilijn,  habits,  and  character  are  well  painted,  and 
well  preserved,  throughout  the  Tale.  A  Mr.  Walton 
is  the  uncle  of  Singleton,  and  has  been  induced,  after 
the  surrender  of  Charleston  (spelt  Cbarlestown)  to 
accept  of  a  British  protection,  the  price  of  which  is 
neutrality.  This  course  he  has  been  led  to  adopt, 
principally  on  account  of  his  daughter  Katharine, 
who  would  lose  her  all  in  the  confiscation  of  her 
failier's  property — a  confiscation  to  be  avoided  by  no 
other  means  than  those  of  the  protection.  Singleton's 
sister  resides  with  CoL  Walton's  family,  at  "The 
Oaks,"  near  Dorchester,  where  the  British  Col.  Proctor 
is  in  command.  At  the  instigation  of  Singleton,  who 
has  an  eye  to  the  daughter  of  Col.  Walton,  that  gentle- 
man is  induced  to  tear  up  the  disgraceful  protection, 
and  levy  a  troop,  with  which  he  finally  reaches  the 
army  of  Gates.  Most  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  the 
ambuscades,  bush  fighting,  and  swamp  adventures  of 
partisan  warfare  in  South  Carolina.  These  passages 
are  all  highly  interesting— 4>ut  as  they  have  little  con- 
nexion with  one  another,  we  must  dismiss  them  m  mMste, 
The  history  of  the  march  of  Grates'  army,  his  fool- 
hardiness,  and  consequent  humiliating  discomfiture  by 
Cornwallis,  are  as  wdl  toM  as  any  details  of  a  Uke 
nature  can  be  told,  in  language  exceedingly  confused, 
ill-arranged,  and  ungranunaticaL  This  defeat  hastens 
tlie  dinouanenl,  or  rather  the  leading  incident,  of  the 
novel.  Col.  Walton  is  made  prisoner,  and  condemned 
to  be  hung,  as  a  rebel  taken  in  arms.  He  is  sent  to 
Dorchester  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  sentence.  Singleton, 
urged  by  his  own  afilection,  as  well  as  by  the  passionate 
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RE\n^*^  OKHisin  Katharine,  determines  upon 

<,  of  his  ancle  at  all  hazards.    A  plot  is  ar- 

^  for  this  purpoae.    On  the  morning  appointed 

for  ezecutioo,  a  troop  of  horse  is  concealed  in  some 

sodenrood  near  the  scaffold.    Bella  Humphries,  the 

dsi^lhter  of  an  aTOwed  tory,  but  a  whig^  at  heart,  is 

Astiooed  in  the  belfry  of  the  Tillage  church,  and  her 

£iiber  himself  is  occupied  in  arranging  materials  for 

Ktting  Dorchester  on  lire  upon  a  given  signal.    This 

aigiULt  (the  yiolent  ringing  of  the  church  bell  by  Bella) 

is  gireo  at  the  moment  when  Col.  Walton  arriyes  in  a 

cart  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows.    Great  confusion  ensues 

among  those  not  in  the  secret — a  confusion  heiichtened 

DO  little  by  the  sudden  conflagration  of  the  village. 

Daring  the  hubbub  the  troop  concealed  in  the  thicket 

rash  upon  the  British  guard  in  attendance.    The  latter 

are  beaten  down,  and  Walton  is  carried  off  in  triumph 

by  Singieton.    The  hand  of  Miss  Katharine  is,  as  a 

Bntter  of  coarse,  the  reward  of  the  Major's  gallantry. 

Of  the  numerous  personages  who  figure  in  the  book, 
anme  are  really  excellent — some  horrible.    The  histori- 
cal Hiaracters  are,  without  exception,  well  drawn.   The 
portraits  of  Comwallis,  Gates,  and  Marion,  are  viyid 
realilics    thoee  of  De  Kalb  and  the  Clarerhouse-like 
Tarlelon  posttirely  unsurpassed  by  any  similar  delinea- 
taons  within  oar  knowledge.    The  fictitious  existences 
in  "  The  Partisan"  will  not  bear  examination.   Single- 
tnn  is  about  as  much  of  a  non-entity  as  most  other 
heroes  of  cor  acquaintance.    His  uncle  is  no  better. 
Proctor,  the  British  Colonel,  is  cut  out  in  buckram. 
Sergeant  Hastings,  the  tory,  is  badly  drawn  from  a  bad 
modeL    Young  Humphries  is  a  braggadocio— Lance 
Fiampton  is  an  idiot — and  Doctor  Oakenburg  is  an  ass. 
GofSgle  is  another  miserable  addition  to  the  list  of  those 
anomalies  so  swarming  in  fiction,  who  are  represented 
as  having  vicious  priAciples,  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  they  have  ugly  (aces.    Of  the  females  we  can 
hardly  apeak  in  a  more  favorable  manner.    Bella,  the 
innkeeper's  daughter  is,  we  suppose,  very  much  like  an 
tnnkeeper*!s  daughter.    Mrs.  Blonay,  Go^Ie*s  mother, 
is  a  ha^  worth  hanging.    Emily,  SingIeton*s  sister,  is 
not  what  we  would  wish  her.    Too  much  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  interesting  features  of  the  consumption  which 
destroys  her;  and  the  whole  chapter  of  abrupt  senti- 
mentality, in  which  we  are  introduced  to  her  sepulchre 
before  having  notice  of  her  death,  is  in  the  very  worst 
style  of  times  im  pm  paasit,    Katharine  Walton  is 
aomewhat  better  than  either  of  the  hidies  above  men- 
tioned.   In  the  beginning  of  the  book,  however,  we  are 
di^nsted  with  that  excessive  prudishness  which  will 
not  adnat  of  a  lover's  hand  resting  for  a  moment  upon 
her  own — in  the  conclusion,  we  are  provoked  to  a  smile 
when  she  throws  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  same  lover, 
withoat  even  waiting  for  his  consent 

One  personage,  a  Mr.  Porgy,  we  have  not  mentioned 
in  his  proper  place  among  the  drvmolw  penonet,  because 
we  think  he  deserves  a  separate  paragraph  of  animad- 
version. This  man  is  a  most  insufferable  bore ;  and 
had  we,  by  accident,  opened  the  book  when  about  to 
read  it  for  the  first  time,  at  any  one  of  his  manifold 
absurdities^  we  should  most  probably  have  thrown 
aside  '*  The  Partisan**  in  disgust  Porgy  is  a  backwoods 
imitation  of  Sir  Somebody  Guloseton,  the  epicure,  in 
one  of  the  Pelham  novels.  He  is  a  very  silly  compound 
of  glatlony,  slangs  belly^  and  balderdash  philosophy, 


never  opening  his  mouth  for  a  single  minute  at  a  time, 
without  making  us  feel  miserable  all  over.  The  rude 
and  unqualified  oaths  with  which  he  seasons  his  lan- 
guage deserve  to  be  seriously  reprehended.  There  is 
positively  neither  wit  nor  humor  in  an  oath  of  any 
kind — but  (be  oaths  of  this  Porgy  are  abominable. 
Let  us  see  how  one  or  two  of  them  will  look  in  our 
columns.  Page  1 74,  vol.  ii — "  Then  iliere  was  no  trick- 
ing a  fellow — ^pereuading  him  to  put  his  head  into  a 

rope  without  showing  him  firet  how  d d  strong  it 

was.»»    Page  169,  vol.  ii — "Tom,  old  boy,  why  d n 

it,  that  fellow's  bloodied  your  nose."  Page  167,  vol  ii 
— "  I  am  a  pacific  man,  and  my  temper  is  not  ungentle ; 
but  to  disturb  my  slumbera  which  are  so  necessary  to 

the  digestive  organs — stop,  1  say — d n! — dont  pull 

so !"  Page  164,  vol.  ii — **  Well,  Tom,  considering  how 
d  d  bad  those  perch  were  fried,  I  most  confess  I 
enjoyed  them."    Page  164,  voL  ii — "Such  spice  is  a 

d d  bad  dish  for  us  when  lacking  cayenne."    Page 

163,  vol.  ii — "Dr.  Oakenburg,  your  d — --d  hatchet  hip 
is  digging  into  my  side.'*  Page  162,  vol.  ii— "The 
summer  duck,  with  its  glorious  plumage,  skims  along 

the  same  muddy  lake,  on  the  edge  of  which  the  d d 

bodiless  crane  screams  and  crouches."  In  all  these 
handsome  passages  Porgy  loquitur,  and  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  they  are  all  to  be  found  within  a  few  pages 
of  each  other — such  attempts  to  render  profanity  less 
despicable  by  rendering  it  amusing,  should  be  frowned 
down  indignantly  by  the  public.  Of  Porgy's  philosophy 
we  subjoin  a  specimen  from  page  89,  vol.  iL  "A  dinner 
once  lost  is  never  recovered.  The  stomach  loses  a  day, 
and  regrets  are  not  only  idle  to  recall  it,  but  subtract 
largely  from  the  appetite  the  day  ensuing.  Tears  con 
oniy  fall  from  a  member  that  lacks  teeth  ;  the  meulA  now  is 
neter  seen  weeping.  It  is  the  eye  only  ;  and^  as  it  lacks 
tongue,  teeth,  and  taste  alike,  hy  Jupiter,  it  seems  to  me  that 
tears  should  he  its  proper  business."  How  Mr.  Simms 
should  ever  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  imagining  such 
horrible  nonsense  as  that  in  Italics,  to  be  either  witty 
or  wise,  is  to  us  a  mystery  of  mysteries.  Yet  Porgy  is 
evidently  a  fiivorite  with  the  author. 

Some  two  or  three  paragraphs  above  we  made  use  of 
these  expressions.  "  The  history  of  the  march  of  Gates' 
army,  his  fool-hardiness,  &c.  are  as  well  told  as  any 
details  of  a  like  nature  can  be  told  in  language  ex- 
ceedingly confused,  ill-arranged,  and  ungrommatical." 
Mr.  Simms*  English  is  bad — shockingly  bad.  This  is  no 
mere  assertion  on  our  parts — we  proceed  to  prove  it. 
"  Guilt,"  says  our  author,  (see  page  98,  vol.  i.)  "  must 
always  despair  its  charm  in  the  presence  of  the  true 
avenger" — what  is  the  meaning  of  this  sentence? — after 
much  refiection  we  are  unable  to  determine.  At  page 
115,  vol.  i,  we  have  these  words.  "  He  was  under  the 
guidance  of  an  e'derly,  drinking  sort  of  person — one  of 
the  fat,  beefy  class,  whose  worship  of  the  belly-god  has 
given  an  unhappy  distension  to  that  ambitious,  though 
most  erring  member."  By  the  'most  erring  member' 
Mr.  S.  means  to  say  the  belly — but  the  sentence  implies 
the  belly-god.  Again,  at  page  126,  vol.  i.  "It  was  for 
thd  purpose  of  imparting  to  Col.  Walton  the  contents 
of  that  not  yet  notorious  proclamation  cf  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  with  which  he  demanded  the  performance  of 
military  duty  from  the  persons  who  had  been  paroled  ; 
and  by  means  of  which,  on  departing  from  the  province, 
he  planted  the  seeds  of  that  revolting  patriotism  which 
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finally  overthrew  bis  authority.''  It  is  unnecessary  to 
comment  on  the  unauthorized  use  here,  of  the  word 
'  revolting.*  In  the  very  next  sentence  we  see  the  fol- 
lowing. "Colonel  Walton  received  his  guests  with  his 
accustomed  urbanity :  he  received  ihem  ajUme,^  This 
language  implies  that  Colonel  Walton  received  those 
particular  guests  and  no  others,  and  should  be  read  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  word  *them* — but  Mr.  Simms* 
meaning  is  very  difTesenL  He  wishes  to  say  that  Col. 
Walton  was  alone  when  his  guests  were  ushered  into 
his  presence.  At  page  136,  voL  i,  the  hero,  Singleton, 
concludes  a  soliloquy  with  the  ungrammaticai  phrase, 
"And  yet  none  love  her  like  me!"  At  page  143,  vol.  i, 
we  read — "  *Thal  need  notsurprise  you,  Miss  Walton ; 
you  remember  that  ours  are  British  soldiers' — smiling, 
and  with  a  bow  was  ihe  response  of  the  Colonel."  We 
have  na great  difficulty  here  in  gue$sing  what  Mr.  Simms 
wishes  to  say — his  actual  words  convey  no  meaning 
whatever.  The  present  participle  'smiling*  has  no 
substantive  to  keep  it  company ;  and  the  'bow,'  as  far 
as  regards  its  syntatical  disposition,  may  be  referred 
with  equal  plausibility  to  the  Colonel,  to  Miss  Walton, 
to  the  British  soldiers,  or  to  the  author  of  **  The  Parti- 
san." At  page  147,  vol.  i,  we  are  told — "She  breathed 
more  freely  released  from  his  embrace,  and  he  then 
gazed  upon  her  with  a  paxtifvl  sort  of  pUasivrey  her  look 
was  so  clear,  so  dazzling,  so  spiritual,  so  unwUitraUy 
HfeAikt.'"  The  attempt  at  paradox  has  here  led  Mr. 
Simms  into  error.  The  painful  sort  ofpleature  we  may 
suffer  to  pass  j  but  life  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  and  to  call  any  object  unnaturally  life-like  is  as 
much  a  bull  proper  as  to  style  it  ailificiaily  natural. 
At  page  148,  we  hear  "that  the  disease  had  not  yet 
thoion  upon  her  system."  Shown  is  here  used  as  a 
neuter  verb — shown  itself  Mr.  S.  meant  to  say.  We 
are  at  a  loss,  too,  to  understand  what  is  intended,  at 
page  149,  vol.  i,  by  "  a  look  so  pure,  so  bright,  so  fond, 
so  becoming  of  heaven,  yet  so  hopeless  of  earth."  Be- 
coming heaven,  not  qf  heaven,  we  presume  should  be 
the  phrase — but  even  thus  the  sentence  is  unintelligible. 
At  page  156,  vol.  i,  a  countryman  "loves  war  to  the 
knife  better  than  degradation  to  the  chain."  This  is  a 
pitiable  antithesis.  In  the  first  clause,  the  expression 
*  to  the  knife'  is  idiomatic;  in  the  second,  the  words  *to 
ihe  chain'  have  a  literal  meaning.  At  page  89,  vol.  i, 
we  read — "The  half-military  eye  would  have  studious- 
ly avoided  the  ridge,"  &c.  The  epithet  "  &fl//-mitt/ary" 
does  not  convey  the  author's  meaning.  At  page  204, 
vol.  i.  Mrs.  Blonay  is  represented  as  striding  across 
tfie  floor  "with  a  rapid  movement  hostile  to  the  en- 
feebled appearance  of  her  frame."  Here  the  forcing 
'*  hostile"  to  mean  not  in  accordance  wUhf  is  unjustifiable. 
At  page  14,  vol.  ii,  these  words  occur.  "Cheerless 
quite,  bald  of  home  and  habitation,  they  saw  nothing 
throughout  the  melancholy  waste  more  imposing  than 
tlie  plodding  negro."  The  ^*  cheerless  quite"  and  the 
"bald  of  home  and  habitation"  would  refer  in  strict  gram- 
matical construction  to  the  pronoun  "M«y" — but  the 
writer  means  them  to  agree  with  "  melancholy  waste." 
At  page  224,  vol.  i,  we  find  the  following.  "  The  moon, 
obscured  during  the  early  part  of  the  night,  had  now 
sunk  westering  so  far,**  &c  At  page  194,  vol.  ii,  we 
are  informed  that  "  General  Gates  deigned  no  general 
consultation.'*  At  page  13,  vol.  ii.  "Major  Singleton 
bids  the  boy  Lanct  Frampton  m  attendanet" — and  at  page 


95,  vol.  ii,  we  have  the  singular  pheiffii^^ses  io  thcm- 
infant  yet  unborn  adding  its  prefer  to  thai  o/«Zrtnch  ehan^ 
the  vengeanoe  to  tehieh  he  has  devoted  himself  ** — asenC^.we 
which  we  defy  his  Satanic  Majesty  to  translate. 

Mr.  Simms  has  one  or  two  pet  words  which  he  never 
fails  introducing  every  now  and  then,,  with  or  without 
an  opportunity.  One  of  these  is  "eoii"— another, 
"Aug" — another,  and  a  still  greater  favorite,  is  the  com- 
pound "  old-time.'**  Let  us  see  how  many  instaneea  of 
the  latter  we  can  discover  in  looking  over  the  volumes 
at  random.  Page  7,  vol.  i — "  And  with  the  revival  of 
many  oU-ftme  feelings,  I  strolled  through  the  solemn 
ruins."  Page  18,  voL  i — "  The  cattle  graze  along  the 
clustering  bricks  that  distinguish  the  oid-time  chimney 
places."  Page  20,  vol.  i — "  He  simply  cocked  his  hat 
at  the  oU-(ime  customer."  Page  121,  voL  i — "Th« 
Oaks  was  one  of  those  old-time  residences."  Page  148, 
vol.  i — "  I  only  wish  for  mommer  as  we  wish  for  an 
old-time  prospecu**    Page  3,  vol.  ii — 

"  Unfold— unfold — the  diij  is  gnin/r  fast. 
And  1  would  know  ibis  old'thne  history.*' 

Page  5,  vol.  ii-^"  The  Carolinian  well  knows  these  old- 
time  places."  Page  98,  vol.  ii — "  Look,  before  we  shall 
have  gone  too  far  to  return  to  them,  upon  these  old-time 
tombs  of  Dorchester."  Here  are  eight  old-times  disco- 
vered in  a  cursory  glance  over  "  The  Partisan" — we 
believe  there  are  ten  times  as  many  interspersed  through- 
out the  work.  The  eoiis  are  equally  abundant,  and  the 
hugs  innumerable. 

One  or  two  other  faults  we  are  forced  to  find.  The 
old  affectation  of  beginning  a  chapter  abruptly  has 
been  held  worthy  of  adoption  by  our  novelist.  He  has 
even  thought  himself  justifiable  in  imitating  this  silly 
practice  in  its  most  reprehensible  fonn — we  mean  the 
form  habitual  with  Bulwer  and  I^Israeli,  and  which  not 
even  their  undoubted  and  indubitable  genius  could  ren- 
der any  thing  but  despicable — that  of  commencing  with 
an  "•tfnil,"  a  "£»<,"  or  some  other  conjunction — thus 
rendering  the  initial  sentence  of  the  cliapter  in  ques- 
tion, a  continuation  of  the  final  sentence  of  the  chapter 
preceding.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  folly  at  page 
102,  vol.  ii,  where  Chapter  XII  commences  as  follows: 
"  Butt  though  we  turn  aside  from  the  highway  to  plant 
or  to  pluck  the  flower,  we  may  not  linger  there  idly  or 
long."  Again,  at  page  50  of  the  same  volume.  Chap- 
ter VII  begins — "  ^nd  two  opposing  and  mighty  prin- 
ciples were  at  fearful  strife  in  that  chamber."  This 
piece  of  frippery  need  only  be  pointed  out  to  be  des- 
pised. 

Instances  of  bad  taste — villainously  bad  taste — occur 
frequently  in  the  book.  Of  these  the  most  reprehensi- 
ble are  to  be  found  in  a  love  for  that  mere  physique  of 
the  horrible  which  has  obtained  for  some  Parisian 
novelists  the  title  of  the  "  French  convulsives.*'  At 
page  97,  vol.  ii,  we  are  entertained  with  the  minutest 
details  of  a  murder  committed  by  a  maniac,  Frampton, 
on  the  person  of  Sergeant  Hastings.  The  madman 
suffocates  the  soldier  by  thrusting  his  head  in  the  mud 
of  a  morass — and  the  yells  of  the  murderer,  and  the 
kicks  of  the  sufferer,  are  dw^elt  upon  by  Mr.  Simms 
with  that  species  of  delight  with  which  we  have  seen 
many  a  ragged  urchin  spin  a  cockchafer  upon  a  needle. 
At  page  120,  vol.  i,  another  murder  is  perpetrated  by 
the  same  maniac  in  a  manner  too  shockingly  hoiriUe  to 
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np«>j^icuai  in  this  caae  is  a  poor  tory,  one 

,  "]pagc  217,  ToL  ijihc  booby  Goggle  receives 

J2a^f^  for  desertion,  and  Mr.  S.  endeavors  to  inter- 

'est  lis  in  tbe  screeches  of  the  wretch — in  ihe  Cries  of  his 

Dodier — in  the  cracking  of  the  whlp^in  the  number  of 

the  lashes — in  the  depth,  and  length,  and  color  of  the 

wounds.    At  page  103,  vol.  ii,  oar  friend  Porgy  has 

eao^i  a  terrapin,  and  the  author  of ."  The  Yemassce'* 

lazoriaies  in  the  manner  of  torturing  the  poor  reptile 

to  death,  and  more  particularly  in  the  writhings  and 

spsMis  of  the  head,  which  he  assures  us  with  a  smile 

''vitf  fup  mmd  jerk  hng  after  we  toe  done  ealmg  the 

One  or  two  words  more.  Each  chapter  in  "The 
Partisan"  is  introduced  (we  suppose  in  accordance  with 
the  good  old  fashion)  by  a  brief  poetical  passage.  Our 
author,  however,  has  been  wiser  than  his  neighbors  in 
the  art  of  the  initial  motto.  While  others  have  been 
at  the  trouble  of  extracting,  from  popular  works,  quo- 
uiions  adapted  to  the  subject-matter  of  their  chapters^ 
he  has  manufactured  his  own  headings.  We  find  no 
fault  with  him  for  so  doing.  The  manufactured  mottos 
of  Mr.  Simms  are,  perhaps,  quite  as  convenient  as  the 
extracted  mottos  of  his  cotemporaries.  All,  we  think, 
are  abominable.  As  regards  the  fact  of  the  manufac- 
ture there  can  be  no  doubL  None  of  the  verses  have 
we  ever  met  with  before — and  they  are  altogether  too 
full  of  eotit,  huge,  and  ofd-ttmea,  to  have  any  other  parent 
than  the  author  of  "  The  Yemassee.*^ 

In  spite,  however,  of  its  manifest  and  manifold  blun- 
ders and  impertinences,  "The  Partisan**  is  no  ordinary 
work.  Its  historical  details  are  replete  with  interest. 
The  concluding. sceqes  are  well  drawn.  Some  passages 
descriptive  of  swamp  scenery  are  exquisite.  Mr.  Simms 
has  evidently  tbe  eye  of  a  painter.  Perhaps,  in  sober 
traib,  he  would  succeed  better  in  sketchings  landscape 
than  he  has  done  in  writing  a  noveL 


LATROBE'S  RAMBLER. 

The  Rambler  in  JiTorth  America,  183S-33.  By  Charles 
JoKfk  Latrobe,  Author  of  "  The  .alpenstock/'  4-c.  JVeto 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Mr.  Latrobe  is  connected  with  a  lineage  of  mission- 
aries. He  belongs  to  an  English  family  long  and  hono- 
rably distinguished  by  their  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
Christianity.  His  former  work,  "The  Alpenstock," 
we  have  not  seen — but  the  London  duarterly  Review 
calls  it  "a  pleasing  and  useful  manual  for  travellers 
in  Switzerland."  The  present  volumes  (dedicated  to 
Washington  Irving,  whom  Mr.  L.  accompanied  in 
a  hue  tour  through  the  Prairies,)  consist  of  thirty-seven 
letters  addressed  to  F.  B.  Latrobe,  a  younger  brother 
of  the  aothor.  They  form,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the 
most  instructive  and  amusing  books  we  have  perused 
ibr  years. 

By  no  means  blind  to  our  faults,  to  our  foibles,  or  to 
oar  political  difficulties,  Mr.  Latrobe  has  travelled  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba  without  finding  all  barren.  His  ob- 
servations are  not  confined  to  some  one  or  two  subjects, 
engrossing  his  attention  to  the  exclusion,  or  to  the  im- 
perfect examination,  of  all  others.  His  wanderings 
among  us  have  been  apparently  guided  by  a  spirit  of 
frank  and  liberal  curiosity ;  and  he  deserves  the  good 
vrill  of  all  Americana^  (as  he  has  most  assuredly  secured 
their  ertecm)  by  Tiewing  us^  not  with  a  merely  English 


eye,  but  with  the  comprehensive  glance  of  a  citizen  of 
the  world. 

To  speak  in  detail  of  a  work  so  subdivided  as  "  The 
Rambler  in  North  America,"  would  occupy  too  much 
of  our  time.  We  can,  of  course,  only  touch,  in  general 
terms,  upon  its  merits  and  demerits.  The  latter,  we 
can  assure  our  readers,  are  few  indeed.  One  instance, 
nevertheless,  of  what  must  be  considered  false  inference 
from  data  undeniably  correct,  is  brought  to  bear  so 
pointedly  against  our  social  and  political  principles, 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  so  plausible  in  itself,  and  so 
convincingly  worded,  as  to  demand  a  sentence  or  two 
of  comment.  We  quote  the  passage  in  full,  the  more 
willingly,  as  we  perceive  it  dwelt  upon  with  much 
emphasis,  by  the  London  Quarterly  Review. 

**  There  are  certain  signs,  perhaps  it  might  be  said 
of  the  tinries,  rather  than  of  their  peculiar  political  ar- 
rangements, which  should  make  men  pause  in  their 
judgment  of  the  social  state  in  America.  The  people 
are  emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  mind  and  body 
which  they  consider  consequent  upon  upholding  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  They  are  all  politically  equal. 
All  claim  to  place,  patronage,  or  respect,  for  the  bearer 
of  a  great  name  is  disowned.  Every  man  must  stand 
or  fall  by  himself  alone,  and  mitst  make  or  mar  his  for- 
tune. Each  is  gratified  in  believing  that  he  has  his 
share  in  the  government  of  the  Union.  You  speak 
against  the  insane  anxiety  of  the  people  to  govern— of 
authority  being  detrimental  to  the  minds  of  men  raised 
from  insignificance — of  the  essential  vulgarity  of  minds 
which  can  attend  to  nothing  but  matter  of  fact  and 
pecuniary  interest^— of  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  civilization  without  cultivation, — and  you  are  not 
understood !  I  have  said  it  may  be  the  spirit  of  the  timeSf 
for  we  see  signs  of  it,  alas,  in  Old  England  ;  but  there 
must  be  something  in  the  political  atmosphere  of  Ame- 
rica, which  is  more  than  ordinarily  congenial  to  that 
decline  of  just  and  necessary  subordination,  which  God 
has  both  permitted  by  the  natural  impulses  of  the  human 
mind,  and  ordered  in  His  word  ;  and  to  me  the  loose* 
ness  of  tbe  tie  generally  observable  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  between  the  master  and  servant — the 
child  and  the  parent — the  scholar  and  the  master — the 
governor  and  the  governed — in  brief  the  decay  of  loyal 
feeling  in  all  the  relations  ofl{fe^  was  the  worst  sign  qf  the 
times.  Who  shall  say  but  that  if  these  bonds  are  dis- 
torted and  set  aside,  tne  first  and  the  greatest— which 
binds  us  in 'subjection  to  the  law  of  God — will  not  also 
be  weakened,  if  no|  broken  ?  This,  and  this  alone, 
short-sighted  as  I  am,  would  cause  me  to  pause  in  pre* 
dieting  the  future  grandeur  of  America  under  its  present 
system  of  government  and  structure  of  society." 

In  the  sentence  beginning,  "I  have  said  it  may  be 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  for  we  see  signs  of  it,  alas,  in 
Old  England,  but  there  must  be  something^^  4^.  Mr. 
Latrobe  has  involved  himself  in  a  contradiction.  By 
the  words,  "but  there  must  be  something  in  the  political 
atmosphere  of  America  which  is  more  than  ordinarily 
congenial  to"  ineubordinationf  he  implies  (although  un- 
intentionally) that  our  natural  impulses  lead  us  in  this 
direction — and  that  these  natural  impulses  are  permitted 
by  God,  we,  at  all  events,  are  not  permitted  to  doubt. 
In  the  words  immediately  succeeding  those  just  quoted, 
he  maintains  (what  is  very  true)  that  ^*  subordination 
was  both  permitted  by  God  in  the  natural  impulses  of 
the  human  mind,  and  ordered  in  His  word."  The 
question  thus  resolves  itself  into  a  matter  of  then  and 
mno^^of  times  past  and  times  present — of  the  days  of 
the  patriarchs  and  of  the  days  of  widely  disseminated 
knowledge.  The  infallibility  of  the  instinct  of  those 
natural  impulses  which  led  men  to  obey  in  the  infismcy 
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of  all  things,  we  have  no  intention  of  denying— we  must 
demand  the  same  grace  for  those  natural  impulses  which 
prompt  men  to  govern  themselves  in  the  senectitude  of 
the  world.  In  the  sentence,  "  Who  shall  say  but  that 
if  these  bonds  are  distorted  and  set  aside,  the  first  and 
the  greatest — ^which  binds  us  in  subjection  to  the  law 
of  God — will  not  also  be  weakened,  if  not  broken  ?" 
the  sophistry  is  evident;  and  we  have  only  a  few 
words  to  say  in  reply.  In  the  first  place,  the  writer  has 
assumed  that  those  bonds  are  "dUtortetT  and  **tei  aside" 
which  are  merely  slackened  to  an  endurable  degree. 
In  the  second  place,  the  "setting  aside"  these  bonds, 
(granting  them  to  be  set  aside)  so  far  from  tending  to 
weaken  our  subjection  to  the  law  of  God,  will  the  more 
readily  confirm  that  subjection,  inasmuch  as  our  res- 
ponsibilities to  man  have  been  denied,  tlirough  the 
conviction  of  our  responsibilities  to  God,  and — to  Ghxl 
alone. 

We  recommend  "  The  Rambler**  to  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  our  readers.  It  is  the  best  work  on  America 
yet  published.  Mr.  Latrobe  is  a  scholar,  a  man  of 
intellect  and  a  gentleman. 

THE  SOUTH-WEST. 

The  South-  Weal, '  By  a  Yankee.  Jfew  York:  Published 
by  Harper  and  Bn^hert. 

This  work,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Ingraham,  rivals 
the  book  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking,  in  de- 
gree— although  not  in  quality — of  interest  Mr.  Latrobe 
has  proved  himself  a  man  of  the  world,  an  able  teacher, 
and  a  philosopher.  Professor  Ingraham  is  an  amusing 
traveller,  full  of  fun,  gossip,  and  shrewd  remark.  In  all 
that  relates  to  the  "  Mechanics  of  book- writing;"  the 
Englishman  is  immeasurably  tlie  superior. 

Mr.  I.  in  his  "Introduction,"  informs  us  that  his  work 
''  grew  out  of  a  private  correspondence,  whidi  the  au- 
thor, at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends,  has  been  led  to  throw 
into  the  present  form,  modifying  in  a  great  measure  the 
epistolary  vein,  and  excluding,  so  far  as  possible,  such 
portions  of  the  original  papers  as  were  of  too  personal 
a  nature  to  be  intruded  upon  the  majesty  of  the  public — 
while  he  has  embodied,  so  far  as  was  compatible  with 
the  new  arrangement,  every  thing  likely  to  interest  the 
general  reader."  The  aim  of  tlie  writer,  we  are  also 
told,  has  been  to  present  the  result  of  his  experience 
and  observations  during  a  residence  of  several  years  in 
that  district  of  our  country  which  gives  the  title  to  the 
work.  It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  for  wonder  that  a  similar 
object  has  never  been  carried  into  execution  before. 
The  South-West,  embracing  an  extensive  and  highly 
interesting  portion  of  the  United  States,  is  completely 
caviare  to  the  multitude.  Very  little  information,  upon 
whose  accuracy  reliance  may  be  placed,  has  been  hiili- 
erto  made  public  concerning  these  regions  of  Eldorado — 
and  were  the  volumes  of  Professor  Ingraham  absolutely 
worthless  in  every  other  respect,  we  should  still  be  in- 
clined to  do  them  all  possible  honor  for  their  originality 
in  subject  matter.  But  the  "South-West"  is  very  far 
from  worthless.  In  spite  of  a  multitude  of  faults  which 
the  eye  of  rigid  criticism  might  easily  detect — in  spite 
of  some  inaccuracies  in  point  of  fact,  many  premature 
opinions,  and  an  inveterate  habilof  writing  what  neither 
is,  nor  should  be  English,  the  Professor  has  succeeded 
in  making  a  book,  whose  abiding  interest,  coming  home 
to  the  bosoms  and  occupations  of  men,  will  cause  any 


future  productions  of  the  same  aathonopes  in  them- 
with  anxiety.  "^Miph  chm- 

The  "  Yankee,"  in  traveUing  Southward,  hae  ^e 
dently  laid  aside  the  general  prejudices  of  a  Yankee — 
and,  viewing  the  book  of  Professor  Ingrabam,  as  repre- 
senting, in  its  yery  liberal  opinions,  those  of  a  great 
majority  of  well  educated  Northern  gentlemen,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  it  will  render  essential  services  in  the 
way  of  smoothing  down  a  vast  deal  of  jealoosy  and 
misconception.  The  travel  ler  from  the  North  has  erinced 
no  disposition  to  look  with  a  jaundiced  eye  upon  the 
South— Ho  pervert  its  misfbrtunea-into  crimes — or  distort 
its  necessities  into  sins  of  volition.  He  has  spoken  of  sla- 
very as  he  found  it — and  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
he  found  it  a  very  different  thing  from  the  paintings  he 
bad  seen  of  it  in  red  ochre.  He  has  disooTered,  in  a  word, 
that  while  the  pkyaieal  condition  of  the  slave  it  noi  what 
it  has  been  represented,  the  slave  himself  is  utterly  in- 
competent to  feel  the  mord  galling  of  his  chain.  Indeed, 
we  cordially  agree  with  a  distinguished  Northern  con- 
temporary and  friend,  that  the  Professor's  strict  hones- 
ty, impartiality,  and  unprejudiced  common  sense,  on  the 
trying  subject  which  has  so  long  agitated  our  comron- 
nity,  is  the  distinguishing  and  the  most  praiseworthy 
feature  of  his  book.  Yet  h  has  other  excellences,  and 
excellences  of  a  high  character.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
picturesque,  we  extract  a  passage  beginning  at  page 
27,  vol.  i. 

"  *  Keep  away  a  little,  or  you'll  run  that  fellow  down,' 
suddenly  shouted  the  captain  to  the  helmsman ;  and  the 
next  moment  the  little  nshing  vessel  shot  sw.flly  under 
our  stem,  just  barely  clearing  the  spanker  boom,  whirl- 
ing and  bouncine  about  in  the  wild  swirl  of  the  ship's 
wake  like  a  "  Masallah  boat"  in  tlie  surf  of  Madras. 

There  were  on  board  of  her  four  persons,  including 
the  steersman — a  tall,  gaunt  old  man,  whose  uncovered 
^y  locks  streamed  in  the  wind  as  he  stooped  to  his 
little  rudder  to  luff  up  across  our  wake.  The  lower 
extremities  of  a  loose  pair  of  tar-coated  duck  trowsers, 
which  he  wore,  were  incased,  including  the  best  part 
of  his  legs,  in  a  pair  of  fisherman's  boots,  made  of 
leather  which  would  flatten  a  rifle  baH..  His  red  flannel 
shirt  left  his  hairy  breast  exposed  to  the  icy  winds,  and 
a  huge  pea-jacket,  tlirown,  Spanish  fashion,  over  his 
shoulders,  was  fastened  at  the  throat  by  a  single  but- 
ton. His  tarpaulin — a  little  narrow-brimmed  hat  of 
the  pot-lid  tribe,  secured  by  a  ropeyam — ^had  probably 
been  thrown  off  in  the  moment  of  danger,  and  now 
hun^  swinging  by  a  lanyard  from  the  lower  button-hole 
of  his  jackeL 

As  his  little  vessel  struggled  like  a  drowning  man  in 
tlie  yawning  concave  made  by  the  ship,  he  stood  with 
one  hand  firmly  grasping  his  low,  crooked  rudder,  and 
with  the  other  held  the  main  sheet,  which  alone  be 
tended.  A  short  pipe  protruded  from  his  mouth,  at 
which  he  puffed  away  incessantly  ;  one  eye  was  tightly 
closed,  and  the  other  was  so  contracted  in  a  network  of 
wrinkles,  that  I  could  just  discern  the  twinkle  of  a  grav 
pupil,  as  he  cocked  it  up  at  our  quarter-deck,  and  took 
in  with  it  the  noble  size,  bearing,  and  apparel  of  our 
fine  ship. 

A  duplicate  of  the  old  helmsman,  though  less  bat- 
tered by  storms  and  time,  wearing  upon  his  chalky  locks 
a  red,  woollen,  conical  cap,  was  "easing  off"  the  fore- 
sheet  as  the  little  boat  passed ;  and  a  third  was  stretch- 
ing his  neck  up  the  companion  ladder,  to  stare  at  the 
*'  big  ship,"  while  the  little  carroty-headed  imp,  who 
was  just  the  old  skipper  rateed,  was  performing  the 
culinary  operations  of  nis  little  kitchen  under  cover  of 
the  heavens." 

The  portions  of  the  book  immediately  relating  to 

New  Orleans — its  odd  buildings — its  motley  assemblage 
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REMP^heir  manners  and  firee  habitudes,  have 
j^g^/  delighted  us;  and  cannot  fail,  of  delighting, 
^g^eoeraJ,  all  lovers  of  the  stirring  and  life-like.  A 
Bonlist  of  talent  woald  find  New  Orleans  the  pbce  of 
aA  places  for  the  localities  of  a  romance-rand  in  such 
ease  he  might  derive  important  aid  from  the  "  Soulh- 
Wett"  of  Professor  Ingraham.  At  page  140,  vol.  i,  we 
vere  much  interested  in  the  following  account  of  a  fire^ 

"is  I  gained  the  front  of  this  mass  of  human  beings, 
that  adirity  which  most  men  possess,  who  are  not 
modelled  after  *'fat  Jack,*'  enabled  me  to  gain  an  ele- 
Tttioo  whence  I  had  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  whole 
Ktae  of  confli^ration.  The  steamers  were  lying  side 
by  side  at  the  Levte,  and  one  of  them  was  enveloped 
in  wreaths  of  flame,  bursting  from  a  thousand  cotton 
ImIcs,  which  were  piled,  tier  above  tier,  upon  her  decks. 
The  inside  boat,  though  having  no  cotton  on  board, 
was  rapidly  consuming,  as  the  huge  streams  of  fire 
lapped  and  twined  around  her.  The  night  was  per- 
fectly calm,  but  a  strong  whirlwind  had  been  created 
by  the  action  of  the  heat  upon  the  atmosphere,  and 
now  and  then  it  swept  down  m  its  invisible  power,  with 
the  **  noise  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,"  and  as  the  huge 
serpentine  flames  darlM  upward,  the  solid  cotton  bales 
voold  be  borne  round  the  tremendous  vortex  like  fea- 
thers, and  then — hurled  away  into  the  air,  blazing  like 
giaot  meteors — would  descend  heavily  and  rapidly  into 
the  dark  bosom  of  the  river.  The  next  moment  they 
vouM  rise  and  float  upon  the  surface,  black  unshapely 
OMUses  of  tinder.  As  tier  after  tier,  bursting  with  fire, 
fell  in  upon  the  burning  decks,  the  sweltering  flames, 
for  a  moment  smothered,  preceded  by  a  volcanic  dis- 
diarge  of  ashes,  which  fell  in  showers  upon  the  gaping 
spectators,  would  break  from  their  confinement,  and 
daning  upward  with  multitudinous  large  wads  of  cot- 
ton, fihooc  them  away  through  the  air,  filling  the  sky 
for  a  moment  with  a  host  of  flaming  balls.  Some  of 
them  were  borne  a  great  distance  through  the  air,  and 
filing  lightly  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  floated, 
from  their  buoyancy,  a  long  time  unextinguished.  The 
rirer  became  studded  with  fire,  and  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  below  the  city,  it  presented  one  of  the  most 
ma^iiifieent,  )ret  awful  spectacles^  I  had  ever  beheld  or 
imagined.  Literally  spangled  with  flame,  those  bum- 
inc  fragments  in  the  d  instance  being  diminished  to  specks 
of  light,  it  had  the  appearance,  though  far  more  daz- 
zling and  brilliant,  of  the  starry  firmament.  There 
were  hot  two  miserable  engines  to  play  with  tliis  gam- 
bolling monster,  which,  one  moment  lifting  itself  to  a 
great  height  in  the  air,  in  huge  spiral  wreaths,  like 
sQcne  immense  snake,  at  the  next  would  contract  itself 
within  iu  gk>wing  furnace,  or  coil  and  dart  along  the 
decks  like  troops  of  fiery  serpents,  and  with  the  roaring 
noise  of  a  volcano.*' 

Having  spoken  thus  far  of  the  *'  South- West,"  in 
terms  of  commendation,  we  must  now  be  allowed  to 
•SKrt,  m  pbin  wocds,what  we  have  before  only  partially 
hinted,  that  the  Professor  is  indebted,  generally,  for  his 
nieeesB,  more  to  the  innate  interest  of  his  subject  matter, 
than  to  his  manner  of  handling  it.  Numerous  instances 
of  bad  taste  occur  throughout  the  volumes.  The  con- 
>tsnt  straining  after  wit  and  vivacity  is  a  great  blemish. 
P«aliy  constructions  of  style  force  themselves  upon 
one's  attention  at  every  page.  Gross  blunders  in  syn- 
tax abound.  The  Professor  does  not  appear  to  undei^ 
ttuid  French.  This  is  no  sin  in  itself-— but  to  quote 
what  one  does  not  understand  is  a  folly.  Turks'  Heads 
«  U  Gft€,  for  example,  is  ridiculous — see  page  34,  vol.  i. 
Bolls  too  ore  occasionally  met  with — which  are  none  the 
better  for  being  classical  bulls.  We  cannot  bear  to  hear 
of  Boreas  blowing  Zephyrs. 


POETRY  OP  LIFE. 

The  Poetry  of  Life.  By  SanA  Stickney,  .Author  of 
"  Picturee  qf  PHvaU  Life."*  PhUadelpkia :  RepublUked 
by  Corey,  Leo,  tmd  Blanchard. 

These  two  volumes  are  subdivided  as  follows.  Cha- 
racteristics of  Poetry — Why  certain  objects  are,  or  are 
not  poetical — Individual  Associations — General  Asso- 
ciations—The Poetry  of  Flowers— The  Poetry  of  Trees 
—The  Poetry  of  Animals— The  Poetry  of  Evening— 
The  Poetry  of  the  Moon— The  Poetry  of  Rural  Life— 
The  Poetry  of  Painting— The  Poetry  of  Sound— The 
Poetry  of  Language— The  Poetry  of  Love— The  Poetry 
of  Grief— The  Poetry  of  Woman— The  Poetry  of  the 
Bible — The  Poetry  of  Religion — Impression — ^Imagina- 
tion— ^Power— Taste — Conclusion. 

In  a  Preface  remarkable  for  neatness  of  style  and 
precision  of  thought.  Miss  Stickney  has  very  properly 
circumscribed  within  definite  limits  the  design  of  her 
work— whose  title,  without  such  explanation,  might 
hove  led  us  to  expect  too  much  at  her  hands.  It  would 
have  been  better,  however,  had  the  fair  authoress,  by 
means  of  a  differetU  title,  which  her  habits  of  accurate 
thinking  might  have  easily  suggested,  rendered  this 
explanation  unnecessary.  Except  in  some  very  rare  in- 
stances, where  a  context  may  be  tolerated,  if  not  alto- 
gether justified,  a  work,  either  of  the  pen  or  the  pencil, 
should  contain  within  itself  every  thing  requisite  for 
its  own  comprehension.  "  The  design  of  the  present  voU 
umes,"  says  Miss  Stickney,  "  is  to  treat  of  poetic  feel- 
ing, rather  than  poetry ;  and  this  feeling  I  have  endea- 
vored to  describe  as  the  great  connecting  link  between 
our  intellects  and  our  afieclions ;  while  the  customs  of 
society,  as  well  as  the  license  of  modem  literature, 
aflbrd  me  sufficient  authority  for  the  use  of  the  word 
life  in  its  widely  extended  sense,  ss  comprehending  all 
the  functions,  attributes,  and  capabilities  peculiar  to 
sentient  beings." 

We  remember  having  read  the  "  Pictures  of  Private 
Life"  with  interest  of  no  common  kind,  and  with  a 
corresponding  anxiety  to  know  sometiiing  more  of  the 
author.  In  them  were  apparent  the  calm  entliusiasm, 
and  the  analytietd  Uwe  of  Seemly,  which  are  now  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  volumes  before  us.  We 
have  perused  the  "Poetry  of  Life"  with  an  earnestness 
of  attention,  and  a  degree  of  real  pleasure  very  seldom 
excited  in  our  minds.  It  is  a  work  giving  evidence  of 
more  profundity  than  discrimination — with  no  ordinary 
quantum  of  either.  What  is  said,  if  not  always  indis- 
putable, is  said  with  a  simplicity,  and  a  scrupulous 
accuracy  which  leave  us,  not  for  one  moment,  in  doubt 
of  what  is  intended,  ond  impress  us,  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  high  opuiion  of  the  author's  ability.  Miss 
Stickney 's  manner  is  very  good— her  English  pure, 
harmonious,  in  every  respect  unexceptionable.  With 
a  strong  understanding,  and  withal  a  keen  relish  for 
the  minor  forms  of  poetic  excellence — a  sirietnesi  of 
conception  which  will  ever  prevent  her  from  running 
into  gross  error — she  is  still,  we  think,  insuiliciently 
alive  to  the  ddicacies  of  the  beautiful — unable  fully  to 
appreciate  the  energies  of  the  sublime. 

We  were  forcibly  impressed  with  these  opinions,  in 

looking  over,  for  the  second  time,  the  chapter  of  our 

fair  authoress,  "  On  the  Poetry  of  Language."    What 

we  have  just  said  in  relation  to  her  accuracy  of  thought 

I  and  expression,  and  her  appreciation  of  the  minor  forms 
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of  poetic  excellence,  will  be  exemplified  in  the  passage 
we  DOW  quote,  beginning  at  page  187,  voL  i. 

"  There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate arrangement  of  words,  than  in  the  following 
stanza  from  Ciiilde  Harold : 

The  sails  were  filled,  and  fair  the  Ilzhl  winds  blew, 
As  elad  to  waft  him  from  his  naiiTenome ; 
Ano  fast  the  white  rocks  faded  from  bis  view, 
And  soon  were  lost  in  circumambient  foam } 
And  then  it  may  be  of  his  wish  to  roam 
Repented  he,  but  in  his  bosom  slept 
The  silent  thought,  nor  from  his  lips  did  come 
One  word  of  wail,  whilstothers  sate  and  wept. 
And  to  the  reckless  gales  unmaolj  moanjug  kept. 

Without  committing  a  crime  so  heinous  as  that  of 
entirely  spoiling  this  verse,  it  is  easy  to  alter  it  so  as  to 
bring  it  down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  composition  ;  and 
thus  we  may  illustrate  the  essential  difference  between 
poetry  and  mere  versification. 

The  sails  were  trimmed  and  fair  the  light  winds  Mew, 
As  glad  to  force  him  from  liis  native  home, 
And  fast  the  white  rocks  vnith'd  from  his  view, 
And  soon  were  lost  amid  the  eirclinn  foam  : 
And  then,  oercAaracc,  r/  hit  fond  with  to  roam 
Repented  he,  but  In  his  boeom  slept 
The  Wff  A,  nor  from  his  MilnU  lips  did  come 
One  mtmr^ful  word,  whilst  others  sat  and  wept. 
And  tolAe  keedle»i  hrtexe  thtir  fruitlnt  moaning  kept. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  harmony 
of  the  original  words  as  they  are  placed  in  this  stanza. 
The  very  sound  is  graceful,  as  well  as  musical;  like 
the  motion  of  the  wmds  and  waves,  blended  with  the 
majestic  movement  of  a  gallant  ship.  "  The  sails  were 
filled"  conveys  no  association  with  the  work  of  man; 
but  substitute  the  word  frtifimfd,  and  you  see  the  busy 
sailors  at  once.  The  word  'waft*  follows  in  perfect 
unison  with  the  whole  of  the  preceding  line,  and  main- 
tains the  invisible  agency  of  the  Might  winds;*  while 
the  word  '  glad*  before  it,  gives  an  idea  of  tlieir  power 
as  an  unseen  intelligence.  'Fading*  is  also  a  happy 
expression,  to  denote  the  gradual  obscurity  dnd  disap- 
pearing of  tlie  '  while  rocks  ;*  but  the  '  circumambient 
foam*  IS  perhaps  the  most  poetical  expression  of  the 
whole,  and  such  as  could  scarcely  have  proceeded  from 
a  low  or  ordinary  mind." 

All  this  is  well — but  what  follows  is  not  so.  "It  may 
be  amusing** — says  Miss  Slick nryi at  page  189,  "  to  see 
how  a  poet,  and  tliat  of  no  mean  order,  can  undesign- 
edly murder  his  own  offspring** — and  she  proceeds  to 
extract,  from  Shelley,  in  illustration,  some  passages,  of 
whose  exquisite  beauty  she  has  evidently  not  the  slight- 
est comprehension.    She  commences  with 

"  Misic,  when  soft  voices  die 
Vibratos  in  the  memory — 
Odours,  when  sweet  violets  sieXren, 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken.** 

*'  Sicken**  is  here  italicized ;  and  the  author  of  the 
"  Poetry  of  Life**  thinks  the  word  so  undeniably  offen- 
sive as  to  render  a  farther  allusion  to  it  unnecessary. 
A  few  lines  below,  she  quotes,  in  the  same  tone  of 
criticism,  the  terrific  image  in  the  Ode  to  Naples. 

"Naples! — thou  heart  of  men,  which  ever  pantest 
Naked,  beneatii  the  lidless  eye  of  Heaven  !'* 

And  again,  on  the  next  page,  from  the  same  author — 

"  Thou  art  the  wine  whose  drunkenness  is  all 
We  can  desire,  O  Love  !'* 

Miss  Stickney  should  immediately  burn  her  copy  of 
Shelley — ^it  is  to  her  capacities  a  sealed  book. 


in  them- 


MISS  SEDGWICK'S  SKE' 

TiduandSluUhn,  B^Miu  Sedgtnek, 
Linw9od9,"  "  Hope  JUdU;*  ^.  ^c.  PbUaddpkia :  CS  c^ , 
Lea,  and  BlauhanL 

This  volume  includes — A  Reminiscence  of  Federal- 
ism—The Catholic  Iroquois^The  Country  Cousin — 
Old  Maids— The  Chivalric  Sailor— Mary  Dyre— Ca- 
eoetiies  Scrlbendi— >The  Eldest  Sister — Sl  Catharine*s 
Eve — Romance  in  Real  Life — and  the  Canary  Family. 

Ail  of  these  pieces^  we  believe,  have  been  published 
befone.    Qf  most  of  them  we  cimi  speak  w ith  certainty — 
for  having,  in  earlier  days,  been  enamored  of  their  per- 
vading spirit  of  mingled  chivalry  and  pathos,  we  cannot 
how  forget  them  even  in  their  new  habiliments.     Old 
Maids — The  Country  Cousin — and  one  or  two  otliers, 
we  have  read  before — and  should  be  willing  to  read 
again.    These,  our  ancient  fi-iends,  are  worthy  of  the 
pen  which  wrote  "  Hope  Leslie**  and  '^he  Linwixids.'' 
"  Old  Makis,**  in  spite  of  the  equivocal  nature  of  its 
title,  is  full  of  noble  and  tender  feeling — a  specimen  of 
fine  writing,  involving  in  its  melancholy  details  what 
we  must  consider  the  beau-ideal  of  feminine  disinter- 
estedness— the  ne  fbu  uUn  of  sisterly  derotion.     The 
"  Country  Cousin'*  possesses  all  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  tale  just  spoken  of,  with  something  more  of  serious 
and  even  solemn  thought.    The  "Chivalric  Sailor"  is 
full  of  a  very  different,  and  of  a  more  exciting,  although 
less  painful  interest.  We  remember  its  original  appear- 
ance under  the  title  of  "  Modern  Chivalry."     The 
"  Romance  of  Real  Life"  we  now  read  for  the  first 
lime — it  is  a  tale  of  striking  vicissitudes,  but  not  the 
best  thing  we  have  seen  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Sedg- 
wick— that   a  story  is   "founded  on  fact,"  is   very 
seldom  a  recommendation.     "  The  Catholic  Iroquois" 
is  also  new  to  us — a  stirring  history  of  Christian  faith 
and  martyrdom.    The  "Reminiscence  of  Federalism" 
relates  to  a  period  of  thirty  years  ago  in  New  Eng- 
land— is  a  mingled  web  of  merriment  and  gloom- -and 
replete  with  engrossing  interest.     "  Mary  Dyre"  is  a 
veracious  sketch  of  certain   horrible  and  bltx>dy  facts 
which  are  a  portion  of   the  History  of  Fanaticism. 
Mary  is  slightly  mentioned  by  Sewal,  the  annalist  of 
"  the  people  called  Cluakers,'*  to  which  sect  the  maiden 
belonged.     She  died  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  con- 
science.   This  piece  originally  appeared  in  one  of  our 
Souvenirs.     "St.  Catherine's  Eve"  is  ^^une  hisioire 
touekante  qtii  morUre  a  quel  poini  Pensdgnenunt  rtligiettx 
pouvoU  itre  penerti,  et  eombien  le  Clergi  itoU  Unn  tPetrt 
le  gardien  de»  maura  pubiiqueM*^ — the  tale  appertains  to 
the  thirteenth  century.     "  Caco^thes  ScribeRdi"  is  tokl 
with  equal  grace  abd  vivacity.    "  The  Canary  Family" 
is  a  tale  for  the  young-'^brief,  pointed  andqtuiint.    But 
the  best  of  the  series,  in  every  respect,  is  the  sweet  and 
simple  history  of  "  The  Eldest  Sister.** 

While  we  rejoice  that  Miss  Sedgwick  has  thought 
proper  to  comiense  into  their  present  form  these  evi- 
dences of  her  genius  which  haye  been  so  long  floating 
at  random  before  the  eye  of  the  world — still  we  think 
her  rash  in  having  risked  the  publication  so  immedi- 
ately after  "The  Lin  woods."  None  of  these  "Sketches" 
have  the  merit  of  an  equal  number  of  pages  in  that 
very  fine  novel— and  the  descent  from  good  to  inferior 
(although  tlie  inferior  be  very  far  from  bad)  is  most 
generally  detrimental  to  literary  fame.  FaeiUt  deteenau 
tSvemn^ 
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REMINISCENCES  OP  NIEBUHR. 

Remkuscenea  of  an  Intemmne  wUh  Mr.  ^TUbuhr^  the 
Historian,  during  a  Remdenee  wUk  him  in  Rome,  in  the 
feen  16S2  and  182a.  By  Francis  Lteber^  Professor  of 
History  and  PolUieal  Economy  m  Soath  Carolina  Ccilege, 
PkSadeipkia :  Carey,  Lea,  and  BUmchard, 

Mr.  Nxebuhr  has  exercised  a  very  powerful  influence 
OB  the  spirit  of  his  age.  One  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  human  science  has  received,  not  only  addi- 
tk>nal  light,  but  an  entirely  novel  interest  and  character 
from  his  exertions.  Those  historiographers  of  Rome 
who  wrote  before  him,  were  either  men  of  insufficient 
talents,  or,  possessing  talents,  were  not  practical  states- 
men. Niebuhr  is  the  only  writer  of  Roman  history 
who  naites  intellect  of  a  high  order  with  the  indispen- 
sable knowledge  of  what  may  be  termed  the  art,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  science,  of  govemmenL  While, 
then,  we  read  with  avidity  even  common-place  memo- 
rials of  common-place  men,  (a  fact  strikingly  charac- 
teristic of  a  period  not  inaptly  denominated  by  the 
C^ermans  "  the  age  of  wigs,")  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
a  book  like  the  one  now  before  us,  will  fail  to  make  a 
deep  impression  npon  the  mind  of  the  public. 

Beyond  his  Roman  History^  our  acquaintance  extends 
to  only  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Niebuhi's  publications.  We 
remember  the  Life  of  his  Father,  of  which  an  English 
tianslatioa  was  printed  some  time  ago,  in  one  of  the 
tracts  of  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  issued  under 
the  direction  of  the  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge — and^  we  have  seen  The  Description  of  the 
OlyofRonu  (one  volume  of  it)  which  appeared  in  1829 
or  '30,  professedly  by  Bunsen  and  Platner,  but  in  the 
getting  up  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Mr. 
Niebahr's  having  had  the  greater  share.  The  Repre- 
stntaiiim  of  the  tntemat  Government  of  Great  Britain,  hy 
Bowl  Von  Vineke,  Berlin,  1815,  was  also  written,  most 
probably,  by  Mr.  N.  who,  however,  announced  himself 
as  editor  alone.  "  I  published,''  says  he,  in  the  Remi- 
msoences  we  are  now  reviewing,  "I  published  the  work 
on  Great  Britain  after  that  unfortunate  time  when  a 
foreign  people  ruled  over  us  (Germans)  with  a  cruel 
sword,  and  a  heartless  bureaucracy,  in  order  to  show 
what  liberty  is.  Those  who  oppressed  us  called  them- 
selves all  the  time  the  harbingers  of  liberty,  at  the  very 
moment  they  sucked  the  heart  blood  of  our  people ;  and 
we  wanted  to  show  what  liberty  in  reality  is."  A 
translation  of  an  Essay  on  the  Allegory  in  the  first  canto 
of  DanUf  written  by  our  historian  during  his  perusal  of 
the  poet,  and  intended  to  be  read,  or  perhaps  actually 
read,  in  one  of  the  learned  societies  of  Rome,  is  append- 
ed to  the  present  Tolume.  Mr.  L.  copied  it,  by  per- 
mission of  the  author,  from  the  original  in  Italian,  which 
was  found  in  a  copy  of  Dante  belonging  to  Mr.  Niebuhr. 
This  Essay,  we  think,  will  prove  of  deeper  interest  to 
readers  of  Italian  than  even  Mr.  Lieber  has  antici- 
pated. Its  opinions  differ  singularly  from  thoso  of  all 
the  conmientators  on  Dante — ^the  most  of  whom  main- 
tain that  the  wood  {la  selva)  in  this  famous  Allegory, 
should  be  understood  as  the  condition  of  the  human 
ioul,  shrouded  in  vice ;  the  hill  {U  coUe)  encircled  by 
light,  but  difficult  of  access,  as  virtue ;  and  the  furious 
beasts  {Ufere)  which  attack  the  poet  in  his  attempt  at 
ascending,  as  carnal  sins— an  interpretation,  always  put^ 
ting  us  ia  mind  of  the  flumk  in  the  Gesta  Romanorumf 


who,  speaking  of  the  characters  in  the  Iliad, 
"My  beloved,  Ulysses  is  Christ,  and  Achilles  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  Helen  represents  the  Human  Soul — Troy  is 
Hell— and  Paris  the  Devil " 

Dr.  Francis  Lieber  himself  is  well  known  to  the  Ame- 
rican public  as  the  editor  of  the  Elncyclopa?dia  Ameri- 
cana, in  which  compilation  he  was  assisted  by  Edward 
Wigglesworth,  and  T.  G.  Bradford,  Esqrs.  The  first 
original  work  of  our  author,  we  believe,  was  called 
Jounud  qf  my  Residence  in  Greece,  and  was  issued  at 
Leipzig  in  1823.  This  book  was  written  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Mr.  Niebuhr,  who  personally  superintended 
the  whole ;  Mr.  L.  reading  to  the  historian  and  his  wife, 
every  morning  at  breakfast,  what  had  been  completed 
in  the  preceding  afternoon.  Since  that  period  we  have 
seen,  from  the  same  pen,  only  The  Stranger  in  America^ 
in  two  volumes,  full  of  interest  and  extensively  circu- 
lated— and  the  book  whose  title  forms  the  heading  of 
this  article. 

Not  the  least  striking  portion  of  this  latter  work,  is 
its  Preface,  embracing  forty-five  pages.  Niebuhr's  no- 
ble nature  is,  herein,  rendered  hardly  more  apparent 
than  the  mingled  simplicity  and  enthusiasm  of  his  bio- 
grapher. The  account  given  by  Mr.  L.  of  his  first 
introduction  to  the  Prussian  minister — of  the  perplexing 
circumstances  which  led  to  that  introduction — of  his 
invitation  to  dinner,  and  consequent  embarrassment  on 
account  of  his  scanty  nether  habiliments — of  his  final 
domestication  in  the  house  of  his  patron,  and  of  the 
great  advantages  accruing  to  himself  therefrom — are  all 
related  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  prevarication, 
and  in  a  style  of  irresistibly  captivating  bonhommU  and 
naiveti, 

Mr.  Lieber  went,  in  1821,  to  Greece — ^led,  as  he  him- 
self relates,  "by  youthful  ardor,  to  assist  the  oppressed 
and  struggling  descendants  of  that  people,  whom  all 
civilized  nations  love  and  admire."  With  a  thousand 
others,  he  was  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  rendering 
any  assistance  to  the  objects  of  his  sympathy.  He 
found  it  impossible  either  to  fight,  or  to  get  a  dinner — 
either  to  live  or  to  die.  In  1822,  therefore  he  resolved, 
with  many  other  Philhellenes,  to  return.  Money,  how- 
ever, was  scarce,  and  the  adventurer  had  sold  nearly 
every  thing  he  possessed — ^but  to  remain  longer  was  to 
starve.  He  accordingly  "bargained  with  a  Greek,** 
and  took  passage  at  Missolonghi  (Messalunghi)  in  a 
small  Tessel  bound  for  Ancona.  After  a  rough  passage, 
during  which  the  "  tartan"  was  forced  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  bay  of  Gorzola,  the  wished-for  port  was  finally 
reached.  Here,  being  altogether  without  money,  Mr. 
Lieber  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Rome,  enclosing  the  letter 
to  an  eminent  artist  "My  friend,"  says  Mr.  L.  "hap- 
pened to  be  at  Rome,  and  to  have  money,  and  with  the 
promptness  of  a  German  student,  sent  me  all  he  pos- 
sessed at  the  time."  This  assistance  came  very  sea- 
sonably. It  enabled  the  Philhellenist  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  quarantine  at  Ancona.  Had  he  failed 
in  paying  them,  the  Captain  would  haye  been  bound 
for  the  sum,  and  Mr.  L.  would  have  been  obliged  finally 
to  discharge  the  debt,  by  serving  as  a  sailor  on  board 
the  Greek  vessel. 

Having,  at  length,  obtained  his  praftca,he  determined 
upon  visiting  Rome ;  and  the  anxiety  with  which  he  ap- 
peara  to  have  contemplated  the  defeat  of  his  hopes  in  this 
respect  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  roan.    His 
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passport  was  in  bad  order,  and  provisional,  and  he  had 
to  make  his  way  with  it  through  the  police  office  at 
Ancona.    He  was  informed  too,  that  orders  had  been 
received  from  Rome  forbidding  the  signature  of  pass- 
ports in  the  possession  of  persons  coming  from  Greece, 
except  for  a  direct  journey  home.    "You  are  a  Prus- 
sian,^ said  the  officer, "  and  I  must  direct  your  passport 
home  to  Germany.    I  will  direct  it  to  Florence :  your 
minister  there  may  direct  it  back  to  Rome.    Or  I  will 
direct  it  to  any  place  in  Tuscany  which  you  may 
choose ;  for  through  Tuscany  you  must  travel  in  order 
to  reach  Germany."    Mr.  L.  assures  us  he  never  felt 
more  wretched  than  on  hearing  this  announcemenL 
He  had  made  his  way  round  Rome  without  seeing  the 
Eternal  City.     The  examination  of  a  map  of  Italy, 
however,  gave  him  new  hope.    It  pointed  out  to  him 
how  near  the  south-western  frontier  line  of  Tuscany 
approaches  to  Rome.    The  road  from  Ancona  to  Orbi- 
tello,  he  thought,  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  to  the 
object  of  his  desires,  and  he  therefore  requested  the 
officer  to  direct  his  passport  to  Orbitello.     '*  Italians 
generally,"  says  Mr.  Lieber,  "are  exceedingly  poor 
geographers."    The  gentleman  whom  he  addressed. 


broke  off,  asking  me  to  return  to  dinner.  I  hesitated 
in  accepting  the  invitation,  which  he  seemed  unable  to 
understand.  He  probably  thought  that  a  person  in  my 
situation  ought  to  be  glad  to  receive  an  invitation  of 
this  kind ;  and,  in  fact  any  one  might  feel  gratified  in 
being  asked  to  dine  with  him,  especially  in  Rome. 
When  I  saw  that  my  motive  for  declining  so  flattering 
an  invitation  was  not  understood,  I  said,  throwing  a 
glance  at  my  dress,  '*  Really,  sir,  1  am  not  in  a  state  to 
dine  with  an  excellency."  He  stamped  with  his  foot, 
and  said  with  some  animation,  **  Are  diplomatists  al- 
ways believed  to  be  so  cold-hearted!  1  am  the  same 
that  I  was  in  Berlin  when  I  delivered  my  lectures: 
your  remark  was  wrong."*  Ho  argument  could  be 
urstd  against  such  reasons. 

I  recollect  that  dinner  with  delight  His  conversa- 
tion, abounding  in  rich  and  various  knowledge  and 
striking  observations:  his  great  kindness ;  theacc^uaint- 
ance  I  made  with  Mrs.  Niebuhr;  his  lovely  childien, 
who  were  so  beautiful,  that  when,  at  a  later  period,  I 
used  to  walk  with  them,  the  women  would  exclaim, 
**JSa  giiorddle,  guarcfole,  che  angdiP* — a  good  dinner 
(which  I  had  not  enjoyed  for  a  long  time)  in  a  hi?h 
vaulted  room,  the  ceiling  of  which  was  painted  in  the 
style  of  Italian  palaces;  a  picture  by  the  mild  Francia 
close  by ;  the  sound  of  the  murmuring  fountain  in  the 

r.rden,  and  the  refreshing  beverages  m  coolers,  which 
had  seen,  but  the  day  TOfore,  represented  in  some  of 


inquired  of  another  in  the  adjoining  room,  whether   ^^^  ^^^^  masterly  pictures  of  the  Italian  schools :— in 
Orbitello  was  in  Tuscany,  or  belonged  to  the  Papal   short,  my  consciousness  of  being  at  dinner  with  Niebohr 


territory.  Mr.  L.  pointed  out  the  place  on  the  map : 
it  was  situated  just  within  the  colors  which  distinguish- 
ed Tuscany  from  the  other  states  of  Italy.  This  satis- 
fied the  police,  and  the  passport  was  made  out. 

Having  hired  a  vetturino  our  traveller  proceeded  to- 
wards Orbitello.  A  few  miles  beyond  Nepi,  at  the  Co- 
lonneta,  the  road  divides,  and  the  coachman  was  desired 
to  pursue  the  path  leading  to  Rome.  A  bribe  silenced 
all  objectionsi  and  when  near  the  city,  Mr.  L.  jumped 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  entered  the  Porta  del  Populo. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  dwell  in  Rome  without  the 
sanction  of  the  police,  and  this  sanction  could  not  be 
obtained  without  a  certificate  from  the  Prussian  minis- 
ter that  our  fiiend's  passport  was  in  order.  Mr.  Lieber 
therefore  "  hoping  that  a  scholar  who  had  written  the 
history  of  Rome  could  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  drive  away 
thence  a  pilgrim  without  allowing  him  time  to  see  and 
study  it,"  resolved  on  disclosing  his  situation  frankly  to 
Mr.  Niebuhr. 

The  Prussian  minister  resided  at  the  Palazzo  Orsini 
— he  was  engaged  and  could  not  be  seen — but  the  sec- 
retary of  the  legation  received  the  visiter  kindly,  and 
having  learned  his  story,  retired  to  an  inner  apartment 
Soon  afterwards  he  returned  with  a  paper  written  in  Mr. 
Niebuhr's  own  hand.  It  was  the  necessary  permission 
to  reside  in  Rome.  A  sum  of  money  was  at  the  same 
time  presented  to  Mr.  L.  which  the  secretary  assured 
him  was  part  of  a  sum  Prince  Henry  (brother  to  the 
reigning  king,)  had  placed  at  the  minister's  disposal  for 
the  assistance  of  gentlemen  who  might  return  from 
Greece.  Mr.  L.  was  informed  also  that  Niebuhr 
would  see  him  on  the  following  day.  The  result  of  the 
interview  we  must  give  in  the  words  of  our  author. 

When  I  went  the  next  momrog  at  the  appointed 
time,  as  1  thought,  Mr.  Niebuhr  met  me  on  the  stairs, 
being  on  the  pomt  of  going  out  He  received  me  with 
kindness  and  affability,  returned  with  roe  to  his  room, 
made  me  relate  my  whole  story,  and  appeared  much 
pleased  that  1  could  give  him  some  information  respect- 
ing Greece,  which  seemed  to  be  not  void  of  interest  to 
him.    Our  conversation  lasted  several  hours,  when  he 


in  his  house  in  Rome — and  all  this  in  so  bold  relief  to 
my  late  and  not  unfrequently  di^usting  su^rings, 
would  have  rendered  the  moment  one  of  almost  perfect 
enjoyment  and  happiness,  had  it  not  been  for  an  annoy- 
ance which,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  appear  here  a  mere 
trifle.  However,  reality  often  widely  diflers  from  its 
description  on  paper.  Objects  of  great  eficct  for  the 
moment  become  light  as  air,  and  others,  shadows  and 
vapors  in  reality,  swell  into  matters  of  weighty  conside- 
ration when  subjected  to  the  recording  pen ; — a  truth, 
by  the  wa^,  which  applies  to  our  daily  life,  as  well  as 
to  transactions  of  powerful  tffeci  ;-^«nd  it  is,  therefore, 
the  sifting  tact  which  constitutes  one  of  the  moat  neces- 
sary, yet  difficult,  reouisites  for  a  sound  historian. 

My  dress  consistea  as  yet  of  nothing  better  than  a 
pair  of  unblacked  shoes,  auch  as  are  not  unfrequently 
worn  in  the  Levant ;  a  pair  of  socks  of  coarse  Oreex 
wool;  the  brownish  pantaloons  firequently  worn  by 
sea*captains  in  the  Mediterranean;  and  a  blue  frock- 
coat,  through  which  two  balls  had  passed — a  fate  to 
which  the  olue  cloth  cap  had  likewise  been  exposed. 
The  socks  were  exceedingly  short,  hardly  covering  my 
ankles,  and  so  indeed  were  the  pantaloons ;  so  that, 
when  I  was  in  a  sitting  petition,  they  refused  me  the 
charity  of  meeting,  with  an  obstinacy  which  reminded 
me  of  the  irreconcileable  temper  of  the  two  brothers  in 
Schiller's  Bride  of  Messina.  There  happened  to  dine 
with  Mr.  Niebuhr  another  lady  besides  Mrs.  Niebuhr ; 
and  my  embarrassment  was  not  small  when,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  dinner,  the  children  rose  and  played 
about  on  the  ground,  and  I  saw  my  poor  extremities 
exposed  to  all  the  frank  remarks  of  quick-sighted  child- 
hood ;  fearing  as  I  did,  at  the  same  time,  the  still  more 
trying  moments  after  dinner,  when  I  should  be  obli|!ed 
to  take  coffee  near  the  ladies,  unprotected  by  the  kindly 
shelter  of  the  table.  Mr.  Niebuhr  observed,  perhaps, 
that  something  embarrassed  me,  and  he  redoubled,  if 
possible,  his  kmdness. 

After  dinner  he  proposed  a  walk,  and  asked  tlie  ladies 
to  accompany  us.  I  pitied  them ;  but  as  a  gentleman 
of  their  acquaintance  had  dropped  in  by  this  time,  who 
gladly  accepted  the  offer  to  walk  with  us,  they  were 
spared  the  mortification  of  taking  my  arm.  Mr.  Nie- 
buhr, probably  remembering  what  I  had  said  of  my 
own  appearance  in  the  morning,  put  his  arm  under 
mine,  and  thus  walked  with  me  for  a  long  time.    AA«r 

«  Dot  wirMOeinHeh  were  his  words. 
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our  return,  when  I  ioteoded  to  take  leaiTe,  be  asked  me 
vhether  I  wished  for  any  thine.  I  said  I  should  like 
to  borrow  his  History.  He  had  but  one  copjr,  to  which 
he  had  added  notes,  and  which  he  did  not  wish,  there- 
fee^  to  lend  out  of  hia  bouse ;  but  he  said  he  would  get 
a  eopy  for  me.  As  to  hia  other  books,  he  gave  me  the 
key  of  his  library  to  take  whatever  I  liked.  He  laugh- 
ed when  I  tetumed  laden  with  books,  and  dismissed  me 
in  the  kindest  manner. 

Mr.  Lieber  became  the  constant  companion  of  Niebuhr 
in  his  daily  walks  after  dinner,  during  one  of  which 
tbeprofwsition  was  discussed  to  which  we  have  formerly 
referred — that  of  our  aiitbor's  writing  an  account  of  his 
joamey  in  Greece.  In  March  1823,  the  minister  quitted 
Rome,  and  took  Mr.  Lieber  with  bim  to  Naples.  By 
way  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Bologna,  they  afterwards 
went  to  the  Tyrol — and  in  Inspruck  they  parted.  A 
eocnspondence  of  the  most  familiar  and  friendly  nature 
was,  however,  kept  up,  with  little  intermission,  until  the 
death  of  th:  historian  in  1831. 

Mr.  Lieber  disclaims  the  design  of  any  thing  like  a 
complete  record  of  all  the  interesting  or  important  sen- 
timents of  Niebuhr  during  his  own  residence  with  him. 
He  does  not  profess  to  give  even  all  the  most  important 
facts  or  opinions.  He  observes,  with  great  apparent 
justice,  that  he  lived  in  too  constant  a  state  of  excite- 
ment to  record  regularly  all  he  saw  or  heard.  His  pa- 
pers too  were  seized  by  the  police — and  have  undergone 
its  criticism.  Some  have  been  lost  by  this  process^  and 
others  in  a  subsequent  life  of  wandering.  Still  we  can 
t«ire  our  readers  that  those  presented  to  us  in  the 
present  volume,  are  of  the  greatest  interesL  They 
enable  us  to  form  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  truly 
great  man  to  whom  they  relate  than  we  have  hitherto 
entertained,  and  have  moreover,  not  unfrequently,  an 
iaterest  altogether  their  own. 


YOtJNG  WIFE'S  BOOK. 

The  Ymmg  Wife*  Book;  A  Manual  qf  Mord,  RtUgi- 
§iu,md  DomutU  JhUies,  PhUaddpHa:  CareyfLea,md 
Btmtktrd, 

We  can  conscientiously  recommend  this  little  book, 
not  only  to  that  particular  class  of  our  fair  friends  for 
whom  it  is  most  (Piously  intended,  but,  in  general,  to 
all  lovers  of  good  reading.  We  had  expected  to  find  in 
it  a  series  of  mere  homilies  on  the  Duties  of  a  Wife, 
bat  were  agreeably  disappointed.  Such  things  are,  no 
doubt,  excellent  in  their  way,  but  unhappily  are  rarely 
of  much  service,  for  the  idmple  reason  that  they  are 
rarely  read.  Unless  strikingly  novel,  and  well  writ- 
ten, they  are  too  apt  to  be  disregarded.  The  present 
volume  is  made  up  of  mingled  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion. Short  and  pithy  LesMUi  on  Jtforst  Duties^  on  tha 
JVner  OhiigaUons  of  Married  Life,  on  Jtfonners,  on  Fa- 
dmm,  on  Dreso-^Ditdoptetf  and  Arucdoies  connected 
with  subjects  of  a  similar  nature — ^form  the  basis  of  the 
book. 

In  one  reelect  vre  must  quarrel  with  the  publication. 
Neither  the  title  page,  nor  the  Preface,  gives  us  any 
information  in  regard  to  the  biblical  history  of  the  work. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  every  reader,  in  perus- 
ing a  book,  feels  some  solicitude  to  know,  for  example, 
»ho  wroCe  il;  or  (if  this  information  be  not  attainable,) 
at  least  wAer e  U  was  wrilten — whether  in  his  native 
country,  or  in  a  foreign  land — ^whether  it  be  original, 
or  a  compilation-— whether  it  be  a  new  publication  or  a 


re-publication  of  old  matter — ^whether  we  are  indebted 
for  it  to  one  author,  or  to  more  than  one — in  short,  all 
those  indispensable  details  which  appertain  to  a  book 
ecntidered  merdy  as  a  book.  The  habit  of  neglecting 
these  things,  is  becoming  very  prevalent  in  America* 
Works  are  daily  re-published,  from  foreign  copies,  with^ 
out  any  prtmd  facie  evidence  by  which  we  may  distin- 
guish them  from  original  publications;  and  many  a 
reader,  of  light  literature  especially,  finds  himself  in  the 
dilemma  of  praising  or  condemning  unjustly  as  Amerif- 
can,  what,  most  assuredly,  he  has  no  good  reason  for 
supposing  to  be  English. 

In  the  Young  WiJtU  Book  now  before  us,  are  seveiUy- 
ihree  articlea  Of  these,  one  is  credited  to  the  thirty* 
first  chapter  of  jProeerfrs— ntne  to  StanelfiariPt  LadyU  G{/l 
— and  two  to  an  Old  EnglUh  Dtimie.  Some  /our  or  JSse 
belong  to  the  Spectator,  Seven  or  eight  we  recognize 
as  old  acqusuntances  without  being  able  to  call  to  mind 
where  we  have  seen  them ;  and  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
bear  internal  evidence  of  a  foreign  origin.  Of  the  ba- 
lance we  know  nothing  whatever  beyond  their  intrinsic 
merit,  which  is,  in  all  instances,  very  great.  Judgment 
and  fiine  tasto  have  been  employed,  undoubtedly,  in  the 
book.  Asa  whole  it  is  excellent — but,  for  all  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  it  may  have  been  originally  written, 
translated,  or  compiled,  in  Philadelphia,  in  London,  or 
in  Timbuctoo. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

The  Lye  and  Surpriaing  Jldventures  ofRoHnaan  CruaoCf 
of  York,  Mariner :  with  a  Biographieal  Jlecount  of  Defoe* 
Illustrated  with  Fifty  Characteristic  Cuts,  from  Drawings 
by  William  Harvey,  Esq,  and  engraved  by  Adams,  A*eio 
York :  PuhUshed  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 

This  publication  is  worthy  of  the  Harpers.  It  is  an 
honor  to  the  counOy — ^not  more  in  the  fine  taste  dis- 
played in  its  getting  up,  than  as  evincing  a  just  appr^ 
ciation  of  an  invaluable  work.  How  fondly  do  we 
recur,  in  memory,  to  those  enchanted  days  of  our  boy- 
hood when  we  first  learned  to  grow  serious  over  Ro- 
binson Crusoe ! — when  we  first  found  the  spirit  of  wild 
adventure  enkindling  within  us,  as,  by  the  dim  ^n 
light,  we  labored  out,  line  by  line,  the  marvellous  import 
of  those  pages,  and  hung  breathless  and  trembling  with 
eagemesA  over  their  absorbing— over  their  enchaining 
interest!  Alas!  the  days  of  desolate  islands  are  no 
more!  "Nothing  farther,"  as  Vapid  says,  "can  be 
done  in  that  line.'*  Wo,  henceforward,  to  the  Defoe 
who  shall  prate  to  us  of  *'  undiscovered  bournes."  There 
is  positively  not  a  square  inch  of  new  ground  for  any 
future  Selkirk.  Neither  in  the  Indian,  in  the  Padflc, 
nor  in  the  Atlantic,  has  he  a  shadow  of  hope.  The 
Southern  Ocean  has  been  incontinently  ransacked,  and 
in  the  North— Scoresby,  Franklin,  Parry,  Rosa,  Rosi 
&  Co.  have  been  little  better  than  so  many  salt  water 
Paul  Prys. 

While  Defoe  would  have  been  fairly  entitled  to  im- 
mortality had  he  never  written  Robinson  Crusoe,  yet 
his  many  other  very  excellent  writings  have  nearly 
faded  from  our  attention,  in  the  superior  lustre  of  the 
Adventures  of  the  Mariner  of  York.  What  better  po»> 
sible  species  of  reputation  could  the  author  have  desired 
for  that  book  than  the  species  which  it  has  so  long  en- 
joyed? It  has  become  a  hou^hold  thing  in  nearly  every 
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family  in  Christendom  7  Yet  never  was  admiration  of 
any  work— universal  admiration— roore  indiscriminate- 
ly or  more  inappropriately  bestowed.  Not  one  person 
in  ten — ^nay,  not  one  person  in  five  hundred,  has,  during 
the  perusal  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  most  remote  con- 
ception that  any  particle  of  genius,  or  even  of  common 
talent,  has  been  employed  in  its  creation !  Men  do  not 
look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a  literary  performance. 
Defoe  has  none  of  their  thoughts— Robinson  all  The 
powers  which  have  wrought  the  wonder  have  been 
thrown  into  obscurity  by  the  very  stupendousness  of 
the  wonder  they  have  wrought !  We  read,  and  become 
perfect  abstractions  in  the  intensity  of  our  interest — ^we 
dose  the  book,  and  are  quite  satisfied  that  we  could 
have  written  as  well  ourselves  7  All  this  is  effected  by 
the  potent  magic  of  verisimilitude.  Indeed  the  author 
of  Crusoe  must  have  possessed,  above  all  other  facul- 
ties^  what  has  been  termed  the  faculty  of  ideniifi- 
caHon — ^that  dominion  exercised  by  volition  over  imi^- 
nation  which  enables  the  mind  to  lose  its  own,  in  a 
fictitious,  individuality.  This  includes,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  the  power  of  abstraction ;  and  with  these  ke3r8 
we  may  partially  unlock  the  mystery  of  that  spell 
which  has  so  long  invested  the  volume  before  us.  But 
a  complete  analysis  of  our  interest  in  it  cannot  be  thus 
afibrded.  Defoe  is  largely  indebted  to  his  subject.  The 
idea  of  man  in  a  state  of  perfect  isolation,  although  often 
entertained,  was  never  before  so  comprehensively  carried 
out.  Indeed  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  to  the 
thoughts  of  mankind  argued  the  extent  of  its  influence 
on  their  sympathies,  while  the  fact  of  no  attempt  having 
been  made  to  give  an  embodied  form  to  the  conception, 
went  to  prove  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking.  But 
the  true  narrative  of  Selkirk  in  1711,  with  the  powerful 
impression  it  then  made  upon  the  public  mind,  sufficed 
to  inspire  Defoe  with  both  the  necessary  courage  for 
his  work,  and  entire  confidence  in  its  success.  How 
wonderful  has  been  the  result ! 

Besides  Robinson  Cruioe,  Defoe  wrote  no  less  than 
(100  hundred  and  eight  works.  The  chief  of  these  are  the 
Speculum  Crape-Gcwnorum,  a  reply  to  Roger  L'Estrange, 
and  characterized  principally  by  intemperate  abuse — a 
T^rtatise  againat  tke  Turks,  written  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  England  "that  if  it  was  the  interest  of  Pro- 
testantism not  to  increase  the  influence  of  a  Catholic 
power,  it  was  infinitely  more  so  to  oppose  a  Moham- 
medan one" — an  Eaaay  on  ProjeeUf  displaying  great  in- 
genuity, and  mentioned  in  terms  of  high  approbation 
by  our  own  Franklin — the  Poor  J\San*s  Pteo,  a  satire 
levelled  against  the  extravagances  of  the  upper  ranks 
of  British  society — the  Trtubom  Englishmanj  composed 
with  a  view  of  defending  the  king  from  the  abuse 
heaped  upon  him  as  a  foreigner — the  Shortest  Way  with 
the  DissenterSf  a  work  which  created  strong  excitement, 
and  for  which  the  author  suffered  in  the  pillory — the 
Rrformation  of  Manners,  a  satirical  poem,  containing 
passages  of  uncommon  force,  that  is  to  say,  uncommon 
for  Defoe,  who  was  no  poet — More  Reformation,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  above — Giving  Alms  no  Charity,  an  ex- 
cellent treatise — a  Preface  to  a  tran^ation  of  Drelincourt 
on  Death,  in  which  is  contained  the  '*  true  narrative"  of 
Mrs.  Veal's  apparition — the  History  of  the  Union,  a 
publication  of  much  celebrity  in  the  days  of -its  author, 
and  even  now  justly  considered  as  placing  him  among 
the  **  soundest  historians  of  his  time" — the  Famiiy  in- 


structor, "  one  of  the  most  valuable  systems  of  practical 
morality  in  the  language" — the  History  of  MM  Flanders, 
including  some  striking  but  coarsely  executed  paintings 
of  low  life — the  Life  qf  CoUmd  Jaque,  in  which  an  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  hero's  residence  in  Virginia — the 
Memoirs  of  a  Cavdier,  a  book  belonging  more  properly 
to  History  than  to  Fictitious  Biography,  and  wbich  has 
been  often  mistaken  for  a  true  narrative  of  the  civil  wars 
in  England  and  Germany— the  History  of  the  Pimgute^ 
which  Dr.  Mead  considered  an  authentic  record— «nd 
Religious  Courtship,  which  acquired  an  extensive  popu- 
larity, and  ran  through  innumerable  editions.  In  the 
multiplicity  of  his  other  publications,  and  amid  a  life  of 
perpetual  activity,  Defoe  found  time,  likewise,  to  edit 
his  Review,  which  existed  for  more  than  nine  years, 
conunencing  in  February  1704,  and  ending  in  May 
1713.  This  periodical  is  justly  entitled  to  be  consider- 
ed the  original  of  the  Tatlers  and  Spectators,  which 
were  afterwards  so  fashionable.  Political  intelligence, 
however,  constituted  the  greater  portion  of  its  maierieL 
The  Edition  of  Robinson  Crusoe  now  before  as  is 
worthy  of  all  praise.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  mors 
beautiful  book.  It  is  an  octavo  of  470  pages.  The 
fifty  wood  cuts  with  which  it  is  ornamented  are,  for  the 
most  part,  admirable.  We  may  instance,  as  particu- 
larly good,  those  on  pages  6,  27,  39,  49,  87,  88,  92,  137, 
146,  256,  and  396.  The  design  on  the  title  page  is  su- 
perlative. In  regard  to  the  paper,  typography,  and 
binding  of  the  work,  that  taste  must  be  fastidious  indeed 
which  can  find  any  fault  with  either. 

CHRISTIAN  FLORIST. 

The  Christion  ftorist;  containing  the  English  0nd  JBo- 
tanical  Barnes  of  d^erent  Plants,  with  their  Properties 
briefly  delineated  and  explained^  lUustraled  by  Tcxis  of 
Scripture,  and  accompanied  wUh  Poeticed  Extracts  from 
various  Authors,  First  American,  from  the  Second  Lon- 
don EdiHon,    Philadelphia :  Carey,  Lea  ^  Blanehard, 

The  title,  which  our  readers  will  perceive  is  a  long 
one,  sufficiently  explains  the  nature  and  design  of  this 
little  book.  It  is  very  well  adapted  for  a  Christmas 
present,  to  those  especially  whose  minds  ore  imbtied  at 
the  same  time  with  a  love  of  flowers — and  of  him  who 
is  a  God  of  flowers,  as  well  as  of  mightier  things.  The 
mechanical  execution  of  the  volume  is  unexceptiona- 
ble, and  the  rich  colors  of  the  Dahlia  show  to  no  little 
advantage  in  the  frontispiece.  The  poetical  selections 
are,  for  the  most  part,  excellently  chosen,  and  the  proeo 
commentaries  on  each  article  in  good  taste,  and  often 
of  great  interest. 

Speaking  of.  alterations  made  in  the  Second  London 
Edition,  the  Authors  of  the  work  say  in  their  Pre&ce 
"  We  believe  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  those  sug- 
gested have  been  adopted,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
which  proposed  the  rejection  of  the  first  piece  of  Poetry 
attached  to  the  Sun  Flower."  These  words  excited 
our  curiosity,  and  turning  to  page  42,  we  found  six  lines 
from  Moore.  It  seems  these  had  been  objected  to,  not  on 
account  of  any  thing  intrinsically  belonging  to  the  verses 
themselves,  (what  fault  indeed  could  be  found  there  ?) 
but  (will  it  be  believed?)  on  account  of  the  author  ffiht 
wrote  them.  The  Christian  Florist  deserves  the  good 
will  of  all  sensible  persons,  if  for  nothing  else — ^for  the 
spirit  with  which  its  authors  have  disregarded  a  bigotry 
so  despicable. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

TO  THIS 
80UTIUBHV  IdLTBRART  MBSSBSNGKIU 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICE. 

We  are  very  proud  in  being  able  to  afford  our  friends 
n  mny  and  ao  great  evidencea  of  the  Messenger's 
popdarity,  aa  are  contained  in  the  following  Notices,** 
From  all  qnartera  we  have  received  encouragement — in 
tlie  approval  of  our  paat  labors,  and  in  prophecies  of  our 
future  loccesa.  We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  iniereatcd  in  the  advancement  of  Southern 
Lhera'ure,  to  the  matter,  the  manner,  and  the  nufce^ 
especially,  of  the  Extracts  subjoined.  We  hazard  little 
in  saf  ing,  that  never  b^ore  in  America  hat  any  Jcumal 
edUdJtrtk  99  KfumioMiu/y,  tesiimanwU  to  tmequhoeaUy 
JbiUrmgf  SI  the  First  Mimber  qf  the  Second  Volume  of 
mr  **  SmiUum  LUeranf  Messenger  J* 

Frvm  the  Rkkmcmd  Whig. 

Tie  LUerary  Messenger, — Nothtnf^  is  more 
repulsive  (o  our  taste,  than  puffing — one  of  tlie 
irti6ces  of  book-making  and  Inwk-selling,  reduced 
in  this  our  time,  to  a  science.  It  is  dishonest,  for 
it!  object  is  gain  at  the  expense  of  truth,  and  its 
meaasare  imposition  on  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  tricks  of  trade.  It  is  unjust,  A>r  modest 
ind  unobtrusive  merit  is  oAen  compelled  to  lan- 
guish, from  the  rival  advantage  given  to  mediocrity 
or  vorthlessness,  by  the  meretricious  puff  direct. 
It  it  injurious  and  disgraceful  to  Literature,  and 
for  ourselves,  ire  feel  a  repugnance  to  whatever 
we  see  puffed,  by  which  we  mean  praise  dispro- 
portioned  to  merit,  and  praise  administered  by  the 
shovel  full,  without  the  administerer  being  possibly 
able  or  pretending  to  assign  a  cause  or  to  point  out 
a  beauty  to  justify  his  rapture. 

Mr.  While's  Literary  Messenger  is  either  the 
most  tnmsoendantly  able  periodical  in  the  Uniteil 
Slates, or  its  proprietor  has  been  most  particularly 
ncoessful  in  eliciting  the  puff— fi>r  it  attracts  more 
of  the  notice  of  the  Press,  and  is  more  uniformly 
admired  and  praiaed  upon  the  appearance  of  its 
nocesiiTe  nunihers,  than  all  the  Literary  Periodi- 
cals in  the  United  States  put  together.  The  N orth 
American,  Quarterly,  &c.  are  comparatively  lost 
■i^toC  It  is  universally  noticed — not  only  m  the 
newspaper  press  of  the  great  towns  and  cities,  but 
in  the  obscurest  village  sheet  throughout  the  land. 
As  Virginians  and  Southrons,  solicitous  for  the 
honor  of  Southern  Literature,  we  are  proud  to 
lielieve  that  this  extensive  favor  bestowed  u\xm  the 
Messenger,  flows  from  its  deserts,  an  opinion  con- 
firmed by  our  personal  knowledge  of  its  enterpris- 
iog,  esteemed  and  modest  proprietor. 

The  last  No.  of  the  Messenger  (for  December) 
which  commences  the  2d  volume,  is  most  emphati- 
cally admired  and  extensively  complimented  by 
the  American  Press,  and  we  have  read  portions  of 
it  with  much  satisfaction.  Among  the  rest,  our 
jriend  Noah  expresses  bis  pleasure,  and  any  dealer 
in  Literary  wares  may  be  happy  to  receive  the 

*TW  Rfldees  bara  appended,  are  very  far  fh>Bi  mlt  we  hate 
i«oal»el  lliBj  are  omitted  for  want  of  room.  All  those  left 
001,  an  naeseepcwoablj  lUttarinf  lo  ourselfss. 


countenance  of  so  fine  a  genius  as  the  Major.  We 
are  no  critics,  and  beg  leave  to  adopt  his  review 
with  some  qualification.  We  would  praise  the 
Barbary  Sketches  more,  for  we  really  view  them 
as  the  very  best  specimens  o(  History  by  any 
American.  Wc  will  not  subscribe  to  the  sentence 
against'*  Eliza  of  Richmond;"  and  the  Major  must 
look  over  the  "  Broken  Heart"  again,  and  the  next 
time  wipe  the  moisture  from  his  specs 

The  Critical  Notices  are  much  to  our  tasfe— 
decided  in  their  character,  correct  (as  we  think) 
in  judgment,  and  lashing  dullness,  as  it  always 
deserves  to  he  lashed,  wiln  a  cat-o'-nine- tails. 

Major  Noah  says — 

"  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for  Decern^ 
ber,  Richmond,  Fa. :  T.  W.  White,  Proprietor. 
We  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  our 
literary  friends  to  this  excellent  periodical,  now 
commencing  the  second  volume,  and  sustaining  its 
deservedly  acquired  reputation,  it  is  not  only  tlie 
neatest  in  typographical  execution — in  whiteness 
of  paper  and  elegance  of  type,  of  any  American 
publication  of  the  kind,  but  contains  also  a  greater 
amount  of  useful  and  entertaining  original  matter, 
both  in  prose  and  |)oetry — especially  the  latter, 
which,  taken  en  masse^  is  quite  difierent  from  the 
namby-pamby  trash  that  is  spreading  like  an  epi- 
demic over  tne  republic  of  letters— choking  and 
smothering  with  its  noxious  weeds  those  gems  and 
flowers  of  purer  mould,  which  are  the  offspring 
and  inspiration  of  nature  and  of  genius.  I  he 
"Sketches  of  the  Barbary  States,"  are  written 
by  an  able  pen,  and  are  full  of  valuable  historical 
details.  The  lines  to  "  October,"  by  Uliza,  of 
Maine,  possess  the  vein  of  true  poetry ;  the  ten- 
derness and  the  luxuriant  imagery  of  some  of  Mrs. 
Hemans'.  How  rich  the  pageantry  of  some  of 
the  author's  thoughts  when  describing  the  gorge* 
ous  tints  of  an  autumnal  foliage: 

'*  And  the  rays  of  glorioae  eanehine  there  In  eaddenlng  lustra 

fikll— 
Tie  the  funeral  pageant  of  a  king  with  hie  gold  and  crfmeon 

pall," 

The  ''  Broken  Heart,"  by  Eliza,  of  Richmond, 
is  a  failure.  She  must  not  attempt  blank  verse  for 
common-place  subjects.  The  verses  on  "  Halley 's 
Comet"  are  smooth  and  passable.  The  ''  Remi- 
niscences of  Mexico"  might  as  well  have  been 
omitted.  These  diaries  and  guide  books,  are 
*'  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable."  If  the  writer  had 
given  us  some  insight  into  the  mysterious  ruins 
and  antiquities  of  Mexico — its  romantic  traditions 
— we  would  have  thanked  him.  The  theme  is 
exciting  and  absorbing,  and  would  have  been  new, 
and  a  glorious  prize  for  immortality.  Mr.  Foe's 
"Unpublished  Drama"  does  not  suit  our  taste. 
Why  eternally  ring  the  changes  on  those  everlast- 
ing and  hackneyed  Venetian  Doges  and  Italian 
Counts — latticed  balconies,  and  verandas — time 
out  of  mind  exhausted?  The  "  Address  on  Educa- 
tion" is  puerile,  crude,  and  common-place.  We 
cannot  discover  its  "  brilliant  eloquence"  nor  '*  im- 
pressive eperg)j,"  spoken  of  in  the  critical  notice. 
The  object  of  it  was  well  enough.  The  "  Wis- 
sahiccon,"  properly  handled,  might  have  been 
wrought  into  a  stirring  historical  portrait.  The 
lines  to  "  Memory,"  are  pretty.  Those  entitled 
"  Macedoine,"  have  much  fire  and  power.  But 
"  Lionel  Granby,"  is  a  redeeming  chapter  worth 
all  the  foregoing.  Why  not  give  one-thinl  the 
magazine  to  so  accomplished  a  writer,  so  original 
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a  thinker?  The  '*  Dream,"  is  good  poetry,  lor 
blank  verse,  which  is  saying  much.  But  the 
*'  SlDBtch,"  by  A.  L.  Beard,  M.  D.  is  superlatively 
beautiful  in  melody  of  rhythm  and  truth  to  nature. 
Thus: 

**  The  red>breaBt,  mouDted  on  aome  towering  tree, 
Is  chantinfr  loud  his  marry,  mirthful  strain ; 
And  the  sweet  lark*s  melodious  notes  of  glee, 
Are  softly  floating  o'er  the  dewy  plain. 
From  the  broad  fields  which  wave  with  golden  grain, 
Echoes  the  whistle  of  the  timid  quail ; 
And  the  loud  laughter  of  the  reaper  train 
Sweeps  wildly  by,  borne  on  the  passing  gale 
O'er  woodland  hill  afar,  and  flowery-rested  rale.'* 

The  lines  to  "  Mira'*  are  smooth  and  full  of  ten- 
der feeling.  The  Critical  Notices  are  full  as  they 
should  be  on  American  productions,  and  written 
with  uncommon  spirit  The  decisions  are  gene- 
rally correct,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  the  censures 
so  unsparingly,  but  judiciously  directed  against 
the  mawkish  style  and  matter  of  those  ephemeral 
productions  with  which,  under  the  name  of  chef- 
a'cBuores  in  novel  writing,  the  poor  humbugged 
public  are  so  unmercifully  gagged  and  bamboozled. 


From  the  Petenburg  Inleliigeneer. 

7%e  Southern  Literary  Meseenger, — We  have 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  first  No.  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  Southern  Literary  Meuen- 
ger,  published  at  Richmond,  by  T.  W.  White, 
and  beg  to  ca!l  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this 
hiehly  valuable  and  now  well  established  periodi- 
cal. TAe  enterprising  and  indefatigable  proprie- 
tor, has  overcome  the  obstacles  which  have  gene- 
rally, hitherto,  thwarted  the  efforts  of  those  who 
have  attempted  to  rear  up  a  respectable  Literary 
Journal  in  the  South,  and  has  tno  proud  satisfac- 
tion of  beine  hailed  as  the  founder  of  a  work,  which 
is  admitted  l>y  the  Press,  on  every  hand,  to  be  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  and  interesting  in  the  Union. 
He  has  evidently  spared  no  expense  in  carrying 
out  his  design  of  malcing  the  "  Messenger"  wor- 
thy of  the  reputation  of  the  "Old  Dominion,"  and 
the  number  before  us,  is,  in  all  respects,  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
art  of  printing  we  have  ever  witnessed.  So  much 
ibr  the  mere  medium,  or  vehicle,  by  which  mind 
is  made  to  commune  w ith  mind.  Those  who  would 
wish  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  merits  of  this 
work,  must  look  beyond  its  beautiful  and  delicate 
outward  garb,  into  the  rich  and  varied  contents  of 
its  pages.  The  Editor  has  certainly  drawn  to  his 
aid  some  of  the  finest  pens  in  the  State ;  and  al- 
tiiou^h  the  real  authors  are  not  given,  yet  we  are 
convinced,  that  conclusively  as  many  of  the  arti* 
cles  ''s|)eak  for  themselves,  if  names  were  added, 
they  would  lose  none  of  their  interest,  from  the 
known  paternity  of  distinguished  writers. 

We  wish,  heartily,  that  our  numerous  en^ge- 
ments  would  allow  us  to  notice  more  in  detail  the 
several  articles  which  have  struck  us  as  peculiarly 
meritorious.  But  we  have  no  leisure  (or  more 
than  to  call  attention  to  the  publication,  nothing 
doubting,  that  whosoever  shall  open  these  attrac- 
tive pages,  will  not  quit  them  until  he  has  fully 
exhausted  their  sweets.  The  article  on  Mexico, 
at  this  time,  will  prove  very  acceptable,  and  not 
less  so  will  be  the  continuation  of  the  "  Sketches  of 
the  Historv  and  Present  Condition  of  Tripoliand  the 
other  Baroary  Powers,"  which,  since  tne  French 
have  planted  themselves  at  Algiers^  we  hope  may, 


at  no  distant  day,  be  brought  within  the  pale  of 
"  Christendom."  To  the  k>vers  of  the  picturesque, 
we  recommend  the  article  "  Wissahiccon"  as  a 
charming  description  of  wild,  romantic,  American 
scenery. 

The'  Editorial  criticisms  are  generally  just. — 
Whilst  the^  "  nothing  extenuate,"  and  refuse  to 
deal  out  indiscriminate  compliment  and  unremitted 
praise,  they  yet  are  free  from  even  the  semblance 
of  that  illiberal  spirit  which  delights  rather  to  tri- 
umph in  the  detection  of  an  error  than  in  the  eene- 
rous  acknowledgment  and  commendation  of  a  beau- 
ty. They  embrace  reviews  of  many  new  and  po- 
pular works,  which  have  lately  issued  from  the 
Press ;  among  which  is  the  Life  of  Washington, 
written  in  Latin,  and  said  to  be  a  production  of 
extraordinary  merit.  In  short,  we  earnestly  ad- 
vise every  person  of  taste,  who  is  either  desirous  of 
amusement  or  instruction,  to  look  through  this  last 
number  of  the  '^  Messenger"  and  judge  for  himself 
as  to  its  merits.  The  graver  subjects  are  interspers- 
ed with  beautiful  scraps  of  poetry,  and  we  scarcely 
know  which  most  to  admire,  the  sparkling  gem, 
or  the  solid  and  useful  body  in  which  it  is  set. — 
We  were  especially  struck  with  *'  The  Broken 
Heart,"  and  oHen  as  this  pathetic  subject  has  been 
touched  by  poets,  we  doubt  whether  a  more  sim- 
ple, natural  and  affecting  version  of  it  is  to  be 
found.     Witness  this  extract: 


"  And  though  she  shrunk  not  from  the  lore  of  thoee 
Who  were  around  her,  and  was  never  found 
In  fretful  mood — yet  did  they  soon  discorer 
The  rosy  tinge  upon  her  youthful  check 
Concentrate  all  its  radiance  into  one 
Untimely  spot,  and  her  loo  delicate  frame 
Wither  away  beneath  the  faJae  one's  power." 

Whilst  paying  this  just  tribute  to  the  merits  of 
the  article  above  referred  to,  we  feel  disposed  to 
award  even  higher  praise  to  ''  Marcelia."  We 
feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  "  the  gem" 
of  the  present  number.  It  is  imbued  with  the  ml 
spirit  of  poetry — without  any  false  glitter  or  tin- 
selled ornament,  it  presents  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting pictures  which  fancy  could  portray.  A  s  we 
read  the  description  of  *'  poor  Marcelia's  death- 
bed," we  seem  to  hear 

"  Low  prayen  come  moaning  thro*  the  leaTes,** 

asking  at  once,  pity  for  her  sad  fate  and  forgive- 
ness of  her  crime. 

"  The  Sonnet,"  at  page  38,  deserves  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  The  truth  and  pathos  of  the 
scene  represented,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  recog* 
nized  by  every  heart  that  has  had  occasion  to  fed 
or  sympathise  with  the  anguish  of  a  parent  de- 
prived of  one  of  the  cherishol  objects  of  bis  dear- 
est affection. 

Before  closing  these  hasty  remarks,  we  beg 
leave  to  press  on  the  attention  of  our  readers  the 
fact,  that  so  much  intellectual  gratification  cannot 
be  afforded  for  nothing.  Without  a  liberal  and 
generous  support  from  the  public,  such  a  journal 
cannot  be  sustained.  Even  the  late  ''Southern 
Review,"  with  a  towering  reputation  and  splendid 
abilities,  was  forced  to  close  its  career,  solely  from 
the  negligence  of  the  public  in  offering  that  pa- 
tronage which  many  would  gladlv  have  tendered 
afler  it  was  too  late.  Patronage,  then — ^patronage 
for  the  Messenger,  and  it  will  be  perpetuated,  as 
an  honor  to  Virginia,  and  a  reward  to  its  enterpris- 
ing proprietor. 
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From  tli«  N«w  Tork  Courier  and  £nquir«r. 

Souikem  LiUrary  Messenger,  for  December 
1835. — ^There  is  no  one  of  the  many  periodicals  of 
oar  country,  to  the  reception  of  which  we  look 
forward  with  a  greater  certainty  of  satis&ction  than 
to  this  joun^,  out  already  more  than  adolescent 
magazine.  It  is  always  above  par,  always  distin- 
guishable lor  correct  style  and  pure  English^  for 
neatness  and  elegance — ^rather  perhaps  than  vigor, 
or  decided  strength  of  original  thought — the  ab- 
sence of  which  quality  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute a  weak  point,  in  what  would  otherwise  be 
almost  faultless.  In  the  department  of  criticism, 
however,  this  remark  does  not  apply  so  fullv — for 
the  notice  of  new  works,  in  the  Southern  Messen- 
ger, are,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  Kijing  it,  the 
boldest,  the  most  independent,  and  unflincnSn^,  of 
all  that  appears  in  the  periodical  world.  This  is 
as  it  should  beaver-levity  towards  rising  writers 
is  a  more  real  sin  than  over-sternness ;  and  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  it  is  a  sin,  into  which  most  of  our 
magazines  are  wont  to  fall.  This  number  is  one 
of  more  than  average  power,  and  the  critiques  on 
The  Hawks  of  Hawk-Hollow — the  Linwoods — 
and  Norman  Leslie  we  especially  recommend  to 
notice.  They  are  evidently  all  written  with  equal 
sincerity,  and  force  of  true  opinion,  and  as  such 
command  respect  even  where  we  differ  from  them 
in  judgment.  That  on  Dr.  Bird's  new  book,  for 
instance,  is  too  fevorable;  and  indeed  we  think 
that  this  gentleman  is  always  overrated — that  on 
"the  Linwoods"  is  superlative, in  truth, style,  and 
taste;  while  that  on  Norman  Leslie  is  severe  to  a 
fault ;  inasmuch  as  the  criticism,  though  we  cannot 
deny  the  truth  of  the  greater  portion  of  it,  is  par- 
alyzed by  the  strong  symptoms  of  ;)«rsorkiZ  hos- 
tility not  to  Mr.  Fay  onl^,  but  to  all  who  may  be 
supposed  to  iavor  or  admire  him. 

Fnm  tke  Natiomml  ImUlNgefUtr. 

Smthern  LfUerarf  Me»ten%er, — ^Thif  Journal  has,  very  apex- 
peetedl  J.  l«ri  fu  Northern  eompetitora  behind  In  the  race  for  fame, 
and  aaaomed  all  at  once  a  pre>einlnent  rank  aaionc  American 
p»nodjcale.  We  hare  juac  receired  the  firnt  number  or  the  aecond 
ToKime,  and  find  it  superior,  in  every  reepeet,  to  anj  of  the  pre- 
eedia;  onea.  It  contains  68  pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  in 
double  colomna.  Besides  the  CS  pages  of  text,  it  has  a  doable 
cover  of  9  pa^ee,  eoncatning  matters  relatinfr  to  its  own  peculiar 
interests — thoe  aroiding  the  necessitj  of  intruding  such  aubjects 
in  the  uxt.  Us  paper  la  excellent,  iu  type  new,  and  its  entire 
in«>chanieal  execution  superior  to  that  of  any  Magazine  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  The  South  has  thus  far  erery  reason 
to  be  pruod  of  the  extraordinary  success  which  has  attended  the 
Mmsenser. 

The  first  article  in  the  present  number  is  Chapter  IX.  of  Ihe 
Trrpolitmm  8kHehe»,  byJfr.  R.  G^eenAotr,  of  ihis  city,  a  series  of 
lap^ro  which*  of  themselves,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  stamp 
t'l^  Messenger  wiih  a  charncter  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The  Em- 
tTtcuJrwm  Jfy  Mexican  Jmimal  are  excellent  papers,  on  a  sub- 
ject ol  onuring  imereau  The  Jiddre$$  of  Lucian  Miners  on  ICdu- 
c<iiion,  IS  likely  to  do  much  good,  by  sttracting  the  attention  of 
Vii  ^iniana  to  toe  Important  subject  it  discusses — the  orcanlzatibn 
of  Diaina  Schools.  The  fVwahiceon  is  a  wishy-washy  affair, 
and  deserves  no  praise  whatever.  Lionel  OranAy,  Chapter  F/., 
r%  fall  of  fine  thought,  shrewdness,  and  originality.  The  fi^ct- 
«K»s  •/  Lave  Latere  are  curious  and  entertaining — but  the  old 
Ei^iian  Magazines  are  full  of  similar  articles,  and  the  Messenger 
tbo'jfd  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Tho  MS.  fmmd  in  a  Bottle 
is  from  the  pen  of  Edj^mr  JL  Pee.  The  Critical  Sotieee  occupy 
more  tbaoone  half  of  the  number,  and  form  the  fullest  Review 
in  the  country — embracing  criticisms,  at  length,  of  nearly  every 
work  lately  published  in  America,  besides  a  great  number  of 
£agU«h  publications.  A  compendious  digest  of  the  principal 
reviews,  Enalish  and  American,  is  included.  The  tone  of  the 
criticisms  differs  widely  from  puffery,  and  is  perfectly  indepen- 
dent. 

Tlie  Pociry  is,  for  the  moet  part  exeeUenL  Scenes  from  Poli* 
ri«n,  «n  vmpiUitked  Drama,  by  Edgar  A.  Pee,  occupy  abtiut  three 
parrs.  A  little  pie^^gneo  Elixaia  rerj  good  ;  aJjio,  t^  Sketehf 
bv  Mer.  Lace^  Besr^  Misrce/M,  iZaisiu,  Ji  SammU  to  an  infant 
dying,  XJmee  la  ittwa,  and  a  Translation.  The  covers  eootain 
f  nmpliments  of  the  highest  order  paid  the  Messenger  by  many  of 
the  ma  pspan  in  the  Unioo.    AmoDg  them  wa  may  meiilioB  the 


New  Tork  Courier  and  Enculrer,  the  Poitland  Advertiser,  the 
Georgetown  Metropolitan,  the  New  England  Galaxy,  (all  of 
which  place  the  Messenger  decidedly  at  the  head  of  American 
Magazines,}  Norfolk  Herald,  Richmond  Compiler,  Baltimore 
Patriot,  Augusta  Chronicle,  and  a  hoet  of  others.  We  are  truly 
glad  to  see  these  flattering  testimonials  in  behalf  of  Southern  lite- 
rature.   We  wiah  the  ilessenger  every  possible  success. 

From  Ihe  Penneffltantan. 

The  December  number  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messeneer 
has  been  received.  The  contributions  appear  to  be  of  an  excel- 
lent kind ;  at  least,  those  from  Mr.  Poe  ana  others,  whose  reputa- 
tions aitrscted  our  notice.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  num- 
ber, however,  is  the  critical  depenmenL  Eschewing  all  speciea 
of  puffery,  the  Messenger  goes  to  work  upon  severafof  the  rooet 
popular  novels  of  the  day,  and  hacks  and  hews  with  a  remorse- 
lessness  and  an  evident  enjoyment  of  the  butiness,  which  is  as 
rare  aa  it  Is  amusing.  In  an  indigenous  periodical.  Of  the  justice 
of  the  criticisms,  we  have  not  qualified  ourselves  to  judge  ;  but 
their  severity  is  manifest  enough  :  and  that  is  such  a  relief  to  the 
dull  monotony  of  praise  which  rolls  smooth  in  the  wake  of  every 
new  book,  that  a  roughneaa  which  savors  of  honesty  and  inde- 
pendence is  welcome. 

From  the  Qlohe, 

We  have  read  the  first  number  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger.  It  is  highly  spoken  of,  and  de- 
servedly so  we  think.  The  continued  and  rapid  improvement  of 
this  work  justifie*  the  zeal  with  which  the  proprietor  intends  pro- 
secuting his  labors.  They  will  ultimately  be  crowned  with  dis- 
tinguished success.  That  region  abounds  in  native  ulent,  which, 
when  diveiied  into  that  channel,  will  reflect  the  same  honor, 
upon  the  literature  of  our  country,  which  it  has  claimed  for  the 
bar,  the  bench,  the  legislative  halls,  and  every  other  pursuit  lo 
which  te  haa  been  devoted. 

From  the  JUesandria  Chuette, 

Southern  Literary  Jfe««enger.— The  December  number,  being 
the  first  of  the  second  Tolume  of  this  periodical,  has  come  to 
hand,  and  we  are  prepared  to  welcome  Its  appearance  with  cor- 
dial approbation. 

No  Magazine  in  this  country  or  elsewhere  now  excels  it  In  the 
beautv  of  Its  typography. ^h  is  printed  in  the  neatest  manner, 
with  the  handsomest  type,  on  the  best  paper. 

We  perceive  a  conitfderable  improvement  In  the  editorial  de* 
partment,  under  vrhich  are  contained  aeveral  well  written  and 
judicious  critical  notices  of  new  works. 

Some  of  the  Poetry  in  this  number  is  excellent — a  few  of  the 
articles  only  so-so. 

We  recommend  the  Messenger  anew  to  all  our  readers,  as  a 

fiubllcaiion  worthy  to  be  supported  for  the  crcilit  of  the  South— 
or  its  own  Intrinsic  meriu  and  for  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Mr. 
While,  iu  woithy  proprietor. 

Frmn  the  Nor/old  Herald, 

Southern  Literary  Meeeenger.— The  first  number  of  Tol.  9  of 
this  Magazine  has  come  to  hand,  greatly  Improved  in  outward 
appearance,  as  well  as  in  literarv  meriu  No  Journal  of  this  kind 
in  the  country  has  experienced  so  rapid,  so  extensive,  and  so 
unequivocal  a  success  as  the  Southern  Literary  Me$tenger.  It  Is 
now,  whether  we  consider  the  extent  of  its  patronage,  the  great 
beauty  of  its  mechanical  appearance,  or  the  lustre  of  the  names 
of  its  regular  contributors,  thefirtt  Monthly  Magazine  in  Jhneriea, 
In  the  variety,  and  more  especially  in  the  originality  of  its  arti. 
eles  it  has  no  equal ;  and  among  oihe»thinga  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  author  of  the  Lunar  Hoax  is  indebted  to  the  Hone  Phaal 
of  Mr.  Poe  (a  regular  contributor  to  the  Messenger)  for  Ihe  con- 
ception and  in  a  great  measure  for  the  execution  of  his  discove- 
ries. Indeed  several  passages  in  the  two  are  nearly  Identical. 
As  regards  the  amount  of  absolute  matter  contained  in  a  number 
of  the  Meaaeneer,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  In  ataiing  that  it  it 
equal  to  that  of  anv  two  month  I  v  Journals  in  the  country — with 
the  exception  pcrnnps  of  LiitelPs  Museum,  which  is  made  up 
altogether  of  selections  from  foreign  Msgazines. 

The  present  No.  (No.  1.  Vol.  3,)  is  by  far  the  best  yet  issued. 
In  the  first  place  we  have  a  continuation  of  the  Hitlary  and  nrt' 
tent  condition  of  Tripoli^  with  tome  account  of  the  other  Barkary 
Potpere.  These  sketches,  from  the  pen  of  Robert  Greenhow  of 
Washinifton,  have  acquired  an  extensive  reputation,  and  the  pre- 


tell.  Hera  is  svrely  a  great  similarity  in  the  titles— more  than 
we  can  suppose  to  be  accidentaL  We  know  that  the  sketches  in 
the  Messenger  commenced  nine  months  ago.  The  Extracts  from 
my  Mexictm  Journal  are  highly  interesting,  but  would  be  belter 
were  they  more  modem.  The  date  of  the  last  Extract  is  18-27. 
Minar>t  ^ddrett  on  Education  is  one  of  the  finest  things  of  the 
kind  we  have  ever  perused,  and  we  should  not  wonder  if  it  drew 

Eublic  attention  to  the  subject  it  discusses— the  csublishment  of 
listrict  Schools  throughout  Virginia  upon  a  plan  aimilar  to  that 
in  New  England.  The  Wittahiceon  Is  not  very  creditable  to  the 
Magazine — it  mivhi,  however  be  considered  as  tolerable  else- 
where. Lionel  Cranhy  la  evidently  written  by  a  man  of  g^Ioi. 
The  present  Chapter  is  the  seventh.  T%e  MS.  found  in  a  Battle 
is  extracted  fr^m  The  0t/)(,  Misa  Leslre's  beautiful  Annual.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  Edgar  A.  Foe, "  whose  eccentric  genius,**  says 
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the  Charleston  Cnarier,  ^'deUf  hte  in  the  creation  ofacranca  poa> 
aibilUieSy  ami  in  inTe«*iini^  the  most  intangible  romances  In  an  a:r 
of  perfect  ?eri8iinilitude."  We  hare  heard  the  MS.  found  m  n 
Botlit*  called  the  bei<t  of  hit  Tales — but  prefer  hte  Lion'xinsr  and 
Morella. — The  hii^hciitpraho,  however,  andfruni  the  very  hr;;heHt 
quarters,  has  been  awarded  to  etf  he  lias  written.  The  Specimen* 
of  Lorf  LrUer$  in  the  rei:;^  of  Edward  tV.  Is  an  excellent  arti- 
cle. The  Editorial  department,  under  the  modest  head  of  CrKi- 
cal  Notices,  embraces  no  less  than  36  columns  of  liberal  and 
well-dii,'csietl  Reviews  of  new  publicaiions.  Amon?  these,  are 
Notices  of  Dr.  Bird's  laftt  novel — Mihs  Hedgwiclt's  Lin  woods — 
Glass*  Life  of  Washington — The  Edinburgh,  London  Quitrtorly, 
M^eslminiottT,  and  N.  An*erican  Reviews — The  Crayon  Misccl* 
lany — Godwin's  Necrumanry — Leeends  of  a  Log  Cabin — Mrs. 
Hale*s  trnits  of  American  Life — Hallos  Western  Sketches— Clin- 
ton Bradsliaw — and  many  ofhers— notforeeuiiii;  Normsn  Lt'slie. 
which  IS  uuerlv  torn  to  pieces  in  a  long  and  detailed  Review  of  the 
most  biiier  ami  unsparnis  sarcasm.  These  Uevicwt*  sp<  ale  well 
for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Messenger  Let  its  Editor  aim  at 
maliiii?  the  Macazine  a  vehicle  for  liberal  and  iitdeiiendent  criti- 
cisms, and  lie  will  not  fail  to  receive  a  proper  encouragement 
from  every  lover  of  literature. 

The  poetry  is  very  excelienL  October  by  Eliza  is  beautiful— 
and  also  aome  lines  upon  the  same  pa^e  by  the  same  writer. 
Amon?  other  things  we  must  particularly  mention  Mareelia—  ^ 
Sonnet,  and  another  Sonnet,  entitled  Ruin»,  just  above  it.  The 
Lmet  on  the  BUnk  Le^f—AoA  the  Scenes  from  on  unjnMi$hed 
Drama  by  Edgar  A.  Foe, 

From  the  Chartottenille  Jrfferwman, 

The  Southern  Literary  Meeunger — We  have  been  favored  by 
the  politeness  of  Mr.  White,  with  the  Arsi  number  of  the  second 
volume  of  this  inierestina  peri<»dical,  and  take  pleasure  in  adding 
our  mite  to  the  many  well  merited  praises  which  his  work  has  al- 
ready received  from  other  journals ;  and  we  aeree  with  Mr. 
White  in  his  bright  anticipations  of  the  future.  This  petk>dical 
must  be  sustained  for  the  literary  credit  of  the  Old  Doininion  and 
the  honor  of  the  South.  Some  of  our  Northern  coteoiporaries 
have  already  declared  it  the  bett  literary  periodical  in  America, 
and  we  deem  thli  pruise  not  so  hish  as  when  thepr  say  it  is  de- 
cidedly gooii.  This  number  cohtains  sufficient  variety  to  gratify 
divers.ty  of  taste. 

The  MS.  found  in  a  bottle.  By  Edear  A.  Foe,  is  grN>d, — ft  is 
oricinal  tind  well  told.  Its  wild  impnssibillties  are  pictured  to  the 
imaffiiintion  with  all  the  detail  of  circumstances,  which  truth  ai  d 
the  fearful  reality  ml!;ht  be  supposed  to  presieni.  Whilst  we  do 
not  agree  to  the  justness  of  the  praise  wliich  has  been  bestowed 
upon  aome  of  Mr.  Ptie's  pieces,  we  concur  in  the  general  com- 
mendation whtch  he  has  received  asa  writerof  great  originality, 
and  one  who  promises  well. 

Theprnse  article  which  most  pleases  us  in  this  number,  is  Mr. 
Minor's  Address  on  Education.  It  is  too  valuable  and  upon  a  sub- 
ject of  loo  much  importance  to  the  State,  to  be  passed  with  this 
cursory  notice  of  the  Messenger;  we  shall  recur  to  the  subject 
again  and  again.  We  perceive  that  the  Georgetown  Meiropoli. 
tan  has  censured  the  Messenger,  for  publishing  Mr.  Garneii's 
Iiilioductory  Lecture  on  the  su>iject  of  Education,  thinking  it  un- 
auitable  to  the  Magazine.  Mr.  White  acted  properlv  in  disre- 
garding auch  an  objeaion.  Variety  is  the  verv  life  of  a  literary 
periodicaj,  and  it  Is  never  less  aereeable  for  being  useful. 

There  ia  a  pretif  thouaht  in  the  following  lines—written  on  one 
of  the  blanlc  leaveaof  a  book  aoni  to  a  friend  io  England. 

As  he  who  sails  afar  on  eouthem  seaa, 

Catchea  rich  odor  on  the  evening  breeze. 

Turns  to  the  ahore  whence  comes  the  perfumed  air. 

And  knows,  though  all  unseen,  aome  flower  is  there— 

Thus  when  o'er  ocean'a  wave  these  pagea  greet 

Thine  eye,  with  many  a  line  from  minstrel  sweet, 

Think  of  Virginia's  clime  far  off  and  fair, 

And  know,  though  all  uiiaeen,  a  friend  is  chere^— /hm^ cue. 

The  editorial  criticisms  are  many,  and  in  the  risht  vein.  They 
are  cauatic  but  just.  The  Review  of  Mr.  Fay  Vnovel  Norman 
Leslie,  is  amusing  and  will  be  read,  though  we  think  aome  paa- 
aages  in  it  are  in  bad  taste.  The  author  is  flaved,  or  to  use  a  term 
more  congenial  with  his  laata,  and  with  the  keviewer'a  article— 
metered, 

Halley'a  Comet~1760.  By  Miss  E.  Draper.  This  poem  givea 
a  good  account  of  the  great  ones  of  our  planet,  at  the  last  visit  of 
the  meetenger  of  the  spheres.  The  versification  too  is  easy,  and 
the  contrasts  airiking.  The  same  psn  has  written  before,  ^nd 
ought  to  write  again. 

From  the  Waehington  Telegr^, 

T%e  Southern  Literary  Me»$enter.—ln  g  lancing  our  eyes  oTer 
the  numerous  papers  which  are  dail^  laid  before  us,  in  quest  of 
matter  appnmriate  to  our  own,  they  frequently  lighten  notices  of 
this  perioaical.  To  such  things  our  peculiar  avocations  do  not 
often  afford  us  time  to  attend.  We  have  only  indulged  our  curi- 
osky  so  far  as  to  see  that  they  are  all  eoinmendatory ;  and  we 
have  laid  aside  the  papers  with  nothing  more  than  a  pacing 
eense  of  pleasure  at  praises  which  indirectly  redound  to  (he  honor 
of  the  honored  home  of  our  fathers.  Of  late,  such  notices  have 
•o  frequently  engaged  our  attention,  that  we  at  last  determined, 
for  once,  to  play  the  truant,  and  give  an  attentive  perusal  to  the 
next  number.  We  have  just  laid  down  that  for  December,  18S5. 
atler  experiencing  a  pleasure  in  the  peruaal,  for  which  we  feel 
Inclined  to  uiake  such  poor  return  aa  we  can. 


In  our  Judgment  this  nnmber  deaervea  all  the  pratae  that  h*a 
been  bestowed  upon  the  work  ;  and  tbie  remark  we  portfcuterlj 
apply  to  certain  "  continued'*  articles,  of  which  we  are  con- 
straiped  m  judce  by  the  speciniens  here  given.  We  apeak  of  Ctie 
**  Tripoline  Sketches,  and  "  Lionel  Oranby."  If  the  prccrdin; 
parts  of  these  works  are  Of  equal  merit  with  those  before  us, 
they  have  not  been  praised  too  highly.  We  are  sorry  ch«c  we 
cannot  exaaly  include  the  **  Mezkan  Jonmal**  in  the  seme  cate> 
gonr.    It  ia  well  enough. 

The  Address  of  Mr.  Lucian  Minor  before  the  Inatiiote  of  Edo- 
cation  of  Hamrden  Sidney  College,  ia  a  paper  of  verj  grreet 
merit.  We  confess  that  we  have  not  full  faith  In  the  eincacy  of 
Mr.  M.'s  panacea  for  thetlistempera  of  the  State*,  partly  becauae 
we  are  afraid  the  patient  cannot  be  got  to  take  enough  of  h  to  do 
him  good ;  and  partly  becauae  we  are  not  aure  it  would  Dr«c  meet 
wkh  somewhat  in  hia  stomach  of  what  medical  men  call  '*  tn- 
eompotible  euhalaneee^**  which  misht  neutralise  or  decompoae  ic, 
or  turn  it  to  poison.  But  we  leave  these  things  to  the  politjcal 
doctors ;  and  are  content  to  record  our  praise  and  thanks  l<ir  the 
strong  sense  and  manly  frankness  displayed  by  Mr.  M.  In  calltiig 
boldly  on  the  people  lo  secure  and  deserve  the  biesalnga  of  free- 
dom by  qualifying  themselvea  for  self-government. 

The  literary  notices  in  this  number  are  highly  piqoant  and 
amusinc.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  reviewer  in  condemning 
every  thing  under  the  name  of  a  "  Review,"  lo  whirh  that 
name,  in  its  strictest  sense,  does  not  properly  apply.  He  who 
under  this  name  gives  an  easay  on  the  subject  of  the  article  pro- 
fessed to  be  reviewed,  does  not  break  faith  whh  the  public,  be- 
cause, for  more  than  ihiity  yeara,  the  word  has  been  understood 
to  include  such  essays.  Now  he  who  gives  a  good  essay,  gives 
a  giHid  thing;  and  when  he  does  this,  still  keeping  wiihtn  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  his  engagement,  we  have  no  right,  n^ 
mind  to  complain. 

There  is  an  occasional  severity  in  aome  of  these  striccores 
which  we  highly  approve.  Not  that  we  presume  to  decide  on  ihe 
justice  of  the  judgroenu  pronounced.  We  have  not  read  the 
works;  but  judgment  r-tust  be  followed  by  execution  ;  and  the 
critic  In  his  own  executioner.  The  self  sufficiency  of  authois 
cares  nothing  for  praise.  They  rarely  receive  ao  much  as  comes 
up  to  their  own  eetimate  of  their  Bierils.  To  make  ihem  value 
it,  they  should  be  put  in  fear  of  censure.  The  number  of  works 
reviewed  in  this  monthly  periodical,  shows  how  much  the  eeree- 
the$  Bcribendt  ne^s  to  be  restrained.  We  dare  not  llaner  ottr- 
selves  that  even  half  the  praise  bestowed  is  due,  except  arcordinf 
to  a  very  low  standard  of  excellence.  When  a  very  hish  place 
In  the  scale  is  awarded  to  a**  bad  imitation*^  of  Walter  Set  a*s 
**  troret  manner f"  the  scale  cannot  be  graduated  very  far  above 
"  teinperttte."  There  can  be  no  auch  thing  aa  blood  heal,  or 
fever  heat,  upon  it. 

The  longest  of  the  metrical  pieces,  indeed,  deserves  lesa  leni- 
ent treatment,  and  we  shitll  do  Mr.  Whke  a  service,  by  defending 
him  from  the  future  contributions  of  one  whom  he  may  noc 
choose  to  offend.  Wo  mean  the  author  of  **  2*e  Dreum.**  In 
this,  there  is  no  one  poetical  thought,  at  first,  or  second  hand.  The 
verse  is  smrnuh,  for  the  writer  has  a  good  ear;  but  the  ideas  are 
dull  prose.  To  make  the  mauer  woise,  it  is  a  palpable  imitation  ; 
not  tarcenouMt  indeed  ;  for  there  is  n**  attempt  at  concealmeni ;  so 
that  it  is  more  of  the  nature  of  a  mere  trespass.  But  it  is  an  un- 
disguised inittaiion  of  llyron .'  and  what  is  worse,  of  Byr«>n*8 
most  wonderful  poem  **  Tbe  Drean, !  !  /**  It  Is  such  an  imttaiion 
as  a  boy  would  make  who  should  paint  a  roee  with  pokeberry- 
juice. 

We  were  disappointed  In  a  **  Dramatic  Extract"  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Foe.  He  had  uught  ua  to  expect  much,  for  hia 
prose  is  very  often  high  wrought  poetry  ;  hut  his  poetry  is  prose, 
not  in  thought,  hot  in  measure.  This  is  a  defect  of  ear  alone, 
which  can  only  be  corrected  by  more  study  than  the  thing^  ia 
worth.  As  he  nas  a  large  interest  In  all  the  pralae  that  we  have 
bestowed  on  the  Measenger,  we  hope  ha  will  take  this  alight 
hint  as  kindly  aa  it  is  meanL 

From  the  RJehmond  Religiaua  Herald. 

Southern  Literary  Afemenger. — ^The  puhlicmt  km 
of  the  second  volumeof  this  work  commencfjs  ivith 
the  present  number  for  December.  I'he  work 
was  coromecced  as  an  experiment  to  test  the  prac- 
ticability of  sustaining  a  literary  work  in  ihe 
South.  The  experiment  has  been  successful.  Tiia 
Messenger  has  taken  a  high  stand  as  one  of  th« 
first  literary  publications  in  our  country.  It  bag 
called  into  existence  several  gifted  pens.  It  is  now 
established  on  a  ]iermanent  basis,  and  commences 
its  second  year  with  increasing  prospects  of  suc- 
cess, and  we  hope  will  yield  a  fair  remuneration  to 
its  enterprizing  and  worthy  proprietor.  In  (K>int 
of  typographical  execution  it  is  unequalled  by  any 
similar  work  in  the  United  States. 

From  tha  Baan^e  Liek  Demoermt, 

We  have  received  the  Southern  Literary  Met- 
senger^  published  monthly  at  Rkhmond,  Vir^- 
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pak,  hj  Mr.  TKoidm  W.  White.  It  sustains 
well  the  high  character  of  its  previous  num- 
bers— and  contains  much  valuable  and  entertain- 
ing matter.  This  periodical,  the  only  successful 
Literary  enterprise,  we  believe,  in  which  south- 
era  genius  is  enlisted,  has  received  showers  of  ap- 
plause from  all  quarters — and  indeed  it  richly  me- 
rits them  all.  We  recommend  those  of  our  friends, 
who  are  fond  of  this  species  of  reading,  lo  try  the 
Messenger — they  will  find  it  better — for  better 
than  the  trash  that  is  circulated  in  most  of  the  lite- 
rary periodicals  of  the  day. 

JVmm  Ike  Pkitkkiphim  Sahirdgg  Evening  PoiL 

7%i  Soulhem  Literary  Messenger. — We  have 
been  furnished  with  the  December  number  of  this 
periodical,  issued  as  the  first  number  of  the  second 
Tolame.  In  typographical  appearance  it  is  neat 
and  beautiful,  and  respecting  the  interesting  cha- 
racter of  its  contents,  it  will  not  suffer  by  a  com- 
parison with  any  literarj  publication  in  the  coun- 
try. The  leadine  origmal  prose  articles  are, 
Sketches  of  the  History  and  Condition  of  Tri- 
poli, Extracts  from  my  Mexican  Journal,  An  Ad- 
dress on  Education,  The  Wissahiccon,  Lionel 
Granby,  &c.  The  noetic  articles  are  numerous, 
dirersified  and  highly  creditable  to  the  talent  of 
the  South ;  and  the  editorial  criticisms  and  reviews 
appear  to  be  written  in  a  spirit  of  candor  quite  un- 
usual for  the  American  Press.  We  commend  the 
whole  number  to  the  attention  of  our  literary 
friends,  as  possessing  unusual  interest. 

Frmm  tke-  BaUimare  JStheneum. 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  for  Decem- 
ber, which  is  the  first  number  of  the  second  vo- 
lome,  has  already  made  its  appearance.  We  have 
icircely  had  time  to  read  tne  title  of  each  article 
in  it,  and  to  glance  hastily  over  one  or  two  of  them: 
but  it  appears  to  be  not  a  whit  behind  the  other 
numbers  which  we  have  seen.  It  is  pleasing  to 
observe  that  the  prospects  for  the  permanency  and 
success  of  this  Magazine  are  very  encouraging. 
The  South  can,  and  we  are  sure  will  support  liber- 
sUy,  both  in  contributions  and  subscriptions,  a 
monthly  literary  periodical,  and  the  Messenger  is, 
in  every  way,  worthy  of  that  patronage.  The 
number  before  us,  and  one  or  two  others  which  we 
hare  l>ad  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  strike  us  as  not 
containing  quite  enough  of  those  lighter  articles 
which  relieve  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  give  a 
pleasing  variety  to  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  pa- 
pers are  nearly  all  too  good,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  say  so,  of  too  sterling  and  weighty  a  character. 
We  do  not  mean  that  such  should  be  excluded  by 
any  means— these  are  the  articles  which  give  cha- 
racter to  a  Magazine;  we  only  mean  tnat  they 
shouM  be  tempered  by  something  lighter  and  more 
lancifiil. 

Fnm  the  Grand  Gulf  JUtertuer. 

Soufhem  Literary  Messenger. — We  are  much 
gratified  lo  state,  tliat  this  invaluable  Southern  pub- 
lication, is  rapidly  increasing  in  the  good  graces  of 
our  literary  friends.  The  Alessenger,  has  a  good 
circulatkm  now,  and  evinces  strong  claims  for  the 
enlistment  of  a  few  more  subscribers.  We  hail 
the  increase  as  an  auspicious  event,  as  it  certainly 
indicates  a  proportionate  exertion  ol  talent  and  in- 
dustry on  the  part  of  its  publisher,  to  secure  the 
ttppnt  and  approbation  of  its  numerous  friends 


and  advocates.  Such  a  work  as  the  Messenger, 
chaste  and  refined,  pure  and  esalted  in  its  char- 
acter, sliould  receive  the  liberal  and  unanimous 
support  of  every  man  south  of  the  Potomac.  We 
cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all,  and  it  shall  be  a 
pleasure  to  us,  to  be  the  means  of  forwarding  its 
mterest.  Specimen  numbers  can  be  seen  at  this 
office,  and  the  work  ordered  for  those  who  may 
desire  it 

From  the  Georgetown  Metropolitan, 

n%e  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for  Decern- 
6er,  1835. — Many  improvements  have  been  made, 
in  this  favorite  magazine  which  will  greatly  en- 
hance its  value  for  the  future.  Among  these,  not 
the  least  will  be  the  advantage  to  its  subscribers  of 
an  early  issue:  the  present  number  reached  us  in 
the  latter  days  of  November, — and  Maine  will  be 
served  in  future  almost  as  soon  as  Richmond,  a 
matter  of  no  small  consequence  to  a  magazine,  and, 
of  great  merit  in  the  Messenger,  as  contrasted 
with  its  dilatory  cotemporaries. 

The  present  number  keeps  up  the  character  of 
the  series. 

The  talent  and  variety,  of  the  original  papers  is 
quite  as  striking,  as  the  editorial  department  is  de- 
cidedly better  attended  to  than  in  any  other  maga- 
zine of  the  country.  We  have  not  scant  notices  of 
two  or  three  volumes,  which  favor  or  accident  havQ 
directed  to  the  editor's  notice, — but  a  comprehen- 
sive survey,  and  analysis  of  our  recent  literature. 

The  books  are  taken  up  in  a  business-like  man- 
ner, as  the  cases  on  a  calendar  are  called  over  for 
trial;  and  the  merits  or  demerits  of  each  are  dis- 
cussed with  great  ability,  fairness,  and  acumen. 
A  department  so  well  conducted  as  this,  and  of 
such  essential  utility,  should  alone,  in  the  general 
and  culpable  inattention  of  our  periodicals  to  it, 
secure  for  the  Messenger,  general  support.  Of 
the  articles  in  the  present  number,  the  '  Sketches 
of  Tripoli'  maintam  their  value — We  should  like 
to  see  these  papers  collected  in  a  volume :  they 
really  do  their  author  great  credit.     We  wont 

2uarrel  with  the  poetry  headed  "  Mother  and 
/hild,"  because  we  like  the  pretty  name  of  Imo* 
gene  which  is  signed  to  it,  but  it  is  marvellously 
like  Mrs.  Hemans.  The  Broken  Heart  is  blank 
verse  of  great  promise,  touching,  alike,  in  subject 
and  execution.  Rumor  assigns  them  to  an  accom- 
plished young  lady  of  Richmond,  whose  aame  can- 
not be  concealed  long  from  the  public. 

The  *'  Mexican  Journal''  is  quite  as  good  as 
such  journals  usually  are;  and  the  unpublished 
drama  by  Poe,  though  crude,  has  both  original 
thoughts,  incidents,  and  situations. 

Tne  Address  on  £ducatfon  has  in  it  many  for- 
cible truths,  correctly  and  eloquently  told.  **  The 
Dream"  we  skip,  having  already  read  a  better 
version  of  it  in  Lord  Byron,  and,  as  we  said  before, 
wish  cordially  that  the  bottle,  with  that  confounded 
manuscript,  had  never  been  uncorked.  "  Marce- 
/vi'^  is  fine,  and  the  finer  Macedoine  our  readers 
will  recollect  in  our  Inst.  We  are  always  glad  to 
see  the  full  page  of  payments  in  the  Southern  Lite- 
rary Me8senger,and  have  no  doubt  but  that,  under 
its  enterprising  and  industrfous  proprietor,  it  will 
continue  to  go  on  pros[)ering  and  to  prosper. 

From  the  Baltimore  Jimeriean. 

We  condemned  a  day  or  two  ago  the  tone  of  the 
notice  of  the  North  American  Review  in  the 
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Soathern  Literary  Messenger  for  December.  This 
number  is  strong  in  notices  of  new  works,  and  we 
like  the  severity  of  some  of  them :  there  is  much 
matter  for  "  cutting  up."  But  the  CHtter  up  must 
do  his  task  like  a  neat  carver,  without  smearing 
his  own  fingers.  Our  friend  Mr.  White  and  his 
editor  should  keep  the  tone  and  bearing  of  the 
Messenger  elevated  and  cavalier-like.  The  higher 
the  critic  places  himself,  the  more  fatal  will  be  his 
blows  downwards. 

This  number  of  the  Messenecr  well  supports  its 
rapidly  earned  re|mtation.  Among  its  articles 
may  be  particularised  Mr.  Minor's  "Address  on 
Education,  as  connected  with  the  permanence  of 
our  Republican  Institutions,"  and  the  "scenes  from 
Politian,  an  unpublished  Drama"  by  Edgar  A. 
Poe. 

From  the  CkarUiton  Courier, 

71u  Sovihem  Literary  Messenger. — After  an 
interval  of  several  months,  a  species  of  literary  in- 
terdict bv  the  way  which  we  did  not  much  relish, 
we  are  able  to  announce  the  welcome  reception  of 
the  December  number  of  this  excellent  and  emi- 
nently successful  periodical,  commencing  its  second 
volume  and  the  second  year  of  its  bright  and  pro- 
mising existence.  The  State  of  Virgmia  has  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  it,  as  a  valuable  exhibition  of 
her  mental  prowess — it  has  gathered  the  stars  of 
her  intellectual  firmament  into  close  and  brilliant 
constellation,  and  with  their  blended  light  bur- 
nished her  literary  fiime.  fiut  while  cdlecting 
into  a  focus  the  rays  of  Southern  mind,  the  Aurora 
Borealis  of  genius  has  been  no  stranger  to  its 
pages,  and  its  intellectual  gems  have  been  freely 
fathered  from  other  portions  of  the  republic  of 
letters.  Among  its  contributors,  Edgar  A. 
PoE,  equally  ripe  in  graphic  humor  and  various 
lore,  seems  by  common  consent  to  have  been 
awarded  the  laurel,  and  in  the  number  before  us 
fullv  sustaining  the  reputation  of  its  predecessors, 
will  be  found  proofs  of  his  distinguished  merit 

From  the  Richmond  Whig, 

The  Literary  Messenger, — The  high  reputation 
of  this  periodical  is  acknowledged  by  others  be- 
sides ourselves,  and  much  more  competent  judges. 
The  Lynchburg  Virginian  says : 

"  The  Messenger,  upon  the  whole,  reflects  cre- 
dit upon  Yirt^inia  and  the  entire  South.  Indeed, 
several  distinguished  Northern  Journals  place  it 
at  the  head  of  periodical  literature  in  the  United 
States— a  most  enviable  distinction  when  we  re- 
collect the  eminent  names  that  figure  in  our  Month- 
lies, both  as  editors  and  contributors.  Mr.  W  hite 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  the  South  for 
his  untiring  perseverance  and  mdustry ,  and  we  are 
glad  to  hear  that  he  is  receiving  them  in  the  most 
substantial  form — to  wit,  paying  subscribers." 

And  Mr.  Paulding' in  a  letter  to  the  proprietor 
says: 

*'  P.  S. — Your  publication  is  decidedly  superior 
to  any  Periodicsd  in  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
Poe  as  decidedly  the  best  of  all  our  young  writers; 
I  dont  know  but  I  might  add  all  our  old  ones,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  among  which  I  assure  you 
I  dont  include  myself." 


9> 


From  the  New  7ork  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger.-^Tihis  is 
the  earliest  magazine  fjf  the  month,  and  wb  are  as 


pleased  to  see  it  as  an  old  favorite  after  a  long  ab- 
sence, and  welcome  it  accordingly. 

Some  change  has  taken  place  since  last  we  saw 
it,  in  the  editorial  department,  but  it  affects  not  at 
all  the  interest  of  the  magazine ;  and  we  think  the 
critical  notices  of  this  number,  whether  written  by 
the  old  or  new  editor,  more  elevated  in  their  tone 
than  previously.  There  is  a  slight  taint  of  pedan- 
try about  them,  perhaps ;  and  in  one  instance  un- 
due severity  is  snown  towards  a  clever  young  au- 
thor :  yet  they  are,  in  the  main,  clever  and  just 
But,  as  we  have  before  said,  we  prize  a  magazine 
for  other  qualities  than  mere  deserts  in  criticism ; 
therefore  turn  we  to  the  articles. 

The  first  one  is  a  continuation  of  "  Sketches  of 
the  History,  &c.  of  Tripoli."  These  sketches  are 
from  an  unknown  hand,  which  has  access  to  origi- 
nal documents  from  which  to  draw  his  fiicta,  and 
the  author  seems  fiuniliar  with  the  writings  of  the 
French  historians  on  the  subject  So  wofully  ig- 
norant are  we  of  the  history  of  the  Barbary  ^ow* 
ers,  that  we  are  unable  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of 
these  sketches :  but  we  may  safely  say,  that  the 
narrative  is  lucid  and  interesting,  and  evinces  an 
intimate  anquaintance  with  the  subject ;  and  that 
it  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  American  readers  just 
now,  as  the  French  system  of  Finance  and  Diplo- 
macy are  constantly  illustrated  in  their  negotiations 
with  the  Deys.  \Ve  can  scarcely  read  with  pa- 
tience the  narrative  of  the  duplicity  of  the  French 
Government  towards  these  piratical  states ;  with 
them,  as  with  us,  knavishly  objecting  to  the  allow- 
ance of  a  claim  because  of  its  absoluteness,  or  its 
negotiation ;  and  skulking  from  the  payment  of  an 
honest  and  acknowledged  debt  with  an  mfinite  deal 
of  balderdash  about  French  honor  insulted,  or 
French  dignity  offended.  French  honor  and  dig- 
nity \\  Bah! 

The  next  prose  article  consists  of  ''  £xtracts 
from  my  Mexican  Journal."  We  have  been  so 
tired  of*^  late  with  this  subject,  in  the  American 
Monthly,  that  for  the  life  of  us  we  cannot  screw 
our  courage  up  to  the  reading  point 

The  poetry  of  this  number  is  of  superior  quality. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  ladies'  department,  and  of 
course  we  may  not  deny  that  they  sustain  it  per- 
fectly. One  little  gem  in  this  number  is  the 
"Broken  Heart,**  by  a  Virginia  lady — of  rare  sim- 
plicity of  thought  and  purpose,  and  most  touchingly 
executed.  Our  readers  snail  see  it  anon,  and  learn 
somewhat  further  our  ideas  of  the  poetical  excel- 
lence of  this  capital  magazine. 

Mr.  Edgar  A.  Poe,  a  writer  of  much  versatility 
of  talent  has  contributed  much  to  this  number. 
He  is  a  maeazinist  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Wil- 
lis :  he  needs  condensation  of  thought  But  this 
is  too  flippant  criticism  for  us,  and  we  will  read 
him  more.  Although  the  earliest  out,  we  have  not 
had  time  to  complete  this  magazine. 

From  the  Norfolk  Beacon. 

The  first  number  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger  contains  several  ar- 
ticles of  solid  worth.  The  <<  Tripoli  Sketches" 
retain  their  spirit  and  fidelity.  Mr.  Minor's  Ad- 
dress is  a  patriotic  and  practical  production.  The 
common  school  system  of  the  state  demands  the 
pablic  attention.  No  voter  should  let  his  representa- 
tives alone,  until  such  a  system  shall  have  been 
established  as  will  insure  to  the  child  of  every 
honest  man  in  the  commonwealth  a  thorough  ele- 
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mettUrj  edncation.     Mr.  Minor  ouotes  bis  statis- 
Ucs  oonceming  Russia  from  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
Tiew,  but  be  would  bave  found  a  more  full  exami- 
Hitioii  of  the  Prussian  system  in  a  late  number  of 
tke  Foreign  Quarterly.     We  were  pleased  that 
Mr.  Minor  handsomely  reco^ized  the  senrices  of 
the  late  Mr.  Fitzhugb'of  Fairfax  in  the  cause  of 
education.     We  well  remember  his  speech  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to^  and  know  that  the  seeming 
defect  in  bis  scheme  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Minor,  was 
ID  truth  the  result  of  design.     It  was  the  main 
srgwnent  with  which  Mr.  Fitzhugh  met  the  Op- 
ponents of  his  &vorite  scheme.     Were  Fitzhugh 
now  living,  he  would  win  enduring  laurels  in  me 
cause  of  general  education  in  the  commonwealth. 
The  present  address  of  Mr.  Minor  has  also  ap- 
peared in  pamphlet  from  the  press  of  Mr.  White, 
and  we  have  marked  one  or  two  striking  passages 
Hsr  our  columns.    "  Lionel  Granby"  is  continued, 
and  we  have  a  very  amusing  letter  from  the  uncle. 
But  he  has  fallen  into  the  error  not  uncommon,  of 
imputing  to  York  Town  the  honor  of  giving  birth 
to  Biriiop  Betlby  Porteus.    The  Bishop,  we  be- 
lieve, was  bom  in  York,  but  in  £n^land,  and  not 
in  Tirfrtnia.    The  parents  of  the  Bishop  removed 
fnm  Gloucester  toEngland  some  years  before  his 
birth.     Had  he  been  born  in  Virginia,  he  would, 
it  is  probable,  have  bequeathed  to  William  and 
and  Mary  some  of  the  fat  legacies  which  were 
shared  fc^  sundry  institutions  fn  Great  Britain. 

The  Critic:al  Notices  in  the  present  number  of 
the  Messenger,  particularly  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can and  the  British  Reviews  are  in  bad  taste. 
The  review  of  Glass's  Life  of  Washington  is  al- 
together unique.  Some  of  the  reviews  are  never- 
theless good,  and  more  than  outweigh  those  that 
are  had. 

One  word  more,  and  we  bave  done  with  the 
present  number.  We  are  more  and  more  con- 
▼inced  every  passing  hour  of  the. importance  to 
the  South  of  an  able  periodical  journal  devoted  to 
literary  and  other  topics  that  know  no  party. 
However  well  conducted  a  political  journal  may 
be,  it  never  will  penetrate  generallv  to  the  firesides 
of  the  South.  And  it  is  clear  that  the  general 
mind  cannot  be  reached  through  such  an  avenue. 
Now  this  important  office  literature  can  perform. 
There  are,  too,  many  opinions  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  South,  to  the  whole  South,  and  to  the  South 
only.  There  should  be  a  channel  of  communica- 
tkxi  on  these  subjects,  and  such  a  means  the  Mes- 
senger, if  liberally  supported  by  the  pens  of  the 
able,  and  the  purses  of  the  patriotic,  may  readily 
become.  It  rests  with  our  community  to  make 
the  first  movement  in  the  cause,  and  we  trust  that 
oar  citizeos  will  not  be  found  wanting,  when  the 
South— the  whole  South — appeals  to  their  libe- 
rality. 

From  Ui6  Lynchburg  Virginian. 

SotUhem  lAterary  Messenger. — ^The  1st  No.  of 
the  2d  volume  of  this  periodical,  in  its  typogra- 
phical department,  exhibits  a  decided  improvement 
upon  its  predecessors,  although  on  this  score  its 
subscribers  have  never  had  reasonable  cause  of 
oomplaint  Its  literary  reputation  is  fully  main  - 
tainM. 

The  9th  No.  of  the  Sketches  of  the  Borhary 
StaUs,  written  by  Mr.  Robert  Greenhow,  Jr.  for- 
merly of  Richmond,  and  no\v  engaged  in  the  De- 
partment t^  State,  is,  like  the  preceeding  Nos. 


highly  creditable  to  that  gentleman,  betokening 
research,  genius  and  taste.  His  style  is  admirably 
adapted  to  his  theme. 

The  continuation  of  Extracts  firom  a  Mexican 
Journal  are  highly  interesting— conlainine  graphic 
descriptions  of  the  manners,  customs,  &c.  of  a 
country,  which,  although  on  our  own  continent, 
is,  to  the  great  mass  of  our  people,  a  terra  incog- 
nita. 

The  most  valuable  article  in  the  December  No. 
of  the  Messenger,  however,  is  the  Address  deli- 
vered by  Lucian  Minor,  Esq.  before  the  Institute 
of  Education  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  at  its 
late  anniversary.  He  urges  upon  our  Legislators, 
with  earnestness  and  eloquence,  the  importance  of 
enlightening  the  people,  by  a  well  digested  system 
of  primary  mstruction — based  on  the  models  which 
are  presented  to  us  in  several  of  our  sister  States, 
in  Scotland  and  in  Prussia.  This  is  a  vitally  im- 
portant subject,  and  we  sincerely  hope  it  will  at- 
tract the  serious  attention  of  the  Legislature,  dur- 
ing its  present  session. 

"  Lionel  Granby*'  contributes  largely  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  Messenger.  We  liope  be  will  dimin  - 
ish  the  intervals  of  his  appearance  on  the  sta^. 

Several  of  the  poetical  pieces  are  beautiful-^ 
others,  mediocre,  "  October,"  *  *  M  arcelia  ,'* "  Mo- 
ther and  Child,"  may  be  be  classed  among  the  for- 
mer; "A  Sketch"  among  the  latter.  "Scenes 
from  Politian,"  like  the  prose  productions  from  the 
same  pen  (Mr.  Foe)  evince  great  powers,  wasted 
on  trifles.  Why,  (to  adopt  the  catechetical  style 
of  his  own  criticisms,)  wny  does  Mr.  Poe  throw 
away  his  strength  on  shafts  and  columns,  instead 
of  building  a  temple  to  his  fame?  Can  he  not  ex- 
ecute as  well  as  desi^  ?  No  one  can  doubt  it  who 
is  conversant  with  his  writings.  Eschew  afi^ecta- 
tion,  Mr.  Poe.  It  is  a  blot  upon  genius  as  well  as 
upon  beauty.  "  A  Broken  Heart '  contains  seve- 
ral tender  and  pathetic  passages,  but  is  deficient  as 
a  whole.    £x  gr. : 

**  Friends  and  phyaiciani 
"  Exert  their  skill  most  faithfully," 

Is  not  poetry — but  plain,  unsophisticated  prose. 

Too  much  space  is  allotted  to  "  Critical  Notices" 
in  the  December  No.  of  the  Messenger — and  seve- 
ral af  the  Notices  themselves  are  too  dogmatical 
and  flippant.  This  department  of  a  periodical,  on 
the  plan  of  the  Messenger,  is  necessarily  of  re- 
stricted interest,  and  should  consequently  be  of 
proportionate  limits,  except  in  extraordinary  cases. 
It  certainly  should  not  be  occupied  by  revieios  of 
Reviews — a  dish  of  hash  newly  wormed,  and  serv- 
ed up,  in  all  its  insipidity,  to  an  already  palled  ap- 
petite. Such  reviews  as  that  of  Mr.  Fay's  "  Nor- 
man Leslie"  will  be  read.  Men — and  Women 
likewise— will  always  be  attracted  in  crowds  to 
behold  an  infliction  of  the  Russian  knout  or  to  see 
a  fellow-creature  flayed  alive.  And  Mr.  Fay — 
who,  by  the  way,  is  a  great  favorite  with  us — fully 
deserves  a  "  blistering*'  for  putting  forth  such  a 
book  as  Norman  Leslie. 

The  "  Messen^r,"  upon  the  whole,  reflects  cre- 
dit upon  Virginia  and  the  entire  South.  Indeed, 
several  distinguished  Northern  journals  place  it  at 
the  head  of  periodical  literature  in  the  U.  States; 
a  most  enviable  distinction,  when  we  recollect  the 
eminent  names  that  figure  in  our  Monthlies,  both 
as  editors  and  contributors.  Mr.  White  deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  people  of  the  South  for  his  untir- 
ing perseverance  and  industry,  and  we  are  glad  to 
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hear  that  he  is  receiving  them  in  Ifae  moit  substan-  think  of  it, and  hope  that  time  will  take  the  conceit 
tial  furm — to  wit,  paying  9nb8crib€ra,     We  hope  out  of  her. 

his  list  will  continue  to  augment,  not  only  because  i  "  Lionel  Graniy*'  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  orid, 
his  enterprise  deserves  remuneration,  hut  because  pedantic,  yet  humorous  and  characteristic  paiiers, 
every  additional  subscriber  enables  him  to  make  which  we  are  templed  to  consider  the  best  lisrht 
additional  exertions  to  enhance  the  value  of  bis  reading  in  the  Alesseni^er.  To  an  old-school  Yir- 
agreeable  and  instructive  "  Mesatnger"  ginian,  they  must  be  delightful. 

—  The  critical  department  of  llie  MeSBenger  is 

From iJte  New  Yorker.  managed   with  great  candor,  cnnskleration.  and 

Th€  Southern  Literary  Afeseenger  — We  have  ability.  We  place  the  quali6catioQs  in  this  order, 
long  meditated  a  more  extended  notice  of  this  |  not  that  the  ability  is  less  prominent,  but  because 
elegant  periodical,  than  we  have  hitherto  found ;  it  is  perhaps  of  the  three  least  enviable  in  a  re> 
leisure  to  give—not  more  on  account  of  our  nume-  viewer.  The  £ditor  examines  with  impartiality, 
rous  Southern  friends — with  whom  it  must  neces-  'judges  with  fairness,  commends  with  evident  ple«* 
eartlybearavorite,thanofourliterature  generally,  I  sure,  and  condemns  with  moderation.  May  he 
to  which  the  Messenger  forms  a  very  creditable  live  a  thousand  years ! — or  at  least  to  have  five 

addition.     And  notwithstanding  that  our  columns  -*  •  -^*   ' 

ibr  this  week  are  mainly  bespoken,  we  must  not 
allow  the  current  number — bein^;  the  first  of  a  new 
volume — to  pass  from  our  table  without  a  brief 
glance  over  its  contents. 

<*  Sketches  of  the  J/i$toryand  Present  CondUion 
of  Tripoli,  with  some  account  of  the  other  Barbary 
States/'  is  the  openinj;^  l^ipfri  written  by  one  evi> 
dently  conversant  with  nis  subject,  and  whose 
chapters  are  calculated  to  add  materially  to  the 
meager  stock  of  popular  in  (or  ma  lion  hitherto  pos- 
sessed with  regani  to  the  history  and  present  con- 
dition of  the  Barbary  powers. 

*'  Scrtmafrom  an  Unpublished  Drama,  by  Edgar 
jt.  Poe,  contains  one  or  two  stirring  and  many 
beautiful  passages — ^bnt  we  are  not  partial  to  dra- 
matk  poetry. 

Speaking  of  poetry,  we  find  some  that  is  com- 
mendable, and  much  that  we  deem,  with  all  defer- 
ence, well  nigh  execrable.  Ot  the  former  class  is 
"  October." 

Of  the  otherwise,  nearly  all  that  is  intended  for 
blank  verse  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  people  will  continue^  in  the  face  of  good 
advice,  to  nreak  up  sober  prose  into  unequal  and 
most  inharmonious  lines,  and  then  attempt  to  pass 
it  off  for  verse,  which  it  very  remotely  resembles. 
The  follotving  is  extracted  from  an  article  which 
really  contains  poetry. 

"  The  Mory  goes,  thai  a 
Neglected  ij^rl  (an  arpbaii  whom  the  world 
Fmwned  u))on)  once  nrayed  ihilher,  aod  U  was  thought 
Did  cast  her  in  the  atream." 

"  jfn  Jtddren  on  Educctian**  by  Lucian  M  inor, 
is  among  the  best  articles  in  the  Messenger.  It 
were  well  if  such  a  startling  exhibition  of  facts, 
such  an  array  of  cogent  reasonings,  were  presented 
to  every  influential  citizen  of  our  vast  Union. 

"  Extradafrom  my  Mexican  Journal**  are  judi- 
cious and  replete  with  information.  We  remark 
that,  since  recent  occurrences  have  rendered  Mexi- 
co an  object  of  interest  in  this  country,  the  obser- 
vations of  tourists  and  men  of  business  who  have 
lately  visited  that  country,  are  very  liberally  drawn 
U|ion  by  our  Monthlies. 

"  The  fVissahiccan,**  and  its  romantic  scenery, 
is  made  the  subject  of  enthusiastic  description — ^by 
a  Philadelphian,  of  course.  Well,  truth  to  say, 
there  are  some  enchanting  s^iots  out  of  Philadel- 
phia, to  say  nothing  of  those  within  it.  If  we  could 
only  bring  her  self-satisfied  citizens  to  admit  that 
a  civilized  person  may  while  away  a  season  in 
New  York,  without  positive  privation  of  all  quiet, 
cleanliness,  and  comfort,  why  then  we  might  in 
turn  regard  the  Quaker  capital  as  a  ver^  tolerable, 
inoffensive^  well-behaved  ciij.    As  it  is^  we  must 


thousand  gratitiedy  substantial  and '  available'  pa- 
trons. 

From  the  BiiUioiore  Oaxelta. 

The  Southern  Literary  Meeaenger. — A  little 
more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  Mr.  White 
commenced,  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  the  publica- 
tion of  a  Monthly  Literary  Journal.  At  tliat  time 
an  experiment  of  the  kind,  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line,  was  considered  a  novel  one,  but  the 
ability  with  which  it  has  been  conducted,  and  the 
w  ide  circulation  it  has  obtained,  have  fully  demon- 
strated that  it  required  but  talent  and  persevering 
energy  on  the  one  part,  and  a  liberal  co-operatioa 
on  the  other,  to  impart  to  it  a  reputation  equal  to 
that  enjoyed  hy  any  other  of  our  Monthlies.  M'e 
have  now  before  us  the  first  number  of  the  second 
volume,  whose  pages  we  find  diversified  with  a 
variety  of  entertaining  and  excellent  matter.  The 
publisher  has  secured  the  assistance  of  a  gentleman 
of  eminent  literary  talents,  with  whose  aid  it  may 
fairly  be  inferred  thdt  the  Messenger  will  not  only 
sustain  but  increase  its  already  extensive  and  de- 
served popularity.  The  literary  notices  contained 
in  this  number  are  written  with  great  ability,  but 
in  our  opinion  rather  too  great  a  space  has  been 
devoted  to  this  subject.  The  old  adage — ne  quid 
fitmts — is  applicable  not  less  to  a  literary  under- 
taking than  to  the  general  pursuits  of  life. 

From  the  Petersburg  Conttellation. 

7%s  Southern  Literary  Meseenger, — We  have 
receivetl  the  first  number  of  the  second  volume  of 
Mr.  White's  popular  and  valuable  Literary  Mes- 
senger.    We  bid  it  a  more  cordial  welcome  to  our 
table,  admiring  in  proportion  to  their  relative  me- 
rits, the  unrivalled  professional  skill  with  which 
its  typographical  dress  is  adjusted,  and  the  rich 
and  attractive  guise  which  wit,  gen  his  and  learn- 
ing have  combined  to  throw  over  the  pages  of  what 
must  now  be  acknowledged  as  the  first  monthly 
magazine  in  this  country.     The  contributions, 
prose  and  poetical,  are  of  a  high  grade  of  excel- 
lence ;  ana  the  critiquea  are  now  precisely  what 
they  should  be  in  such  a  work — laithful  mirrors, 
reflecting  in  miniature  the  book   reviewed,  and 
exposing  alike  its  beauties  and  deformities  with- 
out favor  or  affection.     We  have  rarely  read  a 
review  more  caustic  or  more  called  for  than  the 
flaying  which  the  new  editor  of  the  Messenger 
has  so  judiciously  given  Mr.  Fay's  "  bepuftd, 
beplastered  and  l)e- J/irrored  "  novel  of '*  Norman 
Leslie." 
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FIVE  DOULABS  PER  AICIVUM. 


SELECTION   IN   READING. 

Go  to  Um  liSmiy  of  one  of  our  Colleges ;  sonrey 
its  fife,  or  ten  tlKMiaand  Tolumes.  You  are  aatoniBhed, 
that  kamftn  thought  or  human  industry  could  have  pro- 
dund  such  an  aeeamulation  of  quarto  upon  folio,  of 
dvodedmo  upon   octayo — of  Science,  Literature — of 


that  litter  the  world,  you  can  read,  in  twice  the  time 
that  most,  even  of  the  studious,  employ  in  reading — 
only  sixteen  hundred  Tolumes !  Surely,  the  motto  of 
every  one  who  reads  for  improvement,  ought  to  be  "  b«- 

LECT   WELL  !" 

**It  is  a  great,  nay  the  greatest  part  of  wisdom,"  says 
Other  eoUeoCioos  nortlKward  of  us,  and  in  eaclk  pf  seTe-  "    * 


ral,  yoa  find  more  than  fivty  thousand  Tolumes  f  When 
you  bsTs  wondered  suffietently  at  these,  turn  your 
*  mind's  eye*  to  Kurope ;  and  behold^  libraries  contain- 
ing each  one  hundred,  or  even  one  hundred  and  fifly 
tkooaand  boaks!     Look  around  you,  then,  and  see 
how  many  houdreda  every  week  is  adding  to  the  mass 
of  tomes  already  in  existence.    Glance  at  the  book- 
ttOers' eatalogiie»-'at  their  notices  in  the  gazette — at 
the  wtmikly  and  giisio^  **Li8U  of  New  Publications," 
in  Magazinea  and  Renews — at  the  countless  host  of 
Ref  iewsaad  Magazines  themselves^  and  of  newspapers, 
tracts,  pamphletB,  speeches,  addresses — effusions  often 
thouaaad  various  foana  and  merits— craving  your  atten- 
tioa  and  bewildering  your  choice  I  Go  forth  into  socie- 
ty:  m  one  circle,  politic8--^n  another,  canalling,  or  rail- 
road lore— in  a  third,  some  point  touching  theCampaigns 
tf  Boaapaite,  the  Wars  of  the  League,  the  American 
Rerohition,  or  the  Conquests  of  Tamerlan^^in  a  fourth, 
the  beauties  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature — ^in  a  fiAh, 
■ooK  topic  in  Chemistry  or  Geology — ^in  a  sixth,  Byron, 
Campbell,  Moore  and  Wordsworth — ^in  a  seventh,  the 
fifty  last  novels — are  discussed  by  their  respective  cote- 
nes,  each,  as  if  lAof  subject  alone  threw  all  others  into 
the  shade.    And  if  you  are  not  so  torpid  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  excitement  by  sympathy  with  others,  and  by 
themes  inherently  interesting,  or  so  self- possessed  as  to 
curb  and  regulate  discreetly,  the  curiosity  and  prone- 
ness  to  imitation  which  will  on  such  occasions  be  kind- 
led in  any  but  a  blockhead — ^you  cannot,  for  your  Ufe, 
help  wiahing  to  be  familiar  widi  each  theme.    Vou  go 
hooK ;  and  plunge  headhmg  into  a  dozen  different  stu- 
dies.   Your  acquisitions  are  huddled  chaotically  into 
your  knowledge-box,  so  that  you  have  a  full,  distinct 
idea,  of  no  one  subject :  you  can  never  get  hold  of  what 
you  want,  at  the  moment  when  you  need  it ;  but  musf 
rammage  over  an  immense  pile  of  tnunpery,  with  a 
^Bfc  kope,  after  all,  of  finding  the  useful  article  you 
^snt.    FoK  ere  a  sAotfow  tmaiUrer. 

If  you  would  be  otherwise,  i>Aac  fo  he  ignormt  of  all 
books,  and  aH  things,  which  you  are  not  sure  will  repay 
your  trouble  in  reading  them,  or  which  are  not  parts  of 
a  pre-arranged  course^  laid  down  for  you  by  yourself,  or 
by  tome  judieions  friend.  Dare  to  disavow  an  acquain- 
t«aa  with  a  feahionable  novel,  or  even  w  ith  a  fashionable 
■rienee,  if  it  &I1  not  within  your  plan.  Alwnys  reflect, 
when  the  claims  of  a  new  book  are  pressed  upon  your 
"0^1 — that,  if  you  ktne  forty  year*  to  employ  in  rea^nff, 
sarf  eon  nod  fifty  pagea  a  day,  you  wttt  be  obU,  in  tkooe forty 
yean,  ioaeeompHak  otdtf  about  sixtbkn  BUNnaKD  voluhbs, 
of  500  pagci  McA,    Tas— out  of  the  millions  oif  iomea 


things. 

Dugald  Stewart  justly  observe-s,  that  by  confining 
our  ambition  to  pursue  the  truth  with  modesty  and  can- 
dor, and  learning  to  value  our  acquisitions  only  so  far 
as  they  contribute  to  make  us  wiser  and  happier,  we 
may  perhaps  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  temporary  ad- 
miration of  the  common  dispensers  of  literary  fame ; 
but,  we  may  rest  assured,  it  is  thus  only  we  can  hope  to 
make  real  progress  in  knowledge,  or  to  enrich  the  world 
with  useful  inventions. 

"  '  It  requires  couragcHndeed*  (as  Helvetius  has  re- 
marked,) '  to  remain  ignorant  of  those  useless  subjects 
which  are  generally  valued  :*  but  it  is  a  courage  neces* 
sary  to  men  who  either  love  the  truth,  or  aspire  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  reputation.''t 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  HISTORY 

▲NO  PRESENT  CONDITIOM   Or  TRIPOLI,  WITH  SOUS  AC- 
COUNTS or  THE  OTHER  BARBART  STATES. 

iro.  Z.^CoDUnaad.) 
To  return  to  Algiers.  The  Dey  having  as  he  con- 
ceived, efiectually  dosed  every  avenue  to  reconciliation 
with  France,  actively  -  prepared  to  resist  the  attack 
which  he  had  every  reasen  to  believe  would  soon  be 
made  on  him.  The  fortifications  of  his  capital  had 
been  much  enlarged  and  strengthened  since  the  bom- 
bardment by  Lord  Exmouthin  1616;  the  arsenal  was 
well  provided  with  naval  stores  and  munitions  of  every 
description ;  the  treasury  was  filled  with  specie,  men 
were  not  wanting,  and  provisions  could  be  procured  in 
abundance  fiom  the  interior.  In  this  condition,  he  had 
no  reason  to  dread  an  attack  from  a  oaval  force,  nor 
the  consequences  of  a  blockade  however  rigorously 
maintained.  Against  internal  commotions  he  also  felt 
himself  secure.  From  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
he  had -steadily  though  eautiously  pursued  the  plan  ia 
which  so  many  of  his  predecessors  had  foiled,  of  pre- 
venting tha  enrolment  of  ibreigners,  and  supplying  their 
places  l}y  native  troops ;  in  this  he  had  so  far  succeed- 
ed, that  the  number  of  the  former  in  1827  was  less  than 
seven  thousand,  while  he  had  more  than  sixteen  thousand 
Moorish  soldiers,  regularly^  disciplined  and  attached  to 
his  systeiki,  by  the  strongest  tiei  of  interest.  When 
the  whole  military  force  of  the  country,  consisted  of  a 
few  foreigners,  any  one  of  whom  might  be  raised  to  the 
iMgbest  offices  of  the  State  at  the  will  of  the  remainder^ 

* "niaffna,  Imnio,  maxima,  f«rfl  capfcntia  aat,  quadam 

a^quo  anirao  neBcixe  velle.*' 
t  Fhiloaopby  of  the  Hamav  Mind,  Vol.  I. 

Vol-.  11.-^19 
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it  is  not  surprising  that  dissatisfaction  and  turbulence 
should  have  constantly  prevailed ;  f(ff  under  such  circuoi* 
stances  the  election  oA^ew  chief  only  caused  a  change 
in  the  rankt  of  th^^Bcontenls,  tirithout  diminishing 
their  numbers  or  Uieir  violence.  That  the  alteration 
made  by  Hussein  would  contribute  vastly  to  ensure  the 
stability  of  his  power,  it  is  unnecessary  to  demonstrate; 
it  had  been  often  attempted  by  his  predecessors  and  it 
is  only  extraordinary  that  it  had  not  been  effected  long 
before. 

Having  secured  this  important  object,  Hussein  no 
longer  took  pains  to  conceal  bis  views  with  regard  to 
rendering  the  Sovereignty  hereditary  in  his  family ;  he 
had  no  son,  but  his  eldest  daughter  was  married 
Ibrahim,  whom  he  raised  to  the  office  of  Aga  or  Com 
mander  of  the  troops  and  Minister  of  War,  and  who 
appears  to  have  been  his  intended  successor ;  that  offi- 
cer having  no  children,  his  nephew  was  married  to  the 
Dey's  youngest  daughter,  who  was  for  that  purpose 
divorced  from  her  husband.  It  was  also  probably  in 
furtherance  of  the  same  ends,  that  Hussein  maintained 
a  degree  of  state  unusual  in  Algiers,  manifesting  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  ministers  and  officers,  that  he  was 
a  Prince,  and  not  the  mere  chief  of  the  Janizaries.  In 
order  to  insure  his  personal  safety  he  seldom  appeared 
in  public,  but  remained  within  tlie  walls  of  the  Casauba, 
surrounded  by  a  chosen  guard  of  Moors,  sufficiently 
strong  to  defend  that  fortress  against  any  attack  which 
could  be  expected. 

The  French  appeared  by  no  means  disposed  to  drive 
Hussein  to  extremities ;  their  squadron  generally  con- 
sisted of  two  frigates,  and  four  or  five  smaller  vessels, 
which  hoTered  before  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  but  offer- 
ed little  or  no  impediment  to  the  passage  of  vessels 
either  outwards  or  inwards.  Within  a  few  days  after 
the  declaration  of  war,  several  Algerine  cruisers  quitted 
the  harbor,  and  committed  great  ravages  upon  the  un- 
protected commerce  of  France,  sending  their  prizes  into 
various  ports  of  Barbary,  and  even  of  Spain.  The 
prisoners  were  generally  spared  and  brought  to  Algiers, 
in  consequence  of  the  Dey's  humane  or  politic  procla- 
mation, that  he  would  give  for  each  living  Frenchman 
twice  as  much  as  for  bis  head  alone.  The  inactivity  and 
want  of  skill  thus  displayed  by  the  blockading  squadron, 
at  length  encouraged  Hussein  to  bolder  attempts.  By 
great  exertionS|  he  had  been  enabled  at  the  end  of 
September  1827,  to  have  ready  a  frigate,  two  corvettes, 
two  brigs  and  six  schooners  in  addition  to  the  vessels  at 
sea^  this  force  however  not  being  sufficient  either  in 
size  or  in  weight  of  metal,  to  authorize  a  regular  en- 
gagement with  the  heavy  ships  of  the  French,  his  plan 
was  to  surprise  some  one  of  them  at  a  distance  from 
the  others,  and  endeavor  to  carry  her  by  boarding. 
With  this  intention,  which  was  kept  secret  until  the 
moment  for  cairying  it  into  execution,  a  number  of  sol- 
diers accustomed  to  the  sea  having  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th  of  Oetober,  been  suddenly  embarked  in  the 
vessels,  they  set  sail  immediately  and  bore  down  upon 
the  nearest  French  ship.  The  movement  was  immedi- 
ately perceived  by  the  rest  of  the  squadron,  and  a  gene- 
ral action,  or  at  least  a  general  discharge  of  guns  on  both 
sides  ensued ;  thi»  having  continued  for  some  hours, 
without  any  notable  damage  to  either  party,  the  Alge- 
rine Commander  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  board 
any  of  the  Freneli  vessels  as  tbey  had  the  weather 


guage  of  him,  and  in  consequence  he  returned  with  his 
whole  force  into  port.  This  action  is  duly  noticed  in 
the  Frencli  papers ;  the  commander  of  the  squadron 
in  his  despatdi,  compliments  his  officers  highly  for  the 
success  of  their  efforts  in  preventing  the  Algerine  flotilla 
from  getting  out  of  the  harbor,  and  assures  the  Minister 
of  Marine,  that  nothing  but  the  heaviness  of  the  sea 
prevented  his  destroying  the  greater  part  of  them. 

In  the  following  spring,  (1828)  an  offer  was  made  by 
Admiral  Collet  to  renew  the  negotiations  for  peace ;  and 
after  some  difficulties.  Captain  B^zart  who  commanded 
one  of  the  French  brigs,  was  allowed  to  enter  Algiers  and 
communicate  with  the  Sardinian  Consul  on  the  aubjecL 
t4|  ^e  subsequently  had  a  conference  with  the  Algerine 
Minister  Xif  Foreign  Affairs,  the  results  of  which  induced 
the  Adm^al  to  despatch  him  to  Paris,  in  order  to  receive 
the  instructions  of  their  Government. 

The  French  government  probably  received  with  satis- 
faction, the  account  that  the  Algerines  were  disposed  to 
treat  for  peace.  The  Martignac  Ministry  which  had 
just  come  into  power,  were  employing  every  aieans  to 
secure  the  tottering  throne  of  Charles  the  Tenth  against 
the  efforts  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  they  were  anxious 
for  the  adjustment  of  a  dispute,  which  occasioned  an 
enormous  addition  to  the  budget  of  expenses  vithout 
any  return  whatever.  Dignity,  or  rather  the  fear  of 
wounding  the  Tanity  of  the  nation,  however  forbade 
their  seeming  to  make  any  advances  after  the  Dey*s 
insulting  rejection  of  the  demands  first  proposed  to  him. 
Great  care  was  therefore  taken  to  avoid  any  appearance 
of  direct  communication  with  the  Algerine  government ; 
but  the  Admiral  was  instructed  unofficially  to  hint, 
that  if  the  I>ey  would  send  an  ambassador  to  Paris,  the 
differences  between  the  two  countries  might  be  accom- 
modated. 

With  these  instructions  B^zart  returned  to  the  African 
coasL  During  his  absence  Admiral  Collet  worn  down 
with  disease  had  retired  to  Toulon  where  he  shortly 
after  died ;  Admiral  Botherel  de  la  Bretonniere  who 
succeeded  to  the  command,  on  learning  the  views  of  the 
Ministers,  instantly  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Dey  in  the 
sense  enjoined  by  them,  and  despatched  the  Captain 
with  it  to  Algiers.  He  arrived  there  on  the  Ilth  of 
September  1828,  but  when  it  was  known  that  he  only 
bore  a  communication  from  the  Admiral,  he  was  not 
suffered  to  proceed  farther  than  the  landing  place  on 
the  mole,  where  he  was  required  to  await  the  answer. 
A  Barbary  Prince  of  a  more  pliable  character  than 
Hussein,  might  probably  have  gratified  the  French 
Ministers  by  sending  an  Ambassador  to  Paris,  who 
would  have  figured  in  the  pages  of  the  Monitear  as  a 
supplicant  for  peace ;  but  the  Dey  was  made  of  stub- 
born stuff.  He  had  expected  a  direct  oommunioation 
firom  the  French  government,  and  was  indignant  at 
being  addressed  instead,  by  one  of  its  officers  not  even 
an  authorized  agent;  moreover  the  letter  contained  a 
proposition  that  he  should  take  a  humiliating  step^ 
without  any  assurance  that  it  would  be  attended  with 
fiivomble  results.  Seeing  at  once  through  the  whole 
manoeuvre  of  the  French  government,  his  reply  was  a 
peremptory  order  to  B6zart  instantly  to  quit  Algiers. 

A  few  days  after,  the  same  proposition  was  conveyed 
more  distinctly  to  the  Dey  through  the  Sardinian  Con- 
sul, with  an  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  Admiral,  that 
his  Government  no  longer  expected  apology  or  repera- 
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tion,  Ixit  wished  merely  to  place  affairs  between  the 
two  utions  OB  their  former  footing.  Hussein  howeTer 
remained  fins  in  his  refhsal  to  make  any  advances,  only 
telling  the  Ckmsnl,  that  after  Peace  had  been  signed 
at  Algiers,  he  might  perhaps  to  please  the  Ministers, 
aefid  them  an  Ambassador.  The  French  GoYemmenl 
finding  its  reeomHiendations  thus  treated,  authorized 
the  Sardinian  Consul  to  inform  the  Dey,  that  no  farther 
orertoies  would  be  made  by  it  towards  reconciliation, 
tnd  that  measures  would  be  aoon  taken  to  obtain  com- 
plete satisfaction  for  the  injury  committed  against  France. 
Htnein  coolly  answered,  that  he  had  men  and  ammu- 
nitioQ  in  abundance,  and  that  he  preferred  the  fortune 
of  war  to  making  or  seeming  to  make  any  apology. 

The  destruction  of  three  Algerine  feluccas  of  six  guns 
each,  was  the  next  event  worthy  of  note  in  the  history 
of  the  war.  These  vessels  were  returning  from  a  suc- 
cessful cruise  and  encleaToring  to  enter  the  harbor  of 
Algiers  on  the  Ist  of  October  182S,  when  they  were 
discoTered  and  chased  into  the  adjacent  Bay  of  Sidi 
Fermch.  The  prize  was  soon  recaptured ;  the  other 
vessels  took  refuge  close  to  the  shore,  under  a  small  and 
niinoas  battery  mounting  tweWe  guns,  where  they  were 
attacked  by  the  whole  of  the  blockading  squadron. 
Afler  Che  first  fire,  the  feluccas  and  the  battery  were 
abandoned ;  boats  were  then  sent  by  the  Admiral  to 
destroy  the  vessels,  wrhich  having  been  efiected  the  fire 
was  conlisued  on  the  battery  until  it  was  nearly  de- 
molished. The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Algerines  is 
bdieTed  to  have  been  very  small ;  the  French  had  six 
men  killed  and  seventeen  wounded,  by  the  bursting  of 
a  goD  00  hoctfd  the  Admirars  ship  the  Provence.  This 
trifliagafijr  was  made  the  subject  of  a  special  report 
hf  the  Minister  of  the  Marine  to  the  King  of  France, 
which  may  be  found  at  length  in  the  Moniteur  of  the 
I7tfa  of  October ;  it  was  so  far  important,  as  it  enabled 
His  Majesty  to  say  in  his  Address  to  the  Legislative 
Chamben  in  January  following,  that — "most  striking 
examples  bad  already  taught  the  Algerines,  that  it 
vas  neither  easy  nor  safe  to  brave  the  vigilance  of  his 
■hips;'' 

Another  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  teach 
the  Algerines  prudence,  was  not  attended  with  equal 
sQceess;  for  on  the  19th  of  June  1829,  twenty-four  of 
their  men,  who  had  landed  in  pursuit  of  the  crew  of  a 
■tranded  Algerine  vessel,  were  surrounded  by  Arabs 
and  put  to  death.  The  heads  of  these  unfortunate  men 
vere  carried  to  Algiers,  where  the  Dey  paid  for  them 
according  to  <he  tariff  established  ;  they  were  however 
OB  the  apptieation  of  the  SardiniiA  Consul  immediately 
defiveied  to  him  for  burial. 

The  Government  of  France  was  by  this  time  oon- 
visced  of  the  futility  of  the  measures  which  had  been 
for  two  years  pursued  with  regard  to  Algiers.  The 
blockade  had  produced  none  of  the  results  which  were 
anticipated ;'  it  had  been  maintained  at  an  annual  ez- 
penae  of  more  tlnn  seven  millions  of  francs,  and  al- 
though the  number  of  persons  killed  in  action  was 
nnall,  yet  many  had  ftilen  victims  to  the  diseases  occa- 
"oned  by  the  climate ;  in  return  the  Dey  appeared  less 
inclined  than  ever  to  agree  to  satisfactory  terms  of 
peace,  and  the  commerce  of  France  in  the  Meditenra- 
Msn  had  been  severely  injured  by  his  cruisers.  The 
cppontioii  had  also  taken  advantage  of  the  circum- 
•tanees,  and  the  Ministry  were  frequently  denounced 


in  the  Legislature  and  in  the  public  journals  of  Paris, 
for  their  vacillating  and  dishonoring  conduct  in  the 
affair. 

Unable  to  resist  these  demcnQtrations  of  their  own 
inefficiency,  the  French  Ministry  prepared  for  more  de* 
cisive  operations,  by  assembling  troops  in  the  Southern 
Departments  of  the  Kingdom  and  collecting  vessels  for 
their  transportation.  Before  employing  these  extreme 
measures  however,  they  lycre  induced  to  make  one 
more  attempt  at  negotiation  ;  the  circumstances  which 
led  them  thus  to  recede  from  the  determination  express- 
ed in  the  previous  year,  are  reported  to  have  been  the 
following. 

The  Dey  bad  several  times  expressed  to  the  Sardinian 
Consul,  his  admiration  of  the  form  and  sailings  of  a  brig 
called  the  Alerte  belonging  to  the  blockading  squadron ; 
something  in  his  manner  at  length  induced  the  Consul 
to  inform  M.  de  la  Bretonniere,  that  possibly  His  High- 
ness might  be  inclined  to  negotiate  for  peace,  in  the 
manner  desired  by  the  French  Government,  if  it  were 
understood  that  the  brig  would  be  presented  to  him 
after  the  signature  of  the  treaty.  The  Admiral  eagerly 
accepted  this  overture  as  he  considered  it,  and  author- 
ized the  Consul  to  say  in  general  terms,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  the  Government  of  France  would  ^rillingly  accede 
to  the  Dey's  wishes  in  this  particular,  if  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  difficulties  between  the  two  countries  could 
be  effected.  Hussein's  reply  was  encouraging,  and  the 
Admiral  in  consequence  sailed  for  France  to  receive  in 
person  the  instructions  of  his  Government  He  found  the 
Ministers  anxious  to  have  the  affair  peaceably  adjust- 
ed ;  they  were  ready  to  treat  with  the  Dey  provided  it 
could  be  made  toappenrthathehad  himself  proposed  the 
negotiation,  and  were  willing  to  promise  tibe  brig  in  re- 
turn for  the  mission  of  an  Algerine  Ambassadorto  Paris: 
The  Admiral  was  accordingly  instructed  to  assure  the 
Dey,  that  if  he  would  comply  with  this  formality,  peace 
would  be  immediately  signed  and  the  brig  would  be 
presented  to  him ;  but  in  order  that  no  proofs  might 
exist  of  (he  advances  made  by  the  French  Ministry, 
the  whole  negotiation  at  Algiers  was  to  be  conducted 
verbally,  through  an  interpreter  chosen  for  the  purpose 
from  the  School  of  Oriental  Languages  at  Paris. 

With  these  instructions,  and  accompanied  by  M. 
Bianchi  the  interpreter,  M.  de  la  Bretonniere  returned 
to  the  Bay  of  Algiers.  The  Sardinian  Consul,  who  un- 
dertook to  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  the  negotiation 
proposed  to  the  Dey  that  it  should  be  eondueted  in  con- 
ferences between  His  Highness  and  the  French  iatei^ 
preter,  w\>o  had  arrived  at  Algiers  for  the  purpose  on 
the  83d  of  July.  This,  Hussein  immediately  refused 
to  allow,  and  the  Admiral  was  thrown  into  the  very 
dilemma  which  he  wished  to  avoid;  that  is  to  say  he 
was  obliged  to  write  a  letter,  or  to  abandon  the  attempt 
at  negotiation*  In  order  to  srvoid  this  difficulty  a 
letter  was  written  in  the  Turkish  language,  proposing 
in  very  general  t^rms  the  renewal  of  former  relations 
between  the  two  Qovsmments,  but  saying  nothing  either 
about  the  Ambassador  or  the  brig.  Hussein  in  reply 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  offer  which  had  been 
made  by  the  French  Admiral,  whom  he  invited  to  come 
on  shore  and  confer  personally  with  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject M.  de  la  Bretonniere  accepted  this  invitation,  and 
accordingly  entered  the  harbor  on  &e  30th  of  September 
1829,  in  liis  flag  ship  the  Provence  of  eighty  guns. 
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accompanied  by  the  brig  which  had  been  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  negotiation.  He  landed  on  the  following 
morning,  and  had  a  long  conference  with  the  Dey,  of 
which  the  particulars^ve  not  transpired.  On  the  3d 
of  August  they  had  another  conference,  which  lasted  but 
a  short  time ;  on  this  occasion  it  is  said  the  Admiral 
insisted  on  the  mission  of  an  ambassador  as  an  act  of 
reparation  to  France,  at  which  the  Dey  became  so  en- 
raged,  that  he  ordered  him  immediately  to  leave  Algiers; 
certain  it  is  that  the  conference  was  suddenly  broken 
up,  and  the  parties  separated,  each  in  a  state  of  high 
excitement.  M.  de  la  Bretonniere  immediately  embark- 
ed, and  sailed  with  his  ships  out  of  the  harbor;  on 
passing  by  the  Mole  the  Provence  received  a  shot  from 
the  fort,  and  although  the  flag  of  truce  was  displayed  at 
her  mast  head,  the  firing  was  continued  until  she  was 
beyond  their  reach.  The  ship  is  said  to  have  received 
eighty  balls ;  her  port  holes  were  however  kept  closed, 
for  had  she  returned  the  fire,  it  is  probable  that  she  would 
have  been  sunk.  That  this  flagrant  violation  of  good 
faith  was  the  result  of  the  Dey's  orders,  no  one  in  Al- 
giers at  the  time  for  a  moment  doubted ;  Hussein  how- 
ever pretended  that  it  arose  from  a  mistake,  and  that 
he  had  only  ordered  a  gun  to  be  fired  in  case  the  ship 
should  approach  too  near  to  the  batteries,  as  a  signal 
for  her  to  keep  oflf.  He  moreover  dismissed  from  office 
the  Minister  of  Marine,  on  whom  the  responsibility  of 
the  act  rested ;  in  so  doing  however,  he  only  advanced 
one  of  his  own  ends,  for  the  vacancy  was  immediately 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  his  son-in-law  Ibrahim 
Kara-Dengirzli,  the  nephew  of  the  Aga  Ibrahim. 

The  feeble  and  distracted  Ministry  which  authorized 
this  negotiation,  had  been  dissolved  ere  the  news  of  its 
result  arrived  in  France ;  and  those  who  succeeded  to 
power  in  that  country,  though  possessing  energy  and 
union  of  purpose,  were  for  some  lime  wholly  occupied 
in  preparing  to  confront  the  liberal  party  at  the  ensuing 
session  of  the  Legislature.  No  decisive  measures  were 
therefore  taken  with  regard  to  Algiers  during  the  re- 
mainder of  1839;  the  blockade  was  indeed  maintained, 
but  with  to  little  rigor  aa  to  be  scarcely  more  than 
nominal ;  the  Algerine  cruisers  were  spread  over  the 
western  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  occasionally 
appeared  before  Marseilles,  while  the  French  Admiral 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  ships  remained  generally  at 
Port  Mahon. 

Attempts  were  made  at  this  period,  to  efiRsct  an  ad- 
justment of  the  diflferences,  by  the  Governmenu  of 
Great  Britain  and  Turkey,  which  were  the  most  inter- 
ested in  preventing  any  change  in  the  political  condition 
of  the  Barbery  States,  When  the  British  Government 
received  the  news  of  Hussein's  flagrant  violation  of 
good  faith,  in  firing  upon  tlte  French  Admiral,  the 
Pelorus  sloop  of  war  was  despatched  to  Algiers,  where 
her  commander  Captain  Gluin  united  with  the  British 
Consul  Mr.  St.  John,  in  endeavoring  to  prevail  upon 
the  Dey  to  propose  terms  of  peace.  This  effi>rt  proving 
vain,  the  Pelorus  sailed  to  Constantinople,  where  it 
was  agreed  between  the  Ambassadors  of  France  aiid 
England,  that  the  Sultan  should  be  requested  to  inters 
pose;  to  this  the  Turkish  Government  readily  assent- 
ed, and  Halil  Effendt  a  venerable  and  respectable  Turk, 
who  had  long  known  Hussein  and  been  much  esteemed 
by  htm,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Algiers,  and  to  en- 
treat or  command  the  Dey  no  longer  to  provoke  the 


vengeance  of  his  powerful  enemies.  Halil  arrived  in 
the  Pdorus  on  the  S8th  of  November  at  Algiers,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  kindness  and  aflfection  by 
the  Dey  and  by  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  His 
aiguments  and  entreaties  soon  produoed  eflfects,  from 
which  the  mediators  augured  the  most  favorable  conse- 
quences ;  for  Hussein  after  some  days  of  reflection  and 
consultation  with  his  Ministers,  agreed  to  propose  to 
M.  de  la  Bretonniere  the  renewal  of  the  negotiations, 
offering  him  every  assurance  of  honorable  treatment  in 
case  he  should  come  to  Algiers,  and  as  an  earnest  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  promising  the  sunender  of 
all  the  French  prisoners.  The  Pelorus  sailed  with  these 
proposals  on  the  10th  of  December  for  Mahon,  where 
she  was  detained  nearly  three  months  in  expectation  of 
the  Admiral's  reply ;  at  length  M.  de  la  Bretonniere 
declared,  that  as  he  was  still  bound  by  the  first  tnstruo- 
tions  from  his  Government,  he  could  admit  of  negotia- 
tion on  no  other  terms,  than  the  mission  of  an  Ambas- 
sador to  Paris  to  bear  the  explanations  of  the  Dey. 
With  this  answer  Captain  Cluin  returned  to  Algiers 
on  the  1st  of  April  1830 ;  but  no  arguments  ooukl  in- 
duce Hussein  to  adopt  the  measure  proposed:  ^GkNl  is 
Great  I"  said  he,  "Let  the  French  come." 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  Ministry  liad  taken  a 
most  serious  determination.  The  insult  offered  by  the 
Dey  in  firing  upon  M.  de  la  Bretonniere,  was  concealed 
from  the  public  as  completely  as  possible ;  no  mention 
of  it  was  made  in  the  Moniteur,  yet  it  finally  became 
known,  and  the  opposition  press  of  Paris  eagerly  seized 
the  opportunity,  to  vilify  the  hated  Ministry  of  Poltgnac 
for  delaying  to  avenge  the  insulted  honor  of  Fiance.  In 
this  condition  of  things  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  take  some  decisive  step  towards 
a  conclusion  of  the  war,  in  order  to  relieve  itself  from  a 
heavy  and  increasing  burthen  of  popular  odium  on  this 
accounL  To  effeet  this  purpose,  two  plans  were  pro- 
posed in  the  Ministerial  Coundk  Count  de  Bourmont 
the  bold  and  active  chief  of  the  War  Department,  was 
in  favor  of  an  expedition  sent  directly  from  France, 
against  the  capital  city  of  the  offending  Sovereign. 
Prince  Polignac  the  head  of  the  Ministry,  was  doubtful 
of  the  propriety  of  risking  such  an  attempt  upon  a 
place  defended  by  nature,  by  art,  and  above  all  by  the 
savage  fanaticism  of  the  surrounding  peculation;  he 
moreover  conceived  that  even  if  Algiers  were  to  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  retain  it,  without  a  constant  expenditure  of  force  and 
treasure,  for  which  no  return  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected. His  plan  was  therefore  to  arm  against  the 
Algerines,  an  enemy  professing  the  same  feith  with 
themselves,  who  in  the  event  of  success  might  be  bound 
by  his  interests,  to  pursue  a  policy  accordant  with  the 
wishes  of  France  and  of  Europe  in  genersL 

The  ideas  of  Polignac  were  adopted  by  the  King,  and 
the  French  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  was  instruct- 
ed to  propose  to  the  ambitious  Pasha  of  Egypt,  that  he 
shouM  undertake  the  conquest  of  Algiers,  or  even  of  all 
Barbery,  in  which  France  would  under  certain  condi- 
tions aid  him  by  the  cooperation  of  its  naval  force. 
The  Ambassador  accordingly  despatched  M.  Huder 
one  of  the  officers  of  his  Embassy  to  Cairo  in  order  to 
submit  this  proposition  to  the  Pasha ;  M^emei  All 
readily  acceded  to  it,  the  projet  of  a  Convention  on  the 
subject  was  drawn  np^  and  the  French  a|^t  arrived 
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riib  it  aboat  Ibe  end  of  Jancuury  1830.  The 
Bniiifa  GtovtrnmeDt  had  howeTer  by  thia  time  pene- 
toitoi  the  aecret  of  the  DegotiaUon,  and  ever  jealous 
with  regard  to  the  ooeopation  of  the  Barbary  eoaat  by 
any  ttroog  Power,  its  Amhaaaador  at  Paris  was  imoie- 
diatdy  iottnieted  to  protest  against  the  plan.  As  the 
ttntspoadence  on  this  subject  was  never  published,  we 
hiTe  no  means  of  knowing  precisely  the  grounds  of 
oppositioD  taken  by  the  British  Ministry;  they  pro- 
bably had  reference  only  to  the  interests  of  the  Suiun, 
wbidi  might  be'seriottsly  afiected  by  so  great  an  addi- 
tion to  the  force  of  his  refractory  Viceroy.  Whatever 
■ny  have  been  the  influence  of  this  opposition,  the 
project  of  a  co-operation  with  Mehemet  Ali  was  aban- 
dooed,  and  it  was  determined  that  an  expedition  should 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  be  sent  from  France 
igsiiMt  Algiers. 

Pkcparations  for  carrying  this  leaolotion  into  eflect 
were  immediately  conunenced  in  all  the  ports  and 
srKBsls  in  Frmnoe,  and  they  were  prosecuted  with 
a  degree  of  vigor  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
Eorope.  The  variooa  branches  of  the  service  were 
plaoed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  most  expen* 
caeed  persona,  apparently  without  reference  to  their 
kaown  political  inclinations ;  and  all  the  resources  of 
larrhsnical  and  medical,  as  well  as  military  and  naval 
leieoee,  were  employed  to  add  to  the  health  and  oomr 
fofts  of  the  Boldiera  and  to  give  efficiency  to  their  ope- 
miotts.  Works  relating  to  Northern  Africa  were  ex- 
anuoed  with  attention,  and  the  records  of  prteeding 
expeditions  againat  Algiers  were  studied,  in  order  to 
diKover  and  provide  against  the  circumstances  which 
occasioned  their  failure.  Toulon  having  been  choaen  as 
liie  place  from  which  the  armament  was  to  sail,  troops 
were  collected  in  ita  vicinity,  and  prepared  by  peculiar 
ezerases  lor  the  duties  which  they  would  be  required 
to  pedonn.  Ships  of  war  lying  at  the  diflerent  naval 
cstabhahaaenta,  were  ordered  to  be  fully  equipped,  and 
as  soon  as  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  rendezvous,  where  a 
Moiber  of  merchant  vessels  for  the  transportation  of 
Ben  aod  materials  were  bound  by  contract  to  assemble 
at  the  appointed  time. 

The  object  of  these  preparations  aAerhavingbeen  com- 
nnnieabed  in  genernU  terms  to  the  Governments  of  the 
other  great  European  nations,  were  publicly  announced 
hy  the  King  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Legia- 
Uti?e  session  on  ilie  Sd  of  March  1830.  The  reply 
Bade  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  shewed  clearly  that 
the  Ministry  would  find  no  favor  with  that  body ;  this 
had  been  anticipated  and  the  session  waa  accordingly 
Pionigned,  with  a  wiew  to  the  ulterior  dissolution  of  the 
ictiactsbie  Chamber.  The  Liberal  Party  having  by 
this  time  taken  tbe  alarm,  their  journals  which  had 
|>eea  previoualy  filled  with  invectives  against  the  Min- 
cers for  their  apathy  under  the  insults  of  a  Barba- 
rian, now  loudly  csondemned  the  objecta  of  the  expe- 
dition and  prophesied  that  it  would  be  fruitless.  The 
▼ioleaee  of  these  denunciations  induced  the  Ministry 
to  insert  an  article  in  the  Moniteor  of  April  SOth, 
whieh  idthoagfa  unofficial,  was  afterwaida  formally 
acknowledged  to  be  tbe  expression  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  GovsmmenL  This  article  waa  composed  with 
nodi  care^  and  ^though  no  one  of  its  statements  taken 
■apoiat^  can  be  contradicted,  yet  their  arrangement, 
the  enrisaons  of  important  circumstanoes  and  the  stu- 


died obscurity  of  the  language  on  certain  points,  rendoa 
the  result  of  the  whole  the  opposite  of  that  which  would 
arise  from  a  candid  exposition.  General  Alexandre  da 
Laborde  made  an  able  «^Iy  in  the  Constitutionnel  of 
the  26th  of  the  same  mouth ;  he  fully  demonstrated  the 
ununportance  of  the  African  Concessions,  the  seizure 
of  which  was  made  the  principal  grounds  of  the  differ* 
ence,  in  the  Ministerial  declaration;  he  ahewed  that 
the  bad  faith  of  the  Government  and  of  its  agents  had 
given  the  Dey  just  cause  of  discontent,  that  the  weak- 
ness and  indecision  of  the  late  Ministry  had  provoked 
and  encouraged  his  insults,  and  that  the  real  end  of  the 
expedition  then  in  preparation,  was  to  subdue,  not  the 
barbarians  of  Africa,  but  the  friends  of  true  liberty  in 
France.  Motives  of  patriotism,  and  feeling  for  the 
honor  of  the  country  may  indeed  have  influenced  the 
Ministry  in  adopting  this  retolution;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  its  principal  object  was  to  sustain 
the  despotic  party  in  France,  by  reproducing  in  the 
people  that  admiration  for  military  glory,  which  expe- 
rience has  shewn  to  be  incompatible  with  respect  for 
institutions  founded  on  equality  of  rights. 

To  the  announcement  of  Its  intentions  with  regard 
to  Algiers,  the  French  Ministry  received  the  most 
satisfactory  answers  from  many  of  the  Powera  of  the 
European  Continent.  The  British  Government  how- 
ever, which  had  manifested  its  disapprobation  of  the 
plan  for  eatablishing  the  Egyptian  authority  in  Barbary, 
was  still  more  unwilling  that  France  should  possess  a 
country,  **  which  in  the  hands  of  a  more  civilized  and 
enlightened  Govemment,  could  not  fail  to  exercise  an 
important  influence  over  the  commerce  and  maritime 
interests  of  the  Mediterranean  Powers.**  Tbe  French 
Ambassador  at  London,  when  requested  to  explain 
more  fully,  replied  by  « the  most  positive  assurances  of 
the  entirely  disinterested  views  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Tuilleries;"  and  the  British  Ambassador  at  Paris  on 
addressing  the  same  demand  to  Prince  Polignac,  was 
informed  **  that  a  satisfactory  answer  would  soon  be 
given  respecting  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
future  destiny  of  the  Regency  of  Algiers  in  case  of 
success." 

Accordingly  on  the  SOth  of  March  the  French  Am- 
bassador at  London  conununicated  to  Lord  Aberdeen 
then  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  a  letter  from  Prince 
Polignac,  in  which  after  enumerating  the  various  griev- 
anoea  suflered  by  France  from  Algiers,  and  stating  the 
conviction  of  his  Govemment  that  treaties  would  be  of 
no  avail  in  preventing  thei^  recurrence,  he  declared  that 
his  Sovereign  had  resolved  to  seek  redress  by  force,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  advance  the  interests  of  humanity, 
by  abolishing  piracy,  Christian  sUvery  and  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute  to  the  Barbary  Regencies;  ''and  if,'* 
concludes  the  Prince,  "in  the  approaching  struggle,  the 
Goremment  now  existing  at  Algiers  shouU  be  dissolved, 
tht  King  whose  views  in  this  question  are  entirely  dis- 
interested, will  concert  with  his  AlKes  respecting  the 
new  order  of  thingp,  whieh  should  for  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage of  the  Christian  worid  replace  the  system  over- 
thrown, and  be  moat  proper  to  secure  the  ends  thus 
proposed  by  His  Majesty.**  This  letter  was  considered 
by  the  British  Cabinet,  as  "scarody  aflbrding  that  en- 
tire satisfaction  which  might  be  reasonably  expected  ;*' 
and  its  Ambassador  at  Paris  was  in  consequence  in- 
structed to  insist  u|)on  an  official  assurance  from  the 
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French  GKirernmeiit,  that  it  "  renounced  all  views  of 
territorial  possession  or  aggrandizement.*'  The  despatch 
containing  this  instruction  was  read  to  Prince  Polignac, 
who  repeated  in  general  tenns  tliat  '*  the  expedition 
was  not  undertaken  with  a  view  to  obtain  territorial 
acquisitions,*'  adding  howerer  that  "  be  had  no  objec- 
tion to  give  any  assurance,  which  might  be  calculated 
to  remore  the  uneasiness  of  the  British  Government." 

For  this  assurance  Lord  Aberdeen  waited  for  some 
time  in  Tain  ;  on  the  2l8t  of  April  the  French  Ambas- 
sador read  to  him  a  letter  from  the  Prince  containing 
a  declaration  sufficiently  explicit  and  satisfactory ;  bat 
he  was  not  authorized  to  give  a  copy  of  it,  and  appli- 
cations were  again  made  to  the  French  Government. 
Polignac  whose  only  object  was  to  gain  time,  evaded 
these  applications  by  the  liberal  employment  of  petty 
artifices ;  at  length  on  the  17th  of  May,  when  the  ex- 
pedition was  about  to  sail,  the  French  Ambassador  de- 
livered to  Lord  Aberdeen  an  official  copy  of  a  despatch 
addressed  to  him  by  his  Government  in  the  form  of  a 
circular  to  the  different  courts  of  Europe.  In  this  circular 
the  King  of  France  declared  to  his  Allies  that  his  objects 
were  to  obtain  redress  for  the  injuries  committed  by 
Algiers,  to  secure  the  French  possessions  in  Africa  from 
future  aggressions,  and  to  receive  indemnification  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  as  well  as  to  effect  the  abolition  of 
piracy  Christian  slavery  and  the  exaction  of  tribute;  and 
that  until  these  ends  should  be  attained  and  sufficiently 
secured  he  would  not  lay  down  his  arms  nor  recall  bis 
troops  from  Africa.  In  case  the  existing  Government  of 
Algiers  should  be  overthrown,  he  would  immediately 
concert  with  the  other  Powers  as  to  the  new  order  of 
things  to  be  there  established,  for  the  greatest  advan- 
tage of  the  Christian  world ;  and  as  it  was  probable  that 
they  might  soon  be  required  to  give  their  opinions  on 
this  subject,  he  invited  each  Government  without  delay 
to  furnish  its  Representative  in  Franco  with  the  proper 
instructions;  •*  His  majesty,"  says  the  French  Minis- 
ter in  the  despatch,  "  will  appear  at  these  deliberations, 
ready  to  furnish  every  additional  explanation  which 
may  be  desired,  disposed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
rights  and  interests  of  all,  not  bound  by  anterior  en- 
gagements, at  liberty  to  accept  any  proposition  which 
may  tend  to  assure  the  attainment  of  the  result  indi- 
cated, and  free  from  all  feelings  of  personal  inte- 
resC* 

Not  satisfied  with  such  vague  promises,  the  British 
Minister  replied  through  the  Ambassador  at  Paris,  that 
rithough  "  no  further  suspicion  could  be  entertained  of 
any  design  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government  to 
establish  a  military  occupation  of  the  Re^^ency,  or  to 
accomplish  such  a  change  in  the  state  of  territorial  pos- 
session on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  should 
affect  the  interest  of  European  Powers,"  yet  "  he  could 
not  avoid  calling  the  attention  of  Prince  Poli^ac  to  the 
peculiar  situation  of  Algiers  in  its  relation  to  the  Otto- 
man Porte;"  that  although  "many  Governments  of 
Europe  had  contracted  engagements  with  that  Regency 
as  an  independent  State,"  and  others  ''continued  to  re- 
gard the  Barbery  States  as  essentially  dependant  on 
the  Turkish  Empire,"  yet  '*  the  supremacy  of  the  Sul- 
tan was  allowed  by  all ;"  he  therefore  "  submitted  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  Prince,  what  must  be  the 
effect  of  a  precedent,  which  thus  disposes  of  ibc  rights 
of  a  third  party,  agninst  whom  no  complaint  whatever 


has  been  alleged."    To  this  no  reply  was  made,  and  the 
negotiation  or  rather  the  discussion  ended. 

The  preceding  statement  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  French  and  British  Gorernroents,  relative  to 
the  disposition  to  be  made  of  Algiers  in  the  event  of  its 
conquest,  is  drawn  from  the  official  letters  which  passed 
on  the  occasion ;  they  were  published  in  compliance 
with  a  call  made  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in  the  House  of 
Peers  of  Great  Britain  on  the  3d  of  May  1833.  From 
an  examination  of  those  documenu,  it  appears  that  no 
engagement  was  entered  into  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  recall  its  troops  from  Algiers  at  any  period ; 
equally  unfounded  is  the  assertion  made  by  the  French 
historical  writers,  respecting  the  reply  of  Prince  Polig- 
nac to  the  British  Ambassador,  that  *'  France  when  in- 
sulted asked  the  aid  of  no  power  in  avenging  its  honor, 
and  would  be  accountable  to  none  for  the  disposal  of 
its  conquests."  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  sum- 
mary of  the  results  of  the  negotiation  more  satisfactory, 
or  drawn  from  a  source  entitled  to  greater  consideration, 
than  that  presented  by  Lord  Aberdeen  when  he  called 
for  the  production  of  the  Correspondence  in  the  House 
of  Lords ;  "  no  Convention  was  signed  on  the  subject, 
nor  was  any  express  stipulation  entered  into  for  the 
evacuation  of  Algiers  by  the  French  force ;  but  impor- 
tant engagements  were  contracted,  which  in  reference 
to  all  the  Powers  interested  in  the  commerce  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  the  territorial  arrangements  of 
that  part  of  the  world,  were  calculated  to  allay  appre- 
hensions which  might  reasonably  have  existed  respect- 
ing the  occupation  of  Algiers  by  the  FVench." 

There  were  difficulties  also  within  the  Ministerial 
Council.  The  preparations  for  the  expedition  were 
nearly  completed,  before  it  was  known  who  was  to 
command  iL  Three  Marshals  and  six  Lieutenant  Gt- 
nerals  are  said  to  have  been  tucccEsivcly  proposed  rmI 
rejected ;  at  length  the  Moniteur  of  the  SOth  of  April, 
the  same  which  contained  the  defence  of  the  objects  of 
the  expedition,  announced  that  the  King  had  appointed 
Count  de  Bourmont  tlie  Minister  of  War,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  ftfrmy  of  Jlfrieay  as  it  was  termed.  The 
appointment  to  a  station  so  responsible  of  a  man  who 
had  betrayed  every  cause  in  which  he  engagt>d  is  said 
to  have  received  tlie  unwilling  assent  of  the  King ;  it 
was  considered  a  fortunate  circumstance  by  tlie  Liberal 
Party,  as  it  contributed  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the 
whole  country,  and  to  deprive  the  Government  of  the 
popularity,  which  it  might  otherwise  have  gained  by 
the  expedition. 

On  the  day  when  his  nomination  was  published, 
Bourmont  lefl  Paris  for  Tooloni  the  affairs  of  his  De- 
partment having  been  committed  during  his  aboence  to 
Prince  Polignac  He  was  followed  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Marine,  and  soon  after  by  the  Duke  d'Angouleme, 
who  as  grand  Admiral  of  France  came  to  review  the 
armament  before  its  departure. 

Certainly  never  did  the  harbor  of  Toulon,  nor  any 
other  harbor  exhibit  a  more  gallant  spectacle. 

The  Army  of  Africa  was  composed  of  thirty-seven 
tliousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  men ;  the  number  of 
horses  employed  in  the  different  branches  of  its  serrioe 
was  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-three,  and 
the  artillery  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pieoes 
of  cannon.  This  force  was  arranged  in  three  divisioo^ 
which  were  placed  severally  under  the  commands  of 
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ligahtoMDl  GeDerals  the  Baron  de  Barthez^ne^  Count 
de  Lovcrdo^and  the  Duke  d'Escars;  the  Chief  Engineer 
was  Geaenl  Valaz^  and  the  artillery  was  directed  by 
Count  de  la  Hitte.  The  number  of  ships  of  war  was 
ooe  hundred  and  three,  including  eleven  of  the  line, 
twenty-three  frigates  and  seyen  steam  ships;  they 
were  manned  by  twenty-scTen  thousand  seamen,  and 
euned  more  thsun  three  thousand  guns.  They  were 
anaoged  kk  three  squadrons ;  the  Squadron  of  Battle 
oooimaoded  by  Admiral  Duperr^,  who  conducted  the 
DSTai  operatioas  of  the  expedition ;  the  Squadron  qf 
JXtaAmkatum  by  Admiral  Rosamel,  and  the  Squadron 
o/Ruerve  by  Captain  Xiemoine.  Between  four  and  five 
hundred  merchant  vessels  were  engaged  for  the  trans- 
pDctatioo  of  horses,  provisions  and  materials,  and  many 
others  were  allowed  to  accompany  the  fleet,  laden  with 
Taiious  articles  which  might  be  needed.  Of  the  equi]>- 
menta  and  accompaniments  of  this  force,  it  would  be 
diiSoult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea,  without  entering 
into  details  which  might  not  prove  generally  interest- 
ing ;  suffice  it  to  aay  that  no  expense  was  spared  to 
itoder  them  complete,  and  that  nothing  was  neglected, 
which  could  -oontribate  to  the.  attainpient  of  the  end 
proposed.  Upon  the  whole^  the  armament  was  superior 
to  any  other  which  in  modern  times  has  crossed  a  sea ; 
thow  led  by  Charles  the  Fifth  against  Tunis  and  Al- 
pen,  the  &med  Spamak  Armada  sent  by  Philip  the 
Second  fiir  the  invasion  of  England,  and  even  the  mighty 
expedition  conducted  by  Napoleon  to  Egypt  being  each 
infeiior  to  it  in  appointments,  in  naval  force,  and  in  the 
mimeiiGal  amount  of  the  persons  engaged. 

All  things  being  in  readiness  the  embarkation  of  the 
tioops  was  commenced  on  the  11  th  of  May,  and  having 
been  caadoctcd  with  the  utmost  order  and  precision,  it 
wastennioated  in  a  week.  On  tlie  25th  the  wind  being 
&rorable  the  first  squadron  sailed  out  of  the  harbor ; 
the  second  followed  on  the  26th,  and  the  third  on  the 
S7th.  They  directed  their  course  for  Algiers ;  it  was 
boweTer  arranged  that  in  case  of  separation  by  storm 
or  (Mher  unexpected  occurrence,  the  place  of  rendezvous 
woold  be  Palma  the  capital  of  the  Island  of  Majorca. 

Scarcely  had  the  first  squadron  quitted  Toulon,  ere 
it  was  met  by  a  Turkish  frigate  escorted  by  one  of  the 
^ips  of  the  squadron  which  was  blockading  Algiers. 
The  Turkish  frigate  bore  no  less  a  personage  than 
Tahir  Pasha  the  Capudan  Pasha  or  High  Admiral  of 
Torkey,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Sultan  with  fiill 
powers  to  arrange  the  difiTerences  between  France  and 
the  Tky.  He  had  sailed  first  to  Algiers,  where  he  in- 
tended to  oHnmand  Hussein  to  accept  the  terms  re- 
quired by  the  French,  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  depose 
him  and  take  possession  of  the  place  in  the  name  of  the 
Saltan;  but  the  commander  of  the  blockading  squadron 
off  that  place  had  received  orders  to  sufifer  no  ship  to 
coter  the  harbor,  and  Tahir  finding  it  impossible  to 
land,  hastened  to  Toulon  in  hopes  that  his  representa- 
tkns  might  prevent  the  sailing  of  the  expedition.  Well 
was  it  for  the  Pasha,  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  enter 
Algiers,  for  Hussein  who  knew  of  his  approach  and  of 
the  objects  of  his  visit,  had  prepared  to  have  him  stran- 
gled as  soon  as  he  landed. 

The  Torkiah  Ambassador  on  meeting  tlie  Frencli 
fleet,  boarded  the  Admirers  ship,  and  had  a  conference 
with  Boonnont  which  of  course  proved  ineffectual ; 
he  their  continued  bis  voyage  to  Toulon,  where  he 


was  placed  in  quarantine  immediately  on  his  arrivaL 
Thenoe  he  attempted  to  transmit  his  communications  to 
the  Qovemment,  but  great  care  had  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent them  from  reaching  their  destination.  The  British 
Ambassador  asked  explanation^  from  the  French  Min* 
ister  as  to  the  objects  of  his  visit,  and  endeavored  to 
procure  a  hearing  for  him ;  but  Prince  Polignac  adroitly 
evaded  the  questions,  by  confessing  with  the  greatest 
apparent  frankness,  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  for 
what  purpose  the  Turkish  Ambassador  was  senL  Tahir 
at  length  seeing  that  it  was  useless  to  remain  longer, 
and  have  "  his  beard  thus  laughed  at,"  went  back  to 
Constantinople. 

Before  the  scene  of  the  history  is  changed  to  Africa, 
it  may  be  stated,  that  on  the  15th  of  May,  while  all 
France  was  intent  upon  the  preparations  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  expedition,  an  ordinance  appeared  in  the 
Moniteur  dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  A  few 
days  after  a  partial  change  was  made  in  the  Ministerial 
Body  by  the  introduction  of  persons  still  more  opposed 
to  liberal  institutions  than  those  whom  they  replaced, 
and  still  more  odious  to  the  nation  at  large*  The  French 
Ministry  subsisted  as  thus  organized  until  the  28th  of 
July,  when  Charles  the  Tenth  ceased  to  reign. 


A  LAY  OF  RUIN. 

BT  MISS  DRAPER. 

'Twas  nightfall — and  the  stars  their  pale  light  threw 
Upon  the  Cort^es,  and  her  joyous  crew, 
Propitious  heaven  a  friendly  cool  wind  gave, 
That  fanned  them  gently  o'er  the  silvery  wave : 
Upon  the  deck,  mingled  the  gay  and  young, 
In  giddy  motion — while  the  pleasant  sound, 
The  lively  note  of  merry  music  rung 
In  lightsome  echoes,  on  the  water  round. 
Oh !  it  is  glorious,  when  on  ocean  far, 
A  prosperous  crew  their  jovial  revels  keep. 
Gazing  on  Beauty  'neath  the  midnight  star, 
And  dancing  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

Amid  his  mates,  thick  gather'd  round  the  mast, 
The  laughing  sailor  whistles  loud,  and  sings 
Of  storm,  and  shipwreck,  and  strange  dangers  past. 
Of  sharks,  and  crocodile,  and  all  such  things 
As  eat  men  up  at  sea — and  then  anon, 
Of  Heathen  temples,  and  of  Christian  domes, 
Of  Greenland  Beauties,  in  a  freezing  zone. 
And  dark-ey'd  Donnas,  in  their  sunny  homes. 

Far  from  the  rest — pensive,  and  silently. 
Mute  as  a  statue,  Sobieski  stood, 
A  banish'd  Pole — a  gallant  soldier  he, 
Of  noble  aspect,  and  of  noble  blood. 
It  wanted  not  the  aid  of  tongue  to  speak. 
All  Sobieski  had  been — or  was  now : 
The  silent  tear,  upon  his  manly  cheek. 
The  thick,  deep  furrows  of  his  lofly  brow, — 
His  faded  lip,  his  melancholy  gaze. 
Told  the  sad  history  of  gone-by  days. 
And  closely  by  his  side  a  frail  girl  dung. 
The  proud  Pole's  daughter :  with  a  tearless  eye. 
And  pensive  smile — upon  his  arm  she  hung. 
Like  some  pale  being  from  the  distant  sky. 
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A  breeze  oroae— ii  wai  a  joyous  breeze — 
And  as  they  hurry  through  the  parting  seas^ 
From  highest  mast  the  anxious  tan  look  out: 
*'  Land,  land  ahead  !**  the  hopeful  sailors  shoot. 
It  blew  a  gale — ^it  blew  a  heavy  gale — 
With  dexterous  hand  they  furl  the  rattling  saiL 
A  tempest  came— against  a  frightful  rock 
The  Cort^es  struck — ^hearts  quiver'd  with  the  shock. 
"  Down  with  the  life-boat,*^— 'twas  a  fearful  cry ; 
And  oaths,  and  prayers,  went  mingling  through  the  sky. 
By  raging  win^  and  furious  breakers  lashed, 
'Qainst  the  tall  cliffs  again  the  Cort^es  dash'd — 
On  the  white  waves  a  scatter'd  wreck  she  lay, 
And  the  wild  billows  roUM  her  mast  away. 

Slowly,  but  safe,  the  crowded  life-boat  bore 
Its  precious  burden,  to  the  nearing  shore — 
And  as  with  breathless  haste  the  thankful  crew 
Leapt  on  the  land,  all  hands  were  safe  but  two ; 
But  two  were*wanting,  two,  and  two  alone, 
The  Polish  Maiden!  and  the  exiled  one! 

They  two  had  linger*d  on  the  Cort^es,  till 
The  hardy  Captain,  seeing  all  must  fly. 
Tore  down  a  light  boat ;  with  a  dismal  cry. 
And  frantic  rush,  the  slender  bark  they  filL 
For  life — ^for  life— the  weary  sailors  row'd. 
For  life-^or  life— Oh !  'twas  a  vain  endeavor ; 
The  little  skiff  o'erburden'd  with  iu  load. 
Was  slowly  sinking  in  the  waves  forever — 
Ah !  which  of  them,  with  land  in  eight,  could  bear 
To  meet  Death  thus  ?  Hope  makes  a  coward  brave. 
And  they  who  might  have  shudder'd  in  despair, 
Kept  fearlessly  above  the  billowy  wave— 
The  dexterous  swimmers,  reach*d  the  life-boat*s  crew, 
And  Sobieski  could  have  reach'd  it  too; 
But  in  one  arm  his  tcrror'd  child  he  bore. 
And  with  the  other  battled  with  the  sea : 
Bravely  he  toil'd  to  gain  the  distant  shore; 
The  rest  were  there  already— only  he, 
And  his  wan  daughter,  with  exhausted  breath. 
Were  flying  from  the  watery  jaws  of  Death. 
At  length,,thc  frenzied  Pole  beheld  the  land, 
And  eagerjwith  a  Father's  tender  hand, 
Fondly,  he  raised  Pascobi's  drooping  head ; 
She  trembled  not — ^her  terror  all  had  fled — 
The  Polish  maid  was  with  the  fearless  dead ! 

The  distant  thunder  murmur'd  through  the  air. 
The  lightning  gleam'd  amid  the  clouds  afar. 
The  hollow  wind  went  whistling— low,  away 
On  unknown  joumics.    Light,  and  lovely  day 
Were  brightly  dawning  on  that  lonely  spot, 
Where  lay  the  victim  of  the  direful  storm. 
So  still— so  pale — so  beautiful — with  not 
An  eye  to  weep  for  her.    In  holy  calm, 
And  silent  grief,  her  sire  was  kneeling  by— 
Pascobi  slept,  as  free..firom  care  as  pain — 
And  'twere  a  sin  that  e'en  a  father's  ugh 
Should  wake  that  daughter  into  life  again. 

Once,  Sobieski  under  Poland's  sun 
Had  proudly  lorded  over  lands  his  own — 
And  now,  his  Spirit  could  not  stoop  to  ask 
A  Stranger  to  bestow  on  him  a  grave — 
He  took  his  pale  child,  'twas  a  bitter  task, 
And  buried  her  beneath  the  quiet  wave. 


BALLAD. 

Far  'neath  the  dim  rooontains 

The  daylight  die*— 
And  Heaven  is  opening 

Her  starry  eyes ; 
The  Moon  o^er  the  tree-tops 

Looks  down  on  the  stream, 
Where  the  castle's  broad  shadow 

Sleeps — dark  as  a  dream. 

From  the  Oriel-lattice 

A  bright  Lady  gazed — 
Her  eyes — sad— though  tearless, 

To  heaven  upraised. 
Her  brow  was  all  paleness — 

Yet  beauty  dwelt  there — 
A  picture  of  sorrow 

With  raven  dark  hair. 

She  marked  not  the  softness 

Of  dim  vale  and  stream — 
The  mist  on  the  mountain— 

The  lake's  distant  glea]l^— 
She  saw  not  the  mimic 

Dew-star  in  the  grass, 
Nor  the  pale  damp  that  hung  o'er 

The  haunted  morass. 

She  heard  not  the  owlet's 

Sad  song  from  the  wood — 
Nor  the  rush  of  his  wings  as 

He  sailed  o'er  the  flood — 
Nor  rapid  hoofs  ringing. 

And  neigh  echoed  shrill. 
As  the  hurrying  horseman 

Spurred  over  the  hill. 

Oh !  her  thoughts  were  far  distant 

Far — ^far — in  the  land, 
Where  her  gallant  crusader 

Held  knightly  command. 
She  prays  for  his  safety. 

Who  sleeps  in  his  gore 
By  the  crimson-dyed  sands  of 

Far  Galilee's  shore. 

The  dark  waving  cypress 

O'ershadows  his  grave — 
A  cross  tells  the  pilgrim 

Where  sleepeth  the  brave — 
And  the  horseman  who  knocks  at 

The  castle-gate, 
Hath  a  tale  for  iU  Lady, 

A  seal  for  her  fate. 


W.1I.B. 


THE   GOURD  OF  JONAH. 

The  gourd  mentioned  in  Jonah  as  springing  up  in 
one  night,  is  in  the  Hebrew  *  Kikajon.'  St.  Jetom  and 
many  others  call  it  ivy.  St.  Jerom,  however,  acknow- 
ledges ivy  to  be  an  improper  translation.  The  Kika- 
jon,  according  to  Galm^t,  is  a  non-parasitical  shnib 
found  in  the  sandy  places  of  Palestine.  It  grows  wiA 
rapidity,  and  has  thick  leaves  resemUing  those  of  a 
vine. 
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THE  COUSIN  OF  THE  MARRIED, 

AND  THE  COUSm  OF  THE  DEAD. 
[From  the  Frandi.] 

There  was  found,  under  the  Restoration,  a  man  who 
WIS  nmamed  The  Catum  of  tke  Married^  and  who 
merited  the  appellation  by  a  coarse  of  industry  and  in- 
genaity  truly  singular.    He  repaired  every  morning  to 
tbe  office  of  the  Mayor  of  the  twelve  districts  of  Paris, 
and  stationed  himself  before  the  little  grate,  where  are 
endorsed  notices  of  all  marriages  about  to  take  place. 
He  reKi  attentively  the  names  of  the  affianced  persons, 
kained  their  qualities,  and  informed  himself  of  their 
fortuoe.    When  he  obtained  all  this  information,  the 
in^enioiu  Cousin  made  his  choice,  always  deciding, 
however,  in  favor  of  that  marriage  which  was  expected 
to  attract  the  greatest  number  of  guests,  and  which  pro- 
mised tbe  most  sumptuous  dinner.    He  would  then  buy 
ao  eoormous  bouquety  put  on  his  fine  black  coat,  a  pair 
of  open- work  stockings  and  light  pumps,  and  tlien  take 
from  his  bandbox  his  new  hat;    so  attired  he  would 
proceed  cautiously  among  the  canriagee,  with  a  buoyant 
step,  to  the  church  where  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
to  be  peifonned,  join  the  crowd  of  attendants,  and  offi- 
ciously o^kr  to  hold  the  nuptial  veil    When  the  bene- 
diction was  pronounced,  he  created  himself  Master  of 
CtremoHittf  leading  the  way  to  the  carriages,  giving 
his  hand  to  the  ladies,  carefully  lifting  their  dresses  to 
prevent  them  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  coach 
wheels,  flatting  the  coach  doors  and  bidding  the  drivers 
proceed  to  the  appointed  hotel*    For  himself  he  was  no 
less  careful,  as  he  alwa3rs  contrived  to  secure  a  place 
Ibr  himself  in  one  of  the  carriages,  so  as  to  arrive  with 
the  rest  of  the  company.    It  was  then  that  he  was  bril- 
tiant,  and  then  that  his  liveliness  and  gaiety  served  to 
begide,with  the  company,  the  tedious  hour  before  din- 
ner.   He  had  for  all  some  remark  to  excite  laughter — 
ht  repeated  a  pleasant  little  story,  adapted  to  the  time 
and  drcumstanoe  of  the  assembly — ^he  hastened  the  pre- 
parations for  the  repast — ^humorously  recommended  the 
guests  to  be  patient,  and  to  prepare  their  appetites  for 
eating,  and  when  all  was  ready  he  would  announce  the 
fact  himself.    He  was  the  Major  Domo  of  the  house— 
the  man  indispensable — the  commissary  of  the  feast. 
Every  voice  was  in  his  praise — "tkai  genUeman  it  very 
ssniAlc" — ^and  if  any  one  indiscreetly  inquired  his  name, 
it  was  answered  tliat  he  was  presumed  to  be  the  parent 
or  friend  of  the  bride,  or  a  cousin  or  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  groom. 

But  it  was  at  the  table  thai  his  efforts  to  please  were 
particnlariy  conspicuous^  He  would  post  himself  in 
the  place  of  honor — seize  the  great  carving-knife— cut 
up  the  meats  with  admirable  promptness  and  dexterity, 
and  careiully  and  politely  wait  upon  every  guest.  He 
directed  the  servants,  overlooked  the  courses,  and  tasted 
the  wines.  Then  when  the  dessert  was  brought,  he 
wobU  take  from  his  poekei  a  piece  of  pink  paper,  mys- 
teriously unfold  it,  and  sing  from  it  a  stanza  in  honor 
of  the  newly  married  couple,  composed  by  himself  ex- 
pressly for  the  occasion.  The  good  fellow  knew  but  one 
little  story  and  but  one  stanza,  but  he  served  them  up 
every  morning  in  a  new  edition. 

UnfortmuOely  this  witty  sharper  was  one  day  de- 
tected in  his  career  of  imposition.  Seduced  by  the  at- 
tnetioa  of  great  sameay  he  went  to  the  marriage  festival 


of  a  rich  nobleman  of  the  Fauborg  St.  Germain.  He 
had  assisted  at  the  mass — ^returned  in  an  elegant  ba- 
rouche to  the  hotel — had  glided  unobserved  into  the 
parlor,  and  stood  waiting  for  a  suitable  opportunity  to 
rehearse  his  amusing  little  story,  and  to  commence  his 
imprompiu  remarks,  so  often  before  repeated.  All  at 
once  he  became  the  object  of  general  attention ;  all  at 
once  he  found  all  eyes  fixed  upon  him.  The  mistress 
of  the/east  had  counted  her  plates  and  her  guests,  and 
had  ascertained  that  of  the  latter  there  was  one  too 
many.  She  was  astonished  to  find  on  inquiring  the 
name  of  the  Cousin,  that  no  one  knew  him,  and  that 
no  one  recognized  him  as  a  friend.  For  the  first  time 
the  Cousin  of  the  Married  lost  his  self-possession  and  his 
assurance.  How  was  he  to  escape  the  gaze  of  the  eyes 
fixed  upon  him  7  How  was  he  to  answer  the  questions 
which  might  be  addressed  to  him  7  Presently,  a  gentle- 
man advances  towards  him  and  asks — "By  which  of 
the  married  couple  were  you  invited — on  which  side 
are  you  7" 

"  On  which  side  7*'  said  the  Cousin  of  the  Married, 
taking  his  hat,  "  on  the  side  of  the  door ;"  and  so  say- 
ing, he  quickly  descended  the  stairs  and  left  the  house. 
Since  that  day  no  one  has  heard  tell  of  him. 

But  if  we  have  no  longer  the  Cousin  of  the  Married, 
we  have  now  the  Cousin  of  the  Dead,  an  expression 
equally  as  significant  as  the  first. 

Ruined  by  the  Revolution  of  1793,  the  Count  of 
V***,  was  obliged  to  accept  of  a  very  modest  employ- 
ment In  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  Ministry, 
the  old  clerk  was  compelled  to  leave  his  ofiice,  with  no 
other  resource  to  sustain  life,  than  a  miserable  income 
of  ibo  francs  per  annum.  He  was  old,  and  alone  in  the 
world.  His  strength  did  not  permit  him  to  labor,  and 
by  constantly  dwelling  on  his  poverty,  he  became  me- 
lancholy, and  subsequently  fell  dangerously  sick.  By 
carefully  attending  to  the  advice  of  a  physician,  who 
generously  refused  to  accept  the  small  sum  the  old  man 
offisred  to  give  for  his  services,  he  became,  in  time, 
somewhat  restored.  This  physician  prescribed  for  his 
patient,  on  pain  of  a  relapse,  frequent  exercise  and  a 
daily  ride.  You  may  judge  of  tlie  poor  man^s  embar- 
rassment !  How  could  he  ride  every  day  in  a  carriage, 
when  his  little  income  was  sc'arccly  sufficient  to  procure 
the  essentials  of  life?  The  smallest  excursion  in  a  ca- 
briolet cost  twenty-five  sous — one  excursion  per  day 
would  be  four  hundred  and  fifty  francs  per  annum,  and 
his  whole  yearly  income  amounted  to  only  four  hundred. 
At  that  time  omnibusscs  were  not  invented. 

He  was  beginning  to  des{)ond  when  the  heavens  sent 
him  succor.  In  passing  near  Sl  Hock,  he  observed  that 
the  gate  of  the  church  was  hung  in  black,  and  that  a 
long  line  of  vehicles  were  in  waiting  to  conduct  a  funeral 
procession  to  Pert  La  C.\f.ise,  The  coachmen  were  on 
their  seats,  and  their  strong  and  beautiful  horses,  cover- 
ed with  the  trappings  of  mourning,  were  awaiting  with 
impatience,  the  moment  of  departure.  The  advice  of 
the  physioian  recurred  with  great  force  to  the  mind  of 
poor  V***— a  feeling  of  jealousy  glided  into  his  inof- 
fensive  heart.  He  envied  the  fortune  of  those  who  could 
thus  ride  gratis— he  envied,  for  one  instant,  the  happy 
destiny  of  the  deceased,  in  being  conveyed  to  his  last 
earthly  home,  in  a  splendid  hearse,  drawn  by  four  mag- 
nificent horses.  Feeling  a  curiosity  to  know  the  name 
and  history  of  one  upon  whom  fortune  had  so  lavished 
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her  fayprs,  he  entered  the  church  and  piously  knelt 
down  among  the  mourners.  Y*'^*  had  on  his  only 
black  coat,  and  he  was  immediately  taken  for  one  of 
the  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  after  the  ceremonies  in 
the  church,  was  offered  a  place  in  one  of  the  funeral 
carriages.  The  occasion  was  too  opportune  to  be  ne- 
glected, and  he  gladly  jumped  into  the  wished-for 
carriage. 

.  On  the  way,  a  thousand  ideas  passed  through  his 
imagination.  He  thanked  heaven  for  having  furnished 
him  with  the  maans  to  fulfil,  in  so  economical  a  manner, 
the  recommendation  of  his  physician.  He  accompanied 
the  corpse  to  the  grave — saw  the  coffin  laid  in  the  tomb, 
and  on  leaving  the  churchyard,  he  found  the  coach  in 
waiting,  and  the  coachman  ready  to  convey  him  home. 

Since  that  event  V^'*"*'  has  become  the  willing  assis- 
tant of  all  public  interments ;  and  what  was,  at  first, 
only  useful  as  a  means  of  exercise,  has  become  for  him 
a  pleasure  and  a  delight.  He  goes  to  a  funeral  as  others 
go  to  the  theatre,  to  a  ball,  or  to  a  festival.  He  daily 
reads  the  lists  of  deaths' in  the  city,  and  these  lists  are 
to  him  a  journal,  and  the  only  one  for  which  he  con- 
ceives there  is  any  use.  Still  more,  he  has  taken  lodg- 
ings opposite  the  dwelling  of  the  undertaker,  and  every 
morning  he  crosses  the  street  to  converse  with  the  un- 
dertaker, and  inform  himself  of  the  burials  of  the  day. 
He  puts  on  his  blue  surtout  or  his  black  dress,  according 
to  the  rank  and  fortune  of  the  deceased,  the  expenses 
of  the  funeral,  &c.,  and  for  all  grand  ceremonies  he 
wears  crape  on  his  arm.  Y***ia  now  generally  known 
by  the  title  of  the  Cousin  of  the  Dead,  For  fifteen  years 
he  has  not  missed  a  single  funeral.  His  views  are  too 
liberal  to  adopt  party  feelings ;  he  has  assisted  to  inter 
Bellart  and  Manuel,  Talma  and  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
a  female  follower  of  Su  Simon  and  the  lady  Superior  of 
the  Convent  of  Minimes,  and  he  hopes  to  live  to  inter 
many  other  characters  equally  distinguished.  He  once 
'presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  petition  for  a 
law  interdicting  the  embalming  of  infants,  by  which  the 
number  of  funeral  processions  is  materially  lessened. 

The  Cousin  of  the  Dead  possesses  a  remarkably  ex- 
pansive sensibility,  and  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
sympathy  for  the  afflictions  of  others.  He  feels  the 
grief  of  a  bereaved  mother,  the  despair  of  a  heart-broken 
widow,  the  sorrow  of  a  childless  ftither,  with  the  poig- 
nancy of  truth.  Many  a  legator,  in  noticing  his  sorrow 
at  the  grave,  has  taken  him  fot*  a  disinherited  relative ; 
many  a  mother  has  been  gratified  to  see  him  shed  tears 
over  her  ^vorite  son,  and  many  an  husband,  on  losing 
a  beloved  wife,  has  been  astonished  at  his  grief  over 
her  remains.  He  composes  funeral  orations  for  all 
illustrious  persons ;  the  burial  place  is  bis  life  and  his 
world.  At  times,  struck  with  the  appearance  of  grief 
depicted  on  his  countenance,  the  friends  of  the  dead 
have  desired  him  to  be  the  principal  mourner. 

One  day,  during  the  burial  of  a  personage  of  conside- 
rable importance,  the  Cousin  of  the  Dead  was  observed 
to  shed  an  abundance  of  tears.  One  of  the  mourners 
approached  him  and  desired  that  he  would  make  a  few 
appropriate  remarks — jeter  qudques  Jlewrs  tur  U  eereueil 
•—on  the  individual  whose  remains  they  had  just  de- 
posi  ted  in  the  cold  grave.  The  procession  closed  around 
him  as  he  prepared  to  speak. 

*<The  tomb,"  said  he,  "is  again  about  to  encloae  the 
remains  of  a  distinguished  citizen."    He  stopped  for  a 


moment,  and  inquired,  in  a  low  voice,  the  name  of  the 
deceased.    He  was  answered,  "  Augustin  Leger." 

*'  Augustin  Leger,"  he  resumed,  ''was  a  man,  grave 
and  austere.  His  long  life  was  but  a  continued  series 
of  virtuous  and  benevolent  acts.  He  was  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  holy,  the  legitimata  cause  of " 

He  UMU  a  regicide ! 

**  The  rights  of  the  sovereign  people.  His  disinter- 
estedness  ^ 

He  was  a  usurer  / 

"  His  laudable  economy,  his  aversion  to  luxury,  his 
unassuming  and  modest  deportment,  had  gained  for  him 
universal  esteem.  But  still  more  worthy  of  admiration 
were  his  virtues  in  private  life — his  patience,  his  hu- 
mility, and  his  devoted  and  unchangeable  attachment 
to  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  the  lady  of  his  choice." 

He  had  been  divorced  ! 

"  For  his  children  &e  cherished  the  moat  aflEsctionate 
and  tender  regard." 

He  had  driven  them  from  Au  house! 

'*  Virtuous  friend !  May  the  earth  rest  lightly  on  thy 
cofiin!" 


THE  DUG  DE  L'OMELETTE. 
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And  stopped  at  once  into  a  cooler  dime. 


Keats  fell  by  a  criticism.  Who  was  it  died  of  TTu 
Andromache  7*  Ignoble  souls ! — De  L*Omelette  perished 
of  an  ortolan.  VhiUoire  en  est  hreoe — assist  me  Spirit  of 
Apicius ! 

A  golden  cage  bore  the  little  winged  wanderer,  ena- 
mored, melting,  indolent,  to  the  Chaussie  i)*«fnlm,  from 
its  home  in  far  Peru.  From  its  queenly  possessor  La 
Bellissima,  to  the  Due  De  LHDmelette,  six  peers  of  the 
empire  conveyed  the  happy  bird.  It  was  ''All  for 
Love." 

That  night  the  Due  was  to  sup  alone.  In  the  priva- 
cy of  his  bureau,  he  reclined  languidly  on  that  ottoman 
for  which  he  sacrificed  his  loyalty  in  outbidding  fait 
king — the  notorious  ottoman  of  Cadftt. 

He  buries  his  face  in  the  pillow — the  clock  strikes ! 
Unable  to  restrain  his  feelings,  his  Grace  swaUows  an 
oHve.  At  this  moment  the  door  gently  opens  to  the 
sound  of  soft  music,  and  lo !  the  most  delicate  of  birds 
is  before  the  most  enamored  of  men !  But  what  inex- 
pressible dismay  now  overshadows  the  countenance  of 
the  Due  ?  — "Horretir  / — chien  ! — Baptiste  ! — Voiseeu ! 
ah,  bon  Dieu  !  cet  oiseau  modeste  que  tu  as  deshahiUi  de  sa 
plumeSf  et  que  tu  as  servi  sans  papier  /"  It  is  superfluoaa 
to  say  more — the  Due  expired  in  a  paroxysm  of  dis- 
gust 

4(  4(  «  «  «  « 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!" — said  his  Grace  on  the  thiiddaf 
after  his  decease. 

"  He !  he !  he !" — replied  the  Devil  &intly,  drawing 
himself  up  with  an  air  of  hauteur. 

"Why,  surely  you  are  not  serious" — retorted  De 
L^Omelette.    "  I  have  sinned — c^est  vrai — but,  my  good 

*  Montfleury.  The  author  of  the  Pamane  Reftmni  make* 
him  UiUB  esprem  himself  In  the  shades.  "  The  man  then  who 
wuuld  know  of  what  I  died,  let  him  not  aak  if  to  were  of  the 
fever,  the  dropay,  or  the  goat;  bat  let  him  know  that  it  was  of 
The  Androroaeha." 
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fir,  eoiiiider!-»yoQ  hsTe  no  actual  intention  of  putting 
■odi— iodi — baibaiouB  threats  into  execution.** 

<*  No  wkdt  r— eaid  His  Majesty— «<  come  sir,  strip  !*' 

"Strip  indeed ! — ^very  pretty  i'  faith ! — no,  sir,  I  shall 
Mf  itrip.  Who  are  you,  pray,  that  I,  Due  De  L'Ome- 
letle,  PriiKe  de  Foio-Gras,  just  come  of  age,  author  of 
the  *  Mazoridad,*  and  Member  of  the  Academy,  should 
divest  myself  at  your  bidding  of  the  sweetest  pantaloons 
ever  made  by  Bourdon,  the  daiotiest  rofte-de-eAomfrre 
ererpvt  together  by  Romb^rt — to  aay  nothing  of  the 
ttkiog  my  hair  out  of  paper — not  to  mention  the  trouble 
I  iboQid  hare  in  drawing  off  my  gloTes?" 

**  Who  am  I T— ah,  true !  I  am  Baal-Zebub,  Prince  of 
tile  Fly.  I  took  thee  just  now  from  a  rose- wood  coffin 
inlaid  with  iTory.  Thou  wast  curiously  scented,  and 
labelled  as  per  invoice.  Belial  sent  thee — ^my  Inspector 
of  CesMteries.  The  pantaloons,  which  thou  sayest 
were  made  by  Bourdon,  are  an  excellent  pair  of  linen 
draweri^  and  thy  r^ht'de'Ckamhre  is  a  shroud  of  no  scanty 
dimeBeioos.'' 

"Sir!"  replied  the  Due,  <'I  am  not  to  be  insulted 
with  impunity !— Sir !  I  shall  take  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  avenging  this  insult ! — Sir !  you  shall  hear  from 
bk!  In  the  meantime  on  reootr/ — and  the  Due  was 
bowing  himself  out  of  the  Satanic  presence,  when  he 
VIS  intempted  and  brought  back  by  a  gentleman  in 
^ting.  Hereupon  his  Grace  rubbed  his  eyes,  yawned, 
ihnigved  his  shoulders,  reflected.  Having  become  sat^ 
iified  of  his  identity,  he  took  a  bird's  eye  view  of  his 
wfaereaboQt& 

The  apartment  vras  superb.  Even  De  L*Omelette 
pnoooneed  it  kien  contme  UfauL  It  was  not  very  long, 
»or  ftrj  broad, — but  its  height — ah,  that  was  appalling ! 
There  was  no  ceiling  certainly  none»-but  a  dense, 
whirling  mass  of  fiery-colored  clouds.  His  Grace's 
brain  reeled  as  he  glanced  upwards.  From  above,  hung 
a  chain  of  an  unknown  blood-red  metal — its  upper  end 
lost,  like  C ,  jMrmt  Us  nues.  From  its  nether  extre- 
mity hung  a  large  cresseU  The  Due  knew  it  to  be  a 
ruby— but  from  it  there  poured  a  light  so  intense,  so  still, 
» terrible,  Persia  never  worshipped  such — Q  heber  never 
una^oed  such — Mussulman  never  dreamed  of  such 
when  dragged  with  opium  he  has  tottered  to  a  bed  of 
poppiea,  his  back  to  the  flowers,  and  his  face  to  the  God 
ApoUo!  The  Due  muttered  a  slight  oath  decidedly  ap- 
probatory. 

The  eomers  of  the  room  were  rounded  into  niches. 
Three  of  these  were  filled  with  statues  of  gigantic  pro- 
pMtioQa  Their  beauty  was  Grecian,  their  deformity 
Epptian,  their  toitf  auembU  French.  In  the  fourth 
niche  the  sutue  was  veiled — it  was  not  colossal  But 
then  there  was  a  taper  ankle,  a  sandalled  foot.  De 
L'Omeletie  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  closed  his. 
eyea,  raiaed  theoa,  and  caught  his  Satanic  Majesty — ^in 
sblaalL 

But  the  paintings! — ^Kupris!  Astartel  Astonth! — ^a 
(IvMuand  and  the  same !  And  Ra&elle  has  beheld  them  1 
7as,  Ra&eUe  has  been  here ;  for  did  he  not  paint  the 
""^7  and  was  he  not  consequently  damned?  The 
paintings !~the paintings!  O Luxury!  OLovel^who 
K^Qg  on  thoae  forbidden  beauties  shall  have  eyes  for 
the  dainty  devices  of  the  golden  frames  that  lie  im- 
bedded and  asleep  against  those  swellings  walls  of  eider 
downt 

Bat  the  Due's  heart  is  fainting  within  htok    He  is 


not,  however,  as  you  suppose,  dizzy  with  magnificence, 
nor  drunk  with  the  ecstatic  breath  of  those  inntunerable 
censers.  C'eat  vrai  que  de  tanttu  cet  chases  U  a  ptnsi 
bcaueoup—^mais !  The  Due  De  L'Omeletle  is  terror- 
stricken;  for  through  the  lurid  vista  which  a  single 
uncurtained  window  is  affording,  lo }  gleams  the  most 
ghastly  of  all  fires ! 

Le  Pauore  Due  !  He  could  not  help  imagining  that 
the  glorious,  the  voluptuous,  the  never-dying  melodies 
which  pervaded  that  hall,  as  they  passed  filtered  and 
transmuted  through  the  alchemy  of  the  enchanted  win- 
dow panes,  were  the  wailings  and  the  bowlings  of  the 
hopeless  and  the  damned !  And  there  too — there — upon 
that  ottoman  ! — ^who  could  he  be?-*he,  the  peltf-mmirt 
— no,  the  Deity — who  sat  as  if  carved  in  marble,  el  qui 
smariif  with  his  pale  countenance,  si  ameremeni, 

*  >»  4(  «  * 

Mais  U  faut  sgir— that  is  to  say  a  Frenchman  never 
faints  outright.  Besides,  his  Grace  hated  a  scene»-De 
L'Omelette  is  himself  again.  There  were  some  foils 
upon  a  table — some  points  also.    The  Due  had  studied 


under 


U  avaii  tui  sts  six  hommes.    Now  then  U 


peui  s^eehapper.  He  measures  two  points,  and,  with  a 
grace  inimitable,  offers  his  Majesty  the  choice.  Herreur! 
his  Majesty  does  not  fence ! 

Mais  Ujaue  ! — what  a  happy  thought !  But  his  Grace 
had  always  an  excellent  memory.  He  had  dipped  in 
the  «  DiaUe^  of  the  Abb^  Gualtier.  Therein  it  is  said 
"  que  le  Diahle  fCost  pas  rejuservnjeu  iPEeartV 

But  the  chances — the  chances !  True — desperate :  but 
not  more  desperate  than  the  Due.  Besides,  was  he  not 
in  the  secret? — had  he  not  skimmed  over  Pere  Le  Brun  7 
was  he  not  a  member  of  the  Club  VingUun  ?  *'  8i  Js 
perdsy^  said  he,  "  Je  serai  deux  fois  perdu,"  I  shall  be 
doubly  damned — voUa  taut !  (Here  his  Grace  shrugged 
bis  shoulders)  Si  Je  gagne  Je  send  litre, — que  les  cartes 

soient  prepareis  ! 

****** 

His  Grace  was  all  care,  all  attention — ^his  Majesty 
all  confidence.  A  spectator  would  have  thought  of 
Francis  and  Charles.  His  Grace  thought  of  his  game. 
His  Majesty  did  not  think— he  shuffled.  The  Due 
coupa. 

The  cards  are  dealt  The  trump  is  turned—it  ifr— it 
is— the  king!  No — it  was  the  queen.  His  Msjesty 
cursed  her  masculine  habiliments.  De  L'Omelette  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  heart. 

They  play.  The  Due  counts.  The  hand  is  out  His 
Majesty  counts  heavily,  smiles,  and  i^  taking  wine. 
The  Due  slips  a  card. 

*'  C*est  a  vous  a  fabriP — said  liis  Msjesty  cutting. 
His  Grace  bowed,  dealt,  and  arose  from  the  table  en 
preseniant  le  RoL 

His  Majesty  looked  chagrined. 

Had  the  drunkard  not  been  Alexander,  he  would 
have  been  Diogenes;  and  the  Due  assured  his  Majesty 
in  taking  leave  "  que  s^U  n'etaU  pas  De  VOaukUt  U  nU 
raU  point  d*objeetion  ^etre  le  Diahle  J* 


THE  ILIAD. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Coleridge  says  there  would  be  no  difliculty 
in  composing  a  complete  epic  poem  with  as  much  sym- 
metry of  paru  as  is  seen  in  the  Iliad,  from  the  English, 
ballads  on  Robin  Hood. 
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RUSTIC  COURTSHIP 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

[From  the  lips  qf  an  Oetogenarim,] 

won  by  the  charmi 
Of  goodne«  irreaialible.  *  Thornton. 

"You  see,  ma'am,**  said  the  old  man,  "  my  mother 
died  when  I  was  twelve  years  old.    About  that  time 

old  Mr.  C came  down,  and  set  up  for  a  great  mar- 

ehani.    Well,  his  wife  was  sick,  and  she  sent  to ^ 

where  she  came  from,  for  a  widow* woman  to  come  and 
take  care  of  her.  This  widow-woman  had  three  chil- 
dren. Her  husband,  had  been  a  sea-faring  man,  and  be 
was  wracked  and  lost  down  there  at  Halifajc, — and  left 
his  wife  with  nothing  at  all,  and  these  three  children  to 
take  care  of.'* 

"  Well,  my  daddy,  ma'am,  fell  in  with  her,  some  how 
or  other,  aad  married  her.  She  was  a  nice  woman — as 
good  a  mother  as  ever  was, — and  had  great  laming^  and 
knew  how  to  do  every  thing,— only  she  didn't  know 
noihing  about  country- work,  you  see.  Well,  her  oldest 
daughter  came  down,  (for  my  dad  had  agreed  to  take 
one  of  the  children,)  and  she  was  a  nice  gal;  and  a 
while  after  the  boy  came  down.  Well,  there  was 
nothing  said ;  we  all  worked  along ;  and  the  daughter 
she  got  married — married  Mr.  H— ,  (you  know  his 
folks  7 — )  he  broke  his  neck  aAerwards,  falling  fiom  his 
horse." 

"Well,  awhile  after  this  tolher  daughter  came  down. 
Debby  was  dreadful  plain! — I  thought  slie  was  dreadj/ul 
plain  !  I — but  she  was  a  nice  ga/^smart,  working — and 
good  to  every  body.  You  see,  there  were  four  young 
children  of  the  second  crop,  and  they  had  got  ragged ; 
and  Debby  spun,  and  wove,  and  clothed,  and  mended 
them  up.  Well,  she  went  back, — but  they  couldn't  live 
without  her,  and  sent  for  her  again,  and  so  she  came. 
She  took  care  of  every  thing — saw  to  my  things,  and 
had  them  all  in  order, — and  every  thing  comfortable  for 
me  in  the  winter,  when  I  went  in  the  woods, — but  I 
thought  nothing,  no  more  than  if  she'd  been  my  sister." 

"  Well,  by  this  time  I  was  a  youngish  man  ;  and  in 
my  day,  the  young  folks  had  a  sort  of  a  frolic  every 
night.  I  used  to  go, — and  sometimes  went  home  with 
one  got,  sometimes  with  another, — but  never  thought  of 

Debby.    Well,  there  was  a  Mr. came  to  see  her, 

but  she  wouldn't  have  nothing  to  say  to  him ;  and  after 
that,  one  came  from  the  Shoals — a  rich  man's  son ;  his 
father  gave  him  a  complete  new  vessel,  and  every  thing 
to  load  her;  but  Debby  wouldn't  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him  nolher.  Then  I  toam'f  worth  to  much  as  this 
stick! — Well,  I  wondered,  and  so  I  says  to  mother, 
"  Mother,  what's  the  reason  Debby  wont  take  this 
man  ? — she'll  never  better  herself  I  "—"Don't  you  know, 
John  ?"  says  mother.  "No."  So  I  says  to  Debby — 
"  Why  don't  you  have  him,  Debby  ?"  "Because,"  says 
Debby,  says  she,  "  if  I  can*t  have  the  one  I  want,  I 
wont  have  nobody !" 

"  Well,  I  thought  nothfng, — ^but  went  on,  frolicking 
here,  and  frolicking  there,  till  one  night  as  I  was  going 
home,  just  towards  day,  with  one  of  my  mates,  says  I, 
"  Tom,"  snys  I,  "  1  wont  go  to  another  frolic  these  two 
months!  If  I  do,  I'll  give  you  a  dollar!"— "You?" 
says  he — "  you'll  go  afore  two  nights!"  "Well,  you'll 
see,"  says  I. — Well,  1  st«iyed  at  home  steady;  and  tifter 


a  while  says  father,  says  he  to  mother,  "Suzy,"  says 
he,  (for  that  was  the  way  he  always  spoke  to  hei^-) 
"  Suzy,"  says  he,  "  I  guess  John  has  got  tired  of  ra- 
king about  so,— and  1  'm  glad  of  iu"  "  I  hope  he  has," 
says  mother. 

"  Well,  one  day  we  were  all  sitting  at  table,— mother 
sot  there,— and  father  sat  lAere,— and  the  hired  man  next 
him,— (for  we  had  a  hired  man,  and  hired  gal,)  and 
Debby  was  next  to  mother,  and  the  gal  next,  and  I 
between  the  hired  man  and  hired  goL  Well,  mother 
was  joking  the  hired  man  and  g«l,— (she  was  a  great 
hand  to  juke,)  and  I  cast  an  eye  at  Debby,  and  I  thought, 
"  I  never  see  any  body  alter  as  you  have,  Debby !" — 
She  looked  handsome !— Well,  Debby  was  weaving  up 
stairs ;  and  I  was  mowing  down  by  the  well,  doac  by 
the  house ;  and  I  felt  kind  of  uneasy,  and  made  an  ex- 
cuse to  go  in  for  a  drink  of  water.  Well,  I  went  in ; — 
and  I  went  up  stairs,  and  into  todier  chamber — not  the 
one  where  Debby  was  weaving^ — (for  1  was  kind  of 
bashful,  you  see,—)  apd  then  I  went  in  where  Debby 
was — but  said  nothing, — ^fbr  I  had  never  laid  the  weight 
of  my  finger  on  the  gal  in  my  life.  At  bat,  "  Debby," 
says  I,  "  what  sort  of  a  weaver  arc  you,  Debby  ?"  "  O, 
I  guess  I  can  get  off  as  many  yards  as  any  body,"  says 
she ;  "and  I  want  to  get  my  web  out,  lo  go  up  on  the 
hill  to  sister's,  this  afternoon."  "  Well,"  says  I,  "  tell 
her  to  have  something  nice,  for  I  shall  be  up  there." 
"  We  shan't  see  you  there,  I  guess,"  says  Debby.  "You 
will  though,"  says  I ;  "  see  if  you  don't  I"  Father  had 
a  great  pasture  on  the  hill, — a  kind  of  farm  like,  (for 
my  father  was  a  rich  man  1 — )  so  just  afore  night  up  I 
goes,  and  they  had  every  thing  in  order.  So  a  while 
after  supper  I  says  to  Debby,  "  Debby,  'tis  time  for  us 
to  go,  for  'twill  be  milking-time,  by  the  time  we  get 
home.*  So  we  went  right  down  across, — and  on  the 
way  we  talked  the  business  over.  I  married  her — and 
a  better  wife  never  wore  shoe-leather!" 


PALESTINE. 


Palaestine  derives  its  name  from  the  Philistaei,  who 
inhabited  the  coast  of  Juda».  It  has  also  been  called 
"  The  Holy  Land"  as  being  the  scene  of  the  birth,  suf- 
ferings and  death  of  our  Redeemer.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Syria,  on  the  east  by  Arabia  Deserts,  on 
the  south  by  Arabia  Petrea,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Mediterranean.  The  principal  divisions  of  the  counuy 
were  Galilea  in  the  north,  Samaria  in  the  middle,  and 
Judaea  in  the  south.  This  country  is  at  present  under 
the  Turkish  yoke ;  and  the  oppression  which  it  now 
experiences,  as  well  as  the  visible  effects  of  the  divine 
displeasure,  not  only  during  the  reign  of  Titus,  and 
afterwards  in  the  inundations  of  the  northern  barbari- 
ans, but  also  of  the  Saracens  and  Crusaders,  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  have  reduced  this  country,  which  has 
been  extolled  by  Moses,  and  even  by  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate, for  its  fecundity,  to  its  present  condition  of  a  de- 
sert. Galilea,  the  northern  division,  is  divided  by  Jose- 
phus  into  Upper  Galilea,  called  Galilea  of  the  GentiKs 
because  inhabited  by  heathen  nations — and  Lower 
Galilea  which  was  adjacent  to  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and 
which  contained  the  tribes  of  Zcbulon  and  Asbur. 
Galilea  was  a  very  populous  country :  containing,  ac- 
cording to  Joscphus  204  cities,  and  towns,  and  paying 
200  talenu  in  tribute. 
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The  middle  district,  Samaria,  had  its  origin  in  a  diri- 
lioo  of  the  people  of  Israel  into  ivro  distinct  kingdoms, 
during  tbe  reign  of  Jeroboam.  One  of  these  kingdoms, 
oJied  Judah,  consisted  of  such  as  adhered  to  the  house 
of  Darid,  comprising  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
junin.  The  other  ten  tribes  retained  the  name  of  Is- 
raelites under  Jeroboam.  Their  capital  was  Samaria, 
whicb  also  became  the  name  of  their  country.  The 
Saoaritaos  and  people  of  Judaea  were  bitter  enemies. 
The  fonner  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  strict- 
ness of  tbe  Mosaic  law.  Among  the  Judaeans,  the  name 
of  Saoiaritan  was  a  tenn  of  reproach. 

The  southern  diTision,- Judaea,  did  not  assume  that 
mme  until  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Baby- 
knian  captivity — though  it  had  been  called  long  before 
"the  kingdom  of  Judadi,"  in  opposition  to  that  of  Israel 
After  the  return,  the  tribe  of  Judah  settled  first  at  Jem- 
aalem ;  but  afterwards  spreading  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, gave  it  the  name  of  *'  Judaea.** 

The  only  rivers  of  any  note  in  Palaestine  are  the  Jor- 
danea,  and  the  Leontes,  which  latter  passes  through  the 
northern  extremity  of  Galilee.  The  Jordan,  according 
to  a  carious  story  of  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  has  its  origin 
in  a  lake  called  Phiala,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Caesa- 
rea  of  SomochonL  This  ia  said  to  have  been  ascertained 
by  throwing  into  the  lake  some  straw  which  came  out 
where  the  river  emerges  from  the  ground,  after  having 
ran  fifteen  miles  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth — Man- 
neit  the  German,  thinks  this  fabulous,  and  places  the 
source  of  the  river  in  Mount  Paneas,  in  the  province  of 
Dan.  The  Jordan  holds  a  south-westerly  course — flows 
through  the  lake  Samochon,  or  Samochonites,  or  as  it  is 
called  in  the  Bible,  Merom ;  after  whicb,  proceeding 
onwards  till  received  by  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  or  lake  of 
Genesareth,  it  emerges  from  this,  and  is  finally  lost  in 
the  Dead  Sea.  In  ancient  times  it  overflowed  its  banks 
annually,  about  the  period  of  early  harvest ;  and  thus 
differing  from  most  other  rivers,  which  generally  swell 
in  the  winter,  it  was  supposed  to  have  a  subterraneous 
commmiication  with  the  Nile»  But  now,  we  can  per- 
ceiTe  no  rise,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  channel 
baring  been  deepened  by  the  swiftness  of  the  current 
The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
"Jarden,"  on  account  of  the  river's  rapid  *'desceiW* 
through  the  country. 

The  Dead  Sea,  called  also  Asphaltites,  from  the  "  as- 
phaltos,"  or  bitumen,  which  it  throws  up,  is  situated 
in  Judaea,  and  near  100  miles  long  and  25  broad  :  but  is 
called  by  Tacitus  '*Lacus  immense  ambitu."  Its  wa- 
ters are  extremely  salt ;  but  the  vapors  exhaled  from 
them  are  found  not  to  be  so  pestilential  as  they  have 
been  usually  represented.  It  is  supposed  that  the  thir- 
teen cities,  of  which  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  as  men* 
tioned  in  the  Bible,  are  the  chief^  were  destroyed  by  a 
Tobmo,  and  once  occupied  the  site  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Earthquakes  are  now  frequent  in  the  country.  Vol- 
umes of  smoke  are  observed  to  issue  trom  the  lake, 
ud  new  crevices  are  daily  found  on  its  margin. 

Tbe  country  is  mountainous.  The  range  of  Libanus, 
80  named  on  account  of  their  snowy  summits,  from  the 
Hebrew  "  Lebanon,"  white,  is  imperfectly  defined.  The 
principal  part  of  them  lies  towards  the  north  of  Galileo, 
but  the  name  of  Libanus  is  sometimes  given  to  several 
putllel  chains,  which  run  throu^  the  whole  extent  of 
Palxslioe.    Between  two  of  these  ranges  lay  a  valley 


so  beautiful  that  some  have  called  it  a  terrestrial  Para- 
dise ;  though  situated  in  a  much  higher  region  than  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  it  enjoys  perpetual  spring — 
the  trees  are  always  green,  and  the  orchards  full  of  fruiL 
Libanus  has  been  famed  for  its  cedars.  Mount  Car- 
mel  is  a  celebrated  mountain,  properly  belonging  to 
Samaria,  but  on  which  the  S3rrian8  had  an  altar,  hut 
not  a  tempUf  dedicated  to  their  god  Carmelus.  A  priest 
of  this  deity,  according  to  Tacitus,  (Lib.  2,  cap.  78,) 
foretold  the  accession  of  Vespasian  to  the  throne. 

The  principal  towns  in  Galilea  were  Dio-Cacsarea, 
Jotapata  or  Gfath,^  Genesareth,  and  Tiberias.  Tiberias 
was  built  by  Herod,  near  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
and  called  after  tbe  emperor.  After  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem, there  was  at  Tiberias  a  succession  of  Hebrew 
judges,  till  about  the  time  of  the  abdication  of  Diocle- 
sian  and  Maximinianus.  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamis, 
says  that  a  Hebrew  copy  of  St.  John,  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  was  kept  in  this  city. 

The  chief  cities  of  Samaria  were  Neapolis,  Antipa- 
tris,  Archelais,  ApoUonia,  Samaria,  and  Caesarea.  Cae- 
sarea,  was  the  principal,  and  was  anciently  called  '*  Tur- 
ris  Stratonis.  It  was  much  embellished  by  Herod,  who 
named  it  Caesarea  in  honor  of  Augustus — and  was  the 
station  of  the  Roman  governors.  Samaria  was  situated 
on  Mount  Sameron,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Israel,  from  the  time  of  Omri,  its  founder,  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom. 

In  Judaea,  were  the  cities  of  Engedi,  Herodium,  He- 
bron, Beeraheba,  Jericho,  and  Jerusalem.  Jericho  was 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  near  the  river  Jordan ;  and  is 
called  by  Moses  the  city  of  palm-trees,  firom  the  palms 
in  the  adjacent  plain,  which  are  also  noticed  by  Tacitus. 
It  was  destroyed  by  Joshua,  but  afterwards  rebuilt. 
Jerusalem,  the  capital,  was  anciently  called  Salem,  or 
Jebus,  by  the  Jebusites,  who  were  in  possession  of  it 
till  the  time*  of  David ;  but  it  was  then  called  by  the 
Hebrews  Jeruschalaim,  signifying  '*  the  possession  of 
the  inheritance  of  peace."  *'  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
called  it  by  the  name  of  Hierosolyma.  It  was  built  on 
several  hills,  of  which  Mount  Sion,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  city,  was  the  largest.  To  the  north  was  Acra, 
called  the  "second,"  or  "lower  city"— on  the  east  of 
which  was  Solomon's  temple,  built  on  Mount  Moriah. 
North-east  of  this  was  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  north 
of  it  Mount  Calvary,  the  place  of  the  crucifixion.  This 
city  was  taken  by  Pompey,  who  thence  derived  his 
name  of  Hierosolymarius.  It  was  also  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  Titus,  (in  the  year  of  our  Lord  71,  by  the 
account  of  Tacitus — but  according  to  Josephus,)  on  the 
8th  of  Sept  A.  D.  70—2177  years  after  its  foundation. 

In  this  siege  1 10,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished, 
and  97,000  to  have  been  made  prisoners,  and  as  Jose- 
phus relates,  sold  as  slaves,  or  thrown  to  wild  beasts  for 
the  sport  of  the  conquerors. 

P. 


MARTORELLI. 


Martorelli  was  occupied  for  two  years  in  a  treatise  to 
prove  that  the  use  of  glass  for  windows  was  unknown 
to  the  ancients.  Fifteen  days  after  the  publication  of 
his  folio,  a  house  was  found  in  Pompeii  all  whose  win- 
dows were  paned  with  glass. 
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LIVING  ALONE. 

B7  T.  Fmrr. 

There  are,  to  wHom  to  lire  alone, 
Sounds  in  their  ear  the  funeral  moan 
Of  winter's  night  breeze,  sad  and  deep, 
A  prelude  of  sepulchral  sleep. 
To  live  alone  I  have  no  dread. 
And  careless  hear  upon  my  bed. 
Between  the  wintry  night  wind's  howl, 
The  hootings  of  the  forest  owl; 
Reckless  I  wrap  myself  in  gloom. 
And  court  endurance  for  the  tomb. 
Time  was,  my  feelings  were  not  so : 
When  Spring  upon  the  drifted  snow 
Breath'd  warm,  and  bade  the  waters  flow  { 
When  turtles  coo*d ;  on  the  green  hilla 
Skip'd  the  spring  lambs,  murmur'd  the  riUs^ 
And  spread  their  cups  the  dafibdils, 
I  was  as  gay,  and  with  me  played 
Full  many  a  budding,  blue-eyed  maid ; 
My  heart,  the  merriest  thing  of  all, 
Bounded  within  me  at  the  call 
Of  laughing  nature.    Ah !  'twas  then 
The  thought  of  liTing  far  from  men. 
And  festive  throngs,  and  social  glee, 
Had  seemed  a  living  death  to  me. 
I  loved  ;  but  I  was  plain  and  poor — 
My  fair  one  rich — and  from  the  door 
She  sign'd  my  passport — ^bade  me  go, 
And,  as  I  might,  digest  my  wo. 
One  shrug'd,  and  said,  "  he  must  confess, 
To  cling  to  one  so  purposeless. 
Would  be  a  folly  all  would  blame 
As  more  than  due  to  friendship's  claim.** 
Another  cut  our  feeble  tye, 
Because  I  pass'd  all  chances  by 
To  mend  my  fortunes,  unimproved. 
Too  w#ik  to  be  suatain'd,  or  lovVi. 
At  last  I  found  a  pretty  one, 
Who  lov*d  me  for  myself  alone. 
I  was  thrice  dear  to  her,  but  she 
A  thousand  limes  more  dear  to  me : 
I  was  the  happiest  one  that  liv'd. 
And  should  have  been,  while  she  surviv'd. 
I  8a%v  her  suffering,  saw  her  fail— 
And  in  my  eye  the  sun  grew  pale ; 
Nature's  stern  debt  she  early  paid. 
And  in  the  earth  my  gem  was  laid : 
'  My  heart  Uien  grew,  as  marble,  cold— 
And,  fortune's  worst  endur'd,  grew  bold. 
Supine  in  nature's  busy  hive. 
Men  deem'd  me  dead,  though  still  alive. 
One  and  another  slid  away, 
And  left  me  lonely,  old  and  gray. 
'Tis  all  a  yanity,  I  said. 
And  to  my  lot  bow'd  down  my  head — 
Found  pensive  gladness  in  my  gloom, 
A  prelude  requiem  of  the  tomb. 
And  felt  myself  too  sternly  wise 
With  useless  grief  to  blear  my  eyes. 
As  my  slow  hours  still  strike  their  knell, 
I  fancy  it  my  passing  bell. 
And  strive,  ere  yet  I  pass  away, 
To  grow  insensible  as  clay. 


THE  VALLEY  NIS. 

BT  E.  ▲.  rOK. 

Far  away— far  away — 
Far  away— as  fiir  at  least 
Uet  that  valley  as  the  day 
Down  within  the  golden  East — 
All  things  lovely-^re  not  they 
One  and  all,  too  far  away  7 

It  is  called  the  valley  Nis: 
And  a  Syriac  tale  there  is 
Thereabout  which  Time  bath  said 
Shall  not  be  interpreted : 
Something  about  Satan's  dart 
Something  about  angel  wings — 
Much  about  a  broken  heart — 
All  about  unhappy  things : 
But  « the  valley  Nis*'  at  best 
Means  "  the  valley  of  unresL" 

Once  it  smil'd  a  silent  dell 

Where  the  people  did  not  dwell. 

Having  gone  unto  the  wars — 

And  the  sly,  mysterious  stars. 

With  a  visage  full  of  meaning, 

0*er  th'  unguarded  flowers  were  leaning. 

Or  the  sun-ray  dripp'd  all  red 

Thro'  tall  tulips  overhead, 

Then  grew  paler  as  it  fell 

On  the  quiet  AsphodeL 

A*oi0  each  visiter  shall  confeas 
Nothing  there  is  motionless : 
Nothing  save  the  airs  that  brood 
^  O'er  the  enchanted  solitude. 
Save  the  airs  with  pinions  furled 
That  slumber  o'er  that  valley-world. 
No  wind  in  Heaven,  and  lot  the  trees 
Do  roll  like  seas,  in  Northern  breeze. 
Around  the  stormy  Hebrides — 
No  wind  in  Heaven,  and  clouds  do  fly* 
Rustling  everlastingly. 
Thro'  the  terror-stricken  sky. 
Rolling,  like  a  waterfall, 
O'er  th'  horizon's  fiery  wall — 
And  Helen,  like  thy  bnman  eye, 
Low  crouched  on  Elarth,  some  violets  lie, 
And,  nearer  Heaven,  some  lilies  wave 
All  banner-like,  above  a  grove. 
And  one  by  one,  from  out  their  tops 
Eternal  dews  oome  down  in  drops, 
Ah,  one  by  one;  from  off  Xheir  stems 
Eternal  dews  come  down  in  gems ! 


HEW   TESTAMENT. 

The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  by  no  means, 
whatever  some  zealots  assert,  the  Greek  of  Homer,  of 
Anacreon,  or  of  Thucydides.  It  is  thickly  intenpened 
with  Hebraisms,  barbarisms,  and  theological  expres- 
sions. The  Evangelists  differ  much  in  style  among 
themselves.  St.  Matthew  is  not  as  pare  as  St  John, 
nor  he  as  St  Paul.  St.  Luke  is  ths  most  eomot— -espe- 
cially in  the  Actai 
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CASTELLANUS, 

Oft  THE  CAStLE-BUILDER  TURNED  FARMER. 

A  plwitwg  land  of  drowsy  bead  it  wai 
Of  dnuM  that  ware  before  the  half  shut  eye, 
Aad  of  gay  casUee  in  the  clouds  that  paea 
Focerar  fluduDg  roand  a  eommer  tky. 

TntfflMeii* 

Mr  Writs, — It  is  a  long  time  since  I  threw  my 
mite  into  tbe  treasury  of  your  book ;  Nugator's  occu- 
paiioo**  gone !  was  ray  ejaculation  when  last  I  wrote 
to  70a.  Tbe  same  dexouring  -element  which  has  re- 
cenily  plunged  New  York  in  misery  and  gloom,  had 
jusi  then  triumphed  over  much  of  my  earthly  posses- 
sons,  bat  o? er  none  more  foolishly  prized  than  sundry 
small  wares  which  were  intended  for  your  market.  As 
there  was  no  prospect  of  getting  Congress  to  extend 
the  lime  of  the  payment  of  my  6oiu2f,  to  which  one  would 
think  I  was  as  justly  entitled  as  the  rich  merchant,  I 
had  to  set  to  work  as  best  I  might  to  repair  the  ravages 
of  fire.  In  the  midst  of  saws  and  hammers,  of  bricks 
ind  mortar,  my  ideas  have  been  so  vulgarized,  that  you 
most  not  expect  to  see  a  Phoenix  rise  from  my  ashes. 
From  me  you  must  never  expect  any  thing  but  trifles, 
II  my  signature  portends ;  yet  when  I  reflect  that  this 
world  is  made  op  of  small  things  as  well  as  great,  and 
that  the  fonner  are  as  essential  to  constitute  a  whole  as 
tbe  latter,  and  that  your  book  ought  no  roQre  than  the 
worid  to  consist  altogether  of  the  grand,  but  should 
sometimes  admit  the  trifling,  I  am  encouraged  to  begin 
again,  although  already  scorched  by  more  fires  than 
one,  baring  encountered  the  fire  of  some  of  your  critics. 
As  the  mouse  sets  oflT  to  greater  advantage  the  bulk  of 
the  mammoth,  the  critics  should  rather  be  pleased  than 
otherwise,  to  see  my  wretched  skeleton  in  contrast  with 
the  Tast  proportions  of  some  of  your  contributors, — but 
cnoagb. 

Romances  and  novels  made  my  neighbor  Castellanus 
a  cutle>bailder ;  nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  than 
the  world  he  inhabits  and  that  ideal  one  in  which  he 
hu  always  lived ;  like  certain  persons  who  shall  be 
nameless,  he  has  been  literally  in  the  world  and  cut  of 
it  at  the  same  time,  and  his  experience  therefore  might 
JQstify  a  seeming  paradox.  I  think  it  was  Godwin  in 
his  Fleetwood,  who  drew  so  beautiful  a  contrast  be- 
tween our  nigki  dreams  and  day  dreams.  Castellanus 
never  eould  bear  the  fonner,  attended  by  hag  and  night 
mare,  where  we  are  forever  struggling  to  attain  some 
goat,  which  we  can  never  reach ;  he  did  not  like  to  start 
aiTrighted  out  of  sleep;  to  sink  through  chasms  yawn- 
ing beneath  his  feet ; 

"  Hor  loas  on  8hatt«r*d  plaak  far  out  upon  some  deep.** 

No,  I  have  heard  him  exclaim,  "  Qive  me  the  dreams 
of  day ;  lei  roe  recline  upon  some  bank  in  summer 
■bade,  supine,  where  fancy  fits  her  wings  for  pleasant 
flight,  and  quickly  ushers  me  into  her  radiant  halls.  No 
hope  deftated  can  there  make  me  grieve ;  no  cup  nn- 
tMiedfrom  my  lips  be  dashed ;  no  light,  receding  ever, 
there  can  shine,  but  whatsoever  there  be  of  joy  or  love 
to  mortals  known,  is  seized  at  once  and  easily  made 
my  own.**  There  are  few  persons,  periiaps,  who  do 
not  at  some  period  of  life,  construct  these  gay  castles, 
yclept  in  air,  and  well  indeed  is  the  appellation  bestow- 
ed, kr  though  more  splendid  fiur  than  the  works  of  oM ; 
more  paaBidg  rare  than  all  of  which  we  read; — ^Balbec's! 


Palmyra's ! — none  could  excel  them,-^et  in  a  moment 
they  will  topple  down,  nor  leave  one  marble  column, 
spared  as  if  to  point  to  the  scene  of  desolation  and  to 
mourn  for  its  brethren,  broken,  ruined,  and  overthrown. 
Such  monuments  are  sometimes  seen  standing  amid  that 
decay,  produced  by  Goths  and  Vandals ;  and  Gh>ths  and 
Vandals  still  in  modem  times  will  break,  tmipitve,  on 
the  castle-builder's  chosen  spot— misfortunes  1  griefs! 
pale  care !  tormenting  debt ! — ^Then  fancy,  all  thy  re- 
velry is  forgotten ;  reluctantly  from  our  sweet  ooueh, 
we  rise  and  homeward  frowning  hie  to  toil  and  writhe 
and  fret.  But  such  is  the  skill  of  the  artist,  that  he  has 
but  to  ramble  forth  where  all  is  still  and  wave  his  wand, 
when  in  an  instant,  like  the  enchantment  of  old,  his 
shining  palaces  will  upward  climb.  It  is  not  so,  alas ! 
with  those  works  barbarians  overturned ;  none  know 
how  to  raise  them  to  such  sublime  heights ;  lost  are 
those  arts  by  which  they  towering  rose,  and  we  but 
gaze  on  them  to  sigh  and  curse  the  hands  which  slew 
them. 

This  practice  of  castle-building  had  been  the  habit  of 
Castellanus  from  his  boyhood.  It  gave  him  a  strange 
unsocial  turn  and  made  him  shun  the  inmates  of  his 
father's  house.  He  fled  all  company,  and  the  pleasures 
which  others  pursue  were  rarely  pleasures  to  him.  One 
enjoyment  he  had  which  never  palled.  Some  lonely 
seat  beside  a  "wimpling.bum"  or  waterfall,  where  hu- 
man sounds  fell  distantly ;  there  with  book  in  hand,  he 
drank  in  the  lulling  music  with  which  such  a  place  is 
fraught ;  there  would  he  draw  forth,  unseen,  some  old 
romance  with  worn  and  dusky  lid,  of  **  haunted  Prio> 
ries"  with  bloody  hand,  or  dark  "Udolpho"  with  its 
deep  mysteries,  its  gliding  ghosts,  and  secret  pannels. 
Then  would  fall  the  curtain  on  this  mortal  vale  and  all 
its  hateful  realities,  and  his  rapt  soul  would  revel  in  the 
high  wrought  tale  of  fiincy.  For  him  these  fictions  had 
an  unspeakable  charm — ^gallant  youths  were  his  com- 
panions. He  trod  with  them  over  Alps  and  Appenines, 
where  banditti  lurked  amid  the  dreary  forests  and  lights 
were  seen  to  glance  and  disappear.  Soft  maidens,  too, 
were  there,  whose  superhuman  charms  won  every  heart ; 
encompassed  by  ten  thousand  dangers,  he  could  not 
leave  them,  until  he  saw  chem  safely  locked  in  love's 
triumphant  arms.  Though  a  very  ugly  fellow,  he  had 
deceived  himself  into  the  belief  that  he  should  one  day 
or  other  marry  one  of  these  delightful  creatures,  and 
had  even  settled  that  her  name  should  be  Julia,  and 
thought  he  should  be  one  of  the  happiest  fellows  upon 
earth  ;  but,  Mr.  Editor,  who  do  you  think  he  now  is  ? 
a  clodhopper!  I  aye  a  miserable  clodhopper!  The  owner 
of  land  and  negroes  1 1  In  that  one  sentence,  I  sum  up 
all  of  human  misery — and  what  do  you  think  is  hiiB 
wife's  name  ?  Peggy !  Phoebus  what  a  name ! 

"  Cobblers !  take  warning  by  this  cobbler's  end." 

Yes,  ye  castle-builders!  look  upon  his  undone  condition 
and  take  warning.  Take  warning,  parents,  and  bring 
up  your  children  to  suit  the  sphere  in  which  they  are 
to  move.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  his  present  condition,  but  suflice  it  to  say 
that  such  it  is,  and  then  picture  to  yourself  the  untold 
miseries  he  must  endure  when  I  depict  to  you  the  sort 
of  life  lie  is  leading,  with  such  passions  as  I  have  already 
described  his  ruling  ones  to  be.  Imprimis:  there  is 
Peg— but  I  had  better  say  as  little  as  possible  of  her, 
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out  of  Tespect  for  the  ladies  and  out  of  regard  for  my 
friendj  because  in  truth  like  **  Jerry  Sneak,**  he  has  not 
eaten  a,  "hUof  under  enui  tinee  he  was  married^**  but 
follow  me  if  you  please  upon  his  farm,  and  let  me  in- 
troduce you  to  his  plagaes  and  tormentors.  Let  us  look 
for  the  overseer— we  shall  find  him,  if  at  home,  which 
is  seldom  the  case,  seated  on  a  stump,  with  the  symbol 
of  his  office  under  his  arm.  There  he  is,  you  sec, 
mounted  on  his  throne  lazily  looking  at  the  laborers ; 
working  the  land  to  death  by  injudicious  cultivation ; 
extorting  the  last  drop  of  vitality  from  it ;  a  foe  to  every 
species  of  improvement,  and  obstinately  bent  upon 
going  on  in  the  jog  trot  of  his  predecessors.  This  is 
Castellanus*  companion  ex  neeeaaiUUt.  Shades  of  the 
Orvilles  and  Mortimers!  pity  him.  What  can  there 
be  in  common  between  them?  What  can  they  talk 
about  7  About  Evelina  and  Amanda  7— cottages  covered 
with  woodbine  and  honeysuckle? — ^landscapes  and  glo> 
rious  sunsets  7 — the  warbling  of  birds  7 — Oh  no,  Suk 
and  Sail,  negro  cabins  or  pig-styes,  com  fields  and  — 
yes,  they  con  talk  of  birds,  but  they  are  blackbirds  and 
crows,  and  devil  take  their  warbling— of  sunset,  but 
only  to  lament  the  shortness  of  the  days.  His  (the 
overseer's)  themes  are  rogues  and  runaways — ^he  is 
eloquent  upon  hog^tealing,  and  neither  Simon  Sensitive 
nor  Timothy  Testy  could  recount  more  readily  the 
miseries  of  human  life.  His  are  the  miseries  of  Geo- 
ponies.  Rot — rust — ^weevil — fly  and  cutworm,  haunt  his 
imagination  and  dwell  upon  his  tongue.  Castellanus 
had  rather  be  a  dog  and  bay  the  moon  than  discuss  such 
subjects.  But  my  friend's  delight  was  once  in  horses ; 
it  was  one  of  the  few  pleasures  he  had.  His  fancy  was 
early  captivated  by  Alexander  mounting  Bucephalus ; 
a  horse  gaily  caparisoned  and  mounted  by  a  steel  clad 
knight,  was  a  sight  upon  which  his  imagination  feasted. 
The  red  roan  charger  of  Marmion  at  the  battle  of 
Flodden  had  thrilled  his  every  nerve, 

<*  Blood  thoc  hli  eyea—h\a  nostril  oproad 
The  looM  rein,  dangling  from  liis  head 
Housing  and  saddle  bloody  red.** 

Oh  what  a  picture !  and  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  ex- 
hibit to  your  view  the  counterfeit  prescntmenL  The 
ploughboys  are  just  coming  out  of  the  stable  with  their 
master's  horses  going  to  plough.  Here,  sir,  is  Buck-e- 
fallus,  as  the  negro  boys  call  Bucephalus.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  mounting  kirn;  they  have  knocked  out  one 
of  his  eyes;  he  has  a  blind  side  and  cannot  see  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  sun.  If  his  spirit  was  ever  as  high 
as  his  namesake's,  he  has  lost  it  now — that  little  ragged 
urchin  can  ride  him  with  a  grape-vine — raw-boned, 
spavined  and  wind-galled !  let  him  pass  and  let  us  see 
the  next.  This  is  Smtler  I  "  Lucus  a  non  lucendo,"  I 
suppose;  alas!  he  never  smiles->he  reminds  one  of 
Irving's  wall  eyed  horse  looking  out  of  the  stable  win- 
dow on  a  rainy  day.  His  look  is  disconsolate  in  the 
extreme ;  from  the  imperturbable  gravity  of  his  man- 
ners, you  perceive  he  is  dead  to  hope ;  melancholy  has 
marked  him  for  her  own ;  bad  feeding,  constant  toil, 
and  a  lost  currycomb,  have  made  him  "what  thou  well 
may'st  hate,*'  although  he  once  '*set  down**  as  "shapely 
a  shank"  as  Bums'  Auld  mare  Maggie  ever  did.  Do 
you  see  that  long  legged  fellow,  that  Brobdignag,  mount- 
ed upon  the  little  mare  mule  7  His  legs  almost  drag  the 
ground,  and  he  ought  in  justice  to  tool  (aye,  sir,  toot,  a 
good  word,  an  excellent  word,  and  one  upon  which  1 


mean  to  send  you  an  etymok>gical  essay  some  of  these 
days,)  the  animal  he  bestrides.    There  are  some  sin- 
gular traits  about  that  mule  GoUtser,  as  the  boys  by  a 
singular  misnomer  call  her.     She  keeps  fat  "while 
otlier  nags  are  poor;**  it  is  because  she  lives  in  the 
corn-field.    She  can  open  the  stable-door  by  some  in- 
scrutable means,  some  sort  of  open  sessame ;  gates  are 
no  impediments  to  her,  and  even  ten  rails  and  a  rider 
cannot  arrest  her  progress.    She  seems  to  hare  a  vow 
upon  her  never  to  leave  the  plantation  ;  she  will  go  as 
far  as  the  outer  gate  with  her  rider,  but  if  he  attempt 
to  pass  that  boundary  his  fate  is  sealed.    He  is  earned 
most  unceremoniously  over  her  head  and  made  lo  bite 
the  dust;  that  gate  is  her  vlHma  Thult;  her  ne  plus 
ultra ;  the  utmost  bound  of  her  ambition.    She  has  ac- 
quaintances enough,  as  Old  Oliver  says,  and  wishes  not 
to  extend  the  circle.    Her  policy  is  Chinese,  or  perhaps 
like  Rasselas,  she  once  escaped  from  her  happy  valley 
and  was  disappointed  in  the  world — **one  fatal  rtmem- 
hranee'"  perhaps  casts  its  "bleak  shade"  beyond  that 
gate. — ^I  know  not  in  sooth,  but  heaven  help  me !  what 
am  1  doing  7  If  1  go  on  thus,  with  the  whole  Mtud  ci  my 
neighbor,  and  write  at  large  upon  every  thing  which 
torments  him,  I  shall  never  have  done.     Suffice  it  then, 
that  I  give  you  a  hasty,  panoramic  sketch  of  what  he 
has  to  encounter  in  his  rides  over  his  farm.    See  him 
mounted  on  his  little  switch  tailed  grey,  which  has  the 
high  sounding  title  of  White  Surrey,  and  whose  tail  is 
nearly  cut  off  at  the  root  by  the  crupper — the  mane  in 
mostadmired  disorder,  arid  fetlocks  long  and  bushy.  Now 
what  does  he  behold?  Barren  fields — broken  fences — 
gates  unhinged — starving  cattle — ragged   sheep — ^and 
jades  so  galled  that  they  make  him  wince — hogs  that 
eat  their  own  pigs  and  devastate  his  crops — mares  that 
sometimes  cripple  tlieir  own  colts— cows  on  the  con- 
trary whidi  have  so  much  of  the  milk  of  vaccine  kiAd- 
neas,  that  they  suffer  their  offspring  to  suck  after  bein^ 
broken*  to  the  cart — ^bulls  even,  that  suck — rams,  so 
pugnacious,  that  they  butt  his  mules  down,  as  the  afort- 
said  Gulliver  can  attest,  for  often  have  I  seen  her  knock- 
ed down  as  fast  as  she  could  rise — upon  my  life  it's 
true,  Mr.  Elditor,  and  you  need  not  add  with  Major 
Longbow,  what  will  you  Jay  it's  a  lie  7  It  was  amusing 
to  see  the  ram,  with  head  erect  and  fixed  eye,  moring 
round  in  a  small  circle  and  watching  his  opportunity  to 
plant  his  blows,  witli  all  the  pugilistic  dexterity  of  Cnb 
or  Molyneux.    I  once  knew  my  unfortunate  neighbor 
to  have  a  fine  blooded  colt,  foaled  in  the  pasture  vitli 
his  mules.   These  vicious  devils  had  no  sooner  perceived 
that  the  colt  was  without  those  long  ears  which  cha- 
racterize their  species,  than  they  set  to  work  with  one 
accord  to  demolish  the  tnonsfrout  production,  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  mother,  which  fought  with 
a  desperation  worthy  of  some  old  Roman,  beset  by  a 
host  of  foes,  succeeded  in  •irampling  to  death  her  beau- 
tiful offspring.    What  a  picture  this  is  of  some 'political 
zealots  and  envenomed  critics,  who  no  sooner  perceire 
that  a  man  has  not  aatea  eara,  like  themselves,  than  they 
commence  a  senseless  outcry  against  him  and  compos 
his  destruction.    I  have  somewhere  read  of  a  madmao, 
and  perhaps  he  was  right,  who,  when  confined,  protest- 
ed he  was  not  mad;  that  all  mankind  were  madder 
than  he,  and  that  they  were  envious  of  his  superior  in- 
tellect and  therefore  wished  to  put  him  out  of  the  way. 
Castellanus  goes  to  ride  out  with  Cecilia,  Camills,  the 
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Childrenof  the  Abbey,  or  some  such  book  in  his  pocket, 
aad  to  oigrossed  is  his  mind  with  the  elegance  and 
reiiiKnieiit  kjX  those  personages,  that  he  can  scarcely 
be^r  to  go  where  his  overseer  is.  He  shuns  him  as 
moeh  as  Lorel  did  Captain  Minran,  or  old  Mr.  Delvilie 
hit.  Briggs.  He  turns  with  horror  from  the  pictures  of 
desolation  and  mismanagement  around  him,  and  hastens 
home  to  find  consolation  in  the  bosom  of  his  heroines, 
not  of  bis  Peggy,  for  he  cannot  yet  say  "  J^on  clamoaa 
mta  nudier  jam  peradit  iiures"* — and  in  truth  that 
firtaous  hdy  has  a  tong:ue,  and  with  it  can  ring  such  a 
peal  about  the  above  mentioned  unproductive  state  of 
things,  that  he  had  rather  hear  the  '*  grating  on  a  scran- 
ne!*reed  of  wretched  straw  j" — or,  to  be  less  poetical,  and 
to  come  back  to  what  he  hears  every  day,  he  had  rather 
listen  to  the  music  of  his  own  cart-wheels,  which  grate 
so  harshly  and  scream  so  loudly  that  they  may  be 
beard  a  mile  off  The  inevitable  result  of  all  I  have 
told  you,  Mr.  Editor,  is,  that  my  neighbor  is  actually 
•inking  three  or  four  per  cent,  upon  his  capital  every 
year,  aod  must  come  to  beggary  unless  you  can  arouse 
him  from  his  ridicukms  castle-building  and  novel  read- 
in?.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  style  in  which  he  moves 
with  his  cam  spotm  to  church  ;  they  have  come  down, 
as  we  »y,  to  an  old  gig,  which  cannot  be  quite  as  old 
as  N(ah*s  ark,  because  no  two  of  the  kind  were  ever 
Men  in  this  world,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been 
preserved  at  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  although  the  brass 
mouDilngs  on  the  muddy  and  rain-stilTened  harness  are 
of  so  antique  a  fashion,  that  we  might  well  suppose  the 
is^uity  of  that  celebrated  artificer  in  brass,  Tubal 
Cain,  was  employed  in  their  construction.  This  crazy 
vehicle  is  drawn  by  the  overseer's  horse,  which  is  bor- 
rowed for  the  "  nonce," — because  neither  Buck-e-fallus 
nor  Soiiler,  nor  any  of  the  stud  are  Jit  to  go,  and  Gulli- 
w,  besides  being  a  mule,  has  declined,  as  I  have  al- 
ready  shewn,  having  any  thing  to  do  with  our  "  exter- 
nal relations;"  and  furthermore,  because  this  is  the 
only  conceivable  mode  in  which  my  neighbor  can  obtain 
a  retora  fi>r  that  unlimited  control  which  the  said  horse 
eiercises  over  the  com  in  Iiis  corn-house.  The  contrast 
between  the  k>ng  lean  figure,  and  rueful  and  cadaverous 
eoanteoance  of  Castellanus,  and  the  short  figure  resem- 
bling ^  the  fid  gquab  upon  a  Chinese  fan,"  and  the  ruddy 
coontenance  of  Mrs.  Castellanus,  is  very  striking ; 

Thej  rit,  ride  by  aide,  in  the  gig,  sir,  aa  solemn 
is  Marriage  and  Death  io  a  newspaper  column. 

How  they  ever  came  together,  except  by  the  fortuitous 
coooottrae  of  atoms,  I  cannot  divine,  for  certainly  with- 
out disrespect,  1  may  say,  that  hojrever  charming  Mrs. 
Castellanus  may  be,  she  is  not 

A  beauty  ripe  as  harvest, 

Whose  ekia  is  whiter  than  a  swan  all  over. 

Than  silver,  snow,  or  lilies — 

nor  has  she 

a  soft  lip 
Would  cempc  you  to  eternity  of  Icissing, 
▲ad  flesh  that  melteth  in  the  touch  to  blood. 
But  we  may  cease  to  wonder  at  their  union,  when  we 
reflect  oo  the  couples  we  see  every  day, — so  totally  dis- 
similar in  taste  and  external  appearance,  that  we  may 
alnoost  believe  with  Sl  Pierre  that  we  love  only  those 
who  form  a  contrast  to  ourselves.    "  Love,**  he  says, 
"results  only  from  contrasts,  and  the  greater  they  are, 

•  !fay,  what's  incredible,  alack  I 
1  hardly  hear  a  woman's  clack.— Sit'/iT. 


the  more  powerful  is  its  energy.  I  could  easily  demon- 
strate this  by  the  evidence  of  a  thousand  historical  facts. 
It  is  well  known,  for  example,  to  what  mad  excess  of 
passion  that  tall  and  clumsy  soldier,  Mark  Anthony, 
loved  and  was  beloved  by  Cleopatra;  not  the  person 
whom  our  sculptors  represent  of  a  tall,  portly,  Sabine 
figure,  but  the  Cleopatra  whom  historians  paint  as  little, 
lively  ant)  sprightly,  carried  in  disguise  about  the  streets 
of  Alexandria,  in  the  night  time,  packed  up  in  a  parcel 
of  goods  on  the  shoulders  of  Apollodorus,  to  keep  an 
assignation  with  Julius  Caesar.*'  nugatok. 


SONG. 

This  is  no  "fkirk  and  dreary  world," 

'Tis  full  of  life  and  beauty — 
Yet  not  to  him,  all  "primrose  path" 

Who's  in  the  way  of  duty — 
And  yet,  to  cheer  him  on  the  road. 

The  way-side  flower  is  springing. 
While  to  tlie  charms  of  Nature's  day 

The  wild-bird's  sweetly  singing. 
There  is  a  bliss  in  Virtue's  path 

Above  all  sensual  thinking — 
Would  he  might  prove  it,  he  who  hath 

«  Joy"— /*  there  "joy  in  drinking?" 
Believe  it  not — ^for  who  hath  wo  ? 

Oh,  who  hath  saddest  "  sorrow  ?" 
"Contentions,"  "wounds,"  night-rcvels  show, 

That  blush  to  face  the  morrow. 
"The  wine  is  red,"  but  "  look  not  thou 

Upon  it  j"  false  and  glowing, 
"  'Twill  sting  thee  like  a  serpent's  tooth," 

While  brightly  it  is  flowing. 
Eschew  the  joys  of  sense ;  they  are 

Unto  my  sober  thinking. 
But  glozing  o'er  the  black  despair. 

The  deep,  deep  tiro  of  drinking. 

Look  ye  around  where  frowns  "  the  curse" — 

'Tis  but  disguised  blessing ; 
The  heart  that  trusts  the  living  Qod, 

Feels  not  its  "  doom"  oppressing 
Thine,  thine  the  heart,  and  thine  the  doom^ 

When  done  this  earth's  probation, 
To  realms  of  endless  light  and  joy 

A  sure  and  bright  translation. 
Yet,  e'en  "  the  fight  that's  now  in  thee,** 

(Ah!  'tis  no  idle  thinking,) 
Will  darken'd  by  "  a  demon"  be. 

If  thou  hast  "joy  in  drinking."  m.  m. 


LINES 
ToMIaaM I  W.,....8,  of  P.  Edward. 

From  her  own  garden  Nature  chose. 
In  all  its  blooming  pride  the  Rose, 

And  from  the  feathered  race  the  Dove : 
Then  Margaret,  on  thy  cheek  she  threw 
The  blushing  flower's  most  beauteous  hue, 
And  formed  thy  temper  from  the  bird  of  love  I 

Oht  what  delight  it  is  to  trace 
The  modest  sweetness  of  thy  face-c- 

Thy  simple  elegance  and  ease— 
Thy  smile,  disclosing  orient  pearl— 
Thy  locks,  profuse  of  many  a  curl-^ 
And  hear  thy  gentle  voice,  that  never  fails  to  please ! 

Vol.  II.— 21 
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LIBERIAN  LITERATURE. 

We  are  perfectly  serioqs  in  speaking  of  Liberian 
LUenUure,  Yes — in  Liberia,  a  pro?ince  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  where,  thirteen  years  and  a  half  ago,  the 
tangled  and  pathless  forest  frowned  in  a  silence  un- 
broken save  by  the  roar  of  wild  beasts,  the  fury  of  tlie 
tornado,  the  whoop  of  the  mao-steaier,  or  the  agonizing 
shrieks  of  his  Tictims  on  being  torn  from  their  homes 
to  brave  the  horrors  of  the  Middle  Passage  and  of  the 
West  Indies — in  Liberia,  the  English  language  is  now 
spoken ;  the  English  spirit  is  breathed ;  English  Lite- 
rature exists;  and  with  it, exist  those  comforts,  virtues, 
and  pleasures,  which  the  existence  of  Literature  ne> 
cessarily  implies.  Plantations — ^farm-houses — villages, 
built  of  brick,  stone,  and  wood — glass  windows,  carpet- 
ed floors,  papered  walls,  and  neat  if  not  elegant  furni- 
ture—well-supplied  tables — stores,  filled  with  various 
merchandize— churches,  where  neatly  dressed  throngs 
devoutly  send  up  the  note  of  praise — bands  of  infantry 
and  artillery,  properly  organized,  armed,  and  trained — 
schools,  in  which  hundreds  are  inducted  into  the  plea- 
sant pathway  of  knowledge — and  (the  most  expressive 
sign  of  all)  a  NEWsPArca,  filled  with  instructive  and 
entertaining  niattei^— all  these,  amid  an  industrious  and 
thriving  population  of  three  or  four  thousand,  have  taken 
place  of  the  savage  forest  and  its  unlovely  concomitants. 
What  heightens — ^indeed  what  consfitelci  the  wondei^— 
is,  that  the  main  operaiivet  in  this  great  Change  are  noi 
while  men.  The  printer  and  the  editor  of  tlie  newspa- 
per— the  merchants— most  of  the  teachers  and  all  the 
pupils — the  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  farms — the 
officers  and  soldiers  in  the  military  companies— the 
throng  in  the  churches — are  all  eUortd  people,  except 
some  score  of  whites,  whom  the  climate,  generally  fatal 
to  white  men,  spares  yet  awhile,  as  if  in  gratitude  for 
their  benefactions  to  Africa. 

What  we  especially  had  in  view,  however,  when  we 
began  this  article,  was  neither  rhapsody  nor  dissertation 
upon  tba  march  of  Liberia  to  prosperity  and  civiliza- 
tion— unparalleled  as  that  march  is,  in  the  annals  of 
colonization — but  a  notice  (a  crilieal  nolice,  if  the  reader 
please)  of  the  aforesaid  newspaper;  by  way  of  m- 
alancing  the  literary  condition  of  the  settlement.  Cow- 
per  calls  a  newspaper,  "  a  map  of  busy  life— its  fluctua- 
tions, and  its  vast  concerns :"  and  indeed  we  can  ima- 
gine no  surer  index  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  a  people,  than  the  '  folio  of  four  pages,'  which 
periodically  ministers  tu,  and  constantly  takes  its  tone 
from,  their  prevailing  tastes,  tempers,  and  opinions.-:— 
We  have  before  us  half  a  dozen  numbers  of  the  **Li- 
BKRiA  Herald  ;"  coming  down  to  No.  4,  of  the  sixth 
volume,  dated  October  31,  1835,  whence  we  learn  that 
it  has  existed  for  more  than  five  years.  It  is  printed 
on  a  sheet  as  large  as  many  of  our  village  papers,  and 
larger  than  several  which  we  occasionally  see. 

Its  contents  (considering  where,  and  by  whom  they 
are  selected,  composed,  and  printed)  are  in  the  highest 
degree  curious  and  interesting. 

The  Mhipping  list  for  August,  exhibits  eleven  arrivals, 
and  six  departures— that  for  April,  five  arrivals,  and 
three  departure»— for  February,  1935,  six  arrivals,  and 
four  departures — for  October,  three  arrivals,  and  two 
departures.  In  the  August  number,  are  four  distinct 
paragraphs,  each  mentioning  a  ship  arrived  with  emi- 
gfonta  to  the  colony* 


A  striking  ftature  in  the  Henkl,  is  the  great  quantity 
of  original  matter  which  il  oontaint^-eitber  editorial,  or 
communicated.  The  number  whence  the  above  quota- 
tion is  made,  has  four  columns  of  editorial  articles ;  and 
three  sensible  communications  from  correspondents'— 
one  of  them  detailing  the  murderous  attack  of  the  dBf 
tives,  in  June  last,  upon  tlie  new  settlement  at  Edina. 
Another  tells  oC  an  excursion,  on  which  we  dare  say  it 
will  please  our  readers  to  accompany  the  "percgrinator." 
If  he  does  twaddle,  he  twaddles  to  the  full  as  agreeably 
as  many  correspondents  of  American  newspaper^  and 
more  usefully. 

"  F«rthe  LUerim  HenU. 
**  Mr.  Editor :  I  was  inducttd,  a  few  days  ■inee,  by  spedU  In- 
viution,  to  TWt  CaldwelL  The  occesioii  was  one  of  the  WMt 
honorable :  the  interdiaoge  of  conjugal  TOir« ;  the  celebraiioa 
of  the  nuptlala  of  a  couple,  who  oonacioua  of  mutual  alTeciioD, 
made  their  ofliBring  al  the  hyioenea)  altar.  The  ceremonies  were 
performed  at  7  o^clock,  P.  M.;  after  which,  the  cMupany  (araall 
but  agreeable)  enjoyed  the  flowof  aoul  and  social  innoeent  mer- 
riment,  until  0,  when  the  hi4>py  pair  returned,  and  the  company 
dispersed.  I  repaired  to  Mr.  Sneuera  quarters,  where  I  obtain- 
ed lodging,  comfortable  in  itself,  but  rendered  much  more  so,  by 
his  peculiarly  agreable  manners.  Aftor  breakfast,  on  the  ensu- 
ing day,  we  peregrinated  the  seulement.  Mr.  Jaraebon*8  farm 
particularly  attracted  my  auention.  The  quantity  of  land  he  hM 
under  cultivation,  as  also  the  advanced  state  of  the  produce, 
equally  excited  astonishment.  He  has  potatoes,  cassada,  beans, 
peas,  and  rice,  Itc,  growing  with  a  luxuriance  that  I  never  be- 
fore witneased  in  this  country.  The  cultivalion  of  the  latter  ar- 
ticle has  not  been  much  attended  to,  until  latoly ;  its  culture  hs« 
been  supposed  to  be  attended  with  so  much  difficulty  and  labor, 
as  to  deter  from  the  auempL  The  apprehension  howsTer,  waa 
groundless,  and  the  perseTerance  of  Messrs.  Palm  and  Nixoa, 
has  given  us  evidence,  in  the  most  extensive  field  of  rice  ever 
before  culdvaied  la  this  country,  that  the  difficulties  are  such 
only  as  attend  every  experiment  where  there  iathe  want  of  mo. 
lution  to  undertake  iL  The  seulement  of  Caldwell  is  aasumiog 
the  feature  of  a  regular,  farming  village.  The  Agency  Farm 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Snetter,  is  In  forward  condkioo. 

Tours,  he  L.  R.  J.'* 

But  the  greatest  curiosity  in  this  August  number,  b 
a  erilique  upon  Miss  Fanny  Kemble's  Journal.  Yet, 
reader— think  of  Mrs.  Butler,  and  all  the  "terriiying 
exactions**  of  her  redoubtable  book,  subjected,  on 
the  very  margin  of  Guinea,  to  the  criticism  of  an 
African  Editor,  who  treats  her  as  unceremoniously, 
if  not  as  justly,  as  any  critics  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  or  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Imagine  him  in  his  elbow  chair  at  Afonrovia,  his 
broad  nose  dilating  and  his  thick  lips  swelling  with 
conscious  dignity,  while  he  thus  passes  judgment  upon 
one  who  perhaps  would  hardly  suffer  him  to  clean 
her  shoes.  The  errors  of  spelling  and  syntax  (the  un- 
sexing  of  the  authoress  included)  are  doubtless  attribu- 
table to  the  printer :  but  there  are  some  queer  expres- 
sions, which  seem  the  editor's  own,  and  which  are  rather 
characteristic  of  African  magniloquence. 

"  Framei$  Jlirn  J9vf/«r.— To  the  politeness  of  the  supercargo 
of  the  Brig  EHza,  we  have  been  indebted  for  a  peep  at  the  Jour- 
nal of  Miss  Kemble,  or  as  announced  by  the  title  page,  Frmmca 
Jhm  Staler.  From  the  celebrity  of  Che  tourift,  we  had  aacid- 
pated  much ;  but  a  perusal  of  the  book  created  ua  to  a  nK»t 
vexatious  disappointmenL  On  the  literary  merit  of  the  work, 
we  do  not  feel  ourselTes  competent  to  decide.  But  as  it  is  an  in- 
niunity  allowed  ignorance,  to  admire  where  it  cannot  compre- 
hend, we  avail  ourselves  of  the  privilege,  and  put  to  onr 
share  of  admiration  at  the  bold  and  beaotifu!  figures  vhicfa 
adorn  the  pages ;  such  as  "  Minnture  HcU  :**  ^<  ghastly  couJea 
vf  the  DevH }»  "  Blue  Devils,'*  fcc  These  are  certainty  beia- 
tiee  of  which  we  had  no  conceptions,  until  we  got  hold  of  the 
crork.    We  may  be  allowed  to  say,  as  we  pass,  that  they  are  net 
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•nclfly  ii  uaiiiHi  whli  chat  iOft  and  taoder  delicacy,  of  which 

ovr  tnagimiioa  had  compoaed  the  fair  >ex,  of  the  higlier  order. 

We  K|Tct  much  that  the  work  is  not  accomjMinfed  by  a  Lexicon, 

id>(Xid  to  the  «yle.    The  want  of  one  haa  deprired  as  of  much 

jndieadoD ;  as  doalitM«  the  excelleocee  of  the  woric  is  lodced 

epiafiKh  vonia  aa  <*  daudle,"  "  twaddle,**  lie;,  which  are  to 

m  "daadles'*  indeed,  or  in  plain  Engilsh,  iraexptorable  regions. 

Bach  works  any  be  of  utility  in  oomnianitiea,  where  there  ia  suf* 

fideot  djacriffiination  to  aeparate  the  little  grain  from  the  redun- 

due/  (rf*  chaff,  wicliout  being  choclced  [ehoiced]  by  h,  but  we  can 

m$  90  eaitUy  adramage  to  as  in  reading  them. 

'<  Ve  will  Teatore  to  say,  however,  that  if  the  noiea  are  by  the 
nne  kaad,  the  authoreaa  poseeeees  a  pretty  considerable  share 
ei  vkst  any  be  called  aoand  diacrimiDaiing  judgment  on  aome 
puticalan.*' 

One  Dumber  of  the  Herald  contains  some  very  sensible 
obcerratious  (editorial)  upon  the  ''Rations  beitoem 
Prmetand  (he  Uniied  Stofcs;"  in  which  the  probabil- 
ity of  war  is  spoken  of,  and  its  occurrence  earnestly 
deprecated.  The  danger  from  it,  to  Liberia,  is  consid- 
ered :  fears  having  been  entertained  by  some,  lest  France 
might  ioTolre  that  colony,  aa  she  once  did  the  British 
settlemect  at  Freetown,  in  her  quarrel  with  the  mother 
coantry. 

"  The  ease,  howerer,"  says  the  editor,  "  hi  not  exactly  paral- 
lel :  Freetown  and  the  whole  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  erer  since 
thtir  esiaWMiaiant,  hava  been  under  the  Brittoh  flag,  and  aa 
each,  caniidsfed  a  ntember  of  the  Britiah  empire^and  there- 
Isre,  its  detraction,  k  ndsht  be  argoed,  waa  perfectly  in  uniaon 
with  tlic  established  principle*  of  war.  Ours  is  an  experiment 
far  poliUcal  existence ; — having  a  distinct  and  peculiar  flag,  ow- 
iof  tUegiance  to  no  government,  but  to  that  which  is  represent- 
ed by  the  tag  that  floats  over  Liberia. 

"  We  leeoUeot  having  read,  that  at  the  Ihne  the  great  Naviga- 
tor Captain  Cook,  was  on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  war  broke 
oat  becveea  England  and  France,  and  it  was  requested  that 
Cape.  Cook,  should  the  enemy  fall  in  with  him,  be  allowed  an 
wawlericd  passage.  The  French  king  replied,  that  he  warred 
MKea  icieaee,  nor  with  the  princfpleoof  hnmaaily ;  and  that  an 
ezpecbioa  uodertaken  for  tiie  benefit  of  all,  should  never  meet 
■batniciioa  from  the  flac  of  France." 

A  paragraph  in  the  same  number ,  announcing  the 
orguusation  of  a  Court  of  Appeals,  with  appellate 
jviadietion  in  cases  where  the  sum  in  dispute  exceeds 
f  100,  expresses  the  orthodox  republican  sentiment,  that 
*'  Laws  are  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  as  well  as 
the  rich ;  and  in  legislating,  the  former  should  be  more 
especially  liept  in  view,*' 

Aod  in  the  next  column  is  mentioned  the  establish- 
ment^ ai  Caldwell,  of  a  fifth  BapHtt  Church  in  the 
C<JoBy. 

Another  number  states  important  and  cheering  facts 
in  regard  to  the  progress  of  TxMPBaANCX.  Five  hm- 
irti  nd  Ikne  pertona  had  $igned  the  pledge  of  total  abtti- 
nemujnm  the  use  or  9aU  of  apwim^  m  the  tpace  rf  one 


ia,  each  having  a  different  book,  we  are  obliged  to  hear  them 
singly,  which  makes  it  extremely  laborloufi,  and  precludes  the 
possibility  of  more  than  one  leeson  each,  during  the  hours  of 
schooL" 

We  would  gladly  copy  a  perspicuous  and  rational 
account  which  is  given  in  several  chapters,  of  tlie  c2t- 
mtde  and  seasons  of  ^riea^  the  soU  i^  LUteriOf  and  the 
method  of  dearing  lands;  besides  many  other  sensible 
and  interesting  articles,  which  say  a  great  deal  for  the 
editor,  correspondents,  and  readers,  of  the  Herald  :  but 
we  have  so  far  exceeded  the  space  we  had  allotted  for 
this  subject,  that  we  must  here  close  our  remarks. 

No  one  can  read  the  Liberia  Herald,  without  not 
only  wonder,  that  so  much  intellect  should  emanate 
from  such  a  source,  but  the  strongest  persuasion,  that 
a  colony,  which  in  so  brief  a  time  has  given  such  striking 
evidences  of  advancement  in  whatever  distinguishes 
civilized  from  savage  man,  must  succeed. 


"  8e  great  aa  infloenee  have  these  Societies  exerted  upon  the 
comoanky  at  Urge,  that  a  sight  of  the  liquid  death  haa  become 
rare. 

"  To  Liberia^  honor  be  it  trumped,  that  for  ten  gallons  sold 
fa  the  (Moay  four  months  back,  there  ie  not  one  now.  There 
>n  a  few  tet  advocate  tlw  cause  of  alcohol ;  but  they  cannot 
*«PPon  their  opposicioa  long.  Poblic  opinion  is  Issuing  her  Im- 
perioos  edkts,  and  evary  oppoeer  will  aoon  be  awed  into  si- 
lence." 

Fnxn  the  October  mimber  we  extract  the  following 
item. 

*'  &Mec*  ScAee^-^n  Sunday  the  10th  Instant,  a  Sabbath 
School  waa  opened  in  the  Second  Baptiat  Chapel :  83  children 
ami  3  adulla  presented  themselves,  and  had  their  names  regis- 
tcRii  M  Kheiars.    Suitable  books,  such  aa  wouid  enable  us  to 


GIBBON   AND   FOX. 

Gibbon,  the  historian,  was  at  one  time  a  zealous  par- 
tizan  of  Charles  Fox.  No  man  denounced  Mr.  Pitt 
with  a  keener  sarcasm,  or  more  bitter  malignity.  But 
he  had  his  price.  A  lucrative  office  won  him  over  to 
the  ministry.  A  week  before  his  appointment  he  had 
said  in  Mr.  Fox's  presence,  "that  public  indignation 
should  not  be  appeased,  until  the  heads  of  at  least  six 
of  the  ministers  were  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons.** 

This  fact  is  found  stated  in  the  hand  writing  of  Mr. 
Fox,  on  a  blank  leaf  of  a  copy  of  Gibbon's  History  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  was 
purchased  after  Mr.  F's  death,  at  a  sale  of  his  effiscts. 
The  anecdote  is  followed  by  these. lines,  also  in  Mr. 
F's  hand  writing. 

King  George,  in  a  fright. 

Lest  Gibbon  should  write 
The  story  of  Britain's  disgrace, 

Thought  no  means  so  sure 

His  pen  to  secure. 
As  to  give  the  Historian  a  place. 

But  the  caution  was  vain-^ 

'Tis  the  curse  of  his  reign, 
That  his  projects  should  never  succeed. 

Though  he  write  not  a  line, 

Vet  a  cause  of  decline 
In  the  Author's  example  we  read. 

His  book  well  describes 

How  corruption  and  bribes 
Overthrew  the  great  Empire  of  Rome ; 

And  his  writings  declare 

A  degeneracy  there 
Which  his  conduct  exhibits  at  home. 


STATIUS. 

In  SlAtius*  Poem  on  the  Via  Domitiana,  are  these 

lines. 

Qui  prime  TIberim  relkiuit  ortu, 
Prlmo  vespere  navigat  Lucrinum — 

making  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 


•mage  dis  chBdno  in  daaaes,  are  very  mneh  waaiing.   Aa  it  I  milea  commonly  travelled  by  the  Romans  in  one  day. 
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LIONEL    GRANBY. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
-The  jtwa  project  th^ir  ahade  ;  the  green 


SpreftdB  her  soft  lap ',  the  waters  vrhisper  sleep : 
Here  thou  mayest  rest  secure. 

VacufWt  hy  Sneytf  Datiet. 

Leaving  with  speed  the  painful  spectacle  of  my  wound- 
ed friend,  I  fled  into  the  close  and  niatted  undergrowth  of 
the  forest,  and  pausing  for  a  moment  to  deliberate,  I 
resolved  to  return  to  Chalgrave,  and  brave  the  remote 
risk  of  a  criminal  prosecutian  for  an  offence  which  juries 
tolerate  with  mercy,  and  courts  with  connivance.  I 
was  wilting  to  trust  to  that  deep-sealed  public  opinion 
which  enacts  laws  through  one  principle,  and  controls 
their  execution  from  another;  and  from  whose  opiate 
breath  the  grim  repose  of  the  duelling  law  has  ne- 
ver awakened.  I  passed  through  many  of  the  classic 
paths  of  the  old  college,  and  suddenly  diverging  from 
the  view  of  its  rude  and  grotesque  steeple,  advanced 
into  the  broad  road.  I  had  not  walked  far  before  I  per- 
ceived that  I  was  pursued.  Reasoning  upon  the  princi- 
ple that  retreat  is  more  or  less  allied  to  meanness,  I 
soon  found  the  hand  of  my  pursuer  firmly  fixed  on  my 
shoulder,  while  he  said,  with  a  stern  voice,  *'  Mr. 
Granby,  you  are  my  prisoner!  I  arrest  you  in  the 
name  of  the  Commonwealth." 

The  powerful  and  iron  grasp  which  was  rivetted  to 
my  shoulder,  declared  the  utter  folly  of  resistance. 
Through  the  fading  twilight  I  could  discern  the  form  of 
a  roughly-built,  and  the  countenance  of  a  brave  man ; 
while  the  odd  mixture  of  his  apparel,  coarse  boots  and 
a  gaudy  watch-chain,  white  rufiles  and  broad  plated 
buttons,  told  the  brief  history  of  many  a  struggling 
argument  between  his  purse  and  gentility. 

"  Release  me,"  said  I,  **  and  this  (showing  a  purse, 
through  the  net-work  of  which  a  golden  sea  leaped  up 
to  the  eye,)  shall  be  your  reward." 

"Mr.  Granby,"  he  replied,  throwing  his  hand  sud- 
denly from  me,  as  if  a  serpent  had  stung  hira,  "  we  are 
now  equal.  I  will  teach  you  that  I  am  as  far  above 
dishonor  as  you  are.  Put  up  your  purse,  for  I  solemnly 
swear  that  you  shall  not  leave  this  spot  until  you  have 
satisfied  me  for  your  gross  and  ungenerous  insult. 
Take  this  pistol — ^I  have  another;  either  make  an 
apology  or  fight.  I  will  measure  the  distance,  and  you 
may  give  the  word." 

I  was  struck  at  once  by  the  innate  honor  and  Virgi- 
nian feeling  of  the  man  ;  and  throwing  the  pistol  aside, 
I  tendered  him  my  hand,  expressing  at  the  same  time 
my  regret  in  having  acted  so  indisci-eetly. 

"  Why  do  you  arrest  mc  ?"  continued  I.  *•  It  was  an 
open  duel,  and  Mr.  Ludwell  is  not  dead." 

"Is  that  then  the  case?"  he  replied.  "Will  you 
pledge  me  your  honor  that  such  is  the  truth  ?  I  was  told 
that  it  was  an  unfair  duel,  and  I  have  put  myself  to 
great  inconvenience  to  arrest  you." 

I  gave  the  pledge  required,  and  I  was  immediately 
released  from  the  grasp  of  the  Commonwealth;  her 
chivalric  man  of  law  professing  himself  satisfied  of  my 
innocence,  complimenting  mc  on  being  a  gentleman,  and 
wishing  me  good  night  with  a  profound  and  dignified 
bow.  I  was  in  no  humor  to  moralize  on  this  singular 
scene ;  yet  I  could  not  forbear  to  smile  at  this  strangest 
of  all  paradoxes — that  he  who  was  prepared  to  enforce 
the  daelting  law,  should  be  so  far  elevated  above  its 


vulgar  penalty,  that  he  could  at  pleasure  either  neu- 
tralize its  severity,  or  trample  on  its  express  ordinances, 
lending  a  credulous  heart  to  the  dreamy  nonsense  of 
diivalry,  and  a  deaf  ear  to  the  trumpet-tongued  voice 
of  Be  it  enacted.  Such  is  public  opinion,  and  such  are 
laws  ;  when  in  conflict,  a  Mezentian  union — when  act- 
ing in  harmony,  the  firmest  and  most  durable  base  for 
the  fabric  of  government. 

Pursuing  my  course,  I  fortunately  encountered  Sci- 
pio,  who  was  going  to  the  college  with  his  accustomed 
budget  of  letters,  and  dismounting  him,  with  orders  to 
go  and  attend  the  sick  couch  of  Arthur,  I  look  his 
h.)rse,  and  rode  rapidly  on  to  Chalgrave.  The  night 
wore  sullenly  and  gloomily  away,  and  ere  morning, 
one  of  those  fast,  yet  light  snow-storms,  which  rush  on 
with  a  momentary  though  softened  fierceness,  had 
thrown  a  spotle&s  mantle  around  the  trees,  the  hills 
and  plains  of  Virginia.  I  passed  two  or  three  of  our 
negroes  on  tlie  skirts  of  the  plantation,  standing  with 
slouched  hats  and  folded  arms,  like  so  many  sUtues 
of  ebony  on  a  marble  floor.  *Tis  then  that  melancholy 
spreods  its  deepest  gloom  over  a  Virginian  farm — a  soli- 
tude fearful,  still,  and  echoless — while  ail  nature  bows 
to  its  stern  influence.  The  cattle  are  gathered  to  the 
farm'peny  to  ruminate  over  a  rasping  akitek,  or  a  mar- 
rowless  corn-stalk.  From  a  pool  in  the  stable  yard,  a 
dense  and  curling  vapor  overshadows  a  motley  group  of 
ducks  and  geese,  who  are  quarrelling  and  floundering 
in  undisputed  possession  of  their  odorous  empire  ;  while 
the  lengthened  face  of  the  prisoned  plough-horse  takes 
a  more  pallid  hue  from  the  sympathy  of  melancholy, 
and  Is  protruded  on  the  scene  like  that  eternal  spectre 
of  death  which  is  ever  flitting  athwart  the  path  of  hfe. 
Within  the  house  there  is  a  confused  hurrying  to  and 
fro  of  menials  in  search  of  wood,  carpets,  and  rugs, 
while  the  mistress  fairly  frets  herself  into  philosophy 
amid  the  snow,  mud,  and  her  own  contradictory  orders. 
A  glance  from  the  window  will  disclose  a  crowd  of  ne- 
groes collected  around  the  wood-yard,  waiting  to  carry 
the  logs  cut  by  one,  who  with  a  heavy  whirl  of  his  p<>n- 
derous  axe,  and  a  loud  moan,  scatters  his  wounded 
chips  at  every  stroke.  He  is  then  on  the  crest  of  the 
highest  wave  of  vanity,  and  will  ever  and  anon  rest  his 
axe  to  tell  of  the  broad  clewringa  which  have  opened 
beneath  his  giant  arm.  1  looked  on  this  quiet  and  fami- 
liar scene  with  an  aching  eye  and  a  throbbing  heart ; 
yet  I  was  soothed  into  peace  by  that  witching  spell 
which  spreads  its  empire  from  "Indus  to  the  Pole." 
It  was  Aome — that  spot  over  whose  iairy  circle  my 
heart,  like  the  gnomon,  had  dialled  all  its  sunlit  hours 
of  joy  and  happiness  ;  and  in  the  gushing  meniMNy  of 
childhood's  romance,  I  almost  forgot  that  the  stain  of 
blood  was  on  my  hands. 

I  did  not  disturb  the  family  until  they  were  seated  at 
breakfast ;  and  in  reply  to  my  mother's  inquiries  con- 
cerning Arthur's  health,  I  hesitated  not  to  relate  to  her 
the  whole  detail  of  the  tragic  meeting.  Lucy  entered 
the  room  ere  1  had  finished  my  sad  narrative,  and  earth- 
ing the  trutii  of  my  tale,  suddenly  stared  at  me  Trith  a 
full  and  lustreless  eye,  and  looking  up  for  a  moment, 
fell  with  an  hysteric  shriek  on  the  floor.  My  mother's 
stern  pride  subdued  her  swelling  feelings,  and  rising 
from  her  seat,  with  a  starting  tear  in  her  eye,  she  led 
Lucy  from  the  room.  Frederick  remained  cold  nnd 
unmoved^  throwing  his  fork  into  his  plate,  and  plsying 
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with  his  tea-spoon  with  an  air  of  frigid  indifierence; 
My  ande  alone  advanced  to  me,  and  seizing  my  hand, 
ezdaiined  in  a  generous  though  quiveiing  roice,  "i  will 
not  Ibnake  you,  my  dear  boy!  You  have  been  indis- 
creet and  passionate,  bat  your  honor  is  untainted  !  I 
kaew  that  you  could  not  wilfully  kill  Arthur.  Come 
with  roe;  an  express  shall  be  sent  to  the  college  in- 
stantly. The  odds  are  greatly  in  favor  of  his  recovery. 
I  hare  in  the  libmry  a  table  of  fifty  duels,  prepared  by 
my  pen,  and  strengthened  by  my  experience.  Out  of 
that  number  but  four  were  killed,  and  ten  wounded. 
There  is  only  one  bad  sign  in  the  whole  affair,  and  that 
is  the  fact  that  Arthur  fell  too  soon.  I  have  known 
many  a  man  eairy  two  balls  in  his  body  before  he  would 
droop.  No  wadding  entered  his  body,  for  my  pistols 
do  not  bear  it ;  and  you  may  hope  for  the  beaL" 

My  uncle's  plan  of  sending  an  express  to  the  college 
wu  approved  by  the  whole  family,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  house  re-echoed  to  repeated  calls  for  the  ostler.  He 
aoon  made  his  appearance,  and  in  reply  to  my  mother's 
directions,  he  gave  the  usind  stable  diary  of  a  Virginian 
&nn. 

"  Why,  roa'am,'there  is  not  a  horse  on  the  land  fit  to 
ride.  Mass  Charles  sent  the  mare  out  of  the  county 
so  yesterday  to  Col.  C.'s  for  a  pointer  puppy,  and  as 
the  boy  did  not  come  back  in  time,  he  has  sent  another 
on  the  black  horse  to  look  for  him.  The  chariot  horses 
Mass  Charles  sent  to  the  court  hoofle,  with  a  barrel  of 
cider  royal  to  Capt.  R.;  and  Miss  Lucy's  pony  has 
not  got  a  shoe  to  his  foot." 

"  Where  is  the  overseer  7"  said  my  mother,  who  was 
too  modi^ccustomed  to  scenes  of  this  character  to  lose 
any  of  the  calmness  of  her  temper. 

"Oh,  he  went  to  the  warrant- trying  yesterday  even- 
ing to  dispute  the  blacksmith's  account ;  and  I  heard 
him  say  that  he  would  stay  at  the  shop  till  he  could 
hare  the  beards  of  two  of  Mass  Charles'  Levier  fishing 
hooks  altered.  Now,  if  mistress  must  send,  I  will  get 
one  of  the  blooded  plough-horses,  and  he  will  make  out 
IS  weW  as  any." 

This  ready  auxiliary  of  a  Virginian  hurry  was  neces- 
sarily adopted ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  old  servant, 
encased  in  a  pair  of  ponderous  boots,  enveloped  in  an , 
orerooat  which  fitted  him  like  a  shroud,  and  mounted  on 
a  plough-horse — ^the  gaunt  anatomy  of  poverty — wend- 
ed hts  way  to  fulfil  a  mission  of  charity  and  repentance. 

The  return  of  the  messenger  brought  the  agreeable 
tidings  of  Arthur's  convalescence ;  and  when,  at  the 
expiration  of  a  week,  Scipio  delivered  me  a  letter  from 
Arthur,  full  of  undiminished  friendship,  the  spirits  of 
oor  whole  household  rose  to  unusual  eleration.  They 
were  sausfied  that  he  was  now  secure  from  every  burst 
of  my  dangerous  temper ;  and  when  I  told  them  that  I 
was  guiltless  of  his  Uood,  I  found  my  recompense  in 
the  blush  of  mingled  pride  and  gratitude  which  mantled 
over  the  cheek  of  Lucy.  My  misfortune,  in  bumbling 
my  pride,  had  the  happy  effect  of  silencing  that  *' fear- 
ful felidty"  of  elocution  (as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  terms  it) 
which  made  my  uncle  the  zealous  annalist  of  duels, 
pistols,  chivalry,  and  arrangements. 

Uow  naturally  does  the  heart,  when  oppressed  by 
disease,  or  humbled  by  misfortune,  turn,  like  the  wound- 
ed deer,  to  the  silent  refuge  of  solitude — invoking,  under 
its  peaoefol  shade,  that  balm  of  life — woman's  love — 
that  rare  medicioal,  which  pours  its  rosy  health  into  the 


wounds  of  manhood's  fretted  existence.  Ambi  tion — the 
quick  pulse  of  bloated  avarice — the  rotten  pageantry  of 
the  world^-^and  the  fret  and  faction  of  life,  may  for  a 
while  lure  us  from  its  sacred  altar ;  yet  ip  our  moments 
of  despair,  we  turn  to  it»hoIy  shrine  with  renewed  de- 
votion, and  ever  find  its  radiance,  like  the  brightness  of 
the  tropic-lights,  flitting  its  steady  blaze  around  the  dark- 
ness of  our  destiny.  I  was  so  deeply  cursed  by  temper, 
and  depraved  by  its  exercise,  that  the  love  which  com- 
monly cheats  us  into  happiness,  or  obliterates  ennui, 
brought  no  relief  to  my  lacerated  spirit.  Romance  no 
longer  culled  its  flattering  trophies  from  the  memory  of 
Isa  Gordon.  I  looked  on  her  as  one  who  was  too  proud 
to  bow  to  my  despotic  love,  while  I  had  gained  by  ab- 
sence from  her  at  college  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence. She  was  my  Jirst  love;  and,  despite  the  dictates  of 
common  sense,  I  was  almost  compelled  to  believe  that 
such  love  was  of  the  purest  and  firmest  character,  merely 
because  I  had  fallen  into  it  in  the  ignorance  and  inexpe- 
rience of  boyhood.  What  a  paradox !  and  how  fondly 
does  stupidity  cherish  it !  The  boy's  heart  is  a  tablet  on 
which  is  shadowed  the  outline  of  an  April  day — a  gor- 
geous sunshine  plays  around  his  imagination,  and  the 
fleeting  clouds  which  disturb  it,  never  dim  the  horizon 
before  him.  He  loves  from  nature — he  is  ever  a  poliga- 
mist — and  mistakes  the  fervor  of  passion  for  the  truth  of 
love ;  while  his  youth,  which  cures  every  disease,  soon 
cicatrizes  the^wound  of  despised  afiection.  'Tis  man- 
hood's destiny  to  writhe  under  the  slow  and  searching 
poison  of  unrequited  constancy.  He  lays  all  the  powera 
of  his  heart,  mind,  and  education,  at  the  foot  of  woman; 
and  the  blow  which  prostrates  him,  shakes  to  its  base  a 
granite  fabric  He  knows  the  value  of  the  priceless  feel- 
ing which  he  offers,  and  demands  in  return  a  heart 
which  must  make  him  the  god  of  its  idolatry.  I  was 
egotistical  and  selfish  in  my  reasoning ;  yet  that  very 
reasoning,  in  teaching  me  to  forget  Isa  Gordon,  made 
my  heart  loiter  with  a  holy  enthusiasm  around  the  me> 
mory  of  Ellen  Pilton.  She  had  written  to  me  in  a  style 
of  affectionate  and  confiding  attachment ;  and  though  I 
did  not  answer  her  letters,  she  still  continued  to  write, 
and  wondered  why  I  did  not  receive  them.  No  dream 
of  my  treachery  ever  entered  her  guileless  heart,  and 
she  knew  not  that  her  lettera  were  the  harvest  of  my 
revenge.  Suddenly  I  ceased  to  hear  from  her,  and  I 
then  found  that  the  darkest  passion  of  our  nature  loses 
its  poisoned  Asing  when  struck  by  the  magic  wand  of 
love.  Could  I  forget  her  purity  and  gentleness  of  cha- 
racter— the  impassioned  tenderness  with  which  she  had 
entrusted  the  destiny  of  her  life — the  aspirations  of  her 
untainted  youth — and  all  the  faith  and  fervor  of  her 
virgin  innocence — to  whom?  to  one  who  had  gained 
this  unique  gem,  as  the  plaything  of  a  fiend. 

Stimulated  by  jealousy,  and  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
satisfy  myself  of  Ellen's  truth,  I  resolved  to  visit  a  col- 
lege friend  who  lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  her 
father's  residence,  and  there  patiently  wait  until  I 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her.  My  uncle 
was  my  confidant ;  and  when  I  entered  his  room  for  the 
purpose  of  disclosing  my  intentions,  I  found  him  seated 
as  usual  amid  a  crowd  of  antique  volumes,  while  his 
eyes  were  keenly  gloating  over  the  original-brained 
iitLle-tattl3  of  "  HowePs  Letters."  His  large  centre 
table  displayed  a  motley  mixture  of  the  stable,  chase, 
and  hbrary.    On  a  copy  of  the  Divine  Legcticn  lay  » 
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ourb-bit.  The  ComIU  of  IndnUnee  was  crowded  into  an 
old-fashioned  stirrup.  A  dog  collar  belonging  to  one  of 
King  Charles'  breed,  surmounted  CiorciiAMi.  Two 
broken  throat-lashes  were  placed  on  State  TriaU,  and  a 
pair  of  spurs  had  worked  their  rowels  deep  into  the 
binding  of  StUh't  History  of  Virginia.  The  Defence  of 
Poety,  Rhynur'a  Foedera^  FuUer*t  Holy  SiaU,  Caiuibu, 
and  Tom  Jonet^  were  tied  together,  with  a  bridle  rein ; 
while  a  full  record  {te^d  by  the  clerk  of  the  council, 
and  dated  July  9th,  1630,)  of  the  trial  of  Doctor  John 
Pott,  late  Goremor  of  Virginia,  for  cattle  stealing, 
spread  its  broad  pages  over  the  whole  table.  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  long  and  copious  commentary  which  my 
uncle  had  written  at  the  foot  of  it,  in  which  he  had 
proved  the  innocence  of  the  Ex-Governor,  and  the 
perjury  of  Kingsmell,  the  principal  witness,  whom  as 
the  record  narrates,  "  Doctor  Pott  endeavored  to  prove 
an  hypocrite  by  a  story  of  Gusman  of  Alfrach  the 
rogue." 

I  soon  declared  the  purpose  of  my  tisit,  and  that  I 
was  determined  to  see  Ellen  Pilton. 

"  I  do  not  like  her  name,'*  said  my  uncle ;  "  it  wouM 
have  a  plebeian  sound  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  yet 
her  mother  bore  a  proud  title,  and  as  she  loves  you,  do 
not  act  dishonorably.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  she 
loves  you  merely  because  you  affirm  it,  but  you  may 
rest  assured  that  she  will  yet  make  a  goose  of  you. 
Coquetry — arrant  coquetry,  is  the  business,  the  pursuit, 
tlie  occupation  of  woman's  life.  They  learn  its  treach- 
eries when  they  dress  their  first  doll ;  its  edge  is  sharp- 
ened by  every  lover ;  and  many  a  belle  who  dies  in 
early  glory,  coquettes  with  the  priest  who  shrives  her. 
Venus  commenced  its  practice  the  moment  she  was 
bom ;  and  though  untaught  in  its  mysteries,  she  laugh- 
ingly bid  the  Tritons  to  look  some  other  way.  Horace 
reads  us  many  a  fine  truth  about  it,  and  Tibullus  and 
Propertius  tell  in  trembling  lines  of  the  fascinations  of 
that  female  garb  which  was  brought  from  the  Coian 
Isle.  Our  Virginian  girls  have  a  prescriptive  right  to 
all  its  prerogatives.  Oh,  there  was  rare  coquetry  when 
that  gentle  ship  landed  its  blushing  freight  at  James- 
town !  Old  **  Dust  and  ^shes,^**  that  fast  friend  of  the 
colony,  and  he  who  stole  this  title  from  a  sexton,  that 
under  itB  shade  he  might  nobly  endow  a  free  school  in 
Virginia,  made  tlieir  invoice  in  a  gay  doublet,  and 
copied  Uie  bill  of  lading  with  a  smile  on  his  care-worn 
cheek,  and  a  fresh  posy  in  his  bosom.  Our  proud  an- 
cestor. Sir  Eyre  Granby,  was  present  when  they  land- 
ed, and  saw  them  leaping  and  gambolling  about  the 
shore  like  young  minnows  in  a  mountain  stream.  One 
fair  girl,  with  a  dove-like  face  and  a  sparkling  eye, 
gave  Sir  Eyre  a  silver  tobacco  pipe,  which  she  had 
brought  from  home  for  the  stranger  who  should  most 
interest  her  maiden  hearL  Alas!  he  was  a  married 
man;  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  kiss  her  hand  and  give 
her  a  bunch  of  flowers.  The  anxious  bachelors  who 
found  a  wife  on  that  day,  imitated  his  example ;  aod  to 
this  hour,  Virginians  maidens  ask  no  belter  declaration 
of  love  than  this  silly  coraplimenL  Take  care,  my  dear 
boy,  of  tlieir  hands ;  do  not  look  at  their  rings;  and  Jei 
the  flowers  grow  where  God  planted  them.    If  they 

♦  "Mr.  Nathaniel  Barber,  the  chief  manager  and  book-keeper 
or  the  Company's  lotteries."  Stith  21G.  Even  at  that  dark  pe- 
riod public  education  though  a  puling  was  a  lusty  child— His  note 
a  paper  mummy. 


should  be  aiok,  do  not  show  too  much  tenderness^  I  have 
known  coquetry  assume  every  tjrpe  of  fierce  fever  and 
pining  atrophy ;  and  remembor,  that  the  last  dyke  in  the 
fortress  of  coquetry,  is  the  coral  cheek  of  consamption. 
Go,  and  learn  from  experience,  and  may  Cupid  prosper 
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you. 

Early  on  the  next  morning  I  left  Chalgrave;  and 
finding  the  outer  gate  of  the  plantation  closely  barred 
with  fence  rails,  I  was  about  to  dismount  and  open  it, 
when  my  old  nurse  made  her  appearanoey  exclaiming, 
**  Let  it  alone.  Mass  Liooel ;  I  barred  it— for  I  did  not 
want  you  to  go  from  home  to-day  till  I  oould  see  you. 
Bad  luck  is  banging  over  our  family.  Is  not  this  the 
seventh  day  of  the  month? — the  day  on  which  your 
stout  old  giand&ther  died,  and  on  which  your  fother 
sickened  unto  death.  Did  I  not  last  night  gather  the 
wild  hemlock  from  his  grare ;  and  with  «  lock  of  his 
hair,  and  a  piece  of  the  caul  which  covered  your  baby 
face,  try  seven  times  the  charm  which  an  Obi  man 
taught  my  mother?  Oh!  it  waa  a  dreadful  sight;  I 
saw  you  mangled  and  wonnded,  and  ywnc  white  hand 
was  red  with  blood.  I  heard  an  owl  shriek  seven  times 
on  the  wall  of  our  grave3rard  ;  it  flew  in  at  my  window,, 
put  out  my  light,  and  left  me  in  darkness.  Do  not  go 
away  now," 

'*  Do  you  still  take  me  for  a  chihi  7  I  must  go;  fere- 
well,  dear  mammy." 

"  Oh !  call  me  dear  mammy  once  more,"  she  replied, 
"  and  let  me  kiss  you  for  the  last  time." 

I  granted  her  request,  and  rode  rapidly  away,  whik 
I  vainly  endeavored  to  keep  down  the  fear  and  super- 
stition with  which  her  narrative  had  filled  my  bosom. 
My  journey  was  long  and  tedious,  and  ere  night  I  had 
lost  myself  in  the  mazes  and  tortuous  paths  of  a  forest 
road.  On  every  side  I  was  met  by  gates,  drawban, 
and  gopt-^the  necessary  appendages  in  the  economy  of 
Virginian  idleness, — and  wandered  about  until  I  was 
finally  fairly  lost  in  a  broad  thicket  of  luxuriant  mjnrtk. 
Trusting  to  the  sagacity  of  my  horse,  he  brought  me 
into  an  open  road,  at  the  extremity  of  which  a  feeble 
light  caught  my  eye.  Advancing  to  it,  I  found  a  crowd 
of  negroes  gathered  in  a  cabin,  and  dancing  with  that 
joyous  flush  of  elastic  carelessness  which  a  negro  only 
feels,  to  the  music  of  a  banjo,  triangle,  and  squir- 
rel-skin fiddle.  AU  of  them  offered  to  show  me  the 
way,  and  each  invariably  decreased  the  distance  in  pro> 
portion  to  the  anxiety  which  my  inquiries  exprened. 
I  took  the  direction  which  I  had  thus  received,  and  late 
at  night  I  jMissed  by  an  old-fiishioned  house,  from  a 
lower  window  of  which  shot  a  feeble  and  flutteriog 
light.  Here  I  met  a  negro  who  informed  me  that  1  was 
on  the  Pilton  plantation-^at  the  mansion-houae  was 
before  me — that  he  was  the  best  axe-man  on  the  land- 
that  his  Mass  Edmund  had  just  oome  home  on  a  fine 
horse — and  that  Miss  Ellen  was  sick  and  poorly.  A 
pang  of  remorse  passed  through  my  bosom ;  and  red[- 
less  of  every  principle  of  honor,  I  determined  to  sp- 
proach  nearer  to  the  house,  and  gaze,  like  the  pilgrim, 
on  that  shrine  which  held  the  worshipped  idol  of  my 
heart.  Riding  rapidly  away  from  the  negro^  1  suddcoly 
turned  my  course,  and  dismounting  from  my  horse, 
leaped  over  the  garden  wall.  Cautiously  threading 
my  path  through  tangled  shrubbery,  leafless  rose- 
bushes, and  crooked  hedges,  I  quickly  turned,  as  the 
light  from  the  house  streamed  before  me,  and  looking 
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up  to  tfae  windov,  I  beheld  the  form  of  £lien  PQton  in 
u  aUilnde  which  urested  my  attention,  and  chained 
my  fintstept  to  the  earth.  Her  head  was  resting  on 
hor  i^lit  hand,  while  in  her  left  she  held  the  fatal  ever- 
green which  had  marked  with  tenderness  our  earliest 
acqnaintaoee.  A  daric  and  fleecy  cloud  of  long  and 
huoriant  hair  swept  over  her  marbled  brow.  Her 
cheek  was  iUuminated  with  a  vermillion  glow,  like 
those  biigfat  cobra  which  decorate  the  holiness  of  some 
antiqiie  raisaal,  while  the  ardent  gaze  which  she  bestow- 
ed oo  this  memorial  of  my  treachery,  mingled  itself 
with  the  patient  melancholy  which  disease  had  written 
oaheriaoe.  I  saw  her  weep  like  a  child,  as  she  re- 
placed it  in  her  bosom  ;  and  at  that  moment  the  giant 
voice  of  conscience  rang  through  my  heart,  pealing  the 
kneli  of  my  perfidy  and  duplicity.  Chastened  by  con- 
tritioR— hnmbled  by  the  consciousness  of  my  own  false- 
hood-^md  elevated  by  this  unerring  indication  of  her 
singleoess  of  heart,  I  felt  the  contagion  of  resistless 
fympathy,  and  on  that  silent  spot  1  poured  out  t^e 
fMzre  orisons  of  a  love  which  had  sprung  from  the  black- 
est pasnm  of  my  nature.  I  continued  in  a  fixed  pos- 
ture for  many  monoenLs,  inebriated  into  utter  foi^tful- 
ness  of  my  flagmnt  violation  of  honor.  A  feeling  of 
deboaeaient  came  over  me,  and  yielding  to  its  influence, 
i  tomed  away  from  the  window.  My  position  was  no 
sooner  changed,  than  I  was  met  by  Edmund  Pilton, — his 
face  almost  touching  my  shoulder. 

"  Mr.  Granby,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  stifled  anger, 
"  SB  eavesdropper! — a  cowardly  intruder  on  female  pri- 
vacy!^ wish  him  profit  in  his  honorable  profession, 
and  may  darkness  ever  hide  his  blush  of  shame." 

I  staggeied  back  with  fear  and  agitation ;  and  for  the 
ooly  time  in  my  life  I  felt  as  a  cowarcL  Nature  had 
given  me  courage,  and  education  had  endowed  me  with 
that  chivalry  which  feared  only  the  shame  of  fear;  yet 
tiiatcomdoosness  of  disgrace  which  wrecks  the  proud- 
est heart,  left  me  the  shuddering  craven  of  its  withering 
power. 

"Mr.  Pilton  most  excuse  me,"  I  replied;  **I  was 
endeavoring  to  find  the  way  to — "  here  I  half  uttered  a 
rising £djehood.  "I  will  satisfy  him  at  another  time 
of  my  innocence — ^I  must  now  retire." 

"Certainly,  sir,"  said  he,  "  you  may  retire,  and  rest 
in  the  shade  of  your  victorious  laurels ;  but  remem- 
ber—" and  here  his  hollow  voice  increased  in  volume, 
ajKi  quivered  with  passion,  "  that  if  ever  you  again  ap- 
proach my  sister  in  any  shape  or  form,  I  will  put  you  to 
death,  even  in  her  hallowed  presence.  I  refused  your 
^lish  challenge ;  but  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
pnideoee  loses  all  its  virtues^  and  the  next  time  I  chas- 
tise you  for  an  insult  to  a  sister,  your  blood  shall  write 
the  record.  Neither  darkness  shall  conceal,  cowardice 
protect,  nor  lunacy  excuse  you !" 

I  might  have  been  more  humbled  by  my  own  sense 
of  degradation,  but  the  last  word  was  a  talisman  which 
awoke  into  frenzy  the  demoniac  hate  which  had  long 
noted  to  my  bosom ;  and  approaching  nearer  to  Pilton, 
I  leaped  at  him,  and  grasped  his  throat  with  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  tiger.  He  was  better  built,  more  athletic, 
and  stnmi^r  than  myself,  and  in  the  struggle  that  en- 
soed,  I  found  myself  fast  wasting  away ;  yet  I  could 
iMar  his  short  and  strangled  breath  laboring  under  the 
iron  grasp  of  my  fingers.  He  now  drew  a  small  knife, 
and  begin  to  cut  the  hand  whidi  held  his  throat.    I 


felt  the  warm  blood  trickling  over  its  relaxed  strength  ; 
and  releasing  my  hold,  I  sunk  upon  the  ground.  He 
instantly  fell  upon  me ;  and  afler  a  long  and  violent 
scuffle,  I  ^cceeded  in  rescuing  myselC  We  were 
again  on  our  feeif  and  I  now  had  time  to  draw  a  small 
dirk  from  my  bosom.  He  was  ignorant  that  I  was 
armed ;  and  approaching  him,  as  he  leaned  breathless 
and  exhausted  against  a  tree,  I  struck  him  with  the 
weapon  just  below  his  shoulder.  He  gave  one  groan, 
and  reeled  to  the  earth.  I  was  about  to  repeat  the  blow, 
when  a  piercing  shriek  burst  upon  my  ear, — and  Ellen 
Pilton  fell  upon  the  body  of  her  prostrate  brother. 

"  Oh,  Gkxl !"  she  cried,  "  kill  him  not— «pare  him ! — 
take  my  life !  Is  it  you,  Lionel  ?"  she  screamed;  as  she 
looked  up  and  recognized  my  features— "  and  would 
you  murder  my  brother — you  would  not,  dear  Lionel." 

I  was  silenL 

"  Go  away — ^I  loathe,  I  abhor,  I  hate  you !" 

Ere  the  firet  light  of  day  had  kissed  the  tranquil  wa- 
ten  of  the  Chesapeake,  my  jaded  horse  was  browzing 
on  the  fertile  meadows  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  I 
found  a  refuge  on  board  the  good  ship  '^Tobacco  Plant," 
CapL  Z.,  bound  to  London. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

Jonathan  P.  Gushing  was  bom  March  12, 1793,  at 
Rochester,  New-Hampshire,  and,  like  most  of  the  emi- 
nent men  of  our  country,  in  humble  circumstances.  He 
was  early  left  an  orphan  to  the  care  of  a  guardian,  who 
seems  to  have  been  both  negligent  and  unfaithful.  By 
this  man  he  was  carried  to  his  own  residence,  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  State,  where  the  population  was  scanty, 
and  there  were  few  schools.  In  his  immediate  vicinity 
there  were  none.  There  he  was  employed  in  doing  the 
drudgery  of  his  guardian's  farm  and  mill  until  his  thir- 
teenth or  fourteenth  year.  It  was  an  improvement  in 
his  situation,  when  at  that  time  he  was  bound  appren- 
tice to  a  saddler,  especially  as  in  New  Hampshire  by 
law,  or  custom  equally  imperative  with  law,  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  master  to  send  his  apprentices  to  school  for  six 
months  of  the  term  for  which  they  are  bound.  This  ad- 
vantage Mr.  Gushing  enjoyed,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  regular  instruction  he  received  before  his 
eighteenth  year.  But  even  tliat  germ,  falling  on  a  good 
soil,  fructified.  He  began  to  feel  the  thirst  for  learning, 
which  was  to  be  the  reigning  impulse  of  his  later  years, 
and  to  loathe  the  prospect  of  a  life  spent  in  mere  bodily 
labor.  His  mind,  conscious  of  its  own  powers,  and  hav- 
ing once  tasted  of  the  sweets  flowing  from  their  exer- 
cise, could  not  submit  to  sink  back  again  to  the  state  of 
lethargy  from  which  it  had  just  been  roused.  The  fruit 
of  such  thoughts  and  feelings  was  a  resolution  which  he 
formed  and  very  suddenly  announced  while  at  work 
one  day,  with  another  apprentice.  Starting  up  from  his 
seat  he  said  "  I  am  determined  to  have  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, if  it  cost  me  forty  years  of  my  life  to  get  it"  He 
bought  out  the  remainder  of  his  term,  and  entered  himself 
at  an  academy  at  Exeter,  in  his  native  State.  There  he 
prosecuted  his  studies  with  great  diligence,  supporting 
ikimself  meanwhile  by  laboring  at  his  trade,  until  he 
was  prepared  to  enter  Dartmouth  GoUege.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Junior  Glass  in  that  institution  in 
1815,  and  obtained  his  first  degree  in  1817.  His  stand- 
ing in  his  class  was  highly  respectable,  though  not  so 
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elevated  as  would  naturally  be  supposed  by  his  acqaain- 
tances  in  after  life,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  deficien- 
cies of  his  early  education,  and  only  adverted  to  his  ac^ 
knowledged  talents,  his  literary  zeal,  and  the  strength 
and  constancy  of  his  character.    On  leaving  the  walls 
of  College,  the  world  was  all  before  him.  Go  where  he 
would,  he  must  look  to  his  labors,  not  merely  for  fame 
and  fortune,  but  for  subsistence ;  and  in  every  direction 
around  him  (thanks  to  the  good  Being  who  has   so 
abundantly  blessed  our  country)  he  saw  fields  of  use- 
fulness and  distinction  inviting,  and  promising  liberally 
to  reward,  his  exertions.    The  intensity  of  his  studies, 
however,  for  the  last  few  years,  had  impaired  his  con- 
stitution, and  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  southern 
residence  would  be  more  propitious  to  the  restoration  of 
his  health,  and  at  least  equally  favorable  to  his  success 
in  other  respects.    With  these  views  he  left  his  native 
State,  determined  to  establish  himself  as  a  lawyer  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.  On  reaching  Richmond,  he  met  with 
an  acquaintance  from  New  England,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged as  a  tutor  at  Hampden  Sidney  College,  (an  insti- 
tution of  which  until  that  time  Mr.  Cushing  had  never 
heard)  but  who  from  ill  health  was  notable  to  enter  on 
the- discharge  of  his  duties.  At  his  solicitation,  strength- 
ened by  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Rice,  (**  eUnum  et  veneru" 
hUe  tiomm")  with  whom  Mr.  C.  then  became  acquaint- 
ed, the  latter  was  induced  to  undertake  for  a  few  weeks 
the  fulfilment  of  his  friend*s  engagement    Before  even 
that  brief  time  had  expired,  tlie  young  man  died,  and 
Mr.  Cushing  became,  by  a  train  of  circumstances  appa- 
rently fortuitous,  and  almost  without  his  own  agency, 
a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  H.  S.  College.    There  was 
but  little  in  the  condition  of  the  institution  at  tliat  time 
to  induce  such  a  man,  young,  of  energetic  character, 
and  conscious  ability,  to  desire  to  cast  in  his  lot  there. 
'No  class  had  graduated  regularly  for  several  years,  and 
the  degrees  occasionally  conferred  on  individuals,  who 
had  gone  through  the  whole  course,  were  not  respected 
at  other  Colleges.  There  was  hardly  tlic  name  of  a  Li- 
brary or  Philosophical  Apparatus;  and  the  buildings 
wero  to  the  last  degree  unsightly  and  inadequate.    It 
had,  however,  one  recommendation,  which  with  Mr. 
Cushing,  would  outweigh  many  defects.  It  was  a  semi- 
nary of  learning,  where  he  could  gratify  the  strong  pas- 
sion of  his  soul  for  acquiring  and  communicating  in- 
struction, more  delightful  to  him,  as  he  often  declared, 
than  food  to  a  hungry  man.  With  all  this,  however,  he 
could  not  readily  forego  the  advantages  attending  the 
line  of  life  he  had  chalked  out  for  himself.    Twice  he 
determined  to  dissolve  the  connexion  he  had  formed 
with  the  College,  and  once  he  had  gone  to  the  tavern 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  his  seat  in  the  stage  which 
was  to  carry  him  away.    On  this  occasion  he  was  in- 
duced to  return  by  Ur.  Hoge,  the  then  President,  to 
whom  he  looked  up  with  affectionate  veneration,  and 
his  acquaintance  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  re- 
gard as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  events  of  his  life.     So 
soon  as  he  considered  himself  established  at  Hampden 
Sidney,  he  set  to  work  with  characteristic  vigor  and 
singleness  of  purpose,  to  raise  the  standing  of  the  insti- 
tution.   He  prevailed  on  tlie  Trustees  to  introduce  a 
new  system  of  discipline  and  study,  and  being  soon  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemis- 
try, and  experiencing  the  disadvantages  of  the  very  de- 
ficient apparatus,  he  made  large  additions  to  it  at  his 


own  expense,  trusting  to  the  future  ability  of  the  Col- 
lege to  repay  him.  Dr.  Uoge  dying  in  ISSO,  Mr.  Cush- 
ing was  elected  President,  and  from  that  time  till  his 
own  death  within  the  last  twelve  months,  the  events  of 
his  life  were  little  more  than  a  series  of  efibrta,  the  most 
judicious,  untiring,  and  self-sacrificing,  to  foster  the  in- 
terests of  the  College  over  which  he  presided.  One  of 
his  first  objects,  necessarily,  was  to  improTe  and  en- 
large the  College  buildings,  which  at  that  time  were  pro- 
bably by  far  the  most  indififerent  belonging  to  any  insti- 
tution of  the  kind  in  the  Union.  But  while  it  was  obvi- 
ous that  the  prosperity,  perhaps  the  existence  of  the 
College  depended  on  making  this  improvement^  the 
means  of  making  it  were  &r  from  being  equally  appa- 
rent 

The  institution  posiiessing  very  little  corporate  pro- 
perty, and  having  never. been  a  fiivorite  with  the  Le- 
gislature, the  possible  munificence  of  individuals  seem- 
ed to  offer  the  only  hope  of  success.  That  this  would 
avail,  was  so  little  expected,  that  in  the  expressive  ]axir 
guage  of  one  of  its  friends,  his  plans  were  looked  on 
by  the  trustees  as  the  dreams  of  youth.  He  was  the 
man,  however,  to  change  such  dreams  into  realities. 
His  appeals  to  the  liberality  of  the  friends  of  the  Col- 
lege were  so  well  responded  to,  that  in  a  short  time  he 
had  caused  to  be  erected  the  centre  and  one  wing  of  a 
stately  and  commodious  building,  altogether  suited  to 
the  purposes  intended ;  and  in  the  years  1829,  '30, 
and  '31,  he  procured  additional  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  $30,000,  with  which  that  building  was  com- 
pleted, others  erected,  and  a  permanent  fund  establish- 
ed to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  Professors.  From  time  to 
time  he  continued  to  make  additions  to  the  philosophi- 
cal apparatus,  and  carried  the  students  of  the  College 
through  a  regular  course  of  literary  and  scientific  study, 
having  early  obtained  for  his  graduates  an  admission 
**  ad  eundem  gradum"^  at  other  Colleges  withoutexami- 
nation.  While  thus  efficiently  discharging  his  duties 
as  President,  he  did  not  neglect  tliose  of  Professor.  On 
the  contrary,  all  who  knew  him  will  bear  witness  to  the 
study  and  labor  with  which  he  extended  his  researches 
into  those  branches  of  learning  which  it  was  his  pro- 
vince to  teach.  His  lectures  were  thus  the  overflow- 
ings of  a  mind  filled  with  the  results  of  previous  inves- 
tigation and  meditation;  not, as  we  sometimes  see  in 
the  case  of  indolent  Professors,  themes  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  and  exhausting  the  scanty  stock  of  science 
which  had  been  accumulated  on  the  subject  But 
while  justice  is  thus  done  to  Mr.  Cushing's  real  ability, 
and  to  the  admirably  use  which  he  made  of  it,  (his 
strength  of  purpose,  like  a  hard  master,  exacting  its 
full  quota  of  exeKion  from  every  faculty,)  it  yet  cannot 
be  maintained  that  hit  mind  was  of  the  highest  order. 
His  case  well  illustrated  the  distinction  which  has  bern 
taken  between  genius  and  talent.  The  fi^rmcr  original 
and  creative  ;  the  latter  acquiring,  modifying,  and  adapt- 
ing to  general  use  the  productions  of  the  fii^st.  While 
it  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  discover  fields  of  sci- 
ence hitherto  unknown,  it  is  the  more  humble,  but  per- 
haps not  less  useful  province  of  talent,  to  cultivate 
what  is  thus  brought  to  light,  and  prepare  it  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  public  mind.  The  love  of  communica- 
ting knowledge,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  ai 
one  of  Mr.  Cushing*s  most  striking  characteristica^indi- 
catod,  or  at  least  happily  coincided  with,  the  line  of 
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usefttlness  for  which,  according  to  this  Yicm  of  his  men- 
tal enittitiitioii,  nature  had  lilted  him.    And  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  any  of  thoee  who  have 
aoooded  (he  profbundeat  depths  of  science,  and  first 
broi^t  into  light  great  truths  previously  unknown, 
wooM,  if  placed  in  the  saoM  circumstances  with  him- 
lell^  haveeffixted  so  much,  and  discharged  the  manifold 
and  peculiar  datiea  devolving  on  him,  with  equal  akill 
and  success.    As  a  disciplinarian,  he  was  mild  and 
lenient,  even  to  an  extent  considered  by  some  as  ap- 
proaching to  hizity.    Bat  such  persons  do  not  seem 
sufficiently  to  have  adverted  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
sitiEition.    He  was  not  the  Rector  of  Christ  Church, 
or  of  Trinity — not  even  the  President  of  Harvard  or 
o(  Yale,  but  the  htod  of  a  feeble  institution,  struggling 
almost  for  existence,  and  dependent  on  public  patronage 
for  support    With  him,  forbearance  was  among  the 
first  and  most  essential  duties.    Moreover,  it  was  well 
understood  by  his  students  that  bis  mildness  was  the 
result  of  principle,  not  of  feebleness  of  character,  and 
that  there  was  a  point  beyond  which  they  could  not 
vitfa  impunity  transgress.    Such  zeal,  tempered  by 
such  prudence,  could  not  be  fruitless.    THe  result  of 
his  labors  and  his  cares,  of  what  he  did,  and  what  he 
ibrebore  to  do,  was,  that  in  a  few  years  after  his  indue- 
tloD  into  the  Presidency,  Hampden  Sidney  might  fairly 
be  pronounced  the  most  flourishing  literary  institution 
in  the  Commonwealth.    Its  tide  of  success,  however, 
was  soon  checked,  and  its  onward  prtigress  stayed,  by 
the  opeoing  of  the  halb  of  the  University  to  students, 
an  event  which,  however  auspicious  to  the  literary  in* 
terests  of  the  community  at  large,  a>uld  not  fail  to  be 
unfaforable  to  another  seminary  of  learning  in  the  same 
regioo  of  eountry,  and  dependent  in  a  great  degree  on 
tbe  same  population  for  its  supply  of  pupils.    Visible 
as  thb  was  in  the  thinned  ranks  of  his  students,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  caused  Mr.  Cushing  to  "  bate  one  jot 
of  heart  or  hope,"  but  rather  to  have  stimulated  him  to 
leaewed  ezertions.    For  it  was  soon  after  this  that  he 
undertook  and  eflTected  the  improvement  of  the  College 
buikiiogs  and  the  acquisition  of  a  permanent  fund. 
Nor  did  he  cease  to  urge  on  the  Legislature  the  just 
claims  of  the  College  to  some  share  of  the  public  favor. 
Bat  the  bills  introduced  for  that  purpose,  though  gene- 
nlly  zealously  supported  and  sustained,  on  grounds 
which  ought  to  have  insured  their  success,  were  always* 
gotten  rid  of — most  usually  by  the  parliamentary  ma- 
weuvre  of  tacking  to  them  other  subjects  more  or  less 
ineoogrooos,  until  they  broke  down  unde^  their  own 
weight. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  consider  the  character  of  Presi- 
dent Cushing,  mainly  as  one  oi  the  scholars  and  public 
men  of  Virginia.  We  ahall  therefore  dwell  but  little 
on  his  private  afiairs.  But  in  a  sketch  of  his  life,  even 
so  brief  as  this,  we  cannot  omit  a  Ihct  which  exerted 
the  stntigest  influence  on  the  happiness  of  his  latter 
years.  In  the  year  1827  he  married^  in  an  adjoining 
county,  apioos,  intelligent,  and  interesting  young  lady, 
of  whom,  as  she  survives  to  mourn  his  loss,  delicacy 
forbids  that  we  should  speak  in  terms  of  stronger  pane- 
gyric A  good  Providence  crowned  their  union  with 
lovely  diildren ;  and  in  the  bosom  of  a  family  so  inte- 
resting. President  Cushing  found  a  felicity  which  he 
wen  knew  how  to  enjoy,  and  a  relaxation  from  his  in- 
cetsatt  toils  bxmI  harasiiing  cares  equally  aeoeasary  to 


his  body  and  to  hiamind.  Though  to  the  world  chiefly 
known  as  a  scholar  and  the  President  of  a  College,  it 
was  perhaps  in  the  mild  and  mellow  light  of  domestic 
retirement  that  his  character  shone  with  the  most  attrac- 
tive lostre.  As  a  friend  he  made  few  professions,  but 
when  self-denying  service  was  needed,  his  zeal  prompt- 
ed him  to  exertions  the  most  strenuous,  persevering, 
and  efficient.  He  knew  how  to  feel  for  the  bereavement 
of  the  widow's  heart,  and  with  tender  sympathy  to 
wipe  the  tear  from  the  widow's  eye.  May  He  who 
seeth  in  secret  reward  him  for  these  deeds  of  love,  by 
pouring  consolation  into  that  cup  of  affliction  which 
H48  providence  has  presented  to  the  lip  of  her  who  was 
once  too  happy  in  being  her  husband's  helpmate  in 
ministering  consolation  to  oiher& 

Although  a  native  of  another  State,  Mr,  Cushing 
was,  in  his  connexions  and  his  feelings,  thoroughly  a 
Virginian ;  and,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  nature 
of  his  pursuits,  peculiarly  regardful  of  the  literary  inte- 
rests of  the  Commonwealth.  He  therefore  hailed  with 
joy,  and  actively  engaged  in  establishing  and  fostering 
the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  those  interests,  formed 
in  Richmond  four  or  five  years  ago,  of  which  he  conti^ 
nued  a  zealous  and  efficient  member  the  short  residue 
of  his  days.  For  Hampden  Sidney,  however,  he  con- 
tinued to  feel  a  peculiar  regard,  which  he  evinced  not 
only  by  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  as  its 
President,  but  by  repeatedly  refusing  very  advantage- 
ous offers  made  him  of  Professorships  in  other  Colleges, 
and  by  expressions  of  warm  attachment  to  that  insti- 
tution, at  that  last  solemn  period  of  his  life,  when  affec- 
tation of  such  regard,  if  ever  possible  with  him,  would 
have  been  effectually  checked  by  the  near  prospect  of 
the  awful  realities  of  the  etefnal  world.  His  death| 
though  .an  untimely,  was  not  a  sudden  event.  His  con^ 
stitution  had  perhaps  never  entirely  recovered  from  the 
injury  inflicted  by  intense  application  whilst  a  college 
student ;  and  as  hishabitsof  study  continued  the  same, 
the  effects  became  gradually  more  -apparent,  until  at 
length  the  unprecedented  rigor  of  the  last  winter  pros- 
trated the  structure  which  had  been  so  long  undermined. 
Early  in  the  spring,  being  advised  by  his  physicians  to 
seek  a  milder  climate,  he  set  out  for  the  south,  accom- 
panied by  a  part  of  his  fiimily.  But  on  reaching  Ra- 
leigh, his  journey  and  his  earthly  pilgrimage  were  both 
cut  short.  There,  surrounded  by  those  whom  he  loved 
best  on  earth,  and  who  he  knew  well  returned  his  love, 
looking  back  on  a  life  of  useful  and  honorable  exertion, 
rewarded  by  distinguished  success ;  and  looking  for- 
ward in  the  full  assurance  of  hope  to  an  eternity  of 
happiness,  secured  to  him  by  a  Savior  in  whom  he  cor- 
dially believed,  and  whom  he  had  long  found  precious 
to  his  soul,  he  met  death  not  with  calmness  and  forti- 
tude merely,  but  with  triumph !  He  had  just  entered 
on  his  forty-third  year,  and  it  may  be  supposed  had 
hardly  obtained  the  maturity  of  his  powers  and  the  full 
limits  of  his  influence.  To  our  eyes,  it  would  seem  his 
sun  went  down  at  noonday.  His  death  was  a  source 
of  the  truest  and  deepest  grief,  not  onfy  to  a  family 
more  than  ordinarily  devoted  to  him,  but  to  a  large  cir- 
cle of  friends  his  virtues  had  gained  to  him  throughout 
Virginia,  and  to  those  especially  who  had  at  heart  the 
prosperity  of  the  College  over  which  he  had  so  ably 
presided.  He  died  m  the  communion  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  which  with  many  inducements  to  bias  him  in 
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another  direction,  he  \ibA  chosen  for  his  spiritual  mother 
at  the  commencement  of  his  religious  life,  and  which 
with  decided,  and  it  is  believed  increasing  afiection,  he 
continued  to  love  even  unto  death.  Yet  no  man  pos- 
sessed a  spirit  more  truly  Catholic,  and  no  man  delight- 
ed more  to  enjoy  Christiamcommunion  with  the  follow- 
ers of  his  master,  though  they  might  in  some  less  essen- 
tial particulars,  understand  the  will  of  that  master  dif- 
ferently from  himself.  Like  the  Apostle  Paul,  he 
rejoiced  in  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  by  whomsoever 
preached  ;  and  he  was  far  more  desirous  to  see  his  Sa- 
vior honored,  and  to  learn  that  sinners  had  repented 
and  believed,  through  what«r«r  instrumentality  it  pleas- 
ed God  to  use,  than  to  see  the  tokens  of  divine  favor 
confined  even  to  that  church  which  he  best  loved.  In 
his  last  days,  like  the  illustrious  Grotius,  he  suspected 
that  even  science,  with  all  her  loveliness  and  her  benifi- 
cence,  had  engrossed  more  of  his  affections  and  more  of 
his  thoughts  than  alKiuld  have  been  given  to  aught 
below  the  skies ;  and  as  he  drew  nearer  to  the  eternal 
world,  his  soul  was  more  and  more  rapt  in  the  beatific 
contemplation  of  that  incomprehensible  glory  which 
GKxl  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  his  Son. 

His  remains  are  interred  in  the  burying-ground  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  city  of  Raleigh.  The  spot 
which  contains  them  is  marked  by  a  monument  erected 
by  the  Trustees  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  and  de- 
signed, while  it  commemorates  his  merits,  to  testify 
their  sorrow  for  his  loss,  and  their  gratitude  for  his  ser- 
vices. But  a  more  enduring  monument,  and  that  which 
he  would  have  prized  far  above  any  other,  will  be 
found,  as  we  trust,  in  the  abiding  and  brightening  glo- 
ries of  the  Institution  to  which  his  best  years  were  de- 
voted, and  which  shared,  with  the  partner  of  his  bosom 
and  the  children  of  his  affection,  the  last  anxieties  of 
his  ebbing  life. 


LINES 

On  reschiog  the  baiika  of  the  MissisaippI  at  the  junctioa  of  the 

Ohio,  1st  July,  1S13. 

Mighty  stream,  I  see  thee  rushing 

Proudly,  madly,  wild  along — 
Like  a  summer  torrent,  gushing 

Sudden,  rapid,  swift  and  strong. 
Now  my  prow  is  on  thy  waten% 

And  I  gaze  with  seeret  aim. 
To  discover  wherein  centered. 

Lies  the  secret  of  thy  fame. 
But  I  gaze  in  vain^thy  billows 

Gurgle  as  they  haste  away ; 
Could  their  sounds  my  soul  unriddle, 

I  might  learn  wherein  it  lay. 

I  might  learn  that  riven  mountains. 

Headlong  falls,  unpencilled  yet, 
Plains  un travelled,  thou  hast  wandered, ' 

Ere  thy  weary  waters  met. 

Plains !  where  still  the  Bison  feeding^ 

Paws  m  ire  the  solid  ground-^ 
Or  the  fiery  Bear,  in  fury. 

Sudden  pours  his  lion-sound. 

In  thy  rushiiig  roar  of  waters 

1  might  learn  that  rivers  speak ; 
Great  Missouri  cries — I  mingle, 

Konza — ^ho !  the  sea  I  seek. 


Mild  Ohio,  sweet  and  mighty, 

In  thy  onward  wave  is  lost, 
And  a  thousand  lesser  fountains, 

Pouring  down  a  varied  const. 

In  a  region,  drear  and  polar. 

Thou  hast  thy  unnoticed  rise, 
And  dost  issue  where  the  solar 

Burning  heats  pervade  the  skies. 

Far  beyond  the  white  man's  daring 

Sits  the  lordly  Indian  lone, 
Gazing  on  that  rich  creation 

Heaven,  he  deems,  hath  made  his  own. 

Length,  and  depth,  and  speed,  and  volume. 
All  that  swell  o*er  swell,  create — 

These,  perchance,  thy  sounds  would  tell  me. 
These,  these  only,  make  thee  great 

»Tis  not  clearness — ^'tis  riot'  brightness. 
Such  as  dwell  in  mountain  brooks — 

•Tis  thy  big,  big,  boiling  torrent 

'Tis  thy  wild  and  angry  looks. 

.  Flow  then,  river — crushing  river^ 
Flow,  till  thou  invade  the  sea ; 
Many  millions,  uncreated, 
Shall  desire  thy  waves  to  see. 

But  while  millions  uncreated, 
Sigh  o'er  millions  pass*d  away, 

Thou  shalt  roll,  in  all  thy  splendor. 
Till  thy  Maker  bids  thee  stay. 
Watkingion,  b.  r.  s. 


SKETCHES  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

No  part  of  America  presents  a  more  ample  field  of 
scenic  attractions  than  the  lake  referred  to.  In  some 
respects  these  attractions  are  peculiar.  It  is  not  only 
the  largest  body  of  fresh  Water  on  the  continent,  but 
pre-eminently  so,  the  largest  in  the  world.  Titicaca, 
the  greatest  lake  of  South  America,  is  computed  to  be 
two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  circumference-— a  circle 
less  than  Ontario,  and  falling  infinitely  abort  of  Erie, 
Huron  or  Michigan. 

Superior  is  about  ten  miles  short  of  five  hundred,  in 
its  most  direct  line  of  coast,  and  may  be  computed  at 
fifteen  hundred  miles  in  circumference.*  About  one 
third  of  this  is  caused  by  its  promontories  and  inlets, 
which  give  it  a  striking  irregularity  of  outline.  The 
direct  line  of  inland  navigation,  which  would  be  opened 
were  the  rapids  at  St.  Mary's  overcome,  would  be  about 
-twelve  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  the  outward  voyage. 
It  possesses  several  fine  harbors  and  anchorage  groimds. 
Its  general  features  may  be  inferred  from  the  msps,  but 
no  existing  map  can  be  relied  on  for  the  accuracy  of  its 
delineations.  Its  basin  consists  of  massy  formations  of 
primitive  rock,  with  dykes  of  trap,  and  horizontal  walls 
of  sandstone,  giving  rise  to  much  variety  in  its  features. 
Islands,  mountains  and  difis,  pass  the  eye  of  the  voy- 
ager, with  an  aninrmting  succession,  and  appear  as  if 
they  were  suspended  in  the  pellucid  waters,  for  which 
this  lake  has  been  noted  from  the  earliest  tines.  This 
purity  may  be  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  absence  of 
limestone  among  its  formations,  no  locality  ef  which 

♦  Mackeosle  says  sevsnteea  haadred. 
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has  hitherto  been  ^acowend.    It  has,  apparently,  been 
the  thettre  of  eztenaiTe  geolof^cal  convulsions,  which 
ha?e  lifted  op  its  horizontal  rocks  for  a  hundred  and 
twentf  miles  in  extent.    Other  portions  bear  striking 
evidences  of  having  been  submitted  to  oceanic  action, 
the  eftct  of  which  has  been  to  break  down  its  sand- 
stone coasts,  and  deposit  the  dehriM  in  extensive  plains, 
or  sand  moantaina.     Peaks,  of  a  black  basaltic  aspect, 
cast  their  angular  shadows  over  some  of  the  move  wes» 
teriy  portions  of  the  lake ;  and  the  prospect  from  some 
of  the  higher  points  of  those  on  which  we  have  stood, 
is  mcfa  as  to  excite  the  most  exalted  and  transporting 
conceptions. 

The  Porcupine  moantains  may  be  distinguished,  from 
all  that  is  known  of  them,  as  a  volcanic  group.  They, 
are  ntoated  in  latitude  46<»  S3f,  It  would  be  practicable, 
in  the  range  of  American  mountain  scenery,  to  indicate 
points  which  have  a  higher  elevation  above  the  sea. 
Some  of  the  peaks  of  New  England  or  Virginia  lift  the 
observer  into  the  mid  heavens.  But  they  are  entirely 
wanting  in  the  e^ct  produced  by  a  transparent  mirror 
of  water  at  their  base — ^for  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
BO  inorease  of  altitude  or  magnitude  can  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  water.  There  is  a  single  precipice, 
in  these  mountains,  which  the  Indians  represent  to  be 
one  thousand  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  having  a 
deep,  crater-sbaped  fake  at  ito  base. 

The  peninsula  of  Kewena  extends  into  lake  Superior 
about  forty-five  miles  from  its  southern  shore^-the  last 
t«i  or  Sfteen  of  which  exhibit  the  shape  of  a  lofty  comb 
of  the  trap  formations.  Two  points  of  this,  which  arc 
Kmetimes  called  the  Maroelles,  have  been  descried,  in 
clear  weather,  sixty-five  miles.  Prom  the  lop  of  this 
«tee,  the  spectator  looks  to  the  east,  and  the  west,  and 
the  north,  and  beholds  one  interminable  sheet  of  crystal 
*ater.  It  seems,  from  the  height,  that  the  action  of  a 
«D»le  tempest,  on  so  vast  a  mass  of  water,  would  be 
wfficient  to  prostrate  the  whole  in  ruins.  Yet  there  is 
a  breadth  of  several  miles  of  solid  rock,  which  has  re- 
«»to!  the  storms  of  ages.  The  effects  of  the  action  of 
the  water,  are  the  most  striking  on  its  western  coast, 
which  has  been  fretted  into  bays  and  inlets,  leaving 
huge,  castellated  portions  of  unbroken  rock  standing 
in  the  water.  These  isolated  masses,  in  misty  weather, 
■wonie  a  spectral  aspect.  The  Indians,  who  find  ali- 
»ent  to  their  superstitions  in  scenes  of  awe,  formerly 
deemed  this  part  of  the  peninsula  sacred,  and  never 
passed  around  it  in  their  canoes. 

The  splendid  formation  of  graywacke  rocks  on 
Presqoe  Isle  river,  is  worth  the  whole  journey  from  St. 
Mary»i,  to  behold.  In  its  spring  floods  this  river  is  a 
torrent  rushing  from  a  mountain.  When  drained  to 
the  minimum  of  its  summer  level,  an  extensive  area  of 
denuded  rock  is  exposed  to  view,  arranged  in  a  stair- 
like firnn,  and  partaking  of  an  air  .of  gloom,  from  the 
Auk  hue  of  the  deeply  excavated  banks. 

Iron  river  has  its  course  through  a  similar  formation, 
being  tui^  as  the  Presque  Isle  is  wert,  of  the  Porcupine 
ran^  This  river  has  no  striking  perpendicular  falls^ 
hot  flows  down  a  hackly,  rocky  bed,  in  which  the  water, 
in  iu  summer  phase,  stands  in  pools,  or  trickles  from 
one  triangular  tank  to  another. 

The  Breast,  or  Potoash,  and  the  Cradle  Top  moun- 
tahis,  are  two  prominent  elevations  in  the  primitive 
noge  watt  of  the  Qrand  Island.    No  one,  we  venture 


to  predict,  from  our  own  experience,  will  ever  ascend 
them  without  labor,  or  reach  their  summits  without 
high  gratification. 

The  outer  coast  of  Grand  Island  presents  the  north 
westerly  front  of  that  magnificent  sandstone  formation, 
called  Ishpdbica  by  the  Indians,  and  Picture  Rocks  by 
the  whites,  which  assumes  so  imposing  an  outline  in 
the  range  of  coast  ruins  immediately  east  of  that  island. 
The  Great  Sand  Downs,*  form  a  continuation  of  this 
coast  toward  the  east,  and  renew  in  this  lighter  form,  a 
most  picturesque  series  of  elevations,  which  the  former 
range  exhibits  in  rock.  Minuter  sections  of  the  const, 
and  of  the  banks  of  the  rivers  that  intersect  it,  are  of  a 
character  to  arrest  attention,  and  will  furnish,  in  after 
years,  a  tissue  of  glowing  themes  for  the  pen  and  pcnciL 
Among  these,  we  may  notice  the  falls  of  the  Taquime- 
-non,  the  Monia,  and  the  St.  Louis. 

Up  to'  the  year  1820,  very  little  was  known,  even  by 
report,  of  this  interesting  and  romantic  region.  The 
scanty  notices  of  it  in  the  colonial  writers  were  of  the 
most  vague  and  unsatisfactory  character.  The  tale  of 
the  massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Miehilimackinac,  and  of 
a  far  ofiT  region  in  which  Pontiac  exerted  his  power, 
had  been  occasionally  heard.  But  as  these  events  were 
to  be  found  only  in  the  works  of  the  early  French  wri- 
ters, few  took  the  trouble  to  examine  them.  Still  fewer 
knew  aught  of  its  topography  and  natural  resources,  or 
of  the  interesting  communities  of  men,  women  and 
children,  to  whom*  it  was  "  a  home  and  a  country" 
long  before  Columbus  reached  St.  Salvador.  In  tlie 
year  referred  to,  the  gentleman  who  at  present  fills  the 
chair  of  the  War  Department  conducted  an  expk>ratory 
expedition  through  the  region.  Its  capacities  for  mili- 
tary occupation,  and  the  character  and  disposition  of 
its  native  population  and  mineral  topography,  consti- 
tuted the  principal  objects  of  attention. .  But  no  one 
who  was  a  member  of  that  expedition,  could  remain  an 
indifferent  spectator  of  the  striking  scenery,  and  the 
varied  forms  of  thrilling  interest  which  it  threw  before 
the  eye.  It  may  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Cass  himself 
has  given  so  little  of  his  attention  to  descriptions  of 
these  rife  scenes.  His  graphic  notice  of  the  "Pictured 
Rocks,'*  and  his  historical  illustrations  of  ancient  Indian 
institutions,  will  be  remembered  by  the  reader. 

We  have  merely  adverted  to  this  era,io  notice  the 
apathy  which  has  succeeded.  The  "  far  West"  and  the 
sunny  "South,"  have  engaged  the  pens  of  genius.  But 
much  of  the  area  to  which  we  have  called  attention, 
remains,  as  to  its  description,  a  terra  incognita.  We  have 
given  most  of  the  time  we  have  ourselves  spent  in  its 
solitudes,  to  the  consideration  of  its  phenomena,  as  mera 
physical  facts,  and  to  the  history  and  language  of  its 
native  inhabitants.  But  aside  from  these  objects,  we 
think  it  a  rich  field  for  the  future  tourisL  We  antici- 
pate the  time,  as  not  far  distant,  when  it  will  not  only 
attract  frequent  visits  from  the  literary  and  scientific, 
but  from  all  classes  who  possess  the  means  of  enjoying 
out  door  health  and  intellectual  pleasure. 

We  submit  the  following  letters,  embracing  sketches 
of  some  prominent  portions  of  the  scenery  of  this  lake, 
as  a  sequel  to  these  remarks.  They  are  from  the  pen 
of  a  young  man  who  accompanied  the  writer  of  this 
notice  on  a  tour  through  that  lake  in  1831.    Ilia  mind 
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wu  much  engroned  with  the  heauty  and  grandeur  of 
the  scenes  he  daily  witnessed,  and  he  wrote  these  un- 
pretending letters,  at  snatches  of  time,  by  the  way. 
Soon  after  his  return  from  this  tour,  he  visited  one  of 
our  Atlantic  cities,  where  he  suddenly  sickened  and 
died.  This  circumstance  is  mentioned,  as  the  mQtive 
for  retaining  the  name  of  the  individual,  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  recollections  of  modest  worth  and  ingenuous 
sensibility. 

I. 
OranlM  Point,  Lake  Saperior,  Jaly  S,  18S1. 

Esteemed  Friendf — ^While  looking  over  the  Life  of  Dr. 
Payson,  at  your  house,  I  was  pleased  with  a  remark  of 
his,  in  which  he  says  "  that  a  formal  letter  to  a  friend, 
is  like  '  Madam,  I  hope  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see  you 
in  good  health,'  addressed  by  a  son  to  his  mother,  after 
a  year's  absence."  These  may  not  be  the  exact  words, 
but  they  convey  the  sentiment.  Had  I  the  disposition  to 
write  to  you  such  a  letter,  the  circumstances  of  my  situ- 
ation would  most  efiectually  preclude  its  grati6cation. 

One  week  has  now  elapsed  since  we  were  climbing 
the  rugged  sides  of  the  Iroquois  mountain,  and  together 
gazing  upon  the  peaceful  lake  whoee  waters  reposed  in 
quietness  at  its  base.  During  that  week  you  may  well 
imagine  that  seenes  have  passed  before  me,  as  diverse 
and  varied  in  interest  and  excitement  as  the  vicissitudes 
of  human  life.  We  have  glided  over  the  limpid  waters 
of  the  Superior,  when  its  broad  surface  lay  stretched 
out  before  us  with  all  the  placidity  of  a  polished  mirror, 
and  anon  our  slender  barks  have  been  tossed  like  a 
feather  upon  the  rushing  billows.  We  have  rambled 
fdong  the  sandy  beach,  or  the  gravelled  shore,  or  bound- 
ad  from  rock  to  rock  in  search  of  new  objects  of  attrac- 
tion. We  have  ascended  the  sliding  sands  of  the 
Grande  Sable,  viewed  with  admiration  and  awe  the 
Tariegated  walls  of  the  Pictured  Rocks,  passed  under 
the  Doric  arches,  and  scaled  its  summit,  and  last  but 
not  least,  climbed  a  weary  way  up  the  mountain  of  the 
Breast.  But  I  shall  not  be  thanked  for  filling  up  my 
aheet  with  such  general  observations. 

Very  little  of  interest  is  to  be  found  upon  the  coast 
from  Point  Iroquois  to  the  Grande  Maraia.  Nothing 
but  a  contlm^ous  sandy  beach  meets  the  eye,  which  at 
length  becomes  tedious  in  the  extreme.  At  the  Grande 
MaraiS)  however,  the  scene  changes.  Here  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Sable  commence,  which  in  themselves  are 
suiEcieRt  to  occupy  the  mind  until  new  wonders  are 
presiented.  Mr.  Johnston  and  myself,  accompanied  by 
two  of  the  Indian  lads,  ascended  them  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  range.  Upon  arriving  at  the  summit,  the 
prospect  was  at  once  impressive  and  sublime.  Behind 
us  was  the  Superior,  bounded  but  by  the  horizon, — before 
us  a  gigantic  amphitheatre,  whose  walls  on  either  side 
rose  into  the  magnitude  of  mountains.  We  descended 
into  the  area,  and  it  was  one  in  which  the  Olympian 
combatants  would  have  delighted  to  wage  their  contests 
for  a  false  and  short-lived,  fame.  It  was  early  when  we 
embarked,  and  being  invigorated  by  the  night's  repose, 
we  felt  inclined,  despite  fatigue,  to  make  a  survey  of 
all  that  might  prove  interesting.  Passing  on,  we  found 
that  the  winds  had  disposed  of  the  sand  alternately  in 
hills  and  valleys.  Nothing  but  an  arid  waste  met  the 
eye,  except  when  here  and  tBere  a  hardy  plant  had 
reared  its  head  above  the  yellow  surface,  or  a  little  islet 
ootii  of  green  was  observed  on  a  hillock's  side,  struggling 


with  surrounding  desolation. .  Being  inlbnncd  that  a 
small  lake  lay  beyond  the  Ghande  SaUe,  we  imnedi- 
ately  resolv^  upon  paying  it  a  vistL    The  distance 
we  had  to  traverse  was  about  a  mile ;  and  as  we  wound 
our  way  along,  I  involuntarily  drew  the  eomparicon 
between  the  journey  of  life  and  our  morning's  excursion. 
How  true  is  it  that  the  great  portion  of  our  exiatenee  in 
this  world,  is  filled  up  with  events  that  but  leave  the 
soul  in  bitterness,  while  at  times  some  bright  flower, 
some  sunny  ^wt  will  appear,  to  which  meoKMy  can 
recur  with  pleasure,  and  draw  new  hopes  Ant  the  future 
How  miserable  the  condition  of  those  whose  ideas  of 
happiness  are  bounded  by  present  enjoyment;  to  them, 
futurity  appears  a  something  gloomy  and  undefinable, 
the  very  thoughts  of  which  are  unwelcome.    But  the 
Christian  can  look  into  a  world  beyond  the  grave,  and 
the  vista,  like  the  green  forest  around  this  miniature 
Zahara,  is  pleasant  to  the  sighL    And  even  here,  al- 
though his  course  may  be  over  a  desert,  yet  every  bud 
of  promise,  every  opening  flower,  serve  but  aa  a  aeurce 
of  new  excitement,  and  from  them  he  gathers  strength 
to  press  his  onward  march  amid  the  many  thcms  that 
beset  his  path.    But  ere  I  had  concluded  moralizing, — 
upon  gaining  the  top  of  a  sand  hill,  a  scene  opened  to 
the  view,  of  the  most  romantic  beauty.    Uncooscioosly 
1  stopped,  lest  I  should  too  soon  ruidi  upon  a  prospect 
of  such  quiet  loveliness.    We  had  passed  over  a  dcnert 
whose  only  attraction  consisted  in  the  novelty  of  its 
character  and  the  msjesty  of  its  outline,  but  (he  repeti- 
tion of  its  barrenness  began  to  pall  upon  the  stfrfac,  and 
oppress  the  mind  with  a  sensaticm  of  weariness,  when 
instantly  the  entire  scene  was  changed.    Instead  oi 
sterile  heights,  every  thing  bloomed  in  the  vigor  and 
freshness  of  vegetation.    The. forest  resounded  with 
"  the  sweet  notes  of  the  summer  birds,"  and  as  the  eye 
sought  for  the  merry  warblers,  it  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  blue  water  as  its  ripples  sparkled  in  the  morning 
sun.   My  hesitation  was  but  for  a  moment, — and  bound- 
ing down  the  precipitous  sand  hills,  the  isolated  lake, 
that  seemed  to  exult  in  its  wild  solitude,  with  its  richly 
diversified  and  picturesque  enclosures,  was  spread  be- 
fore me.    O,  it  was  a  scene  that  the  poet  and  the  painter 
would  love  to  dwell  upon.    Cold  must  be  the  heart, 
ungrateful  the  affections  of  that  being,  who,  blessed 
with  intelligence,  can  behold  the  fairest  of  Nature's 
works,  and  not  adore  the  God  of  Nature.     My  fancy 
might  have  been  highly  wrought, — but  it  all  appeared 
more  like  a  pleasant  dream  that  fills  the  mind,  when 
slumber  steals  over  the  senses  as  we  are  thinking  upon 
absent  friends,  and  the  haunts  of  happy  hours. 

The  lake  itself  is  about  nine  miles  in  circumierenoe, 
and  in  general  form,  as  near  as  a  comparison  can  be 
made,  resembles  a  heart.  The  shores  are  deeply  in* 
dented  and  irregular,  now  projecting  into  the  water  in 
small  semi-circular  promontories,  and  again  retiring,  as 
if  half  afraid  of  the  embraces  of  the  limpid  elemeoL 
On  the  south  and  west,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the 
land  rises  into  mountainous  elevstions ;  on  the  north, 
stand  the  lofly  sand  banks,  aflbrding  a  fine  cootrast 
with  the  fertility  around,  while  on  the  east,  it  is  bound- 
ed by  lower  grounds,  that  in  one  ipstance  descend  to  a 
beautiful  grassy  lawn.  The  water  appears  to  be  very 
deep,  and  as  we  sent  a  shout  over  its  surface  we  were 
answered  by  a  startled  Water  fowl,  that  seldom,  very 
seldom,  hears  the  sound  of  a  human  voioe  in  its  wild 
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reCratL  Eicty  thing  aeemed  to  eonspire  to  render  this 
OM  flf  the  most  enefaanting  spots  in  nature,  and  it  was 
with  regiet  that  we  tnraed  to  regain  our  canoe. 

Sachis  lake  Ledmmm;  and  w  bile  the  iHeece  that  moyed 
ofer  its  waters  sent  its  waTcs  to  my  feet,  I  thought  of 
tbe  fnend  after  whom  I  named  it,  and  from  nj  heart 
wnhed  that  her  life  might  be  as  calm  and  joyous  as  the 
fari^  prospeet  before  me.  By  that  name  It  tkall  be 
known;  and  if  this  ^nt  description  of  the  beauties Jt 
unlblds,  will  serve  to  beguile  a  passing  moment,  a  double 
object  wiU  have  been  achieycd. 

Am  we  hurried  along  on  our  retnni,  George  pointed 
OQt  to  me  tbe  fairy  tracks  that  occasionally  are  seen  on 
these  hills.  They  were,  in  fiict,  exact  representations 
of  the  print  of  the  human  foot,  and  about  the  size  of 
yoor  Chinese  lady'sL  But  aJas !  bow  unpoetical !  we 
were  forced  to  come  to  the  eonclusion  that  our  fairy 
was  nothing  more  than  a  pereiytwe.  Although  the  30th 
of  Jane,  we  stopped  at  a  snsio  bank,  and  after  indulging 
for  a  monent  in  a  winter's  sport,  filled  one  of  our  In* 
dian's  hats  with  specimens  for  Mr.  8.  We  tvaTelled 
over  nearly  four  miles  of  these  sandy  mountains.  Their 
toramit,  near  tbe  lake,  is  oorered  with  pebbles,  among 
which  I  found  several  oamelians. 

It  was  nearly  wix  o'clock  when  we  descended  to  our 
canoes ;  and  the  thought  crossed  my  mind,  that  profteWy 
<mr  friends  at  St.  Bif  ary's  were  beginning  to  shake  the 
poppies  from  their  eyes,  and  seriously  think  of  taking  a 
peep  at  the  sonny  sky.  At  eight  we  landed  to  break- 
fosif  sad  need  I  tell  you  that  ctmMtmpHon  presided  at' 
the  boani — ^noC  the  arch  fiend  with  the  bright  though 
•uokcn  eye,  the  heetic  cough,  and  the  delicate  hot  death- 
hodmi^  tint,  hot  a  consumption  that  caused  the  solid 
▼BiBds  before  us  to  disappear  with  a  marreUoos  quick- 


Bet  u>  ensure  the  perusal  of  any  future  production, 
I  BMst  tax  your  patience  no  farther  now.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  farther  I  adTance  the  better  am  I  pleased 
with  the  tour  I  haTe  undertaken.  Let  the  issue  be 
what  it  may,  the  commencement  has  introduced  to  me 
a  friend,  whom  I  shall  neser  forget.  May  the  blessing 
of  the  Christian's  God  attend  yon. 

MELAMCTHOH  L.  WOOLSET. 

To . 

IL 

Lake  Superior,  July  5,  IStl. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  had  a  letter  for  you  in 
readiness  to  send  by  Mr.  Aiktn,  but  we  met  him  sooner 
than  we  expected,  and  I  was  obliged  to  postpone  the 
felfilment  of  my  promise  until  tbe  Indian  boys  returned. 

In  my  letter  to  Mrs.  S.,  I  conducted  her  as  for  as 
Lske  Leeiinan.  Supposing  that  an  account  of  our  fur- 
ther progreae  would  be  as  acceptable  as  any  thing  I  can 
write,  I  will  giTe  yon  an  invitation  to  a  seat  in  our  ca- 
noe, as  we  depart  for  the  Pictured  Rocks.  These  you 
hare  often  heard  described,  and  nothing  can  be  added 
by  my  poor  pen  to  what  has  already  been  said  about 
them.  They  were  all,  and  more  than  an  excited  imagi- 
nation had  eonceived  them  to  be.  As  we  approach  them 
the  mind  is  stntck  with  awe  at  their  lofty  battlements, 
and  in  comparison  the  most  stupendous  of  the  works  of 
art  sink  into  insignificance.  Near  their  commencement 
a  beautiful  cascade  comes  tumbling  down  the  rocks,  and 
finally  makes  a  leap  of  about  thirty  feet  into  the  waters 
bekw.    Paning  on  from  this^  we  soon  come  to  a  most 


singular  arrangement  of  rocks  and  arches,  and  the  first 
thought  that  strikes  the  mind  is,  to  ascend  and  give  them 
an  examination.  It  is  the  work  but  of  a  moment,  for 
the  eye  is  unsaUsfied  until  it  has  drunk  in  all  the  won- 
ders before  it.  Our  first  restii^  place  was  under  the 
main  arch,  from  which  we  had  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
world  of  woods,  and  waters,  and  rocks,  by  which  we 
were  surrounded.  While  here,  Mr.  Clojy  with  his 
barge  came  along,  and  jumping  upon  the  rocks,  he  soon 
made  one  of  our  party,  when  we  commenced  a  minute 
examination  of  the  celebrated  Doric  Rock.  The  prin- 
cipal arch,  under  which  we  were,  is  about  twenty  feet 
in  height;  and  while  standing  under  its  crumbling  walls, 
our  sensations  were  not  lessened  by  tbe  idea  that  in  an 
instant  it  might  be  said  of  us,  tee  Asd  bean.  •  At  our  left, 
and  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  large  pillars  anotLer  arch 
is  formed, — ^upon  entering  this  we  still  find  one  more  at 
our  right,  and  which  commands  a  view  of  the  lake.  Be- 
tween the  two  stands  a  pillar  of  stone,  near  four  feet  in 
height,  entirely  detached  at  the  sides,  and  composed  of 
thin  plates  of  sand  rock.  As  we  go  out  from  these,  for 
tbe  purpose  of  ascending  the  roof,  a  large  urn  of  nature's 
own  design  and  workmanship,  appears  before  us.  It 
might  be  a  fit  depository  for  tbe  ashes  of  some  of  those 
mighty  men,  who  before  the  chihhen  *'with  a  white, 
white  face,"  OTerran  their  country,  strode  through  these 
forests,  or  in  their  light  canoes  bounded  over  these  Test 
waters — but  alas,  their  graves  and  those  of  their  fathers 
are  mingling  with  the  common  dust!  Near  this  uni  are 
the  remains  of  an  Indian's  fire,  which  he  had  lighted  at 
the  close  of  his  fost,  when  propitiating  his  Manilo— a 
place  well  calculated  to  foster  the  wildness  of  supersti- 
tioo,  and  which  to  a  mind  more  enlightened  than  that  of - 
the  poor  wanderer  of  the  wilderness,  would  not  be  defi- 
cient in  suggestions  of  mystery^  Who  can  wonder  that 
the  untaught  natives  of  a  region  like  this,  should  make 
to  themselves  a  Deity  in  the  rushing  stream  or  the  beet- 
ling cliff?  They  act  from  the  impulse  of  nature,  and 
well  will  it  be  for  those  who  enjoy  every  advantage  that 
ciTilizationand  Christianity  can  bestow,  if  when  weighed 
in  tbe  balance,  even  with  the  pagan  Indian,  they  are  not 
found  wanting.  We  were  soon  at  the  top  of  the  Doric 
Rock,  and  from  its  dizxy  height  the  prospect  was  such 
as  to  preclude  all  attempt  at  delineation,  at  least  by  lan- 
guage. Your  brother  expressed  his  emotion  as  well  as 
it  was  in  the  power  of  any  mortal  to  do.  Clapping  his 
hands  together,  and  putting  a  peculiar  emphasis  upon 
the  last  syllable,  lie  exclaimed  ''Oh!  CM/"  Nothing 
more  could  be  said.  But  vrhile  enjoying  the  grandeur 
of  the  scene,  I  wished  that  M.  was  at  my  side,  for  my 
pleasure  would  have  been  increased  tenfold  by  sharing 
it  with  her.  The  summit  of  the  arph  is  itself  a  curio- 
sity. It  does  not  appear  to  be  more  than  three  feet  in 
thickness,  and  yet  it  supports  and  jaouri$hes  several 
lofty  pine  trees,  whose  weight  alone  I  should  think 
would  crush  it  to  atoms.  The  root  of  one  of  them  winds 
around  the  outer  edge  of  the  rock,  as  if  to  support  the 
source  of  its  existence.  But  we  had  not  long  to  indulge 
our  admiration,  for  our  table  was  spread  under  the 
shade  of  one  of  these  immense  rocks,  and  all  the  subli- 
mity around  us  oould  not  satisfy  the  imperious  demands 
of  appetite  ;  so  after  regaling  ourselves  on  some  of  the 
dainties  furnished  by  our  excellent  friends  at  the  Sault, 
we  departed  to  beliold  new  wonders,  and  utter  repeated 
exclamations  oSOhl  Ok!  Turning  a  point  of  the  rocks, 
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we  came  in  view  of  thoee  nataral  excayations  that  have 
excited  so  much  astonishment.  It  was  our  intention  to 
pasff  through  one  of  them,  but  the  entrance  was  blocked 
up  by  the  falling  of  an  arch,  the  ruins  of  which  were 
scattered  around.  We  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves 
with  an  outside  view;  but  this  surpassed  every  thing  of 
the  kind  I  had  before  seen.  We  were  in  a  bay  formed 
by  a  semi-circle  in  the  rocks.  Above  us  the  cliff,  at  the 
height  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet,  projected  far  be- 
yond our  canoes,  and  formed  a  canopy  of  the  most  te^ 
rifip  description.  We  could  not  behold  it  without  a 
shudder  of  awe.  Upon  leaving  it  we  discharged  our 
gun,  and  the  reverberations  were  almost  deafening. 
The  sound  rolled  through  these  vast  ramparts,  and 
seemed  to  shake  them  to  their  foundations.  It  was  like 
the  groaning  of  an  imprisoned  spirit  in  its  struggle  to  be 
free.  At  every  stage  of  our  progress  we  had  new  cause 
for  amazement ;  and  when  we  left  them  it  was  with  the 
impression  that  we  "  ne'er  should  look  upon  their  like 
again."  Our  encampment  was  at  Grand  Island.  The 
tiext  day  we  reached  the  Mwiere  des  Mcinu^ — here  we 
pitched  our  tents,  and  immediately  commenced  a  search 
for  some  of  the  precious  minerals.  The  locality  proved 
•o  interesting  that  it  was  determined  we  shouM  devote 
a  day  or  two  to  its  examination.  For  the  first  time  we 
were  compelled  to  resort  to  out  musquito  bars,  and  it 
afforded  me  infinite  amusement  upon  waking  in  the 
morning,  to  see  about  fifty  of  these  insects  puzzling 
their  brains  to  discover  the  meaning  of  certain  initials 
that  seemed  to  attract  their  attention.  This  day  we 
removed  our  encampment  four  miles.  In  so  doing  we 
passed  a  rocky  noountain,  that  filled  us  instantly  with 
a  desire  to  ascend  to  its  summiL  This  was  resolved  on, 
and  at  five  in  the  afternoon  we  procured  an  Indian 
guide,  and  were  soon  clinging  to  the  roots  and  branches 
that  overhung  its  precipitous  sides,  as  we  scrambled  up 
the  ascent.  We  were  amply  repaid  for  our  fadgue,  by 
the  prospect  from  its  peak.  Immediately  before  us  was 
a  beautiful  bay,  studded  with  numerous  islands,  some 
of  which  were  crowned  with  verdure,  while  others  were 
immense  masses  of  rock.  The  bay  was  formed  by  the 
projections  of  Granite  Point  and  ^resque  Isle,  both  of 
which  terminated  in  circular  mountainous  elevations 
that  were  connected  to  the  main  land,  but  by  very  nar- 
row isthmuses.  At  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  were  seen 
Grand  Island  and  the  Pictured  Rocks.  To  the  north- 
west  are  seen  seven  large  bays,  and  Point  Kewena, 
from  which  we  are  65  miles  distant  In  the  back  ground, 
mountain  rises  on  mountain,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
Here  and  there,  to  add  variety  to  the  scene,  a  lofty  peak 
of  massy,  naked  granite,  rears  its  head  high  above  its 
less  aspiring  neighbors;  and  to  soften  the  asperity  of  the 
view,  there  are  two  beautiful  open  spots  of  level  green, 
that  might  be  taken  for  fairy  playgrounds — so  secluded, 
and  so  environed,  that  even  the  spirits  of  the  air  in  them 
could  find  a  resting ^ place.  And  think  you  not  when 
my  eyes  were  gazing  at  the  splendor  of  this  scene, 
glowing  as.  it  was  in  the  last  rays  of  a  glorious  sun-set, 
that  my  mind  wandered  to  the  Being  who  is  the  author 
of  these  creations  7 

When  we  have  occasionally  met  the  traders,  as  they 
were  returning  from  their  year's  residence  among  the 
Indians,  I  have  asked  myself  what  mysterious  excite- 
ment there  could  be  in  the  spirit  of  gain,  that  will  cause 
men  to  separate  themselves  from  society,  and  voluntari- 


ly ^noonce  those  privileges  incident  to -an  intercourse 
with  the  world  7  But  as  I  pass  along  my  wonder  ceases. 
There  is  such  an  union  of  beauty  and  grandeur  io  ail 
the  works  of  nature  throughout  this  region,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  acquainted  with  them,  and  not  wish  to 
pass  a  life  in  their  admiration.  Following  the  impulse 
of  my  present  feelings,  i  could  joyfully  make  my  home 
among  these  hills  and  valleys,  and  I  should  want  no 
other.  'Tis  true,  the  busy  hum  of  men  would  not  reach 
such  a  wiM  retreat,  neither  would  their  faithlessness  and 
cold  deceiL 

And  now,  let  roe  tell  yon  how  I  have  written  this  let- 
ter. We  are  waiting,  at  the  Kewena  Bay,  for  the  arri- 
val of  some  Indians  to  transport  part  of  our  bagga<;e  to 
the  Ontonagon.  Mr.  S.,  and  Mr.  Houghton,  with  Lt. 
Clary,  are  by  this  time  over  the  traverse.  It  was  un- 
certain how  soon  we  might  be  able  to  embark,  but  i  re- 
solved to  devote  what  time  I  had  to  you.  Accordingly 
at  6  o'clock  this  morning,  I  turned  a  chest  upside  down 
for  a  desk,  planted  myself  against  the  tent-pole,  and 
with  the  stump  of  a  pen  commenced  operations.  But 
alas !  the  sand  flies  and  musquitoes  made  such  a  despe- 
rate onset  that  1  was  obliged  to  haul  down  my  colors, 
and  ingloriously  fly  for  my  life.  I  then  waited  until  af- 
ter breaikfast,  and  commenced  again  with  no  better  sur> 
cess.  I  then  resorted  to  the  open  air ;  and  placing  my 
paper  on  a  small  bank,  and  standing  on  the  stones  be- 
low, with  the  sun  at  90,  pouring  its  rays  upon  my  head, 
while  with  one  hand  and  sometimes  two,  I  battled  in- 
sects of  divers  descriptions,  at  last  have  made  Uack 
markt,  over  the  greater  part  of  this  sheet  Should  yon 
in  decyphering  these  hieroglyphics,  oome  to  any  pince 
where  the  subject  was  suddenly  dropped  and  anoilier 
commenced,  without  any  apology,  attribute  it  to  a  huge 
horse-fly,  which  lighting  on  my  nasal  protuberance, 
caused  me  to  drop  my  pen,  and  with  it  my  ideas.  But 
here  eome  a  dozen  -of  them,  so  good  bye  till  you  hear 
from  me  again.  m.  l.  woolset. 

To . 

III. 
La  Pointe,  Lake  Superior,  July  17, 1681. 

Instead  of  a  sand  bank  for  a  writing  desk,  I  am  now 
seated  by  the  side  of  a  good  table  in  your  brotlief  s 
house,  and  surrounded  by  comforts  and  conveniences 
that  would  be  no  discredit  to  a  place  less  out  of  the 
world  than  La  Pointe.  We  have  luxuries  that  even  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Mary's  might  envy.  Our  table 
groans  beneath  its  load  of  white-fish  and  trout,  veal 
and  pigeons,  rice-puddings  and  strawberries,  all  of  which 
are  served  up  ^  2a  mode,  in  Joseph's  best  style,  a&sisred 
by  the  culinary  skill  of  P/q/e,  the  eook.  We  at  present 
adopt  the  maxim,  "  Live  while  you  may,"  for  we  well 
know  that  soon  ws  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  ever^ 
thing  of  this  sort,  and  be  glad  to  get  our  dish  of  corn- 
soup.  This  is  a  very  pleasant  island,  and  presents 
quite  a  village-like  appearance.  There  are  several 
large  dwelling  houses,  besides  the  trading  establish- 
ment, and  cultivated  fields,  with  eattle  strolling  about, 
that  altogether  make  np  a  scene  quite  different  from 
any  thing  I  expectedto  see  before  arriving  at  Green  Bay. 

Since  my  fini  and  la»t  letter  to  you,  we  have  passed 
through  a  variety  of  interesdng  incidents.  As  f  closed 
my  letter  our  Indians  arrived,  and  in  a  short  time  we 
were  on  our  way  across  the  Kewena  traverse.  But 
now  a  fresh  breeze  had  supplanted  the  calm  atmosphere 
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of  tbe  monMB^  and  before  we  were  half-way  over  the 
Bay,  we  began  to  anticipate  a  second  edition  of  the 
trouUes  and  danger  experienced"  by  Mr.  S.  in.  1820. 
Bu(  ve  fortunately  escaped,  with  no  inconvenience  bat 
a  sijfiit  welling,  and  at  18  at  night  came  up  to  the  en- 
campmeot  of  our  friends, — when  not  wishing  to  disturb 
tbem,  we  spread  our  blankets  upon  the  gravel,  witb  the 
bea?ens  for  our  canopy,  and  sought  a  few  hours  repose, 
prerious  to  commencing  -an  examination  of  Kewena 
Point  Id  this  we  promiaed  ourselves  an  abundance  of  in- 
terest, and  we  suffered  no  disappointment.  Such  a  bang- 
iflf  tlie  rocks  have  not  experienced  for  many  a  day,  and 
we  robbed  them  of  no  inconsiderable  quantity -of  their 
precious  contents.    The  "  King  of  the  metals'*  will  be 
oiMJer  the  necessity  of  holding  aoother-convention,*  and 
if  some  of  the  delegates  do  not  appear  with  haltered 
risages,  and  broken  bones,  then  there  is  no  virtue  in  our 
well-tried  hammers.     Now  you  know,  as  we  go  skip- 
pJo»  down  the  vale  of  life,  that  it  is  not  every  circum- 
stance that  assumes  a  serious  oast,  but  that  we  have  a 
mixture,  or  a  kind  of  dish  which  in  Scotland,  and  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  would  be  called  hodge-podge.    So  with  us 
—after  wearying  ourselves  in  discovering  copper  mines, 
•ad  hooting  from  their  dark  and  stony  enclosures  the 
precious  gems  which  here  abounded,  we  would  join 
viUi  no  little  zest  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. '  One 
or  two  opportunities  of  doing  this  occurred  while  going 
round  this  Point.     This  was  in  the  pursuit  ofquacka; 
and  impelled  by  the  purest  pa/no<tnn,  we  were  deter- 
mined opon  the  extirpation  of  all  that  might  fall  in  our 
^ay.  What,  ask  you,  is  it  possible,  that  the  proscribed 
F'^scribers  of  "roots  and  herbs,"  and  steaip  restora- 
tives, hare  found  their  way  to  the  lone  regions  of  the 
sortb  J    Why  no,  not  exactly  ihU  kind  of  quacks,  but 
a  species  more  honest,  who  tell  us  beforehand  what 
they  are,  and  which,  of  themselves,  when  properly  pre- 
pared hydLSttUabU  apothecary,  form  an  excellent  reme- 
dy for  a  well-known  disease,  and  which  those  in  parti- 
cular are  apt  to  contract  who  labor  for  hours  together 
among  rocks  and  over  mountains.    But  to  tell  a  plain 
*^^  .'—while  in  our  canoes  we  surprised  several  large 
broods  of  ducks,  which  happened  to  be  in  that  state 
when  their  unfledged  wings  'forbade  them  to  fly,  but 
when  they  were    sufficiently  large   t©  furnish  excel- 
lent game  for  the  table.    Consequently  it  was  a  trial  of 
skill  between  our  canoe-men  and  the  poor  quacklings, 
to  see  who  could  paddle  the  fastest}  but  like  the  boys 
and  the  fn^s,  while  it  was  sport  to  the  former,  it  was 
<lcadi  to  the  latter.    Although  at  firet  they  literally 
walked  over  the  water,  yet  their  strength  was  soon  ex- 
hausted ;  and  what  with  the  shouts  of  the  men,  which  of 
themselves  were  sufficient  to  scare  a  duck  out  of  its 
Knses,  and  their  own  fatigue,  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
their  eoemies.  But  to  secure  the  victims  after  they  were 
nin  down,  affoided  us  the  most  amusement*    The  men 
aecnaed  to  have  given  up  their  whole  souls  to  the  chase, 
and  as  the  docks  would  dive  to  es89pe  being  taken,  they 
would  endeavor  to  spear  them  with  their  poles  and  pad- 
<Jfes,  and  these  proving  ineflectuaf,  plunge  in  themselves 
re§axdless  of  the  consequences.  Their  zeal  was  reward- 
ed by  the  espture-of  twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  unfortunate 
Dwds.  The  only  fear  I  experienced  during  this  enliven- 
ing toeae,  was  that  the  Doctor  would  exhaust  his  slock 
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of  risibility,  and  in  future  we  should  be  deprived  of  his 
hearty  ha,  ha,  that  makes  one  join  in  sympathy  with 
him,  before  the  atory  comes.  He  surrendered  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  power  of  Momus ;  but  we  have  had  abun- 
dant demonstration  since,  that  he  is  still  a  subject  of  the 
laughing  deity.  But  the  afterpiece  was  the  most  inter- 
esting to  us  individually ;  what  that  Was  you  must 
guess.  But  luckily  the  clouds  now  "  began  to  gather 
blackness ;"  and  before  we  had  proceeded  many  miles, 
we  were  favored  with  a  couple  of  smart  showersj  and 
finally  obliged  by  the  rain  to  go  on  shore — luekily,  be- 
cause this  spot  proved  to  be  the  richest  in  minerals  and 
metals,  that  we  had  yet  visited.  Your  brother  disco- 
vered two  rich  veins  of  copper  ore,  and  we  found  agates 
and  other  gems  in  quantities.  While  we  were  thump- 
ing about  us,  the  Doctor  got  into  the  canoe  for  the  pur* 
poseof  seeking  an  encamping  place.  This  was  found 
at  the  bottom  of  a  very  pretty  bay,  but  which  never- 
theless we  dignified  with  the  name  of  Musquito  Cove. 
Here  we  were  wind-bound,  and  I  spent  a  half  hour  very 
pleasantly  on  the  rocks,  witnessing  the  foaming  and 
dashing  of  the  waves,  that  seemed  enraged  at  the  resist- 
ance which  they  met,  while  the  rocks  themselves  groan- 
ed at  the  rencounter  as  if  fearful  of  being  shaken  from 
their  solid  foundations.  Here  was  a  place  for  melan- 
choly, and  a  mind  like  yours  would  have  held  a  revelry 
with  the  wildness  of  the  scene.  My  curiosity  to  witness 
the  onset  of  the  waters,  prompted  me  to  venture  too 
near  them,  as  I  found  by  a  salute,  not  very  friendly, 
that  left  me  in  rather  a  moist  condition]  but  although 
experience  is  the  best  school,  yet  forgetting  myself,  I 
was  again  reminded  that  being  but  a  spectator,  it  would 
be  well  to  retire  firom  the  influence  of  the  battle  shock. 

♦  ♦  ■       »  4c  ♦        ••        » 

This  ceremony  over,  we  turned  our  faces  homewards, 
but  stopped  for  a  moment  on  the  way  to  take  a  peep  at 
the  Superior.  This  was  so  pleasing  that  I  felt  no  dis- 
position to  quit  it,  and  continued  my  way  over  the 
rock^  until  w easiness  alone  induced  me  to  return.  My 
path  was  through  a  pleasant  wood,  and  as  I  was  loiter- 
ing along,  I  was  startled  by  the  report  of  a  gun,  repeatF 
cd  three  or  four  times  in  quick  succession ;  and  upon 
making  up  to  the  place  from  whence  the  sound  proceeded, 
found  that  two  of  the  men  had  been  sent  out  to  search 
fqf  the  supposed  lost  one.  The  wind  had  abated,  and 
we  left  our  camp  as  the  sun  began  to  dip  below  the  ho- 
rizon. The  rest  of  my  story  I  hope  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  communicating  to  you  by  word  of  mouth. 

You  will  not  probably  hear  from  us  again  until  our 
arrival  at  the  Sault. 

In  the  meantime  remember  me  to  Williani^  and  the 
young  gentlemen  of  your  household.  m.  u,  w. 


GREECE. 

*<  Amphyctlon  erected  a  Temple  at  Athene  fn  honor  of  the 
Hours,  in  which  those  citizens  who  knew  the  value  of  time  aod 
opportunity  habitually  offered  their  sacrifices." 

"-To  the  Temple  or  the  Hours !  Let  ue  early  pay  the  vow  ^  ' 

Aurora's  bright  and  blushing  kiss  is  od  Hjproettue'  brow — 

And  the  Hours,  that  lead  the  dapple  morn  thro*  frembling  rays  of 

light, 
Olance  towards  the  past  eternity,  with  iMnions  strelch'd  for  flight. 

"  To  the  Temple  of  the  Hours  f  Deeper  grows  the  orient  blush. 
The  light  ebafts  of  the  polished  Fane  reflect  the  rosy  flash ; 
While  dews  are  on  the  cypress  bough  and  blooming  myrtle  spray,* 
A  sacrifleo,  as  fresh  and  fair,  weUl^on  their  altar  lay. 
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**  With  offering  waMl  proplriite    invoke  witli  Ijra  and  MOg^- 
And  rich  shall  be  the  eacriflce— the  mudc  loud  and  long ; 
Then,  Houra,  at  lightlj  orer  ue  you  wing  your  noieeleM  fligbti 
Pour  on  our  pathway,  gracionaly,  a  flood  of  lore  and  light.** 

Thaa  Atheaa*  aoDs.    How  vainly  wlee  !~The  ecathJng  foot  bath 

trod. 
Where  many  a  cootly  Temple  roae,  tomany  an  'unknown  Ood  ;* 
And  Hours,  with  retribution  fraught,  on  pinions  bathed  in  woes, 
Long  lingered  where  thetar  beauteous  Fane  of  tlotless  marble  rose. 


Arjd  hare  those  retributire  Hours  passed  o*er,  with  leaden  flight  i 
On  Athens  breaks  a  brighter  day  ?  Dawns  there  a  purer  light  ? 
Rejoice !  The  "  Sur  of  Bethlehem**  leads  on  a  perfect  day. 
And  fades  the  Crescent  from  the  akies,  lost  In  ks  brighter  ray. 

The  altar '  To  the  unlcBown  Ood,*  the  Temple  to  the  Hours, 
*The  Prophets*  crescent-mounted  Mosques,  fail  from  her  cypress 

bowers; 
The  Tissue  from  the  Croas  shall  fall,  by  error  wreathed  ao  fair, 
Fall— and  the  shrinking  drapery*e  fbUs  rereal  a  8aylo«r  there. 

T%eH,  Gneee,  shall  smile  propWonely,  the  bright,  the  faroring 

Houra-' 
Then  praise  shall  rise,  aa  sweet  as  breeth  (hm  Tenpe*»  Tale  of 

Flowers  ; 
Rise,  from  itel  heart  of  loTe— ^  woe— ef  poesy  prafovnd— 
The  heart  of  Greece !— her  sons  are  free— Ike  noble  mind  nn- 

bonnd. 

ELIZA. 


READINGS  WITH  MY  PENCIL. 

no.  L 

**  Legef*  rine  calano  est  dormireJ*— Qnmli/tfii. 

1.  "I  am  reeoWed,  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  always  to  make  my 
heart  and  tongue  go  together:  eo  as  nsTsr  to  speak  with  the  one 
what  I  do  not  think  with  the  other.**— BisAop  Beveridge, 

There  is  a  fine  philosophy  in  the  above  excellent  de- 
termination of  the  pious  and  learned  bishop:  it  is  but 
a  paraphrase  of  the  homdy  maxim,  '*  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy.*'  But  the  moM  strikipg  idea  conveyed  by 
it  is  its  negative  character :  the  resolution  beings  not  to 
speak  all  that  the  heart  thinketh^  but  never  to  apeak 
vrhat  it  thinketh  not. 

9.  "I  deny  the  lawfulness  of  telling  a  lie  to  a  sick  roaa  for  fear 
of  alarming  him.  Ton  have  no  bualnees  with  consequences: 
yea  are  to  tell  the  troth.**— Dr.  JoAfuen. 

Boswall  says  that  the  Doctor  said  this  to  him.  I  do 
not  doubt  iu  It  is  nothing  new.  St.  Paul  said  it  before 
Dr.  Johnson.  "  What  then  7  Shall  we  do  evil  that  good 
may  come?  God  forbid!"  Now,  a  lie  of  this  kind  would 
be  venial,  where  other  lies,  told  ujMn  occasions  of  less 
magnitude  and  importance,  would  be  unpardonable. 
And  the^  Doctor's  idea  seems  to  be  very  well  explained 
in  the  next  passage. 

1.  "All  truth  \n  not  of  equal  importance ;  but  if  IHtle  violatloni 
be  allowed,  all  fiolaiioos  will,  in  time,  be  thought  IktSe.** 

So  mpch  for  Truth ;  whilli,  according  to  Herodotus, 
was  one  of  the  three  lessons  inculcated  by  the  ancient 
Persbns  upon  their  children. 

4.  "The  Four  Elements  aro  the  Four  Yolamee  In  which  all 
Nature*s  works  are  written.**— J'sremy  3\iytor. 

What  is  that  volume,  red-bound  and  glittering  with 
golden  toQJinii  more  brilliant  than  the  highest  reach 


of  Art  has  ever  approached ;  dazzling  with  ite  illu* 
minatcd  pages,  which  none  can  read  but  the  eagle-eye 
of  him  who  has  learned  to  gaze  upon  the  living  light 
of  heavenly  Truth,  as  written  by  the  finger  of  the  Al- 
mighty Omniseient  7  It  is  the  volume  of  Hre — ^Nature's 
PkUMupkff.  That  beautiful  volume,  delicately  bound 
in  soft  cerulean,  sparkling  with  starry  splendors,  and 
redolent  of  *^  that  odor  within  the  sense,  so  delicate, 
soft,  and  intense,"  which  gives  its  pages  the  fragrance 
no  less  than  the  shining  beauty  of  Paradise  that  vol- 
ume is  JHt — and  it  is  Nature's  «WiisJt  tmd  PeHnf.  See 
Nature's  HkUry  in  those  two  immense  volumes.  Earth 
and  Waier.  In  them  read  the  History  of  Empires, 
their  rise,  decline,  and  ikll :  the  History  of  Man ;  his 
birth,  his  lile,  and  death :  the  History  of  Passion  ;  its 
conception,  development,  and  disappointment:  the 
History  of  Evil ;  its  origin,  dominion,  and  decay :  the 
History  of  Good ;  its  slow  and  steady,  yet  neglected 
and  uncultured  growth-^ts  secret  yet  secure  and  strong 
dominion — ^its  lasting  and  undying  strength :  and  the 
History  of  all  Nature  and  her  works  recording  all  her 
beauties,  all  her  gloriei^  all  her  triumphs,  all  her  Icnons^ 
all  her  immortal  lore  I 

6.  "  Ifot  only  by  the  warmth, 

And  soothing  sunshine  of  delightful  things. 

Do  miode  grow  up  and  flourish.**  Jtktiuide. 

No  more  than  flowers  grow  up  and  floarnh  best, 
when  reared  in  a  hot-house.  Thoee  flowen  may  hare 
more  beauty,  but  where  is  the  strength  which  the  free 
blowing  blossom  of  the  wilderness  alone  possesses? 
The  corolla  is  delicate,  its  petals  each  a  separate  love- 
liness: but  where  is  the  noble  stalk  sustaining  many 
and  more  voluminous,  though  less  gaudy  blossoms, 
which  rears  its  enduring  head  aloft,  living  when  the 
other  is  dead — fragrant  when  the  other  is  withered 
upoh  the  dewlees  earth  around  its  drooping  stem  ? 
Adversity  has  been  the  parent  of  master  minds.  Ho- 
mer and  Milton,  and.  Shakspeare,  and  Barns — these 
were  no  hot-house  plants  inf  Nature's  garden :  they 
wece  bom  in  obscurity ;  their  upward  growth  was 
watered  with  the  dew-like  tears  of  adversity ;  they 
were  reared  in  the  great  wilderness  of  the  world,  amid 
its  storms,  its  tempests,  and  its  fitful  gleams  of  sun- 
shine: and  90  '*Qo  minds  grow  up  and  flourish." 

6L  **  Renewed  friendships  are  to  be  conducted  with  greater 
nicety  than  such  as  have  never  been  broken.**— ilecAe/<nierail. 

Yes:  jnst  as  one  should  handle  a  porcelain  vase, 
once  fractured  and  repaired,  more  carefully  than  before 
it  was  injured. 

7.  *'  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  nocton  that  poets  are  Aom,**  esid 
Herbert. — PrireXe  Life, 

Horace  thought  otherwise.  I  never  agreed  with  the 
Venusian  poeL  Walter  Scott  was  not  a  bom  poet:  he 
was  made  by  the  scenes  around  him  from  his  birth. 
Byron  wm  not  a  native  poet :  his  eariy  ''poetry"  (?) 
proves  the  fiict  abundantly.  His  only  true  poetry  was 
the  resuU  of  circumstances.  His  first  good  poem  wss 
mode  by  an  article  in  the  Eldinburgh  Review.  His  neit 
was  made  by  aa  unhappy  marriage,  and  all  the  rest 
that  deserved  the  name  have  an  origin  of  the  kind. 
Would  Bums  the  cit  have  ever  turned  out  what  Bums 
the  Ayrshire  ploughman  proved,  think  ye  I  And  was 
Pope  bom  a  poet  7  No  more  than  Napoleon  was  ban 
Emperor  of  the  French!  j.  f.  o. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

PAUL  ULRIC. 

P^Ubie:  OrtluMvenhtrtaofanEnibusia»L  J^ew 
r«fi.*  PMisked  fty  Harper  ^  Brothers. 

These  two  Toluines  are  by  Morris  Mattson,  Esq.  of 
Philadelphia,  aod  we  presume  that  Mr.  Matison  is  a 
xtxj  yoimg  man.  Be  this  as  it  may,  when  we  called 
Norman  Leslie  the  silliest  book  in  the  world  we  had 
certainly  never  seen  Phui  Ulric.  One  sentence  in  the 
latter,  however,  is  worthy  of  our  serious  attention.  '*  We 
viot  a  few  faithful  laborers  in  the  vineyard  of  litera- 
tore,  to  root  out  the  noxious  weeds  which  infest  it." 
See  psge  1 16,  toL  it. 

Id  itself  the  book  before  us  is  too  purely  imbecile  to 
moit  an  extended  critique — but  as  a  portion  of  our 
daily  literary  food — as  an  American  work  published  by 
the  Harpers — as  one  of  a  dass  of  absurdities  with  an 
iaandation  of  which  our  country  is  grievously  threat- 
ened— we  shall  have  no  hesitation,  and  shall  spare  no 
ptios,  in  exposing  fully  before  the  public  eye  its  four 
hoDdred  and  forty-three  pages  of  utter  folly,  bombast, 
AiMi  inanity. 

*'My  name,"  commences  Mr.  Mattson,  "is  Paul 
Ulric.  Thus  much,  gentle  reader,  you  already  know  of 
ooe  whose  history  is  about  to  be  recorded  for  the  benefit 
of  the  world.  I  was  always  an  enthusiast,  but  of  this  I 
deem  it  ioexpedient  to  say  much  at  present.  I  w ill  mere- 
ly remarit  that  I  possessed  by  nature  a  wild  and  adven- 
toroos spirit  which  has  led  me  on  blindly  and  hurriedly, 
from  object  to  object,  without  any  definite  or  specific 
aim.  My  life  has  been  one  of  continual  excitement, 
and  io  my  wild  career  I  have  tasted  of  joy  as  well  as  of 
Borrow.  [Oh  remarkable  Mr.  Ulric !]  At  one  moment 
I  hnve  been  elevated  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  human 
happiness,  at  the  next  I  have  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  despair.  Still  I  fancied  there  was  always  an  equili- 
brium. This  may  seem  a  strange  philosophy  to  some, 
hot  is  it  the  less  true  7  The  human  mind  is  so  consti- 
toted  as  ahrays  to  seek  a  level — if  it  is  depressed  it 
wiD  be  proportionately  elevated,  if  elevated  it  will  be 
proportionately  depressed.  But  "says  Mr.  U.,  inter- 
rupting himself,  "  I  am  growing  metaphysical !"  We 
had  thooght  he  was  only  growing  absurd. 

He  proceeds  to  tell  us  of  his  father  who  was  bom  in 
Lower  Saxony — who  went,  when  only  a  year  old,  to 
Eof  land— who,  being  thrown  upon  the  parish,  was  ini- 
tiated into  the  mjrsteries  of  boot  cleaning — who,  at  the 
age  of  tei,  became  a  vender  of  newspapers  in  the  city 
of  London — at  twelve  sold  potatoes  in  Covent  Garden — 
at  fifteen  absconded  from  a  soap-boiler  in  the  Strand  to 
whom  be  had  been  apprenticed — ^at  eighteen  sold  old 
dothes— at  twenty  became  the  proprietor  of  a  mock 
auction  in  Cheapside — at  twenty  five  was  owner  of  a 
house  in  Regent  Street,  and  had  several  thousand 
pounds  in  the  Funds — and  before  thirty  was  created  a 
Baronet,  with  the  title  of  Sir  John  Augustus  Frede- 
rick Geofiry  Ulric,  Bart.,  for  merely  picking  up  and 
carrying  home  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth, 
whom  Mr.  U.  assures  us  upon  his  word  and  honor,  his 
father  found  lying  beastly  drunk,  one  fine  day,  in  some 
gutter,  in  some  particular  thoroughfare  of  London. 


Our  hero  himself  was  bom,  we  are  told,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Thames,  not  far  firoro  Greenwich.  When  a 
well  grown  lad  he  accompanies  his  father  to  the  conti- 
nent. In  Florence  he  falls  in  love  with  a  Countess  in 
her  thirty-fifth  year,  who  curls  his  hair  and  gives  him 
sugar-pluma.  The  issue  of  the  adventure  with  the 
Countess  is  thus  told. 

"  You  have  chosen  them  with  much  taste,**  said  the 
Countess;  **a  beautiful  fiowcr  is  this  !**  she  continued, 
selecting  one  from  among  the  number,  "its  vermillion  is 
in  your  cheeks,  its  blue  in  your  eyes,  and  for  this  pretty 

compliment  I  deserve  a you  resist  eh  !  My  pretty, 

pretty  lad,  I  will !  There !  Another,  and  you  may  go 
free.  Still  perverse  7  Oh,  you  stubborn  boy !  How  can 
you  refuse  ?  One — two — three  !  I  shall  devour  you  with 
kisses!" 

*  4(  ♦  V  4i 

*  *  *  *  rtt 

We  have  printed  the  passage  precisely  as  we  find  it 
in  the  book — ^notes  of  admiration — dashes — ^Italics — 
and  alL  Two  rows  of  stars  wind  up  the  matter,  and 
stand  for  the  catastrophe — for  we  hear  n«  more  of  the 
Countess.  Now  if  any  person  over  curious  should  de- 
mand why  Morris  Mattson,  Esq.  has  mistaken  notes  of 
admiration  for  sense— dashes,  kisses,  stars  and  Italics 
for  sentiment — the  answer  is  very  simple  indeed.  The 
author  of  Vivian  Grey  made  the  same  mistake  before 
him. 

Indeed  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  forward  Ben 
DTsraeli  a  copy  of  Paul  Ulric  He  will  read  it,  and  if 
he  do  not  expire  upon  the  spot,  it  will  do  him  more  real 
service  than  the  crutch.  Never  was  there  a  more  laugh- 
able burlesque  of  any  man's  manner.  Had  Mr.  Matt^ 
son  only  hUendedit  as  a  burlesque  we  would  have  called 
him  a  clever  fellow.  But  unfortunately  this  is  not  the 
case.  No  jackdaw  was  ever  more  soberly  serious  in 
fancying  herself  a  peacock,  than  our  author  in  thinking 
himself  DTsraeli  the  second. 

''Every  day,"saysPauI  after  the  kissing  scene,  "filled 
me  with  a  new  spirit  of  romance.  I  had  sailed  upon 
the  winding  streams  of  Germany ;  I  had  walked  be- 
neath the  bright  skies  of  Italy  ;  I  had  clambered  the 
majestic  mountains  of  Switzerland."  His  father,  how. 
ever,  determines  upon  visiting  the  United  States,  and 
taking  his  family  with  him.  His  reasons  for  so  doihg 
should  be  recorded.  "His  republicanism"  says  Paul, 
"had  long  rendered  him  an  object  of  aversion  to  the  aris- 
tocracy. He  had  had  the  hardihood  to  compare  the 
ttdary  of  the  President  with  the  eivU  ti»t  of  the  king«> 
coruequently  he  was  threatened toiih  antndktmentfor  trea- 
son  I  My  mother  suggested  the  propriety  of  immedi- 
ately quitting  the  country.'' 

Mr.  Mattson  does  not  give  us  an  account  of  the  Toy- 
age.  "  I  have  no  disposition,"  says  his  hero, "  to  describe 
a  trip  across  the  Atlantic — particularly  as  I  am  not  in  a 
sentimental  mood— otherwise  I  might  turn  over  the 
poets,  and  make  up  a  long  chapter  of  extracts  from 
Moore,  Byron,  and  Rogera  of  the  Old  World,  or  Per- 
cival,  Bryant,  and  Halleckof  the  New."  A  range  of 
Stan,  accordingly,  is  introduced  at  this  -crisis  of  aflaira, 
and  we  must  understand  them  to  express  all  the  little 
mattera  which  our  author  is  too  fastidious  to  detail. 
Having  sufficiently  admired  the  sUrs,  we  turn  over  the 
next  leaf  and  "  Land  ho !"  shouts  one  of  the  seamen  on 
the  fore-topsail  yard. 

Arrived  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Ulric  (our  hero's  father) 
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**  IB  divided,"  so  says  Mr.  Mattson,  '*  between  the 
eharms  of  a  city  and  ooantry  life."  His  family  at  this 
time,  we  are  told,  consisted  of  fiye  persons ;  and  Mr.  U. 
Jr.  takes  this  opportunity  of  formaiiy  introducing  to  us, 
his  two  sisters  Eleanor  and  Rosaline.  This  intro- 
duction, however,  is  evidently  to  little  purpose,  for  we 
hear  no  more,  throughout  the  two  volumes,  of  either  the 
one  young  lady  or  the  other.  After  much  deliberation 
the  family  fix  their  residence  in  "  Elssex,  a  delightful 
country  village  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  ;'*  and 
we  beg  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  surprising 
adventures  of  Paul  Ulric  are,  for  the  most  part,  perpe- 
trated in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  village. 

The  young  gentleman  (notwithstanding  his  kite  love 
affair  with  the  Countess)  is  now,  very  properly,  sent  to 
school — or  rather  a  private  tutor  is  engaged  for  him — 
one  Lionel  Wafer.  A  rapid  proficiency  in  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  music,  dancing,  and  fencing,  is  the  result; 
"and  with  these  accomplishments,"  says  the  young  calf, 
"I  believed  myself  fitted  for  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
world."  Accordingly,  his  father  haring  given  him  a 
flogging  out  afternoon,  he  determines  upon  running 
away.  In  two  days  he  "arrives  in  one  of  the  Atlantic 
cities."  Rambling  about  the  streets  he  enters  into  con- 
Tersation  with  a  sharper,  who  succeeds  in  selling  him, 
for  forty  dollars,  a  watdi  made  of  tinsel  and  put  together 
with  paste.  This  and  subsequent  adventures  in  the 
city  form  the  best  portion  of  the  book — if  6etl  should  be 
applied,  in  any  way,  to  what  is  altogether  abominable. 
Mr.  Ulric  goes  to  the  theatre,  and  the  play  is  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  The  orchestra  "  breaks  fortlt  in  full  chorus"  and 
our  hero  soliloquizes.  We  copy  his  soliloquy  with  the 
end  of  placing  before  our  readers  what  we  consider  the 
finest  passage  in  Mr.  Mattson's  novel.  YTe  wish  to  do 
that  gentleman  every  possible  act  of  justice;  and  when 
we  write  down  the  few  words  to  which  we  allude,  and 
when  we  say  that  they  are  not  absolutely  intolerable, 
we  have  done  all,  in  the  way  of  commendation,  which 
lies  in  our  power.  We  have  not  one  other  word  of 
praise  to  throw  away  upon  Paul  Ulric 

"Oh  Music! — the  theme  of  bards  from  time  immemo- 
rial— who  can  sing  of  thee  as  thou  des^rvest?  What 
wondrous  miracles  hast  thou  not  accomplished  7  The 
war-drxim  beats — the  clarion  gives  forth  its  piercing 
notes — and  legions  of  armed  men  rush  headlong  to  the 
fierce  and  devastating  battle.  Again,  the  drum  is  muf- 
fled, and  its  deep  notes  break  heavily  upon  the  air,  while 
the  dead  warrior  is  borne  alon^  upon  his  bier,  and  thou- 
sands mingle  their  tears  to  his  memory.  The  tender 
lute  sounds  upon  the  silvery  waters,  and  the  lover 
throws  aside  his  oar,  and  imprints  a  kiss  upon  the  lips 
of  his  beloved.  The  bugle  rings  in  the  mountain's  re- 
cesses, and  a  thousand  spears  are  uplifted  for  a  fearful 
and  desperate  conflict.  And  now  the  oigan  peals,  and, 
with  its  swelling  notes,  the  soul  leaps  into  the  very 
presence  of  the  Deity." 

Our  hero  decides  upon  adopting  the  stage  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  with  this  view  takes  lessons  in  elocution. 
Having  perfected  himself  in  this  art,  he  applies  to  a 
manager,  by  note,  for  permission  to  display  his  abilities, 
but  is  informed  that  the  nights  are  engaged  for  two 
months  ahead,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
appear  during  the  season.  By  the  influence,  however, 
of  some  hanger-on  of  the  theatre,  his  wishes  are  at  length 
gratified,  and  he  is  announced  in  the  bills  as  "  the  cele- 
brated Master  Le  Brun,  the  son  of  a  distinguished  En- 
glish nobleman,  whose  success  was  so  unprecedented  in 


London  as  to  have  perfonncd  fifty  nights  in  succession 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane" — a  sentence  in 
which  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  whether  the  ElngUsh 
nobleman,  or  the  English  nobleman's  son,  or  the  succe&s 
of  the  English  nobleman's  son  is  the  distinguished  per- 
former in  question. 

Our  adventurer  succeeds  in  his  dekfit,  and  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  becoming  a  popular  performer,  when  his  pros- 
pects are  suddenly  nipped  in  the  bud.  His  valet  one 
morning  announces  a  Sir  Thomas  Le  Brun,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Le  Brun  proves  to  be  that  worthy  gentleman 
Sir  John  Augustus  Frederick  GeofiTry  Ulric,  Baronet 
A  scene  ensues.  Paul  screams,  and  Sir  John  clenches 
his  fisL  The  father  makes  a  speech,  and  the  son  makes 
a  speech  and  a  bow.  At  length  they  fly  into  each 
other's  arms,  and  the  drama  closes  by  the  old  personage 
taking  the  young  personage  home  in  his  carriage.  In 
all  this  balderdash  about  the  stage,  there  is  not  one 
original  incident  or  idea.  The  same  anecdotes  are  told, 
hut  in  infinitely  better  language,  in  every  book  of  dra- 
matic reminiscences  since  the  flood. 

Our  author  now  indulges  in  what  we  suppose  to  be 
satire.  The  arrows  of  his  wit  are  directed,  with  much 
pertinacity  at  least,  against  one  Borel  Bunting,  by 
which  name  it  strikes  us  that  Mr.  M.  wishes  to  indicate 
some  poor  devil  of  an  editor  in  bon&  fide  existence— 
perhaps  some  infiituated  young  person  who  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon,  by  love  or  money,  to  look  over  the 
MS.  of  Paul  Ulric  If  our  supposition  be  true,  we 
could  wish  Mr.  Borel  Bunting  no  better  revenge  than 
what  the  novelist  has  himself  afiforded  by  tliis  public 
exposure  of  his  imbecility.  We  must  do  ourreaden 
the  favor  of  copying  for  their  especial  perusal,  a  portion 
of  this  vehement  attack. 

"  There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  the  birtb- 
place  of  Borel ;  (in  this  respect  he  somewhat  resemblfd 
Homer)  but  if  I  have  been  correctly  informed  it  was  in 
one  of  the  New  England  States.  Further  than  this  I 
cannot  particularize.  When  he  came  to  Essex  be 
managed  to  procure  a  situation  in  a  counting-hmisie, 
which  afibrdcd  him  the  means  of  support  as  well  as 
leisure  for  study.  He  did  not  overlook  these  advan- 
tages, and  gradually  rose  in  public  estimation  until  be 
became  the  editor  of  the  Literary  Herald.  This  gen- 
tleman was  deeply  read  in  the  classics,  and  had  also 
perused  every  novel  and  volume  of  poetry  from  tbc 
earliest  period  of  English  literature  down  to  the  pre^nL 
Such  had  been  his  indefatigable  research,  that  there 
was  not  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  Waverley  fictions,  or  indeed  any  other  fictions,  to 
which  he  could  not  instantly  turn.  As  to  poetry,  he 
was  an  oracle.  He  could  repeat  the  whole  of  Shelley, 
Moore,  and  Wordsworth,  verbatim.  He  was  a  very 
Sidrophel  in  his  acquirements.    He  could  tell 

**  How  many  scores  a  flam  wouM  Jump  ;'* 

he  could  prove,  also, "  that  the  man  in  the  moon's  a  set 
Mediterranean,"  and 

"  In  lyric  numbers  write  an  ode  on 
His  nusuress  eating  a  black  pudding.** 

He  composed  acrostics  extempore  by  the  dozen ;  we 
say  extempore,  though  it  was  once  remarked  that  he  was 
months  in  bringing  them  to  maturity.  He  was  inimi- 
table, moreover,  m  his  pictures  of  natural  scenery. 
When  a  river,  or  a  mountain,  or  a  waterfall  was  to  be 
sketched,  Borel  Bunting,  of  all  otherA,  was  the  man  to 
guide  tlie  pencil.  He  bad  the  rare  faculty  of  bringing 
every  thing  distinctly  before  the  mind  of  the  readei^-« 
compliment  to  which  a  majority  of  his  brother  scribes 
are  not  entitled. 
Borel  Bunting  poaseaM  alio  a  considerable  degree 
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of  critkil  aauDen.  Soutbey  was  a  mere  doggerdist ; 
Cooper  and  Irriag  were  not  men  of  genius .  so  said 
BoreL  Pope,  he  dedared,  was  the  first  of  poets,  because 
Lord  Byron  said  so  before  him.  Tom  Jones,  he  con- 
tended, was  the  roost  perfect  specimen  of  a  novel  ex- 
unL  He  was  also  willing  to  admit  that  Goldsmith  had 
■bown  some  talent  in  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

la  a  word,  BorePs  wonderful  acquirements  secured 
him  the  frrorable  attention  of  many  distinguished  men ; 
and  at  length  (as  a  reward  of  his  industry  and  merit) 
he  was  regnlariy  installed  in  the  chair  editorial  of  the 
''lilcrvy  Herdd,**  an  important  weekly  periodical, 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  His  salary,  it  is  supposed, 
was  something  less  than  that  received  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Literary  Herald,  Borel  (or  rather,  Mr.  Bunting — 
we  beg  his  pardon)  considered  the  paragon  of  perfection. 
No  ooe  eoaM  ever  hojpe  to  be  distinguished  in  literature 
who  was  not  a  contributor  to  its  columns.  It  was  the 
ooiysore  medium  through  which  young  Ambition  could 
make  its  way  to  immortality.  In  short,  (to  use  one  of 
Bunting's  &vorite  words,)  it  was  the  "ncnpareW*  of 
learning,  literature,  wit,  philosophy,  and  science. 

Mr.  Banting  correspooded  reguhurly  with  many  dis- 
tiogviahed  individuals  in  Europe.  I  called  upon  him 
ooe  morning;  just  after  the  arrival  of  a  foreign  mail, 
when  be  read  roe  portions  of  seven  letters  which  he  had 
jost  received.  One  was  from  Lafayette,  another  from 
Charles  X.,  a  third  from  the  author  of  a  fashionable 
norel,  a  fourth  from  Miss  L— — ^  a  beautiful  poetess  in 
London,  a  fifth  from  a  German  count,  a  sixth  from  an 
Italian  prince,  and  a  seventh  from  Stpqrstuwsptrsm,  (I 
Touch  not  for  the  orthography,  not  oeing  so  well  ac- 
qoainted  with  the  art  of  spelling  as  the  learned  Borel,) 
a  distin«ntshed  Russian  general  in  the  service  of  the 
great  ••  Northern  Bear." 

The  most  unfortunate  charge  that  was  ever  preferred 
sgainst  Borel,  in  his  editorial  capacity,  was  that  of 
pi^igimsm.  He  had  inserted  an  article  in  his  paper 
OTcr  hu  acknowledged  signature,  entitled  **  Desultory 
.Vasn^s,"  which  some  one  boldly  asserted  was  an  ex- 
tract from  Zimmerman  on  Solitude ;  and,  upon  its  being 
denied  by  the  editor,  reference  was  given  to  the  idenii- 
cai  page  whence  it  was  taken.  These  things  boded  no 
cood  to  the  reputation  of  tlie  scribe ;  nevertheless,  he 
<"»ntinued  his  career  without  interruption,  and,  had  he 
lived  in  the  days  of  Pope,  the  latter  might  well  have 
o&ked, 

"  Who  Bhunaa  a  aeribbler  ?  break  one  cobweb  through, 
Hesptns the slisbt,  Mlf-pleaving  thread  aoew : 
I^ncroy  his  lib  or  sophlatry,  In  rain, 
The  eraaiiire*0  at  his  dirtr  work  afain— 
•  *  •  « 

fnMd  of  a  vast  ei:ient  offlimay  lines.** 

Mr.  Ulrie  now  indulges  us  with  another  love  afifair, 
begimiing  as  follows :  *'  Oh  thou  strange  and  ineoropro- 
henable  passion!  to  what  canst  thou  be  compared? 
At  times  thou  art  gentle  as  the  zephyr ;  at  others  thou 
sit  mighty  as  the  tempest.  Thou  canst  calm  the  throb- 
hing  bosom,  or  thou  canst  fill  it  with  wilder  commotion. 
A  single  smile  of  thy  benign  countenance  calleth  new 
rapture  to  the  anguished  heart,  and  scattereth  every 
doobt,  every  fear,  every  perplexity.  But  enough  of 
thiSi"   True. 

A  young  lady  falls  into  a  river  or  a  ditch,  (our  author 
ttys  she  was  fishing  for  a  waterlily)  and  Mr.  Ulric  is 
at  the  trouble  of  pulling  her  out.  "  What  a  charming 
incident !"  aays  Mr.  Mattson.  Her  name  is  Violet,  and 
oorsQsoepuble  youth  fidls  in  love  with  her.  "Shall  1 
erer,"  quoth  Paul,  '*  shall  I  ever  for^t  my  sensations 
■t  that  period? — ^never!!"  Among  other  methods  of 
erindag  his  passion  he  writes  a  copy  of  verses  "  To 
Vtotec,"  and  sends  tbem  to  the  IMermy  HenUL  All, 
however,  is  to  little  purpose.  The  lady  is  no  fool,  and 
very  properly  does  not  wish  a  fool  for  a  husband. 


Our  hero  now  places  his  affections  upon  the  wife  of 
a  silk-dyer.  He  has  a  rival,  however,  in  the  person  of 
the  redoubted  editor,  Borel  Bunting,  and  a  duel  ensues, 
in  which,  although  the  matter  is  a  hoax,  and  tlie  pistols 
have  no  load  in  them,  Mr.  Mattson  assures  us  that  the 
editor  "  in  firing,  lodged  the  conUnU  of  his  weapon  in 
the  ground  a  few  inches  from  his  feet."  The  chapter 
immediately  following  this  adventure  is  headed  with 
poetical  quotations  occupying  two-thirds  of  a  page. 
One  is  from  B}fron — another  from  AWt  Well  that  Ends 
Wdl — and  the  third  from  BrwoiCt  Lecture  on  Perpetual 
Motion.  The  chapter  itself  would  form  no^  quite  half 
a  column  such  as  we  are  now  writing,  and  in  it  we  are 
informed  that  Bunting,  having  discovered  the  perpetual 
motion,  determines  upon  a  tour  in  Europe. 

The  editor  being  thus  disposed  of,  Mr.  Mattson  now 
enters  seriously  upon  the  business  of  his  novcL  We 
beg  the  attention  of  our  readers  while  we  detail  a  tissue 
of  such  absurdity,  as  we  did  not  believe  it  possible,  at 
this  day,  for  any  respectable  bookseller  to  publish,  or 
the  very  youngest  of  young  gentlemen  to  indite. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  scene  of  the  following 
events  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  epoch, 
the  present  day.  Mr.  Ulric  tak^s  a  stroll  one  May 
morning  with  his  gun.  "  Nature  seems  to  be  at  rest," 
ic.-^"  the  warbling  of  birds,"  &c — "  perched  among 
trees,"  &c  was  all  very  fine,  &c  "  While  gazing,"  says 
Paul,  "  upon  these  objects,"  (that  is  to  say,  the  warb- 
ling of  the  birds)  "I  beheld  a  young  and  beautiful 
female  trip  lightly  over  the  grass,  and  seat  herself  be- 
neath a  willow  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  perk." 
Whereupon  our  adventurer  throws  himself  into  an  atti- 
tude, and  soliloquizes  as  follows. 

"  It  seems  that  there  is  an  indescribable  something  in 
the  features  of  many  women — a  look,  a  smile,  or  a 

f;Iance  of  tl>e  eye — that  sends  the  blood  thrilling  to  the 
leart,  and  involuntarily  kindles  the  flame  of  love  upon 
its  altar.  It  is  no  wonder  that  sages  and  philosophers 
have  worshipped  with  such  mad  devotion  at  the  snrine 
of  beauty !  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  mighty  Pericles 
knelt  at  the  feet  of  his  beloved  Aspasia!  It  is  no  won- 
der that  the  once  powerful  Antony  sacrificed  his  coun- 
try to  the  fatal  emoraces  of  the  bewitching  Cleopatra  ! 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  thirst  for  glory  cooled  in  the 
heart  of  the  philosophic  Abelard,  when  he  beheld  the 
beauty  of  the  exquisite  Heloise !  It  is  no  wonder,  in- 
deed, that  he  quitted  the  dry  maxims  of  Aristotle  to 
practise  the  more  pleasing  precepts  of  Ovid  I  But  this 
IS  rhapsody ! "        It  is. 

The  lady  is  dressed  in  white,  (probably  cambric  mus- 
lin,) and  Mr.  Mattson  assures  us  that  her  features 
he  shall  not  attempt  to  describe.  He  proceeds,  how» 
ever,  to  say  that  her  **  eyes  are  hazel,  but  \ery  dark,** 
"  her  complexion  pure  as  alabaster,"  her  lips  like  the 
lips  of  Canova's  Venus,  and  her  forehead  like — some- 
thing very  fine.  Mr.  Ulric  attempts  to  speak,  but  his 
embarrassment  prevents  him.  The  young  lady  "  turns 
to  depart,"  and  our  adventurer  goes  home  as  he  came. 

The  next  chapter  commences  with  "  How  mysterious 
is  human  existence!" — which  means,  when  translated, 
"  How  original  is  Mr.  Matteon  I"  This  initial  para- 
graph concludes  with  a  solemn  assurance  that  we  are 
perishable  creatures,  and  that  it  is  very  possible  we 
may  all  die— every  mother's  son  of  us.  But  as  Mr.  M. 
hath  it — **  to  our  story."  Paul  has  discovered  the  man- 
sion of  the  young  ludy— but  can  see  no  more  of  the 
young  lady  henelC  He  therefore  stands  sentinel  before 
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the  door,  with  the  purpose  "of  making  obserrations." 
While  thus  engaged,  he  peroeives  a  tall  fellow,  "with 
huge  black  whiskers  and  a  most  forbidding  aspect,** 
enter  the  house,  in  a  familiar  manner.  Our  hero  is,  of 
course,  in  despair.  The  tall  gentleman  could  be  no 
other  than  the  accepted  lover  of  the  young  lady.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  this  conclusion,  Paul  espies  a  column  of 
smoke  in  the  woods,  and  after  some  trouble  discovers 
it  to  proceed  from  "  a  log  dwelling  which  stood  alone, 
with  its  roof  of  moss,  amid  the  silence  and  solitude  of 
nature.**  A  dog  barks,  and  an  old  woman  makes  her 
appearance. 

This  old  lady  is  a  most  portentous  being.  She  is, 
however,  a  little  given  to  drinking ;  and  offers  our  hero 
a  dram,  of  which  Mr.  Mattson  positively  assures  us 
that  gentleman  did  not  accept. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,**  says  Paul,  "  who  lives  in  the 
atone  house  7** 

"  Do  you  mean  the  Florence  mansion,'*  slie  asked. 

"  Very  like — ^who  is  its  owner?" 

"  A  man  of  the  same  name — Richard  Florence.** 

«  Who  is  Richard  Florence  ?*' 

**  An  Englishman ;  he  came  to  this  country  a  year  or 
two  ago." 

"Has  he  a  wife  ?»» 

"Not  that  I  know  oV 

"Children?** 

"  An  onl^  daughter.** 

"  What  IS  her  name  ?** 

"  Emily." 

"  Emily !— Is  she  beautiful  ?** 

"Very  beautiful!** 

"  And  amiable  ?** 

"  Her  like  is  not  to  be.  found.'* 

"  What,*'  [exclaims  our  hero,  p€rha{M  starting  back 
and  running  his  finsers  through  his  hair] — "what  are 
all  the  fleeting  and  fickle  pleasures  of  the  world !  what 
the  ma^ficent  palaces  of  kings,  with  tlieir  imperial 
banquetings  and  gorgeous  processions  1  what,  indeed, 
are  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth  or  the  sea,  in  compari- 
son with  the  pure,  the  bright,  the  beautiful  object  of  our 
young  and  innocent  affections !! !" 

The  name  of  the  old  hag  is  Meg  Lawler,  and  she 
favors  Mr.  Ulric  witli  her  private  h istory.  The  morality 
of  her  disclosures  is  questionable — but  "morals,  at  the 
present  day,  quoth  Mr.  Mattson,  are  rarely  sought  in 
works  of  fiction,  and  perhaps  Uaa  rarely  found.'*  The 
gentleman  means  more  rarely.  But  let  us  proceed.  Meg 
Lawler  relates  a  tale  of  seduction.  It  ends  in  the  most 
approved  form.  "  I  knew,"  says  she,  "  that  the  day  of 
sorrow  and  tribulation  was  at  hand,  but  alas,  there  was 
no  saving  power!**  Here  follows  a  double  range  of 
stars — after  which,  the  narrative  is  resumed  as  fol- 
lows. 

*'Dame  Lawler  paused,  and  turning  upon  me  her 
glaring  and  blood-shot  eyes  exclaimed — 

"Do  you  think  there  is  a  punishment  hereafter  for 
the  evil  deeds  done  in  the  body  7** 

"Such,**  I  replied,  "the  divines  have  long  taught  us.** 

"  Tken  is  my  destroy  er  torUking  tn  Me  ogonie*  of  hell  /  /" 
Mr.  Ulric  is,  of  course,  electrified,  and  the  chapter 
closes. 

Our  hero,  some  time  after  this,  succeeds  in  makuig 
the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Emily  Florence.  The  scene 
of  the  first  interview  is  the  cottage  of  Meg  Lawler. 
Mr.  U.  proposes  a  walk — the  lady  at  first  refuses,  but 
finally  consents. 

"  There  were  two  paths,"  says  our  hero,  **  either  of 
which  we  might  have  chosen :  one  led  into  the  forest, 


the  other  towards  her  father's  house.    I  struck  into  the 
latter— but  she  abruptly  paused.** 

"  Shall  we  continue  our  walk  7"  I  asked,  observing 
that  she  still  hesitated. 

"  Yes,"  she  at  length  answered ,-  "  but  I  would  pre- 
fer the  other  path" — that  is  to  say  the  path  through  the 
woods— O  fi.  Miss  Emily  Florence!  During  the  walk, 
our  hero  arrives  at  tlie  conclusion  that  his  beloved  is 
"  some  unfortunate  captive  whose  fears,  or  whose  sense 
of  dependence,  might  render  it  imprudent  for  her  to  be 
seen  in  the  society  of  a  stranger.  In  addition  to  all 
this.  Dame  Lawler  has  told  Mr.  U.  that "  she  did  not 
believe  Emily  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Florence" — 
hereby  filling  the  interesting  youth  with  suspicions, 
which  Mr.  Mattson  assures  us  "were  matenak  for  the 
most  painful  reflection." 

On  their  way  home  our  lovers  meet  with  an  adven- 
ture. Mr.  Ulric  happens  to  espy  a — man.  Miss  Emily 
Florence  thus  explains  this  momentous  occurrence. 
"  TAere  is  a  band  rf  rohbtrs  who  hvoe  their  retrtat  ta  the 
neigfAoring  hUls — and  this  was  no  doubt  one  of  tkem. 
They  are  headed  by  a  bratt  and  reckless  fdlow  of  the  name 
of  Elmo^Captain  Ebno  I  think  they  call  Am.  They  hope 
been  the  terror  of  the  inhahitantsfor  a  long  time.  Myftdher 
went  out  sometime  ago  wilh  an  armed  force  m  pursmi  of 
them,  but  could  not  discover  their  hiding  plaee,  I  haee 
heard  it  said  that  they  ste^  away  the  children  of  wealiky 
parents  that  they  may  exact  a  ransom/*  Once  more  we 
beg  our  readers  to  remember  that  Mr.  Matlson's  novel 
is  a  Tale  pf  the  Present  Times,  and  that  ita  scene  is  in 
the  near  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Brotherly  Lore. 

Having  convinced  her  lover  that  the  man  so  porten- 
tously seen  can  be  nobody  in  the  world  but  "that 
brave  and  reckless  fellow"  Captain  Ebno,  Miss  Fkireoee 
proceeds  to  assure  Mr.  U.  that  ahe  (Misa  Flcurence)  is 
neither  afraid  of  man  nor  the  devil — and  forthwith 
brandisheu  in  the  eyes  of  our  adventurer  an  ivory-hilted 
dagger,  or  a  carving-knife,  or  some  such  murderous 
affair.  "  Scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,"  says  our  gal- 
lant friend,  "I  imprinted  a  kiss  (the  first — burning, 
passionate,  and  full  of  rapture)  upon  her  innocent  lips, 
and — darted  into  the  woods !  I  /"  It  was  impossible  to 
stand  the  carving-knife. 

As  Mr.  U.  takes  his  way  home  after  this  memorable 
adventure,  he  is  waylaid  by  an  old  woman,  who  turns 
out  to  be  a  robber  in  disguise.  A  scufiie  ensues,  and 
our  hero  knocks  down  his  antagonist — ^what  less  could 
such  a  hero  do  7  Instead  however  of  putting  an  end  at 
once  to  his  robbership,  our  friend  merely  stands  over 
him  and  requests  him  to  recite  his  adventurea.  This 
the  old  woman  does.  Her  name  is  Dingee  O'Dougherty, 
or  perhaps  Dingy  0*Dirty — and  she  proves  to  be  one 
and  the  same  personage  with  the  little  man  in  giiy 
who  sold  Mr.  U.  the  tinsel  watch  spoken  of  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  history.  During  the  catechism,  however, 
a  second  robber  comes  up,  and  the  odds  are  now  agaimt 
our  hero.  But  on  account  of  his  affectionate  forbeB^ 
ance  to  Dingy  0*Dirty  no  farther  molestation  is  ofie^ 
ed — and  the  three  part  with  an  amicable  understanding' 

Mr.  Ulric  is  now  taken  ill  of  a  fever — and  during  his 
illness  a  servant  of  Mr.  Florence  having  left  that  gen- 
ileman*8  service,  calls  upon  his  heroship  to  communicate 
some  most  astounding  intelligence.  Miss  Florence,  it 
appears,  has  been  missing  for  some  days,  and  her  &iber 
receives  a  letter  (purporting  to  be  from  the  captain  of 
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ihe  budkb)  in  which  it  is  stated  that  they  have  carried 
her  awsy,  and  would  only  retam  her  in  consideration 
of  a  xnanoL  Florence  is  requested  to  meet  them  at 
a  ceriaio  spot  and  hour,  when  they  propose  to  make 
knovn  tiwir  condiiiona.  Upon  hearing  this  extraordi- 
nary sews  our  adTentorer  jumps  out  of  bed,  throws 
Juinself  into  attitude  No.  2,  and  swears  a  round  oath 
that  he  will  deliver  Idiss  Emily  himselfl  Thus  ends 
the  iiti  Tolume. 

Volume  the  second  commences  with  spirit.    Mr.  U. 
hires  **  three  feariess  and  able-bodied  men  to  accompa- 
of  and  render  him  assistance  in  the  event  of  danger. 
Each  of  them  was  supplied  with  a  belt  containing  a 
brace  of  pistols,  and  a  large  Spanish  knife."    With 
these  terrible  desperadoes,  our  friend  arrives  at  the  spot 
desigosted  by  the  bandit.   Leaving  his  companions  near 
at  hand,  he  advances,  and  recognizes  the  redoubted 
Captain  Elmo^  who  demands  a  thousand  pounds  as  the 
raosom  of  Miss  Emily  Florence.    Our  hero  considers 
this  too  much,  and  the  Captain  consents  to  take  five 
hondred.    This  too  Mr.  U.  reftises  to  give,  and  with 
Us  three  friends  makes  an  attack  upon  the  bandit. 
Bat  a  posse  of  robbers  coming  to  the  aid  of  their  leader, 
oar  boo  is  about  to  meet  with  hts  deserts  when  he^is 
reaeued  by  no  less  a  personage  than  our  old  acquaint- 
ance Dingy  ODirty,  who  proves  to  be  one  of  the  ban- 
ditti.  Through  the  intercession  of  this  friend,  Mr.  U. 
and  his  trio  are  permitted  to  go  home  in  safety— but  our 
hero,  in  a  private  conversation  with  Dingy,  prevails 
epoQ  that  gentleman  to  aid  him  in  the  rescue  of  Miss 
"Baaif,  A  plot  is  arranged  between  the  two  worthies, 
the  moit  important  point  of  which  is  that  Mr.  U.  is  to 
bccooie  one  of  the  robber  fraternity. 

In  a  week's  time,  accordingly,  we  behold  Paul  Ulric, 
Eaq.  io  a  cavern  of  banditti,  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Philadelphia ! !  His  doings  in  this  cavern,  as 
related  by  Mr.  Mattson,  we  must  be  allowed  to  consider 
the  DMst  laughable  piece  of  plagiarism  on  record— with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  something  in  this  same  book 
vhich  we  shall  speak  of  hereafter.    Our  author,  it  ap- 
pon,  has  read  Oil  Bias,  Pelham,  and  Anne  of  Giers- 
tein,  and  has  concocted,  from  diverse  passages  in  the 
three,  a  banditti  scene  fur  his  own  especial  use,  and  for 
the  readers  of  Paul  Ulric    The  imitaiiont  (let  us  be 
cottrteoos !)  from  Pelham  are  not  so  palpable  as  those 
fiom  the  other  two  novels.    It  will  be  remembered  that 
Bulwer's  hero  introduces  himself  into  a  nest  of  London 
npies  with  the  end  of  proving  his  friend's  innocence  of 
murder.    Paul  joins  a  band  of  robbers  near  PhUaddphia, 
for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  a  mistress — the  chief  simi- 
larity will  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of  the  blind- 
fold introduction,  and  in  the  slang  dialect  made  use  of 
by  either  novelist.    The  slang  in  Pelham  is  stupid 
eiMx^h— but  still  very  natural  in  the  mouths  of  the  cut- 
iliroau  of  Cockaigne.     Mr.  Mattson,  however,  has 
thought  proper  to  bring  it  over,  will  1  nill  I,  into  Penn- 
sylTania,  and  to  make  the  pickpockets  of  Yankeeland 
<liaooarae  in  the  most  learned  manner  of  nothing  less 
than  **lltt^adekmgy^  "oeleel,'*  *'dubhmg  vp  patsibUt,'* 
"iktttmf  oai,»  "fwitfifig  Frmek  laee,"*  ''wokefid  wink- 
tn,"*  **wlttU  wool/*  **  pig's  whitpers,**  and  "  hor$u^  night- 
topt!** 

Having  introduced  his  adventurer  a  la  Pelham,  Mr. 
Mattson  entertains  him  a  fa  Oil  Bias.  The  hero  of 
Saotiliane  finds  hii  cavern  a  pleasant  residence,  and  so 


does  the  hero  of  our  noveL  Captain  Rolando  is  a  fine 
fellow,  and  so  is  Captain  Elmo.  In  Gil  Bias,  the  robbers 
arouse  themselves  by  reciting  their  adventures — so  they 
do  in  Paul  Ulric  In  both  the  Captain  tells  his  own 
history  firsL  In  the  one  there  is  a  rheumatic  old  cook — 
in  the  other  there  is  a  rheumatic  old  cook.  In  the  one 
there  is  a  porter  who  is  the  main  obstacle  to  escape — in 
the  other  ditto.  In  the  one  there  is  a  lady  in  durance — 
in  the  other  ditto.  In  the  one  the  hero  determines  to 
release  the  lady — ^in  the  other  ditto.  In  the  one  Gil 
Bias  feigns  illness  to  effect  his  end,  in  the  other  Mr. 
Ulric  feigns  illness  for  the  same  object.  In  the  one, 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  robbers*  absence  to  escape — 
so  in  the  other.  The  cook  is  sick,  at  the  time,  in 
both. 

In  regard  to  Anne  of  Gierstein  the  plagiarism  is  still 
more  laughable  We  must  all  remember  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Secret  Tribunal  in  Scott's  novel.  Mr.  Matt- 
son has  evidently  been  ignorant  that  the  Great  Un- 
known's account  of  these  proceedings  was  principally 
based  on  fact.  He  has  supposed  them  imaginary  m  toto, 
and,  seeing  no  good  reason  to  the  contrary,  determined 
to  have  a  Secret  Tribunal  of  his  own  manufacture,  and 
could  think  of  no  better  location  for  it  than  a  cavern 
somewhere  about  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia.  We  must 
be  pardoned  for  giving  Mr.  Mattson's  account  of  this 
n»tter  in  his  own  words. 


Dingee  disappeared,  [this  is  our  old  friend  Dingy 
O'Dirty]  Dingee,  [i^uolh  Mr.  Mattson,]  disappeared — 
leaving  me  for  a  time  alone  When  he  returned,  ha 
said  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  the  ceremony, 
[the  ceremony  of  Mr.  Ulric*s  initiation  as  a  robber.] 
The  place  appointed  for  this  purpose  was  called  the 
'JZoont  (s/'Soi/b'— and  thither,  blindfolded,  I  was  led. 

'  A  candidate  for  our  order  !*  said  a  voice,  which  I  re* 
cognized  as  O'Dougherty's. 

'  Let  him  see  the  light  !*  exclaimed  another  in  an  op- 
posite direction.  The  mandate  was  obeyed,  and  I  was 
restored  to  si^ht 

I  looked  wildly  and  fearfully  around — but  no  living 
object  was  perceptible  Before  me  stood  an  altar,  hung 
about  with  red  curtains,  and  ornamented  with  fringe  of 
the  same  color.  Above  it,  on  a  white  Banner,  was  a 
painting  of  the  human  heart,  with  a  dagger  struck  to 
the  hilt,  and  the  blood  streaming  from  the  wound.  Di- 
rectly under  this  horrible  device,  was  written,  in  large 
letters, 

Thb  Pvnishmbnt  op  the  Unfaithful. 

Around,  wherever  I  turned  my  eyes,  there  was  little 
else  to  be  seen  but  skeletons  of  human  bodies-^with 
iheir  arms  uplifted,  and  stretching  forward — suspended 
in  every  direction  from  the  walls.  One  of  them  I  in- 
voluntarily touched,  and  down  it  came  with  a  fearful 
crash — ^its  dry  bones  rattling  upon  the  eranite  floor, 
until  the  whole  cavern  reverberated  with  the  sound. 
I  turned  from  this  spectacle,  and  opposite  beheld  a 
guillotine — the  fatal  axe  smeared  with  olood ;  and  near 
It  was  a  head — lookins  as  if  it  bad  just  been  severed 
from  the  body — with  the  countenance  ghasthr — the  lips 
parted— and  the  eyes  staring  wide  open.  There,  also, 
was  the  body,  covered,  however,  with  a  cloth,  so  that 
little  was  seen  except  the  neck,  mangled  and  bloody, 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  hand,  hanging  out  from  iu 
shroud,  grasping  in  ita  fingers  a  tablet  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription : 

Thb  Eno  or  THB  Bbteatxiu 
I  sickened  and  fell.  When  I  awoke  to  consciousness  I 
found  myself  in  the  arms  of  O'Dougherty.  He  was 
bathing  my  temples  with  a  frogrant  liquor.  When  I 
had  sufficiently  recovered,  he  put  his  mouth  close  to 
my  ear  and  whispered — *  Where  is  your  courage  man? 
Do  you  know  there  is  a  score  of  eyes  upon  you?* 
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'  Alas !  I  am  unused  to  mich  iceiM*— I  confess  they 
have  unmanned  me.  But  now  1  am  firm;  you  have 
only  to  command,  and  I  will  obey.' 

'  crovo !'  exclaimed  0*Dougherty,  'you  must  now  be 
introduced  to  the  high  priest  of  our  order.  He  has 
taken  his  seal  at  the  attar — prepared  for  your  reception. 
I  will  retire  that  you  may  do  him  reverence — trusting 
soon  to  hail  ^ou  as  a  brother.' 

The  curtains  about  the  altar  had  been  grouped  up, 
and  there,  indeed,  sat  the  high  dignitary  in  ail  his 
splendor.  He  was  closely  masked,  and  reclined  in  a 
high>backed  chair,  with  his  head  turned  carelessly  to 
one  side,  with  an  expression  of  the  most  singular  good 
humor.  At  that  moment,  also,  there  issued  from  nume- 
rous recesses,  which  I  had  not  hitherto  observed,  a 
number  of  grotesque-looking  shapes,  not  unlike  the 
weird  sisters  in  Macbeth,  who  quietly  took  their  sta- 
tions around  the  apartment,  and  fixed  upon  me  their 
fearful  and  startling  gaze.  Their  garments  were  hang- 
ing in  shreds — an  emblem,  perhaps,  of  their  own  des- 
perate pursuits.  Their  faces  were  daubed  with  paint 
of  various  colors,  which  gave  them  a  wild  and  fiendish 
aspect.  Each  one  grasped  a  long  knife,  which  he  bran- 
dished furiously  stovc  his  head,  the  blades  sometimes 
striking  heavily  together.  They  then  sprang  simulta- 
neously forwara,  forming  themselves  into  a  circle,  while 
one  stationed  himself  as  the  centre,  around  whom  they 
slowly  moved  with  dismal  and  half-suppressed  groans. 
They  continued  this  ceremony  until  some  one  exclaim- 
ed— 

*  Bring  forth  the  dead  !* 

'Bring  forth  the  dead!* — they  all  repeated,  until  the 
cavern  rang  with  a  thousand  echoes. 

The  banditti  now  stood  in  a  line,  stretching  from  one 
end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  and  remained  some  time  in 
silence.  Directly  a  dead  body-^mutilated  and  bloody — 
was  borne  by  some  invisible  agency  into  our  presence. 
It  rested  upon  a  bier — ^without  pall  or  other  covering — 
a  spectacle  too  horrible  for  description.  I  thought,  at 
first,  that  it  was  some  optical  delusion — ^but,  alas!  it 
proved  a  fearful  reality — a  dread  and  reckless  assassi- 
nation, prompted  by  that  hellish  and  vindictive  spirit, 
which  appeared  so  exclusively  to  govern  the  ruffians 
with  whom  I  was  voluntarily  associated.  The  victim 
before  me  was  a  transgressor  of  their  laws ;  and  this 
punishment  had  been  dealt  out  to  him  as  the  reward  of 
nis  perfidy.  Life,  to  all  appearance,  was  extinct;  but 
the  sluggish  and  inert  clay  still  remained,  as  if  in  mock- 
ery of  all  law — all  humanity — all  mercy. 

'  Behold  the  traitor!*— exclaimed  one  of  the  number. 
'Behold  the  traitor!' — they  all  repeated  in  concerL 
'  Bear  away  the  dead ! 'commanded  the  priest  at  the 
altar. 

'  Bear  away  the  dead  !  bear  away  the  dead !' — was 
reiterated  in  succession  by  every  tongue,  until  the  life- 
less body  disappeared — and  with  it  tlie  fiendish  revel- 
lers who  had  sported  so  terrifically  in  its  presence. 

We  have  only  to  say,  that  if  our  readers  are  not  ab- 
solutely petrified  after  all  this  conglomeration  of  hor^ 
rors,  it  is  no  fault  either  of  Paul  Ulric's,  Morris  Matt- 
son's,  or  Dingy  O'Dirty'a, 

Miss  Emily  Florence  is  at  length  rescued,  and  with 
her  lover,  is  rowed  down  some  river  in  a  skifiTby  Dingy, 
who  thus  discourses  on  the  way.  We  quote  the  passage 
as  a  specimen  of  exquisite  morality. 

"  Had  I  the  sensibility  of  many  men,  a  recollection 
of  my  crimes  would  sink  me  into  the  dust — but  as  it  is, 
I  can  almost  fancy  them  to  be  so  many  virtues.  I  see 
you  smile;  but  is  it  not  a  truth,  that  every  thing  of 
good  and  evil  exists  olto^thcr  in  idea?  The  highway- 
man is  driven  by  necessity  to  attack  the  traveller,  and 
demand  his  purse.  This  is  a  crime — so  says  the  law — 
so  says  society — and  must  be  punished  as  our  wise 
men  have  decreed.  Nations  go  to  war  with  each  other — 
they  plunder — burn— destroy — and  murder — ^yet  iKcre 
is  nothing  wrong  in  this,  because  nations  sanction  it. 


But  where  is  the  difibrenee  between  the  hi^waymaii, 
in  the  exercise  of  a  profession  by  which  he  is  to  obtain 
a  livelihood,  and  a  nation,  with  perhaps  less  adequate 
cause,  which  despoils  another  of  its  treasures,  and  de- 
luges it  in  blood  7  Is  not  this  a  proof  (hat  our  ideas  of 
immorality  and  wickedness  are  derivrd  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  habit  and  education?"  "The  metaphysical 
outlaw,"  [says  our  hero,]  **the  metaphysical  outlaw 
here  concluded  his  discourse."  [What  an  excessively 
funny  idea  Mr.  Mattson  must  have  of  metaphysics!] 

Having  left  the  boat,  taken  leave  of  Dingy  0*Dirty, 
and  put  on  a  pair  of  breeches,  Miss  FkMrenee  now 
accompanies  our  adventurer  to  a  village  bard  by.  En- 
tering a  tavern  the  lovera  seat  themselves  at  the  break- 
fiist  table  with  two  or  three  other  persons.  The  eoo- 
versation  turns  upon  one  Mr.  Crawford,  a  great  fevorite 
in  the  village.  In  the  midst  of  his  own  praises  the 
gentleman  himself  entere — ^''and  lo!"  says  Mr.  Ulric, 
"  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Crawford,  I  recognized  the  noto- 
rious Captain  Elmo!"  The  hue  and  cry  is  immediately 
raised,  but  the  Captain  makes  his  escape  through  a 
window.  Our  hero  pursues  htm  to  no  purpose,  and  in 
returning  from  the  pureuit  is  near  being  run  over  by  a 
carriage  and  six.  The  carriage  doora  happen  to  be 
wide  open,  and  in  the  vehicle  Mr.  Ulric  disoovers-'Ob 
horrible! — Miss  Emily  Florence  in  the  embrace  of  the 
fellow  with  the  big  whiskera! 

Having  lost  his  sweetheart  a  second  time,  our  adven- 
turer is  in  despair.  But  despair,  or  indeed  anything 
else,  is  of  little  consequence  to  a  hero.  "  It  is  true,"  ssyi 
Paul,  "  I  was  sometintes  melancholy ;  bat  melancholy 
with  me  is  as  the  radiant  sunlight,  imparting  a  hue  of 
gladness  to  every  thing  around ! !"  Being,  therefore,  in 
excellent  spirits  with  his  melancholy,  Mr.  Ulric  deter^ 
mines  upon  writing  a  novel.  The  novel  is  written, 
printed,  published,  and  puflTed.  Why  not?— 'we  hsve 
even  seen  *'Pmd  Ulrie^  pufifed.  But  let  us  hasten  to 
the  dinouemeni  of  our  talc.  The  hero  receives  a  letter 
from  his  guardian  angel.  Dingy  O'Dirty,  who,  it  ap- 
peare,  is  in  England.  He  informs  Mr.  U.  that  Miii 
Florence  is  in  London,  for  he  (Din^  O'Dirty)  has  sees 
her.  Hereupon  our  friend  takes  shipping  for  that  city. 
Of  course  he  is  shipwrecked — and,  of  course,  every  soul 
on  board  perishes  but  himself.  He,  indeed,  is  a  most 
fortunate  young  man.  Some  person  pulls  him  on  shore, 
and  this  person  proves  to  be  the  very  person  he  wss 
going  all  the  way  to  London  to  look  for — it  was  Richsrd 
Florence  himself.  What  is  mora  to  the  purpose,  Mr. 
F.  has  repented  of  promising  Miss  Emily  to  the  fellow 
with  the  big  whiskers.  Every  thing  now  happens  pre- 
cisely as  it  should.  Miss  E.  is  proved  to  be  an  heiress, 
and  no  daughter  of  Florence's  after  alL  Our  hero  leads 
her  to  the  altar.  Mattere  come  rapidly  to  a  crisis.  AH 
the  good  characten  are  made  excessively  happy  people, 
and  all  the  bad  charactera  die  sudden  deaths,  and  go, 
post  haste,  to  the  deviL 

Mr.  Mattson  is  a  very  generous  young  man,  sod 
is  not  above  patronizing  a  fellow-writer  oocasionally. 
Some  person  having  sent  him  a  MS.  poem  for  perusal 
and  an  opinion,  our  author  consigns  the  new  candidate 
for  fame  to  immortality  at  once,  by  heading  a  chapter 
in  Paul  Ulric  with  four  entire  lines  from  the  MS.,  and 
appending  the  following  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  paga 

" From  a  MS.  poem  entitled  "  DnuiUa»  with  which 
we  have  been  politely  favored  for  perusal.  It  is  a  de- 
lightful work,  and  snows  the  writer  to  be  a  man  of 
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f^os  uoA  fcflection.  We  hope  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore Ibe  loTCfB  of  poetry  are  faTored  with  this  produc- 
tion ;  it  will  win  deserved  celebrity  for  its  author." 

And  «s  a  farther  instance  of  disinterestedness,  see 
tkii  oonrersation  between  Mr.  Mattson*s  hero^  and  a 
youo;  lady  in  London  who  wrote  for  the  annuals. 

"What  do  you  think  of  D'lsraeli's  noTeIs7"-^8ked 
At. 

"Excellent!  Excellent!"  1  replied,  " especially  Yi- 
Tian  Grey :  take  for  example  the  scene  in  the  long  gal- 
lery between  Vivian,  and  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine," 

"Admirable!*' — returned  the  young  lady,  "but,  by 
the  way,  bow  do  you  like  Bulwer?" 

**  Well  enough,    t  answered. 

"Pmy,  Mr.  Ulric,  how  many  female  writers  of  dis- 
tinction have  you  in  America?"  Honest  old  Blackwood 
tells  us  of  but  two  or  three.*' 

"And  who  are  they?" 

"Miss  Groold,  Miss  Sedgwick,  and  Mrs.  Sigoumey." 

"He  should  have  added  another^— Miss  Leslie." 

We  fancy  it  is  long  since  Miss  Leslie,  Miss  Gould, 
Mis  Sedgwick,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Lytton  Bulwer,  and 
Ben  Disraeli  have  been  so  afiectionately  patted  on  the 
hock. 

Of  Mr.  fiiattson's  8tffU  the  less  we  say  the  better. 
It  ii  quite  good  enough  for  Mr.  Mattson*s  matter.  Be- 
■des— all  fine  writers  have  pet  words  and  phrases. 
Mr.  Fay  had  his  "  6iu<m"— Mr.  Simms  had  his  "  cotb," 
"faiS>,*'and  "oU-Hmet"— and  Mr.  M.  must  be  allowed 
his  **mcku"  and  **9o  muehes"  Such  is  genius ! — and 
so  much  for  the  Adventures  of  an  Enthusiast!  But  we 
most  positively  say  a  word  in  regard  to  Mr.  Mattson's 
eniiitim.  On  page  97,  voL  ii,  our  author  is  discoursing 
of  the  novel  which  his  hero  is  about  to  indite.  He  is 
spealting  more  particularly  of  HtUs,  Let  us  see  what 
he  says. 

"Ao  ill-cfaosen  title  is  sufficient  to  condemn  the  best 
of  books.  Never  does  an  author  exhibit  his  taste  and 
skill  more  than  in  this  particular.  Just  think  for  a 
moment  of  the  Frenchman* »  venion  qf  Doctor  Johnoon^t 
*RmmhUr'  mio  *Le  Chevalier  Errant,'  and  tohat  waa  ttiU 
amt  tmtghakU,  ku  mnoeetUly  addresemg  the  author  hy  the 
efpdlation  oj  Mr,  Vagabond!  By  the  way,  the  modern 
fiitiatics  were  somewhat  remarkable  in  the  choice  of 
their  titles.  Take  for  example  the  following—*  The 
Shtf^the  Sptritaol  Jlpotheeary'  and  *  Some  fine  Baaketa 
Mfd  ta  the  Oten  of  Charity^  earefidly  conserved  for  the 
Ckkkene  ^  the  Ckurch,  the  Sparrowe  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  SweH  SwaUowB  ofSatpotion.*^* 

Having  admired  this  specimen  of  deep  research,  let 
OS  tarn  to  page  125,  voL  ii.  Mr.  Ulric  is  here  vindi> 
eating  himself  from  some  charges  brought  against  his 
hook.  Have  patience,  gentle  reader,  while  we  copy 
what  he  says. 

"In  the  first  place  we  are  accused  of  mdgarify.  In 
this  respect  we  certainly  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
Plantot,  who  was  censured  by  the  satirical  Horace  for 
the  same  thing.  Next  come  Ignorance,  Fonsly,  and  iSte- 
fi^  Of  tM  first  two,  the  classic  reader  will  not  for- 
get that  Aristotle  (who  wrote  not  less  than  four  hundred 
tolomes)  was  calumniated  by  Cicero  and  Plutarch,  both 
of  whom  endeavored  to  make  it  appear  that  he  was 
ignenai  as  well  as  vain.  But  what  of  our  stupidity  7 
Sooates  himself  was  treated  by  Athensus  as  iUitertde  : 
the  divine  Pbto,  called  by  some  the  philosopher  of  the 
Christians,  by  <Hhen  the  god  of  philosophers,  was  ac- 
cused by  Theopompus  of  lying,  by  Aristophanes  of 
i"^,  and  by  Aulus  Oellius  of  robbery.  The  fifth 
^rge  is  a  leanl  of  invenHon,  Pliny  has  alleged  the 
ttme  thing  ofVirpI  and  surely  it  is  some  consolation 
to  know  that  we  have  such  excellent  company.    And 


last,  though  not  least,  is  plagiariniL  Here  again  Nau- 
crates  tells  us  that  Homer  pillaged  some  of  his  best 
thoughu  from  the  library  at  Memphis.  It  Is  recorded, 
moreover,  that  Horace  plundered  from  the  minor  Greek 
poets,  and  Virgil  from  his  great  prototype,  Homer,  as 
well  as  Nicander,  and  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Why  then 
should  we  trouble  ourselves  about  these  sweeping  de- 
nunciations ?" 

What  a  learned  man  is  Morris  Mattson,  Esq. !  He  is 
intimately  versed  not  only  in  Horace,  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
Plutarch,  Virgil,  Homer,  Plato,  Pliny,  and  Aristo- 
phanes— ^but  {credat  Judaua  i)  in  Nidtinder,  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,  Naucrates,  Athenaeus,  Theopompus,  and  Apollo- 
nius Rhodius!  I.  EVIsraeli,  however,  the  father  of  Ben 
D'Israeli  aforesaid,  is  (we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
it,)  one  of  the  most  scoundrelly  plagiarists  in  Christen- 
dom. He  has  not  scrupled  to  steal  entire  passages 
verbatim  from  Paul  Ulric!  On  page  1,  vol.  ii,  second 
edition,  of '  The  CurioaUiea  of  Literature,'  in  a  chapter  on 
TUtee,  we  have  all  about  Dr.  Johnson,  Le  Chevalier 
Errant,  and  Mr.  Vagabond,  precisely  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Mattson.  O  thou  abandoned  robber,  D'Israeli! 
Here  is  the  sentence.  It  will  be  seen,  that  it  corres- 
ponds with  the  firet  sentence  italicized  in  the  paragraph 
(above)  beginning  *  An  ill-chosen  title,  &c.'  '*  The 
Rambler  was  so  little  underalood,  at  the  time  o(  its 
appearance,  that  a  French  Journalist  has  translated  it 
'  Le  Chevalier  Errant,'  and  a  foreigner  drank  Johnson's 
health  one  day,  by  innocently  addressing  him  by  the 
appellation  of  Mr.  Vagabond!"  And  on  page  II,  of 
the  same  volume,  we  perceive  the  following,  which 
answera  to  the  second  sentence  italicized  in  the  para- 
graph above  mentioned.  *'  A  collection  of  passages  from 
the  Fathere  is  called '  The  Shop  of  the  Spiritual  Apothe- 
cary'—one  of  these  works  beare  the  elaborate  title 
'  Some  fine  Baskets  baked  in  the  Oven  of  Charily, 
carefully  conserved  for  the  Chickens  of  the  Church, 
the  Sparrows  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  Sweet  Swallows  of 
Salvation.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  D>Is- 
raeli's  having  pilfered  this  thing  from  Paul  Ulric,  for 
Mr.  Mattson  having,  inadvertently  we  suppose,  written 
Baaketa  for  Biaeuita,  the  error  is  adopted  by  the  plagiarist. 
But  we  have  a  still  more  impudent  piece  of  robbery  to 
mention.  The  whole  of  the  ervdUion,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  words  in  the  paragraph  above,  beginning '  In  the 
first  place  we  are  accused  of  vulgarity,'  &c  is  to  be 
found  on  page  42,  vol.  i,  second  edition,  of  The  '  Curi' 
oaitieaP  Let  us  transcribe  some  of  Disraeli's  words  in 
illustration  of  our  ramark.  We  refer  the  reader  for  more 
particular  information  to  the  book  itseIC 

"  Horace  censures  the  ooaree  humor  of  Plautus — 
Aristotle  (whose  industry  composed  more  than  four 
hundred  volumes)  has  not  been  less  spared  by  the  critics. 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Cicero  and  Plutarch  have  forgotten 
nothing  that  can  lend  to  show  his  i^orance,  his  ambi- 
tion, and  his  vanity — Socrates,  considered  as  the  wisest, 
and  most  moral  of  nten,  Cicero  treated  as  en  usurer, 
and  the  pedant  Athenaeus  as  illiterate — Plato,  who  has 
been  called,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  Moses  of 
Athens ;  the  philosopher  of  the  Christians  by  Arnobius, 
and  the  god  of  philosophere  by  Cicero;  Athenasus ac- 
cuses of  cn?y  ;  Theopompus  of  lying;  Suidas  of  ava- 
rice ;  Aulus  Gellius  of  robbery  ;  Porphyry  of  inconti- 
nence, and  Aristophanes  of  impiety — Virgil  is  destitute 
of  invention,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  Pliny — Nau- 
crates points  out  the  source  (of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,) 
in  the  library  at  Memphis,  which,  according  to  him, 
the  blind  bard  completely  pillac;ed — ^Horace  has  been 
blamed  for  Uie  free  use  he  maae  of  the  minor  Greek 
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poet*.  Even  the  author  of  his  (Virgil's)  a]x>Iogy,  has 
MnfesMcl  that  he  has  stolen,  from  Homer,  his  greatest 
beauties,  £iom  Apollonius  Rhodius  many  of  his  pathetic 
passages,  and  from  Nicander  hints  for  his  Georgics.** 

Well,  Mr.  Mattson,  what  have  you  to  say  for  yoiur-^ 
self  7    Is  not  I.  DHsraeli  the  most  impudent  thief  since 
the  days  of  Prometheus? 

In  summing  up  an  opinion  of  Paul  Ulric,  it  is  by  no 
means  our  intention  to  mince  the  matter  at  all.  The 
book  is  despicable  in  every  respect.  Such  are  the  works 
which  bring  dailyjdiscredit  upon  our  national  literature. 
We  have  no  right  to  complain  of  being  laughed  at 
abroad  when  so  villainous  a  compound,  as  the  thing  we 
now  hold  in  our  hand,  of  incongruous  folly,  plagiarism, 
immorality,  inanity,  and  bombast,  can  conmiand  at  any 
moment  both  a  puff  and  a  publisher.  To  Mr.  Mattson 
himself  we  have  only  one  word  to  say  before  throwing 
his  book  into  the  fire.  Dress  it  up,  good  sir,  for  the 
nursery,  and  call  it  the  "  Life  and  Surprising  Adven- 
tures of  Dingy  O'Dirty."  Humph !— Only  think  of 
Plato,  Pliny,  Aristotle,  Aristophanes,  Nicander,  Aulus 
GelUus.  Naucrates,  Athensus,  Theopompus  and  Apol- 
lonius Rhodius ! ! 

MARTIN'S  GAZETTEER. 

A  A*ei0  and  Comprekentioe  GateUeer  ^f  Virginia^  and 
the  Diitriet  qf  CoUmbia :  eontmning  a  copious  coUeeiUm 
tlf  Geographical,  StaHatied,  PoUiietd,  Commercial^  Rdigi- 
out,  Moral  and  Miscellaneout  Itiformatiim,  collected  and 
eompiUdfrom  the  mott  respectabU,  and  chiejlyjrom  original 
aources  ,•  by  Joseph  Jtfurlin.  To  which  is  added  a  History 
^  Virginia  from  Us  first  settlement  to  the  year  1754 :  wilh 
an  abstract  qf  the  principal  events  from  that  period  to  the 
independence  qf  Virginia,  written  expressly  for  the  work, 
»y  a  cUizen  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville :  Published  by 
Joseph  Martin,      1835. 

We  ought  to  have  noticed  this  book  sooner.  Mr. 
Martin  deserves  well  of  the  country  for  having  laid  the 
foundation,  amidst  numerous  obstacles,  of  a  work  of 
great  utility  and  importance.  In  his  preface,  he  dis- 
avows all  pretension  to  literary  attainment,  and  claims 
only  the  merit  of  enterprise  and  perseverance  in  the 
execution  of  his  design.  He  is  entitled  to  all  the  re- 
wards of  a  bold  pioneer,  struggling  with  pecuniary  dif- 
ficulties, and,  we  might  add,  with  public  indifference,  in 
amassing  a  lai^e  amount  of  valuable  information — ^inte- 
resting to  almost  every  man  in  the  Commonwealth.  It 
is  one  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  a  high  state  of  politi- 
cal excitement  in  any  country,  that  what  is  really  and 
substantially  good,  is  forgotten  or  neglected.  The 
resources  of  our  great  Commonwealth  are  immense, 
and  if  we  could  once  get  the  public  mind  into  a  condi- 
tion favorable  to  their  full  development,  the  most  im- 
portant consequences  might  be  expected  to  follow. 
Societies  and  associations  for  collecting  information  in 
the  various  departments  of  moral  and  physical  science, 
have  abounded  in  most  countries  having  the  least  pre- 
tension to  civilization  ;  and  even  in  some  of  the  States 
of  our  confederacy,  it  is  known  that  an  enlightened 
spirit  of  inquiry  exists  on  the  same  subject  Our  own 
state  indeed,  boastful  as  it  is  of  its  early  history,  the 
renown  of  some  of  its  sons,  and  its  abundant  natural 
advantages,  has  nevertheless,  we  are  pained  to  admit, 
manifested  too  little  of  that  public  spirit  which  has 
animated  other  communities.    Of  laus,  indeed,  some 


signs  have  been  exhibited  of  a  more  libend  and  resolute 
course  of  action,  and  we  are  not  without  hope  that 
these  efiTorts  will  be  crowned  by  highly  useful  and  prac- 
tical results. 

It  is  because  Mr.  Martin  has  been  obliged  to  rely 
principally  upon  individual  contributions,  in  order  to 
obtain  which  he  most  necessarily  have  used  great  dili- 
gence, and  submitted  to  much  pecuniary  sacrifice,  that 
we  think  him  entitled  to  a  double  portion  of  praise. 
Few  individuals  would,  under  such  circumstances,  have 
incurred  the  risk  of  failure ;  and  our  wonder  is,  not 
that  the  work  is  not  perfect,  but  that,  contending  with 
so  many  disadvantages,  it  should  have  so  nearly  accom- 
plished what  has  been  long  a  desidere^um  in  Virginia 
literature.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  any  thing  like  a 
minute  analysis  of  its  contents.  The  arrangement  of 
the  volume  strikes  us  as  superior  to  the  ordinary  alpha- 
betical plan;  and  although  there  is  much  repetition 
even  in  its  present  form,  much  more  we  think  has  been 
avoided.  That  part  of  the  General  Description  of  the 
State,  which  especially  treats  of  the  climate,  is  admi- 
rably well  written ;  and,  considering  the  scantiness  of 
the  author's  materials,  owing  to  the  general  neglect  of 
meteorological  observations  in  Virginia,  his  reasoning 
is  clear,  forcible,  and  philosophical.  In  the  Sketch 
which  is  given  of  the  county  of  Louisa,  we  think  we 
can  recognize  a  pen  which  has  not  unfrequently 
adorned  the  pages  of  the  "Messenger" — and  the  His- 
tory of  the  State  from  its  earliest  settlement,  appended 
to  the  work,  is  written  with  vigor  and  ability,  and,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  with  accuracy.  If  Mr.  Martin  is 
sustained  by  public  liberality,  which  we  earnestly  hope 
will  be  the  case,  he  will  not  only  be  enabled,  in  the  next 
edition,  to  correct  such  imperfections  as  may  be  found 
to  exist  in  the  present,  but  to  engraft  a  large  amount  of 
additional  information,  derived  from  authentic  sources. 
The  report  of  Professor  Rogers,  for  example,  on  the 
Geology  of  Virginia,  made  to  the  present  Legislature, 
will  shed  much  light  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
State;  and  the  report  of  the  President  and  Directors  of 
the  Literary  Fund,  embracing  as  it  does,  detailed  infor- 
mation witli  respect  to  all  our  literary  institutions,  will 
greatly  illustrate  the  means  in  operation  for  diffusing 
the  blessings  and  benefits  of  education.  The  statistical 
tables,  too,  can  be  revised  and  corrected  in.  another  edi- 
tion ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  many  individuals  into 
whose  hands  the  work  may  fall,  will  voluntarily  con- 
tribute such  suggestions  and  improvements  as  their 
means  of  information  will  authorize.  Such  a  work  to 
the  man  of  business,  and  to  the  traveller,  and  indeed  to 
the  general  reader,  is  invaluable,  and  we  heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  public  patronage. 

ROSE-HILL. 

Rose-Hill :  A  Tale  of  the  (Hd  Dominion.  By  a  Virgi- 
fdan,    Philadelphia :  Key  4>  BiddU. 

This  is  an  unpretending  little  duodecimo  of  about 
two  hundred  pages.  It  embraces  some  events  connected 
with  two  (fictitious)  families  in  the  Western  section  q( 
Virginia  during  the  Revolution.  The  chief  merit  of  the 
work  consists  in  a  vein  of  piety  and  strict  morality  per- 
vading its  pages.  The  story  itself  is  interesting,  but 
not  very  well  put  together,  while  the  style  might  be 
amended  in  many  respects.  We  wish  the  book,  how- 
ever, every  success. 
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CHIEF  JUSTICE  MARSHALL. 

1.  A  Etdogy  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  John  Jtfor- 
ffML  Deiitertd  of  the  requett  of  the  CwneiU  of  Phila- 
Mpkk,  em  the  24Uk  nf  SeptenAer,  1 S35.  By  Horace  Bin- 
iifjk    /p.  55. 

%  Ji  Dtsemane  an  the  Life,  ^e.  rf  John  Marshall,  L, 
L.  D.  Pronouneed  on  the  ISth  qf  October,  1835,  ai  the 
rrfnesf  tf  the  Suffolk  Bar  (Boston.)  By  Joseph  Story,  L. 
L.  D.,  anipvbliaked  at  their  request,    pp.  70. 

3.  J§n  OraUan  om  ika  Life  and  Character  of  John  Mar- 
sht^laU  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  pronouneed 
hefan  the  CUixens  of  J9Uxandria,  D,  C.  Augast  12,  1835. 
%  Edgar  Snowden,    PubHshid  hy  reqtust  qf  the  Com' 


A  formal  criticism  upon  these  discourses,  is  the  least 
of  oar  intentions  in  placing  them  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  Not  that  they  are  either  unworthy  of  cri- 
ticism, or  incapable  of  abiding  its  test :  but  that,  slight 
sod  unpretending  as  they  are  in  their  form  and  guise, 
the  consideration  which  their  uncommon  literary  merits 
would  otherwise  ensure  them,  is  in  great  part  lost,  in 
the  OTerahadowing  naagnilude  of  their  subject  To  be 
engrossed  by' beauties  or  defects  (if  there  are  defects) 
io  the  style  of  a  shilling  pamphlet,  when  its  theme  is 
''the  Life,  Character  and  Serrices**  of  one  who  blended 
the  beneTolence  and  purity  of  Hale,  the  piercing  and 
comprehennre  genius  of  Mansfield,  and  the  logical  pow- 
er of  Erskine ;  and  who,  in  the  majestic  simplicity  of 
Tsried  yet  harmonious  greatness,  as  we  yerily  believe, 
is  next  to  Washington  ;  would  be  to  imitate  Seneca's 
gnuBmarian,  who  in  reading  Virgil,  thinks  only  of 
Isois  rntd  «&orfs-~di8regarding  all  the  charms  of  inci- 
deoc,  and  all  the  glories  of  imagery.  What  we  have 
to  fay  of  the  discourses,  therefore,  shall  be  little  more, 
than  that  they  are  worthy  of  their  authors ;  who  by 
these  productions,  if  these  stood  alone,  have  shown 
minds  proof  against  tlie  cramping  tendencies  of  a  pro- 
fesaion,  so  much  better  fitted  (according  to  Mr.  Burke) 

^Tha  Uia  boor  at*  which  we  Hare  receired  ihia  pamphlet,  has 
pKreotad  oa  from  speaking  as  fulJj  as  we  intended  of  ita  diatin- 
f  oiahed  mtriiau  It  vrould  have  given  na  great  pleaaure  to  hare 
mbodied,  io  tiM  text  of  thia  aniclo,  portiona  of  Mr.  Snowden*a 
Oracioo— aa  Oration  jnatl/  entitled  to  companionship  with  the 
BteoaarM  of  Judge  Story,  and  the  Ealogy  of  Mr.  Binnej.  We 
■ma  new,  however,  at  thia  late  day,  confine  ourselrea  to  a  ge- 
Mnl  cxprcaeioa  of  oooiDieodatioo,  and  a  ahort  extract  from  the 
OQociosMo  of  the  Oration. 

**  Bat  the  *  good'  of  Marshall  la  not  Interred  with  hia  bonea. 
B  lives  after  him,  and  will  lire  after  him  in  ail  time  to  come. 
The  inoeaaa  of.  virtue  which  he  burned  upon  hia  country 'a  altar, 
viU  conihiaa  to  rise  to  heaven,  and  diffuae  itself  throughout  the 
land  for  all  folloaring  generationa.  When  our  children  shall 
read  the  story  of  his  life,  they  will  find  it  one  which,  in  ita  purity 
and  beaoty,  canooc  bo  aurpaaaed  by  the  hiatory  of  any  other 
BMo  of  ow  age.  And  who  can  calculate  the  extent  of  the  In  flu* 
eooe  of  each  a  character  vpon  (he  heaita  and  minda  of  thia  peo- 
ple, and  even  npoo  the  future  destinies  of  thia  country,  in  regu- 
latmgthe  dippoeitioiMi  of  those  who  aspire  and  thoee  who  are 
called  to  the  high  places  of  the  nation  ?  Who  can  aay  that  it  will 
BOtperrade  the  moral  atmosphere,  ao  as  to  correct  many  of  thoae 
evil  tendencies  which  we  now  see  constantly  dereloping  Ihihi' 
solves.  We  want  each  men  aa  Marshall  to  rise  up  in  our  midst, 
and  ahsd  aroood  the  chastened  light  of  iheir  influence.  The 
glara  of  military  fame,  and  the  gliuering  trappings  of  power, 
daaxle  hsi  too  sAsa  to  delode  thoee  who  gase  at  them  with  ad- 
■iraHoo.  Bat  apoo  the  bisIIow  radianes  of  hia  virtoes  we  can 
all  look  with  Qoclooded  eyes— we  can  all  dwell  wHh  onmlngled 
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to  qmcken  and  invigorate,  than  to  open  and  liberalize  the 
intellect.  All  of  them  haye  given  narratiyes,  crowded 
with  interesting  particulars ;  and,  what  might  not  have 
been  expected  from  his  less  intimate  association  with 
the  deceased,  Mr.  Binney  seems  to  have  acquired  a 
larger  store  of  these,  than  Judge  Story.  The  letter, 
however,  (what  might  have  been  p»  little  expected  from 
his  grave  judicial  station,  so  long  occupied)  has  adorned 
his  pages  more  highly,  with  the  flowers  and  graces  of 
style. 

But  our  main  design  in  bringing  them  before  our 
readers,  is  to  present,  at  the  smallest  possible  ex- 
pense of  labor  to  ourselves,  an  outline  of  his  life,  and 
a  just  view  of  his  character,  whose  talents  and  virtues 
they  have  both  so  successfully  commemorated.  With 
this  intent,  we  purpose  making  large  extracts  from  the 
discourses ;  and  even  where  we  do  not  literally  quote, 
we  are  willing  to  be  regarded  as  merely  paraphrasing 
them,— for  by  far  the  most  of  the  incidents  we  are  about 
to  give,  are  drawn  from  no  other  source.  We  agree, 
with  Lord  Bacon,  that  in  general,  it  is  '*only  the  meaner 
sort  of  books*'  that  should  be  thus  hashed  and  read  at 
second-hand ;  and  that  "distilled  books  are,  like  common 
distilled  waters,  flashy  things.'*  But  stinted. time  and 
space  oblige  us  here  to  be  content  with  a  rifaeimento,  in 
which  we  trust  our  readers  may  still  find  much  of  the 
savor  of  the  viands  whence  we  make  our  extracts. 

John  Marshall  was  bom  Sept.  84th,  1765,  in  Fau- 
quier County,  Virginia — a  little  more  than  two  months 
after  Braddock's  defeat ;  and  was  the  eldest  of  fifteen 
children,  of  Thomas  Marshall,  who  was  a  colonel  in 
the  continental  line  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  re- 
markable for  courage,  and  for  strength  of  mind.  His 
courage  was  signalized  at  the  Battles  of  Trenton  and 
Brandywine ;  his  regiment,  at  the  latter,  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  attacking  column  led  by  Comwallis  in  per- 
son. Though  greatly  outnumbered,  it  "maintained  its 
position  without  losing  an  inch  of  ground,  until  both  its 
flanks  were  turned,  its  ammunition  nearly  expended, 
and  more  than  half  the  ofllicers  and  one  third  of  the 
soldiers  were  killed  or  wounded.  Col.  Marshall,  whose 
horse  had  received  two  balls,  then  retired  in  good  order 
to  resume  his  position  on  the  right  of  his  division,  but  it 
had  already  retreated."'*'  The  heroism  of  such  a  father, 
could  not  be  lost  upon  the  son. 

The  sparsely  peopled  region  in  which  he  lived,  co- 
operating with  a  narrow  fortune,  afforded  Col.  Marshall 
but  little  opportunity  for  sending  his  children  to  school; 
and  he  was  compelled  to  be  almost  exclusively  himself 
their  teacher.  In  his  eldest  son  he  early  implanted  a 
taste  for  English  literature ;  "especially  for  poetry  and 
history .'^  At  the  age  of  twelve,  John  had  transcribed 
the  whole  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  and  some  of  his 
Moral  Essays ;  and  had  committed  to  memory  many  of 
the  noost  interesting  passages  of  that  distinguished  poet. 

"The  love  of  poetry,  thaa  awakened  In  hia  warm  andrlgorotw 
mind,  aoon  exerted  a  commanding  influence  over  IL  He  became 
enamored  of  the  claaaical  writera  of  the  old  English  achool,  of 
Milton,  and  Shakapeare,  and  Dryden,  and  Pope;  and  waa  in- 
atructed  by  their  aolid  aenae  and  beautiful  Imagery.  In  the  en- 
thuaiasm  of  youth,  he  often  indulged  himaelf  in  poetical  compo- 
aitiona,  and  freely  gave  up  hia  leiaure  houra  to  Ihoae  dellciona 
dreaminga  with  thermuaea,  which  (aay  what  we  may)  conatltuia 
with  many  the  purest  eource  of  pleaaure  In  the  gayer  aeensa  of 
IHe,  and  the  aweeteat  conaoladon  In  the  houra  of  adveralty. 

ai.  MarahalPa  l^ashlngton,  IM. 
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"One  of  iheb«8t  recomtneDdationt,  Indeed,  of  ibe  early  colU* 
ration  of  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  the  kindred  branches  of  lltera* 
ture,  is,  that  it  does  not  expire  with  youth.  It  aifords  to  maturer 
yean  a  refreshlnf  relaxation  from  the  serere  cares  of  business, 
and  to  old  age  a  quiet  aod  welcome  employment,  always  within 
reach,  and  always  bringing  with  it,  if  not  the  charms  of  novelty, 
at  least  the  soothing  reminiscences  of  other  days.  The  Toury  of 
the  muses  may  not  always  tread  upon  enchanted  ground  ;  but 
the  gerule  influences  of  fiction  and  song  will  steal  over  his 
thoughts,  and  breathe,  as  It  were,  into  his  soul  the  fragrance  of 
a  second  spring  of  life. 

**  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  down  to  Its  rery  close, 
Mr.  Marf  hall  continued  to  cultiTate  a  taste  for  general  literature, 
and  especially  for  those  departments  of  it,  which  had  been  the 
farorite  studies  of  his  youth.  He  was  familiar  with  all  its  light, 
as  well  as  Us  more  recondite,  |»odoctions.  He  read  with  intense 
interest,  as  his  leisure  would  allow,  all  the  higher  literature  of 
modern  times  ;  and,  especially,  the  works  of  the  great  matters  of 
the  art  were  his  constant  delight.**— [Judj^e  Story.} 

The  entire  compatibility  of  such  a  love  for  elegant 
literature  with  "the  severe  logicand  closeness  of  thought, 
which  belonged  to"  Judge  Marshall's  character,  is  well 
vindicated  by  Judge  Story's  observations,  as  well  as 
by  many  illustrious  examples.  Among  them  may  be 
named  William  Wiru  The.  flowery  complexion  of  his 
writings,  his  evident  delight  in  works  of  fancy,  and  the 
extraordinary  graces  of  his  oratory,  made  tlie  multitude 
believe  him  to  be  "of  imagination  all  compact."  But 
he  was  in  truth  far  more  profoundly  versed  in  the  dry, 
intricate  lore  of  his  profession,  and  by  far  more  capable 
of  thridding  its  nicest  subtleties,  than  thousands,  whose 
whole  minds  have  been  occupied  with  its  "mystic,  dark, 
discordant*'  tomes.  We  have  been  told  by  one  who  knew 
him  intimately,  that  there  were  few  harder  students  than 
Mr.  Wirt:  and  that  our  informant  had  known  him  re- 
peatedly sit  for  six  or  seven  hours  at  a  time,  intensely 
engaged  in  examining  a  single  question  of  law  ;  and 
this  too,  at  a  period  of  his  life  when  the  world  thought 
him  little  more  than  a  frothy  declaimer,  a  spouter  of 
poetry,  and  an  inditer  of  light  newspaper  essays.  But 
to  return — Judge  Story  presents  us  most  pleasing  views 
of  Col.  Marshall's  chamcter,  derived  from  conversations 
with  his  more  distinguished  son : 

"  I  have  often  heard  the  Chief  Justice  speak  of  him 
in  terms  of  the  deepest  auction  and  reverence."  .... 
'*  Indeed,  he  never  named  his  fother,  without  dwelling 
on  his  character  with  a  fond  and  winning  enthusiasm. 
It  was  a  theme,  on  which  he  broke  out  with  spontaneous 
eloquence ;  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  most  persuasive 
confidence,  he  would  deli^^t  to  expatiate  on  his  virtues 
and  talents.  'My  father,'  be  wouk)  say  with  kindled 
feelings  and  emphasis,  'my  father  was  a  far  abler  man 
than  any  of  his  sons.  To  him  I  owe  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  all  my  own  success  in  life.'  Such  praise  from 
such  lips  is  inexpressibly  precioua,  I  know  not  whether 
it  be  roost  honorable  to  the  parent,  or  to  the  chikl.  It 
warms,  while  it  elevates  our  admiration  of  both." 

There  ia  great  truth  in  the  remark,  that  children 
reared  among  numerous  brothers  and  sisters  are  the  more 
apt,  on  that  account,  to  make  good  men  and  women. 
The  kindly  affections  are  more  exercised ;  emulation, 
tempered  by  such  love  as  prevents  its  festering  into 
malignity,  stimulates  to  greater  activity  of  body  and  of 
mind ;  each  one  has  less  expectation  of  hereditary  for- 
tune—that great  palsier  of  useful  energies ;  and  each 
comes  in  for  less  of  that  parental  fondness,  which,  when 
concentrated  upon  one,  or  two,  or  three  children,  so  often 
spoils  their  charaeten,  and  embitters  their  lives.  To  the , 


influence  of  this  truth  upon  young  Manhalt's  destinies, 
add  the  judicious  training  and  admirable  example  of  an 
intelligent  father,  and  the  hardy,  active  life  he  led,  in  a 
wild  and  mountainous  region  abounding  in  game — and 
many  of  the  best  traits  in  his  character,  as  well  as  much 
of  his  subsequent  eminence,  are  at  once  accounted  for. 

At  fourteen,  he  was  sent  to  Westmoreland,  one  hun- 
dred miles  off,  where  for  a  year  he  was  instructed  in  La- 
tin by  a  clergyman  named  Campbell,  and  where  James 
Monroe  was  one  of  his  fellow  students.  Returning  then 
to  his  father's  house,  he,  for  another  year,  received  in- 
struction in  Latin  from  a  Scotch  clergyman  named 
Thompson  ;  "and  this  was  the  whole  of  the  classical 
tuition  he  ever  obtained."'^  By  the  aasistance  of  his 
father,  however,  and  the  persevering  effiwts  of  his  own 
mind,  he  continued  to  enlarge  his  knowledge,  while  he 
strengthened  his  body  by  "  hardy,  athletic  exercises  in 
the  open  air.  He  engaged  in  field  sports ;  he  wandered 
in  the  deep  woods ;  he  indulged  his  solitary  meditations 
amidst  the  wildest  scenery  of  nature ;  he  delighted  to 

brush  away  the  earliest  dew  of  the  morning.'*    

"  It  was  to  these  early  habits  in  a  mountainous  region, 
that  he  probably  owed  that  robust  and  vigorous  consti- 
tution, which  carried  him  almost  to  the  close  of  his  life 
with  the  freshness  and  firmness  of  manhood."t 

.About  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  had  commenced, 
the  study  of  the  Law,  the  lowering  aspect  of  affitirs  be- 
tween the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain  attracted  his 
notice,  and  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  acquiring  of 
military  skill,  in  a  volunteer  corps  of  the  neighborhood. 
At  length  news  came,  of  the  battle  of  Lexington.  A 
militia  company,  in  which  he  held  a  commission,  was 
ordered  to  assemble  at  a  place  ten  miles  from  hisfathei^ 
house.  Mr.  Binney  says,  "A  kinsman  and  contempo- 
rary, who  was  an  eye  witness  of  this  scene,  has  thus 
described  it  to  me  ; — 

"It  was  In  May,  1775.  He  was  then  a  youth  of  nineteen.  Thi 
murter  field  was  some  twenty  miles  distantfrom  the  Court  Houk, 
and  a  section  of  country  peopled  by  tillers  of  the  earth.  Buman 
of  the  occurrences  near  Boston,  had  circulated  whh  the  dfect  of 
alarm  and  i^tation,  but  without  the  means  of  ascertaining  lbs 
truth,  for  not  a  newspaper  was  primed  nearer  than  WHliaDS- 
burg,  nor  was  one  taken  within  the  bounds  of  the  mlliiia  eocs- 
pany,  though  large.  The  Captain  had  called  the  company  n- 
gether,  and  was  expected  to  attend,  but  did  noc  John  MaisbaH 
had  been  appointed  Lieutenant  to  iL  His  father  had  formerly 
commanded  k.  Soon  after  Lieutenant  Marshall's  appeennee 
on  the  ground,  those  who  knew  him  clustered  about  him  to  greet 
him,  others  from  cnrio^y  and  to  hear  the  news. 

**He  preceded  to  Inform  the  company  that  the  Captain  would 
not  be  there,  and  that  he  had  been  appointed  Lleotaoant  iostesd 
of  a  belter  :~that  he  had  come  to  meet  them  as  fellow  sal* 
dlers,  who  were  likely  to  be  called  oo  to  defend  their  coostiy, 
and  theh*  own  rights  and  liberties  Invaded  by  the  British :— that 
there  had  been  a  battle  at  Lexington  In  Massachnsetis,  betwstt 
the  British  and  Americans,  in  which  the  Americans  were  Ticto* 
rious,  hut  that  more  fighting  was  expected^— thai  soldlcn  vcn 
called  for,  and  that  It  was  time  to  brighten  thetr  fire  arms,  and 
learn  to  use  them  In  the  fleld^r-snd  that  If  they  would  fall  iotoa 
single  line,  he  would  show  them  the  new  manual  exercise,  ftr 
which  purpose  he  had  brought  his  gun,— bringing  it  up  lo  bia 
shoulder.  The  sergeants  put  the  men  in  line,  and  their  fogl*' 
man  presented  himself  in  front  to  the  right.  His  figure,  saya  M* 
T^erable  kinsman,  I  hare  now  before  roe.  He  was  about  mt 
feet  high,  straight  and  rather  slender,  of  daric  complexion- 
showing  liule  if  any  rosy  red,  yet  good  health,  the  ootlloe  of  tbi 
face  nearly  a  circle,  and  within  that,  eyes  dark  to  Mackseii, 
strong  and  penetrating,  beaming  with  inielUgence  and  good  na- 
ture ;  so  upright  forehead,  ntfaer  low,  was  isfmiasied  ia  a  hoii' 


♦  Mr.  Binney. 
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iMiil  Hm  %7  A  nmm  or  ravMi^bkick  hair  of  imumial  thicknera 
•od  Mra^dU^lM  fMUtfw  of  the  face  w«ra  in  harmooy  with 
thji  mKfiae,  and  the  temple*  fullj  deTeloped.  The  result  of  thie 
contiMtiw  vu  interesxing  and  very  agreeable.  The  bodj  and 
IMm  indiatod  agilky,  rather  than  eirength,  in  which,  however, 
k«  «it  bjr  BO  nnana  deftdenc  He  wore  a  purple  or  pale>hlue 
JHBtMig-eiwt,  and  trowaera«f  the  aame  material  fringed  with 
vtac  A  roood  blade  hat,  mounted  with  the  bocka«uil  for  a 
cockade,  erowned  the  figure  and  tlie  man. 

"He  wcai  through  the  manual  exercise  by  word  and  motion 
defflMniely  prooouneed  and  performed,  in  the  iveaence  of  the 
OBBpuj,  bdfare  he  required  the  men  to  imitate  him ;  and  then 
prooeedcd  to  exercise  them,  with  the  most  perfect  temper.  Kever 
did  man  posseas  a  temper  more  happy,  or  if  otherwise,  more 
raMwd  or  better  disciplined. 

"  Aftsr  a  few  lessons,  the  company  were  dismissed,  and  inform- 
ed that  if  they  wished  to  hear  more  about  the  war,  and  would 
r«a  a  cireie  aroond  him,  he  would  tell  them  what  he  under* 
Mood  about  iL  The  circle  was  formed,  and  he  addressed  the 
toopa&y  for  something  like  an  hour.  I  remember,  for  I  was  near 
him,  that  be  spoke  at  the  close  of  his  speech  of  the  Minute  Bat- 
talioD,  about  to  be  raised,  and  said  he  was  going  into  it,  and  ex- 
peoed  to  be  joined  by  many  of  his  hearers.  He  then  challenged 
ao  aerpiaioiance  to  a  game  of  quolu,  and  they  closed  the  day 
with  foot  races,  and  other  athletic  exercises,  «f  tthieh  there  wot 
90  Itttmg.  He  had  walked  ten  miles  to  the  muster  field,  and 
momed  the  same  distance  on  foot  to  his  father's  house  at  Oak 
BUi,  where  he  arrired  a  little  alter  sonseC" 

*  This  is  a  portrait,"  to  which,  as  we  can  testify  with 
Mr.  Binney,  "  in  simplicity,  gaiety  of  heart,  and  mahli- 
nes  of  spirit,*'  John  Marshall  '' never  lost  his  resem- 
blance. All  who  knew  him  well,  will  recognize  its 
truUi  to  nature." 

Id  the  summer  of  1775,  he  was  appointed  a  Lieuten- 
ant in  the  "Minate  Battalion;"  and  having  been  sent,  in 
the  neztautamn,  to  defend  the  country  around  Norfolk 
•gsinst  a  predlitory  force  under  Lord  Dunmore,  he,  on 
the  Ml  of  December,  had  a  full  and  honorable  share  in  the 
roooessfol  action  at  the  Great  Bridge,  which  resulted  in 
Lord  IX*k  defeat,  and  flight  to  his  shipa.  In  July  1776, 
bong  msde  lieutenant  in  the  11th  Virginia  Regiment 
to  tl»  Cootinental  Service,  he  marched  to  the  Middle 
Slates,  where,  in  May  1777,  he  was  promoted  to  a  cap- 
taincy. Remaining  constantly  in  service  from  this 
time  until  the  dose  of  1779,  he  participated  largely  and 
actirdy  in  the  most  trying  difficulties  of  the  darkest 
period  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  in  the  skirmish  at 
hon  Hill,  and  the  battles  of  Brand3rwine,  Germantown, 
and  Monmouth.  "He  was  one  of  that  body  of  men, 
never  surpaased  io  the  history  of  the  world,  who,  un- 
paid, unclothed,  unfed, — tracked  the  snows  of  Valley 
Forge  with  the  blood  of  their  footsteps  in  the  rigorous 
winter  of  1778,  and  yet  turned  not  their  faces  from 
their  country  in  resentment,  or  from  their  enemies  in 
fear."^  Acting  often  as  Deputy  Judge  Advocate,  he 
formed  a  wide  acquaintance  and  influence  among  his 
brother  officers.  "  I  myself,"  says  Judge  Story,  "  have 
olten  heard  him  ^loken  of  by  these  veterans  in  terms  of 
the  highest  praise.  In  an  especial  manner,  the  officers 
of  the  Virginia  Line,  (now, '  few  and  faint,  but  fearless 
•Uir)  appeared  almost  to  idolize  him."  During  this 
period  of  his  service  he  became  acquainted  with  Gen. 
Wadiingtoo  and  CoL  Hamilton. 

In  the  vrinter  of  1779,  Captain  Marshall  was  sent  to 
Virginta  as  a  supernumerary,  to  take  the  command  of 
■odi  men  as  the  State  Legislature  might  entrust  to  him. 
He  used  this  opportunity,  to  attend  a  course  of  Law- 
I^cturei^  delivOTed  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Chancellor) 

*  Mr.  Binney. 


Wythe,  in  William  &  Mary  College ;  and  Mr.  (after^ 
wards  Bishop)  Madison's  Lectures  on  Natural  Philoso- 
phy. In  the  following  summer,  he  was  licensed  toprac* 
tise  Law ;  and  in  October,  rejoined  the  army.  It  was 
probably  on  this  occasion,  that  he  went  on  foot  from  Vir» 
gmia  to  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  be  inoculated  for  the 
small  pox ;  travelling  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  miles 
daily.  On  his  arrival,  (as  we  learn  from  one  to  whom 
he  related  the  incident,)  he  was  refused  admittance  into 
one  of  the  hotels,  on  account  of  his  long  beard  and 
shabby  clothing.  He  continued  in  the  army  till  the  end 
of  Arnold's  invasion  of  Virginia ;  when,  there  being 
still  a  redundancy  of  officers  in  the  Virginia  line,  he 
resigned  his  commission,  and  devoted  himself  to  his 
Law  studies.  The  courts  were  then  silenced  in  Virgi- 
nia, by  the  tumult  of  War.  As  soon  as  they  were 
opened,  after  the  capture  of  Cornwallis,  Mr.  Marshall 
eommenced  practice. 

"But  a  short  time  elapsed  after  his  appearsnce  at  the  bar 
of  Virginia,  before  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public  Bis 
placidity,  moderation,  and  calmness,  irresistibly  woii  the  ei^ 
teem  of  men,  and  invited  them  to  intercourse  with  him  )— his 
benevolent  heart,  and  his  serene  and  at  times  joyous  temper, 
made  him  the  cherished  companion  of  his  friendsj — his  candor 
and  integrity  attracted  the  confidence  of  the  bar; — and  that  ex-> 
traordinary  comprehension  and  grasp  of  mind,  by  which  difficul- 
ties were  seized  and  overcome  witliout  effort  or  parade,  com- 
manded the  attention  and  respect  of  the  Courts  of  Justice.  This 
is  the  traditionary  account  of  the  first  profi^sional  years  of  John 
MarshalL  He  accordingly  rose  rapidly  to  distinction,  and  to  a 
disttnctfon  which  nobody  envied,  because  he  seemed  neither  to 
vriah  it,  nor  to  he  consdoos  of  it  himself."* 

In  April  1782,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Delegates,  in  the  Virginia  Legislature ;  and  in  the 
next  autumn,  of  the  Executive  Council.  In  January 
1783,  he  married  Miss  Ambler,  daughter  of  Jacquelin 
Ambler,  then  Treasurer  of  Vii^nia.  To  this  lady  he 
had  become  attached  while  in  the  army ;  and  their  union 
of  nearly  fifty  years,  amid  tlie  most  devoted  affection, 
was  broken  by  her  death,  about  three  years  before  his 
own.  Having  fixed  his  residence  in  Richmond,  he  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  Council,  the  more  closely  to  pur- 
sue his  profession  ;  but  his  friends  And  former  constitu- 
ents in  Fauquier,  nevertheless,  elected  him  again  to 
represent  them  in  the  Legislature.  In  1787,  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  city  of  Richmond. 

Times  of  civil  trouble  had  now  come,  teeming  with 
dangers  hardly  less  than  those  which  had  beset  the 
country  ten  years  before.  The  Confederation,  by  which 
the  States  were  united,  was  found  too  feeble  a  bond  of 
union,  and  a  still  feebler  means  of  concurrent  action. 
It  could  resolve,  legislate,  and  make  requisitions  upon 
the  States  ;  but  had  no  power  to  effectuate  its  resolu- 
tions, laws,  or  requisitions.  It  could  contract  debts,  but 
not  lay  taxes  of  any  kind  to  pay  them.  It  could  declare 
war,  but  not  raise  armies  to  wage  it.  It  could  make 
treaties,  but  not  so  as  to  regulate  commerce — perhaps 
the  most  frequent  and  important  aim  of  treaties.  Each 
State  had  the  determining  of  its  own  scale  of  duties  on 
imports ;  the  power  of  coining  money,  and  of  emitting 
paper-money  at  pleasure:  conflicting  revenue-laws, 
therefore,  and  a  disordered  currency,  made  ''confusion 
worse  confounded."  The  public  debt,  incurred  by  the 
revolution,  was  unpaid.  More  than  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  continental  paper  money  were  unredeemed  ^  and 
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having  depreciated  to  the  value  of  one  dollar  for  every 
hundred,  bad  ceased  to  circulate.  Public  credit  was 
nearly  at  an  end  :  private  credit,  by  the  frequent  viola- 
tion of  contract^  was  at  an  equally  low  ebb:  the  ad- 
ministration of  civil  justice  was  suspended,  sometimes 
by  the  wilful  delinquency  of  the  courts,  sometimes  by 
state-laws,  restraining  their  proceedings.  Commerce, 
Agriculture,  Manufactures — industry  of  every  kind, — 
were  crippled.  '*  Laws  suspending  the  collection  of 
debts;  insolvent  laws ;  instalment  laws ;  tender  laws ; 
and  other  expedients  of  a  like  nature,  which,  every 
reflecting  man  knew  would  only  aggiavate  the  evils, 
were  familiarly  adopted,  or  openly  and  boldty  vindi- 
cated. Popular  leaders,  as  well  as  men  of  desperate 
fortunes,  availed  Uiemselves  (as  is  usual  on  such 
occasions)  of  this  agitating  state  of  things  to  inflame 
the  public  mind,  and  to  bring  into  public  odium  those 
wiser  statesmen,  who  labored  to  support  the  pub- 
lic faith,  and  to  preserve  the  inviolability  of  private 
contracts.*'  To  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  invest  it  with  lai^er  powers  over  the 
commerce,  the  money,  and  the  foreign  and  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  States — was  believed  by  most  people  to 
be  the  only  remedy  for  these  intolerable  evils.  Mr. 
Marshall  concurred  with  Gen.  Washington,  Mr.  Madi- 
son, and  the  majority  of  their  countrymen,  in  approv- 
ing of  thisrcmedy  ;  and  as  a  member  of  the  State  Le- 
gislature, advocated  the  call  of  a  Convention,  to  revise 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Whether  they  should 
be  so  altered,  as  to  increase  materially  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government — was  a  question  which  in  most  of 
the  State  Legislatures  elicited  strenuous  debates  ;  and 
DO  where  more,  than  in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia. 
The  men  of  this  day  have  little  idea,  how  strong  were 
the  gusts  of  discussion  at  that  momentous  period.  '*  It 
is  scarcely  possible,"  says  Judge  Story,  "  to  conceive 
the  zeal,  and  even  animosity,  with  which  the  opposing 
opinions  were  maintained."  The  dissolution  or  continu- 
ance of  the  Union,  was  freely  discussed  :  one  party 
boldly  advocating  the  former,  as  necessary  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  State-sovereignty  ;  the  other  party 
pleading  for  Union,  as  not  only  the  sole  cure  for  the 
immeasurable  ills  which  were  then  afflicting  the  land, 
but  as  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  Liberty  it- 
self, in  the  several  Stales.  And  C/ni'on,  it  was  alleged, 
could  not  be  preserved  but  by  a  more  vigorous  central 
government. 

Mr.  Marshall,  not  then  thirty  years  old,  shared  largely 
in  the  discussions  which  shook  both  the  Legislative  hall, 
and  the  popular  assemblies,  of  Virginia,  on  this  great 
question.  Mr.  Madison,  with  whom  he  served  several 
years  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  fought  "side  by  side, 
and  shoulder  to  shoulder"  with  him,  through  the  contest: 
and  **  the  friendship,  thus  formed  between  them,  was 
never  extinguished.  The  recollection  of  their  co-ope- 
ration at  that  period  served,  when  other  measures  had 
widely  separated  them  from  each  other,  still  to  keep  up 
a  lively  sense  of  each  other's  merits.  Nothing,  indeed, 
could  be  more  touching  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  than 
to  hear  from  their  lips,  in  their  latter  years,  expressions 
of  mutual  respect  and  confidence ;  or  to  witness  then: 
earnest  testimony  to  the  talents,  the  virtues,  and  the 
services  of  each  other."* 

<»  Judge  Story. 


It  was  in  these  debates,  that  Mr.  Marshairs  mind 
acquired  the  skill  in  political  discussion,  which  after- 
wards distinguished  him,  and  which  would  of  itself  have 
made  him  conspicuous  as  a  parliamentarian,  had  not 
that  talent  been  overshadowed  by  his  renown  in  a  more 
soberly  illustrious,  though  less  dazzling  career.  Here, 
too,  it  was,  that  he  conceived  that  deep  dread  of  dis- 
union, and  that  profound  conviction  of  the  necessity  for 
closer  bonds  between  the  States,  which  gave  the  color- 
ing to  the  whole  texture  of  his  opinions,  upon  federal 
politics  in  after  life. 

The  Convention  was  at  length  called ;  and  its  pro- 
duct, the  present  Federal  Constitution,  was  submitted 
for  ratification  to  the  States.  In  most  of  tliem.  Conven- 
tions were  likewise  called,  to  adopt  or  reject  iL  Mr. 
Marshall,  though  the  people  of  his  county  were  deci- 
dedly opposed  to  the  new  Constitution,  and  though  be 
avowed  on  the  hustings  his  determination  to  support  it, 
was  elected  to  the  Virginia  Convention  by  a  considera- 
ble majority.  In  that  body,  he  took  an  eflfective,  if  not 
a  leading  part.  Three  able  speeches  of  his,  in  behalf 
of  the  Constitution,  appear  in  Mr.  Robertson's  report 
of  the  Debates  :  Speeches,  seconding  with  "  masculine 
logic,  the  persuasive  talents  of  George  Nicholas,  the 
animated  flow  of  Grovernor  Randolph,  the  grave  and 
sententious  sagacity  of  Pendleton,  the  consummate 
skill  and  various  knowledge  of  Madison.*"^  Afler  an 
earnest  and  powerful  struggle  of  85  days,  the  Consti- 
tution was  agreed  to,  by  a  majority  of  but  ten  Totes — 
89  to  79  This  result  is  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
moted, by  the  news,  received  while  the  Convention  sat, 
that  nine  states  had  come  to  a  similar  decision.  The 
accession  of  Virginia  to  that  number,  already  large 
enough  to  give  the  instrument  validity  among  the  adopt- 
ing states,  ensured  its  complete  success ;  and  was  bailed 
by  its  friends  with  the  liveliest  joy. 

Judge  Story  depicts  in  vivid  colors,  the  happy  efiecta 
of  the  Government  thus  established,  upon  our  pros- 
perity :  and  exults  over  the  falsified  apprehensions  of 
those  who,  clinging  "with  an  insane  attachment"  to  the 
former  confederation,  and  "  accustomed  to  have  all  their 
affections  concentrated  upon  the  State  governments," 
saw  in  the  new  system  "  but  another  name  for  an  over- 
whelming despotism."  Undoubtedly,  the  state  of  things 
which  preceded  the  change,  was  as  bad  as,  with  such  a 
people,  it  could  well  be.  Undoubtedly,  the  new  govern- 
ment did  very  much,  to  retrieve  our  national  credit  and 
honor;  to  make  us  respected  abroad,  tranquil  and  pros- 
perous at  home.  But  still,  not  oU  is  due  to  the  Govem- 
menL  A  people,  animated  with  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
enlightened  enough  to  see  their  interests,  and  enterpris- 
ing enough  to  pursue  them  strenuously, — inhabiting, 
too,  a  country  not  peopled  to  the  extent  of  a  thousanddi 
part  of  its  immense  capabilities — would  thrive  and  grow 
powerful  in  spite  of  what  almost  any  government  could 
do  to  impede  their  onward  march.  In  the  body  politic 
there  is,  what  physicians  ascribe  to  the  body  natural,  a 
vit  meSeatrix  Jiatura,  by  which  the  wounds  of  War, 
the  deflcjtations  of  Pestilence,  and  all  the  ills  flowing  fitm 
tha  blunders  of  charlatan  statesmen,  are  healed  and  made 
amends  for.  Few  are  so  bigoted  as  not  to  admit,  that 
the  self-healing  energies  of  our  country  have  thus  at 
some  times  prevailed  over  the  hurtful  tendenciei  of  th« 
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meatiim  idipicd  by  her  rulers.  There  ia  nevertheleM 
a  ibree  Mil  bointy  in  Judge  Story's  picture  of  her  hap- 
piness dtttmake  it  worthy  of  inaertion  : 

**  We  bsveliTed,"  says  he,  **  to  see  ftll  their  fean  and  prophe- 
dMoTerO  Keltered  to  the  winds.  We  have  witnessed  the  solid 
fmtfe  and  ftnaptrHj  of  the  whole  country,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  ffsiioosJ  OoTerament,  to  an  extent  nefer  eren  imagined  by 
Hs  varnicM  friends.  We  have  seen  our  agriculture  pour  forth  its 
rvwMu  produca,  created  by  a  generous,  I  had  almost  said,  a 
profuse  iodiMtry.  The  miserable  exports,  scarcely  amounting 
ia  Om  tinss,  of  which  I  hare  been  speaking,  in  the  aggregate,  to 
the  mm  of  eae  or  two  hiindrsd  thousand  dollars,  now  almost 
rtacb  CO  forty*  millions  a  year  In  a  single  staple.  We  hare  seen 
our  commerce,  which  scarcely  crept  along  our  noiseless  docks, 
tfid  stood  moiioolesB  and  withering,  while  the  breezes  of  the 
ocean  neaned  through  the  crerices  of  our  ruined  wharres  and 
dssefted  warehouses,  spread  its  white  cauTass  in  every  dloie ; 
aod,  laden  with  its  rich  returns,  spring  buoyant  on  the  wares  of 
tlie  boae  ports ;  and  cloud  the  rery  shores  with  forests  of  roasts. 
Of  er  which  the  stars  andatripes  are  gallantly  streaming.  We  hare 
sees  our  manufactures,  awakening  from  a  deathlike  lethargy, 
crowd  erery  street  of  our  towns  and  clUea  with  their  busy  work- 
Bkea,  and  their  bnater  machinery;  and  startling  the  silence  of  our 
vide  eireams,  and  deep  dells,  and  sequestered  valleys.  We 
hare  eeeo  our  wild  waterfalls,  subdued  by  the  power  of  man, 
bftODc  the  mere  instruments  of  his  will,  and,  under  the  guidance 
of  mechanical  genius,  now  driving  with  unerripg  certainty  the 
flf  is;  ihuule,  now  wearing  the  mysterious  threads  of  the  most 
delicate  ftfarics,  and  now  pressing  the  reluctant  metals  into  form, 
as  if  they  were  but  playthings  in  the  hands  of  giants.  We  have 
seeo  onr  rivers  bear  upon  their  bright  waters  the  swelling  sails 
of  GOT  coasters,  and  the  sleepless  wheels  of  our  eteamboats  in 
eodlesi  progress.  Nay,  the  very  tides  of  the  ocean,  in  their  re- 
goter  ehb  and  flow  in  our  poru,  seem  now  hut  heralds  to  announce 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  our  uncounted  navigation.  We  have 
seca  all  these  things ;  and  we  can  scarcely  believe,  that  there 
were  days  and  nights,  nay,  months  and  years,  in  which  our 
vieeMpetriou  end  statesmen  est  down,  in  anxious  meditation 
to  deriee  the  measores  which  should  save  the  cotmtry  from  Im- 
pw&ogmin.** 

The  Constitntion  being  adopted,  Mr.  Marshall  was 
prcTailed  on  by  his  countrymen,  to  serve  again  in  the 
Legislature  till  1792  ;  although  the  claims  of  a  growing 
family  and  a  slender  fortune  had  made  him  wish,  and 
resolve,  to  quit  public  life,  and  devote  himself  exclu- 
BTely  to  his  profession.  He  was  wanted  there  by  the 
fricDds  of  the  new  system,  to  defend  its  administration 
sfalnu  the  incessant  attacks  made  upon  it  by  a  power- 
ful and  hostile  party.  This  party  consisted  of  those 
who  had  resisted  the  change,  because  they  thought  the 
proposed  government  too  strong.  Now  that  it  was 
adopted,  ihcy  naturally  sought,  by  construing  the  grants 
of  power  to  ib  with  literal  strictness,  to  prevent,  as  far 
possible,  the  dangers  to  Liberty  with  which  they 
deemed  it  pregnant.  Their  opponents,  on  the  other 
band,  having  long  regarded  veakness  in  the  centre  as 
the  great  subjectof  just  apprehension,  constantly  aimed, 
by  an  eolarged  and  liberal  (or,  as  it  has  since  been  called 
a  latitXLdhwiu)  interpretation  of  those  grants  of  power, 
to  render  them  in  the  highest  degree  counteractife  of 
the  centrifugal  tendency,  which  they  so  much  dreaded. 
This  controversy  probably  raged  most  hotly  in  Virginia. 
It  is  hard  to  forbear  a  smile  at  the  characteristic  fact,  that 
"almost  every  important  measure  of  President  Wash- 
ington's sdtninistration  was  discussed  in  her  Legislature 
with  great  freedom,  and  no  small  degree  of  warmth  and 
>cnmony.'*t   We  applaud  and  honor  the  stand  which 

*  The  exports  of  cotton  alone,  In  the  year  ending  Sept.  aOth, 
18M,  were  $I9,44B,<I0» — [Aevietoer.] 
t  Jodgs  Story. 


Virginia  has  always  taken,  fis  a  centinel  on  the  watch- 
tower  of  popular  liberty  and  state-sovereignty,  to  guard 
against  federal  usurpation.  It  is  a  duty,  allotted  to  the 
State  Legislatures  by  the  enlightened  advocates  of  the 
Constitution  who  wrote  "  The  Fe<2«ralist :"  a  duty  which 
it  were  well  if  her  sister  states  had  performed  with 
something  like  Virginia's  fidelity  and  zeal.  But  she  has 
indiscreetly  suffered  this  one  subject  too  much  to  mono- 
polize her  attention  :  and  we  are  amongst  those  who 
think  this  a  main  reason,  why,  with  a  surface  and  re- 
sources the  most  propitious  of  all  the  states  to  internal 
improvement,  she  lags  so  far  behind  the  rest  in  works  of 
that  kind;  and  why,  with  a  people  pre-eminently  tnstmcl 
with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  enjoying  unwonted  leisure 
for  acquiring  knowledge,  she  has  five  times  as  many 
ignorant  sons  and  daughters,  as  New  York  or  Massa- 
chusetts. She  ought  to  have  looked  well  to  her  foreign 
relations,  without  losing  sight  of  her  domestic  interests. 
We  hail,  with  joy,  the  change  which  is  now  taking 
place  in  this  respect.  We  trust  that  she  and  her  states- 
men, hereafter,  when  oil  attention  is  claimed  for  any 
one  point  in  the  vast  field  of  their  duties,  will  adopt  the 
spirit  of  the  reply  which  Mr.  Pope  (not  Homer)  puts 
into  Hector's  mouth,  when  he  was  advised  to  fix  him- 
self as  a  guard  at  one  particular  gate  of  Troy  : 


If 


That  post  shall  be  my  care ; 


Nor  that  alone,  but  all  the  works  of  war." 

From  1792  to^l795,  Mr.  Marshall  devoted  himself 
exclusively  and  successfully  to  his  profession.  Wash- 
ington's Reports,  shew  him  to  have  enjoyed  an  exten- 
sive practice  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia.  Dur^ 
ing  this  time,  also,  he  did  not  withdraw  himself  from 
politics  so  entirely,  but  that  be  took  a  prominent  part  at 
public  meetings,  in  support  of  Gen.  Washington's  Pro- 
clamation of  Neutrality.  He  advocated  tliis  measure, 
orally  and  in  writing :  and  Resolutions  approving  it, 
drawn  up  by  him,  were  adopted  by  a  meeting  of  the 
people  of  Richmond.  In  1795,  when  Jay's  Treaty  was 
the  absorbing  theme  of  bitter  controversy,  Mr.  Marshall 
was  again  elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates, "  not  only 
without  his  approbation,  but  against  his  known  wishes." 
Virginia,  as  usual,  was  the  Flanders  of  the  war.  Her 
popular  meetings,  and  her  Legislature,  rung  with  angry 
discussions.  Even  the  name  of  Washington  could  not 
screen  the  treaty  from  reprobaUon.  It  was  denounced 
at  a  meeting  in  Richmond,  at  which  Chancellor  Wythe 
presided,  as  tn«ii/<tng,  injwrioue,  dangermtSf  and  tmeonsii' 
hitionid  :  but  the  same  citizens,  at  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing, were  prevailed  upon  by  a  masterly  speech  of  Mr. 
Marshall,  to  adopt  resolutions  of  a  contrary  tenor,  "by 
a  handsome  majority."*  Lest  his  popularity  might  suf- 
fer, he  was  urged  by  his  friends  not  to  engoge  in  any 
Legislative  debates  upon  the  obnoxious  Treaty.  He 
answered,  that  he  would  make  no  movement  to  excite 
such  a  debate ;  but  if  others  did  so,  he  would  assert  his 
opinions  at  every  hazard.  The  opposition  party  soon 
introduced  contiemnatory  resolutions.  Among  other 
arguments  against  the  treaty,  it  was  alleged,  that  the 
executive  could  not,  constitutionally,  make  a  commer- 
cfal  treaty ;  since  it  would  infringe  the  power  given  to 
Congress,  to  regulate  eommeree:  and  this  was  relied 
upon  as  a  favorite  and  an  unanswerable  position.  **  The 
speech  of  Mr.  Marshall  on  this  occasion,"  says  Judge 

*  Judge  Story. 
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Stoiy,  '*  has  always  been  represented  as  one  of  the 
noblest  efforts  of  his  genius.    His  vast  powers  of  reap 
Boning  were  displayed  with  the  most  gratify tngsnooess. 
He  demonstrated,  not  only  from  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution  and  the  tmhersal  praeliee  of  noKont,*  that  a 
commercial  treaty  was  within  the  scope  of  the  consli- 
tutional  powers  of  the  executive ;  but  that  this  opinion 
had  been  maintained  and  sanctioned  by  Mr,  Jefferson, 
by  the  Virginia  delegation  in  Congress,  and  by  the 
leading  members  of  the  Convention  on  both  sides. 
The  argument  was  decisive.  The  constitutional  ground 
was  abandoned ;  and  the  resolutions  of  the  assembly 
were  confined  to  a  simple  disapprobation  of  the  treaty 
in  point  of  expediency.  .....  The  fame  of  this 

admirable  argument  spread  through  the  union.  Even 
with  his  political  enemies,  it  enhanced  the  estimate  of 
his  character ;  and  it  brought  him  at  once  to  the  notice 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen,  who  then 
graced  the  councils  of  the  nation." 

Being  called  to  Philadelphia  in  1796,  as  counsel  in  an 
important  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  he  became  personally  acquainted  with  many  dis- 
tingu'ished  members  of  Congress.  He  expressed  himself 
delighted  with  Messrs.  Cabot,  Ames,  Sedgwick,  and 
Dexter  of  Massachusetts,  Wadsworth  of  Connecticut, 
and  King  of  New  York.  To  these,  his  great  speech 
on  the  treaty  could  not  fail  to  recommend  him :  and  (as 
he  says  in  a  letter)  "  a  Virginian,  who  supported,  with 
any  sort  of  reputation,  the  mefisuree  of  the  government, 
was  such  a  rora  am,  that  I  was  received  by  them  all 
with  a  degree  of  kindness,  which  I  had  not  anticipated. 
I  was  particularly  intimate  with  Mr.  Ames ;  and  could 
scarcely  gain  credit  with  him,  when  I  assured  him, 
that  the  appropriations  [for  the  treaty]  would  be  seri- 
ously opposed  in  Congress."  They  were  opposed ;  and 
passed  only  after  a  stormy  debate  of  several  weeks :  and 
passed  even  then,  with  a  declaration  of  a  right,  in 
Congress,  to  withhold  them  if  it  pleased.  President 
Wailiington  about  this  time  offered  him  the  post  of 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States ;  which  he  de- 
clined, as  interfering  with  his  lucrative  practice.  But 
he  continued  in  the  Vii^nia  Legislature.  There,  fede- 
ral politics  occupied  the  usual  share  of  attention.  A 
resolution  being  moved,  expressing  confidence  in  the 
virtue,  patriotism,  and  wisdom  of  Washington,  a  mem- 
ber proposed  to  strike  out  the  word  wiadom.  **  In  the 
debate,"  says  the  Chief  Justice  himself,  '*  the  whole 
course  of  the  Administration  was  reviewed,  and  the 
whole  talent  of  each  party  brought  into  action.  Will 
it  be  believed,  that  the  word  was  retained  by  a  very 
small  majority?  A  very  small  majority  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature,  acknowledged  the  wisdom  of  General 
Washington !" 

The  appointment  of  Minister  to  France,  as  successor 
to  Mr.  Monroe,  was  offered  him  by  the  President,  and 
declined.  The  French  Government,  however,  refusing 
to  receive  General  Pinckney,  who  was  appointed  in  his 
stead,  Messrs.  Marshall,  Pinckney,  and  Geriy,  were 
sent  by  President  Adams  as  envo]rs  extraordinary  to 
that  country.     The  Directory  reused  to  negotiate. 

•  We  confeM  a  little  surprise,  at  seeing,  here,  any  deduction 
of  authority  to  the  American  Executive  "frotri  the  practice  of 
other  actMfu."  If  we  mistake  not,  a  certain  famous  Proteet  oC  a 
ceruin  President,  was  censured  mainlj  for  deducing  power  to  its 
author  from  that  source Revietter. 


But  though  the  direct  object  of  the  embassy  was  thos 
foiled,  much  was  efiected  in  showing  Franee  to  be  in 
the  wrong,  by  the  official  papers  which  the  envoys  ad- 
dressed to  her  minister  of  foreign  relations— the  since 
famous  Tallejrnnd:  ''Models  of  skilful  reasoning 
olear  illustration,  accurate  detail,  and  urbane  and  digni- 
fied moderation."*  **  They  have  always  beeen  attri- 
buted to  Mr.  Marshall.  They  bear  internal  marks 
of  it  We  have  since  become  familiar  with  his  sio»- 
ple  and  masculine  style, — his  direct,  connected,  and 
demonstrative  reasoning—the  infrequeney  of  his  resort 
to  illustrations,  and  the  pertinency  and  truth  of  the  few 
which  he  uses— the  absence  of  all  violent  assertion — 
the  impersonal  form  of  his  positions,  and  especially 
with  the  candor,  as  much  the  character  of  the  man  as 
of  his  writings,  with  which  he  allows  to  the  opposiog 
argument  its  fair  strength,  without  attempting  to  elude 
it,  or  escape  from  it,  by  a  subtlety.  Every  line  that  he 
has  written,  bean  the  stamp  of  sincerity ;  and  if  his 
arguments  fail  to  produce  conviction,  they  never  raise 
a  doubt,  nor  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  they  proceed 
from  it. 

"The  impression  made  by  the  despatches  of  the 
American  roinisten  was  immediate  and  extensive.  Mr. 
Marshall  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  17th  of  June, 
1798.  His  entrance  into  this  city  on  the  19th,  had  the 
eclat  of  a  triumph.  The  military  corps  escorted  him 
from  Frankford  to  the  city,  whera  the  citizens  crowded 
his  lodgings  to  testify  their  veneration  and  gratitude. 
Public  addresses  were  made  to  him,  breathing  senti- 
ments  of  the  liveliest  afiection  and  respect.  A  public 
dinner  was  given  to  him  by  members  of  both  houses  of 
Congress  '  as  an  evidence  of  affection  for  his  person, 
and  of  their  grateful  approbation  of  the  patriotic  firm- 
ness with  which  he  sustained  the  dignity  of  hisoountrjr 
during  his  important  mission ;'  and  the  country  at  lai^ 
responded  with  one  voice  to  the  sentiment  pronounced 
at  this  celebration, '  Millions  for  defence,  but  not  a  cent 
for  tribute.'  "f 

Once  more,  he  resumed  his  practice  of  the  Law,  with 
renewed  determination  to  leave  it  no  more.  He  was, 
however,  so  urgently  entreated  by  General  Washington 
(who  sent  for  him  to  Mount  Vernon  for  the  purpose] 
to  become  a  candidate  for  Congress,  that  he  did  so; 
and  was  elected,  in  1 799,  after  a  severe  contest.  Whilst 
a  candidate.  President  Adams  offered  him  a  seat  ufwn 
the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  but  be  declined  iL 
He  had  not  been  three  weeks  in  Congress,  when,  bj  a 
fortune  as  striking  as  it  was  mournful,  it  became  his  lot 
to  announce  to  the  House,  the  death  of  Washington. 
Never  could  such  an  event  have  been  told  in  language 
more  impressive  or  more  appropriate. 

"  Mr.  Speaker — ^The  melancholy  event,  which  was 
yesterday  announced  with  doubt,  has  been  rendered 
but  too  certain.  Our  Washington  is  no  more.  The 
hero,  the  patriot,  and  the  sage  of  America;  the  man  on 
whom  in  times  of  danger  every  eye  was  turned,  and  all 
hopes  mere  placed,  lives  now,  only  in  his  own  greet 
actions,  and  in  the  hearts  of  an  affectionate  and  afflicted 
people." 

Having  briefly  alluded  to  the  achievements  and 
services  of  the  deceased,  he  concluded  by  oflerin; 
suitable  resolutions,  for  honoring  "the  memory  of  the 


*  Judge  Story. 


t  Mr.  BInoey. 
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man,  iisi  in  wmr,  first  in  peaee,  and  fifst  in  the  hearts 
of  hbeoaotryincn."  The  resolutions  had  been  drawn 
by  General  Henry  Lee,  whom  a  temporary  absence 
hindered  from  presenting  them.  With  characteristic 
modesty,  Mr.  Marshall,  in  the  account  of  this  transac- 
tioo  giYen  by  kim  as  biographer  of  Washington,  omits 
all  mention  of  his  own  name ;  saying  only,  that  '*  a 


rose  in  his  place,"  &c    That  House  of  Repre- 
lentatiTes  abounded  in  talents  of  the  first  order  for 
debate :  and  none  were  more  conspicuous  than  those 
of  John  MardialL    Indeed,  where  the  law  or  constitu- 
tion was  to  be  discussed,  "  he  was  confessedly  the  first 
man  in  the  House.    When  he  discussed  them,  he  ex- 
hamted  them :  nothing  more  remained  to  be  said ;  and 
the  impression  of  his  argument  eflSiced  that  of  every  one 
dse."  ...  ''Upon  such  topics,  however  dark  to  others, 
his  mind  could  by  its  own  clear  light 

*  Ki  Id  the  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day.'  >** 

His  speech  upon  the  case  of  Jonathan  Kobbins,  was 
a  striking  example.  This  man,  a  subject  of  Great  Bri- 
tsio,  hsd  committed  a  murder  on  board  a  British  frigate, 
sod  then  fled  to  the  United  States.  Being  demanded 
by  the  British  Grovemment,  President  Adams  caused 
him  to  be  surrendered,  under  a  clause  in  Jay*s  treaty. 
The  act  was  furiously  assailed  by  the  opposition :  and 
a  resolution  of  censure  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Representatires  by  Mr.  Livingston.  The  speech  of 
Mr.  Marshall  on  this  occasion  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  masterly  ever  delivered  in  Congress.  "It  has  all 
the  merits,  and  nearly  all  the  weight  of  a  judicial  sen- 
tene&'*t  **  It  may  be  said  of  that  speech,  as  was  said 
of  Loid  Mansfield's  celebrated  Answer  to  the  Prussian 
Meoorial,  it  was  Mepenae  atau  repti^^ — an  answer  so 
irresistibic,  that  it  admitted  of  no  reply.  It  silenced 
opposition ;  and  settled  then,  and  forever,  the  points  of 
nsrioosl  law,  upon  which  the  controversy  hinged."^ 

He  was  not  in  Congress  when  the  famous  SttUtkn 
Ltm  passed :  but  he  had  the  merit  of  voting  to  repeal 
the  most  obnoxious  section  of  it ;  in  opposition  to  all 
those,  with  whom  he  generally  concurred.    In  May, 
18UQ^  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War :  but  before 
his  entry  upon  the  duties  of  that  office,  a  rupture  occur- 
ring between  the  President  and  Col.  Pickering,  he  was 
made  Secretary^  of  State  in  lieu  of  the  latter.    It  is 
^Moorable  both  to  him  and  his  predecessor,  that  the 
delicate  positk>n  in  which  they  stood  towards  each 
oti>er,  did  not  interrupt  their  harmony:  but  they  re- 
tained, while  both  lived,  a  warm  and  cordial  friendship. 
Eren  during  the  few  months  that  he  held  this  office, 
Mr.  Marshall  evinced  great  ability,  in  discussing  seve- 
>al  important  questions  between  our  country  and  Eng- 
land.   **  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  finer  spirit,  more 
ftaxless,  more  dignified,  more  conciliatory,  more  true  to 
his  oooDtry,  than    animates  his  instructions  to  Mr. 
Ring,"}  the  American  Minister  in  London.    "  His  des- 
patch of  September  80th,  1800,  is  a  noble  specimen  of 
Uie  first  order  of  State  papers,  and  shows  the  most 
fiaislied  adaptation  of  parts  for  the  station  of  en  Ame- 
rican SeereUry  of  State."! 

On  the  31st  of  Januaiy,  1801,  he  was  appointed 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
8tate4  **  not  only  without  his  own  solicitation,  (for  he 

•Mr.Bfsos/.    fib,    |  Judge  Story.    4  Mr.  Honey,  fllb. 


had  in  fact  recommended  another  for  the  office,)  but  by 
the  prompt  and  spontaneous  choice  of  President  Adams, 
upon  his  own  unassisted  judgment  The  nomination 
was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Senate."* 

It  is  a  remarkable,  yet  not  an  extraordinary  fact,  that 
his  induction  into  that  high  office  which  he  so  illustriously 
filled,  is  precisely  the  juncture  in  his  life  at  which,  for 
the  purposes  of  striking  narrative,  his'biography  ends. 
That  part  of  his  career,  the  most  signalized  by  endur- 
ing monuments  of  his  intellectual  power,  and  the  most 
adorned  by  the  winning  graces  of  his  daily  actions,  is 
precisely  that  in  which  it  is  hardest  to  find  glaring  inci- 
dents, that  stand  forth  boldly  on  the  page,  and  rivet 
the  reader's  mind.  "  Peace"  indeed,  as  Milton  said  to 
Cromwell, — 

"  Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  lera  renowned  than  Wat  >" 

and  few  men  have  achieved  more  signal  ones,  than  he 
who  may  be  said  to  have  built  up  a  national  Jurispru- 
dence for  the  Union,  by  the  strength  of  his  own  genius: 
but  such  triumphs  ring  not  in  the  common  ear,  and 
glitter  not  in  the  common  eye.  Even  History  often 
forgets  to  chronicle  them  in  her  bloodstained  page :  that 
page,  which  is  too  mere  a  picture  of  crimes  and  misery — 
where  the  peaceful  and  innocent  crowd  never  appcsar, 
but  give  place  to  the  profligate  votaries  of  perverted 
ambition— and  which,  like  tragedy,  is  languid  and  dis- 
tasteful, unless  enlivened  by  atrocious  deeds,  and  horrid 
sufferings.t  We  shall  not  attempt,  then,  to  protract  our 
account  of  the  last  thirty-five  years  of  Judge  Marshall's 
life.  It  was  spent  in  the  diligent,  and  upright,  as  well 
as  able  discharge  of  his  official  duties ;  sometimes  pre- 
siding in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  sometimes 
assisting  to  hold  the  Ctrcidl  Federd  Cmtrta^  in  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina.  His  residence  was  in  Richmond, 
whence  it  was  his  frequent  custom  to  walk  out,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  miles,  to  his  farm,  in  the  county 
of  Henrico.  He  also  had  a  farm  in  his  native  county, 
Fauquier;  which  he  annually  visited,  and  where  he 
always  enjoyed  a  delightful  intercourse  with  numerous 
relations  and  friends.  Twice,  in  these  thirty-five  years, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  mingled  in  political  life,  but  not 
in  party  politics. 

In  1828,  he  was  delegated,  wit^  others  from  the  city 
of  Richmond,  to  a  convention  held  in  Charlottesville, 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  proper  system  of  internal 
improvements,  for  the  State ;  to  be  recommended  to  the 
Legislature :  and  he  took  a  becoming  part  in  the  delibe- 
rations of  that  enlightened  body. 

In  1829,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  city  in  the 
Convention  which  met  in  October  of  that  year,  to  revise 
and  amend  the  State  Constitution.  Here  was  exhibited 
a  spectacle,  one  of  the  most  afiecting  in  our  day,  of 
three  men^-Madison,  Monroe,  and  Marshall, — ^who 
having  assisted  in  establishing  the  liberties  and  creating 
the  government  of  their  country,  and  having  filled  her 
highest  stations,  were  now  consulting  with  a  later  gene- 
ration, upon  the  means  of  rendering  that  government 

*  Jud^e  Scorj. 

t  "  £n  effet  I'Metoire  n*eflt  que  la  tableau  dee  erimee  et  dee 
malheure :  la  foule  dee  hommes  f nnoeente  et  palelblee  dleparalt 
touiours  ear  cea  vaatee  th^&tree :  lee  pereonnagee  ne  eont  qua 
dee  ambitleuz  penrere.  II  eemble  que  Phlstoire  ne  plaiee  qua 
comme  la  tragedle,  qui  languU  el  elle  n*eat  anlro6e  par  lee  pas- 
slona,  lee  forfalia,  et  lee  grandee  lnrononeB."—i:.^7agem«,  Ch,  10. 
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piirer,  more  durable,  and  more  productive  of  happiness. 
Mr,  Monroe  was  nominated  by  Mr.  Madison  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Convention  ;  and,  having  been  unanimously 
chosen,  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Mar- 
shall to  the  chair.    During  the  three  months  of  the 
session,  Judge  Marshall  repeatedly  engaged  in  debate : 
displaying  still  that  power  of  reasoning,  with  that  bland 
courtesy  of  manner,  which  had  always  distinguished 
him.    His  voice  was  now  become  extremely  feeble;  so 
that  those  who  sat  far  off  could  not  hear  him  :  no  sooner 
therefore  did  he  rise,  than  the  members  would  press 
towards  him,  and  strain  with  outstretched  necks  and 
eager  ears,  to  catch  his  words.    The  basis  of  represen- 
tation, and  the  structure  of  the  judiciary,  were  the 
subjects  upon  which  he  chiefly  spoke.    The  difficulties 
of  adjusting  the  former,  so  as  to  satisfy  both  tlie  east 
and  the  west — the  irritated  feelings  which  began  to  ap- 
pear on  both  sides — and  the  imminent  dread  which  the 
patriot  felt,  of  a  division  of  the  ttate — will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.    It  was  when  a  eompromUe  of  the  difference 
was  proposed,  that  the  Chief  Justice  displayed  his 
greatest  power.    Towards  the  close  of  a  speech,  which 
was  at  the  time  regarded  as  an  unrivalled  specimen  of 
lucid  and  conclusive  reasoning,  he  said,  he  "  hailed  that 
auspicious  appearance,  with  all  the  joy  with  which  an 
inhabitant  of  the  polar  regions   hails  the  re-appeai^ 
ance  of  the  sun,  after  his  long  absence  of  six  tedious 
months.**  It  was  of  a  position  maintained  by  bira  in  this 
speech,  and  which,  an  opposing  orator  said,  had  been 
ootrlhnwn  by  Mr. of  Augusta,  that  John  Ran- 
dolph declared,  "The  argument  of  the  Chief  Justice  is 
unshaken,  and  unanswerable.    It  is  as  strong  as  the 
fortress  of  Gibraltar.     Sir,  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar 
would  be  as  much  injured  by  battering  it  toUh  a  pocket 
pistdf  as  that  argument  has  been  affected  by  the  abor- 
tive and  puny  assault  of  the  gentleman  from  Augusta." 
The  great  Roanoke  orator's  esteem  and  admiration  for 
the  Chief  Justice  (although,  on  federal  politics,  they 
widely  differed)  amounted  almost  to  idolatry.  An  ami- 
cable contest  between  them  one  day,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Convention,  furnislied  him  an  occasion  for  paying  to  the 
latter  a  tribute  as  beautiful,  as  it  was  simple  and  jusL 
The  Chief  Justice,  thinking  that  some  remark  of  his 
had  been  understood  by  Mr.  Randolph  as  personally 
unkind,  arose  with  earnestness  to  assure  him  that  it 
was  not  so  intended.    Mr.  R.  as  earnestly  strove  to 
quiet  Judge  M.'s  uneasiness,  by  assuring  him  that  he 
had  not  understood  the  remark  as  offensive.    In  their 
eagerness,  the  one  to  apologize,  and  the  other  to  show 
that  no  apology  was  necessary,  they  interrupted  each 
other  two  or  three  times :  at  length  Mr.  R.  effectually 
silenced  his  friend,  by  saying,  *'  I  know  tlie  goodness  of 
his  heart  too  well  to  have  supposed  it  possible  that  he 
could  have  intended  to  give  me  pain.    Sir,  I  believe, 
that  like  '  M  y  (Jncle  Toby,'  he  would  not  even  hurt  aflyJ* 
A  visiter  in  Richmond  during  the  Convention,  being 
at  the  market  one  morning  before  sunrise,  saw  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  in  the  hltfe-mixed 
woollen  stockings  and  the  plain  black  suit  (far  from 
superfine)  which  he  usually  wore,  striding  along  be- 
tween the  rows  of  meat  and  vegetables,  catering  for 
his  household ;  and  depositing  his^purchases  in  a  bas- 
ket, carried  by  a  servant.    But  it  was  his  frequent  cus- 
tom to  go  on  this  errand,  unattended  ;  and  nothing  was 
more  usual,  than  to  see  him  returning  from  market  at 


sunrise,  with  poultry  in  one  hand,  and  a  basket  of  vege- 
tables in  the  other.  So  beautifully,  by  a  siinpliciiy 
which  pervaded  his  words,  his  actions,  his  whole  life, 
did  he  illustrate  the  character  of  a  republican  citizen 
and  magistrate ! 

No  man  more  highly  relished  social,  and  even  coovi- 
vial  enjoyments.  He  was  a  member  of  the  dub,  which 
for  48  summera  has  met  once  a  fortnight  near  Rich- 
mond, to  pitch  quoits  and  mingle  in  relaxing  conversa- 
tion :  and  there  was  not  one  more  delightedly  punctual 
in  his  attendance  at  these  meetings,  or  who  contribuled 
more  to  their  pleasantness :  scarcely  one,  who  eicelled 
him  in  the  manly  game,  from  which  the  "Cluoit-Club" 
drew  its  designatidh.  He  would  hurl  his  iron  ring  of 
two  pound's  weight,  with  rarely  erring  aim,  fifty-five  or 
sixty  feet ;  and,  at  some  ekef-d^enare  of  skill  in  himself 
or  his  partner^  would  spring  up  and  clap  his  hands,  with 
all  the  light-hearted  enthusiasm  of  boyhood.  Such  is 
the  old  age,  which  follows  a  temperate,  an  innocent,  and 
a  useful  life !  We  extract  from  the  American  Turf 
Register  of  1829,  the  following  entertaining  account  of 
this  Club. 

During  a  recent  virit  to  Richmond,  In  Virginia,  I  was  inrHed 
to  a  "  Barttecue  Club,"  held  under  the  shade  of  acme  fine  oak«, 
near  **  Buchanan's  Spring,"  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  towo. 
I  there  met  with  about  thirty  or  the  respecuble  InbiibitaLU  of 
Richmond,  with  a  few  guests.  The  day  was  a  fine  ont,  and  Om 
free  and  social  intercourse  of  the  members  rendered  it  pecaliariy 
pleasant 

This  Club  is  probably  the  moat  ancient  one  of  the  sort  in  tbi 
United  States,  baring  existed  upwards  of  forty  years.  It  origi- 
naied  in  a  meeting,  every  other  Saturday,  from  the  first  of  Maf 
until  the  month  of  October,  of  some  of  the  Scotch  merchanti 
who  were  early  seUlers  In  that  town.  They  agreed  eacli  to 
take  out  some  cold  meats  fw  their  repast,  and  to  provide  a  doe 
quantity  of  drinkables,  and  enjoy  relaxation  in  that  way  after 
the  labors  of  the  week.  They  occasionally  invited  some  oiben 
of  the  lohabitants,  who  finding  the  time  passed  pleasantly,  pro- 
posed in  the  year  1789  to  form  a  regular  club,  coitfisting  of  tbinj 
members,  under  a  written  constitution,  limiting  their  expenses 
each  day  by  a  sort  of  sumptuary  law  which  prohibited  tbc  on 
of  wine  and  porter. 

The  Virginians,  you  know,  have  always  been  great  ImUf 
rian$  as  to  constitutional  matters.  Whenever  a  member  di^  or 
resigned,  (but  there  have  been  very  few  resignations,)  his  place 
was  filled  by  balloting  for  a  new  one,  who  could  not  be  eltclcd 
without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  club.  If  is  »aid  tfait 
for  many  years  no  vacancy  occurred,  and  a  sort  of  super«tiKOQf 
sentiment  was  prevalent,  that  to  become  a  member  of  the  dub, 
was  to  Insure  longevity.  The  Arch  Destroyer,  however,  at 
length  appeared  in  all  his  strength,  and  made  such  hsvoc,  tbti 
only  one  of  the  original  members  (the  venerable  Chief  Jutuce  of 
the  United  States,)  is  now  surviving. 

The  club  consists  of  judges,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  merchants, 
and  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  has  a  general  inriuiion 
when  be  enters  into  office.  What  gave  additior.aJ  interest  u>  itis 
body,  some  years  ago,  was  the  constant  attendance  (as  honorary 
members)  of  two  venerable  clergymeo— one  of  the  tpbcrjal, 
and  the  other  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  who  joinwi  in  ilic 
innocent  paniroe  of  the  day.  They  were  piuus  aad  exemplary 
men,  who  discerned  no  sin  in  harmless  gaiety.  Q.ooHs  and  iaci.- 
gammon  are  the  only  games  Indulged  in,  and  ot  e  of  the  ckr;T. 
men  was  for  many  years  *'cock  of  tho  walk"  in  throirin$tt» 
diteuM.  They  are  gone  to  tbcir  account,  and  have  left  a  cfaam 
that  has  not  been  filled. 

Some  years  ago,  an  amendment  was  made  to  the  conBtitnt!0^ 
which  admits  the  use  of  porter.  Great  opposition  was  made  to 
this  innovation,  and  the  destruction  of  the  club  was  predicted  « 
the  consequence.  The  oppositionists,  however,  soon  becasie  «i 
great  consumers  of  malt  and  hops  as  their  aaaociates,  and  ne« 
they  even  consent  to  the  Introduction  of  wine  at  the  last  Deetmf 
of  every  year,  provided  there  be  "  a  ahot  in  the  locker."  The 
members  each  advance  ten  dollars  to  the  treaaurer  at  the  befis- 
ntng  of  the  season,  and  every  member  Is  entitled  to  inriis  uy 
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«ra«gin  m  pn^  on  payhif  Into  the  general  fond  one  dollar 
for  mk  i  vfafle  cbe  caterera  of  the  day,*  conaiating  of  two 
mmbtn  ia  raiatkm,  preside,  and  hare  the  prlrile^e  of  bringing 
e«ek  afwai  (either  chiien  or  non-reaident,)  ai  free  cost.    On 
tbt  dtj  I  ««t  preeenf,  dinner  waa  ready  at  half  past  three 
e^Jark,  aad  canaiaied  of  ezceHem  meata  and  Aah,  well  pre- 
pMd  aai  well  serred,  whh  the  Tegetahlee  of  the  aeaaon. 
Fpor  feriiable  gonnnand  never  faila  to  regale  himaelf  on  hia 
forarile  Atrteoie— which  la  a  fine  fat  pig,  called  "ahoot," 
cooked  on  the  coala,  and  highly  aeaaoned  with   cayenne— 
a  deacft  9(  nelooa  and  fmtta  followa,  and  punch,  porter  and 
toddy  are  the  taMe  Ilquora ;  but  with  the  fraita  cooMa  on  the  faTo- 
Ml  bcterage  of  the  Yirglniana,  mine  julep,  in  place  of  wine.    I 
aercr  wiOMased  more  fesliriiy  and  good  homor  than  prerail 
^.}^^  club.    By  the  conatitution,  the  aubject  of  politics  ia  for- 
I,  and  each  man  atrlTea  to  mak^he  time  pleasant  to  hia 
The  oMnbera  think  they  can  offer  no  higher  com- 
Pbtem  to  a  disdngutehod  airanger,  than  to  introduce  him  to  the 
chib,  aad  all  feel  It  a  duty  to  contribute  to  hia  entertainmenL    It 
vu  rermhtog  to  aee  anch  a  man  aa  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  lay- 
log  aaads  the  reserre  of  hia  dignified  sUtlon,  and  contending  with 
ib«  jonng  men  at  a  game  of  quoita,  with  all  the  emulation  of  a 
yoeth. 

Muy  aneodotas  are  told  of  oecnrreoeee  at  theae  meetinga. 
Beck  is  the  paftiaBiy  for  the  Chief  Jostke,  that  it  ia  aiid  the 
ptrnm  anxiety  ia  fek  for  hia  noceeas  in  the  game  by  the  by- 
luoden ;  and  on  one  occasion  an  old  Scotch  gentleman  waa 
called  on  to  decide  between  his  quoit  and  that  of  another  mem- 
ber, who  after  aeeaungly  careful  meaavrement,  announced, 
''ICttf  JfareaAetf  hM  U  a  leattle,"  when  it  waa  Tisibie  to  all 
tkst  the  contrary  waa  the  fact.  A  French  gentleman  (Baron 
Qaend,}  was  at  one  time  a  guest,  when  the  Governor,  the  Chier 
JiMiM,  and  several  of  the  Judgea  of  the  High  Court  of  Appeals, 
vtre  eogsged  wfch  othera,  aeic*  eaafs  s^,  in  a  well-conteaied 
CKBc  He  aaked,  '<  if  it  waa  poasible  that  the  dignitariea  of  the 
UtttesaU  thus  intermix  with  private  citizens,"  and  when  as- 
wrtd  of  tlK  Gut,  he  observed,  with  true  Oallican  enthusiasm, 
tkst  "  lie  iod  never  before  seen  the  real  beauty  of  republican- 


in  Jtid«e  MarshalPs  yearly  ▼iaita  to  Fauquier,  where 
tlM  proper  implemeDts  of  his  faTorite  sport  were  not  to 
^  kad,  he  still  practised  it  among  his  rustic  friends, 
^h^  stones  for  quoits.  A  casual  guest  at  a  barbecue 
is  that  county— one  of  those  rural  entertainments  so 
freqaent  among  the  country  people  of  Virginia— soon 
kfcerhis  arriTal  at  the  spot^saw  an  old  man  emerge 
from  a  thicket  which  bordered  the  neighboring  brook, 
eanying  as  large  a  pile  of  these  flat  stones  as  he  could 
hold  between  his  right  arm  and  his  chin :  he  stepped 
Wskly  up  to  the  company,  and  threw  down  his  load 
Biltong  ihem,  exclaiming,  "There!  Here  are  quoits 
enough  for  us  all »"  The  stranger's  surprise  may  be 
imagined,  when  he  found  that  this  plain  and  cheerful 
old  man  was  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States! 
Nor  was  the  ftenAommV,  with  which  he  could  descend 
to  ihe  level  of  common  life,  restricted  to  his  intercourse 
^lUi  men  and  women :  he  was  often  a  pleasing  compa- 
nion even  to  children.  One,  whose  first  recollection  of 
wm  referred  to  his  triumphal  entry  (for  such  it  was) 
into  Richmond,  on  his  return  from  France,  and  who, 
•s  •  printei's  boy,  afterwards  for  several  years  was  car- 
nw  rf  a  new^per  to  him,  describes  him  as  ••  remark- 
*Wy  fond  of  hays*  company— always  chatty — and  al- 
ways pleasanL"  The  reminiscent,  baying  been  trans- 
ferred (0  Washington  in  J800,  while  Mr.  M.  was  Se- 
cretary of  State,  says,  •*  again  did  the  pleasing  office  of 
■cnring  him  with  the  *  Waaliington  Federalist'  devolve 
00  me.  He  resided  in  a  brick  building  hardly  larger 
ihan  most  of  the  kitchens  now  in  use.  I  found  him  still 
^  ttrac  pbin,  unostentatious  John  Marshall :  always 
»ae«ible,  and  always  with  a  smile  on  his  countenance 
when  I  handed  hhn  the  •  FedemlisL'    His  kindness 


of  manner  won  my  affections;  and  I  became  devotedly 
attached  to  him." 

Even  from  this  early  period  the  reminiscent  may  date 
the  commencement  of  an  intercourse  and  correspond- 
ence with  the  Chief  Justice,  which  endured  uninter- 
ruptedly for  many  years,  until  the  period  of  his  lamAit- 
ed  death.  The  unaffected  and  childlike  simplicity  of 
manner,  action,  and  thought  which  pervaded,  as  the 
sunlight  pervades  the  atmosphere,  every  moment  of  this 
truly  great  man%  existence,  and  which,  indeed,  formed, 
in  no  little  degree,  the  basis  of  his  greatness,  sufficed  to 
render  the  intercourse  of  which  we  speak,  an  intercourse 
of  the  roost  kindly,  unembarrassed,  and  intimate  na- 
ture ;  and  one  which  afibrded  opportunities  for  a  mors 
particular  knowledge  of  the  strictly  private  and  familiar 
habitudes  of  the  man,  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many 
who,  perhaps,  were  better  entitled  to  his  confidence. 
The  reminiscent  would  here  acknowledge,  not  only 
with  gratitude,  but  with  pride,  the  innumerable,  yet 
unobtrusive  acts  of  generous  assistance  and  advice,  for 
which  he  is  indebted  to  the  friendship  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall. 

When,  to  all  these  engaging  traits  of  character,  we 
add  that  his  charitable  benefactions  were  as  lar^e  as  his 
mind,  and  as  unostentatious  as  his  life ;  and  that  in  hia 
dealings  he  was  so  scrupulously  just,  as  always  to 
prefer  his  own  loss  to  the  possibility  of  his  wronging 
another;  it  can  be  no  wonder, that  despite  the  unpopu- 
larity of  his  federo-political  opinions,  he  was  the  most 
beloved  and  esteemed  of  all  men  in  Viiginia. 

The  influence  of  Judge  Marshall  upon  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  cases  requiring  a  determina- 
tion of  the  limiu  set  by  the  Constitution  to  federal 
power,  will  be  deemed  salutary  or  pernicious,  according 
as  the  mind  which  contemplates  it  is  biassed  towards 
the  one  or  the  other  school  of  opinions  on  that  subject — 
towards  the  ttrict,  or  towards  the  liberal  (what  its  oppo- 
nents term  the  Ucentioiu)  construction.    Having  been 
profoundly— perhaps  exaggeratedly— impressed  with  a 
dread  of  the  evils  attending  a  feeble  government  for  the 
Union,  be  had  advocated  the  new.  Constitution  origi- 
nally, and  maintained  the  liberal  interpretation  of  it 
afterwards,  as  indispensable  to  the  integrity  and  whole- 
some action  of  our  system.    Opinions  which  he  had 
thus  held  for  thirteen  years,  and  which  had  become 
fixed  more   and   more   deeply   in   his   mind   by  his 
numberless   able  vindications  of  them,  he  could  not 
be  expected  to  throw  aside  when  he  ascended   the 
Bench.    They  pervaded  his  decisions  there;  and  such 
was  the  influence  of  his  gigantic  intellect,  that,  al- 
though, as  Chief  Justice,  his  vote  had  no  more  legal 
authority  than  that  of  any  other  Judge,  and  although 
most  of  his  associates  were  deenied,  at  their  appoint- 
ments, maintainere  of  the  atrici  con^rucfton,— tiie  Su- 
preme Court  took  its  tone  from  him;  and  in  almost 
eveiy  instance  where  the  controversy  turned  upon  the 
boundaries  between /erfero/  and  state  authority,<as  fixed 
by  tho  Constitution,  its  determination  tended  to  enlarge 
the  former,  and  to  circumscribe  the  latter.    Never, 
probably,  did  any  judge,  who  had  six  associates  equal 
to  himself  in  judicial  authority,  so  effectually  stamp 
their  adjudications  with  the  impress  of  his  own  mind. 
This  may  be  read,  in  the  generous  pleasure  with  which 
the  best  and  ablest*  of  those  associates  dwells  upon  the 

^  Judge  Story. 
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inestimabltf  service  done  to  the  oountry,  in  establishing 
a  code  of  Constitutional  Law  so  perfect,  that  "His 
proudest  epitaph  may  be  written  in  a  single  line — ^Here 
lies  tlie  El  pounder  of  the  CoDstitution  of  the  United- 
States.*'  It  may  be  read  io  the  glowing  page,  where 
Mr.  Bincey,  resolving  the  glory  of  the  Court  in  having 
".explained,  defended  and  enforced  the  Constitution,** 
into  the  merits  of  its  presiding  judge,  declares  himself 
"lost  in  admiration  of  the  man,  and  in  gratitude  to 
Heaven  fbr  his  beneficent  life.*'  It  may  be  read  in  the 
many  volumes  of  Reports,  where,  whensoever  a  ques- 
tion of  constitutional  law  was  to  be  determined,  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Marshall  is  found,  almost  without 
exception,  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
We  shall  make  but  one  more  extract  from  Mr.  Bin- 

ney's  admirable  Eulogy. 

*'  He  was  endued  by  nature  with  a  patience  that  was  never 
surpaeaed ;— patience  to  hear  that  which  he  Icnew  already,  that 
which  he  disapproved,  that  which  questioned  himself.  When 
he  ceased  to  hear,  it  was  not  because  his  patience  was  exhaust- 
ed, but  because  It  ceased  to  be  a  virtue. 

His  carriage  In  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  business,  was 
faultless.  Whether  the  argument  was  animated  or  dull,  Instruc- 
tlve  or  superficial,  the  regard  of  his  expressive  eye  was  an  assu- 
ranee  that  nothing  ihat  ought  to  affect  the  cause,  was  lost  by 
Inattention  or  Indifference ;  and  the  courtesy  of  his  general  man- 
ner was  only  so  far  restrained  on  the  Bench,  as  was  necessary 
for  the  dignity  of  office,  and  for  the  suppression  of  familiarity. 

His  industry  and  powers  of  labor,  when  contemplated  in  con- 
nection with  his  social  temper,  show  a  facMity  that  does  not 
generally  belong  to  parts  of  such  strength.  There  remain  be- 
hind him  nearly  thirty  volumes  of  copiously  reasoned  decisions, 
greater  in  difficulty  and  labor,  than  probably  have  been  made  in 
any  other  court  during  the  life  of  a  single  judge  !  yet  lie  partici- 
pated In  them  all ;  and  in  those  of  greatest  difficulty,  his  pen  has 
roost  frequently  drawn  up  the  judgment;  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
Judicial  duties,  he  composed  and  published  in  the  year  1904,  a 
copious  biography  of  Washington,  surpassing  in  authenticity 
and  minute  accuracy,  any  public  history  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. He  found  time  also  to  revise  it,  and  to  publ ish  a  second 
edition,  separating  the  History  of  the  American  Colonics  from 
the  Biography,  and  to  prepare  with  his  own  pen  an  edition  of 
tha  latter  for  the  use  of  schools.  Every  part  of  h  Is  marked  with 
the  scrupulous  veracity  of  a  Judicial  exposition ;  and  It  shows 
moreover,  how  deeply  the  writer  was  Imbued  with  that  splrU 
which  will  live  after  all  the  compositions  of  men  shall  be  for- 
gotten,— the  spirit  of  charity,  which  could  indite  a  history  of  the 
Revolution  and  of  parties,  In  which  he  was  a  conspicuous  actor, 
without  discoloring  his  pages  with  the  slightest  Infusion  of  gall. 
It  could  not  be  written  with  more  candor  an  hundred  years  hence. 
It  has  not  been  challenged  for  the  want  of  it,  but  In  a  single  In- 
stance, and  that  has  been  refuted  by  himself  with  Irresistible 
force  of  argument,  as  well  as  with  unexhausted  benignity  of 
temper. 

To  qualides  such  as  these,  he  joined  an  immoveable  firmness 
befitting  the  office  of  presiding  judge,  in  the  highest  tribunal  of 
the  country.  It  was  not  the  result  of  excited  feeling,  and  conse 
quently  never  rose  or  fell  with  the  emotions  of, the  day.  It  was 
the  constitution  of  his  nature,  and  sprung  from  the  composure  of 
a  mind  undisturbed  by  doubt,  and  of  a  heart  unsusceptible  of 
fear.  He  thought  not  of  the  fleeting  judgments  and  con.menta- 
ries  of  men ;  and  although  ho  was  not  indifferent  to  their  appro- 
bation. It  was  not  the  compass  by  which  he  was  directed,  nor  the 
haven  In  which  he  looked  for  safety. 

His  learning  was  great,  and  his  faculty  of  applying  It  of  the 
very  first  order. 

But  It  is  not  by  these  qualities  that  he  Is  to  much  distinguished 
from  the  judges  of  his  time.  In  learning  and  industry,  in  pa- 
tience, firmness,  and  fidelity,  he  has  had  his  equals.  But  there 
is  no  judge,  llyiiig  or  dead,  whose  claims  are  disparaged  by  as- 
signing the  first  place  in  the  department  of  constitutional  law  to 
Chief  Justice  Marshall." 

For  several  years  past.  Judge  Marshall  had  suffered 

under  a  most  excruciating  malady.     A  surgical  opera* 

tion  by  Dr.  Physick  ofPliiJadelphia,  at  length  procured 


him  relief;  but  a  hurt  recelTed  in  tntvelling,  last  spring, 
seems  to  have  caused  a  return  of  the  former  complaint, 
with  cipcunistance<  of  aggravated  pain  and  danger. 
Having  revisited  Philadelphia,  in  the  hope  of  again 
finding  a  cure,  his  disease  there  overpowered  him; 
and  he  died,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1835,  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  age,  surrounded  by  three  of  his  children.  His 
eldest  son,  Thomas,  journey ing  to  attend  his  death  bed, 
had  been  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  chimney  in  Baltimore, 
but  eight  days  before. 

The  love  of  simplicity  and  the  dislike  of  ostentation, 
which  had  marked  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  life,  dis- 
played itself  also  in  his  last  days.  Apprehensive  that 
his  remains  might  be  encumbered  with  the  vaio  pomp 
of  a  costly  monument  and  a  laudatory  epitaph,  be,  only 
two  days  before  his  death,  directed  the  common  grave 
of  himself  and  his  consort,  to  be  indicated  by  a  plain 
stone,  with  tlus  simple  and  modest  inscription: 

"John  Marshal],  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Marshall,  wu 
bom  on  the  24th  of  September,  17Af ,  intenDanied  with  Mary 
Willis  Ambler  the  Sd  of  January,  1789,  departed  this  life  the 
day  of 18— .»» 

All  the  just  renown  with  which  liis  great  name  might 
have  been  emblazoned,  simplified  into  the  three  cir^ 
cumslances,  of  6trlA,  marriage,  and  dtaiK,  which  would 
equally  suit  the  grave-stone  of  the  humblest  villager ! 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  article  than  by  copy- 
ing two  delineations  of  its  subject,  sketched  by  hands 
which,  years  before  him,  were  mouldering  in  the  grave: 
sketched,  it  seems  to  us,  with  so  much  elegance  and 
truth,  that  any  extended  account  of  Judge  Marshall 
could  hardly  be  deemed  complete  without  them.  Tlie 
first  was  drawn  thirty  years  ago :  the  other,  less  ihao 
twenty. 

"The of  the  United  States,"  says  Mr. 

Wirt,  in  The  British  Spy,  '*is,  in  his  person,  ull,  nwa- 
ger,  emaciated  :  his  muscles  relaxed,  and  his  joints  so 
loosely  connected,  as  not  only  to  di&qualify  him,  apps^ 
rently,  for  any  vigorous  exertion  of  body,  but  to  destroy 
every  thing  like  harmony  in  his  air  and  movements. 
Indeed,  in  his  whole  appearance,  and  demeanor;  Crtss, 
attitudes,  gesture  ;  silting,  standing,  or  walking;  be  is 
as  far  removed  from  the  idolized  graces  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, as  any  other  gentleman  on  earth.  His  head 
and  face  are  small  in  proportion  to  his  height:  bis 
complexion  swarthy ;  the  muscles  of  his  face,  beio^ 
relaxed,  make  him  appear  to  be  fifty  years  of  age,  nor 
can  he  be  much  younger:  his  countenance  has  a  faiihfoi 
expression  of  great  good  humor  and  hilarity ;  while  bis 
black  eyes — that  unerring  index — possess  an  irradiating 
spirit,  which  proclaims  the  imperial  powers  of  the  mii^ 
that  sits  enthroned  within. 

"  This  extraordinary  man,  without  the  aid  of  fancy, 
without  the  advantages  of  person,  voice,  attitude,  ges- 
ture, or  any  of  the  ornaments  of  an  orator,  deserves  to 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  roost  eloquent  men  in  tbe 
world  ;  if  eloquence  may  be  said  to  consist  in  tbe  power 
of  seizing  the  attention  with  irresistible  force,  and  nevc^r 
permitting  it  to  elude  the  grasp,  until  the  hearer  b*'^ 
received  the  conviction  which  the  speaker  intends. 

'*  His  voice  is  dry  and  hard ;  his  attitude,  in  his  vnoA 
efTcciive  orations,  wns  often  extremely  awkward;  ^Iti'^ 
all  his  gesture  proceeded  from  liis  right  aim,  and  con- 
sisted merely  in  a  perpendicular  swing  of  it,  fixun  aM 
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the  dentioo  of  his  head,  to  the  bar,  behind  which  he 

VIS  lenBtomed  to  stand. 
"As  to  fancy,  if  she  hoMI  a  se«t  in  his  mind  at  all, 

ids  gigantic  genius  tramples  with  disdain,  on  all  her 

A)ver*decked  plats  and  blooming  parterres.     How 

then,  yon  will  ask,  how  is  it  possible,  that  such  a  man 
eao  bold  the  attention  of  an  audience  enchained, 
ibrough  a  speech  of  even  ordinary  length  ?  I  will  tell 
joa. 

**  He  possesses  one  original,  and  almost  supernatural 
fccnity:  ihe  faculty  of  developing  a  subject  by  a  single 
glance  of  his  mind,  and  detecting  at  once,  the  very 
pcrim  on  which  pvery  controversy  depends.  No  matter, 
what  the  question :  though  ten  times  more  knotty  than 
''the  gnarled  oak,"  the  lightning  of  heaven  is  not  more 
npid  or  more  resistless,  than  his  astonishing  penetra- 
tion. Nor  does  the  exercise  of  it  seem  to  cost  him  an 
e^Ht.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  as  easy  as  vision.  I  am 
persuaded,  that  his  eyes  do  not  fly  over  a  landscape 
and  take  in  its  various  objects  with  more  promptitude 
sDd  fiidiity,  than  his  mind  embraces  and  analyzes  the 
most  complex  subject. 

"Possessing  while  at  the  bar,  this  intellectual  eleva- 
tioii,  which  enabled  him  to  look  down  and  comprehend 
the  whole  ground  at  once,  he  determined  immediately 
aad  without  difficulty,  on  which  side  the  question  might 
he  most  advantageously  approached  and  assailed.  In 
a  bad  cause,  his  art  consisted  in  laying  his  premises  so 
remotely  from  the  point  directly  in  debate,  or  else  in 
terais  80  general  and  so  specious,  that  the  hearer,  seeing 
no  consequence  which  could  be  drawn  firom  them,  was 
jnat  u  willing  to  admit  them  as  not ;  but,  his  premises 
ODoe  admitted,  the  demonstration,  however  distant, 
foUoved  as  certainly,  as  cogently,  as  inevitably,  as  any 
demonstration  in  Euclid. 

"All  his  eloquence  consists  in  the  apparently  deep 
sdAconviction,  and  emphatic  earnestness  of  his  man- 
ner; the  correspondent  simplicity  and  energy  of  his 
stjle ;  the  close  and  logical  connexion  of  his  thoughts; 
and  the  easy  gradations  by  which  he  opens  bis  lights  on 
the  attentive  minds  of  his  hearers.  The  audience  are 
never  permitted  to  ^use  for  a  moment  There  is  no 
atopphig  to  weave  garlands  of  flowers,  to  hang  in  fes- 
toons, around  a  favorite  argument.  On  the  contrary, 
every  sentence  is  progressive ;  every  idea  sheds  new 
light  on  the  subject ;  the  listener  is  kept  perpetually  in 
that  sweetly  pleasurable  vibration,  with  which  the  mind 
of  man  always  receives  new  truths ;  the  dawn  advances 
with  easy  but  unremitting  pace ;  the  subject  opens 
gndnaUy  on  the  view  ;  until,  rising,  in  high  relief,  in 
ail  its  native  colors  and  proportions,  the  argument  is 
conanmmatedyby  the  eonviction  of  the  delighted  hearer." 

The  following  observations  on  the  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  Judge  Marshall,  are  from  the  pen  of  Francis 
W.  GaMxa— one  who,  had  be  not  been  prematurely 
cut  off  by  the  hand  of  death,  would  have  ranked  with 
the  foremost  men  of  his  age  and  country. 

**  His  mind  is  not  very  ridily  stored  with  knowledge ; 
but  it  is  so  creative,  so  well  organized  by  nature,  or  dis- 
cipiined  by  early  education,  and  constant  habits  of  sys- 
tematic tlUnking,  that  he  embraces  every  subject  with 
the  clearness  and  facility  of  one  prepared  by  previous 
stody  to  comprehend  and  explain  it  So  perfect  is  his 
analysis,  that  he  extracts  the  whole  matter,  the  kernel 
of  inquiry,  unbroken,  dean,  and  entire.    In  this  pro- 


cess, such  are  (he  instinctive  neatness  and  precision 
of  his  mind,  that  no  superfluous  thought,  or  even  word, 
ever  presents  itself,  and  still  he  says  every  thing  that 
seems  appropriate  to  the  subject  This  perfect  exemp- 
tion from  needless  incumbrance  of  matter  or  ornament, 
is  in  some  degree  the  effect  of  an  aversion  to  the  labor 
of  tliinking.  So  great  a  mind,  perhaps,  like  large  bo- 
dies in  the  physical  world,  is  with  difficulty  set  in 
motion.  That  this  is  the  case  with  Mr.  MarshalPs,  is 
manifest,  from  his  mode  of  entering  on  an  argument, 
both  in  conversation  and  in  public  debate.  It  is  difficult 
to  rouse  his  faculties :  he  begins  with  reluctance,  hesi- 
tation, and  vacancy  of  eye :  presently,  his  articulation 
becomes  less  broken,  his  eye  more  fixed,  until,  finally, 
his  voice  is  full,  clear,  and  rapid,  his  manner  bold,  and 
his  whole  face  lighted  up,  with  the  mingled  fires  of 
genius  and  passion :  and  he  poura  forth  the  unbroken 
stream  of  eloquence,  in  a  current  deep,  majestic,  smooth 
and  strong.  He  reminds  one  of  some  great  bird,  which 
floundere  and  flounces  on  the  earth  for  a  while,  before 
it  acquires  impetus  to  sustain  its  soaring  flight" 


EMILIA  HARRINGTON. 

The  Confessions  of  EtnUia  Harringtmu  By  Lambert 
JL  Wilmtr.   BaUimore, 

This  is  a  duodecimo  of  about  two  hundred  pages. 
We  hav»  read  it  with  that  deep  interest  always  excited 
by  works  written  in  a  similar  manner — ^be  the  subject 
matter  what  it  may — ^works  in  which  the  author  utterly 
loses  sight  of  himself  in  his  theme,  and,  for  the  time, 
identifies  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  with  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  fictitious  existences.  Than  the  power 
of  accomplishing  this  perfect  identification,  there  is  no 
surer  mark  of  genius.  It  is  the  spell  of  Defoe.  It  is 
the  wand  of  Boccacio.  It  is  the  proper  enchantment  of 
the  Arabian  Tales — ^the  gramarye  of  Scott,  and  the 
magic  of  the  Bard  of  Avon.  Had,  therefore,  the  Elmi- 
lia  Harrington  of  Mr.  Wilmer  not  one  other  quali^  to 
recommend  it,  we  should  have  been  satisfied  of  the 
author's  genius  from  the  simple  verisimUitudB  of  his 
narrative.  Yet,  unhappily,  books  thus  written  are  not 
the  books  by  which  men  acquire  a  contemporaneous 
reputation.  What  we  said  on  this  subject  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Messenger,  may  be  repeated  here  with- 
out impropriety.  We  spoke  of  the  Robinson  Crusoe. 
''What  better  possible  species  of  fame  could  the  author 
have  desired  for  that  book  than  the  species  which  it  has 
so  long  enjoyed  7  It  has  become  a  household  thing  in 
nearly  every  family  in  Christendom.  Yet  never  was 
admiration  of  any  work — universal  admiration — more 
indiscriminately  or  more  inappropriately  bestowed. 
Not  one  person  in  ten — nay,  not  one  person  in  five 
hundred  has,  during  the  perusal  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
the  most. remote  conception  that  any  particle  of  genius, 
or  even  of  common  talent,  has  been  employed  in  ite 
creation.  Men  do  not  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a 
literary  performance.  Defoe  has  none  of  their  thoughts ; 
Robinson  all.  The  powere  which  have  wrought  the 
wonder,  have  been  thrown  into  obscurity  by  the  very 
stupendousness  of  the  wonder  they  have  wrought  We 
read,  and  become  perfect  abstractions  in  the  intensity 
of  our  interest — we  close  the  book,  and  arc  quite  satis- 
fied we  could  have  written  as  well  ourselves." 

Emilia  Harrington  will  render  essential  services  to 
virtue  in  the  unveiling  of  the  deformities  of  vice.  This 
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is  a  deed  of  no  quesUonabde  utility*  We  fully  agree 
with  our  author  that  ignorance  of  wrong  is  not  security 
for  the  right ;  and  Mr.  Wilmer  has  obviated  every  pos- 
sible objection  to  the  "  Confessions,**  by  a  so  cautious 
wording  of  his  disclosures  as  not  to  startle,  in  warning, 
the  virtuous.  That  the  memoirs  are  not  wholly  ficti- 
tious is  more  than  probable.  There  is  much  internal 
evidence  of  authenticity  in  the  book  itself,  and  the  pre- 
face seems  to  hint  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  narra- 
tive is  true — yet  for  the  sake  of  human  nature  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  tome  passages  are  overcolored.  The  aiyle 
of  Mr.  Wilmer  is  not  only  good  in  itself,  but  exceed- 
ingly well  adapted  to  his  subjects.  The  letter  to  .Ai- 
gustut  Horrtfigtonis  vigorously  written,  and  many  long 
extracts  might  be  taken  from  the  book  evincing  powers 
of  no  ordinary  kind. 

Within  a  circle  of  prhate  friends,  whom  Mr.  Wil- 
mer*8  talents  and  many  virtues  have  attached  devotedly 
to  himself,  and  among  whom  we  are  very  proud  in  be- 
ing ranked,  his  writings  have  been  long  properly  appre- 
ciated, and  we  sincerely  hope  the  days  are  not  far  in 
futurity  when  he  will  occapy  that  full  station  in  the 
puUU  eye  to  which  his  merits  so  decidedly  entitle  him. 
Our  readers  must  all  remember  the  touching  lines  To 
Jlftni,  in  the  first  number  of  our  second  volume — lines 
which  called  forth  the  highest  encomiums  from  many 
whose  opinions  are  of  value.  Their  exquisite  tender- 
ness of  sentiment — their  vein  of  deep  and  unoffected 
melancholy — and  their  antique  strength,  and  high  polish 
of  versification,  struck  us,  upon  a  first  perusal,  with 
force,  and  subsequent  readings  have  not  weakened  the 
impression.  Mr.  W.  has  written  many  other  similar 
things.  Among  his  longer  pieces  we  may  particularize 
Jtfierlin,  a  drama — some  portions  of  which  are  full  of  the 
truest  poetic  fire.  His  prose  talcs  and  other  short  pub- 
lications are  numerous ;  and  as  Editor  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Saturday  Evening  Post,  he  has  boldly  and  skilfully 
asserted  the  rights  of  independent  criticism,  speaking, 
in  all  instances — ^the  truth.  His  Satiric  OdeA  in  the 
Post,  over  the  signature  of  Horace  in  PhUaddphiu^  have 
attracted  great  attention,  and  have  been  deservedly  ad- 
mired. 

We  copy  with  true  pleasure  from  the  editorial  columns 
of  a  Baltimore  contemporary,  (for  whose  opinions  we 
have  the  highest  respect,  even  when  they  differ  from 
our  own,)  the  following  notice  of  Emilia  Harrington. 
It  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  farther  comment 
from  ourselves. 

*'  This  book  is  one  of  a  class  the  publication  of  which 
is  considered  by  many  as  objectionable.  The  lifting 
up  of  the  veil  which  covers  crime ;  crime  of  the  most 
disgusting  and  debasing  character — is  thought  by  moral- 
ists of  the  present  day  to  be  an  act  of  questionable 
utility.  This  opinion  has  gained  strength  from  the 
intemperate  zeal  of  too  many  who  have  thought  fit  to 

Eublisn  flauntingly  to  the  world  the  result  of  their  start- 
ng  discoveries  while  penetrating  the  haunts  of  corrup- 
tion and  vice,  instead  of  silently  moving  on  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  benevolence,  and,  when  called  upon  for  disclo- 
sures, giving  information  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  startle 
the  virtuous  into  shrinking,  nor  cause  the  vicious  to 
mise  the  hue  and  cry  against  them.  From  the  objec- 
tion of  ultraism  the  "Confessions*'  are  to  a  great  extent 
free — although  in  some  few  instances  the  author  has 
allowed  himself  a  latitude  which  it  would  have  i>een  as 
well  not  to  have  taken. 

"  Apart  from  the  character  of  the  book,  it  possesses 
tor  us  no  trifling  interesL    Our  thoughts  run  back  con- 


tinually from  its  pages  to  the  gifted  young  author,  pre- 
maturely gray ;  nor  can  we  conquer  a  gathering  sad- 
ness of  feeling  as  we  contemplate  nim  bending  wearily 
beneath  the  accumulating  weight  of  adverse  circuiii- 
stances — ^broken  in  spirit,  and  yet  uncomplaining.  That 
the  writer  of  thiA  book  possesses  talents  of  an  order  fiur 
superior  to  many  of  twice  his  reputation,  we  have  long 
been  convinced,  and  yet  he  is  scarcely  known.    Ten 
years  ago  his  promise  of  future  success  in  the  walks  of 
literary  fame  was  flattering,  almost  beyond  example; 
but,  who  can  struggle  against  the  ills  of  life — its  cares, 
its  privations  and  disappointments — ^with  the  added 
evils  which  petty  jealousy  and  vindictive  malioe  bring 
in  to  crush  the  spirit, — and  not,  in  the  veiY  feebleness 
of  humanity,  grow  weak  and  weary.    And  thus  it 
seems  in  a  measure  to  have  been  with  the  author  of  this 
book  ;  he  has  not  now  the  healthy  vigor  which  once 
marked  his  production— the  playful  humor,  nor  the 
sparkling  wit;  and  why — as  continual  dropping  will 
wear  away  the  hardest  rock,  so  will  continued  neglect, 
and  disappointment,  and  care,  wear  away  the  mind'S 
healthy  tone  and  strength  of  action.    And  yet,  after 
all,  may  we  not  be  mistaken  in  this.    Is  not  the  Unob- 
trusive volume  before  us  a  strong  evidence  of  unfailing 
powera  of  mind,  which,  though  aiming  at  no  brilliant 
display,  acts  with  order,  conciseness,  and  a  nicely 
balanced  energy  7    It  is  even  so.    One  great  attribute 
of  genius  is  its  power  of  identifying  itself  with  its  hero, 
and  never  losing  sight  of  all  the  relations  which  it  now 
holds  to  the  world  in  its  new  character;  and  this  iden- 
tity has  been  well  kept  up  by  Mr.  Wilmer — so  much 
so,  that  in  but  few  instances  do  we  forget  that  the 
writer  is  other  than  the  heroine  of  the  tale.** 


AMERICAN  IN  ENGLAND. 

TkeJImeriemiinEngUmd,    BythiJluihar^**JITem^ 
Ml  Spain.**    8  vols.    AVw  York.    Harper  end  Brotkeru 

Lieutenant  SlideU's  very  excellent  book,  "A  Year 
in  Spain,"  was  in  some  danger  of  being  overlooked  by 
his  countrymen  when  a  benignant  star  directed  Mar* 
ray's  attention  to  its  merits.  Fate  and  Regent  Street 
prevailed.  Cockney  octavos  carried  the  day.  A  mao 
is  nothing  if  not  hot-pressed ;  and  the  clever  young  wri- 
ter who  was  cut  dead  in  his  Yanke^^land  habilimeota, 
met  with  bows  innumerable  in  the  gala  dress  of  a  Lon- 
don imprimaiur.  The  "  Year  in  Spain**  well  deserved 
the  popularity  thus  inauspiciously  attained.  It  was  the 
work  of  a  man  of  genius ;  and  passing  through  sercnl 
editions,  prepared  the  public  attention  lor  any  subse- 
quent production  of  its  author.  As  regards  "  The  Ame- 
rican in  England^*'  we  have  not  only  read  it  with  deep 
interest  from  beginning  to  end,  but  have  been  at  the 
trouble  of  seeking  out  and  perusing  a  great  variety  of 
critical  dicta  concerning  it.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  in  its 
favor,  and  we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  concur  heartily 
with  the  popular  voice— 4f  indeed  these  dicta  be  iu 
echoes. 

We  have  somewhere  said— K>r  we  should  have  some- 
where said — that  the  old  adage  about  "Truth  in  a  well" 
(we  mean  the  adage  in  its  modem  and  improper— not 
in  its  antique  and  proper  acceptation)  should  be  swal- 
lowed cum  grano  mIis  at  times.  To  be  profound  is  not 
always  to  be  sensible.  The  depth  of  an  argument  ii 
not,  necessarily,  its  wisdom — this  depth  lying  where 
Truth  is  sought  more  oflen  than  where  she  is  found.  At 
the  touches  of  a  painting  which,  to  minute  inspectioo, 
are  '  confusion  worse  confounded*  will  not  fail  to  start 
boldly  out  to  the  cursory  glance  of  a  connoisseui^-or  as 
a  star  may  be  seen  more  distinctly  in  a  sidelong  survey 
thftn  in  any  direct  gaxe  however  penaCimtiqg  and  in- 
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tense— ae  then  are,  not  unlrequeotly,  times  and  me- 
thods, in  vkiefa,  and  by  means  of  which^  fi  richer  pbilo- 
mpbtf  nay  be  gathered  on  the  surface  of  things  than 
cut  be  dimvn  up,  eren  with  great  labor,  e  profimdia.  1 1 
sppein  to  us  (hat  Mr.  SlideU  has  written  a  wiser  book 
IbAo  hit  neighbors  merely  by  not  disdaining  to  write  a 
mon  mperiicial  one. 

The  vM-k  IS  dedicated  to  John  Duer,  Esq.  The  Pre- 
fikce  ii  a  very  sensible  and  a  sufficiently  well-written 
peffoRBaace,  in  which  the  Lieutenant  while  "  begging, 
ai  theootaet,  to  be  acquitted  of  any  injurious  prejudi- 
ces" still  pleads  guilty  lo  *'  that  ardent  patriotism  which 
is  the  oommoD  attribute  of  Americans;,  a  feeling  of  na- 
tionality inherited  with  the  laws,  the  language)  and  the 
nannen  of  the  country  from  which  we  derive  our  origin, 
and  vhich  is  sanctioned  not  less  by  the  comparison  of 
the  blcaungs  we  enjoy  with  those  of  other  lands,  than 
by  ihe  promptings  of  good  feeling,  and  the  dictates  of 
good  taste."  It  is  in  the  body  of  the  book,  however, 
that  we  most  seek,  and  where  we  fAkoli  most  assuredly 
find,  strong  indications  of  a  genius  not  the  less  rich,  rare, 
and  altogether  estimable  for  the  simplicity  of  its  modus 
cjpcmdi. 

Commencing  with  his  embarkation  at  New  Tork, 
oar  author  succeeds,  at  once,  in  rivetling  the  attention 
of  his  readers  by  a  sueeeuion  rfmmute  dtUnla.  But  there 
is  this  vast  di&rence  between  the  details  of  Mr.  Slidell, 
and  the  details  of  nuuiy  of  his  contemporaries.  They 
—the  maliy — ^impressed,  apparently,  with  the  belief 
that  mere  minuteness  is  sufficient  to  constitute  force, 
aod  that  to  be  accurate  is,  of  necessity,  to  be  verisimilar 
—have  not  hesitated  in  putting  in  upon  their  canvass  all 
the  aebtd  lines  which  might  be  discovered  in  their  sub- 
ject This  Mr.  Slidell  has  known  better  than  to  do.  He 
has  felt  that  the  apparent,  not  the  real,  is  the  province 
of  a  paintei^-and  that  to  give  (speaking  technically)  the 
idee  s/asy  dtehred  ehject,  the  toning  down,  or  the  utter  ne- 
gUet  e§  ecrfotii  pcrfioiu  of  thai  ehject  U  abaohUely  neces- 
sary Is  the  proper  brmging  out  of  other  portione — porlioiis  6y 
wkeu  aete  UutrttmeniaUty  the  idea  qf  the  object  it  tfforded, 
With  a  fine  eye  then  for  the  picturesque,  and  with  that 
itroog  sense  of  propriety  which  is  inseparable  from  true 
genius,  oar  American  has  crossed  the  water,  dallied  a 
week  in  London,  and  given  us,  as  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vatiooa,  a  few  masterly  sketches,  with  all  the  spirit,  vi- 
gor, nciness  and  illusion  of  a  panorama. 

Very  rarely  have  we  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  supe- 
rior to  the  *' American  in  £ngland.'*  The  interest  be- 
gins with  the  beginning  of  the  book,  and  abides  with  us, 
wiabated,  to  the  end.  From  the  scenes  in  the  Yankee 
barbor,  to  the  departure  of  the  traveller  from  England, 
his  arrival  in  France,  and  installment  among  the  com- 
forts of  the  Hotel  Quillacq,  all  is  terse,  nervous,  bril- 
liant and  originaL  The  review  of  the  ship's  company, 
in  the  initial  chapter  of  the  book  is  exceedingly  enter- 
taining The  last  character  thus  introduced  is  so  pecu- 
liarly aketched  that  we  must  copy  what  the  author  says 
aboQt  him.  It  will  serve  to  exemplify  some  of  our  own 
prior  remarka. 

**  Let  me  not  forget  to  make  honorable  jnention  of  the 
white-headed  little  raggarouffin  who  was  working  bis 
psssage,  and  who,  in  this  capacity,  had  the  decks  to 
sweep,  ropes  to  haul,  chickens  and  pigs  to  feed,  the  cow 
to  mUk,  and  the  dishes  to  wash,  as  well  as  all  other  jobs 
to  do  that  bekniged  to  no  one  in  particular.  As  a  proof 
of  good  will,  he  had  chopped  off  the  tails  of  a  daadjr. 


velvet-collared,  blue  coat,  with  the  cook's  axe,  the  very 
first  day  out.  This  was  performed  at  the  wmdlass-bits, 
in  full  conclave  of  the  crew,  and  I  suspected  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  rosruish  man-of-war's- man,  a  shipmate  of 
mine.  The  tails  were  cut  just  below  the  pocket  flaps, 
which  gave  them  a  sort  of  razee  look,  and,  in  conjuno 
lion  with  the  velvet  collar,  made  the  oddest  appearaooe 
in  the  world,  as  he  would  creep,  stern  first,  out  of  the 
long-boat  after  milking  the  cow.  Blow  high  or  blow 
low,  the  poor  boy  had  no  time  to  be  sea-sick.  Some- 
times he  would  get  adrift  in  the  lee  scuppers  and  roll 
over  in  the  water,  keeping  fast  hold  of  the  plates  he  was 
carying  to  the  galley." 

Some  incidents  at  sea — such  as  the  narrow  escape 
from  running  down  a  brig,  and  the  imminent  danger  in-< 
curred  by  an  English  pilot — are  told  with  all  the  gusto 
of  a  seaman.  Among  other  fine  passages  we  may  par- 
ticularize an  account  of  Britishsailors  on  shore  at  Ports- 
mouth— of  a  faniiTy  group  on  board  a  steanoer^-of  the 
appearance  of  the  Kentish  coast — of  the  dangers  of  the 
Thames— -of  the  Dover  coach— of  some  groups  in  a  Lon- 
don coffee-room — of  a  stand  of  hackney-coaches— of  St. 
James'  Park— of  a  midnight  scene  in  the  streets— of  the 
Strand— of  Temple-Bar--of  St.  Paul's  and  the  view 
from  the  summit— of  Jlothschild— of  Barclay  and  Per- 
kins' Brewery— of  the  Thames'  Tunnel — of  theTowei^— 
of  the  Zoological  Gardens — of  Robert  Owen — of  the  ha- 
bits of  retired  citizens— and  of  the  rural  tas  esof  Englisiw 
men.  A  parallel  between  Regent  Street  and  Broadway 
brings  the  two  thoroughfares  with  singular  distinctness 
to  the  eye  of  the  mind — and  in  the  way  of  animated 
and  vivid  description  we  can,  at  this  moment,  remember 
nothing  in  the  whole  range  offset  or  fiction  much  supe- 
rior to  the  Lieutenant's  narrative  of  his  midnight  en- 
trance into  London.  Indeed  we  can  almost  pardon  a 
contemporary  for  speaking  of  this  picture  as  sublime. 
A  small  portion  of  it  we  copy — but  no  just  ideaWits  to- 
tal effect  can  be  thus  gathered — an  effect  depending  in 
a  great  measure  upon  tho  gradual  manner  in  which  it  ia 
brought  about. 

"1  know  nothing  more  ezfailirating  than  to  be  sud- 
denly ushered  in  the  night  into  a  populous  quarter  of  a 
great  city.  My  recollection  readily  conjures  up  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  me  under  similar  circumstances  in 
entering  Paris,  iCladrid,  Brussels,  Milan,  or  gay  and 
lively  Naples.  The  lower  classes,  with  their  good  hu- 
mor, their  quaint  drollery  and  sprightlincs^,  there  ofier 
the  most  agreeable  obiects  of  contemplation.  Here, 
however,  there  was  in  the  corresponding  classes  nothing 
pleasing,  or  even  picturesque.  All  seemed  in  search  of 
food,  of  the  means  of  intemperance,  and  of  gretifyine 
low  and  brutal  passions.  The  idea  of  amusement  had 
evidently  no  place.  The  streets  swarmed  with  aban- 
doned women,  filthy  in  their  dress,  open,  brutal,  and 
indecent  in  their  advances.  In  the  places  of  the  guitar, 
the  serenade,  the  musical  cries  of  chesnut-women,  le- 
monade-sellers, and  watermen,  the  sounds  here  were 
harsh  and  eratinf :  uttered  in  words  ill  pronounced  and 
nasally  prolonged,  or  in  an  unintelligible  and  discordant 
slang  which  I  no  longer  recognized  as  belonging  to  my 
own  language.  In  the  place  of  skilful  musicians  per- 
forming the  favorite  airs  of  Mozart  or  Rossini,  or  the 
witty  colloquies  of  the  sententious  Punchinello,  the  poor 
were  invited,  in  the  nasal  twang  of  clamorous  mounte- 
banks to  amuse  themselves  by  a  sight  of  the  latest  cases 
of  seduction,  murder,  suicide,  and  hanging,  represented 
m  the  shadows  of  the  camera  obscura.  The  dark  masses 
of  dwelling-houses  had  a  confined,  narrow,  gloomy,  and 
lugubrious  aspect.  They  were  of  brick,  without  win- 
dow-sills of  marble  or  other  colored  stone ;  unpainted, 
and  unenlivened  by  blinds.  They  were  closely  shot, 
and  the  glimpses  of  cheerfulness  and  domestic  comfort 
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exhibited  in  our  streets  were  here  unseen.  All  the  shops 
were  open  to  the  weather :  Many  of  them  having  the 
whole  front  removed,  and  gas-lights  blazing  and  stream- 
ing like  great  torches,  rather  than  with  the  puny  and 
flickering  illumination  seen  in  ours.  The  articles  were 
completely  exposed  to  view  at  the  side  of  the  street ; 
clothing,  provisions,  crockery,  hardware ;  whatever  is 
necessary  to  the  wants  of  man.  The  druggists,  with 
their  vanegated  vases,  as  with  us,  cast  the  Iris  hues  of 
their  nauseous  mixtures  into  the  street.  Sellers  of  cheap 
ffoods  exposed  them  in  the  windows,  with  tlieir  price  la- 
belled. The  butchers  bung  out  beef,  pork,  sausages, 
and  enormous  coarse  sheep,  in  a  nearly  whole  state, 
with  sometimes  the  price  affixed  to  the  inferior  portions, 
in  order  that  the  poor  might  judee  whether  the  price 
they  had  received  for  their  day's  labor,  would  compass 
a  meal  of  meat ;  or  whether  they  should  seek  a  diet 
more  suited  to  their  means,  of  a  neighboring  potato- 
merchant:  or  whether  to  turn  in  despair,  as  many  of 
the  most  wretched  seemed  to  do,  to  accept  the  flattering 
invitation  of  the  magnificent  pin-palace  at  the  comer. 
It  was  the  most  splendid  buildmg  m  the  neighborhood ; 
built  with  some  little  architectural  elegance,  whose  ef- 
fect was  magnified  by  the  unadorned  character  and 
gloomy  air  of  the  surrounding  edifices.  A  beautiful 
gas-light,  in  a  richly  ornamented  lamp,  stood  as  an  in- 
Titing  beacon,  visible  in  many  diverging  directions.  The 
windows  were  glazed  with  costly  plate-glass,  bearing 
inscribed,  in  illuminated  letters^  the  words — gin  at  three- 
pence— ^generous  wines  hot-spiced ; — and  the  door  sui^ 
rounded  hj  stained  panes  of  rich  dye,  having  rosettes, 
bunches  of^grapes,  and  gay  devices. 

There  are  some  few  nunstritB  in  the  work  before  us, 
which,  although  insufficient  to  affect  its  character  as  a 
whole,  yet  constitute  a  weak  point  in  what  otherwise  is 
beautiful,  and  cause  us  to  regret  sincerely,  the  accidents 
which  have  admitted  them.  We  may  mention,  in  es- 
pecial, the  too  frequent  introduction  of  the  monosyllable 
'*  Aoi0,^'  in  such  sentences  as  ''  they  told  how" — "it  was 
related  how" — "  I  was  informed  how,"  &c.  Mr.  Slidell 
will  find,  upon  self-scrutiny,  that  he  has  fallen  into  this 
babit  through  the  sin  of  imitation.  The  Lieutenant,  too, 
suffers  his  work  to  savor  far  too  strongly  of  the  ship, 
and  lets  slip  him  no  opportunity  of  thnisting  upon  the 
public  attention  the  fact  of  his  particular  vocation — in- 
sisting, indeed,  upon  this  matter  with  a  pertinacity  even 
ludicrous — a  pertinacity  which  will  be  exemplified  in 
the  following  passage : 

"  Unaccuaiomtd  as  I  had  been  in  the  larger  vessdty  ih 
which  I  had  sailed  of  late^  to  be  thus  luceremoniously 
boarded  on  the  hallowed  region  of  the  quarter-deck,  this 
seemed  to  me  quite  a  superfluous  piece  of  impertinence. 
The  remains  of  my  sentiment  were  at  once  washed 
away ,  and  not  minding  a  little  honest  salt'toater,  I  betook 
myself  forthwith  to  the  substantial  comfortines  of  the 
repast,  which  I  found  smoking  on  the  cabin  table.  Din- 
ner was  over:  tea  and  conversation  had  followed;  the 
evening  was  already  far  advanced,  and  I  began  to  yield 
to  the  sleepy  sensation  which  the  familiar  roll  of  the  sea 
inspired.  Before  turning  in  I  ascended  to  the  companion- 
way,  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  see  what  progress  we 
were  making.  Familiar  as  I  was  with  the  sight  of  shipt 
in  every  possible  situation,  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  scene." 

Again.  Although  the  author  evinces,  in  theory,  a 
Tery  laudable  contempt  for  that  silly  vanity  so  often 
inducing  men  to  blazon  forth  their  intimacy  with  the 
distinguished ;  and  although,  in  the  volumes  now  before 
us,  he  more  than  once  directs  the  arrows  of  his  satire  at 
the  infirmity — still  he  is  found  not  altogether  free  from 
it  himself;  and,  in4>ne  especial  instance,  is  even  awk- 
warkdly  uneasy,  lest  we  should  remain  ignorant  of  his 
acquaintance  with  Washington  Irving.    *'  I  thought,** 


quoth  the  Lieutenant,  when  there  was  no  necessity  for 
thinking  about  any  such  matter,  "I  tho«^ht  of  the 
'spectral  box-coaiS*  df  my  inimitable  friend  Geoffrey 
Crayon ;  and  would  have  given  the  world  id  that  mo- 
ment of  despondency,  for  one  of  his  quiet  unwritten 
jokes,  or  one  friendly  pressure  of  his  hand." 

Upon  Mr.  SlidclPs  mechanical  style  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  look  with  favor.  Indeed  while  running  over, 
with  some  astonishment,  a  few  of  his  singxilarly  ill- 
constructed  sentences,  we  begin  to  think  that  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Preface  are  not, 
as  we  at  first  suspected,  merely  the  common  cant  of  the 
lUerateur,  and  that  his  book  is  actually,  as  he  represenu 
it  to  be,  "the  result  of  an  up-hill  journey,"  and  "a 
work  which  he  regards  with  a  feeling  of  aYcrsion.** 
What  else  than  great  tedium  and  utter  weariness  with 
his^  labor,  could  have  induced  our  author  to  trust  such 
passages  as  the  following  to  the  critical  eye  of  the  pub- 
lic? 

'*The  absence  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  in 
occupations  which  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  thoce 
who  worked  only  to  administer  food  to  themselves  and 
profit  or  luxury  to*  the  class  of  masters,  could  only  ac^ 
count  for  the  absence  of  forehead,  of  the  ornamental 
parts  of  that  face  which  was  mooMed  after  a  divine 
model." 

We  perused  this  sentence  more  than  once  before  we 
could  fathom  its  meaning.    Mr.  Slidell  wishes  to  say, 
that  narrownesi  of  forehead  in  the  rabble  is  owing  to 
wani  qf  mental  exercise — they  being  kdwrers  noi  Ikistkers. 
But  from  the  words  of  our  author  we  are  led  to  conclude 
that  some  occupations  (certainly  very  strange  ones) 
rendered  it  unnecessary  for  those  who  worked,  to  ad- 
minister food  to  themselves — that  is,  to  eat.    The  pro- 
noun "  tt,"  however,  will  be  found,  upon  examination, 
to  refer  to   "moral  culture."    The  repetition  of  the 
word  "  only"  is  also  disagreeable,  and  the  entire  pa»- 
sage  is  overloaded  with  verbiage.  A  rigid  scrutiny  will 
show  that  all  essential  portions  of  the  intended  idea  are 
embodied  in  the  lines  Italicised.  In  the  original  sentence 
are  fifly-four  words — ^in  our  own  eighteen — or  precisely 
one  third.    It  follows,  that  if  all  the  Lieutenant's  sen- 
tences had  been  abridged  in  a  similar  manner— a  process 
which  would  have  redounded  greatly  to  their  advantage 
— we  might  have  been  spared  much  trouble,  and  the  pub 
lie  much  time,  trouble,  and  expense — the  "  American  in 
England"  making  its  appearance  in  a  duodecimo  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  pages,  rather  than  in  two  octa- 
vos of  five  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

At  page  122,  vol  I,  we  have  what  follows. 

"  My  situation  here  was  uncomfortable  enough ;  if  1 
were  softly  cushioned  on  one  side,  this  only  tended,  bf 
the  contrast,  to  increase  the  obduracy  of  a  small  iroo 
rod,  which  served  as  a  parapet  to  protect  me  from  fall- 
ing off  the  precipice,  over,  which  I  hung  toppling,  and 
against  which  I  was  forced  with  a  pressure  proportioned 
to  the  circumstances  of  my  being  compressed  into  a 
spwce  somewhat  narrower  than  myself;  the  seat  having 
doubtless  been  contrived  to  accommodate  five  men,  and 
there  being  no  greater  anatomical  mistake  than  to 'sup- 
pose there  would  be  more  room  because  four  of  them 
were  women." 

*ffl  were,''  in  this  sentence,  is  not  English — ^but  there 
are  few  persons  who  will  believe  that  "\f^  does  not  in 
all  instances  require  the  subjunctive.  In  the  words  *'< 
smaU  iron  rod  which  served  as  a  parapet  to  proteel  mefnm 
fatting  <ff  the  precipice  over  which  I  hung,  and  agnut 
which  I  was  forced,"  4^.  let  us  say  nothing  of  the  inju- 
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didooi  OR  of  the  wcrd  pm^jtet  aa  applied  to  a  tmaU  iron 
ni.  Pasbg  OTer  this,  it  is  evident,  that  the  second 
rdatiTe  proooon  "loMcA,"  has  for  its  antecedent,  in 
ttikt  sjDtactical  arrangement,  the  same  noun  as  the 
int  nktiwt  pronoun  *'whUh" — that  is  to  say,  it  has 
the  woni  ^^prtdfic^  for  its  antecedent.    The  sentence 
would  thus  imply  that  Mr.  Slidell  was  forced  against 
Uk  precipioe.    But  the  actual  meaning  (at  which  w£ 
trriTe  by  guessing)   is,  that  Mr.  Slidell  was  forced 
against  the  iron  rod.     In  the  words  "  I  toos  forced  wUh 
•  framrt  pnportkned  io  the  dreumttanees  qf  my  be- 
mg  emfresetd  inio  a  apau,''^  ^,  let  us  again  be  indul- 
geot,  and  say  as  little  as  possible  of  the  tautology  in 
'^frunre*  and  '^eompresteiiL"    But  we  ask  where  are 
the  arc— Mfoncef  spoken  of?  There  is  only  one  circum- 
itance— the  drcumstanoe  of  being  compressed.    In  the 
ooDdnskm  of  the  passage  where  the  Lieutenant  speaks 
of  **  a  aeat  having  doubtless  been  contrived  to  accom- 
modate five  men,  and  there  being  no  greater  anatomical 
mistake  than  to  suppose  there  would  be  more  room 
because  four  of  them  were  women,"  it  ift  quite  unneces- 
sary to  point  out  the  "boll  egregious" — a  bull  which 
could  have  been  readily  avoided  by  the  simple  substi- 
tute of  '<pmoiu*'  for  "men.'* 

We  must  be  pardoned  for  oopymg  yet  another  sen- 
tence.  We  will  do  so  with  the  single  remark  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  ludicrously  ill-arranged,  and  altogether 
aii|aii)ly  pieces  of  composition  which  it  has  ever  been 
oor  ill  Ibitone  to  encounter. 

"I  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  the  different  per- 
sopages  scattered  about  the  room  in  such  an  unsocial  and 
mismibropic  manner,  instead  of  being  collected  about 
the  sane  board,  as  in  France  or  my  own  country,  and, 
in  (he  spirit  of  good  fellowship  and  of  boon  companions, 
reiiering  each  other  of  their  mutual  ennuis,  though  they 
did  not  speak  a  word  to  ear h  other,  by  which  they  might 
bereafter  be  compromised  and  socially  ruined,  bydi»> 
coTeriog  that  they  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  an. 
indiridual  several  grades  below  them  in  the  scale  of 
nnk,  or  haply  as  disagreeably  undeceived  by  the  ftb- 
straction  of  a  pocket-l»ok,  still  kept  up  a  certain  inter- 
change of  sentiment,  by  occasional  glances  and  mutual 
obserTation." 

Such  passages  as  the  foregoing  may  be  discovered 
?»«w»  in  "  The  American  in  England."  Yet  we  have 
beard  Mr.  Slideli*s  English  called  equal  to  the  English 
of  Mr.  Irring — than  which  nothing  can  be  more  im- 
pr^ble.  The  Lieutenant's  book  is  an  excellent  book 
~~bai  then  it  is  excellent  m  sfiUe  of  Us  style.  So  great 
&IC  the  triumphs  of  genius ! 


CONTI. 

Cmti  the  Disearded :  with  Other  Tales  and  Fancies.  By 
naury  F.  Ckoriey,  8  vols,  AWo  York:  Published  by 
Hoftr  and  Brothers. 

Mr.  Chorley  hasi  hitherto  written  nothing  of  any  great 
Irngth.  His  name,  however,  is  familiar  to  all  readers 
of  English  Annuals,  and  in  whatever  we  have  seen  from 
bis  pen,  evidences  of  a  rare  genius  have  been  percepti- 
^  InConU,  and  in  the*'Other  Tales  and  Fancies" 
which  accompany  it,  these  evidences  arc  more  distinct, 
BDore  brilliant,  and  more  openly  developed.  Neither 
are  these  pieces  wanting  in  a  noble,  and,  to  us,  a  most 
thrilirn^^  mteresting  purpose.  In  saying  that  our  whole 
bean  is  with  the  author — that  the  deepest,  and  we  trust, 
the  purest  emotions  are  enkindled  within  us  by  his 
ebirairic  and  nugnauimous  design — wc  present  but  n 


feeble  picture  of  our  individual  feelings  as  influenced  by 
the  perusal  of  Conti.  We  repeat  it — our  whole  heart 
is  with  the  author.  When  shall  the  artist  assume  his 
proper  situation  in  society — in  a  society  of  thinking 
beings?  How  long  shall  he  be  enslaved?  How  long 
shall  mind  succumb  to  the  grossest  materiality  7  How 
long  shall  the  veriest  vermin  of  the  Earth,  who  crawl 
around  the  altar  of  Mammon,  be  more  esteemed  of  men 
than  they,  the  gifted  ministers  to  those  exalted  emotions 
which  link  us  with  the  mysteries  of  Heaven  ?  To  our 
own  query  we  may  venture  a  reply.  Not  long.  Not 
long  will  such  rank  injustice  be  committed  or  permitted. 
A  spirit  is  already  abroad  at  war  with  it.  And  in  every 
billow  of  the  unceasing  sea  of  Change— and  in  every 
breath,  however  gentle,  of  the  wide  atmosphere  of 
Revolution  encircling  us,  is  that  spirit  steadily  yet 
irresistibly  at  work. 

"  Who  has  not  looked,"  says  Mr.  Chorley  in  his  Pre- 
face, *'  with  painful  interest  on  the  unreckoned-up  ac- 
count of  misunderstanding  and  suspicion  which  exists 
between  the  World  and  the  Artist?  Who  has  not 
grieved  to  see  the  former  willing  to  degrade  Art  into  a 
mere  plaything — to  be  enjoyed  without  respect,  and 
then  cast  aside — instead  of  receiving  her  high  works  as 
among  the  most  humanizing  blessings  ever  vouchsafed 
to  man  by  a  beneficent  Creator?  Who  has  not  suffered 
shame  in  observing  the  Artist  bring  his  own  calling  into 
contempt  by  coarsely  regarding  it  as  a  mere  engine  of 
money  getting,  or  holding  it  op  to  reproach  by  making 
it  the  excuse  for  such  eccentricities  or  grave  errors  as 
separate  him  from  the  rest  of  society  ?*' 

That  genius  should  not  and  indeed  cannot  be  bound 
down  to  the  vulgar  common-pla^s  of  existence,  is  a 
maxim  which,  however  true,  has  been  too  often  repeated ; 
and  there  have  appeared  on  earth  enough  spirits  of  the 
loftiest  and  most  brilliant  order  who  have  worthily 
taken  their  part  in  life  as  useful  citizens,  affectionate 
husbands,  faithful  friends,  to  deprive  of  their  excuse  all 
such  as  hold,  that  to  despise  and  alienate  the  world  is 
the  inevitable  and  painfully  glorious  destiny  of  the 
highly  gifted. 

Very  few  of  our  readers,  it  may  be,  are  acquainted 
with  a  particular  class  of  works  which  has  long  exer- 
cised a  very  powerful  influence  on  the  private  habits 
and  character,  as  well  as  on  the  literature  of  the  Ger- 
mans. We  speak  of  the  .^W  Mvels — the  Kunstroma- 
nen — books  written  not  so  much  in  immediate  defence, 
or  in  illustration,  as  in  personification  of  individual  por- 
tions of  the  Fine  Arts — ^books  which,  in  the  guise  of 
Romance,  labor  to  the  sole  end  of  reasoning  men  into 
admiration  and  study  of  the  beautiful,  by  a  tissue  of 
bizarre  fiction,  partly  allegorical,  and  partly  metaphy- 
sical. In  Germany  alone  could  so  mad — or  perhaps  so 
profound — an  idea  have  originated.  From  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Chorley,  we  find  that  his  original  intention 
was  to  attempt  something  in  the  style  of  the  Kunstroma- 
nen,  with  such  modifications  as  might  seem  called  for  by 
the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  British  national  tastes  and 
literature.  "  It  occurred  to  me,  however,"  says  he, 
"  that  the  very  speculations  and  reveries  which  appear- 
ed to  myself  so  delicious  and  significant,  might  be  re- 
jected by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  fantastic  and  over^ 
strained."  Mr.  C.  could  never  have  persevered  in  a 
scheme  so  radically  erroneous  for  more  than  a  dozen 
pages ;  and  neither  the  world  nor  himself  will  have 
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cause  to  regret  that  he  thought  proper  to  abandon  the 
J8ti  JiTwdi,  and  embody  his  fine  powers  and  lofty  de- 
sign in  so  stirring  and  so  efficient  a  series  of  paintings 
as  may  be  found  in  the  present  volames. 

A  single  passage  near  the  commencement  of  Conti, 
will  afford  to  all  those  who  feel  and  think,  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  Mr.  Chorley. 
Madame  Zerlini  is  an  Italian  prima  doiuu,  who  becom- 
ing enamored  of  Colonel  Hardwycke,  an  Englishman, 
accompanies  him  to  England  as  his  mistress,  and  after 
living  with  him  for  twelve  years,  and  bearing  him  a 
son,  Julius,  dies  suddenly  upon  hearing  of  his  intention 
to  marry. 

*'  A  strange  scene  greeted  his  eyes  (those  of  Julius) 
as  he  entered  the  spacious  hall,  which,  as  its  windows 
fronted  the  east,  was  already  beginning  to  be  dusky 
with  the  riiadows  of  twilight.  On  the  lowest  step  of 
the  stairs  lay,  in  violent  hysterics,  one  of  the  women 
servants — she  was  raving  and  weeping,  half  supported 
by  two  others,  themselves  trembling  so  as  to  be  almost 
powerless. 

"  'And  hcrs^s  Master  Julius,  too !'  exclaimed  one  of 
the  group  which  obstructed  his  passage,  '  and  my  mas- 
ter gone  away — ^no  one  knows  for  now  long.  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us! — what  are  we  to  do, I  wonder?* 

"  '  Uon*t  go  up  stairs  !*  shrieked  the  other,  leaving 
her  charge,  and  endeavoring  to  stop  him.  'Don*t  go 
up  stairs — it  is  all  over  .'• 

'*  But  the  boy,  whose  mind  was  full  of  other  matters, 
and  who,  having  wandered  away  in  the  morning,  before 
the  delirium  became  so  violent,  had  no  idea  of  his  mo- 
ther's imminent  danger,  broke  from  them  without 
catching  the  meaning  of  their  words,  and  forced  his 
way  up  stairs,  towards  the  great  drawing  room,  the 
folding  doors  of  which  were  swinging  open. 

"He  went  in.  Madame  Z^rfini  was  there^-flung 
down  upon  a  sofa,  in  an  attitude  which,  in  life,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  her  to  maintain  for  many 
moments.  Her  head  was  cast  back  over  one  of  ihe 
pillows,  so  far,  that  her  long  hair;  which  had  been  im- 
perfectly fastened,  had  disengaged  itself  by  its  own 
weight,  and  was  now  sweeping  heavily  downward, 
with  a  crushed  wreath  of  passion  flowers  and  myrtles 
half  buried  among  it.  Every  thing  about  her  told  how 
fiercely  the  spirit  had  passed.  Her  robe  of  scarlet  mus- 
lin was  entirely  torn  off  on  one  shoulder,  and  disclosed 
its  exquisitely  rounded  proportions.  Her  glittering 
negligi  was  unclasped,  and  one  end  of  it  clenched  firmly 
in  the  small  left  hand,  which  there  was  now  hardly  any 
possibility  of  unclosing.  Her  glazed  eyes  were  wide 
open — her  mouth  set  in  an  unnatural,  yet  fascinating 
smile  ;  her  cheek  still  flushed  with  a  more  delicate,  yet 
intense  red  than  belonjg^s  to  health ;  and  tlie  excited  boy, 
who  was  rushing  hastily  into  the  room,  wiih  the  rapid 
inquiry,  'Where  is  Father  Vanezzi?*  stood  as  fixed  on 
the  thresh  hold,  with  sudden  and  conscious  horror,  as  if 
he  had  been  a  thing  of  marble." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  analyze,  or  even  to  give  a 
compend  of  the  Tale  of  Conti.  Such  are  not  the 
means  by  which  any  idea  of  its  singular  power  can  be 
afforded.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  saying  that, 
in  its  prevailing  tone,  it  bears  no  little  resemblance  to 
that  purest,  and  most  enthralling  of  fictions,  the  Bride 
of  Lammermuir ;  and  we  have  once  before  expressed  our 
opinion  of  this,  the  master  novel  of  Scott.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  no  modern  composition,  and  per- 
haps no  composition  whatever,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Cervantes*  Destruction  of  Numantia,  approach- 
es so  nearly  to  the  proper  character  of  the  dramas  of 
JEschylus,  as  the  magic  tale  of  which  Ravenswood  is 
the  -hero.    We  are  not  aware  of  being  sustained  by 


any  authority  in  this  opinion — ^yet  we  do  not  believe  it 
the  less  intrinsically  correct 

The  other  pieces  in  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Choriey  are, 
Margaret  Sieme,  or  The  OrganiMTs  Jtmrne^f  an  £«My 
on  the  Peputar  Love  of  Music — RosainP$  (HtOo—Tke 
fmagkuiive  Insirumentti  Writen,  HajrAi,  Bteikof^en,  4** 
—The  rUiage  Bemiife  Weddings  Handets  MeosSah-- 
atnd  •^  few  vyorde  upon  Jfatkn^  JUiistc— all  of  which 
papers  evince  literary  powers  of  a  high  onler,  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  science  of  music,  and  a  lofty 
and  passionate  devotioB  to  its  interests. 

NOBLE  DEEDS  OF  WOMAN. 

Jfoble  DeedM  qf  Wommu  8  vob.  PhUoddphia  :  Canjh 
Lea  tmd  Blanckard, 

These  are  two  neat  little  volumes  devoted  to  a  theme 
of  rich  interest.  From  the  Prefiice,  or  rather  £nom  the 
date  and  place  of  date  of  the  Preface,  we  may  form  a 
guess  that  the  work  was  originally  published  in  Loo- 
don,  and  that  the  present  edition  is  merely  a  reprint 
There  is  nothing  in  the  title-page  or  in  the  body  of  tlie 
bool^ indicative  of  its  derivatioo.  Bathe  the  ''Noble 
Deeds  of  Woman"  English  or  American,  we  recom- 
mend them  heartily  to  public  attention. 

The  eontent-table  is  thus  subdivided :  Maternal  Af- 
fection— ^Filial  Affection — Sisterly  Affection — Conju- 
gal Afiection — ^Humanity — Integril  y — Benevolence — 
Fortitude.  Under  each  of  these  separate  heads  are 
collected  numerous  anecdotes  in  the  manner  of  the 
Brothers  Percy.  Of  course  it  will  be  impossible  to 
speak  of  them  as  a  whole.  Some  are  a  little  pmooie — 
for  the  most  part  they  are  piquant  and  well  selected — a 
few  are  exceedingly  entertaining  and  reektrckiom  From 
page  139,  vol.  i,  we  select  one  or  two  paragraphs  which 
will  be  sure  to  find  favor  with  all  our  readers.  We 
rejoice  in  so  excellent  an  opportunKy  of  transferrii^  to 
our  columns  a  document  well  deserving  preservation. 

During  the  late  war  between  the  Turlur  and  the  Greek*, 
some  American  ladies,  touched  by  the  hardahipe  and  sairehQ^ 
of  the  latter  people,  presented  them  with  a  ship  containiog  ink 
ney,  and  viuious  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  wrousht  by  tbcir 
own  hands  ;  an  offering  which,  under  their  forlorn  sitoaiioa, 
must  hare  been  highly  acceptable  to  the  unfortunate  Orseka 

The  letter  of  Mrs.  8igourney,of  Hartlord,  Connecticiit,  tstte 
Ladies*  Greek  Commiaea  of  that  place,  to  accompany  the  coa- 
tributions  prepared  for  the  Archipelago,  was  aa  follows : 
"  United  States  of  America,  March  12,  1838.     The  ladies  tf 
Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  to  the  ladies  of  Greece 

"  Sisters  and  Friends,— From  the  years  of  childhood  your  aa- 
tire  clime  has  been  the  iheme  of  our  admiration :  together  withoor 
brothers  and  our  husbands  we  early  learned  to  lore  the  coontty 
of  Homer,  Aristides,  of  Solon,  and  of  Socrates.  That  cnthiia- 
asm  which  the  glory  of  ancient  Greece  enkindled  In  our  bosons, 
has  preserved  a  fervent  friendship  for  her  deacendanta.  Wt 
have  beheld  with  deep  sympathy  the  horrors  of  Turkish  dooi- 
nation,  and  the  struggle  so  long  aod  nobly  sustained  by  them  fo 
existence  and  for  liberty. 

*'  The  communications  of  Dr.  Howe,  since  his  return  froo 
your  land,  have  made  us  more  intimately  acquainted  with  yotf 
personal  sufferings.  He  has  presented  many  of  yoa  to  as  ia  kit 
vivid  descriptions,  as  seeking  refuge  in  caves,  and,  under  ihi 
branches  of  olive  trees,  listening  for  the  footsteps  of  the  desirsy- 
er,  and  mourning  over  your  deareM  ones  slain  in  liaale. 

"  Sisters  and  friends,  our  hearts  bleed  4br  you.  Deprived  of 
your  protectors  by  the  fortune  of  war,  and  continually  in  lesr  of 
evils  worse  than  death,  our  prayers  are  with  you,  ia  all  y«ar 
wanderings,  your  wants  and  your  griefs.  In  this  vcase)  (which 
may  God  send  in  safety  to  your  shores}  you  will  re>celve  a  portioa 
of  that  bounty  wherewith  Ue  haih  blessed  us.  The  poor  among 
us  have  given  according  to  their  ability,  and  oar  link  children 
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baftckevfiOy  Mdod,  that  soma  of  70a  and  your  childron  might 
kaw  brtad  10  eat,  and  raiBMUl  10  pot  on.  Could  you  but  bahold 
tbe  Jam  of  ear  little  ooaa  brighleo,  and  their  eyea  aparkla  with 
joy,  wJiOe  ibcy  fire  up  their  holidays,  that  they  might  work 
WTih  tbftr  OMdlaa  Ibr  Greece ;  could  you  see  those  females  who 
esra  a  fvhwience  by  labor,  gladly  casting  their  mite  into  our 
trstsurr,  sad  taking  hoora  from  their  repose  that  an  additional 
gumtok  EHght  be  fumiahad  for  you ;  could  you  witneas  the  ac* 
tive  qnit  that  perrades  all  daasea  of  our  community,  it  would 
eke«r  for  a  oieaienl  the  darkneaa  and  miseiy  of  your  lot. 

"  Wt  are  inhabitaota  of  a  pan  of  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
VkuA  SiBies,  and  our  donaliona  most  therefore,  of  necessity, 
be  iBore  linked  than  thoae  from  the  larger  and  more  wealthy 
citiej ;  7<t  such  as  we  hare,  we  giro  In  the  name  of  our  dear 
8«?iottr,  wkh  our  blessings  and  our  prayers. 

"We  know  the  raloe  of  sympathy— how  it  arrae  the  heart  to 
eodore— how  k  plocka  the  sting  from  soirow— therefore  we  hare 
vTioeo  ikcse  few  lines  to  aaaure  you,  that  in  the  remoter  parts 
<tf  our  country,  aa  well  aa  in  her  high  places,  you  are  remem- 
bered with  pky  and  with  affection. 

**  Shun  and  friends,  we  extend  across  the  ocean  our  hands  to 
yoa  io  the  feltowship  of  Christ.  We  pray  that  His  Cross  and 
the  biooerof  your  land  may  rise  together  over  the  Crescent  and 
tkt  Jlioarei--ihat  your  aona  may  hail  the  freedom  of  ancient 
Grrece  restored,  and  build  again  the  waste  places  which  the  op- 
jntaot  hath  trodden  down ;  and  that  you,  admitted  once  more 
leihe  folieitles  of  home,  may  gather  from  paM  perils  and  adrer* 
■iaci  a  brighter  wreath  for  the  kingdom  of  Hearen. 

"  LTDIA  H.  SIOOURNET, 
''Secretary  of  the  Oreak  Cominktee  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.** 


BULWER'S  RIENZI. 
TV  iMt  of  the  THbmus.  By  the  JhOkor  of 
<* fi^auifmi,"  "  LoMt  Dayf  qf  Pompeii,''  ^.  ^.  Tioo 
rduiM  MMC  PUiodelpkia :  RepMiMktd  hy  E.  L,  Co- 
reyoniJLHorl, 

We  hare  long  learned  to  TeTerenee  the  fine  intel- 
lect of  Bttlwer.  We  take  up  any  production  of  his 
pen  with  a  positire  certainty  that,  in  reading  it,  the 
viJdcat  paaaions  of  our  nature,  tbe  most  profound  of  our 
thoogfats,  the  brightest  Tisions  of  our  fancy,  and  the 
BMMt  cDDobling  and  lofty  of  our  aspirations  will,  in  due 
torn,  be  enkindled  within  us*  We  feel  sure  of  rising 
fitmi  the  perusal  a  wiser  if  not  a  better  man.  In  no  in- 
stance are  we  deceiTed.  From  the  brief  Tale — ^from 
tbe  '*Mooos  and  Daimonos"  of  the  author — to  his  most 
ponderous  and  labored  noTels—all  is  richly,  and  glow- 
>Qgiy  intellectual — all  is  energetic,  or  astute,  or  brilliant, 
or  profoQDd.  There  may  be  men  now  living  who  poe- 
Kss  the  power  of  Bulwer — but  it  is  quite  evident  that 
very  few  have  made  that  power  so  palpably  manifest. 
Indeed  we  know  of  none.  Viewing  him  as  a  novelist — 
s  point  of  view  exceedingly  unfavorable  (if  we  hold  to 
the  common  acceptation  of  "  the  novel")  for  a  proper 
contemplaiion  of  his  genius — he  is  unsurpassed  by  (iny 
writer  living  or  dead.  Why  should  we  hesitate  to  say 
this,  feeling,  as  we  do,  thoroughly  persuaded  of  its  truth. 
Scott  has  excelled  him  in  many  points,  and  "  The  Bride 
of  Lammormuir"  is  a  better  book  than  any  individual 
^ork  by  the  author  of  Pelham — "  Ivanhoe"  is,  perhaps, 
equal  to  any.  Descending  to  particulars,  D'Israeli  has 
a  more  brilliant,  a  more  lofty,  and  a  more  delicate  (we 
do  not  say  a  wHder)  imagination.  Lady  Dacre  has 
vnlten  Ellen  Wareham,  a  more  forcible  tale  of  Pas- 
sion. In  some  species  of  wit  Theodore  Hook  rivals, 
and  io  broad  humor  our  own  Paulding  surpasses  him. 
Tlic  writer  of  "  Godolphin"  equals  him  in  energy.  Ba- 
nim  is  a  better  sketcher  of  character.  Hope  is  a  richer 
florist.  Captain  Trelawney  is  as  original — Moore  is  as 
CuKiful,  and  Havace  Smith  is  tts  learned.    But  who  is 


there  uniting  in  one  person  the  imagination,  tbe  pa&siou, 
the  humor,  the  energy,  the  knowledge  of  tl.e  l.eaM,  tlie 
artist-like  eye,  the  originality,  the  fancy  and  the  learn- 
ing of  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer?  In  a  vivid  wit — in 
profundity  and  a  Gothic  massiveness  of  thought — in 
style — in  a  calm  certainty  and  definiilveness  of  purpose 
— ^in  industry — and  above  all  in  the  power  of  controlling 
and  regulating  by  volition  his  illimitable  faculties  of 
mind,  he  is  unequalled — he  is  unapproached. 

As  Rienzi  is  the  last,  so  it  is  the  best  novel  of  Bulwer. 
In  the  Preface  we  are  informed  that  the  work  was  com- 
menced two  years  ago  at  Rome,  but  abandoned  upon 
the  author's  removing  to  Naples,  for  the  "  Last  days  of 
Pompeii" — a  subject  requiring,  more  than  Rienzi,  the 
advantage  of  a  personal  residence  within  reach  of  the 
scenes  described.  The  idea  of  the  present  work,  how- 
ever, was  never  dismissed  from  the  writer's  mind,  and 
soon  after  the  publication  of  "  Pompeii"  he  resumed 
his  original  undertaking.  We  are  told  that  baring  had 
occasion  to  look  into  the  original  authorities  whence  are 
derived  all  the  accounts  of  modern  historians  touching 
Rienzi,  Mr.  B.  was  induced  to  believe  that  no  just  pic- 
ture of  the  Life  or  Times  of  that  most  remarkable  man 
was  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Under  this 
impression  the  novelist  had  at  first  meditated  a  work  of 
History  rather  than  of  Fiction.  We  doubt,  however, 
whether  the  spirit  of  the  author's  intention  is  not  better 
fulfilled  as  it  is.  He  has  adhered  with  scrupulous 
fidelity  to  all  the  main  events  in  the  pubUe  life  of  his 
hero ;  and  by  means  of  the  relief  alTorded  through  the 
personages  of  pure  romance  which  form  the  filling  in  of 
the  picture,  he  has  been  enabled  more  fully  to  develop 
the  pnooie  character  of  the  noble  Roman.  The  redder 
may  indeed  be  startled  at  the  vast  difierence  between  the 
Rienzi  of  Mr.  Bulwer,  and  the  Rienzi  of  Sismondi,  of 
Gibbon,  and  of  Miss  Milford.  But  by  neither  of  the  two 
latter  are  we  disposed  to  swear — ^and  of  Sismondi's 
impartiality  we  can  at  no  moment  be  certain.  Mr.  B., 
moreover,  very  justly  observes  that  as,  in  the  work 
before  us,  all  the  aett  are  given  from  which  is  derived 
his  interpretation  cf  the  principal  ngent,  the  public,  hav- 
ing sufficient  data  for  its  own  judgment,  may  fajhion  an 
opinion  for  itself. 

Generally,  the  true  chronology  of  Rienzi's  life  is  pre- 
served. In  regard  to  the  story — or  that  chain  of  ficti- 
tious incident  usually  binding  up  together  the  constitu- 
ent parts  of  a  Romance — there  ia  very  little  of  it  in  the 
book.  This  follows  necessttrily  from  the  character  of 
the  composition — ^which  is  essentially  Epic  rather  than 
Dramatic  The  author's  apology  seems  to  us  therefore 
supererogative  when  he  says  that  a  work  which  takes 
for  its  subject  the  crimes  and  errors  of  a  nation  and 
which  ventures  to  seek  the  actual  and  the  real  in  the 
highest  stage  of  action  or  passion  can  rarely  adopt  with 
advantage  the  melo-dramatic  cflfects  produced  by  a  vul- 
gar mystery.  In  his  pictures  of  the  Roman  populace, 
and  in  those  of  the  Roman  nobles  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury— pictures  full  at  all  times  of  an  enthralling  interest 
— Mr.  B.  professes  to  have  followed  literally  the  descrip- 
tions left  to  us. 

Miss  Mitford's  Rienzi  will  of  coune  be  remembered 
in  reading  that  of  Bulwer.  There  is  however  but  one 
point  of  coincidence — a  love-intrigue  between  a  relative 
of  the  hero  and  one  of  the  party  of  the  nobles.  This, 
it  will  be  recollected,  forms  the  basis  of  the  pint  of  Miss 
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M.  In  the  Rienzi  of  Bulwer,  it  is  an  Episode  not  af* 
fecUng  in  any  manner  either  the  story  itself,  or  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Tribune. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  give  an  analysis  of 
the  volume  before  us.  Every  person  who  reads  at  all 
will  read  Rienzi,  and  indeed  the  book  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  many  millions  of  people.  Any  thing,  there- 
fore, like  our  usual  custom  of  a  digest  of  the  narrative 
would  be  superfluous.  The  principal  characters  who 
figure  in  the  novel  are  Rienzi  himself— his  brother, 
whose  slaughter  by  a  noble  at  the  commencement  of 
the  story,  is  the  imniediate  cause  of  Rienzi's  change 
of  temper  and  consequent  exaltation — ^Adrian  di  Cas- 
tello,  a  young  noble  of  the  family  of  Colonna  but  at- 
tached to  the  cause  of  the  people — Martino  di  Porto  the 
chief  of  the  house  of  the  Orsini — Stephen  Colonna,  the 
chief  of  the  house  of  the  Colonna— -Walter  de  Mon- 
treal, a  gentleman  of  Provence,,  a  knight  of  Su  John, 
and  one  of  the  formidable  freebooters  who  at  the  head 
of  large  "  Companies"  invaded  states  and  pillaged 
towns  at  the  period  of  Rienzi's  Revolution — Pandulfo 
di  Guido  a  student,  whom,  under  the  appellation  of 
Pandolficcio  di  Guido,  Gibbon  styles  "  the  most  virtu- 
ous citizen  of  Rome"— Cecco  del  Yecchio  a  smith — Giles 
D'Albornoz  of  the  royal  race  of  Arragon — Petrarch  the 
poet,  and  the  friend  of  Rienzi — Angelo  Yillani — ^Irene, 
the  sister  of  the  Tribune  and  betrothed  to  Adrian  di 
Castello — Nina,  Rienzi's  wife — and  Adeline,  the  mis- 
tress of  Walter  de  Montreal. 

But  as  was  said  before,  we  should  err  radically  if  we 
regard  Rienzi  altogether  in  the  light  of  Romance.  Un- 
doubtedly as  such — as  a  fiction,  and  coming  under  the 
title  of  a  novel,  it  is  a  glorious,  a  wonderful  conception, 
and  not  the  less  wonderfully  and  gloriously  carried 
out.  What  else  could  we  say  of  a  book  over  which  the 
mind  so  delightedly  lingers  in  perusal  ?  In  its  delinea- 
tions of  passion  and  character — ^in  tlie  fine  blending  and 
contrasting  of  its  incidents — ^in  the  rich  and  brilliant 
tints- of  its  feudal  paintings — in  a  pervading  air  of  chi- 
valry, and  grace,  and  sentiment — ^in  all  tliat  can 
throw  a  charm  over  the  pages  of  Romance,  the  lasi 
novel  of  Bulwer  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of  his 
former  productions.  Still  we  should  look  at  the  work 
in  a  different  point  of  view.  It  is  History.  We  hesi- 
tate not  to  say  that  it  b  History  in  its  truest — in  its  only 
true,  proper,  and  philosophical  garb.  Sismondi's  works 
— were  not.  There  is  no  greater  error  than  dignifying 
with  the  name  of  History  a  tissue  of  dates  and  details, 
though  the  dales  be  ordinarily  correct,  and  the  details 
indisputably  true.  Not  even  with  the  aid  of  acute  com- 
ment will  such  a  tissue  satisfy  our  individual  notions  of 
History.  To  the  effect  let  us  look — to  the  impression 
rather  than  to  the  seaU  And  how  very  seldom  is  any 
definite  impression  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  historical 
reader !  How  few  bear  away — even  from  the  pages  of 
Gibbon — Rome  and  the  Romans.  Vastly  different  was 
the  genius  of  Niebuhr — than  whom  no  man  possessed 
a  more  discriminative  understanding  of  the  uses  and  the 
purposes  of  the  pen  of  the  historiographer.  But  we 
digress.  Bearing  in  mind  that  '*  to  contemplate'* — 
is^tv* — ^should  and  must  be  allowed  a  more  noble  and 

*  History,  from  iToptiv^  to  contemplate,  Bcems,  smone  the 
Greeks,  to  bave  embraced  ooi  only  the  knowledi^e  of  past  events, 
but  also  Mythology,  fisopian,  and  Milesian  fables,  Ramgneey 
Tragedy  and  Comedy.  But  our  business  is  with  things,  not 
woros. 


a  more  expansive  acceptation  than  has  been  vnafly 
given  it,  we  shall  often  discover  in  Fiction  the  essential 
spirit  and  vitality  of  Historic  Truth — ^while  Truth  itself 
in  many  a  dull  and  lumbering  Archive,  shall  be  firand 
guilty  of  all  the  inefficiency  of  Fiction. 

Rienzi,  then,  is  History.  But  there  are  other  ampeeut 
in  which  it  may  be  regarded  with  advantage.  Let  us 
survey  it  as  a  profound  and  lucid  exposition  of  the 
morale  of  Government — of  the  Philosophies  of  Rale 
and  Misrule— of  the  absolute  incompatibility  of  Fre&> 
dom  and  Ignorance — ^Tyranny  in  the  few  and  Virtue  in 
the  many.  Let  us  consider  it  as  something  akin  to  di- 
rect evidence  that  a  people  is  not  a  mob,  nor  a  mob  a 
people,  nor  a  mob's  idol  the  idol  of  a  people — that  in  a 
nation's  self  is  the  only  security  for  a  nation — and  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  model  upon  the  ehmraeUr  of 
the  governed,  the  machinery,  whether  simple  or  complex, 
of  the  governmental  legislation. 

It  is  proper — ^we  are  persuaded — that  Rienzi  sbouM 
be  held  up  in  these  nuiny  difierent  points  of  view,  if  we 
desire  fully  to  appreciate  its  own  merits  and  the  talents 
of  Mr.  Bulwer.  But  regard  it  as  we  will,  it  is  an  extia- 
ordinary  work — and  one  which  leaves  nothing  farther 
to  accomplish  in  its  own  particular  region.  It  is  vastly 
superior  to  the  "  Ijsst  Days  of  Pompeii" — ^more  rich — 
more  glowing,  and  more  vigorous.  With  all  and  more 
than  all  the  distinguishing  merits  of  its  noUe  predeces- 
sor, it  has  none  of  its  eJUttifiest— none  of  that  platitude 
which  (it  would  not  be  difficult  to  say  why)  is  the  inevi- 
table result  of  every  attempt  at  infusing  wannth  among 
the  marble  wildernesses,  and  vitality  into  thestattte>like 
existences,  of  the  too-distantly  antique. 

We  will  conclude  our  notice  of  Rienzi  with  an  Ex- 
tract. We  choose  it  not  with  any  view  of  commending 
it  above  others — for  tlie  book  has  many  equally  good 
and  some  better — but  to  give  our  readers— -such  of  them 
as  have  not  yet  seen  the  novel,  an  opportunity  of  conpar> 
ing  the  passage  with  some  similar  things  in  Boocaocia 
We  may  as  well  say  that  in  all  which  constitutes  good 
writ  ing  the  Englishmi&n  is  infinitely  the  superior.  What 
we  select  is  Chapter  V,  of  the  sixth  Book.  Irene,  the 
betrothed  of  the  noble  Roman  Adiian  di  Castello,  being 
in  Florence  during  the  time  of  the  Great  Plague,  is 
sought  by  her  lover  at  the  peril  of  his  life.  Overpow- 
ered by  a  fever  he  meets  with  Irene— but  his  delinum 
prevents  a  recognition.  She  conveys  him  to  one  of  the 
deserted  mansions,  and  officiates  as  his  nurse.  Hsvinf 
thrown  aside  her  mantle,  under  the  impression  that  it 
retained  the  infection  of  the  Pestilence,  it  is  found  and 
worn  by  another. 

TBK  XRROR. 

For  three  days,  the  three  fatal,  days,  did  Adrian  re- 
main bereft  of  strength  and  sense.  But  he  was  not 
smitten  by  the  scoturge  which  his  devoted  ard  generous 
nutne  had  anticipated.  It  was  a  fleroe  and  dangerous 
fever,  brought  on  by  the  great  fatigue,  restlessness,  and 
terrible  agitation  he  had  undergone. 

No  professional  roediciner  could  be  found  to  attenH 
him  but  a  good  friar,  better  perhaps  skilled  in  the  heal- 
ing art  than  many  who  claimed  its  monopoly,  visited 
him  daily.  And  in  the  long  and  frequent  absences  to 
which  his  other  and  numerous  duties  compelled  the 
monk,  there  was  one  ever  at  hand  to  smooth  the  pillov, 
to  wipe  the  bi-ow,  to  listen  to  the  mcian,  to  watch  the 
sleep.  And  even  in  tliat  dismal  office,  when,  in  the 
frenzy  of  the  sufferer,  lier  name,  coupled  with  terms  of 
passionate  endearment,  broke  from  his  lips,  a  thrill  of 
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crooed  the  heart  of  the  betrothed, 

Tit  were-a  crime.   Bat  even  the  most 

''^  in  the  rapture  of  being  loved ! 

^rt  cannot  divine,  the  mingled 

her  when^  in  some  of  those 

,  ^(y  understood  that  fw  her 

^  ^eath  dared,  the  danger 

?^  Hssionateiy  to  kiss  that 

^^  over  the  idol  of  her 

^     "^iy  eushed  were  those, 

*^^  »  could  not  weep 

'**'  od  the  woman 

-ratifude,  the 
.  -5.       -f  «;  it  so  sim- 

,    .^-     •>    '^       ■  her  were 

♦    'i.'     *  .  •  itpara- 

.»  >,  to 

*       *.  *  *   ■  .osionate, 

N     **  cr  seemed  one 

.•  .igle  heart  so  many 

romantic  enthusiasm  of 
./  of  the  bnde — the  watchful 
^hfler  over  her  child. 
^.  u)  say,  with  all  the  excitement  of  that 
•dtcb,  scarcely  stirring  from  his  side,  taking 
^^  only  tbit  her  strength  might  not  fail  her, — unable 
to  dose  her  eyes — though,  from  the  same  cause,  she 
would  fain  ha?e  taken  rest,  when  slumber  fell  upon  her 
durge— with  all  such  wear  and  tear  of  frame  and  heart, 
she  seemed  wonderfully  supported.  A  nd  4he  holy  man 
Duuvelled,  in  each  visit,  to  see  the  cheek  of  the  nurse 
still  fresh,  and  her  eye  still  bright.  In  her  own  super- 
itition  she  thought  and  felt  that  Heaven  gifted  her  with 
a  preiernataral  power  to  be  true  to  so  sacred  a  charge : 
Slid  in  this  fiincy  she  did  not  wholly  err ; — for  Heaven 
dU  gift  her  with  that  diviner  power,  when  it  planted  in 
so  wft  a  heart  the  eduring  might  and  energy  of  Affec- 
tion I  The  friar  had  visited  the  sick  man,  late  on  the 
thifd  night,  and  administered  to  him  a  strong  sedative — 
"This night,'*  said  he  to  Irene,  *'will  be  the  crisis — 
should  he  awaken,  as  I  trust  he  mav,  with  a  returning 
oomciousness,  and  a  ealm  pulse,  he  wilt  live — if  not, 
young  daogfaier,  prepare  for  the  worsL  But  should  you 
note  any  turn  in  the  disease,  that  may  excite  alarm,  or 
require  my  attendance,  this  scroll  will  inform  you  where 
1  am  if  God  spare  me  still,  at  each  hour  of  the  night  and 
DM>miDg.*' 

The  monk  retired  and  Irene  resumed  her  watch. 

The  sleep  of  Adrian  was  at  first  broken  and  inter- 
rupted—his features,  his  exclamations,  his  gestures,  all 
winced  great  a^ny  whether  mental  or  bodily — it  seem- 
ed, as  pniiaps  it  was,  a  fierce  and  doubtful  struggle  be- 
tween life  and  death  for  the  conquest  of  the  steeper. 
Patient,  silent,  breathing  but  by  lon^drawn  gasps, 
Irene  caie  at  the  bed-head.  The  lamp  was  removed  to 
the  further  end  of  the  chamber,  and  its  ray,  shaded  by 
the  draperies,  did  not  suffice  to  give  to  her  gaze  more 
than  the  otttline  of  the  countenance  she  watched.  In  that 
swfnl  guspente,  all  the  thoughts  that  hitherto  had  stirred 
ner  mind  laj  hushed  and  mute.  She  was  only  sensible 
to  that  nnutteiabte  fear  which  few  of  us  have  been  hap- 
py enoogh  not  to  know.  That  crushing  weight  under 
which  we  can  scarcely  breathe  or  move,  the  avalanche 
orer  m,  freezing  and  suspended,  which  we  cannot  es- 
«pe  fforo,  with  which,  every  moment,  we  may  be  bu- 
n«l  snd  Oferwhelmed.  The  whole  destiny  of  life  was 
in  the  ehances  of  that  single  night !  It  was  just  as  A  d- 
'uui  St  last  seemed  to  glide  into  a  deeper  and  serener 
■luniber,  that  the  bells  of  the  death-eart  broke  with  their 
noding  knell  the  palpable  silence  of  the  streets.  Now 
noshed,  now  revived,  as  the  cart  stopped  for  irs  gloomy 
Passengers,  and  coming  nearer  and  nearer  after  every 
pnuse.  At  length  she  heard  the  heavy  wheels  stop  tm- 
uerthe very caiiement,  and  a  voice  deep  and  muffled 
calling  aloud  *«  Bring  out  the  deadP  She  rose,  and 
wi\h  a  noiseless  step,^  passed  to  secure  the  door,  when 


the  dull  lamp  gleamed  upon  the  dark  and  shroudedforma 
of  the  Becchini. 

"You  have  not  marked  the  door,  nor  set  out  the 
body,**  said  one  gruffly,  '*  but  this  is  the  third  night ! 
He  IS  ready  for  us  I*' 

'*  Hush,  he  sleeps — away,  quick,  it  is  not  the  Plague 
that  seized  him."  - 

**Not  the  Plague,"  growled  the  Bccchino  in  a  disap* 
pointed  tone,  "I  thought  no  other  illness  dared  encroach 
upon  the  rights  of  the  gavocciolo !" 

"  Go,  here's  money,  leave  us." 

And  the  grisly  carrier  sullenly  withdrew.  The  cart 
moved  on,  the  bell  renewed  its  summons,  till  slowly  and 
faintly  the  dreadful  larum  died  in  the  distance. 

Shading  the  lamp  with  her  hand,  Irene  stole  to  the 
l)ed-side,  fearful  (hat  the  sound  and  the  intrusion  had 
disturbed  the  slwnberer.  But  his  face  was  still  locked, 
as  in  a  vice,  with  that  iron  sleep.  He  stirred  not — his 
breath  scarcely  passed  his  lips — she  felt  his  pulse,  as  the 
wand  lay  on  the  coverlid — there  was  a  slight  heat — she 
was  contented — removed  the  light,  and,  retiring  to  a 
corner  of  the  room,  placed  the  little  cross  suspended 
round  her  neck  upon  the  table,  and  prayed — in  her 
intense  suffering — to  Him  who  had  known  deatli,  and 
who — Son  of  Heaven  though  he  was,  and  Sovereign  of 
the  Seraphim — had  also  prayed,  in  his  earthly  travail, 
that  the  cup  might  pass  away. 

The  morning  brolce,  not,  as  in  the  north,  slowly  and 
through  shadow,  but  with  the  sudden  glory  with  which 
in  those  climates  Day  leaps  upon  earth — like  a  giant 
from  his  sleep.  A  sudden  smile — a  burnished  glow — 
and  night  had  vanished.  Adrian  still  slept ;  not  a  mus- 
cle seemed  to  have  stirred ;  the  sleep  was  even  heavier 
than  before ;  the  silence  became  a  burthen  upon  the  air. 
Now,  in  that  exceeding  torpor  so  like  unto  death,  the 
solitfliry  watcher  became  alarmed  and  terrified.  Time 
passect— morning  glided  to  noon — still  not  a  sound  nor 
nnotion.  The  sun  was  mid-way  in  heaven — the  friar 
came  not  And  now  again  touching  Adrian's  pulse, 
she  felt  no  flutter — she  gazed  on  him,  appalled  and  con- 
founded ;   surely  nought  living  could  be  so  still  and 

pale.    "Was  it  indeed  sleep,  might  it  not  be ." 

She  turned  away,  sick  and  frozen ;  her  tongue  clove  to 
her  lips.  "Why  did  the  father  tarry — she  would  go  to 
him — she  would  learn  the  worst — she  could  forbear  no 
longer.  She  glanced  over  the  scroll  the  monk  had  left 
her :  "From  sunrise,  it  said,  "I  shall  be  at  the  Convent 
of  the  Dominicans.  Death  has  stricken  many  of  the 
brethren."  The  Convent  was  at  some  distance,  but  she 
knew  the  spot,  and  fear  would  wing  her  steps.  She 
e:ave  one  wistful  look  at  the  sleeper,  and  rusned  from 
the  house.  "I  shall  see  thee  again  presently,"  she 
murmured.  Alas!  what  hope  can  calculate  oeyond 
the  moment  And  who  shall  claim  the  tenure  of  "  The 
Agmn  r* 

It  was  not  many  minutes  after  Irene  had  left  the 
room,  ere,  with  a  long  sigh,  Adrian  opened  his  eyes — 
an  altered  and  another  man ;  the  fever  was  gone,  the 
reviving  pulse  beat  low  indeed,  but  calm.  His  mind 
was  hnce  more  master  of  his  body,  and,  though  weak 
and  feeble,  tlie  danger  was  past,  and  life  and  mtellect 
regained. 

"I  have  slept  long,"  he  muttered — "and  oh  such 
dreams — ^and  mcthou^ht  I  saw  Irene,  but  could  not 
speak  to  her;  and  while  I  attempted  to  grasp  her,  her 
face  changed,  her  form  dilated,  and  I  was  in  the  clutch 
of  the  foal  grave-digger.  It  is  late — the  sun  is  high — I 
must  be  up  and  stirring.  Irene  is  in  Lombardy.  No,  no ; 
that  was  a  lie,  a  wicked  lie — she  is  atFlorence^I  must 
renew  my  search." 

As  this  duty  came  to  his  remembrance,  he  rose  from 
the  bed — he  was  amazed  at  his  own  debility ;  at  first 
he  could  not  stand  without  support  from  the  wall — by 
degrees,  however,  he  so  far  regained  the  mastery  of  his 
linibs,  as  to  walk,  though  ^ith  effort  and  pain.  A 
ravening  hunger  preyed  upon  him;  he  found  some 
scanty' and  light  food  m  the  chamber,  which  he  devour- 
ed eagerly.    And  with  scarce  less  eagerness  laved  his 
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enfeebled  form  and  haggard  face  with  the  water  that 
■tood  at  hand.  He  now  felt  refreshed  and  invigorated, 
and  began  to  indue  his  garments,  which  he  found 
thrown  on  a  heap  beside  the  bed.  He  gazed  wiih  sur- 
prise and  a  kind  of  self-compassion  upon  his  emaciated 
hands  and  shrunken  limbs,  and  began  now  to  compre- 
hend that  he  must  have  had  some  severe  but  uncon- 
scious illness.  *'  Alone  too,"  tbouglit  he,  "  no  one  near 
to  tend  me  I  Nature  m  v  only  nurse !  But  alas !  alas ! 
how  long  a  time  may  thus  have  been  wasted,  and  my 
adored  Irene quick,  quick,  not  a  moment  more  will 

IkMe." 

He  soon  found  himself  in  the  open  street ;  the  air 
revived  him;  and  that  morning,  the  first  known  for 
weeks,  had  sprung  up  the  blessed  breeze.  He  wander- 
ed on  very  slowly  and  feebly  till  he  came  to  a  broad 
square,  from  which,  in  the  vista,  might  be  seen  one  of 
the  principal  gates  of  Florence,  and  the  fig-trees  and 
olive-groves  beyond.  It  was  then  that  a  pilgrim  of  tall 
stature  approached  towards  him  as  from  the  gate ;  his 
hood  was  thrown  back,  and  gave  to  view  a  countenance 
of  great  but  sad  conmiand ;  a  face,  in  whose  high  fea- 
tures, massive  brow^  and  proud,  unshrinking  gaze, 
shaded  by  an  expression  of  melancholy  more  stern  than 
soft.  Nature  seemed  to  have  written  majesty,  and  Fate 
disaster.  As  in  that  silent  and  dreary  place,  these  two, 
the  only  tenants  of  the  street,  now  encountered,  Adrian 
stopped  abruptly,  and  said  in  a  startled  and  doubting 
Toice :  "  Do  I  dream  still,  or  do  I  behold  Rienzi  7" 

The  pilgrim  paused  also,  as  he  heard  the  name,  and 
gazing  long  on  the  attenuated  features  of  the  young 
h>rd,  said  :  **  1  am  he  that  was  Rienzi !  and  you,  pale 
shadow,  is  it  in  th's  grave  of  Italy  that  I  meet  witli  the 
gay  and  high  Colonna  7  Alas,  young  friend,**  he  added 
in  a  more  relaxed  and  kindly  voice,  **  bath  the  Plague 
not  spared  the  flower  of  the  Roman  nobles?  Come,  I, 
the  cruel  and  the  harsh  tribune,  /  will  be  thy  nurse : 
he  who  migl.t  have  been  my  brother,  shall  yet  daim 
from  me  a  brother's  care.** 

With  th  ;se  words,  he  wound  his  arm  tenderly  round 
Adrian ;  and  the  young  noble,  touched  by  his  compas- 
sion, and  agitated  by  Uie  surprize,  leant  upon  Rienzi's 
breast  in  silence. 

**Poor  youth,"  resumed  the  Tribune,  for  so  since 
rather  fallen  Uian  deposed  he  may  yet  be  called,  "I 
ever  loved  the  young ;  (my  brother  died  youne  2)  and 
you  more  than  most  what  fatality  brought  thee 
hither?" 
'*  Irene  1"  replied  Adrian  falteringly. 
**  Is  it  so,  really  7  Art  thou  a  CoTonna,  and  yet  prize 
the  fallen?  The  same  duty  has  brought  me  also  to  the 
City  of  Death.  From  the  farthest  sooth— over  the 
mountains  of  the  robber — through  the  fastnesses  of  my 
foea — through  towns  in  which  the  herald  proclaimed  in 
my  ear  the  price  of  my  head — I  have  passed  hither,  on 
foot  and  alone,  safe  under  the  wings  of  the  Almighty 
One.  Young  man,  thou  shouldst  have  left  this  task  to 
one  who  bears  a  wizard's  life,  and  whom  Heaven  and 
Earth  yet  reserve  for  an  appointed  end  *" 
I  The  Tribune  said  this  in  a  deep  and  inward  voice ; 
and  in  his  raised  eye  and  solemn  brow  might  be  seen 
how  much  his  reverses  had  deepened  his  fanaticism,  and 
added  even  to  the  sanguincness  of  his  hopes. 

^  But,"  asked  Adrian,  withdrawing  gently  from  Ri- 
enzi's arm,  '*  thou  knowest,  then,  where  Irene  is  to  be 
found,  let  us  go  together.  Lose  not  a  moment  in  this 
talk — time  is  of  inestimable  value,  and  a  moment  in  this 
city  is  often  but  the  border  to  eternity." 

*' Right,"  said  Rienzi,  awakening  to  his  object.  "But 
fbar  not :  I  hme  dreamt  that  I  shall  save  her,  the  gem 
and  darbng  o(  my  house.    Fear  not—/  have  no  fear." 
"Know  you  where  to  seek,"  said  Adrian,  impa- 
tiently ;  "  the  convent  holds  far  other  guests." 
"  Ha!  so  said  my  dream!" 

'*Talk  not  now  ofdreams,"  said  the  lover,  "but  if  you 
have  no  other  guide,  let  us  part  at  once  in  quest  of  her ; 
I  will  take  yonder  street,  you  take  the  opposite,  and  at 
BUDset  let  us  meet  in  the  same  spot." 


"  Rash  man,"  said  the  Tribune,  with  great  solemnity, 
"  scoff  not  at  the  visions  which  Heaven  makes  a  parih 
ble  to  its  Chosen.  Thou  seekest  counsel  of  thy  homaa 
wisdom ;  I,  less  presumptuous,  follow  the  hand  of  the 
mysterious  Providence,  moving  even  now  before  my 
gaze  as  a  pillar  of  light,  through  the  wilderness  of  dread. 
Ay,  meet  we  here  at  sunset,  and  prove  wboee  guide  is 
tlie  most  unerring.  If  my  dream  tell  me  true,  I  shall 
see  my  sister  living,  ere  the  sun  reach  yonder  hill,  and 
by  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Mark." 

The  gra?e  earnestness  with  which  Rienzi  spoke,  im- 
pressed Adrian  with  a  hope  his  reamn  would  not  ac- 
knowledge. He  saw  him  depart  with  that  proud  and 
stately  siep  to  which  his  sweeping  garments  gave  a  yet 
more  imposing  dignity,  and  then  passed  up  the  street  to 
the  right  hand.  He  had  not  got  naif  way  when  he  felt 
himself  pulled  by  the  mantle.  He  turned  and  saw  the 
shapeless  mask  of  a  Becchino. 

"  I  feared  you  were  sped,  and  that  another  had  cheat- 
ed me  of  my  oflice,"  said  the  grave-digger,  "seeing  that 
you  rcturnf'd  not  to  the  old  prince's  palace.  You  don't 
know  me  from  the  rest  of  us,  I  see,  but  1  am  the  one 

you  told  to  seek " 

"Irene!" 

"  Yes,  Irene  di  Gabrini,  you  promised  ample  reward." 
"  You  shall  have  it." 
"Follow  me." 

The  Becchino  strode  on,  and  soon  arrived  at  a  man- 
sion. He  knocked  twice  at  the  porter's  entrance ;  an 
old  woman  cautiously  opened  the  door.  "  Fear  not, 
good  aunt,"  said  the  grave-digger,  "  this  is  the  young 
lord  1  spoke  to  thee  of.  Thou  sayest  thou  hadst  two 
ladies  in  the  palace,  who  alone  survived  of  all  the 
lodgers,  and  their  names  were  Bianca  di  Medici,  and— 
what  was  the  other  ?" 

"  Irene  di  Gabrini,  a  Roman  lady.  But  I  told  thee 
this  was  the  fourth  day  they  left  the  house,  terrified  by 
the  deaths  within  iL" 

"  Thou  didst  so— and  was  there  an^  thing  remarka- 
ble in  the  dress  of  the  Signora  di  Gabrini?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  told  thee,  a  blue  mantle,  such  as  I  hare 
rarely  seen,  wrought  with  silver." 

"  Was  the  broidery  that  of  stars,  silver  stars,"  ex- 
claimed Adrian,  "  with  a  sun  in  the  centre." 
"It  was!" 

"  Alas  I  alas !  the  arms  of  the  Tribune's  family !  I 
remember  how  I  praised  the  mantle  the  first  day  she 
wore  it — the  day  on  which  we  were  betrothed  !"  And 
the  lover  at  once  conjectured  the  secret  sentiment  which 
had  induced  Irene  to  retain  so  carefully  a  robe  so  en- 
deared by  association. 

"You  know  no  more  of  your  lodgers?" 
«  Nothing." 

"And  is  this  all  you  have  learnt,  knave?"  cried 
Adrian. 

"  Patience,  i  I  must  bring  you  from  proof  to  proof^ 
and  link  to  link,  in  order  to  wm  my  reward*  Follow, 
Signor." 

The  Becchino  then  passing  through  the  several  lanes 
and  streets,  arrived  at  another  house  of  less  magnificeat 
size  and  architecture.  Again  he  tapped  thrice  at  the 
parlor  door,  and  this  time  came  fortn  a  man  withered, 
old,  and  palsied,  whom  death  seemed  to  disdain  u> 
strike. 

"  Signor  Astuccio,"  said  the  Becchino, ''  pardon  me ; 
but  I  told  thee  I  might  trouble  thee  again.  This  is  ihe 
gentleman  who  wants  to  know,  what  is  often  best  un- 
known— but  that's  not  my  affair.  Did  a  lady— youa? 
and  beautiful^— with  dark  hair,  and  of  a  slender  form, 
enter  this  house,  stricken  with  the  first  symptom  of  the 
plague,  three  days  since?" 

"  Ay,  thou  knowest  that  well  enough— and  thoa 
knowest  still  better-^that  she  has  departed  these  two 
days ;  it  was  quiek  work  with  her,  quicker  than  with 
most !" 
"  Did  she  wear  any  thing  remarkable  7" 
"  Yes,  troublesome  man,  a  blue  doak  with  stan  of 
silver." 
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**  ConUit  ciiou  guess  aught  of  her  preTious  circvm- 
stenoet?" 

**  If  Of  asve  that  she  raved  much  ahout  the  nunnefy 
of  Santa  Maria  dei  Pazza,  and  bra^os,  and  sacrilege." 
*'An  70a  satisfied,  Signor  ?"  asked  the  grave-digger, 
vidi  ao  air  of  thumpby  turning  to  Adrian.  **  But  no,  1 
will  satisfy  thee  better,  if  thou  hast  courage.  Wilt 
dwQ  follow  7** 

"  I  comprehend  thee ;  lead  on.  Courage !  what  is 
there  on  earth  now  to  fear  7** 

Muttering  to  himself—"  Ay,  leave  me  alone.  I  have 
a  head  worth  something ;  I  adc  no  gentleman  to  go  by 
my  word ;  1  will  make  his  own  eyes  the  judge  of  what 
my  trooble  is  worth."  The  grave-digger  now  led  the 
way  through  one  of  the  gates  a  little  out  of  the  city. 
And  here  under  a  abed  sat  six  of  his  ghastly  and  ill- 
omened  brethren,  with  spades  and  pick-axes  at  their 
feet 

His  guide  now  tamed  round  to  Adrian,  whose  face 
was  set  and  resc4ute  in  despair. 

"  Fair  Signor,*'  said  he,  with  some  touch  of  lingering 
compassion,  "wouldst  thou  really  convince  thine  own 
eyes  and  heart;  the  sight  may  appal,  the  contagion 
may  destroy  thee, — ^il^  indeed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Death 
hss  not  already  written  '  mme*  upon  thee." 

"Raven  of  bode  and  woe,*'  answered  Adrian,  ''seest 
thou  not  that  all  I  shrink  from  is  thy  voice  and  aspect  7 
Show  me  her  I  seek,  living  or  dead" 

**  I  will  show  her  to  you,  then,"  said  the  Becchino, 
salleoly,  "  sueh  as  two  nights  since  she  was  committed 
to  my  charge.  Line  and  lineament  may  already  be 
swept  away,  for  the  Plague  hath  a  rapid  besom ;  but  I 
have  lefl  that  upon  her  by  which  you  will  know  the 
Becchino  is  no  liar.  Bring  hither  the  torches,  comrades, 
and  lift  the  door.  I^ever  stare ;  it's  the  gentleman's 
whim,  and  he'll  pa^  it  welL" 

Turning  to  the  right,  while  Adrian  mechanically  fol- 
lowed his  conductors, — a  spectacle  whose  dire  philoso- 
phy crashes  as  with  a  wheel  all  the  pride  of  mortal 
man— the  spectacle  of  that  vault  in  which  earth  hides 
all  that  on  earth  fiourished,  rejoiced,  exulted — awaited 
his  eye! 

The  Becchino  lifted  a  ponderous  grate,  lowered  their 
torches  (aearcely  needed,  for  through  the  aperture  rush- 
ed, with  a  hideous  glare,  the  light  of  the  burnine  sun,) 
V*A  motioned  to  Adrian  to  advance.  He  stood  upon 
the  summit  of  the  abyss  and  gazed  below. 
«  ♦  «  «  ' 
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It  was  a  laige,  deep  and  circular  space,  like  the  bottom 
of  an  exhausted  well.    In  niches  cut  into  the  walls  of 
earth  around,  lay,  duly  confined,  those  who  had  been 
the  earliest  victims  of  the  plague,  when  the  Becchino's 
market  was  not  yet  glutted,  and  priest  followed,  and 
friend  mourned,  the  dead.    But  on  the  floor  below,  there 
was  the  loathsome  horror !  Huddled  and  matted  toge- 
ther,— some  naked,  some  in  shrouds  already  black  and 
rotten, — lay  the  later  guests,  the  unshriven  and  unblest ! 
The  toidiea,  the  sun,  streamed  broad  and  red  over  cor- 
niptioa  in  all  its  stages,  from  the  pale  blue  tint  and 
swollen  shape,  to  the  moistened  undistinguishable  mass, 
or  the  riddled  bones,  where  yet  clung,  in  strips  and  tat- 
ten,  the  black  and  mangled  flesh.    In  many  the  face 
remained  almost  perfect,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  was 
but  bone ;  the  long  hair,  the  human  face,  surmounting 
the  erisly  skeleton.    There,  was  the  infant,  still  on  the 
mo*Jer's  breast ;  there,  was  the  lover  stretched  across 
the  dainty  limba  of  his  adored!  The  rats  (for  they  clus- 
tered in  numbers  to  that  feast,)  disturbed,  not  scared, 
sate  up  from  their  horrid  meal  as  the  light  glimmered 
over  them,  and  thousands  of  them  lay  round,  stark  and 
dead,  poisoned  by  that  they  fed  on !  There,  too,  the 
wild  satire  of  the  grave-diggers  had  cast,  though  strip- 
ped of  their  gold  and  jewels,  the  emblems  that  spoke  of 
departttl  rank  ; — the  broken  wand  of  the  Councillor ; 

the  General's  baton ;  the  Priestly  Mitre!  The  foul  and 

fivkl  exhalatioDs  gathered  like  flesh  itself,  fungous  and 

putrid,  upon  the  walls,  and  the 
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But  who  shall  detail  the  ineffable  and  unimaginable 
horrors  that  reigned  over  the  Palace  where  the  Great 
Kin^  received  the  prisoners  whom  the  sword  of  the 
Pestilence  had  subdued. 

But  through  all  that  crowded  court — crowded  with 
beauty  a'  U  with  birth,  with  the  strength  of  the  young 
and  the  honors  of  the  old,  and  the  valor  of  the  brave, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  learned,  and  the  wit  of  the 
scomer,  and  the  piety  of  the  faithful — one  only  figure 
attracted  Adrian's  eye.  Apart  from  the  rest,  a  late 
comer — the  long  locks  streaming  far  and  dark  over  arm 
and  breast — lay  a  female,  the  face  turned  partially  aside« 
the  little  seen  not  recognisable  even  by  the  mother  of 
the  dead, — but  wrapped  round  in  that  fatal  mantle,  on 
which,  though  blackened  and  tarnished,  was  yet  visible 
the  starry  heraldry  assumed  by  those  who  claimed  the 
name  of  the  proud  Tribune  of  Rome.  Adrian  saw  no 
more — ^he  fell  back  in  the  arms  of  the  grave  diggers : 
when  he  recovered,  he  was  still  without  the  gates  of 
Florence — reclined  upon  a  green  mound — his  guide 
stood  beside  him — homing  his  steed  by  the  bridle  as  it 
crazed  patiently  on  the  neglected  grass.  The  other 
brethren  of  the  axe  had  resumed  their  seat  under  the 
shed. 

"  So  you  have  revived ;  ah  !  1  thought  it  was  only 
the  effluvia ;  few  stand  it  as  we  do.  And  so,  as  your 
search  is  over,  deeming  you  would  not  be  quitting  Flo- 
rence if  you  have  any  sense  left  to  you,  I  went  for  your 
good  horse.  1  have  fed  him  since  your  departure  from 
the  palace.  Indeed  I  fancied  he  would  be  my  perqui- 
site, but  there  are  plenty  as  good.  Come,  young  Sir, 
mounL  1  feel  a  pity  for  you,  I  know  not  why,  except 
that  you  are  the  only  one  I  have  met  for  weeks  who 
seem  to  care  for  another  more  than  for  yourself.  I 
hope  you  are  satisfied  now  that  I  showed  some  brains, 
eh  I  in  your  service,  and  as  I  have  kept  my  promise, 
you'll  keep  yours." 

"  Friend," said  Adrian,  "here  is  gold  enough  to  make 
thee  rich ;  here  too  is  a  jewel  that  merchants  will  tell 
thee  princes  might  vie  to  purchase.  Thou  seeroest 
honest,  despite  thy  calling,  or  thou  mightest  have  rob- 
bed and  murdered  me  long  since.  Do  me  one  favor 
more." 

"  By  my  poor  mother's  soul,  yes," 

"  Take  yon — yon  clay  from  that  fearful  place.  Inter 
it  in  some  quiet  and  remote  spot — apart — alone !  You 
promise  me — you  swear  it — ^it  is  well.  And  now  help 
me  on  my  horse." 

**'  Farewell  Italy,  and  if  I  die  not  with  this  stroke, 
may  I  die  as  bents  at  once  honor  and  despair — with 
trumpet  and  banner  round  me — in  a  well-fought  field 
against  a  worthy  foe ! — save  a  knightly  death  nothing 
is  lefl  to  live  for !" 

Here,  in  many  incidents  of  extraordinary  force — ^in 
the  call  of  the  Becchini  on  the  third  night — in  the  most 
agonizing  circumstance  of  Irene's  abandonment  of 
Adrian — in  the  bodily  weakness  and  mental  prostration 
of  that  young  nobleman — ^in  the  desolation  of  the  streets 
— in  the  meeting  with  Rienzi — in  the  colossal  dignity 
of  the  words,  "I  am  he  that  was  Rienzi!" — in  the 
afifectionate  attention  of  the  fallen  hero— and  lastly,  in 
the  appalling  horror  of  the  vault  and  its  details — may 
be  seen  and  will  be  felt  much,  but  not  all,  of  the  exceed- 
ing power  of  the  "LaH  tftht  Tribunes.** 

ROGET'S  PHYSIOLOGY. 

j9ntma<  and  VegeUMe  Physiology^  considered  with  rtfer^ 

enee  to  Rotund  Theology.    By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  Jd.D, 

Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society^  S^.  S^.  2  vols,  large  octaoo, 

Pfnladelphia:  Republished  hy  Carey ^  Lea,  and  Blanehard, 

As  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  our 

I  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  attending 
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the  publication  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  a  very  brief, statement  of  those 
circumstances,  by  way  of  introduction  to  some  few  ol> 
serrations  respecting  this,  the  fifth  of  the  Series. 

Francis  Henry,  Elarl  of  Bridgewater,  who  died  some 
time  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1829,  directed  certain 
Trustees  mentioned  in  his  Will,  to  invest  eight  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  in  the  public  funds,  which  eight 
thousand  pounds,  with  the  interest  accruing,  was  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  President,  for  the  time  being, 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.    The  money  thus  in- 
vested, was  to  be  paid  by  the  President  to  sudi  person 
or  pertont  as  he,  the  President,  should  appoint  to  ''write, 
print  and  publish,  one  thousand  copies  of  a  work.  On 
the  Power,  Wiedom,  and  Goodneu  of  Goi,  at  man\fetted 
in  the  Creation ;  iUustnUing  tueh  work  by  all  reasonalble 
arguments,  as,  for  instance,  the  variety  and  formation  of 
GotCs  creatures,  in  the  animal,  vegettAle,  and  minertd  king- 
dome;  the  effect  qf  digestion,  and  therdnf  qf  conversion ; 
the  conatruetion  of  the  hetnd  qfman,  and  «n  tf|/iiitle  variety 
^  other  arguments;  as  also  6y  discoveries  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, in  arts,  sciences,  and  the  whole  extent  of  literature,^ 
The  profits  of  the  works  were  to  be  paid  to  the  authors. 
Davies  Gilbert,  Elsq.  being  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  advised  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  "a  nobleman  immediatdy 
connected  with  the  deceased,'"  in  regard  to  the  best  mode 
of  carrying  into  cfiect  the  design  of  the  testator.    It 
was  finally  resolved  to  divide  the  eight  thousand  pounds 
among  eight  gentlemen,  who  were  to  compose  eight 
Treatises  as  follows.    Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D.  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was 
to  write  on  '*The  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of 
God,  as  manifested  in  tlie  Adaptation  of  External 
Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Constitution  of 
Man,'*->Jobn  Kidd,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Regius  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  on  '*  The  Adap- 
tation of  External  Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition  of 
Man.^-^William  Whewell,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  on  "  Astronomy  and  Gene- 
ral Physics  considered  with  reference  to  Natural  The- 
ology,**—Sir  Charles  Bell,  K.  G.  FT.  F.  R.  S.  L.  and  E. 
on  *'  The  Hand :  its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments 
as  Evincing  Design,** — ^Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.  D.  Fel- 
low of  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  on  "Animal 
and  Vegetable  Physiology,** — ^William  Buckland,  D.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, on  "  Geology  and  Mineralogy,"— William  Kirby, 
M.  A.  F.  R.  S.,  on  "  The  History,  Habits,  and  Instincts 
of  Animals** — and  William  Prout,  M.D.  F.  R.  S.,  on 
**  Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of  Diges- 
tion, considered  with  Reference  to  Natural  Theology.** 
However  excellent  and  praiseworthy  the  intention  of 
the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  and  however  liberal  the  sum 
bequeathed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  word- 
ing of  his  bequest,  in  the  encumbering  of  the  work  so 
nobly  proposed  with  a  speeifieaHon  of  the  arguments  to 
he  employed  in  its  execution,  he  has  offered  a  very  serious 
impediment  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  spirit  of  his  design. 
It  is  perhaps,  too,  a  matter  of  regret,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  words  "  person  or  persons"  in  the  paragraph 
touching  the  contemplated  publication,  should  have  lefl 
it  optional  with  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society  to 
divide  the  eight  thousand  pounds  among  so  many.  We 
aro  sorry  that  the  eight  treatises  were  determined  upon 


for  several  reasons.    First,  we  do  not  believe  any  sodi 
arrangement  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  testa- 
tor— his  words  "write,  print,  and  publish  one  thousand 
copies  of  a   loorfc,**  iuuj  inducing  the  opinion  that 
one  single  book  or  treatise  was  intended :  and  we  the 
rather  hold  to  this  belief,  as  it  might  easily  be  proved 
(we  will  speak  farther  of  this  hereaAer,)  that  the  whole 
argument  set  forth  in  the  words  of  the  Testament,  and 
indeed  the  whole  arguments  of  th&  whole  eight  Trea- 
tises now  published,  might  have  been  readily  diacusMd 
in  one  connected  work  of  no  greater  bulk  than  the  Phy- 
siology whose  title  forms  the  heading  of  this  article.    In 
the  second  place — the  bequest  of  the  eight  thousand 
pounds,  which  en  masse,  is  magnificent,  and  which  might 
thus  have  operated  as  a  sufficient  inducement  for  some 
one  competent  person  to  devote  a  sv^ffieimey  of  Ume  to 
the  steady  and  gradual  completion  of  a  noble  and  ex- 
traordinary work — this  bequest,  we  say,  is  somewhat 
of  a  common -place  afikir  when  we  regard  it  in  its  sab- 
division.   Thirdly,  one  thousand  pounds  is  but  littk  for 
the  labor  necessary  in  a  work  like  any  one  of  the  Trea- 
tises, and  we  are  mistaken  if  the  "profits of  the  sales^' 
meet  in  any  degree  either  the  merits  or  the  expectations 
of  the  respective  authors.    If  they  do,  however,  it  is  a 
matter  altogether  foreign  to  and  apart  from  the  liberali- 
ty of  the  testator — ^a  liberality  whose  proper  devebp- 
ment  should  have  been  scrupulously  borne  in  view  by 
the  Trustee.    Fourthly — the  result  of  the  combination 
of  a  number  of  intellects  is  seldom  in  any  case — ^never 
in  a  case  like  the  present— «qual  to  the  sum  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  same  intellects  laboring  individually — the 
difference,  generally,  being  in  precise  ratio  with  the 
number  of  the  intellects  engaged.    It  follows  that  each 
writer  of  a  Bridgewater  Treatise  has  been  employed  at 
a  disadvantage.    Lastly — ^an  accurate  examination  of 
the  nature  and  argument  of  each  Treatise  as  alk>itcd, 
will  convince  one  a  priori  that  the  whole  must,  io  any 
attempt  at  a  full  discussion,  unavoidably  run  one  into 
the  other — this  indeed  in  so  very  great  a  degree  that 
each  Treatise  respectively  would  embody  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  matter,  (handled  in  a  style  necessarily  similar) 
to  be  found  in  each  and  all  of  the  remaining  seven  Trea- 
tises.   Here  again  is  not  only  labor  wasted  by  the  wri- 
ters— but,  by  the  readers  of  the  works,  much  time  and 
trouble  unprofitably  thrown  away.    We  say  thai  this 
might  have  been  proved  aprtori  by  an  inspection  of  the 
arguments  of  the  Treatises.    It  has  been  fully  proved, 
a  posteriori,  by  the  fact:  and  this  fact  will  go  far  in  e»- 
tablisliing  what  we  asserted  in  our  first  reason  for  dis- 
approving of  the  subdivision — to  wit:  that  the  whole 
ailment  of  the  whole  eight  Treatises  might  hate  been 
readily  discussed  in  one  connected  Work  of  no  greater 
bulk  than  the  Physiology  now  before  us. 

We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  Dr.  Rogel's  book 
the  best  of  the  Bridgewater  series,  although  we  have 
heard  it  so  called.  Indeed  in  the  very  singular  and  too 
partial  arrangement  of  the  subjects,  it  would  have  been 
really  a  matter  for  wonder  if  Dr.  Whewell  had  not 
written  the  best,  and  Sir  Charles  Bell  the  worst  of 
the  Treatises.  The  talents  of  Dr.  Roget,  however,  are 
a  sufiicient  guarantee  that  he  has  furnished  no  ordinsrf 
work.  We  are  grieved  to  learn  from  the  Preface  that 
his  progress  has  been  greatly  impeded  by  "  long  pro- 
tract^ anxieties  and  afflictions,  and  by  the  almost  over- 
whelming  pressure  of  domestic  calamity.' 
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Tbe  <^iaf  difficulty  of  the  Physiologist  in  handling  a 
subject  of  so  vast  and  ahnoat  interminable  extent  as  the 
science  to  which  his  labors  haye  been  devoted — a  sci- 
eaceeoaipidiending  all  the  animal  and  vegetable  beings 
io  eiiitenoe-— has  evidently  been  the  difficulty  of  se- 
leetioQ  from  an  exuberance  of  materiaki  He  has  ex- 
doded  from  the  Treatise — (it  was  necessary  to  exclude 
a  great  deal)— **  all  those  partieulars  of  the  natural  his* 
tOTf  bodi  of  animals  and  plants^  and  all  description  of 
thoie  strscmreS)  of  which  the  relation  to  final  causes 
eaoDOt  be  distinctly  traced."  In  a  word,  he  has  admitp 
ta)  inch  facts  alone  as  afibrd  palpable  evidence  of  Al- 
niighty  design.  He  has  also  abstained  (rom  entering 
iiuo  historical  accounts  of  tbe  progiress  of  discovery — 
the  present  state  of  Physiological  science  being  his  only 
aim.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  nearly  500  wood  cuts 
by  MnByfield^and  references  in  the  Index  to  passages 
in  the  volumes  where  terms  of  mere  technical  science 
hare  been  explained.  Appended  are  also  a  catalogue 
of  the  engravings,  and  a  tabular  view  of  the  chissifica- 
tioD  of  animals  adopted  by  Cuvier  in  bis  ^^Regne  Jlni- 
Biri"  with  ex2unples  included.  This  Table  is  reprinted 
fiom  that  in  the  author's  "Introductory  Lecture  on 
Human  and  Comparative  Physiology,"  published  in 
19K.  Soeh  alterations,  however,  have  been  introduced 
83  were  requisite  to  make  the  Table  conrespondjiq^ 
Cnrier's  second  edition.  '  ^    *-r 
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We  have  been  delighted  with  the  perusal  of-tms 
book,  and  consider  it  one  of  tbe  most  instructive  as 
well  ss  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  autobiographies. 
The  rah'og  feature  of  the  work  is  candor — a  candor  of 
tbe  rarest  and  noblest  description.    The  author  has  not 
scrupled,  or  even  hesitated,  in  a  single  instance  to  de- 
ciare,  without  prevarication,  the  truth  and  the  whole 
troth,  however  little  redounding  to  his  own  credit. 
Nor  in  the  details  so  frankly  laid  before  the  eye  of  the 
public,  are  the  many — ^very  many  other  excellent  quali* 
ties  less  manifest,  which  have  exalted  the  autobiogra- 
pher  to  sn  enviable  a  station  in  the  opinions  of  his  fel- 
low-ciiizena.    In  the  whole  private  and  public  course  of 
Mr.  Maihew  Carey,  from  that  chivalrous  Essay  against 
Duelling,  of  which  he  has  rendered  so  amusing  an  ac- 
ooant  in  the  commencement  of  his  "  Life,"  to  the  more 
important  yet  equally  Cluixottic  publication  of  the 
dire  Branch,  the  strictest  scrutiny  can  detect  nothing 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  "tbe  noblest  work  of 
God,  an  honest  man."    His  energy,  his  high-mind- 
ednesa,  and  his  indomitable  perseverance,  will  force 
themselves  apon  the  most  casual  observer.    It  is  not 
surprising  that,  with  qualifications  so  well  adapted  for 
success  in  life,  Mr.  C.  should  have  been  enabled  finally 
to  set  at  defiance  the  innumerable  obstacles  which  ob- 
structed his  path.    Indeed,  although  few  men  have 
labored  under  greater  incidental  disadvantages,  very  few 
have  been  better  prepared  to  overcome  them  by  both 
moral  and  physical  constitution. 

There  is  much  in  these  Menooirs  of  Mr.  Carey,  which 
will  bring  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  Benjamin  Franklin, 
his  shrewdness,  his  difficulties,  and  his  indefatigabilily. 
It  is  therclbre  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  apart 
from  its  other  merits,  the  Autobiography  now  before*\is 
has  all  tbe  v:Uue  so  unequivocally  due  to  good  example. 


Its  perusal  cannot  weU  fail  of  having  a  salutary  effect 
upon  thoee  who  struggle  with  adversity— of  imparting 
a  salutary  strength  to  all  who  grow  feeble  under  the 
pressure'  of  the  innumerable  harassing  cares  which  en- 
cumber and  weigh  so  ponderously  upon  the  "  man  of 
the  world.*'  It  may,  indeed,  if  rightly  considered,  have 
a  still  more  beneficial  influence.  It  may  incite  to  good 
deeds.  It  may  induce  a  love  of  our  fellow-men,  in 
many  bosoms  hitherto  self-hardened  against  the  urgent 
denumds  of  philanthropy.  What  so  likely  to  bring 
about  a  kindly  spirit  in  any  human  heart  as  the  contcm- 
plation  of  a  kindly  spirit  in  others  ? 

It  is  perhaps  already  known  to  many  that  Mr.  Carey 
was  born  in  Dublin  in  1760.  His  hatred  of  oppression^ 
which  broke  out,  as  early  as  his  seventeenth  year,  in 
the  "  Elssay  against  Duelling,"  to  which  we  have  alrea- 
dy  alluded,  and  which,  in  1779,  rendered  him  obnoxious 
to  the  British  Government,  and  forced  him  into  a  tem- 
porary exile,  at  length,  in  1784,  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  abandon  his  country  altogether,  and  seek  an  asy- 
lum in  America.  He  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  gceaUy 
embarrassed  in  his  pecuniary  circumstances;  and  an 
incident  by  means  of  which  he  obtained  relief,  has 
proved  of  so  deep  interest  to  ourselves,  that  we  cannot 
but  think  it  may  prove  equally  so  to  our  readers.  We 
copy  the  following  from  page  iO  of  the  Autobiography. 

Behold  me  now  landed  in  Philadelphia,  with  about  a 
dozen  guineas  in  my  pocket,  without  relation,  or  friend, 
and  even  without  an  acquaintance,  except  my  eompag* 
noiu  de  vot/agt^  of  whom  very  few  were  eligible  asso- 
ciates. 

While  I  was  contemplating  a  removal  into  the  coun- 
try, where  I  could  have  boanlcd  at  about  a  dollar  or  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  a  week,  intending  to  wait  the  arri- 
val of  my  funds,  a  most  extraordinary  and  unlooked- 
for  circumstance  occurred,  which  changed  my  purpose, 
gave  a  new  direction  to  my  views,  and,  in  some  degree, 
colored  the  course  of  my  future  life.    It  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  Marquess  de  La  Fayette,  who  was  then 
at  Mount  Vernon,  to  take  leave  of  Gen.  Washington. 
A  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Wallace,  a  fellow 
passenger  of  mine,  had  brought  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  the  General;  and  having  gone  to  his  seat  to 
deliver  them,  fell  into  the  Marquess's  company,  and  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  the  nfCiirs  of  Ireland  came 
on  the  tapis.     The  Marquess,  who  had,  in  the  Philadel- 
phia papers,  seen  an  account  of  my  adventures  with  the 
Parliament,  and  the  persecution  I  had  undergone,  in- 
quired of  Wallace,  what  had  become  of  the  poor  perse- 
cuted Dublin  printer?  He  replitd,  'M:e  came  passenger 
wiih  me,  and  is  now  in  Philadelphia,**  stating  the  board- 
ing bouse  where  1  had  pitched  my  tenL    On  the  arrival 
of  the  Marquess  in  this  city,  he  sent  me  a  billet,  re- 
questing to  see  me  at  his  lodgings,  whither  I  went.    He 
received  me  with  great  kindness;  condoled  with  me  on 
the  persecution  I  had  undergone ;    inquired  into  my 
prospects ; — ^and  having  told  him  that  I  proposed,  on 
receipt  of  my  funds,  to  set  up  a  newspaper,  he  approved 
the  idea,  and  promised  to  recommend  me  to  his  friends, 
Robert  Morris,  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  &c.  &c    After  half 
an  hour's  conversation,  we  parted.    Next  mominf*:, 
while  I  was  at  breakfast,  a  letter  from  him  was  handed 
me,  which,  to  my  very  great  surprise,  contained  four 
one  hundred  dollar  notes  of  the  Bank  of  North  Am<>rica. 
This  was  the  more  extraordinary  and  liberal,  as  not  a 
word  had  passed  between  us  on  the  subject  of  giving 
or  receiving,  borrowing  or  lending  money.    And  a  re- 
markable feature  in  the  affair  was,  that  the  letter  did  not 
contain  a  word  of  reference  to  the  enclosure. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  I  went  to  his  lodgings,  and 
found  that  he  had,  an  hour  or  two  previously,  departed 
for  Princeton,  where  Congress  then  sat,  havmg  been  in 
some  measure  driven  from  Philadelphia,  by  a  mutiny 
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among  the  soldiers,  who  were  clamorous  for  their  pay, 
and  had  kept  them  in  a  state  of  siege  for  three  hours  m 
the  State  House.  I  wrote  to  him  to  New  York,  whi- 
ther, 1  understood,  he  had  gone  from  Princeton,  expres- 
siTe  of  my  gratitude  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  received 
a  very  kind  and  friend  I  jr  answer. 

I  cannot  pass  over  this  noble  trait  in  the  character  of 
the  illustrious  Marquess,  without  urging  it  strongly  on 
the  overgrown  wealthy  of  our  country,  as  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation.  Here  was  a  foreien  nobleman, 
who  had  devoted  years  of  the  prime  of  his  life,  and 
greatly  impaired  his  fortune,  in  the  service  of  a  coun< 
try,  separated  by  thousands  of  miles  distance  from  his 
native  land.  After  these  mighty  sacrifices,  he  meets, 
by  an  extraordinary  accident,  with  a  poor  persecuted 
young  man,  destitute  of  friends  and  protectors — his 
heart  expands  towards  him — he  freely  gives  him  means 
of  making  a  living  without  the  most  remote  expectation 
of  return,  or  of  eVfer  again  seeing  the  object  of  his  bounty. 
He  wKhdraws  from  the  city  to>  avoid  the  expression  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  beneficiary.  I  have  more  than  once 
assumed,  and  I  now  repeat,  that  I  doubt  whether  in  the 
whole  life  of  this  (I  had  almost  said)  unparalleled  man, 
there  is  to  be  found  any  thing,  which,  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  considered,  more  highly  elevates  his 
character.* 

The  annexed  little  anecdote,  which  Mr.  Carey  justly 
considers  an  instance  of  the  truest  pathos,  we  must  be 
pardoned  for  inserting  as  an  appropriate  pendmU  to  the 
above. 

To  an  importunate  mendicant,  whom  I  had  sometimes 
relieved,  I  said  one  day,  on  giving  him  a  trifie — **  Do 
not  let  me  see  you  again  for  a  long  timeJ'^  He  conformed 
to  the  direction,  and  refrained  from  applying  for  about 
seven  months.  At  length  he  ventured  to  brin^  and 
hand  me  a  billet,  of  which  1  annex  a  copy  verbatim  et 
literatim. 

**  Sir — ^You  desired  me,  last  time  you  relieved  me, 
not  to  call  for  a  long  time.  It  was  a  few  days  after 
Easter.    To  a  wretch  in  distress  ^UUa  very  long  lime.' 

Yours  gratefully, 

Nov.  14.  R.  W." 

At  page  21,  is  an  account  of  a  publication,  some  of 
whose  predictions  were  certainly  imbued  with  a  raie 
spirit  of  prophecy. 

In  October  1786, 1  commenced,  in  partnership  with 
T.  Siddons,  Charies  Cist,  C.  Talbot,  W.  Spotswood, 
and  J.  Trencbard,  the  Columbian  Magazine.  In  the 
first  number,  I  wrote  four  pieces,  "The  Life  of  General 
Greene,"  "The  Shipwreck,  a  Lamentable  Story, 
Founded  on  Fact,"  "A  Philooophical  Dream,"  and 
"  Hard  Times,  a  Fragment." 

The  Philosophical  Dream  was  an  anticipation  of  the 
state  of  the  country  in  the  year  1850,  on  the  plan  of 
Mercicr's  celebrated  work,  "  The  Year  2500."  Some 
of  the  predictions,  which  at  that  period  must  have  been 
regarded  as  farcical,  have  been  wonderfully  fulfilled, 
and  others  are  likely  to  be  realized  previous  to  the  arri- 
val of  the  yaar  1850.  I  annex  a  few  of  them,  which 
may  serve  to  amuse  the  reader. 

"Pittsburgh  Jan,  15, 1850.  The  canal  which  is  making 
from  the  river  Ohio,  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  thence 
to  the  Delaware,  will  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the 

« It  Is  dae  to  myseir  to  state,  that  though  this  was  In  every 
sense  of  the  word  a  gif^  I  regarded  it  as  a  loan,  payable  to  the 
Marquesses  coOntrymen,  according  to  the  exalted  sentiment  of 
Dr.  Kranklin,  who,  when  he  presented  a  bill  for  ten  pounds  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Nixon,  an  Irish  Clergyman,  (who  was  in  distress 
Id  Paris,  and  wanted  to  migrate  to  America,^  told  him  to  pay  the 
sum  to  any  Americans  whom  he  might  find  m  distress,  and  thus 
"  let  good  offices  ^o  round."  I  fully  paid  the  debt  to  Frenchmen 
In  distress — consigned  one  or  two  hogsheads  of  tobacco  to  the 
Marquess,  (I  believe  it  was  two,  but  am  uncertain,)  and,  more- 
over, when  ill  18M,  ho  reached  this  country,  with  shattered  for- 
tunes, sent  him  to  New  Torlc,  a  checic  for  the  full  sum  of  four 
hundred  dollars,  which  he  retained  till  he  reached  Philadelphia, 
and  was  very  reluctant  to  use,  aod  finally  consentad  only  at  my 
earneai  instanca. 


United  States.  If  the  same  progress  continues  to  be 
made  hereafler  as  has  been  for  some  time  past,  it  will  be 
completed  in  less  than  two  years." 

This  was  probably  the  first  su^estton  of  the  grand 
project  of  uniting  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  with  those 
of  the  Ohio.  It  preceded  by  four  years  the  project  of 
the  financier,  Robert  Morris,  and  his  friends,  to  unite 
the  Delaware  with  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Susquehanna, 
which  was  broached  in  1790. 

"PUtshttrg^Jan,  15.  Delegates  from  the  thirtieth  new 
state,  laid  off  a  few  months  since  by  order  of  Congress, 
lately  arrived  at  Columbia;  and  on  producing  their 
credentials,  were  received  into  the  Federal  CounciL 

'*  Charleston^  Jlpril  15.  No  less  than  10,000  blacks 
have  been  transported  from  this  state  and  Virginia,  du* 
ring  the  last  two  years,  to  Afrira,  where  they  have 
formed  a  settlement  near  the  mouth  of  the  riTer  (soree. 
Very  few  blacks  remain  in  this  country  now :  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  in  a  few  years  every  vestige  of  the 
infamous  traffic  carried  on  by  our  ancestors  in  the  hu- 
man species,  will  be  done  away. 

"JStcAmoftit,  Jlpril  30l  By  authentic  adYiocs  from 
Kentucky,  we  are  informed, — that  'no  less  than  150 
▼essels  have  been  built  on  the  river  Ohio,  during  the 
last  year,  and  sent  down  that  river  and  the  Mississippi, 
laden  with  valuable  produce,  which  has  been  carried 
to  the  West  Indies,  where  the  vessels  and  their  cargoes 
have  been  disposed  of  to  great  advantage.' 

'*  Boston,  JifTil  30.  At  length  the  canal  acn»s  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  is  completed.  It  is  about  sixty  miles 
long.  First-rate  vessels  of  war  can  witli  ease  sail 
through.  Two  vessels  belonging  to  this  port,  two  to 
Philadelphia,  and  one  to  New  York,  sailed  through  on 
the  SOth  of  January  last,  bound  for  Canton,  in  China. 

"CfAumXna^  May  1.  Extract  from  the  Journals  of 
Congress. — "  Ordered  that  there  be  twenty  professors 
in  the  University  of  Columbia,  in  this  city ;  viz.  of  Di- 
vinity, of  Church  History,  of  Hebrew,  of  Greek,  ci 
Humanity,  of  Logic,  of  Moral  Philosophy,  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  of  Mathematics,  of  Civil  History,  of  Natu- 
ral History,  of  Common  and  Civil  Law,  of  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations,  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Leitres,  of 
Botany,  of  Materia  Medica,  of  Physic,  of  Chemistry,  of 
Anatomy,  and  of  Midwifery." 

Philaddphia,  Oct,  1,  1786. 

There  is  much  characteristic  simplicity  in  Mr.  Carey's 
manner  of  telling  tlie  anecdote  annexed. 

In  travelling  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  some 
years  since,  the  slendemess  of  my  knowledge  of  the 
French  led  me  into  a  most  egre^ous  error,  and  excited 
the  displeasure  of  a  splendid  Frencli  lady  who  was  in 
the  stage.  She  had  lived  a  long  time  in  New  York, 
and  yet  spoke  the  English  langua^  very  imperfectly. 
I  told  her  she  ought  to  speak  English  constantly,  when 
she  was  in  company  with  En^^iish  or  Americans:  that 
this  was  the  only  way  in  which  she  could  acouire  it. 
'* Monsieur,"  says  she,  **fai  hotUe^^*  I  am  ashamed; 
literally,  **  I  have  shame."  Reiterating  her  own  word, 
I  replied,  "  JSadame,  je  eroyais  que  les  dames  fVan foists 
n*  avaientpasde  honte" — whereas  I  ought  to  have  said, as 
I  really  meant,  "mauvaise  konteJ**  She  was  exasperated, 
and  told  me  indignantly  that  the  French  ladies  had  as 
much  "shame*^  (meaning  modestv)  as  the  Americans; 
and  that  there  was  more  immorahiy  practised  in  New 
York  than  in  Marseilles,  of  which  she  was  a  native,  or 
in  Martinique,  where  she  had  long  resided.  It  was  ia 
vain  that  1  repeatedly  pledged  my  honor  that  I  had  not 
meant  to  affront  her ;  tnat  I  was  led  into  error  solely 
by  repeating  her  own  word.  It  was  equally  in  vain 
that  I  appealed  to  some  of  the  passen^rs  who  under- 
stood French,  who  testified  that  the  mistake  was  pe^ 
fectly  natural,  and  was  justified  by  the  imperfection  of 
my  knowledge  of  her  language.  Nothing  could  pacify 
her,  and  after  several  vain  attempts,  I  relinquished  the 
hope  of  soothing  her  feelings,  and  she  scarcely  spc>ke 
another  word  during  the  rest  of  the  joaruey« 
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AUTOGRAPHY. 

Oor  fiieiid  and  paxtiealar  aoqnaintanoe,  Joseph  Mil- 
ler, Eiq.  (wfao^  by  Uie  way,  signs  his  name,  we  think, 
JoKpfc  A.  M9Ier,  or  Joseph  B.  Miller,  or  at  least  Joseph 
C.  3lJIkr)  paid  us  a  visit  a  few  days  ago.  His  behavior 
WBS  eicessively  odd.  Walking  into  our  aanetwn  with- 
out ayiog  a  word,  he  seated  himself  with  a  dogged  air 
in  oar  own  ezdusiye  arm-chair,  and  surveyed  us,  for 
some  minQtes,  in  silence,  and  in  a  very  suspicious  man- 
Der,  ofer  the  rim  of  his  spectacles.  There  was  evidently 
■Qraething  in  the  wind.  ''What  eon  the  man  want 7** 
tJioaghi  we,  without  saying  so, 

*"!  wiU  tell  you,'*  8a<'d  Joseph  Miller,  Esq.— that  is 
to  ny,  Joseph  D.  MiUer,  Joseph  E.  Miller,  or  possibly 
Joseph  F.  MDler,  Esq.  "  I  will  tell  you,"  said  he. 
Now,  it  is  a  positive  &ct  that  we  had  not  so  much  as 
attempted  to  open  any  of  our  mouths. 

**  I  will  tell  you,"  nid  he,  reading  our  thoughts. 

"Ah,  thank  you!**  we  replied,  slightly  smiling^  and 
feeling  excessively  uncomfortable — '*  thank  you ! — we 
ihoold  like  to  know." 

"  I  bebeve,"  resumed  he — ^resumed  Joseph  Q.  Miller — 
"I  believe  yoa  are  not  altogether  unacquainted  with 
cor  &mily." 

*'  VHjy,  noi  altogether,  certainly— pray,  sir,  proceed." 

**  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  families  in in ^*' 

**In  Great  Britain,"  we  interposed,  seeing  him  at  a 
I088. 

"In  the  United  States,"  said  Mr.  MiUei^that  is, 
JoKphH.MiUer,E8q. 

"  In  the  United  States !— why,  sir,  you  are  joking 
rawly:  we  thought  the  Miller  family  were  particularly 
British—The  Jest-Book  you  know " 

**  You  are  in  error,"  interrupted  he — interrupted  Jo- 
seph L  Miller — "  we  are  British,  but  not  particularly 
British.  You  should  know  that  the  Miller  family  are 
iodi»enous  every  where,  and  have  little  coimection  with 
either  time  or  place.  This  is  a  riddle  which  you  may 
be  able  to  read  hereafter.  At  present  let  it  pass,  and 
listen  to  me.  You  know  I  have  many  peculiar  notions 
and  opinions— many  particularly  bright  fancies  which, 
by  the  way,  the  rabble  have  thought  proper  to  call 
whims,  oddities,  and  eccentricities.  But,  sir,  they  are 
ooL    YoQ  have  heard  of  my  passion  for  autographs  7" 

"We  have." 

"  Well,  sir,  to  be  brie£  Have  you,  or  have  you  not, 
seen  a  certain  rascally  piece  of  business  in  the  London 
Athenaeum?" 

"Very  possible,"  we  replied. 

"  And,  pray  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?" 

"Think  of  what?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  of  toAsf,"  said  he— said  Joseph  K.  Mil- 
^»  ^«  getting  very  angry,  "  not  of  tohat  at  all ;  but 
of  that  absDfd,  nefarious,  and  superfluous  piece  of  auto- 
graphical  rascality  therein — that  is  to.  say  in  the  Lon- 
don Athenaeum — deliberately,  falsely,  and  maliciously 
&thered  upon  roe,  and  laid  to  my  charge — to  the  charge 
of  me,  I  say,  Joseph  L.  Miller."  Here,  Mr.  M.  arose, 
snd,  unbuttoning  his  coat  in  a  great  rage,  took  from  his 
breast  pocket  a  bundle  of  MSS.  and  laid  them  emphati- 
cally upon  the  table. 

**  Ah  ha !"  said  we,  getting  particularly  nervous,'''  we 
bej^n  to  understand  yon.  We  comprehend.  Sit  down! 
You,  Joseph  M.— that  is  to  say,  Joseph  N.  Miller- 


have  had — ^that  is  to  say,  ought  to  have  had,  eh? — and 
the  London  Athensum  is — that  is  to  say,  it  Is  not,  &c. — 
and — and — and— -oh,  precisely  I" 

''My  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Miller,  affectionately,  "  you 
are  a  fool — a  confounded  fool.  Hold  your  tongue !  This 
is  the  state  of  the  case.  I,  Joseph  O.  Miller,  being 
smitten,  as  all  the  world  knows,  with  a  passion  for 
autographs,  am  supposed,  in  that  detestable  article  to 
whieh  I  am  alluding,  and  which  appeared  some  time 
ago  in  the  London  Athenaeum, — am  supposed,  I  say,  to 
have  indited  sundry  epistles,  to  several  and  sundry 
characters  of  literary  notoriety  about  London,  with  the 
sinister  design,  hope,  and  intention,  of  thereby  eliciting 
autograph  replies — the  said  epistles,  presumed  to  be 
indited  by  me,  each  and  individually  being  neitlier 
more  nor  less  than  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  con- 
sisting  "' 

"  Yes  sir,"  said  we,  "  and  consisting " 

"And  consisting,**  resumed  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Miller, 
"  of  certain  silly  inquiries  respecting  the  character  of 
certain " 

"Of  certain  cooks,  scullions,  and  chambermaids," 
said  we,  having  now  some  faint  recollection  of  the  arti- 
cle alli\ded  to. 

"Precisely,"  said  our  visiter— "of  certain  cooks,  scul- 
lions, chambermaids,  and  boot-blacks.** 

"  And  concerning  whose  character  you  are  supposed 
to  be  excessively  anxious/' 

"Yes,  sir — J — excessively  anxious !— only  think  of 
that ! — ^I,  Joseph  Q.  Miller,  excessively  anxious !" 

"Horrible!"  we  ejaculated. 

"  Damnable !"  said  Mr.  M. 

"But  what  papera  are  these 7"  demanded  we,  taking 
courage,  and  eyeing  the  bundle  of  MSS.  which  our 
friend  had  thrown  upon  the  table. 

"  Those  papers,*'  said  Mr.  Miller,  after  a  pause,  and 
with  considerable  dignity  of  manner,  "those  papers  are, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  the  result  of  some — of  some  inge- 
nuity on  the  part  of  your  humble  servant.  They  are 
autographs — but  they  are  American  autographs,  and  as 
such  may  be  of  some  little  value  in  your  eyes.  Pray 
accept  them — they  are  entirely  at  your  service.  I  beg 
leave,  however,  to  assure  you  that  I  have  resorted  to 
no  petty  arts  for  the  consummation  of  a  glorious  pur- 
pose. No  man  can  accuse  me,  sir,  me,  Joseph  R.  Mil- 
ler, of  meanness  or  of  superficiality.  My  lettera  have 
invariably  been — have  been — that  is  to  say,  have  been 
every  thing  they  should  be.  Moreover,  they  have  not 
been  what  they  should  not  be.  I  have  propounded  no 
inquiries  about  scullions.    I  wrote  not  to  the  sublimated 

Mr. ,  [here  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  indicating 

more  fully  the  name  mentioned  by  Mr.  M.]  touching  a 

chambermaid,  nor  to  Mr. ,  in  relation  to  a  character. 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  adapted  my  means  to  my  ends. 
I  have — ^I  have — ^in  short,  sir,  I  have  accomplished 
many  great  and  glorious  things,  all  of  which  you  shall 
behold  in  the  sequeL"  We  bowed,  and  our  visiter  con- 
tinued. 

"The  autographs  here  included  are,  you  will  pen* 
ceive,  the  autographs  of  our  principal  lileraiu  They 
will  prove  interesting -to  the  public  It  would  be  aa 
well  to  insert  the  lettera  in  your  Messenger,  with  fac* 
similes  of  the  signatures.  Of  my  own  lettera  eliciting 
these  replies  I  have  unfortunately  preserved  no  copies." 
Here  Mr.  M.  handed  us  the  MSS. 

You  U.-27 
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**  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Miller"— we  began,  deeftly  pene- 
trated by  his  kindness. 

**  Joseph  T.  Miller,  if  yoa  please,**  intemipCed  he, 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  T. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  we— "so  be  it:  Mr.  Joseph  V. 
Miller,  then,  since  you  will  hare  it  so,  we  are  highly 
sensible  of  your  noble,  of  your  disinterested  generosity. 
Wears  — 


jt 


"  Say  no  more,"  interrupted  our  friend,  with  a  sif^i — 
"  say  no  more,  I  beseech  you*  The  MSS.  are  entirely 
at  your  senrice.  You  hare  been  ver^  kind  to  rae,  and 
when  I  fofget  a  kindness  my  name  is  no  longer  Joseph 
W.  Miller." 

"Then  your  name  ia — ^is  poeitively  Joseph  W.  Mil- 
ler V* — we  inquired  with  some  hesitation. 

"It  is" — ^he  replied,  with  a  toss  of  the  head,  which 
we  thought  slightly  supercilious — "It  is — ^Joeeph  X. 
Miller.  But  why  do  you  ask?  Good  day  !  In  a  style 
epistolary  and  non-epistolary  1  must  bid  you  adieu — 
that  is  to  say  I  must  depart  (and  not  remain)  your  obe- 
dient servant,  Joseph  Y.  Miller." 

"  Extremely  ambiguousl  **  we  thought,  as  he  whipped 


out  of  the  room—"  Mr.  Miller !  Mr.  Biiller !"— and  we 
hallooed  after  him  at  the  top  of  our  voice.  Mr.  Miller 
returned  at  the  call,  but  most  vofortiuiately  we  had  &r- 
gotten  what  we  had  been  so  anxious  to  say. 

"Mr.  MUler,"  said  we,  at  length,  "  riudi  we  not  send 
you  a  nun^ier  of  the  Magazine  containing  your  correB- 
pondenceT" 

"  Certainly  I'*— he  replied—"  6x€sp  it  in  the  Post 
Office." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  we,  highly  embanassed, — **  to  what 
— to  what  address  shall  we  direct  it  7** 

"Address!"  ejaculated  he—"  you  astonish  me!  Ad- 
dress me,  sir,  if  you  please — Joseph  Z.  Miller." 

The  package  handed  us  by  Mr.  M.  we  inspected 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  The  letters  were  neatly 
arranged  and  endorsed,  and  numbered  from  oae  to 
twenty-four.  We  print  them  eer^afiM,  and  with  fsc- 
similesof  the  signatures,  in  compliance  with  our  fiend's 
suggestion.  The  dates,  throughout,  were  OTersoored, 
and  we  have  been  forced,  accordingly,  to  leave  them 
blank.  The  remarks  appended  to  each  letter  areoor 
own. 


LETTER  I. 


PiUbdelpMs, 


Dear  Stfj— {  regret  that  you  had  the  trouble  of  addressing  me  twice  respectingfthe  Review  of  yourpubBcation. 
The  truth  is  it  was  only  yesterday  I  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  reading  i^  and  bearing  public  tesUmony  to  iu 
merits.  I  think  the  work  might  have  a  wider  circulation  i^  in  the  next  edition^it  were  printed  wUkmd  the  pr^- 
face.    Of  your  talents  and  other  merits  I  have  long  entertained  a  high  opinion. 

Respectfully,  your  faithful  servant. 


JosBPB  A.  MiLLxa,  Esq. 


There  is  nothing  very  peculiar  in  the  pkydque  of  this 
letter.  The  hand- writing  is  bold,  lai^ge,  sprawling,  and 
irregular.  It  is  rather  rotund  than  angular,  and  is  by 
no  means  illegible.  One  would  suppose  it  written  in  a 
violent  hurry.  The  t's  are  crossed  with  a  sweeping 
scratch  of  the  pen,  giving  the  whole  letter  an  odd  ap- 


pearance if  held  upside-down,  or  in  any  position  other 
than  the  proper  one.  The  whole  air  of  the  letter  is 
dictaUrioL  The  paper  is  of  good  but  not  superior  qoalitj. 
The  seal  is  of  brown  wax  mingled  with  gold,  and  bears 
a  Latin  motto,  of  which  only  the  words^frwu  and 
mortiau  are  l^ble. 


LETTER  IL 


HtBrfpftdf 


My  Dear  Sir, — ^Your  letter  of  the  —  utt.  with  the  aoeompanying[  parcel,  reached  me  in  safety,  and  I  thank  you 
for  that  polite  attention,  which  is  the  more  gratifying,  as  I  have  hitherto  not  had  the  pleasure  of  your  aoqosint- 
ance.  The  perusal  of  the  pamphlet  affords  me  great  delight,  and  I  think  it  displays  so  much  ^ood  sense,  min- 
gled with  so  much  fine  taste,  as  would  render  it  an  acceptable  present  to  readers  even  more  fiistidious  than  my- 
self. The  purely  Christian  opinions  with  whidi  the  work  abounds,  will  not  fail  of  reooooaMnding  it  to  all  )sms 
of  virtue,  and  of  the  truth.  I  remain  your^  with  respect  and  esteem, 


JoaSPB  B.  MiLLBB,  Es«. 


O^/tT  €^^ 


Much  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  in  the  MS.  of 
this  epistle.  Black  Itnei  hare  been  used,  apparently.' 
Every  t  is  crossed  and  every  i  dotted  with  precision. 
The  punctuation  is  &ultless.  Yet  the  tiout-ememhle  of 
the  letter  has  nothing  of  formality  or  undue  e&minacy. 
The  characters  are  free,  well-SBed,  and  handsomely 
formed,  preserving  throughout  a  perfectly  uniform  and 
beautiful  appearance,  although  generally  onconnected 


with  each  other.  Were  one  to  foim  an  estimate  of  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Sigoumey*s  compositionB  fion  the 
character  of  her  hand  writing,  the  estimate  would  not 
be  very  far  from  the  truth.  Freedom,  dignity,  preciaioiiy 
and  grace  of  thought,  without  abrupt  or  startling  tnn- 
sitions,  might  be  attributed  to  her  with  propriety.  The 
paper  is  good,  the  seal  small— of  green  and  gold  wax— 
and  without  impression. 
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LETTER  m. 


JVVio  York, 


St.— I  have  delayed  replying  to  your  letter  of  th0  —  ulL  until  I  could  find  time  to  xnake  Uielneeessary 
I  about  the  circumstaDoes  to  whien  you  allude.    I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  these  inquiries  have  been 


inqoiiiei  about  the  circumstaDoes  to  which  you  allude.  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  these  mq^uii 
ah^ether  fniitleas^  and  that  I  am  eonsec^entJy  unable,  at  present,  to  give  you  the  desired  mformation.  If, 
iicmAer,  aof  diing  thaXL  oome  to  It^t  whidi  may  aid  you  in  your  researches,  it  will  giye  me  great  pleasure  to 
caouMiiiiGftle  with  yoa  upon  the  subject. 

I  am.  Dew  Sir,  your  friend  and  aerrant, 


Jmiph  C.  Mih.kb,  Esq. 


There  k  modi  in  the  hand-writing  here  like  that  of 
MriiSigoaney,  and  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  is  rery  different, 
h  bodi  HSS.  perfect  uniformity  and  regularity  exist, 
sad  ia  both,  the  ehafmcter  of  the  writing  iBfatrmtd — that 
is  toay,  ieddid.  Both  are  beautiAil,  and,  at  a  easual 
gfaooe^  both  have  a  somewhat  ainnlar  effecL  But  Mrs. 
SigDuraey's  MSL  is  one  of  the  most  legible,  and  Mr. 
FuUiiig's  one  of  the  mosl  illegible  in  the  world.    Hia 


small  a's,  t's  and  c's  are  all  alike,  and  the  HffU  of  the 
characters  generally  is  French.  No  correct  notion  of 
Mr.  Paulding's  literary  peculiarities  could  be  obtained 
from  an  inspection  of  his  MS.  It  has  probably  been 
modified  by  strong  adrentitioua  circumstances.  The 
paper  is  of  a  very  fine  glossy  texture,  and  of  a  blue  tint, 
with  gilt  edges. 


LETTER  IV. 


BottoUj 


It  is  doe  from  me  to  adyise  yon  that  the  conununication  of  the  —  ult.  addressed  by  you  to  myself  involyes 
■ooie  enor.  It  is  evident  that  you  haye  mistaken  me  for  some  other  person  of  the  same  surname,  as  I  am  alto- 
gether ignonnt  of  the  circumstances  to  which  you  refer. 

I  am,  sir,  ?ery  respectfully,  your  obedient  senrant. 


JesDH  D.  Miixm,  E8<i. 


The  hand  wtiting  here  is  of  an  odd  appearance.  The 
capitals  and  long  letters  extend  fiir  aboye  or  below  the 
line,  and  the  rest  have  a  running  and  diminutive  forma- 
lioQ,  rendering  it  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  ano- 
ther. The  words  are  unusually  fiir  apart,  and  but  little 
matter  is  contained  in  much  space.    At  first  sight  the 


MS.  appears  to  be  hurried — but  a  few  moments'  ex- 
amination will  prove  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
capital  Ts  might  be  mistaken  for  T's.  The  whole  baa 
a  clean  and  unifbrm  appearance.  The  paper  is  oom- 
mon,  and  the  seal  (of  red  wax)  is  oval  in  shape — ^pro- 
bably a  shield — ^the  device  illegible. 


LETTER  V. 

St.  JUariea  Phee,  ^np  York, 

IJesr  Sr, — ^Your  obliging  letter  of  the was  received  in  due  course  of  mail,  and  1  am  gratified  by  your 

good  opinion.  At  the  same  time  my  numerous  engagements  will  render  it  out  of  my  power  to  send  you  any 
eommunicatioa  for  your  valuable  Magazine,  *The  Humdrum,'  for  some  months  to  come  at  leasL  Wishing  you 
-II  j^  ^yi^  many  thanks  fat  your  attention. 

I  remain,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 


ail 


JosBPB  E.  MnxBi,  Es^ 


<y^  ShOHdUC^hCJ  CifCjfi^X^ 


BIr.  CoopeHs  MS.  is  bad— very  bad.  There  is  no 
distinctive  diaracter  about  it,  and  it  appears  to  be  im- 
>wtti.  The  writing  will  probably  be  different  in  other 
lettera.    Upon  reference  we  find  this  to  be  the  facL    In 


the  letter  to  Mr.  Miller,  the  MS.  is  of  a  TptlMt  and 
finicky  appearance,  and  looks  as  if  scratched  with  a 
steel  pen — the  lines  are  crooked.  The  paper  is  fine, 
and  of  a  bluish  tint.    A  wafor  i»used. 


LETTER  VI.  . 

AVw  Fori,  — — .  Jtfy  JUar  Str,— I  owe  you  a  very  humble  apology  for  not  a^wpering  sooner  your  flatter- 
mg  epistle  of  the  —  ulL  The  truth  is,  being  from  home  when  your  letter  reached  my  residence,  my  reply  fell 
into  the  ever  open  grave  of  deferred  duties. 

As  regards  the  io^ormation  you  desire  I  regret  that  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  aid  you.    My  studies  and  pursuits 
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have  been  directed,  of  late  years,  in  so  very  different  a  channel,  that  I  am  by  no  meana  mifiU  <m  the  partialis 
subject  you  mention.    Believe  me,  with  earnest  wishes  for  your  success, 

Very^respcctfuily  yours, 


Joseph  F.  Miller,  Esq. 

The  penmanship  of  Miss  Sedgwick  is  excellent 
The  characters  are  well-sized,  distinct,  elegantly,  but 
not  ostentatiously  formed ;  and,  witli  perfect  freedom 
of  manner,  are  still  sufficiently  feminine.  The  hair 
strokes  of  the  pen  differ  little  in  thickness  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  MSr^which  has  thus  a  uniform  ap- 


peai«nce  it  might  not  otherwise  have.  Strong  cammon 
sense,  and  a  scorn  of  superfluous  ornament,  one  might 
suppose,  from  Miss  Sedgwick's  hand  writing,  to  be  ihe 
characteristics  of  her  literary  style.  The  paper  is  very 
good,  blue  in  tint,  and  ruled  by  machine.  The  seal  of 
red  wax,  plain. 


LETTER  VIL 


^ev  York^ 


Dear  Sir,— I  have  received  your  fiivor  of  the .  The  report  to  which  it  alludes  was  entirely  without  foun- 
dation. I  have  never  had,  and  have  not  now,  any  intention  or  editing  a  Magazine.  The  Bookseller's  statemeat 
on  this  subject  originated  in  a  misunderstanding. 

Your  Poem  on  "  Things  in  General,"  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing.  I  have  not,  however,  the  leaA 
doubt  of  its— of  its— that  is  to  say,  of  its  extreme  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  highly  orig:inal  style  of  thinking— 
to  say  nothing  at  present  of  that^-of  that  extraoidinary  and  felicitous  manner  of  expression  which  so  parUcukrly 
characterizes  all  that— that  I  have  seen  of  your  writings.  I  shall  endeavor,  sir,  to  procure  your  Poem,  and  m« 
tidpate  much  pleasure  in  its  perusaL 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 


Joseph  G.  Miller,  Esq. 


(^j^.^cr.^^S^^kJU^ 


Mr.  Halleck's  is  a  free,  mercantile  hand,  and  evinces 
a  love  for  the  graceful  rather  than  for  the  picturesque. 
There  is  some  fmtty  too,  in  its  expression.    The  ta*A 


ensemble  is  pleasing.  Mr.  H.*s  letter  is  probably  written 
eurrenie  colomo— but  without  hurry.  The  paper  is  very 
good,  and  bluish — the  seal  of  red  wax. 


LETTER  Vin. 


JUexandna,  Red  Bxoer^ 


Dear  Sir, — ^Your  polite  letter  of  the  —  is  before  me,  and  the  view  which  you  present  of  the  estimation  in 
which  you  hold  my  poor  labore  is  every  way  gratifying.  It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  send  you  a  few 
trifles  for  the  Uum-dram,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  prove  a  very  useful  periodical  if  its  design  is  well  carnal 
out — but  the  truth  is  my  time  is  entirely  occupied.  Yours, 


Joseph  H.  Miller,  Esq. 

The  writing  in  this  letter  has  a  fidgeiiy  appearance, 
and  would  seem  to  indicate  a  mind  without  settled 
aims — restless  and  full  of  activity.  Few  of  the  charac- 
tera  are  written  twice  in  the  same  manner,  and  their 
direction  varies  continually.  Sometimes  the  words  lie 
perpendicularly  on  the  page — then  slope  to  the  right — 


^ 


/fi^  ;y /CcaT^ 


then,  with  a  jerk,  fly  off  in  an  opposite  way.  The  thick- 
ness, also,  of  the  MS.  is  changeable — sometimes  the 
lettera  are  very  light  and  fine — sometimes  excessively 
heavy.  Upon  a  casual  glance  at  Mr.  F.'s  epistle,  ooe 
might  mistake  it  for  an  imitation  of  a  written  letter  by 
a  child. .  The  paper  is  bad—and  wafered. 


LETTER  IX. 


PkUadelpkia, 


CJf/t  J  compliments  to  Mr.  Miller.  She  has  no  knowledge  of  the  person  spoken  of  in 
Mr.  miller's  note,  and  is  quite  certain  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  statemeot 
alluded  to. 


Joseph  I.  Miller,  Esq. 

Several  persons  of  \)uf*acquaintance,  between  whose 
mental  character  and  that  of  Miss  Leslie  we  have  fan- 
cied a  strong  similitude,  write  a  hand  almost  identical 
with  this  lady's — yet  we  are  unable  to  point  out  much 
in  the  MS.  itself  according  with  the  literary  peculiarities 
of  Miss  L.  Neatness  and  finish,  without  over-efliemi- 
nacy,  are,  perhaps,  the  only  features  of  resemblance. 


We  might,  also,  by  straining  a  point,  imagine  (frofn  the 
MS.)  that  Miss  L.  regards  rather  Qie  effect  qfkervritmgs 
as  a  whole  than  the  polishing  of  their  constituent  parts. 
The  penmanship  is  rotund,  and  the  words  arc  always 
finished  with  an  inward  twirl.  The  paper  tolcmble — 
and  wafered. 


SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 
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LETTER  X. 


Boston^ 


Dtm  Sr,—l  hare  your  &Tor  of  the ,    For  the  oresent  I  must  decline  repljring  to  the  queries  you  haye 

pnpooBded.    Be  pleased  to  accept  nnr  thanka  for  the  flattering  manner  in  which  you  speak  of  my  Lecture. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  Tery  faithfully,  yours^ 


Josira  K.  IfiLLSB,  Es^ 


a^^ 


Here  is  a  ooUe  MS.  It  has  an  air  of  deliberate  pre- 
dsoQ  about  it  emblematic  of  the  statesman;  and  a 
Diogled  solidity  and  grace  speaking  the  scholar.  Noth- 
ing cui  be  more  legible.  The  words  are  at  proper  in- 
tervals—the  Knes  also  are  at  proper  intervals,  and  per- 
fectly straight  There  are  no  superfluous  flounces. 
Thfi  man  who  writes  thus  will  never  grossly  err  in 


judgment  or  otherwise.  We  may  venture  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  he  will  not  attain  the  loftiest  pinnacles  of 
renown.  The  paper  is  excellent— stout  yet  soft — ^with 
gilt  edges.  The  seal  of  red  wax,  with  an  oval  device 
bearing  the  initials  £.  E.  and  surrounded  with  a  scroll, 
on  which  are  legible  only  the  word  cma  and  the  letters 
c  a  r.  d.  a. 


Xmk, 

on  Pigs." 


•LETTER  XI. 

.Vets  7< 
^y  Dmt  Bir^ — ^I  must  be  pardoned  for  refusing  your  request  touching  your  MS.  "  Treatise  on  Pigs."    I  was 
obliged,  some  years  ago,  to  come  to  the  resolution  not  to  express  opinions  of  works  sent  to  me.^    A  candid  opi- 
oioD  of  those  whose  merit  seemed  to  me  small,  gave  offence,  and  I  found  it  the  best  way  to  avoid  a  Judgment  in 
say  case.    I  hope  this  will  be  satis&ctory. 

I  am,  my  Dear  Sir,  very  respectfully  yours, 


JosipB  L.  MuxBB,  Esq. 


Mr.  Irving's  hand  writing  is  common-place.  There 
is  nothing  indicative  of  genius  about  iL  Neither  could 
uiy  one  suspect,  from  such  penmanship,  a  Uigh  finUh 
in  the  author's  compositions.  This  style  of  writing  is 
Bflre  frequently  met  with  than  any  other.  It  is  a  very 
anal  defk*s  hand — scratchy  and  fqiertng  in  appeal^ 


anoe,  showing  (strange  to  say) — an  eye  deficient  in  a 
due  sense  of  the  pieture$que.  There  may  be  something, 
however,  in  the  circumstance  that  the  epistle  to  Mr. 
Miller  is  evidently  written  in  a  desperate  hurry.  Paper 
very  indiflferent,  and  waAred. 


LETTER  Xn. 


Boaton, 


fiir,--In  reply  to  your  note  of  the ,  in  which  you  demand  if  I  am  "the  author  of  a  certain  scurrilous  at- 
tack upon  Joseph  M.  Miller,  in  the  Daily  Polyglot  of  the  —  ult."  I  have  to  say  that  I  am  happy  in  knowing 
nothing  about  the  attack,  the  Polyglot,  or  yourself. 


JoSEfH  M.  MiLLXB. 


/^^CA,-^.— ^ 


Mr.  Neal's  MS.  is  exceedingly  illegible,  and  very 
careless.  It  is  necessary  to  read  one  half  his  epistle 
and  gnesi  at  the  balance.  The  capitals  and  long  let- 
ten,  like  those  of  Mr.  Palfrey,  extend  (ar  above  and 
below  the  line,  while  the  small  letters  are  generally 
liothiog  but  dots  and  scratcheSi    Many  of  the  words  are 


run  together — so  that  what  is  actually  a  sentence  is 
frequently  mistaken  for  a  single  word.  One  might  sup- 
pose Mr.  Neal's  mind  (from  his  penmanship)  to  be  bold, 
excessively  active,  energetic,  and  irregular.  Paper  vscv 
common,  and  wafered.  .,  ^  -**^  v 


LETTER  Xin. 

Ikur  Sir^ — I  have  rsceived  your  note  of  the  —  ult.  and  its  contents  puzzle  me  no  little, 
pottible  to  give  a  definitive  reply  to  an  epistle  so  enigmatically  worded.    Please  write  - 

Yours 


Joseph  N,  Miixbr,  Esq. 


it  will  be  im- 


f   /d/tu^i^^ 


iiir 


SOUTHERN  UTERART  MESSENGER. 


This  is  our  beau  ideal  of  penmanship.  Its  prevailing 
character  is  jHetwretque,  This  appearance  is  given  by 
terminating  every  letter  abruptly,  wiUiout  tapering^  and 
by  using  no  perfect  attgle8|  and  none  at  all  which  ara 
not  spheiicaL  Ghreat  uniformity  is  preserved  in  the 
whole  air  of  the  MS.— with  great  variety  in  the  con- 
stituent parts.  Every  character  has  the  deamess  and 
blackness  of  a  bold  wood-cnty  and  appean  to  be  pUeed 
upon  thi  paper  with  singular  precision.  The  long  lettera 
do  not  rise  or  fiill  in  an  undue  degree  above  the  line. 
From  this  specimen  of  his  hand  writing,  we  should  sup- 


poee  Mr.  Kennedy  to  have  the  eye  of  a  painter,  more 
especially  in  regard  to  the  picturesque — ^tohave  refilled 
tastes  generally — to  be  exquisitely  alive  to  the  propne* 
ties  of  life— to  possess  energy,  decision,  and  great  tal- 
ent— to  have  a  penchant  also  Ibr  the  Uudtc;  The  pa- 
per is  very  fine,  clear  and  white,  with  gilt  edges— the 
seal  neat  and  much  in  keeping  with  the  MS.  Jort 
sufficient  wax,  and  no  more  than  sufficient,  is  used  far 
the  impression,  which  is  nearly  square,  with  a  iioD*i 
head  in  full  alls  rdimo^  surrounded  by  the  motto  *'tl 
parte  pat  toaiJ* 


LETTER  XIV. 


PhUadMdOj 


Dear  Str,— Enclosed  is  y;our  letter  of  the  —  ult  addressed  to  Dr.  Robert  M.  Bird,  Philadelphia.  FVomJthe 
contents  of  the  note  it  is  evidently  not  intended  for  myselC  There  is,  I  believe,  a  Dr.  Robert  Bird,  who  rendes 
somewhere  in  the  Northern  Liberties — also  several  Riobert  Birds  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  city. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient,  humble  servant, 


Joseph  O.  MaLsn,  Es^ 

Dr.  Bird's  chirography  is  by  no  means  bad — still  it 
cannot  be  called  good.  It  is  very  legible  and  has  force. 
There  is  some  degree  of  nervousness  about  it.  It  bean 
a  slight  resemblance  to  the  writing  of  Miss  Leslie,  es- 
pecially in  the  curling  of  the  final  letters— but  is  more 
open,  and  occupies  mora  space.    The  charactera  have 


the  air  of  not  being  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  thought, 
and  an  uneasy  want  of  finish  seems  to  have  been  the 
oonsequenee.  A  restless  and  vivid  imagination  miglit 
be  deduced  from  this  MS.  It  has  no  little  of  the  picte- 
ref fue  also.    The  paper  good — wi{fered  and  eeaUd, 


LETTER  XV. 


OakHm, 


Dear  Sir,— I  have  received  your  polite  letter  of  the ,  and  will  have  no  objection  to  aid  you  m  your  eDte^ 

prise  by  such  information  as  I  can  afford.    There  are  many  others,  however,  who  would  be  much  better  sble  to 
assist  you  in  this  matter  than  myselC    When  I  get  a  little  leisure  you  sliall  iMar  from  me  again. 


I  am.  Dear  Sir,  with  respect,  jrour  obedient. 


Joseph  P.  Miller,  Esq. 


The  hand  writing  of  the  Chief  Justice  is  not  unlike 
that  of  Neal — but  much  better  and  more  legible.  The 
habit  af  running  two  words  Into  one  (a  habit  which  we 
noticed  in  Neal)  is  also  observable  in  the  Chief  Justice. 
The  charactera  are  utterly  devoid  of  ornament  or  unne- 
cessary flourish,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  abruptness 
about  them.  They  are  heavy  and  black,  with  very  little 


hair  stroke.  The  Knes  are  exceedingly  crooked,  ran- 
ning  diagonally  across  the  paper.  A  wide  mmgin  is 
on  the  left  side  of  the  page,  with  none  at  all  on  tbe 
right  The  whole  air  of  the  MS.  in  its  utter  simplicity, 
is  strikingly  indicative  of  the  man.  Tbe  paper  is  a  half 
sheet  of  coarse  foolscaps  wafered. 


LETTER  XVL 


Bei^oMtref 


'JJ^  Sir,— I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  —  ult.  in  which  you  do  me  the  honor  of  requesting  an  autograph. 
I      In  re^f^  I  have  to  Kiy,  that  if  this  scrawl  will  answer  your  purpose  it  is  entirely  at  your  service. 
V  Youre  respectfully, 


JosKPB  Q^  MiUKR,  Esq. 

Mr.  Wirt^a  hand  Mk^|ha8  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  ihis  frieit^VB^  Kennedy— it  is  by  no 
means,  however,  as  g(^anH^#  too  much  fi^pmng 
about  it  to  be  thoroughly  ^tcfflPgue.    The  writing  is 


black,  strong,  clear,  and  very  neat  ft  is^  upon  the 
whole,  little  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  Mr. 
W.'s  compositions.  The  lines  are  crooked.  The  paper 
bluish  and  English — ^wafercd. 


SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 


LBTTER.  XTIL 

DurSk,~bi  a 
DCTcr  bout  in  taj  life.    I  ouiDot  ce 

BaliBTe  mo  wiUi  the  higliat  mp«ct,  your  rouehob 


Jonni  B.  HiLLEft,  Es« 

Judp  Stocr's  k  a  Tcry  excellent  hand,  aod  baa  the 
urafbeiagvriueawithemt  rapidity  and  ease.  It  la 
ntnad,  uil  mi^t  be  characterized  aa  a  nOmg  kaad, 
'na  diRctiua  <^  Qw  letters  occasionally  variea  Trom 
lighi  (0  Ic/t,  and  trom  left  lo  right.  Tb«  same  p«cu- 
liuiif  WM  oUerrable  in  Mr.  Flint's;    Jud|«  Story's 


WaiUHgUm,- 

'  '    1  you  I 


MS.  is  decidedly  picturesque.  Tbe  lines  are  al  equal 
dialances,  but  lie  diagonally  on  the  pofe.  The  paper 
good,  of  a  bluish  tint,  and  folded  to  form  a  ntBrginal 
line.  Thesealof  red  wai,  and  stamped  with  a  conunon 
cc«ipling>house  stamp. 


LETTER  XVnL 


Jlj  DiB  Sir, — I  ihank  yoa  for  the  hinla  you  hare  been  so  kind  as  19  give  me  in  relation  to  my  next  edil 
llie  '  ffifi^  bat  IS  that  edition  has  already  gone  to  press,  it  will  be  impossible  to  arail  myself  of  your  att 

Very  rMpectfully,  your  obedient  asrmit. 


Jenpw  a.  Mh  I  Bp^  Pj^ 


Ve  sn  not  partial  to  Mr.  Reynolds'  style  of  chiro- 1  There  is  much  fi'eedon),  but  no  strength  about  JL    Tbe 
Enpii;.   It  ii  a  eommon  mercantile  hand,  in  which  the  j  paper  good,  and  wafbrtdi 
wndi  lapci  off  hum  their  begianing  to  their  end.  1 


LETTER  XIX. 


Portlmd, . 

a  your  letter  of  the ,  and  eonse- 

sr  and  lactify  the  mialoke. 
y  ifuiy  yours, 


Mr.  Bredn  write*  a  Tery  good  bai^  strong,  bold,  I  rectncas  of  ooneeplioiu    The  linea  are  even— and  the 
ud  abn^M— iiigtiiy  indieatiYe  oC  the  author's  peculiar   words  at   proper  ioterrals.     The  paper  good— and 
lieUiuea  of  mind.    ThcM  are  nerrous  common  sense,  j  wafered, 
*>>liaal  lind  or  aitifictality,  and  a  straight  forward  di-  | 

LETTER  XX. "  _ 

Sir,— rftall  be  better  enabled  to  answer  yonr  letter  about "  certain  in 
daare  an  ciplanation,  wben  you  infbim  me  explicitly  (and  I  request  yim 
BwarTeaees  to  which  you  allude. 

Josara  y.  MiLua,  Es^. 

Tbe  (hirography  of  tha  Ex-Freaident  is  legible —  { onumenL  Black  lines  seem 
bat  has  aa  odd  appearaoee,  on  account  of  the  wo- 1  margin  is  pRservcd  to  the  rigl 
*0^  of  the  capuala  and  long  letteia.  The  writing  tion  ofthe  letters  is  well  main 
n  dear,  aamewhat  heavy,  and  jridurufM — without  |  paper  cranmon,  and  waftrcd. 

LETTER  XXL 


*j'-    ^-  e/feiAAtit: 


212  SOUTHERN  UTERART  MESSENGER. 

to  tuutd.    If  youwillbeiogoodu  torepeat  tfaeircontenu,  it  will  gin  me  grwl  pleawce  to 
and  ftIL    The  PdM  Office  i*  in  a  Ter^  bod  coodition. 

Yotu*  ittpeettoHj, 


jMBnBW.MiiXBR,  Em. 


Mr.  Care;  does  not  write  a  legible  hand — ollhough  i  Miller  an  run  logetber.  The  fs  are  ■ddon  dotted 
in  other  mpects  a  good  one.  It  reaemblea  that  orNeal  The  linee  are  at  equal  distance^  and  straighL  The 
very  nearly.    Several  of  the  words  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  |  paper  Ttrj  good — wafertd, 

LETTER  SSa. 


it  would  b^aa  wdl  t«  question  hun  closely. 


Jdura  X.  MiLun,  Esq. 


Dr.  Cbanniag'g  MS.  ii  very  excellent.  The  letten  I  finish  of  Dr.  C.'s  style  of  composition  in  the  charadet 
are  bold,  well.siied,  end  beantifully  formed.  They  of  hie  chirography.  Boldness  and  Bccnracy  are  onitol 
ar^  perhaps,  too  cJoeely  crowded  Spon  one  another,  with  eli^anee  in  both.  The  paper  very  good,  sad 
One  might,  with  some  little  acumen,  detect  (he  high  |  wafered. 

LETTER  XXIII, 

DttT  Sir,— I  moBl  be  pardoned  for  declining  to  loan  the  books  you  mention.  The  feci"  U,  I  have  lost  muir 
volumes  in  thi*  way — and  t«  yoo  are  personally  unknown  to  me  you  will  excuse  my  complying  wilh  ywu  re- 
quest. Youra,  gtc.  J 


JomnTT.  Mbxu,  Ei4. 


jir 


This  is  a  very  good  MS.— forcible,  neat,  It^ihle,  and  r  the  page.  The  chirography  is  as  good  at  ibe  cooclu 
dcToM  of  SDperfluous  omamenL  Some  of  the  words  |  sion  as  at  the  commencement  oftbe  '"'ri^  1  —  1^ 
are  run  logother.  The  writing  slopes  considerably,  iiy  in  BIBS.--ai)d  evincing  IndtMt^M^gUeiDpitia- 
It  i*  too  usifbim  to  be  picturesque.    The  lines  are  at   menu 

Hiftl  dijiaiifci,  and  B  broiid  margin  is  on  the  left  of  I  •* 


LETTER  XXrV. 


Sfr,— YoiiTSofllie came  duly  to  hsnil.    I  cannot  send  you  what  yon  wish.    The  fertia,  I  have  bten  so 

pertcnd  lUtli  applications  for  my  aultigraph,  ibat  1  have  made  a  resolution  to  grant  one  in  no  case  whatsoeter. 
Yours,  be 


..^'^'*^^>»*<fc»'»«»»? 


n^,  and  chi- 1  terminated  by  a  long  dash — Usck  and  hesvy.  Sixi  sn 
Idj  Mr.  Miller  occu- 1  epistle  might  write  the  Qraod  Mogul.    The  pper  i> 
'inl  distoDcea,  I  what  (he  English  call  silver  paper — very  bmuliTul  and 
b  fcntenee  is  |  wafcnd. 


SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  HISTORY 

ASn  FEKSBHT   CONDITION   OP  TRIPOLI,  WITB  SOME   AC- 
MVNTS  OP  THE  OTHER  BARBART  STATES. 

NO.  XL — (CoDCinuod.) 
The  inertness  of  the  French  since  their  rupture  with 
Algiers,  bad  induced  Husseiii'to  treat  their  threats  with 
coateApc,  and  he  by  no  means  anticipated  the  extt-eme 
measures  to  which  they  were  about  to  resort.  The 
certainty  of  their  intentions  to  attack  him,  however, 
cfiected  do  change  in  his  resoWe  to  maintain  the  position 
yrhkh  be  had  assumed ;  all  ofiers  of  mediation  or  in* 
tercession  were  rgected,  and  ihe  approach  of  the  storm 
oaly  rendered  him  the  more  determined  to  brave  its 
T ioience.  He  was  left  to  meet  it  a]one.  The  mission 
of  Tahir  Pasha  was  the  only  effort  made  by  the  Sidtan 


in  his  behalf;   Great  Britain  had  in  vain  offered  ittS'  .^jj^g  ,^^^^^6 ;  it  however  contains  the  capital,  and  is 


mediation  to  both  Parties,  and  did  not  appear  disposed 
to  interfere  fartl^er  between  them  ;  the  other  European 
Powers  remained  neutral.  The  Soverei^s  of  Tripoli 
and  Tunis  were  summoned  to  aid  in  defending  the  com- 
moo  cave  of  Islamism ;  but  tiie  appeal  was  in  both 
instances  vain ;  Yusuf  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  the 
French,  od  account  of  the  support  which  he  had  unwil- 
lin^y  afibrded  to  the  accusations  against  their  Consul, 
and  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  give  them  additional 
caase  for  enmity,  or  to  involve  himself  in  expenses  from 
whicii  he  could  anticipate  no  immediate  benefit.  The 
Bey  of  Tunis  had  long  been  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
France;  iu  from  aiding  the  Dey,  he  had  agreed  to  fur- 
nish bis  enemies  with  provisions,  and  even  if  required 
to  make  a  diversion  in  their  favor,  by  invading  the  Al- 
gerioe  Province  of  Constantina  which  lay  contiguous  to 
hit  own  dominions. 

Hussein  was  thus  reduced  entirely  to  his  own  re- 
tooreea ;  an  examination  of  the  means  at  his  disposal 
wiQ  show  that  he  was  unable  to  make  any  effectual 
resistance,  and  that  without  the  interposition  of  some 
occq^nee  beyond  the  control  of  man,  *'  the  well  defend- 
^cil|f^pQ8t  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Tke  A%erine  territory,  extends  in  length  on  the 
Mediterrabean,  about  six  hundred  miles;  its  breadth  or 
the  distance  between  thai  Sea  and  the  Desert  no  where 
cxeeeda  one  hundred  miles,  aritt  is  generally  much  less. 
Shaler^ves  sixty  as  the  average  breadth,  which  would 
make  the.soperficial  extent  of  the  country  about  thirty- 
tiz  thouaafld  square  miles.  A  considerable  portion  of 
this  territory  consists  of  rugged  and  almost  inaccessible 
tnouniains,  many  of  whicli  are  covered  with  eteriyil 
anow ;  there  are  hbwever  vast  tracts  of  the  finest  lahid, 
which  with  proper  attention  wouiji  ^  rendered  ve#y 
productive,  atid  eveft  the  rudo  and  careless  mode  of  eulp- 
vation  pursue^  by  the  inhabitanta  enaljded  Uiem  fije- 
qoently  to  export  great  quantities  of  fvhieat  to  Europe. 
Ooc  of  these  tmcts  in  the  immediate  vicibity  of  Algiers 
called  the  pUln  of  Meiija  is  said  to  be  of  unparallekd 
fertility ;  it  k  not  less  than  a  thousand  square  miles  in 
extent,  and  is  covered  with  springs  which  by  a  judicious 
directioa  of  their  waters,  might  be  made  the  Boujrpes  of 


health  and  plenty,  instead  of  producing  as  they  now  do 
only  useless  and  insalubrious  marshes. 

The  country  was  divided  into  three  provinces,  sepa- 
rated by  lines  drawn  from  points  on  the  coast  south- 
wardly to  the  Desert ;  each  of  these  divisions  was  gov- 
erned by  a  Bey  who  though  appointed  from  Algiers, 
was  almost  absolute  within  his  own  territories.  The 
Eastern  province  bordering  on  Tunis  was  the  largest 
and  the  most  populous;  it  took  its  name  from  its  capital 
Constantina,  the  ancient  Cirta,  a  strong  town  situated 
about  sixty  miles  from  the  Sea,  and  said  to  have  more 
inhabitants  than  Algiers.  The  principal  ports  of  this 
district  are  Bugia  and  Borui ;  upon  its  coast  near  Bona 
were  the  African  Concessions  which  in  part  led  to  the 
difficulties  with  France.  Tittery  the  middle  province 
is  the  smallest,  its  surface  not  being  more  than  sixty 


more  populous  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Regency.  The  Western  pisovince 
lying  contiguous  to  Morocco  has  been  called  Oran, 
Tlemsen  and  Mascara,  accordingly  as  its  Bey  resided 
in  either  of  the  principal  cities  which  bear  those  names. 
In  1830  the  seat  of  government  was  Oran  or  more  pro- 
perly Warran,  a  seaport  tow^n  near  the  frontiers  of 
Morocco  which  possesses  a  fine  harbor  and  may  be 
rendered  very  strong;  the  other  ports  vf  this  pro- 
vince Ararew,  Mostagancm  and  Shershell  though  nearly 
deserted,  are  well  situated  both  for  commerce  and  de- 
fence. Indeed  the  western  territories  of  Algiers  are 
considered  the  most  delightful  and  the  richest  of  North- 
em  Africa ;  in  addition  to  their  grain,  fruits  and  mines, 
they  are  also  famous  for  the  beauty  and  spirit  of  their 
horses  which  are  sent  in  great  numbers  to  the  East,  as 
well  as  to  Spain  and  the  South  of  France.  The  popu- 
lation appears  likewise  to  be  of  a  better  character  than 
that  of  other  parts  of  the  Regency ;  there  are  fewer 
Arabs  or  Kabyles,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
are  the  descendants  of  that  noble  race  of  Moors,  who 
were  expelled  from  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  and  two  suc- 
ceeding centuries. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  Algerine  territories.  Shaler  in  1824 
considered  it  less  than  a  million  ;  from  the  results  of 
the  latest  inquiries  made  by  the  French  it  amounted 
in  1830  to  seven  hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  who 
were  thus  classed.         • 

Jtfoor«,  the  industrious  and  most  civilized  class, 
inhabiting  the  cities  or  engaged  in  ftgriculture,  400,000 

Kabylea  or  Berbers  who  probably  descend  from 
the  aboriginals  of  the  country ;  they  are  still  a 
wild  and  intractable  race,  living  in  the  moun- 
tains and  frequently  plundering  or  levying  con- 
tributions on  the  industrious  part  of  tlie  popU* 
Ution,  200,000 

^abs  who  live  in  tents,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Desert  from  the  produce  of  their  flocks  and 
hen)s,or  are  employed  in  transporting  goods 
through  the  country,  180,000 
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TtarkUh  Bolditrs,  gejierally  from  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  the  Archipeiig^,  SjOOO 

Kw^ogleU  or  children  of  Turks  by  luttiye 
iromen,  33,000 


780,000 
Assuming  this  estimate  as  correct,  it  will  be  found  by 
comparison  with  the  tables  of  population  of  other  coun- 
tries, that  the  Algerine  Dominions  did  not  probably 
contain  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms;  and  when  it  is  consider- 
ed that  these  are  spread  over  an  extensive  territory, 
which  is  mountainous  and  almost  destitute  of  roads,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  more  than  half 
that  number  could  be  collected  at  any  one  point,  even 
supposing  tlie  existence  of  universal  patriotism  and 
devotion  to  the  Government.  Such  feelings  may  have 
operated  on  the  Moors,  but  they  could  scarcely  have 
produced  much  eflfect  on  the  Kabyles  and  Arabs, 
who  according  to  the  estimate  form  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  population;  and  although  promises  of 
high  pay  and  the  prospect  of  plunder  might  induce 
many  from  each  of  those  classes  and  from  among  the 
wanderers  of  the  Great  Desert,  to  aid  in  the  defence 
of  the  country,  yet  little  dependance  could  be  placed 
upon  these  irregular  bands,  when  opposed  to  the  dis- 
ciplined troops  of  France. 

Hussein*s  experience  may  probably  have  led  him  to 
some  such  conclusions,  but  every  act  of  his  reign  served 
to  shew  that  they  would  have  been  ineffectual  towards 
inducing  him  to  make  concessions,  even  were  it  not  too 
late.  After  the  rejection  of  the  overture  which  had 
been  wrung  from  him  by  his  friend  Halil,  nothing  less 
than  an  immense  pecuniary  sacrifice  on  his  part  would 
have  contented  the  French ;  and  policy  as  well  as  pride 
forbade  this  sacrifice,  for  he  was  well  aware  that  a 
peace  purchased  on  such  terms  would  have  cost  him  his 
life.  Moreover  he  was  evidently  a  thorough  fatalist; 
two  expeditions  against  Algiers  had  already  failed  com- 
pletely, although  taking  into  consideration  its  defences 
at  the  several  periods,  the  chances  of  its  fall  were  in 
both  those  cases  greater  than  under  the  existing  cir- 
oumstances.  "  God  is  great  and  good,  and  the  Sea  is 
uncertain  and  dangerous,**  was  his  observation  to  the 
Captain  of  the  British  frigate  Rattlesnake;  a  storm 
such  as  occurs  on  that  coast  in  every  month  of  the  year, 
might  in  a  few  hours  have  dissipated  the  forces  of  his 
enemies,  or  hare  thrown  so  large  a  number  of  them  into 
his  hands  as  prisoners,  that  their  restoration  would  have 
been  deemed  an  equivalent  for  peace. 

On  the  14th  of  May  an  incident  took  place  which 
was  calculated  to  confirm  the  Dey  in  such  expectations. 
During  a  violent  gale  from  the  northeast,  the  Aventure 
and  the  Sil^ne  two  brigs  which  formed  part  of  the 
blockading  squadron  were  on  that  night  driven  ashore 
near  Cape  Bengut,  about  sixty  miles  east  of  Algiers. 
The  officers  and  crews  of  these  vessels  in  number  about 
two  hundred  persons,  finding  escape  impossible,  and 
conceiving  that  any  attempt  at  defence  would  only 
insure  their  destruction,  determined  to  march  along  the 
ooast  towards  Algiers,  and  to  surrender  themselves  as 
prisoners  of  war  to  the  first  party  with  which  they 
might  meet.  They  were  soon  observed  and  surrounded 
by  a  troop  of  Kabyles  whom  they  however  induced  to 
believe  that  they  were  English,  and  that  a  large  sum 


would  be  paid  for  their  safe  delivery  at  Algiers.  Under 
this  persuasion  the  Barbarians  were  conducting  them 
towajpds  the  city,  when  their  course  was  arrested  by 
the  sudden  rise  of  a  river  which  it  wtaa  necessary  to 
cross;  during  the  delay  thus  occasioned,  it  was  disco- 
vered that  they  were  French,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  immediately  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the 
Kabyles.  The  heads  of  one  hundred  and  nine  of  these 
unfortunate  persons  were  brought  into  Algiers  on  the 
20th  of  May,  which  having  been  purchased  by  the  Dey 
at  the  regular  price,  were  exposed  on  the  walls  of  the 
Casauba ;  tliey  were  however  afterwards  surrendered 
for  burial.  The  survivors,  eighty-nine  in  number,  were 
confined  in  the  dungeons  of  the  castle;  they  were  in 
other  respects  treated  by  Hussein  with  as  much  lenity 
as  the  circumstances  would  permit,  and  they  received 
the  kindest  attentions  from  the  Consuls  of  Foreign 
Powers  who  remained  in  the  place. 

Hussein  did  not  however  trust  entirely  to  Providence 
for  the  safety  of  his  capital ;  on  the  contrary  he  made 
every  preparation  in  his  power  for  its  defence.  In  the 
city  and  its  environs  cfery  man  was  enrolled,  and  the 
slightest  expression  indicative  of  fear  or  mistrust  as  to 
the  result  of  the  contest,  was  punished  by  deaUu  From 
the  Pro? inces,  the  Beys  were  ordered  to  bring  to  Algiers 
all  whom  they  could  enlist  or  force  into  the  service, 
and  immense  sums  from  the  public  treasury  were  placed 
at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose.  By  these  means  he 
speedily  assembled  a  very  large  force,  the  exact  amount 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain ;  the  French  histo- 
rians state  it  to  have  been  seventy-two  thousand ;  other 
accounts  perhaps  equally  worthy  of  credit  make  it  much 
less.  The  number  of  what  may  be  termed  regubr 
troops  appears  to  have  been  precisely  twenty-two  thou- 
sand, viz.  five  thousand  Turks  or  Janissaries,  sevco 
thousand  Koul-ogleis,  and  ten  thousand  Moors;  to 
these  the  French  accounts  add  ten  (housand  Kabylrs^ 
and  forty  thousand  others,  principally  Arab  horsenteii. 
Major  Lee  ihe  Consul  of  the  United  States,  who  made 
very  particular  observations  and  inquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  whose  statements  appear  to  be  entirely  free 
from  prejudice,  does  not  consider  that  the  irregular 
forces  exceeded  thirty  thousand.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  fact  with  regard  to  the  whole  number  of  the 
Algerine  troops,  it  is  certain  that  a  large  and  important 
portion  were  never  brought  into  action  io  the  open  field, 
having  been  necessarily  retained  to  garrison  the  city 
and  the  fortifications  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

When  the  preparations  of  the  French  had  removed 
all  doubts  as  to  their  Tiews  with  regard  to  Algiers, 
apprehensions  were  entertained  by  the  Governments  of 
Christian  nations  for  the  safety  of  their  Consols  and 
citizens  in  the  country,  who,  it  was  feared,  might  in  s 
moment  of  excitement  be  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  the 
inhabitants.  Ships  were  altcordingly  sent  by  several 
Powers  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  away  their  respec- 
tive agents  and  others  who  might  be  thus  endangered; 
but  the  commander  of  the  blockading  squadron  having 
been  strictly  ordered  to  allow  no  communication  with 
Algiers  prevented  several  of  these  vessels  from  enterioc 
the  harbor.  An  Austrian  frigate  and  a  Spanish  brig 
were  thus  ordered  off,  and  the  latter  afterwards  shew- 
ing some  disposition  to  enter  was  fired  on.  A  Sardi- 
nian frigate  was  permitted  to  send  a  boat  on  shore,  to 
bring  off  the  family  of  the  Consul  who  bad  protected 
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the  intcRsts  of  Annce  during  the  difficulties'  between 
the  tm  eoantries,  and  seTeral  other  Tessels  contrived 
to  enter  and  leaTe  the  port  nnnoticed.    Commodore 
Bidtfle  who  eommanded  the  squadron  of  the  United 
Stafes  in  the  Mediterranean,  sent  the  sloop  of  war 
ODCario  to  Algiers  to  bring  oft  the  American  Consul 
General  and  hia  family,  in  case  they  should  be  inclined 
to  so.  The  Ontario  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
on  the  4th  of  April,  accompanied  by  the  frigate  Constel- 
lation whose  captain  it  is  said  was  ordered  to  engage 
any  French  ship  which  should  attempt  to  oppose  their 
eotraoce.    As  no  such  attempt  was  made,  it  ia  needless 
to  inquhv  whether  these  instructions  were  really  given, 
or  to  examine  whether  they  would  have  been  in  con- 
cwdance  with  the  received  usages  of  national  into 
«>or>.    sAz.pT  Henry  Lee  tltr  American  Consul  Ge- 
neral, with  his  fomily  and  the  Vice  Consul,  determined 
to  remain ;  the  ladies  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Spanish 
Consafs  were  however  at  his  request  received  on  board 
the  Ontario  and  carried  to  Mahon. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  American  ships  the  Bri- 
tish frigate  Rattlesnake  arrived,  bringing  despatches  to 
the  Consul  Mr.  Sl  John,  who  had  been  ordered  by  his 
Goremment  to  remain  ;  on  leaving  the  harbor  she  was 
spoken  by  one  of  the  blockading  ships  and  her  captain 
was  infonned  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  again  to 
eniT.  This  (act  having  been  communicated  to  the 
Coflsol,  the  Rattlesnake  sailed  for  Malta  whence  she 
soon  relamed  bearing  a  letter  from  Admiral  Malcolm 
to  the  French  Commander,  in  consequence  of  which  she 
was  allowed  to  enter  Algiers  on  condition  however  that 
her  suy  should  be  limited  to  a  week. 

The  Consuls  who  remained  in  Algiers  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  adopt  measures  for  their  own  safety.  The 
representative  of  Great  Britain  having  a  large  country 
iKHise  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  out  of  the  pro- 
bable line  of  operations,  determined  merely  to  retire  to 
it  on  the  approach  of  the  conflict :  those  of  the  United 
States,  Denmark,  Spain  and  Naples  agreed  to  establish 
themselves  together  at  a  villa  situated  on  a  height  over- 
looking the  place,  and  capable  of  befng  rendered  suffi- 
ciently strong,  to  resist  such  attacks  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  Dey  afibided  them  every  facility  in  his 
power,  for  the  fortification  and  defence  of  their  residence ; 
they  were  allowed  to  enlist  some  Janissaries,  and  the 
other  Christians  with  some  Jews  of  the  town  having 
>>iBed  them,  they  mustered  nearly  two  hundred  men 
who  were  tolerably  well  supplied  with  arms  and  am- 
munition. They  accordingly  removed  on  the  26th  of 
May  to  the  Cosfle  as  it  was  termed,  on  which  tiie  flag 
of  the  United  States  was  immediately  hoisted,  Major 
Lee  having  by  unanimous  vote,  been  elected  Command- 
er-in-Chief. 

On  the  3d  of  Jane  a  part  of  the  fleet  which  conveyed 
the  French  army  of  invasion  was  seen  off  the  coast  near 
Al^ieix  An  immediate  attack  was  anticipated,  and  the 
Dey  prepared  to  resist  it,  although  not  more  than  half 
the  troops  which  he  expected  had  then  arrived.  The 
fortifications  on  the  bay  were  well  provided  and  man- 
ned, so  that  the  place  might  be  considered  secure  on 
that  side;  the  batteries  of  the  Mole  were  directed 
by  the  younger  Ibrahim  the  Minister  of  the  Marine, 
and  (he  diarge  of  the  Emperor's  CaatJe  had  been  commit- 
ted to  the  Hasnagee  or  Treasurer  in  whom  Hussein 
placed  the  uCimm  confidence.     The  Dey  renudncd 


secluded  within  the  walls  of  the  Casauba,  from  which 
his  messengers  were  seen  eonstantly  flying  in  every 
direction.  As  it  was  anticipated  that  the  landing  would 
be  attempted  on  the  shm  west  of  Algiers,  the  Aga 
Ibrahim  marched  out  with  a  part  of  his  forces  and 
encamped  on  a  plain  near  the  sea,  distant  about  ten 
miles  in  that  direction.  A  violent  gale  from  the  east- 
ward however  dispersed  the  French  ships,  and  nothing 
more  was  seen  of  them  for  some  days ;  at  length  Inform 
mation  was  brought  from  a  certain  source  that  the  whole 
fleet  had  retired  to  Palma. 

On  the  9th,  Aehmet  Bey  of  Constantina  who  had 
been  anxiously  expected,  made  his  appearance  with  his 
troops  principally  Arabs  and  Kabyles  j  the  contingents 
of  Oran  and  Tittery  did  not  however  arrive  until  some 
days  afterwards,  and  the  whole  force  at  that  time  under 
Ibrahim's  immediate  command  probably  amounted  to 
twenty  ihoueand,  of  whom  at  least  one  half  were  Arab 
horsemen. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  sea  near  Algiers 
was  again  covered  with  shipe  under  the  white  flag  of 
France.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  a  fresh  breeze  from  the 
northeast  permitted  the  vessels  to  move  at  pleasure 
along  the  coast,  and  as  they  passed  majestically  alnKMt 
within  gun  shot  of  the  batteries,  the  Algerines  felt  that 
the  day  of  trial  was  come. 

In  order  to  understand  the  operations  of  the  French 
against  Algiers,  some  knowledge  of  the  surrounding 
country  and  of  the  relative  bearings  and  distances  of 
important  points,  is  necessary.  It  is  however  difficult 
to  convey  such  information  without  the  aid  of  maps ; 
our  geographical  language  ia  limited,  and  wants  preci- 
sion, and  even  where  it  may  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, few  readers  are  disposed  to  study  the  details  with 
the  care  requisite  to  comprehend  them  fully. 

In  the  account  of  Lord  Exmooth's  attack  upon  Al- 
giers in  1616,  the  city  was  described  as  standing  on  the 
western  shore,  and  near  the  entrance  of  a  bay  about 
fifteen  miles  in  diameter ;  it  must  now  be  considered  aa 
situated  on  the  north-eastern  side,  and  near  the  extre- 
mity of  a  tongue  of  land,  which  projects  from  the  Afri- 
can continent  northwardly  into  the  Medtterranean. 
This  tongue  is  about  twelve  miles  in  its  greatest 
breadtli,  where  it  joins  the  continent,  and  ten  in  length 
from  north  to  south ;  the-  surface  of  its  northern  por- 
tion is  irregular,  and  in  some  places  rugged,  traversed 
by  ridges  and  ravines,  and  rising  in  the  centre  into  a 
loAy  peak,  called  Jibbel  Boujereah ;  southward  from 
this  mountain  the  inequalities  gradually  disappear,  and 
the  extensive  plain  of  the  Metijah  succeeds. 

The  northernmost  point  or  termination  of  the  tongue 
is  a  bold  promontory  called  Ras  Acconnatter,  or  Cape 
Caxine,  which  is  four  miles  west  by  north  of  Algiers ; 
following  the  shore  nine  miles  south-west  from  this 
cape,  we  find  a  small  peninsula,  rather  more  than  a 
mile  in  length,  and  less  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  extend- 
ing westwardly  into  the  sea.  This  peninsula  is  high 
and  rocky  at  ila. extremity,  but  low  and  sandy  at  the 
neck  which -unites  it  to  the  main  land  ;  the  sea  around 
it  aflbrds  safe  anchorage  for  vessels,  and  its  shores  aa 
well  as  those  in  its  vicinity,  present  a  clear  beach,  free 
from  rocks  or  other  impediments  to  approach.  On  its 
highest  point  stood  a  small  fort,  called  by  the  Spanish 
traders  TwrtU  ChUa,  or  tHi  UUU  tower,  on  which  were 
mounted  or  rather  placed,  four  light  pieces  of  cannon 
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more  curious  from  their  antiquity  than  useful.  Against 
the  tower  was  built  a  Marabout  or  chapel,  containing 
the  tomb  of  Sidi  Ferruch,  a  saint  held  in  great  venera- 
tion by  the  Algerines,  and  from  whom  the  peninsula  takes 
its  name.  A  battery  of  stone  with  twelve  embrasures 
had  been  also  erected  on  the  shore  near  the  end  of  the 
peninsula,  in  order  to  prevent  hostile  vessels  from  an- 
choring, but  on  the  approach  of  the  expedition  it  was 
dismantled  and  abandoned. 

Eastwardly  from  Sidi  Ferruch  the  land  rises  almost 
imperceptibly  for  three  miles,  presenting  a  sandy  plain 
partially  covered  with  aloes,  cactus,  and  evergreen 
shrubs,  at  the  termination  of  which  is  an  irregular  pla- 
teau called  Staweli,  where  the  shepherds  of  the  country 
were  in  the  habit  of  encamping.  Farther  on  a  valley 
called  Backsh^dere  separated  this  plateau  from  the 
south-western  side  of  Jibbel  Boujereah,  along  which 
a  road  originally  formed  by  the  Romans  conducted  to 
the  walls  of  the  Emperor's  castle,  within  a  mile  of 
Algiers.  The  whole  distance  by  this  way  from  Sidi 
Ferruch  to  the  city  is  twelve  miles,  over  a  country 
"  gently  undulating  and  perfectly  practicable  for  artil- 
lery or  any  species  of  carriage,*'  wliidris  also  abun- 
dantly supplied  wjth  fresh  water  from  numerous  springs. 

These  and  other  circumstances  had  induced  Shaler* 
in  1825  to  recommend  Sidi  Ferruch  as  the  most  advan- 
tageous point  for  the  disembarkation  of  a  force  destined 
to  act  against  Algiers;  and  altliough  the  intentions  of 

*  SkeUhet  of  JUgier;  political,  hutoriealf  and  civil,  he.  &y 
William  Shaler,  mdmeriean  Cvnsul  General  at  Jllgier$.  Botton : 
1836. 

Our  country  has  produced  few  works  displaying  greater  origi- 
nality and  soundness  of  views  than  this ;  iu  subject  has  caused 
it  to  be  overloolced  in  the  United  States,  but  in  France  when  cir- 
cumatancea  gare  value  to  all  information  relative  to  Algiers,  its 
merits  were  soon  recognized,  and  it  was  translated  by  order  of 
the  Oovernment  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  engaged  in  the  ex- 
pedition. His  remarks  on  the  power,  resources,  and  policy  of 
the  Algerine  Government,  or  rather  upon  its  weakness,  its  want 
of  means,  and  the  absurdity  of  its  system,  were  calculated  to 
dispel  many  of  the  illusions  with  regard  to  it  which  the  mutual 
jealousy  «f  the  great  European  nations  had  so  long  contributed 
to  maintain  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  examine  his  observations  as 
to  the  proper  disposition  of  a  force  destined  to  act  against  the 
city,  in  conjunction  with  the  statement  of  the  plans  pursued  by 
Che  French,  without  conceiving  that  in  all  probability  those  plane 
were  (he  result  of  his  suggestions.    At  page  51  he  says: 

**  The  several  expeditions  against  Algiers,  in  which  land 
forces  have  been  employed,  have  landed  in  the  bay  eastward  of 
the  city  *,  this  is  evidently  an  error,  and  discovers  unpardonable 
ignorance  of  the  coast  and  topography  of  the  country,  fur  all  the 
means  of  defence  are  concentrated  there.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
any  force  whatever  might  be  landed  in  the  fine  bay  of  Sidi  Fer- 
ruch without  opposition;  thence  by  a  single  march  they  might 
arrive  upon  the  heights  commanding  the  £mperor*s  casile,  the 
walls  of  which,  as  nothing  could  prevent  an  approach  to  them, 
night  be  scaled  or  breached  by  a  mine  in  a  short  time.  This 
position  being  mastered,  batteries  might  be  established  on  a 
height  commanding  the  Casauba,  which  is  indicated  by  the  ruins 
of  two  wind-mills,  and  of  a  fort  called  the  Siar,  which  the  jea- 
lous fears  of  this  Oovernment  caused  to  be  destroyed  for  the 
reason  here  alleged,  that  it  commanded  the  citadel  and  conse- 
quently the  city.  The  fleet  which  had  landed  the  troops  would 
by  this  time  appear  In  the  bay,  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
besieged,  when  Algiers  must  either  surrender  at  discretion  or  be 
taken  by  storm." 

Many  other  passages  might  be  quoted  in  illustration  of  Mr. 
Shaler^s  sagacity  ;  so  many  of  his  speculations  respecting  the 
future  destinies  of  Barbary  have  been  already  confirmed,  that 
we  are  warranted  in  enteruining  hopes  of  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prediction,  that  it  will  again  be  inhabited  by  a  civilized. and  in- 
dustrious race. 


the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  French  expedition 
were  kept  profoundly  secret,  yet  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed, even  before  his  departure  from  Toulon,  that  he 
would  attempt  a  landing  there. 

The  French  ships  after  their  dispersion  by  the  storms 
of  the  first  days  of  June  retreated  to  Palma  where  they 
remained  until  the  10th.  On  that  day  the  first  and 
second  divisions  of  (he  fleet  again  sailed  for  the  African 
coast ;  the  third  division  composed  almost  entirely  of 
merchant  vessels,  eontaining  the  battering  artillery, 
provisions  and  materials  which  would  not  be  needed 
until  the  disembarkation  had  been  efieoted,  was  to  have 
sailed  on  the  12ih,  but  it  was  detained  until  the  ISih 
by  adverse  winds. 

As  the  distance  between  Palma  and  Algiers  is  only 
two  hundred  rr.Wt'A,  and  the  wind  was  favorable  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  13th  of  June,  the  first  divisions  ot' 
the  armament,  with  all  the  troops  on  board,  were 
collected  in  front  of  the  city,  and  every  eye  was  fixed 
on  the  Admiral's  ship,  in  anxious  expectation  of  ibe 
signal  which  was  to  indicate  the  soene  of  the  first 
operations.  The  Algerines,  although  they  expected 
that  their  enemies  would  land  at  some  point  westward 
from  the  city,  yet  did  not  choose  to  subject  themselves 
to  the  hazard  of  a  surprise,  by  leaving  the  place  und«p 
fended;  the  batteries  which  lined  the  bay  were  there- 
fore all  manned,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  moveable 
forces  were  disposed  in  their  vicinity,  so  as  to  resist 
any  sudden  attack.  At  eight  o'clock,  the  signal  was 
given  by  the  French  Admiral,  and  his  ships  were  soon 
under  full  sail  towards  the  west ;  they  rounded  Cape 
Caxine,  and  then  changing  their  course  to  the  south- 
ward, no  cibubtwas  led  respecting  the  intention  of  the 
commander  to  attempt  a  landing  at  Sidi  Ferruch. 

As  the  fleet  drew  near  the  spot  which  had  been  sc^ 
lected  for  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops,  preparations 
were  made  for  immediate  action  in  case  it  should  be 
necessary.  The  heavy  armed  ships  advanced  in  front, 
slowly  and  in  order  of  battle,  ready  to  pour  a  destruc- 
tive fire  upon  any  forces  or  works  of  their  opponents  a$ 
soon  as  discovered  within  its  reach.  At  ten  o'clock, 
they  were  opposite  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and 
it  became  evident  that  no  precautions  had  been  taken 
by  the  Algerines,  whicli  were  likely  to  prove  effectual 
in  preventing  the  descent.  No  fortifications  had  been 
erected  on  Sidi  Ferruch,  in  addition  to  the  shore  battery 
near  the  point,  and  tlie  turret  on  the  hill,  both  of  which 
were  deserted ;  indeed  noiliing  le£«  than  the  strongest 
works  and  the  most  scientific  defence  could  have  ren- 
dered it  tenable,  when  surrounded  by  such  a  fleet.  On 
the  main  land,  a  division  of  the  Algerine  army,  sup- 
posed to  consist  of  twelve  thousand  men,  were  encamped 
near  a  spring  of  water  about  two  miles  from  the  neck 
of  the  peninsula;  between  them  and  the  sea. were 
erected  two  batteries,'*'  armed  with  nine  piecea  of  cannon 

*Aiiy  foEtiflcation  defended  by  artilleiy,  and  even  the  rpct 
occupied  by  artillery,  is  called  a  battery.  Theee  temporary  de- 
fences are  formed  by  throwing  up  earth  to  the  height  of  three  cr 
four  feet,  so  as  to  form  a  wall  or  parapet  for  the  protectioii  of 
the  cannon  aod  men ;  where  this  cannot  be  done,  lo^,  barrels 
or  sacks  filled  with  earth,  kc.  are  employed.  At  New  Orleans 
the  American  lines  of  batteries  were  principally  formed  of  bales 
of  cotton. 

In  order  to  protect  an  army  from  audden  attacks,  entrfnek- 
menti  ore  made  on  the  side  on  which  they  are  apprehended; 
they  consist  af  ditches,  the  earth  from  which  Is  thrown  up  wkfaia> 
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and  ivo  kfviizera,  which  had  been  remoYed  from  the 
fort  OD  Sidi  Ferroch-  Arab  horsemen  enveloped  in  their 
irhitedoilu  were  seen  collected  in  groups  on  the  beach, 
orpliopiag  among  the  bashes  on  the  plain  between  it 
tad  c^  cBcampment.  Nothing  however  betokened  any 
dispofiition  on  the  part  of  the  Africans,  to  meet  the 
ioradcrs  at  the  water's  edge. 

NererthelesB  Bourmont  displayed  here  his  determi- 

BBtion  to  leave  nothing  to  chance,  the  success  of  which 

could  be  assored  by  cantion  in  the  previous  arrange- 

meoUL    The  largest  ships  with  the  first  and  second  di- 

TiaioM  of  troops  on  board,  passed  around  the  extremity 

of  the  peninsula,  and  anchored  opposite  its  southwestern 

side  on  which  it  had  been  resolved  that  tlie  first  descent 

should  be  made ;  a  steamer  and  some  brigs  entered  the 

bay  east  of  Sidi  Ferruch,  and  took  positions  so  as  to 

command  the  shore  and  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  over 

which  they  could  pour  a  raking  fire,  in  case  an  attack 

should  be  made  by  the  Algerine  forces  at  the  moment 

of  disembarkation.    Some  rounds  of  grape  shot  from 

the  steamer  dispersed  the  Arabs  who  were  collected  on 

the  shore  of  the  bay ;  the  fire  was  returned  from  the 

batteries;  but  it  had  no  other  effect  than  to  wound  a 

sailor  on  board  the  Breslau,  and  it  ceased  after  a  few 

broadsides  from  the  brigs. 

By  sunset  the  vessels  were  all  anchored  at  their  ap- 
potoied  positions,  and  preparations  were  instantly  com- 
menced for  the  disembarkation.  The  broad  fiat  bottom- 
ed boats  destined  to  carry  the  troops  to  the  shore  were 
hoiiited  oat;  each  was  numbered,  and  to  each  was  as- 
signed a  particular  part  of  the  force,  so  arranged  that  the 
men  might  on  landing,  instantly  assume  their  relative 
posiiioDs  in  the  order  of  battle. 

Ail  things  being  ready,  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ii^  of  the  14th  of  June,  the  first  brigade  of  the  first 
dfftsion  under  General  Berthez^ne,  consisting  of  six 
thousand  men,  with  eight  pieces  of  artillery  were  on 
iheir  way  to  the  shore,  in  boats  towed  by  three  steam- 
ers They  were  soon  perceived  by  the  Algerines,  who 
commenced  a  fire  on  them  from  their  batteries ;  it  how- 
CTer  produced  liitle  or  no  effect,  and  was  soon  silenced 
by  the  heavier  shot  from  the  steamers  and  brigs  in  the 
eastern  bay.  At  four  the  whole  brigade  was  safely 
landed,  and  drawn  up  on  the  south  side  of  the  peninsula 
near  the  shore  battery,  which  was  instantly  seized.  In 
a  few  minutes  more,  the  white  flag  of  France  floated 
OTer  the  Turreia  Chiea;  a  guard  was  however  placed 
at  the  door  of  the  Marabout,  in  order  to  show  from 
the  commencement,  that  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants 
woukl  be  respected  by  the  invaders. 

By  six  o'clock  the  whole  of  the  first  and  second  divi- 
sions were  landed  together  with  all  the  field  artillery, 
and  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition  was  es- 
tablished in  his  head  quarters  near  the  Marabout,  from 


la  bcsieghif  a  fortrem,  the  object  is  to  erect  batteries  on  par- 
ticular pointfl  *B  near  aa  possible  to  the  place,  and  to  render  the 
conununkations  to  and  between  them  safe.  For  these  purpoaea, 
a  ditch  b  eommenced  at  a  disunce  from  the  fortress,  and  is  car- 
ried OB  io  a  slanitng  direction  towards  it,  the  laborers  being  pro- 
tected by  the  earth  thrown  up  on  the  side  next  the  |ilace.  When 
these  tppnmchtt  have  tieen  carried  as  near  as  requisite,  another 
diccb  called  a  parallel  is  dug  in  front  or  even  around  the  fortress, 
baaeries  being  constructed  on  its  line  where  necessary.  Some- 
timce  another  parallel  la  made  within  the  outer  one.  Along  these 
dtehea  the  cannon,  anununitlon,  troops,  Itc  are  conveyed  in 
comparaciva  safety  to  the  difTerent  batteries. 


which  he  could  overlook  the  scene  of  operations.  Ge> 
neral  Valaz^  had  already  traced  a  line  of  works  across 
the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  men  were  laboring 
at  the  entrenchments;  they  were  however  occasionally 
annoyed  by  shots  from  the  batteries,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined immediately  to  commence  the  offensive.  General 
Poret  de  Morvan  accordingly  advanced  from  the  penin- 
sula at  the  head  of  the  first  brigade,  and  having  without 
difficulty  turned  the  lefl  of  the  batteries,  their  defenders 
were  driven  from  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet; 
they  were  then  pursued  towards  the  encampment,  which 
was  also  after  a  short  struggle  abandoned,  the  whole 
African  force  retreating  in  disorder  towards  the  city. 

This  success  cost  the  French  about  sixty  men  in 
killed  and  wounded ;  two  or  three  of  their  soldiers  had 
been  taken  prisoners,  but  they  were  found  headless 
and  horribly  mutilated  near  the  field  of  battle.  The 
loss  of  the  Algerines  is  unknown,  as  those  who  fell 
were  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Arab  warfare  car- 
ried ofll  Nine  pieces  of  artillery  and  two  small  howit- 
zers by  which  the  batteries  were  defended,  being  merely 
fixed  on  frames  without  wheels,  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  invaders. 

While  the  first  brigade  was  thus  employed,  the  dis- 
embarkation of  the  troops  was  prosecuted  with  increased 
activity,  and  as  no  farther  interruption  was  offered,  the 
whole  army  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  artillery, 
ammunition  and  provisions  were  conveyed  on  shore  be- 
fore nigliL   It  was  not  however  the  intention  of  the  com- 
manding general  immediately  to  advance  upon  Algiers ; 
his  object  was  to  take  the  city,  and  he  was  not  disposed 
to  lose  the  advantage  of  the  extraordinary  preparations, 
which  had  been  made  in  order  to  insure  its  accomplish- 
ment.   The  third  division  of  the  fleet  containing  the 
horses  and  heavy  artillery  had  not  arrived ;  unprotected 
by  cavalry  his  men  would  have  been  on  their  march 
exposed  at  each  moment  to  the  sudden  and  impetuous 
attacks  of  the  Arabs,  and  it  would  have  been  needless 
to  present  himself  before  the  fortresses  which  surround 
the  city,  while  unprovided  with  the  means  of  reducing 
them.    He  therefore  determined  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  vessels  from  Palma,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  devote 
all  his  efforts  to  the  fortification  of  the  peninsula,  so  that 
it  might  serve  as  the  depository  of  his  tnateriel  during 
the  advance  of  the  army,  and  as  a  place  of  retreat  in 
case  of  unforeseen  disaster.    The  first  and  second  divi- 
sions under  Berthez^ne  and  Loverdo  were  accordingly 
stationed  on  the  heights  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the 
peninsula,  from  which  the  Algerines  had  been  expel- 
led in  the  morning ;  in  this  position  they  were  secured 
by  temporary  batteries  and  by  ehevmtx  de  Jrise  of  a 
peculiar  construction,  capable  of  being  easily  transport- 
ed and  speedily  arranged  for  use.    The  third  division 
under  the  Duke  D'Escars  remained  as  a  corps  of  re- 
serve at  Sidi  Ferruch,  where  the  engineers,  the  general 
staff  and  the  greater  part  of  the  non-combatants  of  the 
expedition    were  also   established.     Some   difliculties 
were  at  first  experienced  from  the  limited  supply  of 
water,  but  they  were  soon  removed  as  it  was  found 
in  abundance  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet  below  the 
surficc. 

On  the  15th,  it  was  perceived  that  the  Algerines  had 
established  their  camp  about  three  rail^  in  front  of  the 
advanced  p^itioss  of  the  French,  at  a  place  designated 
by  the  guides  of  the  expedition  as  Sidi  Khalef ;  between 
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the  two  armiea  lay  an  uninhabited  tract,  crosaed  by 
amall  ravines,  and  overgrown  with  bushes,  under  cov«r 
of  which  the  Africans  were  enabled  to  approach  the 
outposts  of  the  invaders,  and  thus  to  annoy  them  by 
desultory  attacks.  Each  Arab  horseman  brought  be- 
hind him  a  foot  soldier,  armed  with  a  long  gun,  in  the 
use  of  which  those  troops  had  been  rendered  very  dex- 
terous by  constant  exercise ;  when  they  came  near  to 
the  French  lines,  the  sharp  shooter  jumped  from  the 
horse  and  stationed  himself  behind  some  bush,  where 
he  quietly  awaited  the  opportunity  of  exercising  his 
skill  upon  the  first  unfortunate  sentinel  or  straggler 
who  should  appear  within  reach  of  his  shoL  In  this 
manner  a  number  of  the  French  were  wounded,  often 
mortally  by  their  unseen  foes ;  those  who  left  the  hnes 
in  search  of  water  or  from  other  motives  were  fre- 
quently found  by  their  companions,  without  their  heads 
and  shockingly  mangled.  As  the  Arabs  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  paths,  pursuit  would  have  been  vain 
as  well  as  dangerous,  and  the  only  effectual  means  of 
checking  their  audacity  was  by  a  liberal  employment 
of  the  artillery. 

The  labors  of  the  French  were  interrupted  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  by  a  most  violent  gale  of  wind  from 
the  northwest,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain.  The  waves 
soon  rose  to  an  alarming  height,  threatening  at  every 
moment  to  overwhelm  the  vessels,  which  lay  wedged 
together  in  the  bays ;  several  of  them  were  also  struck 
by  lightning,  and  had  one  been  set  on  fire  nothing  could 
have  prevented  the  destruction  of  the  whole  fleet.  For- 
tunately at  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  wind  shifted  to 
the  east  and  became  more  moderate ;  the  waves  rapidly 
subsided,  and  it  was  found  that  only  trifling  injuries  had 
been  sustained  by  the  shipping.  Admiral  Duperr^ 
however  did  not  neglect  the  warning,  and  he  immedi- 
ately issued  orders  that  each  transport  vessel  should 
sail  for  France  as  soon  as  ahe  had  delivered  her  cargo ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  ships  of  war,  were  at  the  same 
time  commanded  to  put  to  sea,  and  to  cruise  at  a  safe 
distant  from  the  coast,  leaving  only  such  as  were  re- 
quired to  protect  the  peninsula. 

On  the  17th  and  18th,  some  of  the  vessels  arrived 
fit)m  JPalma  bringing  a  few  horses  and  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery,  bu|.not  enough  to  warrant  an  advance  of  the 
army.  On  tha  18th,  four  Arab  Scheicks  appeared  at 
the  outposts,  and  having  been  conducted  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  expedition,  they  informed  him  that  the 
Algerine«  had  received  large  reinforcements,  and  were 
about  to  attack  him  on  the  succeeding  day.  Bourmont 
however  paid  no  attention  to  their  declarations,  and 
gave  no  orders  in  consequence  of  them,  although  it  was 
evident  from  the  increase  in  the  number  of  their  tents 
that  a  considerable  addition  had  been  made  to  the  force 
of  his  enemies. 

On  the  day  after  the  French  had  effected  their  landing, 
all  the  Algerine  troops  except  those  which  were  necessary 
to  guard  the  city  afed  the  fortifications  in  its  vicinity, 
were  collected  under  the  Aga's  immediate  command,  at 
his  camp  of  Sidi  Khalef ;  on  the  morning  of  the  18th, 
the  contingent  of  Oran  also  arrived,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  Arabs  who  had  joined  them  on  the  way. 
Thus  strengthened,  and  encouraged  by  the  inactivity  of 
the  French,  which  he  attributed  probably  to  want  of 
resolution,  Ibrahim  determined  to  make  a  desperate  at* 
tack  upon  their  lines,  calculating  that  if  he  could  suc- 


ceed in  throwing  them  into  confusion,  it  would  after* 
wards  be  easy  to  destroy  them  in  detaiL  For  this 
purpose  he  divkled  his  army  into  two  eolumns^  which 
are  supposed  to  have  consisted  of  about  twenty  thou- 
sand men  each ;  the  right  column  under  Aebmet  Bey 
of  Constantina  was  destined  to  attack  Loverdo^  divi- 
sion, which  occupied  the  left  or  northern  side  of  the 
French  position ;  the  other  column  was  to  be  led  by 
Ibrahim  in  person,  with  Abderrahnian  Bey  of  Titiery 
aa  his  lieutenant,  against  the  right  divtston  of  the  inva- 
ders, under  Berthez^ne. 

At  day  break  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  Alge* 
rines  appeared  before  the  lines  of  the  French,  who  were 
however  found  drawn  up,  and  ready  to  receive  than  ; 
the  attack  was  commenced  by  the  Arab  cavalry  and 
Moorish  regular  troops  intermingled,  who  rushed  for- 
ward rending  the  air  with  their  cries,  and  endeavored 
to  throw  down  the  ehetaux  de  Jrise,    The  Frr/rcn  re- 
served their  fire,  until  the  assailants  were  near,  and 
then  opening  their  batteries  poured  forth  a  shower  of 
grape  shot,  which  made  great  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Algerincs,    Nothing  daunted  however,  the  Moors  and 
Arabs  continued  to  pull  up,  and  break  down  the  cfterocr 
rfe  /rwe,  until  they  had  gained  entrances  within  the 
lines ;  the  action  was  then  continued  hand  to  band,  the 
keen  snbre  of  the  African  opposed  to  the  rigid  bayonet 
of  the  European.    In  this  situation  there  was  less  in- 
equality between  the  parties  engaged,  and  the  issue  of 
the  combat  became  doubtful    Berthezine's  division 
however  repulsed  its  assailants,  and  kept  them  at  bay; 
that  of  Loverdo  was  wavering  when  Bourmont  appear- 
ed on  the  ground,  followed  by  a  part  of  the  reserved 
corps.    He  soon  restored  order  in  the  ranks,  and  having 
formed  Lovcrdo's  division  together  with  the  reserve 
into  a  close  column,  he  ordered  them  to  advance  against 
their  opponents.     Achmet's  forces  were  immediately 
driven  into  a  ravine  where  the  artillery  of  the  French 
having  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  they  were 
after  a  few  ineflfectual  attempts  to  regain  the  height, 
thrown  into  disorder.    Ibrahim's  men  seeing  this  ako 
lost  their  courage,  and  the  route  of  the  Africsns  be- 
came general.  The  French  had  on  the  field  only  seven- 
teen horses  which  were  attached  to  the  artillery;  as  the 
Algerines  could  not  therefore  be  pursued  yery  close- 
ly they  were  enabled  to  form  again  in  front  of  their 
camp  at  Sidi  Khalef;  but  they  were  likewise  driven 
from  this  position,  and  followed  for  some  distance  be- 
yond it,  where  the  ground   being  less  favorable  (br 
cavalry,  great  numbers  of  their  men  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  invaders.    Bourmont  had  issued  orders  to  spare 
the  prisoners,  but  his  troops  irritated  at  the  barbarities 
which  had  been  so  frequently  committed  on  their  com- 
panions, disregarded  the  injunction  and  put  to  death 
nearly  every  Algerine  whom  they  could  reach.    A  few 
Arabs  who  were  made  prisoners,  on  being  asked  respect- 
ing the  forces  and  intentions  of  their  General,  baugbiiij 
bade  the  French  to  kill  and  not  to  question  them.  The 
number  of  French  slain  in  this  engagement  according 
to  the  oflicial  reports,  amounted  to  fifty-seven,  and  of 
wounded  to  four  hundred  and  sixty-three ;  but  liule 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  exactness  of  Bourmoofs 
published  accounts,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  sap* 
posing  that  bis  loss  was  much  more  serious.    The  des- 
truction of  life  among  the  Algerines  was  Tery  grest ; 
they  also  left  their  camp  of  four  hundred  Cents,  together 
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with  a  )sis»  supply  of  ammunitioD,  sheep  and  camels, 
in  the  hauk  of  iheir  enemies. 

The  resoits  of  this  action  were  highly  important  to 
th«  FrEBcfa,  and  indeed  it  rendered  their  success  certain. 
The  Inbs  began  to  disappear,  and  the  Turkish  and 
Moorish  soldiers  retreated  to  the  city,  from  which  it 
«u  not  easy  to  bring  them  again  to  the  field ;  syrop- 
bxBs  of  iosonection  among  the  populace  also  manifest- 
ed themselves.  In  this  situation,  it  has  been  considered 
possible  that  had  Bourmoot  advanced  immediately  upon 
Algiefs,iheDey  would  have  found  it  necessary  to  capi- 
tuhie;  there  was  howeyer  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  disafieetioQ  would  extend  to  the  garrisons  of  the 
fortresses,  and  the  city  could  not  have  been  reduced 
while  they  held  out. 

On  the  83d  the  vessels  from  Palma  began  to  come  in ; 
the  horses  were  immediately  landed,  and  two  small 
corps  of  cavalry  were  added  to  the  troops  encamped  at 
Sidi  Khalef.  The  fortifications  of  the  peninsula  were 
aiao  by  this  time  completed,  a  line  of  works  fifteen 
hundred  yards  in  length,  having  been  drawn  across 
the  oeck,  and  armed  with  twenty-four  pieces  of  can- 
Don;  by  this  means  Iho  whole  of  the  land  forces  were 
rendered  disposable,  as  two  thousand  men  principally 
taken  from  the  tqtdpage  de  Ugne*  of  the  fleet,  were  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  the  security  of  the  place.  The 
provisions,  &c  were  all  landed,  and  placed  within  the 
lines,  ia  temporary  buildings  which  had  been  brought 
in  detached  pieces  from  France ;  comfortable  hospitals 
were  tikewise  established  there,  together  with  bakeries, 
butcheries^  and  even  a  printing  ofiice,  from  which  the 
EtiMfitU  if  JlgeTf  a  semi-official  newspaper,  was  regu* 
larly  issued.  The  communications  between  Sidi  Fer- 
rachsod  the  camp,  were  facilitated  by  the  construction 
of  a  BuJitary  road,  defended  by  redoubts  and  block- 
Ikmbcs  placed  at  short  intervals  on  the  way. 

The  AJgerines  encouraged  by  the  delay  of  the  French, 
rallied  and  made  another  attack  upon  them  at  Sidi 
KhaJef  early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  On  this  oc- 
casion bat  few  Arabs  and  Kabyles  appeared,  and  the 
action  was  sustained  on  the  side  of  the  Algerines, 
almost  entirely  by  the  Turks,  the  Moorish  regulars, 
sad  the  militia  of  the  city,  who  had  been  at  length 
iodoced  to  leave  its  walls.  The  assailants  were  spread 
oat  on  a  very  extended  line,  which  was  immediately 
broken  by  the  advance  of  the  first  division  of  the  French 
army,  with  a  part  of  the  second  in  close  column.  A 
few  dischajges  of  artillery  increased  the  confusion ;  the 
Algerines  aoon  began  to  fly,  and  were  pursued  to  the 
fixH  of  the  last  range  of  hills  which  separated  them 
from  the  dty.  On  the  summit  of  one  of  these  heights, 
were  the  ruins  of  the  Star  Fort,  which  had  been  some 
yean  before  destroyed,  '*  because  it  commanded  the 
Casaubs,  and  consequently  the  city ;"  it  was  however 
used  as  a  powder  magazine,  and  the  Africans  on  their 
retreat,  fearing  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  blew  it  op.  The  loss  of  men  in  this  afifair  was 
trifling  on  each  side.    The  only  French  oflficer  danger- 

t  A  eenaJn  DtimbeT  of  young  men  are  annually  chosen  by  lot 
ia  France,  for  the  anpply  of  the  army  and  nary,  in  which  they 
are  reqnireil  to  aenre  eight  years.  Those  intended  for  the  navy, 
arc  aeiiit  to  the  dockyards,  where  they  are  drilled  as  soldiers, 
and  iiMtmcted  in  marine  exercises  for  some  time  before  they  are 
sent  to  sea.  The  crew  of  each  pobllc  vessel  most  contain  a  cer- 
tste  proponsoo  of  those  soldier  asilovs,  who  are  termed  the 


ously  wounded  was  Captain  Am^d^e  de  Bourmont,  the 
second  of  four  sons  of  the  General  who  occompanied 
him  on  the  expedition  ;  he  received  a  ball  in  the  head, 
while  leading  his  company  of  Grenadiers  to  drive  a 
body  of  Turks  from  a  garden  in  which  they  had  estab- 
lished themselves,  and  died  on  the  7th  of  July. 

While  this  combat  was  going  on,  the  remainder  of  the 
vessels  from  Palma,  nearly  three  hundred  in  number, 
entered  the  bay  of  Sidi  Ferruch.  Their  arrival  deter- 
mined Bourmont  not  to  retire  to  his  camp  at  Sidi  Kha- 
lef, but  to  establish  his  first  and  second  divisions  five 
miles  in  advance  of  that  spot,  in  the  valley  of  Backsh6- 
dere,  so  that  the  road  might  be  completed,  and  the 
heavy  artillery  be  brought  as  soon  as  landed  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  position  on  which  it  was  to 
be  employed.  The  third  division  was  distributed  be- 
tween the  main  body  and  Sidi  Ferruch,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  communications.  This  advantage  was  how. 
ever  dearly  purchased ;  for  during  the  four  days  passed 
in  this  situation,  the  French  suflfered  greatly  from  the 
Algerine  sharp-shooters,  posted  above  them  on  the 
heights,  and  from  two  batteries  which  had  been  estab- 
lished on  a  point  commanding  the  camp.  In  this  way 
Bourmont  acknowledges  that  seven  hundred  of  his  men 
were  rendered  unfit  for  duty  within  that  period;  he 
does  not  say  how  many  were  killed. 

The  necessary  arrangements  having  been  completed, 
and  several  battering  pieces  brought  up  to  the  rear  of 
the  French  camp,  Bourmont  put  his  forces  in  motion 
before  day  on  the  29th  of  June.  Two  brigades  of 
d^Elscar's  division  which  had  hitherto  been  little  em- 
ployed, were  ordered  to  advance  to  the  left  and  ^urn 
the  positions  of  the  Algerines  on  that  side;  on  the  right 
the  same  duty  was  to  be  performed  by  a  part  of  Ber- 
thez^ne*s  division,  while  Loverdo  was  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  the  centre.  They  proceeded  in  silence,  and 
having  gained  the  summits  of  the  first  eminences  un- 
perceived,  directed  a  terrible  fire  of  artillery  upon  the 
Algerines,  who  having  only  small  arms  to  oppose  to  it 
were  soon  thrown  into  confusion  and  fHit  to  flight.  The 
Moors  and  Turks  took  refuge  in  the  city  and  the  sur- 
rounding fortifications,  while  the  Arabs  and  Kabyles 
escaped  along  the  seashore  on  the  southeast,  towards 
the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  French  had  now  only  to  choose  their  positions 
from  investing  Algiers,  which  with  all  its  defences  lay 
before  them.  Besides  the  Casauba  and  batteries  of  the 
city,  they  had  to  encounter  four  fortresses.  On  the 
southeastern  side  near  the  sea,  half  a  mile  from  the 
walls  was  Fort  Babazon,  westward  of  which,  and  one 
mile  southward  from  the  Casauba,  was  the  Emperor's 
castle,  presenting  the  most  formidable  impediment  to 
the  approach  of  the  invaders.  This  castle  was  a  mass 
of  irregular  brick  buildings,  disposed  nearly  in  a  square, 
the  circumference  of  which  was  about  five  hundred 
yards.  From  the  unevenncss  of  the  ground  on  which 
it  was  built,  its  walls  were  in  some  places  sixty 
feet  high,  in  others  not  more  than  twenty ;  they  were 
six  feet  in  thickness,  and  flanked  by  towers  at  the 
angles,  but  unprotected  by  a  ditch  or  any  outworks, 
except  a  few  batteries  which  had  been  hastily  thrown 
up  on  the  side  next  the  enemy.  In  the  centre  rose  a 
large  round  tower  of  great  height  and  strength,  forming 
the  keep  or  citadel,  under  which  were  the  vaults  con- 
taining the  powder.    On  its  ramparts  were  mounted 
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one  hundred  and  twenty  large  cannon,  besides  mortars 
and  howitzers,  and  it  was  defended  by  fifteen  hundred 
Turks  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  artillery,  under 
the  comviand  of  the  Hasnagee  or  Treasurer  who  had 
promised  to  di<e  rather  than  surrender.  As  it  over- 
looked the  Caaauba  and  the  whole  city,  it  was  clear 
that  an  enemy  in  possession  of  this  spot  and  provided 
with  artillery,  could  soon  reduce  tho  place  to  dust ;  but 
it  was  itself  commanded  in  a  like  manner,  by  several 
heights  within  the  distance  of  a  thousand  yards,  which 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  next  fortress 
was  the  Sittit  Akoleit  or  Fort  of  twenty-four  Aoiirs,  half 
a  mile  north  of  the  city ;  and  lastly  a  work  called  the 
English  fort  was  erected  on  the  seashore  near  Point 
Pescada,  a  headland  about  one-third  of  the  way  between 
Algiers  and  Cape  Caxine.  The  object  of  the  French 
was  to  reduce  the  Emperor's  castle  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  in  the  mean  time  to  confine  the  Algerines  within 
their  wails  as  well  as  to  prevent  them  from  receiving 
Buccors.  For  the  latter  purposes,  it  was  necessary  to 
extend  their  lines  much  more  than  would  have  been 
compatible  with  safety,  in  presence  of  a  foe  well  ac^ 
quainted  with  military  science ;  trusting  however  to 
tJie  ignorance  and  fears  of  his  enemies,  Bourmont  did 
not  hesitate  to  spread  out  his  forces,  even  at  the  risk 
of  having  one  of  his  wings  cut  off*  by  a  sudden  sortie. 
Loverdo  in  consequence  established  his  division  on  a 
height  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  Emperor's  cas- 
tle ;  Berthez^ne  changed  his  position  from  the  right  to 
the  centre,  occupying  the  sides  of  mount  Boujareah  the 
heights  inunediaiely  west  of  the  city ;  while  d'EIscars 
on  the  extreme  lefl,  overlooked  the  Sittit  Akoleit,  and 
the  English  fort.  These  positions  were  all  taken  before 
two  o'clock  in  the  day. 

On  the  right  of  Berthez6ne's  corps,  was  the  country 
house  in  which  the  foreign  consuls  were  assembled 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  As  its  situation 
gave  it  importance,  General  Achard  who  commanded 
the  second  brigade  determined  to  occupy  it,  and  even  to 
erect  a  battery  in  front  of  it.  Major  Lee  the  Comman- 
der in  Chief  of  the  consular  garrison,  formally  protest- 
ed against  his  doing  either,  maintaining  that  the  flag 
which  waved  over  the  spot  rendered  it  neutral  ground. 
The  French  General  did  not  seem  much  inclined  to 
yield  to  this  reasoning;  but  when  it  was  also  al- 
leged that  the  erection  of  the  battery  would  draw  the 
fire  of  the  Algerine  forts  upon  the  house,  in  which  a 
number  of  females  were  collected,  as  well  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  several  nations  friendly  to  France,  he 
agreed  to  dispense  with  the  execution  of  that  part  of 
his  order,  but  his  soldiers  were  quartered  on  the  premi- 
ses, and  his  officers  received  at  the  table  of  the  consuls. 
The  latter  were,  as  might  liave  been  expected,  polished 
and  gallant  men ;  the  soldiers  were  very  unruly,  and 
by  no  means  merited  the  praises  which  have  been  be- 
stowed on  their  moderation  and -good  conduct,  in  the 
despatches  of  their  commander  and  the  accounts  of  the 
historians. 

The  night  of  the  29th  passed  without  any  attack  on 
the  lines  of  the  French.  Before  morning  the  engineers 
under  Valaz^  had  opened  a  trench  within  five  hundred 
yards  of  the  Emperor's  castle,  and  various  country 
houses  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  that  fortress,  were 
armed  with  heavy  pieces  and  converted  into  batteries. 
As  soon  as  this  was  perceived  from  the  castle,  a  fire 


was  opened  upon  the  laborers ;  but  they  were  already 
too  well  protected  by  the  works  which  had  been  thrown 
up,  and  few  of  the  balls  took  effect.  A  sortie  was  next 
made  by  the  garrison,  and  for  a  moment  they  succeeded 
in  occupying  the  hous^  of  the  Swedish  Consul,  io 
which  a  French  corps  had  been  stationed ;  they  were 
however  immediately  driven  out,  and  forced  to  retire  to 
their  own  walls. 

In  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Algerines  du- 
ring the  progress  of  the  works,  false  attacks  were  made 
on  their  marine  defences  by  the  ships  of  the  French 
squadron.  On  the  1st  of  July  Admiral  Roaamel,  with 
a  portion  of  the  naval  force,  passed  across  the  entranre 
of  the  bay,  and  opened  a  fire  on  the  batteries,  which 
after  some  time  was  returned.  Not  the  slightest  dama|:e 
appears  to  have  been  received  by  either  party,  the 
French  keeping,  as  the  Admiral  says,  **  i  grande  port^ 
de  canon,"  that  is  to  say,  nearly  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
fire  of  the  batteries ;  one  bomb  is  stated  to  have  fallen 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rosamel's  ship.  The  effect  of  this 
movement  not  answering  the  expectations  of  the  French, 
as  it  did  not  induce  the  Algerines  to  suspend  their  fires 
on  the  investing  force,  it  was  determined  that  a  more 
formidable  display  should  be  made.  Accordingly  on  the 
3d,  Admiral  Duperr^  made  his  appearance  before  the 
place,  with  seven  sail  of  the  line,  fifteen  frigates,  six 
bomb  vessels,  and  two  steamers.  The  frigate  Bellone 
which  led  the  way,  approached  the  batteries  and  fired 
on  them,  as  she  passed  with  much  gallantry;  the  other 
ships  kept  farther  off,  and  as  they  came  opposite  the 
Mole,  retired  beyond  the  reach  of  the  guns,  where 
they  continued  for  some  hours,  during  which  each  party 
poured  tons  of  shot  harmless  into  the  sea.  As  the  Ad- 
miral states  in  his  despatch,  *'  none  of  his  ships  suffered 
any  apparent  damage,  or  notable  loss  of  men,"  except 
from  the  usual  "  bursting  of  a  gun  on  board  the  Pro- 
vence, by  which  ten  were  killed  and  fifteen  wounded." 

The  high  character  for  courage  and  skill  which  Ad- 
miral Duperr^  has  ao^uired  by  his  long  and  distizt- 
guished  services,  precludes  the  possibility  of  imaginioe 
that  there  could  have  been  any  want  of  either  of  those 
qualities  on  his  part  in  this  affair.  Indeed  be  wooid 
have  been  most  blameable  had  he  exposed  his  ships  and 
men  to  the  fire  of  the  fortresses  which  extend  in  front 
of  Algiers,  at  a  period  when  the  success  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  certain.  The  "moral  effect"  of  which  the 
Admiral  speaks  in  his  despatch,  might  have  been  pro- 
duced to  an  equal  or  greater  extent,  by  tJie  mere  dis- 
play of  the  forces  in  the  bay ;  the  only  physical  resali 
of  the  cannonade,  was  the  abandonment  of  some  batte- 
ries, on  Point  Pescada,  which  were  in  consequence 
occupied  by  d'Escar's  forces.  The  whole  attack  if  it 
may  be  so  termed,  was  probably  only  intended  to  re- 
press any  feelings  of  jealousy  which  may  have  ari««R 
in  the  minds  of  the  naval  officers  and  men,  by  thus  a^ 
fording  them  at  least  an  ostensible  right  to  share  vriik 
the  army  the  glory  of  reducing  Algiers. 


BAI. 
Bai  was  the  Egyptian  term  for  the  branch  of  the 
Palm-tree.  Homer  says  that  one  of  Diomede*^  horses 
Phcenix,  was  of  a  palm-color,  which  is  a  bright  red.  It 
is  therefore  not  improbable  that  our  word  bay  as  applied 
to  the  color  of  horses,  may  boast  as  remote  an  or^a 
as  the  Egyptian  Bai. 
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THE  CLASSICS. 

Amd  the  ligns  of  the  times  in  the  present  age — frmtr 
fill  IB  ehsoge  if  not  of  improYement, — we  have  observed 
wiib  paiD  not  only  a  growing  neglect  of  classical  lite^ 
ntare,  bat  continued  attempts  on  the  part  of  many 
vbo  lioid  the  poblic  ear  to  cast  contempt  on  those  stu- 
dies which  were  onoe  considered  essential  to  the  scholar 
tad  (he  geotteroan,  which  formed  such  minds  as  Bacon's 
aod  MiltoB*8,  and  which  affiwded  the  most  delightful  of 
oocupslioQs  to  the  leisure  of  a  Newton  and  a  Leibnitz. 
Is  cToy  age  there  has  been  a  class  of  men  who  from  a 
depravity  of  taste,  or  else  a  passion  for  singularity,  have 
msligiied  ail  that  is  ancient  or  veoerable.  And  sometimes 
with  a  strange  perrersity  of  purpose,  we  see  men  wast> 
iog  their  opportunities  in  a  nuschievous  ridicule  of  use- 
ful potsoits  which  they  might  have  advanced  and  illus- 
trated to  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  mankind.    Thus 
the  seventeenth  century,  deeply  imbued  afl  it  was  with 
the  spirit  of  Hasiinil  inquiry  and  the  love  of  ancient  lite- 
latore,  gave  birth  to  a  Scarron  and  a  Cotton,  of  whom 
(he  latter  particularly  was  fitted  for  higher  pursuits,  and 
the  lormer  perhaps  worthy  of  a  better  fate.    But  if  in 
a  spirit  of  fodulgeooe  ibr  misguided  genius  we  pardon 
the  offieoce  of  their  jest  for  its  wit,  and  feel  that  in  so 
doing  we  are  involuntarily  paying  that  tribute  which  is 
doe  to  talent  even  when  misappU^,  let  us  beware  of 
extending  the  aame  indulgence  to  those  who  from  igno- 
rance undervalue  pursuits  which  they  cannot  appreci- 
ate, or  to  those  who  contemn  like  the  fox  in  the  fable, 
objects  which  they  have  vainly  sought  to  obtain,  or 
wotae  than  all,  to  those  who  have  no  better  motive  for 
their  censure  than  the  wish  to  pilfer  without  detection, 
froiB  the  rich  stores  of  those  whom  they  have  banished 
from  the  poblic  eye,  and  driven  from  their  rightful 
abodes  in  pobtie  recollection  by  a  course  of  systematised 
slaoder.    It  would  perhaps  be  unjust  to  say  that  the 
opposers  of  the  ancient  and  learned  universities  of  Eng- 
land, who  have  chiefly  wrought  the  evil  influence  upon 
English  literature  to  which  we  have  been  alluding,  be- 
loBg  ail  of  them  to  one  of  these  three  classes,  but  that 
many  of  them  may  bo  ranked  with  the  last  we  cannot 
doubt,  when  we  see  what  things  they  often  send  forth 
to  the  world  as  their  own,  and  this  too  with  an  air  of 
the  greatest  pretension.    That  some  of  these  persons 
vere  actuated  by  better  motives  we  must  admit  when 
ve  trace  to  its  origin  the  history  of  this  partially  suc- 
cessful war  against  classical  studies.    The  two  univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  those  ancient  abodes 
of  learniog,  to  a  certain  degree  undoubtedly  deserved 
the  reproadi  of  lagging  behind  the  march  of  mind,  in 
denying  to  modem  literature  the  share  of  attention  to 
which  it  was  justly  entitled.    Absorbed  in  explorations 
of  the  past,  and  wedded  to  the  love  of  antiquity  in  all 
their  associations,  they  sought  literature  in  her  earliest 
haonts,  and  delighted  most  in  their  olden  walks,  which 
they  loved  for  the  very  frequency  with  which  they  had 
trodden  them.   The  system  of  study  which  had  trained 
ao  many  of  their  sons  to  eminence,  seemed  to  them  the 
best,  and  they  were  too  slow  in  moulding  its  forms  to 
the  progress  of  science.    It  was  endeared  to  them  not 
only  from  Che  nature  of  its  pursuits,  but  from  past  suc> 
eea,  and  it  was  no  mean  ambition  which  stimulated 
their  sons  to  tread  in  the  paths  which  a  Bacon  or  a 
Clarendon^  a  l^cwton  or  a  Locke,  had  trodden  before 


them.  And  yet  a  little  reflection  should  have  taught 
them  that  if  these  glorious  moidels  of  human  excellence 
had  left  science  where  they  found  it,  their  reputations 
had  never  existed.  A  fierce  opposition  at  length  sprung 
up  to  a  system  of  study  so  narrow  and  exclusive, — the 
growing  wants  of  education  demanded  a  university  in 
London,  which  project  was  opposed  by  many  of  the 
friends  of  the  old  institutions.  The  elements  of  a  par^ 
ty  thus  formed,  were  soon  combined,  and  as  the  con- 
troversy waxed  warmer,  they  attacked  not  only  the  ve- 
nerable temples  of  learning,  but  the  very  study  of  the 
ancient  languages  itself,  at  first,  perhaps,  because  the 
most  celebrated  abodes  of  this  species  of  literature  were 
to  be  found  in  the  universities  to  which  they  had  be- 
come inimical.  Like  every  other  literary  controversy 
for  some  time  past  in  England,  this  question  connected 
itself  with  the  party  politics  of  the  day,  and  thus  many 
changed  sides  on  the  literary,  that  they  might  be  toge- 
ther on  the  political  question.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
it  has  been  for  some  time  a  reproach  against  the  Eng- 
lish that  the  Tories  would  not  encourage  the  Whig  lite- 
rature, and  vice  vers^  No  r^der  of  the  British  periodi- 
cals for  the  last  twenty  years  can  have  failed  to  remark 
this  (act,  which  serves  to  account  for  the  progress  of  the 
literary  heresy  which  has  already  done  so  much  to  de* 
grade  English  literature  and  to  deprave  the  tastes  of 
those  who  read  only  the  English  language.  We  shall 
not  pause  to  inquire  further  into  the  effects  produced 
by  this  illicit  connexion  between  politics  and  literature 
in  England,  although  it  presents  a  highly  interesting 
subject  of  inquiry,  and  one  which  must  deeply  occupy 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  historian  who  may  hope 
hereafter  to  give  an  accurate  account  either  of  the  poli- 
tical or  literary  condition  of  that  country  for  many 
years  past.  Neither  is  it  our  purpose  to  arraign  at  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  those  who  have  draggled  the  sacred 
*^pephn^  itself  in  the  vile  mire  of  party  politics,  al- 
though we  sincerely  believe  that  they  will  have  a  heavy 
account  to  settle  with  posterity  for  tliis  unhallowed 
connexion.  We  merely  allude  to  it  by  way  of  pointing 
out  one  of  the  causes  of  the  heresy  which  we  mean  to 
combat,  from  the  belief  that  it  is  mischievous^  and  the 
more  especially  as  it  diverts  public  attention  from  the 
particular  want  of  American  literature,  t^phappily  our 
reading  in  this  country  is  chiefly  confined  toMtlie  English 
novelists  and  the  periodicals  of  tlie  day,  from  t^hich  we 
derive  a  contempt  for  the  lofty  and  venerable  learning 
of  antiquity,  and  a  belief  that  instead  of  too  little,  we 
bestow  too  much  jattention  upon  classical  literature  in 
America !  That  the  novelists  (\nd  trash  manufacturers 
of  the  reviews  should  foster  this  opinion  is  not  at  all 
surprising,  for  they  find  their  account  in  iL  And  ye^ 
it  stirs  the  bile  within  us  when  we  see  a  paltry  novelist 
who  cannot  frame  his  tale  without  borrowing  his  plot, 
or  conduct  his  dialogue  without  theft,  aflect  to  despise 
the  study  of  those  authors  whom  he  robs  without  any 
other  restraint  than  the  fear  of  detection ;  or  when  w^ 
hear  them  oiTer  to  substitute  their  lucubrations  for  the 
writings  of  the  great  masters  of  antiquity — men  who 
put  forth  opinions  upon  the  most  difficult  questions  in 
moral  or  physical  science,  ^nd  support  them  only  by  a 
dogmatism  which  would  look  down  all  opposition  and 
frown  upon  any  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  their  doo- 
trines,  who,  like  Falstafif,  will  give  no  reasons  for  their 
moral  or  political  opinions,  and  yet  insinuate  by  their 
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air  of  pretension  tliat  they  are  "  plenty  as  blackber- 
ries"— sciolist  novelists  who  doubt  what  is  belieyed 
by  all  the  most  intelligent  of  their  race,  and  belieTe 
what  no  other  persons  but  themseUes  can  be  brought 
to  believe — men  who  insinuate  their  superiority  over 
the  great  models  of  the  human  race  by  affecting  to  des- 
pise whatever  they  have  offered  to  the  public  view  and 
modestly  intimating  their  reliance  upon  their  own  su- 
perior resources.   Problems  in  morals  and  politics  which 
have  filled  with  doubts  and  difficulties  the  minds  of  Ba- 
con or  Locke,  of  Montesquieu  or  Grotius,  are  now  set- 
tled at  a  stroke  of  the  pen  by  our  novelist  philosophers. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  solution  of 
some  one  of  them  by  the  dandy  hero  of  some  fashionar 
ble  novel,  who,  sauntering  from  the  dance  to  the  coterie 
of  philosophers  in  blue,  solves  the  difficulty  en  paatant, 
and  fearing  that  this  trifling  occupation  of  so  mighty  a 
genius  may  attract  attention,  then  hastens  to  divert  pub- 
lic observation  from  his  sage  aphorism  and  impromptu 
philosophy  by  flirting  with  his  friend*s  wife  or  playing 
with  his  poodle.    The  conception  of  a  costume  is  the 
only  occupation  worthy  of  his  fancy,  and  the  composi- 
tion of  a  dish  the  only  subject  which  he  would  have 
the  world  to  think  capable  of  tasking  his  powers  of  at- 
tention and  reflection ;  and  yet  all  the  learning  of  all  the 
schools  is  shamed  by  the  display  of  this  literary /itti- 
tant  who  acquired  his  knowledge  without  study,  whilst 
inspiration  only  can  account  for  the  wisdom  with  which 
he  is  instinct.    A  nation  has  groaned  through  long  cen- 
turies of  almost  hopeless  bondage — the  clank  of  a  peo- 
ple in  chains  is  heard  from  the  Emerald  isle — a  cry  of 
distress  fills  the  air — a  mighty  orator,  an  O'Connell, 
arises  before  them,  filling  the  public  mind  with  agitation 
and  pointing  the  way  to  revenge.    In  the  energy  of 
despair  a  portion  of  the  captives  have  broken  their  ma- 
nacles— they  rush  to  liberate  their  fellows — the  air  is 
full  of  their  cry  for  revenge — the  conclave  of  Europe's 
wisest  statesmen  is  at  fault — a  king  trembles  on  his 
throne— and  what,  gentle  reader,  do  you  suppose  is  to 
be  the  result  of  these  mighty  throes  and  convulsions  7 
^hy,  just  nothing,  literally  nothing  at  all.    A  Countess 
of  Blessington  surveys  the  scene  from  afar ;  reclining  on 
an  Ottoman,  beneath  a  cloud  of  aromatic  odors  she  re- 
collects the  subject  of  conversation  at  her  last  *'  soiree ;" 
the  idea  flits  across  her  brain  with  a  gentle  pang  as  it 
flies,  that  the  energy  of  O'Connell  is  becoming  exceed- 
ingly vulgar,  and  that  the  convulsions  of  a  revolution 
BO  near  her  would  be  extremely  trying  to  her  nerves, 
not  to  mention  those  of  Messrs.  Bulwer  and  D*Israeli. 
Her  resolution  is  taken,  and  at  spare  intervals  between 
morning  visits  and  soirees,  she  writes  the  *' Repealert," 
which  is  at  once  to  settle  the  agitations  of  a  kingdom, 
and  annihilate  O'Connell  himself.    She  has  no  sooner 
finished,  than  washing  her  hands  "forty  times  in  soap 
and  forty  in  alkali,"  she  despatches  the  production  to  Mr. 
Bulwer,  who  looking  upon  the  work  pronounces  it  good ; 
and  lol  the  succeeding  number  of  the  New  Monthly 
shall  teach  you  the 'wonderful  virtuesAf  the  moral  medi- 
caments which  eomefrom  the  Countess  of  Blessington's 
specific  against  Irish  agitation.    But  who  is  Mr.  Bulwer 
himself?  for  in  this  age  so  wonderful  for  accomplishing 
great  ends  by  little  means,  it  has  become  necessary  to 
know  him.  Why  a  literary  magician,  a  sprite  of  Endor, 
who  by  the  potency  of  his  charm  conjures  up  the  spi- 
rits of  the  mighty  dead.    Evoked  by  hun  the  departed  j 


prophets  arise.   A  Peter  the  Great,  and  a  Bolingforoke, 
a  Pope  and  a  Swift,  not  to  mention  othera  of  somewhat 
lesser  note,  come  forth  and  speak  at  his  oommand  as 
once  they  spoke.  The  departed  oracles  of  Engiiab  litera- 
ture are  no  longer  mute.    But  the  visits  of  the  dead  &re 
of  necessity  short    They  have  no  time  now  for  such 
chit-chat  as  some  may  suspect  they  have  hazarded 
whilst  living.    They  come  on  a  mission  of  importaoce 
which  they  have  barely  time  to  accomplish.     The  hid- 
den secrets  of  policy  are  to  be  revealed,  migfally  oracles 
in  philosophy  and  criticism  are  to  be  declared.     Truths 
fall  like  hailstones,  and  wit  descends  in  showers.     But 
lo !  what  figure  is  that  which  stalks  across  the  scene 
and  comes  to  take  hi^part  in  this  play  of  phanta»- 
magoria  with  which  we  have  just  been  entertained. 
Docs  be  belong  to  the  land  of  shadows  or  the  world  of 
reality  7   "  Under  which  king,  Bezonian,  speak  or  die." 
It  is  an  impersonation  of  the  mental  and  moral  qualities 
of  Mr.  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  himself,  not  a  prophet^ 
but  more  than  a  prophet    The  "  most  wonderful  won- 
der of  wonders."    Pope  and  Swift  are  overpowered  by 
his  wit    The  star  of  Bolingbroke  pales  before  the  su- 
perior eflfulgence  of  this  luminary,  and  Peter  the  Great, 
mute   in   astonishment,  stands   **ereeti»  maributl"  to 
catch  the  oracles  of  government  which  flow  from  the 
godlilce  man.  The  scene  changes — whither  doth  he  go? 
He  seizes  the  reins  of  government,  he  retrieves  the  af- 
fairs of  a  mighty  empire  by  way  of  recreating  a  roiod 
exhausted  with  the  play  of  its  mighty  passions,  and 
then  wearied  with  the  anousement,  he  turns  in  qocst  of 
other  pursuits.    The  rule  of  an  empire  and  the  aflairs 
of  this  world  are  objects  too  petty  for  the  employment 
of  his  mind ;  he  looks  for  some  higher  subject,  and  finds 
it  in  himself — the  only  subject  in  creation  vast  enough 
to  fill  the  capacity  of  his  spirit    He  communes  with 
the  stars— he  ulks  to  the  "  TO  EN,"  and  the  "  TO  EX" 
replies  to  him,  and  finally,  big  with  his  mighty  purpose 
he  achieves  the  task  of  writing  "his  confessions."   And 
as  my  lord  Peter  concocted  a  dish  containing  the  es- 
sence of  all  things  good  to  eat,  so  this  bock  is  full  of 
something  that  is  exquisite  from  every  department  of 
thought    Such  are  the  books  which  have  displaced  the 
writings  of  the  masters  of  antiquity  and  the  old  house- 
hold books  of  the  English  tongue.    You  may  not  take 
up  a  review  or  periodical  ^ow-a-days,  but  it  shall  teach 
you  the  folly  of  bestowing  your  time  upon  the  study 
of  tlie  ancients,  now  that  their  writings  afford  so  much 
that  is  more  worthy  of  attention.    Alas!  that  suck 
should  be  the  priesthood  who  administer  the  rites  in  the 
temple  of  English  literature^the  money  changer  has 
indeed  entered  the  temple,  when  those  who  write  for 
money  come  in  to  expel  all  who  have  written  for  ftma 
How  often  does  it  happen  now-a-days  that  the  writer 
of  a  bawdy  novel,  derives  repvtation  enough  from  that 
circumstance,  to  assume  the  chair  of  criticism,  and  ex- 
posing a  front  of  hardened  libertinism  to  the  seom  of 
the  good  and  the  contempt  of  the  wise,  avails  himself 
of  his  situation  to  frown  down  every  attempt  to  resnsei- 
tate  our  decaying  literature,  by  the  introduction  of  bet- 
ter models,  and  to  restore  health  to  the  public  taate, 
which  this  very  censor  has  contributed  to  deprave? 
There  is  no  more  common  occupation  with  sueh  a  man 
than  the  correction  of  the  errors  of  the  most  illustrioas 
statesmen  and  philosophers  in  magazine  articles  of  some 
six  or  eight  pages ;  the  French  revolution  is  the  fiivo> 
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rite  tbene  of  his  lofty  speculations,  and  Napoleon's  the 
only  diaiiciw  which  he  will  exert  himself  to  draw. 
With  hmr  mndi  of  the  lofty  contempt  of  a  superior 
ipirit  does  he  speak  of  the  labors  of  a  Bentley,  a  Por^ 
800,  a  Put,  or  an  Elnnsley ;  of  a  Gessner,  a  Brunck,  a 
Hejne,  a  Schweihauaer  or  a  Wolffe.    The  anxious  la* 
bars,  for  years,  of  such  men  as  these  go  for  nothing  with 
liioi— they  scrre  only  to  excite  his  scorn,  or  else  afford 
him  the  fiiTorite  subjects  of  his  ridicule.    With  the  in- 
gmilode  of  a  malignant  spirit,  or  the  coarseness  of  ig- 
noraoce,  he  reviles  the  self-denying  students  who  may 
be  inily  aaid  to  hare  renounced  the  world  in  their  en* 
thttsiastk  search  after  the  buried  lore  of  antiquity — men 
who  hare  paied  before  the  midnight  lamp  in  their  cease- 
less efitms  to  penetrate  the  obscurity  of  the  past — lonely 
ereoiiies,  who  feed  the  lamps  that  cast  their  dim  light 
on  the  votive  offerings  which  antiquity  has  laid  upon 
the  altar  of  knowledge— men  who  have  dwelt  apart 
from  their  race  and  denied  themselves  the  common  plea- 
sores  of  life,  that  they  might  without  distraction  restore 
the  decaying  temple  of  ancient  literature,  and  recover 
for  the  use  of  their  own  and  future  generations,  trea- 
sures which  else  had  been  buried  and  forgotten ;  who 
have  lived  in  the  past  until  they  have  imbibed  its  spirit, 
and  return  like  traTellera  full  of  the  wisdom  of  unknown 
lands,  and  rich  with  the  accumulated  experience  of  past 
a»es  to  riwwer  their  treasures  and  .their  blessings  upon 
the  ungrateful  nuiny  who  despise  them  for  their  labors 
and  taont  them  for  their  gifts,  that  they  too  may  learn 
what  a  thing  it  is  to  cast  pearls  before  swine;  and  who, 
superior  to  the  unmerited  scorn  of  this  world,  and  to  ail 
the  temptations  of  its  grovelling  pleasures,  meekly  bear 
their  ill  treatment  with  no  other  emotion  than  the  fear 
that  the  benefits  thus  painfully  acquired  and  freely  be- 
stowed, may  tarn  out  to  be  coals  of  fire  which  they 
bava  been  heaping  upon  unthankful  heads.    And  are 
men  who  labor  for  such  objects  as  these  to  be  ridiculed 
as  looking  to  things  too  small,  because  they  sojourned 
so  kmgin  the  gloom  of  past  ages,  that  their  optics  have 
been  enlarged  to  discern  not  only  the  mouldering  monu- 
ment, but  the  smallest  eft  that  crawls  upon  it?    Shall 
they  be  taunted  because  they  have  learned  to  live  in 
mute  companionship  with  their  books,  and  like  the  lone- 
ly priaoner,  lovre  objects  which  to  others  may  seem  in- 
considerabley  but  are  endeared  to  them  by  all  the  force 
of  a  long  association,  whose  chain  is  interwoven  link 
by  link  with  the  memory  of  their  past?    And  if,  like 
Old  Mortality,  they  love  to  restore  each  mouldering  mo- 
nument, and  retrace  every  time-worn  inscription  that 
may  serve  to  renew  their  silent  communion  with  the 
hallowed  and  dreamy  past,  surely  the  occupation  may 
be  peidooed,  if  not  for  its  uses  to  others,  at  least  for  the 
quiet  afiection  and  sweet  enthusiasm  of  the  dream 
which  it  serves  to  awaken  in  the  mind  which  is  busy  in 
the  employment.    But  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  pre- 
sent age  is  erer  ready  to  measure  the  value  of  these 
pursuits  by  that  pecuniary  standard  which  alone  it 
u»es.    What  are  their  fruits  ?  Will  they  move  spinning 
jennies  or  propel  boats?  are  they  known  on  'Change? 
how  do  they  stand  in  the  prices  current,  and  in  what  way 
wilt  they  put  money  in  Uie  purse?    Strangely  as  this 
may  aoand  in  the  ears  of  those  who  love  knowledge  for 
itself  and  its  spiritual  uses,  and  absurd  as  these  things 
would  have  appeared  to  the  literary  world  a  century 
ego,  we  nraeh  Sen  that  we  must  return  answers  to  them 


satisfactory,  in  part,  at  least,  before  we  can  even  obtain 
an  attentive  hearing  to  what  we  shall  say  of  their  high- 
er excellences.  It  is  true  that  classical  attainments  are 
in  few  instances  the  objects  of  pecuniary  speculation, 
nor  is  it  our  purpose  to  hold  out  temptations  to  literary 
simony  to  those  who,  insensible  of  the  peace  which  the 
love  of  knowledge  sheds  abroad  in  the  human  heart, 
would  hope  to  sell  or  purchase  that  precious  gift,  for 
mere  money.  If  this  were  the  only  end  which  the  stu- 
dent had  in  view,  we  should  regret  to  see  him  pervert- 
ing to  unworthy  purposes  the  sacred  means  to  higher 
ends.  To  such  a  man  learning  has  no  temptations  to 
offer,  for  its  best  rewards  he  can  never  obtain  without 
a  change  of  heart.  We  can  no  more  unite  the  love  of 
knowledge  and  of  Mammon  than  serve  the  two  masters 
spoken  of  in  Scripture.  It  is  the  rare  excellency  of  this 
holy  taste  that  it  releases  us  from  servitude  to  the  un- 
worthy desires  which  are  too  apt  to  fill  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  never  known  what  it  was  to  thirst  after 
the  waters  of  truth.  It  is  indeed  the  redeeming  spirit 
of  the  human  mind,  which  casts  out  the  evil  passions  by 
which  it  had  been  possessed  and  torn.  But  there  is  a 
class  of  students  burning  for  distinction  and  ambitious 
of  eminence  rather  than  wisdom,  to  whom  we  would 
appeal  under  the  hope  that  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own 
lesser  ends  they  will  cultivate  tastes  which  may  serve  to 
awaken  them  to  the  more  precious  uses  of  knowledge. 
If  then  we  can  show  these  that  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages  affords  not  only  an  admirable,  but  perhaps 
the  best  exercise  for  training  tender  minds  into  health- 
ful habits  of  thought  and  reflection,  that  in  looking  to 
an  economy  of  the  time  which  measures  the  little  span 
of  human  life,  it  is  the  pursuit  in  which  the  youthful 
mind  can  do  most  in  acquiring  human  knowledge,  we 
shall  at  least  hold  out  strong  temptations  to  these  stu- 
dies, even  to  those  hasty  and  incautious  inquirers  who 
reject  every  thing  for  which  they  have  no  present  tise. 
But  if  we  go  farther,  and  demonstrate  that  the  man  who 
would  thoroughly  understan«k  modern  literature,  must 
seek  its  foundations  in  that  of  the  ancients, — that  the 
poet  and  philosopher,  the  orator  and  statesman,  who 
would  train  his  mind  to  a  successful  pursuit  of  his  favo- 
rite object,  must  look  to  the  great  masters  of  antiquity 
for  the  best  models  of  his  art,  surely  we  shall  persuade 
him  to  apply  the  means  which  a  knowledge  of  the  dead 
languages  affords  him,  to  the  study  of  the  literature 
which  they  embody.  And  shall  he  pause  here  in  his 
career?  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  will  still  look  to 
knowledge  only  for  the  earthly  honors  which  it  will 
enable  him  to  obtain  when  he  has  in  view  the  higher 
rewards  which  the  love  of  truth  has  within  itself?  Will 
he  be  content  with  the  narrow  horizon  which  first  bound- 
ed his  prospect  when  he  has  taken  a  more  elevated  view 
of  creation  7  Feeling  thatevery  sensible  addition  which 
his  knowledge  makes  to  his  wisdom  is  another  link  by 
which  he  mounts  in  the  chain  of  spiritual  existence,  he 
will  lose  the  original  eifds  for  which  he  was  laboring  in 
the  nobler  objects  which  unfold  theltiselves  to  his  mind. 
He  learns  to  disregard  what  men  may  say  of  him,  sus- 
tained by  the  proud  consciousness  of  what  he  is.  And 
like  the  mariner  who  has  become  weary  of  coasting 
adventures,  he  boldly  puts  forth  to  sea  in  quest  of  that 
unknown  land  which  his  spirit  has  seen  in  its  dreams. 
These  are  the  higher  use#of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
and  although  we  are  far  from  asserting  that  classical 
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Studies  are  the  only  pursuits  that  are  thus  rewarded, 
yet  we  will  hazard  the  assertion,  that  there  are  none 
move  eminently  fitted  for  strengthening  the  human  mind 
and  eleYating  its  character. 

But  to  return  to  the  first  position  which  we  have 
taken  as  to  the  peculiar  fitness  of  this  pursuit  for  the 
early  employment  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  something 
in  its  favor,  tliat  for  centuries  past,  until  of  late,  there 
has  been  nearly  a  common  assent  amongst  literary  men 
that  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  aflTords  the  best 
exercise  for  the  youthful  mind, — an  opinion  so  old  and 
so  prevalent,  must  have  had  at  least  some  foundation  in 
truth.    Indeed,  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  nature  of 
the  system  of  training  necessary  for  the  youthful  mind, 
we  cannot  long  doubt  the  fitness  of  these  pursuits  for 
that  end.    There  is  nd  period,  but  boyhood,  of  a  man's 
life  at  which  he  would  submit  to  the  drudgery  necessary 
for  training  his  memory  in  the  exercises  by  which  it  is 
most  strengthened.    It  would  be  difficult  to  induce  him 
to  submit  to  such  tasks  when  he  had  arrived  at  a  more 
advanced  period  of  life,  and  taken  even  a  superficial 
view  of  the  more  agreeable  walks  of  knowledge.    With 
a  boy  who  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  science,  it  is  far 
different    Taught  that  the  end  in  view  is  worthy  of  all 
his  pains,  and  that  his  commencement  of  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  must  of  necessity  be  difficult,  he  is  as  will- 
ing to  seek  science  through  that  pass  as  any  other,  and 
tho  more  especially  as  he  perceives  that  the  exercises 
are  not  beyond  his  strength.    In  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient languages,  (tlie  Qreek  especially,  because  it  is 
more  regular  than  any  other)  he  not  only  finds  an  im- 
provement in  the  powers  of  simple  suggestion  or  mere 
memory,  but  he  is  insensibly  led  to  processes  of  generali- 
zation from  Uie  great  saving  of  labor  which  he  discovers 
in  classification,  thus  burthening  his  memory  with  a 
rule  only,  instead  of  the  mass  of  facts  which  the  rule 
serves  to  recall  and  connect — an  advantage  which  the 
study  of  none  of  the  modern  languages  will  aflTord  to 
the  same  extent.     In  the  difficulties  of  translation, 
which  occasionally  present  themselves,  he  is  not  only 
forced  to  reason  ujx>n  the  rules  which  regulated  their 
forms  of  construction,  but  often  finds  it  necessary,  by 
an  examination  of  the  context  and  subject  matter,  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  author;  and  thus  early 
learns  to  consider  the  logical  arrangement  of  propo- 
sitions and  sentences.    How  often  do  we  find  boys 
thus  eagerly  and  earnestly  engaged,  in  inquiring  into 
the  customs  and  history  of  the  people  whose  language 
they  are  studying,  and  reasoning  upon  the  motives  of 
action  and  the  characters  of  men,  without  being  conscious 
of  the  high  nature  of  their  speculations,  or  that  they  are 
doing  more  than  translating  the  meaning  of  a  difficult 
sentence — thus  without  weariness  gradually  storing 
their  minds  with  a  knowledge  of  allusions  necessary  for 
their  future  reading,  and  which  in  the  mass  would  never 
be  acquired  by  the  youthful  intellect  from  the  fatiguing 
nature  of  a  study  directed  to  them  exclusively.    How 
often  do  we  find  a  lad  profitably  engaged  in  metaphysical 
inquiries  and  nice  calculations  of  human  motives  at  a  time 
when  works  exclusively  devoted  to  these  subjects  would 
only  serve  to  weary  and  disgust  him.  The  youthful  mind 
is  thus  trained  to  the  capacity  of  undergoing  the  severest 
processes  of  thought  and  reasoning  by  a  system  of  occa- 
sional and  gentle  exercise  which  amuses  without  weary- 
ing or  breaking  its  spirit.  There  are  certain  advantages 


peculiar  to  the  study  of  that  most  wonderful  of  all  lan- 
guages, the  Greek,  in  the  culture  of  the  yoathful  mind. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  regular  forms  of  eompound- 
ing  their  words,  and  in  the  almost  invariable  applicabi- 
lity of  rules  to  its  modes  of  expressioiu  In  tracing  a  com- 
pound word  to  its  root,  the  mind  is  insensibly  forced  to 
trace  the  compound  emotions  of  the  human  mind  to  their 
source  through  the  seemingly  hidden  links  of  the  diain  of 
association  which  are  almost  pointed  out  one  by  one  iu 
the  varying  terminations  of  the  radical  as  it  branches 
out   into  its   many  different  shades  of  signification. 
What  boy  of  tolerable  capacity  could  turn  to  a  root  in 
Scapula's  Lexicon,  with  a  view  of  its  various  compounds, 
without  tracing  (often  unconsciously  it  is  true)  the  sim- 
ple to  the  compound  emotions  of  the  human  mind 
through  that  chain  of  association  which  may  be  deem- 
ed necessary  and  invariable,  since  not  only  the  simple, 
but  also  the  compound  emotions  and  perceptions  are  to 
be  found  in  every  human  mind  7    How  could  he  Cail  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  cognate  ideas  of  the  mind 
with  this  ocular  reference  to  their  connexion  before 
him  7    He  thus  learns  the  kindred  ideas  which  the  ex- 
pression of  certain  given  ideas  will  call  up,  he  begins  to 
know  how  to  marshal  the  host  under  their  leader,  he 
perceives  the  true  force  of  expression  which  bek>ngs  U> 
words,  and  traces  much  of  the  progress  of  human 
thought  by  means  of  the  land-marks  which  this  re^ 
larly  formed  language  indicates  to  the  inquirer.    He 
perceives  the  modes  by  which  the  ancient  masters  of 
style  in  this  language  learned  to  express  with  precision 
the  most  abstract  of  ideas,  and  as  it  were,  to  transfer 
to  paper  almost  every  shadow  which  flits  through  the 
humsn  mind.    Penetrating  to  the  truth,  through  the 
metaphysical  and  logical  construction  of  this  language, 
that  style  consists  more  in  the  arrangement  of  idess 
than  words,  he  acquires  rules  which  he  may  transfer  to 
his  own  language,  and  thus  increase  its  capacities  of 
expression,  at  the  same  time  that  he  may  often  improve 
the  beauty,  of  its  form  without  impairing  its  strength. 
No  man  over  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  without  having  in  the  course  of  his  progress  pe- 
netrated often  and  far  into  the  walks  of  philology  and 
metaphysics.    As  no  philologist  has  ever  arrived  at 
eminence  without  an  attentive  study  of  this  lanf^uag^ 
so  perhaps  it  will  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  with- 
out it,  none  ever  will.    They  were  thus  trained — the 
great  masters  of  the  English  language  who  have  im- 
proved its  construction  and  added  so  much  to  its  beauty 
and  strength.    The  greatest  and  most  sudden  improve- 
ment which  has  ever  been  wrought  at  any  one  period 
in  the  English  language,  certainly  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  yet  every  page,  nay,  almost 
every  line  of  the  great  authors  of  that  day,  betrays  a 
constant  and  studied  reference  to  the  models  of  antiqui- 
ty.   Next  to  them,  and  pre-eminent  as  a  reformer  in 
our  language,  stands  MUton,  who  was  trained  in  the 
same  studies,  and  whose  noarvellous  power  over  lan- 
guage has  never  been  sufficiently  considered  in  the  st- 
tention  which  is  bestowed  upon  his  genius.    Perhaps 
no  other  man  ever  efiTected  such  a  change  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  language,  or  did  so  much  to  reform  it.    It 
has  been  well  said  that  his  construction  was  essentially 
Greek.    He  only  possessed  the  wonderful  power  of 
transferring  the  construction  of  one  language  to  axiother, 
dissimilar  in  its  origin  and  foraos,  and  of  tnnafaan^  as 
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it  were  ■»  old  q>irit  into  a  new  body.    Profoundly 
▼ened  in  viittea  and  spoken  laoguagea,  he  was  yet 
more  ft  msier  of  the  language  of  thought  and  feel- 
iof,  tod  was  thus  able  to  improYe  the  arrangement  of 
(begnmpesand  to  touch  with  a  more  natural  coloring 
and  living ezpreasioii. the  forms  by  which  we  had  sought 
u>  embody  our  ideas.     And  what  was  the  chosen  model 
of  that  mighty  genius,  whose  language  may  be  said  to 
mimr  thoogbt,  if  that  of  any  other  English  author  can 
be  aid  to  paint  it?     The  Greek  I  the  immortal  Greek ! 
whicb  sorriTing  the  institutions  and  national  existence 
of  its  people,  sunds  forth  like  the  Parthenon  itself,  and 
defies  the  genius  of  all  other  nations  in  all  succeeding 
ago  to  prodoee  a  structure  which  shall  equal  its  combi* 
natiooB  of  strength  and  elegance — a  language  which 
eren  yet  justifies  the  proud  boast  of  its  creators,  that  in 
eompanaon  with  them,  all  other  nations  are  barbarous. 
It  is  erident  from  the  whole  spirit  of  the  writings  of 
this  immortal  man,  that  be  believes  in  no  other  Helicon 
but  the  Greek.    If  we  were  called  upon  to  recommend 
to  the  reader  of  English  literature  only  the  writings 
which  would  aflbrd  him  the  best  substitute  for  the  study 
of  the  classics  in  the  improYement  of  his  style,  we 
should  undoubtedly  recommend  him  to  the  works  of 
Milton.    There  are  seYcral  authors  since  his  day,  who, 
trained  in  the  same  studies,  haYe  labored  with  less  effect, 
it  ta  true,  for  the  same  end ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  point  out  a  single  author  who  has  improYcd  the 
streagth  and  beauty  of  the  English  language,  without 
a  koowiedf^  of  the  structure  and  literature  of  the  Greek. 
There  have  been  many  who,  without  this  knowledge, 
have  wdl  used  the  language  as  they  found  it.    But 
Temple,  Tiliotson,  Addison,  Bolingbroke,  Warburton 
aad  Johnson,  who  haYe  all  contributed  sensible  addi- 
tioos  aad  dmngea  to  its  structure,  formed  their  styles 
upon  aocient  models. 

We  hsYC  already  adYerted  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
tUosionsto  the  ancient  mythology  acquired  by  the  study 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  a  knowledge  which  can 
only  be  fully  acquired  in  this  mode,  and  which  is  of  in- 
estixnable  use  to  the  student,  not  only  in  understanding 
the  writings  eYen  of  noodem  times,  but  in  learning  to 
write  himselC  The  ardent  imagination  of  the  East  has 
produced  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  splendid  my- 
thology of  the  Greeks— a  mythology  which  abounds  in 
powerful  imsgery  and  poetic  conception.  Perhaps  there 
is  nothing  so  little  Yarious  as  fiction,  notwithstanding 
the  nomeroos  and  repeated  efforts  at  such  creations. 
Indeed  it  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  how  much  of 
the  fiction  now  in  possession  of  the  human  race  is  of 
ancient  origin,  and  thus  to  pereeiYe  how  little  would  be 
left  if  we  were  to  abstract  the  creations  of  the  mythic 
ages  of  aacieot  Greece.  Nothing  could  illustrate  more 
stronfly  the  fact  that  the  history  of  the  human  heart  is 
always  the  same.  We  find  powerfully  portrayed  eYen 
io  the  fictions  of  that  early  day,  the  intrigues  of  love 
tod  smbition,  the  Yanity  of  earthly  hopes,  and  the  war- 
fiire  of  contending  passions.  There  is  scarcely  a  feel- 
ing which  is  not  pictured  in  some  poetic  personification 
which  dcYclopes  its  tendencies  and  nature,  and  there  is 
not  a  moral  of  general  use  in  the  conduct  of  life  which 
ia  not  JHost rated  by  some  well  designed  and  beautiful 
allegory.  It  seems  to  haYe  been  an  early  practice  with 
the  eastern  sages  to  address  the  reasons  of  their  people 
throogfa  the  medium  of  their  ardent  and  susceptible  An- 


cieSi    The  Hebrew,  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  lawgiY* 
era  and  sages,  all  resorted  to  it,  and  truth  presented  in 
this  attractiYe  form  has  neYcr  failed  to  take  a  lasting 
hold  upon  the  public  mind.    Addressing  itself  in  this 
form  most  powerfully  to  the  young,  because  their  fan- 
cies are  most  susceptible,  it  cannot  fail  to  make  an  im- 
pression at  that  age  when  it  sinks  most  deeply  in  the 
human  mind.    It  is  thus  that  principles  of  action  are 
instilled  into  the  human  mind  at  an  age  when  reason  is 
scarcely  yet  capable  of  eliminating  the  true  from  the 
false,  and  the  youthful  imagination  receives  an  early 
and  wholesome  excitement  from  the  contemplationa  of 
poetic  conceptions  whose  simplicity  fits  them  to  be  re- 
ceived, and  whose  beauty  commends  them  to  be  loved, 
by  the  youthful  mind.    The  most  powerful,  the  most 
beautiful  and  concise  modes  of  expressing  much  of  hu- 
man feeling  and  passion,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Grecian 
mythology.  The  true  value  of  an  image  consists  in  the 
conciseness  with  which  it  expresses  the  idea  that  it  re- 
presents.   An  image  is  misplaced  and  useless,  no  mat- 
ter how  beautiful  in  itself,  if  it  presents  your  idea  in  a 
more  tedious  and  cumbrous  form  than  that  in  which  a 
few  aimple  worda  would  have  explained  your  meaning 
as  well.  It  is  then  obviously  unnecessary,  and  presents 
itself  to  the  reader  as  a  mere  attempt  at  beauty,  which 
at  once  recalls  him  from  the  subject  to  the  author, — 
an  effect  which  is  alwaya  unfortunate  for  the  latter. 
Good  imagery,  on  the  contrary,  offers  a  glowing  pic- 
ture which  at  once  makes  a  vivid  impression  upon  the 
mind,  accurately  representing  your  meaning,  and  call- 
ing up  ideas  through  the  force  of  a  necessary  and  natu- 
ral association,  which  would  not  have  been  otherwise 
awakened  except  by  the  use  of  many  more  words. 
Such  in  an  eminent  degree  ia  the  imagery  of  the  mytho- 
logy of  which  we  have  been  speaking.    Where  is  the 
course  of  power  without  knowledge  to  guide  it,  so 
briefly  yet  so  forcibly  depicted  as  in  the  mad  career  of 
Phaeton  misguiding  the  steeds  of  the  sun  ?    And  what 
picture  so*  descriptive  of  the  writhings  of  disappointed 
ambition  as  that  of  Prometheus  on  his  rock  with  the 
vulture  at  his  liver  ?    Tantalus  in  the  stream  is  an  ever 
living  fiction,  because  it  borrows  the  form  of  Truth 
when  it  points  to  the  punishment  of  him  who  rashly 
essays  to  satisfy  his  thirst  for  happiness  by  the  gratifi- 
cation of  unhallowed  lusts ;  and  Sisyphus  toiling  at  his 
stone,  is  the  faithful  picture  of  man  who  vainly  confi- 
dent in  his  unassisted  strength  seeks  to  roll  the  ball  of 
fortune  up  the  slippery  eminence.    What  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  that  picture  of  fraternal  affection  which 
we  find  in  the  fable  of  the  sons  of  Leda — a  union  of 
spirit  so  pure  that  it  was  typified  in  the  two  bright 
stars  which  still  maintain  alternate  sway  in  heaven  as 
an  everlasting  memorial  of  that  undying  love  which 
married  the  mortal  to  the  immortal  in  one  common  des- 
tiny.   In  what  otiier  language  could  Byron  have  de» 
scribed  fiillen  Rome,  "  the  Niobe  of  nations,**  than  that 
which  be  used,  the  language  of  truth  and  feeling  which 
ia  now  common  to  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
must  be  as  universally  used  as  known,  since  it  embodies 
the  pictured  thought  and  feeling  of  the  human  heart 
The  man  who  neglects  this  mythic  and  most  beautiful 
of  hinguages,  must  be  content  to  see  himself  excelled 
by  those  who  have  studied  it,  both  in  strength  and  beau- 
ty of  expression.    Perhaps  we  do  not  hazard  too  much 
in  asserting  that  a  knowledge  of  this  mythic  language 
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alone  (if  we  may  call  it  bo,) — a  knowledge  only  to  be 
obtained  by  reading  the  Greek  and  Latin  authora— 
woold  compensate  the  student  for  the  labor  bestowed  in 
acquiring  those  languages.  So  far  we  ha^e  looked  only 
to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  mere  study  of 
these  languages,  without  any  reference  to  the  literature 
which  they  embody.  And  if  we  have  shown  «o  far 
that  these  studies  of  themselves  afford  a  reward  for  our 
labors,  how  much  more  important  will  they  seem  when 
we  consider  the  learning  which  we  shall  find  in  them. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  we  promised  to  show  that  these 
studies  were  not  only  profitable,  but  the  most  profitable 
in  which  the  youthful  mind  could  be  engaged;  and  so 
far  we  have  not  redeemed  the  pledge.  To  this  we  re- 
ply, that  the  study  of  natural  philosophy  by  which  we 
comprehend  physics  and  morals,  and  that  of  languages, 
afford  the  only  subjects  to  which  the  mind  is  directed 
in  books.  Now,  in  relation  to  the  first,  we  assume  in 
common  with  most  of  tbe  best  thinkers  on  the  subject 
of  education,  that  such  studies  would  serve  to  weaken 
the  youthful  mind  by  its  premature  exertions  under  a 
load  as  yet  beyond  its  capacity ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  study  of^ther  languages  than  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
that  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  mere 
study  of  language,  which  the  others  afibrd,  are  also 
to  be  had  by  the  classical  student,  whilst  the  more 
regular  formation  and  peculiar  structure  of  these  two 
ancient  languages  promise  benefits  to  the  youthful  mind 
which  are  peculiar  to  themselves,  or  at  any  rate,  much 
greater  in  them  than  in  any  others. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  proposition  which  we 
laid  down,  and  that  is,  that  out  of  his  own  language, 
there  are  no  other  two  languages  whose  literature  holds 
out  as  many  inducements  to  the  student  for  acquiring 
them,  as  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  since 
independently  of  their  own  worth,  these  studies  are 
absolutely  essential  to  the  proper  understanding  of  mo- 
dern literature  as  it  now  exists.    Surely  there  could 
exist  no  opinion  more  unfortunate  for  the  progress  of 
science,  than  that  which  supposes,  that  a  view  of  sci- 
ence as  it  now  exists,  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  its  tho- 
rough investigation ;  indeed,  we  believe  the  assertion 
may  be  safely  hazarded,  that  no  one  can  ever  qualify 
himself  for  the  race  of  discovery  who  looks  alone  to 
what  men  now  think  without  a  reference  to  what  they 
have  formerly  believed  and  written  upon  the  subjects  of 
his  inquiry.    Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  man  who 
would  ascertain  truth,  must  not  confine  himself  to  the 
simple  inquiry  of  what  it  is.    He  must  also  see  what 
men  have  thought  about  it.    He  must  look  to  the  his- 
tory of  human  opinion  and  the  modes  of  reasoning  by 
which  men  have  arrived  at  their  conclusions.    He  must 
not  only  be  able  to  understand  the  results  of  right  rea- 
son, but  he  must  learn  also  to  reason  for  himself.    It 
was  a  perception  of  this  necessity  which  induced  the 
immortal  Bacon  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  mode  of  in- 
vestigating truth,  rather  than  to  the  discovery  of  truth 
itself.    He  perceived  that  it  was  the  most  important 
benefit  which  could  be  conferred  by  any  man  of  that  day, 
and  the  Novum  Organon,  the  most  wonderful  of  mere 
liuman  conceptions,  was  the  result.    A  view  of  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  reasoning  to  truth  which  had  been  em- 
ployed before  him,  a  comparison  of  the  methods  which 
the  most  successful  philosophers  had  pursued,  soon 
taught  him  tliat  there  was  as  much  in  the  method  used 


as  in  the  genius  of  the  investigator.    He  who  wookl 
pursue  the  path  of  truth,  would  do  well  to  prepare  him- 
self with  a  guide  book  made  up  from  the  experience  of 
former  travellers ;  he  will  thus  learn  the  Tarious  roads 
which  intersect  his  true  path,  and  might  be  likely  to 
put  him  out,  each  of  which  some  former  pilgrim  has 
taken  before  him,  from  whose  recorded  experience  he 
may  take  warning ;  or  sometimes  it  may  happen  that 
whilst  the  crowd  of  philosophers  have  been  wandering 
for  centuries  through  a  mazy  error,  the  account  given 
by  some  long  gone  traveller  of  a  partially  explored  route 
may  lead  the  happy  investigator  into  the  true  way,  and 
thus  forward  him  on  his  journey.    In  the  progress  of 
truth,  which  of  necessity  must  be  slow  and  cautious,  it 
is  important  to  weigh  every  step,  and  every  chart  should 
be  preserved.    It  was  thus  that  Copernicus,  retracing 
the  steps  of  philosophers  for  twcvthousand  years,  dis- 
covered in  the  almost  forgotten  accounts  of  the  writings 
of  Nicetas,  Heraclides  and  Ecphontus,  traces  of  a  route 
into  which  he  struck  off  and  was  conducted  to  the  most 
brilliant  discoveries.    It  was  thus  that  Galileo  was  con- 
ducted to  some  of  his  discoveries  in  hydrostatics  by  the 
hints  of  Archimedes.    Indeed,  how  many  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  of  science  have  thus  originated? 
Had  Archimedes  and  Pappus  never  written,  or  had 
they  been  neglected,  the  method  of  tangential  lines  of 
Fermat  and  Barrow,  approximating  so  closely  as  they 
do  to  the  discovery  of  the  differential  calculus,  had  per- 
haps never  existed,  and  to  these  we  must  attribute  the 
subsequent  important  discovery  of  Newton  and  Leib- 
nitz.   Indeed,  the  whole  history  of  scientific  discovery 
is  the  history  of  a  chain  whose  links  have  been  forged 
by  diilerent  men,  and  fitted  at  different  times.    If  such 
be  the  most  fortunate  mode  of  scientific  discovery,  how 
much  do  we  increase  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
the  ancient  literature,  when  we  come  to  reflect  that  the 
termination  of  their  scientific  labors  during  the  night 
of  the  middle  ages,  is  the  point  of  departure  from  whidi 
all  modern  scientific  discoTery  has  emanated.    It  will 
at  once  be  recollected  that  at  the  revival  of  letters,  the 
only  sources  of  information  were  derived  from  the  study 
of  the  ancients  revived  chiefly  by  Boccacio  and  the 
philosophers  of  the  Medici  school  and  from  the  An- 
bians,  whose  knowledge  was  drawn  chiefly  though  at 
an  early  period  from  the  same  source.    Notwithstand- 
ing the  elegant  rivalry  between  the  Abassides  and  Om- 
moiades,  which  so  much  fostered  the  spurit  of  learned 
inquiry,  notwithstanding  the  resort  of  the  Arabian  phi- 
losophers to  the  Indian  school,  and  the  polite  and  eleva- 
ted spirit  of  the  Saracen  conquerers  who  offered  peace 
to  the  modem  and  degenerate  Greeks  in  exchange  for 
their  philosophy,  it  is  still  evident  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  few  discoveries  in  the  science  of  medidne, 
they  were  yet  far  behind  the  ancients  at  the  period  of 
the  decay  of  letters.    Ancient  science  became  the  text 
upon  which  modern  writings  were  for  ages  the  com- 
mentary, one  of  its  languages  became  the  medium  of 
communication  between  the  learned  and  polite  of  all 
nations,  and  no  book  of  science  was  published  for  a  long 
time  except  in  the  Latin.    The  writings  of  mathema- 
ticians as  far  down  as  Euler,  those  in  medicine  in  Eng- 
land as  far  down  as  Hunter,  the  writings  of  Blumeo- 
back,  of  Grotius  and  Spinoza,  the  Novum  Organon  of 
Bacon,  and  indeed  those  of  nearly  all  the  modem  phi* 
losophers,  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  eentory. 
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were  m  liUin.    In  Belles  Lettrea,  critician  and  rheto- 
ric, ia  tittarj,  physicB  and  morals,  the  models  of  the 
modem  were  all  eboaen  from  antiquity.    In  addition 
to  ii»  100^  the  progress  of  Roman  arms,  and  afterwards 
Uw  adrance  of  Roman  letters,  had  incorporat^ed  much 
of  the  Latin  language  and  idiom  in  all  of  the  polite 
Dodeni  languages  except  the  German.    The  Italian 
■ad  Spanish  in  partkukir  have  been  well  called  "  bas- 
taid  Latin.**    How  then  can  any  student  of  modem  li- 
teratiueonly,  hope  to  understand  the  genius  of  his  own 
lanpu^  or  even  the  spirit  of  that  literature  to  which 
be  lias  devoted  himself?    What  scientific  inquirer  can 
liope,  in  any  great  degree,  to  forward  the  march  of  dis- 
coveqr  no  matter  what  may  be  his  genius  and  spirit,  if 
be  be  without  this  learning?    Independently  then  of 
tbe  iotrinaic  value  of  ancient  learning,  we  humbly 
think  that  the  reasons  enumerated  by  us,  suffice  to 
prore  not  only  the  importance  but  the  absolute  neces- 
ntf  of  these  studies  to  the  accomplished  scholar  and 
man  of  acienoe.  But  we  are  prepared  to  go  further,  and 
maintain  that  on  certain  subjects  of  mental  inquiry,  it 
•till  affixds  the  best  models  extant.    In  poetry,  the  best 
models  are  confessedly  ancient.    In  rhetoric,  Aristotle, 
doinctilian  and  Horace,  have  left  nothing  for  modem 
investigatioo  to  add  upon  that  aubject.    But  it  is  in  his* 
tory,  oratory,  the  philosophy  of  government,  law  and 
psychology,  that  the  pre-eminence  of  ancient  literature 
is  must  important  to  be  noticed.    We  are  perfectly 
aware  that  the  history  of  remote  antiquity  has  for  every 
mind  a  chann  which  does  not  belong  to  the  genius  or 
the  taste  of  the  historian.    Ideas  of  events  remote  in 
point  of  lime,  whether  past  or  future,  always  fill  the 
mind  with  a  certain  degree  of  awe  and  uncertainty.   A 
feeling  of  mystery  always  attends  our  ideas  of  what  is 
remote  in  point  of  lime  or  place.    It  is  on  the  tale  of 
the  tisTeUer  from  far  distant  lands  that  we  hang  with 
most  delight  and  wonder.    Had  Columbus  discovered 
America  within  two  days  voyage  of  Europe,  the  tale  of 
bis  genius  had  been  yet  untold.    So  too  the  mind  looks 
to  events  long  past  with  an  awe  and  wonder  akin  to 
tbose  feelings  which  fill  it  in  its  eager  gaze  into  futu- 
rity.   It  is  this  power  of  association  which  attaches  the 
antiqaarian  ao  devotedly  to  hia  peculiar  study,  and  so 
soon  converts  it  into  a  purauit  of  feeling  rather  than  of 
Rssoo.    It  is  the  same  mysterious  link  which  hinds  the 
poet  to  the  eariy  customs  and  history  of  his  country, 
and  which  lends  a  charm  to  the  simplest  ballad  if  it  be 
ancient,  and  connects  his  contemplations  with  the  pasL 
It  was  the  same  fieeling  so  strong  in  the  human  heart 
whiA  swelled  in  the  breast  of  the  indignant  old  law- 
giver when  in  despite  of  his  formal  pursuits  and  fancy- 
kilting  studies,  he  pronounced  his  rebuke  on  those  who 
igoorantly  maligned  "that  code  which  has  grown  grey 
in  tbe  boar  of  innumerable  ages.**    It  b  a  mighty  jour- 
Dey  which  the  human  mind  takes  when  it  is  transport- 
ed from  the  present  to  the  past.  When  the  mind  awakes 
to  realize  these  loag-gone  scenes,  feelings  of  mingled 
awe  and  pleasure  insensibly  possess  it.    A  thousand 
asaociatioos  of  gloomy  grandeur  attend  us  a^  we  seem 
to  walk  amid  the  mighty  monuments  of  the  dead  in  the 
silent  twilight  of  past  ages.    We  feel  as  if  we  were 
treading  the  lonely  streets  of  the  city  of  the  dead,  and 
lifting  the  pall  of  ages.   We  start  to  find  that  the  moul- 
dering records  of  iiian*8  pursuits  then  told  as  now,  that 
Kitt  eternal  tale  of  empty  vanity  and  misbegotten  hopes. 


The  ashes  of  buried  cities  on  which  we  tread,  the  time- 
worn  records  of  fallen  empires  and  past  greatness,  the 
monuments  of  events  yet  more  remote  and  faintly  dis- 
cernible in  tbe  dim  distance,  seem  the  too  visible  me- 
morials of  "what  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows 
we  puraue,"  and  like  Crusoe  we  recoil  with  wonder 
and  fear  from  thai  trace  of  man  on  the  desert  shore. 
The  earlier  the  records  to  which  we  refer,  the  more 
deeply  are  we  struck  with  the  wonderful  power  of  our 
minds  which  enables  us  to  use  the  hoarded  experience 
of  ages  and  enter  into  silent  communion  with  the  dead, 
and  the  more  sensibly  are  we  impressed  by  the  com- 
parison of  the  imperishable  creations  of  our  spiritual 
nature,  with  the  fading  glories  of  our  mortal  state.  We 
ascend  the  stream  of  time  as  the  traveller  of  the  Nile 
in  quest  of  its  mysterious  sources,  and  tbe  farther  we 
proceed  the  more  wonderful  is  the  view  adown  that  vale 
of  ages  through  which  it  flows.  Behind  us,  in  the  dim 
distance  arise  the  dark  and  impenetrable  barriers,  whose 
cloud-capt  summits  seem  to  point  to  the  heavens  as  the 
source  of  the  mysterious  river,  whilst  before  us  flow  the 
dark  rolling  waves  of  that  wide  stream  which  is  to 
bear  us  too  to  the  mysteries  of  that  land  of  shadows 
where  we  are  taught  to  expect  an  eternal,  perhaps  an 
awful  home.  Fair  cities  and  mighty  empires  arise  in 
momentary  show  along  its  shores,  and  then  pass  away 
upon  its  rolling  waters.  In  awifl  succession  the  gene- 
rations of  man  chase  each  other  vpon  its  heaving  bil- 
lows in  shadowy  hosts, — the  dim  phantasmagoria  of 
our  mortal  state !  And  yet  like  shades  that  wander 
along  the  Styx,  some  memories  still  live  upon  its  silent 
shore  to  tell  the  tale  of  wrecks  and  ruins  which  stud  the 
wave-wom  banks.  Lo !  yonder  rocky  headland  around 
which  sweeps  the  swift  stream  as  it  stretches  into  the 
dark  bay  where  the  watera  lie  in  momentary  repose. 
How  many  were  the  marble  palaces,  how  smiling  were 
the  gardens  which  gladdened  that  once  lovely  spot.  Yon 
mouldering  fane  that  yet  clings  to  the  wave-worn  rock, 
was  once  the  least  amongst  ten  thousand,  and  where  are 
they? — ^Lost  in  these  dark  waters  in  whose  deep  womb 
are  buried  the  long  forgotten  glories  of  our  mortal  race. 
From  the  charm  of  such  associations  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  exempt,  nor  do  we  envy  the  man  who  could 
claim  such  an  exemption.  But  we  are  free  to  confess 
that  this  cireumstance  is  too  apt  to  disturb  the  judgment 
in  a  comparison  of  the  merits  of  ancient  and  modern 
history.  To  a  certain  extent  it  may  fairly  be  estima- 
ted amongst  the  advantages  of  the  former,  for  if  it  gives 
a  greater  interest  to  early  history  it  holds  out  a  greater 
temptation  to  the  ardent  prosecution  of  that  study.  But 
we  do  not  fear  the  comparison  without  such  adventi- 
tious aid,  for  we  maintain  that  as  historians  the  ancients 
are  still  unequalled.  Of  all  their  histories  which  have 
descended  to  the  present  time,  there  are  none  which 
have  not  many  of  the  higher  excellences  of  historical 
composition ;  but  it  is  for  Thucydides,  Tacitus  and  Plu- 
tarchus,  the  great  mastera  in  their  respective  styles,  that 
we  challenge  modern  history  to  produce  the  parallels. 
The  definition  which  Diodorus  has  given  of  history, 
"  thai  it  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example,**  may  truly 
be  applied  to  the  writings  of  the  two  first  named  histo- 
rians. Indeed,  we  have  never  taken  up  the  works  sf 
the  fint  without  wonder  at  the  rare  and  philosophical 
temperament  which  enabled  him  to  conduct  his  eager 
search  after  truth  without  disturbance  from  those  feel- 
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ings  which  personal  injuries  and  the  spirit  of  party 
would  so  naturally  haYe  awakened  in  others  under  the 
same  circumstances.  Himself  a  principal  actor  in  the 
scenes  which  his  page  commemorates,  his  situation  and 
temper  alike  fitted  him  for  conducting  his  researches  in 
a  spirit  of  truth,  a  task  which  he  accomplished  in  a 
manner  as  yet  unrivalled.  How  deep  is  the  devotion 
to  the  austere  majesty  of  truth  which  he  displays  in  his 
masterly  preface  when  he  offers  up  the  favorite  fictions 
of  his  nation  as  a  sacrifice  upon  its  altars,  and  strip- 
ping his  subject  of  its  stolen  ornaments,  presents  it  to 
the  world  in  naked  simplicity.  If  historical  criticism 
has  become  a  science  in  the  hands  of  the  accomplished 
Kiehbuhr,  surely  its  origin  and  chief  ornament  are  to 
be  found  in  that  noble  monument  of  antiquity.  It  was 
no  small  evidence  of  future  greatness  which  the  young 
Demosthenes  gave,  in  the  choice  of  this  history  as  his 
model.  For  where  could  he  find  the  springs  of  govern- 
ment touched  with  so  true  a  knowledge  of  their  nature, 
or  in  what  book  are  the  actions  of  man  in  masses 
traced  to  their  motives  and  causes  with  an  analysis  so 
searching?  If  we  would  trace  society  through  the  first 
forms  of  republican  government,  and  witness  its  agita- 
tions under  the  opposition  of  those  ever  living  and  op- 
posing forces  the  democratic  and  aristocratic  principles, 
we  must  look  to  Thucydides.  A  living  witness  and  a 
profound  observer  of  the  unbalanced  democracies  of 
ancient  Greece,  his  deep  sagacity  always  enabled  him  to 
resolve  their  line  of  action  into  the  two  elementary  and 
diverging  forces  according  to  their  true  proportions.  As 
the  modem  astronomer  is  able  to  detect  even  in  the 
course  of  the  most  erratic  comet  the  resultant  of  the 
two  opposing  forces  of  the  solar  system,  so  this  pro- 
found observer  of  the  human  heart  was  able  to  trace  in 
the  madness  of  revolution,  the  contests  of  a  more  pacific 
policy,  and  even  in  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  the  direction 
given  by  the  two  elementary  and  opposing  forces  of  the 
sodal  system.  Would  we  trace  society  still  further  as 
another  combination  of  these  elementary  forces  in  dif- 
ferent proportions  gives  its  direction  in  the  line  of  des- 
potism, we  must  turn  to  ihe  Roman  Thucydides^-to 
Tacitus,  for  a  true  knowledge  of  the  internal  machinery 
which  regulates  it  under  this  form  of  government  Do 
we  wish  to  obtain  an  accurate  view  of  the  motives 
which  move  masses  to  action?  would  we  investigate 
roan,  not  as  an  individual,  but  according  to  those  com- 
mon qualities  of  the  human  mind  by  which  we  may 
classify  his  species  and  genera,  and  by  which  only  we 
must  consider  him  if  we  would  rightly  estimate  the  ef- 
fects of  circumstances  upon  masses  7  Turn  to  either  or 
to  both  of  these  historians,  whose  profound  and  search- 
ing analysis  so  rarely  fails  of  detecting  the  motives  to 
human  action.  In  both  we  shall  find  the  same  deep 
philosophy,  the  same  careful  study  of  the  human  heart, 
and  the  same  eagerness  to  utter  truth  when  clearly  con- 
ceived, without  regard  to  the  forms  of  expression ;  the 
great  and  distinctive  difference  is  in  the  difference  of 
temperament  arising  perhaps  out  of  a  difference  of  situ- 
ation. The  more  fiery  Roman  gives  you  glowing  sketch- 
es, not  pictures — they  fiow  from  him  with  that  careless 
haste  so  indicative  of  boundless  wealth.  Each  sketch 
bears  within  itself  the  evidence  of  lofty  conception,  and 
shows  in  every  line  the  traces  of  a  master's  hand  whos^ 
rapid  touch  is  too  busy  in  embodying  the  forms  with 
which  liis  brain  ia  teeming  to  waste  its  energies  in  those 


minuter  cares  ao  necessary  for  filling  out  a  perfect  pic- 
ture. With  rapid  pencil  he  leaves  perhaps  a  simple 
line,  but  it  is  the  line  of  Apellea— the  hand  of  the  nias> 
ter  was  there.  The  conceptions  of  the  rival  Greek, 
like  his,  are  lofty  but  more  matured,  and  the  same  care- 
less ease  with  a  somewhat  superior  elegance,  mark  his 
execution.  His  coloring  however  is  milder,  and  you 
are  never  struck  with  those  startling  cootrasU  of  light 
and  shade  so  peculiar  to  the  Roman. 

The  inquirer  who  would  train  his  mind  in  those  pur- 
suits most  necessary  for  the  statesman,  and,  for  that 
reason,  seeks  an  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
would  arise  from  an  attentive  study  of  the  works  of 
these  great  historians  with  feelings  of  pleasure  and  self 
gratulation.     Conscious  that  he  had  acquired  much 
knowledge  of  roan  as  a  roere  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  politician,  he  ahready  begins  to  perceive  the  rules 
by  which  men  of  sagacity  have  reckoned  with  much  of 
probability  if  not  of  certainty,  upon  the  future  actions 
of  their  fellow  beings.    But  not  being  yet  fully  aware 
of  the  uses  to  which  this  knowledge  may  be  applied  in 
directing  the  afifairs  of  society,  he  is  now  anxious  to  in- 
quire into  the  results  of  those  attempts  which  the  greet 
masters  of  the  human  race  have  made,  to  regulate  the 
roovements  of  masses  and  noould  them  to  their  peculiar 
views.  He  must  now  turn  to  Plutarch's  superb  gallery 
of  portraits  of  the  distinguished  men  of  antiquity ;  be 
must  open  that  book,  which  oftener  than  any  other, 
has  afforded  the  favorite  subject  of  the  early  studies  of 
the  distinguished  statesmen  and  warriors  of  all  the  oooa- 
tries  to  which  modem  civilization  has  extended.    He 
will  here  perceive  the  modes  by  which  his  models  are 
trained  to  greatness,  and  lean  to  know  and  estimate  the 
distinctive  qualities  which  have  elevated  their  posses- 
sors so  far  above  the  common  mass.  His  studies  which 
heretofore  were  directed  to  his  fellows  will  be  now  turn- 
ed to  himself,  and  a  course  of  self  reflection  will  teach 
him  to  exercise  and  improve  his  strength,  and  to  mea- 
sure the  proportions  in  which  it  must  be  applied  to  the 
levers  which  move  the  ball  of  public  opinion.  To  show 
that  we  do  not  place  too  high  an  estimate  upon  this 
wonderful  book,  we  might  simply  refer  to  the  internal 
evidences  of  its  rare  excellences.    But  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  offering  further  proofs,  more  striking  at  least, 
if  not  as  strong.    It  is  no  small  evidence  of  its  excel- 
lence that  it  is  a  book  of  more  general  interest  than  any 
other  biography  or  history  extant ;  that  it  is  amoocst 
the  first  and  the  last  books  which  we  like ;  its  inter- 
est taking  an  eariy  hold  upon  the  youthful  mind,  and 
continuing  through  our  afler  life.     And  the  fact  is 
not  to  be  forgotten,  in  choosing  the  books  for  such  a 
course  of  study  as  the  one  just  referred  to,  that  most 
of  the  great  modern  statesmen  and  generals,  have  be- 
stowed much  of  their  early  attention  and  study  on  this 
work ;  for  this  is  some  evidence  that  its  pages  serre  to 
awaken  an  early  love  of  heroic  virtue,  and  contribote 
to  form  the  habits  necessary  for  its  growth  and  eonii- 
nued  existence.    In  our  reference  to  the  works  of  ibe 
three  authors  which  we  should  choose  in  preference  to 
all  others  of  human  origin,  for  the  study  of  human  oi- 
ture  we  have  not  adverted  to  the  true  order  in  vhidi 
they  should  be  read.    The  book  of  biography  sfaoold 
precede  as  well  as  succeed  the  study  of  the  two  hist(v 
rians.  We  challenge  all  modem  history  and  biography 
for  the  produetion  of  tliree  parallels  to  our  chosen  mo- 
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de^wbowworki  can  oontribute  so  much  to  the  attain- 
neot  of  this  particular  end.    Davila,  the  favorite  of 
Htflipdai,— and  Guiodardini,  whom  St.  John  preferred 
to  ail  Bodein  historiaDs, — htLve  some  of  the  excellences 
flTwiiick  ve  hare  been  speaking,  but  will  any  one  com- 
pare ikem  to  the  first  ?  In  the  English  language,  Claren- 
don ia  the  only  history  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
itudcst  in  search  of  an  author  who  illustrates  the  sci- 
eon  of  hvman  nature  by  a  reference  to  the  recorded 
expericnee  of  past  generations.    The  works  of  Gibbon, 
Hume  aod  Robertson,  are  admirable  for  their  stylo  and 
lenenl  interest,  but  they  take  no  true  views  of  man 
(efitldt  isa  truketeii)  as  the  instrument  of  legislation ; 
thtj  do  not  present  us  with  that  impersonation  of  the 
coDUDoo  qualities  and  motives  of  our  nature,  which 
slooe  can  be  the  subject  of  laws,  and  whose  character 
only  can  be  moulded  by  the  general  institutions  qC  so- 
ciely,--ifl  abort,  with  that  man  who  is  the  true  subject  of 
tht  politician's  study.    Indeed  we  doubt  if  the  histori- 
cal works  of  these  gentlemen  ever  were  or  ever  will  be 
tht  &varites  of  any  great  and  practical  statesman, — a 
teat  which  we  ask  shall  be  applied  to  the  models  which 
we  have  chosen.    We  are  perfectly  aware  of  what  we 
hsard  by  such  assertions,  but  safe  behind  our  noask, 
we  fed  secure  from  danger. 

In  the  view  of  the  course  of  study  which  we  have 
jostbecD  aorveying,  we  paused  at  the  point  where  the 
inquirer  having  learnt  the  strength  and  the  temper  of 
the  firioos  groat  springs  which  chiefly  influence  human 
action,  had  turned  aside  to  ascertain  the  best  modes  of 
l^udliog  them  by  a  reference  to  the  experience  of  those 
whohadaoeoessfoUy  regulated  the  machinery  of  society 
Md  eJiected  in  its  movements  the  particular  objects 
whieb  they  had  in  view.  From  this  point,  the  transi- 
tioiiis  eaay  from  the  history  and  biography  of  antiquity 
to  its  oratory.  For  where  shall  we  find  the  springs  of 
homao  action  so  dexterously  handled  7  It  must  be  re* 
RBtbered  that  the  orators  of  antiquity  approached  their 
subjects  under  circumstances  very  different  from  those 
vhich  attend  our  modem  debates.  They  practised  upon 
11k  aocieties  in  which  they  lived,  under  the  same  penal- 
^  which  attend  the  eastern  physician  who  undertakes 
(he  Sultan's  cure.  The  gift  of  this  splendid  but  fatal 
taiiaoan  of  the  heart  was  always  attended  with  the 
OKttt  unhappy  consequences  to  its  possessor.  Elxile 
snd  death  were  the  penalties,  in  case  of  failure,  in  the 
neasares  which  they  recommended,  or  oven  in  case  of 
the  loss  of  popular  affection.  And  so  deep  were  the 
distreasea  of  those  gifted  but  unhappy  children  of  ge- 
mot, that  one  of  their  most  sincere  admirers  was  forced 
to  exclaim 

**  Ridenda  poemata  malo 
Qoun  teconapkua  dirina  Philippica  fams, 
VolfeilB  a  prima  qiue  prozima.** 

It  is  Bot  to  be  supposed,  that  under  such  circumstances 
they  would  ever  approach  their  subject  without  a  most 
careful  consideration  of  its  nature  and  consequences,  or 
that  they  would  fail  to  study  the  means  of  recommend- 
iog  themselves  and  their  plans  to  popular  favor.  Indeed 
it  woold  naturally  be  expected  that  in  the  eflbrt  to  per- 
(oadethe  will  of  those  upon  whom  they  were  operating, 
isto  a  concurrence  with  their  own,  they  would  scarcely 
plsct  in  competition  with  that  object  the  desire  to  write 
aa  oration  to  be  admired  by  posterity.  We  should  look 
to  find  then  a  more  attentive  obaervanoe  of  the  modes 


of  influencing  the  human  heart  and  reason,  than  amongst 
the  modern  speakers  who  were  moved  by  none  of  their 
fears.  A  comparison  of  the  ancient  with  the  modern 
orators  would  fully  prove  the  fact,  but  as  we  cannot  of 
course  enter  into  that  comparison  here,  and  deserve  no 
thanks  from  the  reader  for  inviting  his  attention  to  it, 
we  would  advert  to  the  fact  that  these  are  the  only  real 
statesmen  whose  orations  have  had  an  interest  for  a  re- 
mote posterity.  From  which  the  conclusion  is  fair,  that 
of  all  speeches  accessible  to  the  reader,  these  are  the 
most  valuable  for  acquiring  the  means  of  influencing 
men,  since  no  other  orations  of  successful  orators  remain 
in  an  agreeable  form.  Who  reads  the  speeches  of  any 
of  the  modern  orators  who  have  been  statesmen  at  the 
same  time,  and  who  succeeded  in  impressing  their  views 
upon  the  public  mind,  ffo  one  reads  the  speeches  of 
Walpole,  Chatham,  and  Fox,  the  real  orator  statesmen 
of  England,  whilst  Burke's  orations,  which  invariably 
dispersed  his  audience,  are  familiar  to  almost  every 
reader  of  the  English  language.  The  most  distinguish- 
ed orator  and  statesman  that  France  has  produced  was 
Mirabeau ;  the  most  successful  in  America  were  Henry 
and  Randolph.  Yet  what  orations  have  they  left  be- 
hind them  which  are  indicative  of  the  real  genius  of 
those  master  minds  ?  The  modem  speeches  which  are 
held  up  as  models,  are  those  which  failed  to  efiect  the 
end  of  their  delivery,  and  even  if  pleasing  in  point  of 
style  and  composition,  they  must  have  been  very  feeble 
as  orations. 

But  the  admirers  of  modem  oratory,  the  readers  of 
Sheridan,  Curran  and  Philips,  will  perhaps  demand  that 
definition  of  oratory  which  thus  excludes  their  favorites 
from  all  competition  with  the  orators  of  antiquity.  We 
define  it  to  be,  the  means  of  attaining,  by  the  persuasion 
either  of  the  feelings  or  reasons  of  men,  an  end  which 
of  ourselves,  we  cannot  efiect.  This  is  the  only  point 
of  view  in  which  a  statesman  would  use  rhetoric  as  an 
instrument  The  display  of  learajjig  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  graces  of  composition  and  style,  he  leaves  to 
the  author  in  his  closet  who  has  time  to  bestow  upon 
pursuits  less  exalted  than  his.  The  real  orator,  if  he  be 
the  subject  of  a  despot,  will  study  the  character  of  the 
man  whom  he  sues,  and  mould  his  address  in  the  form 
most  persuasive  to  him  who  holds  the  power  of  which 
he  would  avail  himsclfi  If  on  the  other  hand  the  power 
which  be  seeks  resides  with  the  people,  he  will  oppeal 
to  that  temper  and  those  dispositions  which  are  common 
to  the  mass,  and  having  selected  the  arguments  and  sen- 
timents most  persuasive  to  them,  would  never  think  of 
sacrificing  one  tittle  of  them  to  secure  the  reputation  of 
an  orator  with  the  future  generations  who  might  read 
his  effusions.  Ridiculous  as  it  may  seem  to  the  lovers 
of  the  gaudy  imagery  and  polished  periods  of  the  Irish 
oratore,we  maintain  that  the  speeches  of  Cromwell  and 
of  Vane,  which  seem  so  absurd  to  us  now,  in  effecting 
their  ends,  accomplished  the  true  object  of  rhetoric. 
They  suited  the  temper  of  the  times,  they  served  to 
mould  the  progress  of  public  opinion,  and  proved  pow- 
erful mstruments  in  directing  the  revolution.  Profound 
observ^  of  those  times,  they  were  too  sagacious  as 
statesmen  to  think  of  sacrificing  the  means  of  securing 
great  public  ends  for  the^ake  of  pleasing  tlie  taste  of 
posterity  Itnd  acquiring  the  reputation  of  turning  polish- 
ed periods — a  task  in  which,  after  all,  the  wretched 
Waller  had  excelled  them. 
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Who  believes  that  such  oratory  as  Sheridan's  or  Cui^ 
Tan's,  aye,  or  even  as  Burke's,  would  have  produced  a 
tithe  of  the  influence  upon  the  sturdy  old  roundheads 
which  the  cant  of  the  day  exercised  over  Uiem.  These 
efTosions  would  have  been  treated  with  scorn,  or  would 
perhaps  have  called  down  punishment  upon  the  heads 
of  their  authors  as  holding  out  temptations  to  the  carnal 
man.  Any  attempt,  in  the  temper  of  thoee  times,  to 
deliver  orations  fitted  for  the  taste  of  posterity,  would 
have  bcer^  as  ridiculous  and  misplaced  as  Petit  Jean's 
apostrophes  to  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  in  his  defence 
of  ihe  dog.  Indeed,  it  is  the  prevailing  sin  of  modern 
taste  to  suppose  that  the  making  of  a  "fine  speech," 
can  be  a  sufficient  inducement  for  speaking.  Plato  has 
defined  rhetoric  to  be  "  the  art  of  ruling  men's  minds," 
and  the  moment  it  ceases  to  look  to  that  end,  it  is  vain 
and  ridiculous.^  This  is  the  besetting  sin  of  American 
oratory.  Adams,  Everett,  or  even  Webster,  will  seize 
any  occasion,  the  death  of  Lafayette,  the  erection  of  a 
monument,  or  any  thing  which  may  serve  as  a  text  for 
a  speech,  to  deliver  orations  which  can  have  no  possible 
influence  except  to  convince  the  few  who  read  them, 
that  their  authors  have  not  only  read,  but  learned  to 
round  a  period.  Polished  sentences,  brilliant  imagery, 
and  even  the  ancient  forms  of  attestation  are  profusely 
displayed,  and  all  the  orator's  most  showy  wares  are 
studiously  arrayed,  for  effect,  so  as  to  tempt  the  public 
to  what? — to  any  useful  end  which  they  have  in  view  ? 
No,  simply  to  an  admiration  of  their  authors.  It  was 
the  practice  of  antiquity,  it  is  true,  to  deli%'er  funeral 
orations — but  they  are  miserably  mistaken  if  they  ex- 
pect to  shelter  themselves  under  those  usages  in  their 
unmeaning  and  personal  displays.  They  pursue  the 
form,  but  neglect  the  substance.  Do  they  suppose  that 
when  Pericles  delivered  his  funeral  oration  over  his 
countrymen  who  had  fallen  in  the  expedition  to  Sa- 
mos,  he  had  no  other  object  than  that  of  making  a 
speech  7  Do  they^  believe  for  a  moment  that  he  whose 
riietoric  procured  him  the  surname  of  Olympius,  that 
the  master  orator  «f  antiquity,  (if  we  may  judge  his 
oratory  by  its  effects,)  that  he  who  never  addressed  an 
assembly  without  first  praying  the  Gods  "that  no  word 
might  fall  from  him  unawares  which  was  untuUabU  to 
the  occaaUm^  would  have  spoken  from  such  a  motive  as 
that  only  7  Could  they  have  supposed  that  such  was 
the  motive  of  Demosthenes  in  his  funeral  oration  over 
thode  who  fell  at  Chcronea  7 

Higher  ends  were  in  the  view  of  these  orators  upon 
these  occasions.  They  were  subjects  connected  with  the 
public  policy  of  the  times  and  with  measures  which  they 
themselves  had  directed.  Upon  the  success  of  these  de- 
pended tbeff  popularity,  and  on  that  hung  their  fortunes, 
their  homes,  nay,  their  lives.  They  afiforded  happy 
occasions  for  defending  their  policy,  for  pushing  their 
claims  upon  public  favor,  and  for  weaving  by  a  thou- 
sand plies  the  cord  which  bound  them  to  popular  sym- 
pathy, in  those  moments  of  deep  feeling  when  the  peo- 
ple were  too  much  absorbed  in  their  own  emotions,  to 
examine  into  the  personal  motives  of  their  orators.  No 
such  consequences  depend  upon  the  popularity  of  our 
orators.  Their  popularity  can  scarcely  be  really  af- 
fected,' by  any  orations  which  they  could  deliver  on  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  the  Bunker  Hill  monument,  jor  th^ 
death  of  La  Fayette.  The  public  measures  of  the  pre- 
sent day  have  but  a  remote  connection  with  them. 


What  worthy  motive  then  coukl  have  influenced  them, 
we  W4ra  going  to  say,  in  the  perpetration  of  such  foUy? 
In  such  men  of  the  closet  as  the  younger  Adams  and 
Everett,  it  is  not  surprising;  but  in  Webster,  who  is 
capable  of  real  and  effective  oratory,  it  can  only  be 
viewed  as  a  weak  compliance  with  the  morliid  taste  of 
the  clique  around  him. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  Bsdent  lavs, 
particularly  the  Roman  or  civil,  we  shall  say  but  little, 
as  in  the  first  place,  a  view  of  that  subject  in  all  its 
relations  with  modem  government  and   civilization, 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  essay ;  and  because, 
secondly,  no  one  can  be  found  who  will  deny  the  uses 
of  this  pursuit  to  the  lawyer.    To  the  general  reader 
we  would  only  remark,  that  instead  of  abandoning  this 
useful  study  to  the  lawyers,  as  a  pursuit  proper  only 
to  that  profession,  he  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
the  revival  of  letters  has  always  been  mainly  ascribed 
to  the  discovery  of  the  pandects  at  Amalphi ;  that  since 
that  time  professorships  of  civil  law  have  been  attached 
to  every  learned  University  in  Europe,  and  no  scholar 
for  many  centuries  aAerwards  was  reckoned  aocoo)- 
plished  without  some  knowledge  of  this  subject.    He 
should  remember  too,  that  since  the  revival  of  letters, 
this  law  has  formed  an  essential,  nay,  the  chief  ingre- 
dient of  the  jurisprudence  of  Spain,  Holland,  France, 
and  all  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Venice ; — whilst, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  suggested  by  the  idle 
casuistry  of  national  pride,  it  is  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  law  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland  and 
Scotland.    And  much  as  we  boast  of  the  conmion  lav 
in  England  and  what  was  English  America,  yet  in 
both  countries,  the  civil  code  is  the  law  of  courts  of 
admiralty,  the  basis  of  most  of  our  chancery  law,  and 
even  on  the  common  law  side  of  our  judiciary  it  is  freeJy 
used  on  the  subject  of  contracts,  and  has  furnislicd  the 
groundwork,  nay,  almost  the  entire  system  of  our  legal 
pleadings.    Should  this  reader  be  a  divine,  we  would 
beg  leave  to  remind  him  that  the  canon  law  itself  is  sa 
intimately  associated  with  the  civil  code,  that  no  good 
canonist  has  yet  existed  who  neglected  the  study  of 
this  last    Indeed,  the  canon  law  is  at  last  but  a  com- 
pound of  the  christian  system  of  ethics  and  the  dril 
code  of  municipal  law.    Need  we  say  more  in  snppoft 
of  the  claims  of  this  study  upon  the  attention  of  the 
general  scholar  and  reader?    Can  the  statennan  or 
scholar  expect  to  understand  the  history  of  nations  and 
governments  without  a  knowleilge  of  their  laws  and 
judicial  systems,  those  alimentary  canals,  which  distii- 
bute  the  food  that  supports  the  moral  being  of  society? 
As  well  might  the  anatomist  expect  to  derive  a  knovl- 
edge  of  his  science  by  a  view  of  the  external  structure 
of  the  human  frame,  whilst  the  internal  organizatioii 
and  the  whole  circulating  system  were  concealed  from 
his  observation.    And  quite  as  absurd  are  the  iovesii- 
gations  of  the  historical  inquirer,  who^  content  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  form  of  government,  looks  no  fiutber 
into  the  internal  slruaure  of  a  society.    We  would  fius 
pursue  the  interesting  inquiries  which  this  subject  sug- 
gests, in  connection  with  the  history  of  modem  govero- 
ments  and  the  progress  of  civil  liberty,  did  our  limitt 
permit    But  our  purpofte  is  accomplished,  in  baring 
recurred  to  (acts,  which  of  themselves  demonaCiate  the 
necessity  of  this  highly  important  study. 

We  come  now  to  the  psychological  view  of  aodest 
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litentoCy  which  subject  is  ao  iotiniBtely  connected  with 
the  iaqotiy  into  the  tendencies  of  this  study,  tkmards 
elefi&o^aDd  extending  the  spiritual  capacity  of  man, 
tbat  we  shall  emhrace  it  under  that  head.    As  no  man 
vooid  engage  in  any  laborious  pursuit  without  having 
«Mne  object  in  Tiew,  so  perhaps  bo  one  would  ever 
enter  ioto  the  pursuit  after  knowledge  if  it  ofiered  no 
revtida.    It  is  ooTeted  by  many,  because  it  sometimes 
bns^  to  iu  possessor  wealth,  and  almost  always  se- 
cures him  reputation,  whilst  a  few  only  desire  it  for  its 
spinuiaJ  uses — and  yet  these  last  constitute  its  highest 
Rwifd.  Let  the  practical  man  of  the  world  who  doubts 
ic,  sad  vbo  would  laugh  at  any  arguments  adapted  to 
his  reason  upon  this  subject  as  a  mere  idle  thing,  look 
to  the  history  of  literary  men.    Let  him  behold  such  a 
manss  Bayle,  for  example,  who  having  secured  in  his 
taste  for  knowledge  a  consolation  and  a  happiness  of 
whicb  (he  world  could  not  rob  him,  only  thought  of  his 
persecutions  to  laugh  at  them,  and  found  but  amuse- 
ment in  what  the  world  dbems  misfortunes.    Poverty, 
eiile,  disease,  ail  in  their  turns  assailed  him,  and  yet 
DO  one  who  reads  his  history  can  doubt  but  that  he  was 
the  happiest  man  of  his  day.    Resigned  to  all  human 
CTcntSyhe  found  his   pleasure  in  the  one  noble  taste 
which  absorbed  his  mind,  and  he  succeeded  in  elevating 
.  his  spirit  to  such  a  distance  above  the  misfortunes  and 
penecutioosof  this  world,  that  they  dwindled  into  utter 
insigni/icBDoe  in  his  estimation.    A  dismission  from  an 
office  of  honor  and  profit,  under  circumstances  which 
voaU  have  excited  murmurs  and  anger  in  the  minds  of 
most  other  men,  was  scarcely  noticed  by  him,  or  noticed 
in  a  spirit  of  cheerful  content    **  The  sweetness  and 
repose"  (said  he  upon  this  occasion)  "  I  find  in  the 
studies  in  which  i  have  engaged  myself  and  which  are 
my  delight,  will  induce  me  to  remain  in  this  city,  if  1 
am  allowed  to  continue  in  it,  at  least  until  the  printing 
of  my  dictionary  is  finished ;  for  my  presence  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  place  where  it  is  printed.    I  am 
DO  lover  of  money  nor  of  honors,  and  would  not  accept 
of  any  invitation  should  it  be  made  to  me ;  nor  am  I 
^nd  oi  the  disputes  and  cabals  which  reign  in  all  aca- 
demies:   Conam  mUu  et  miuis."  Car.  Liu  vol.  i,  p.  22. 
These  were  not  mere  professions;  his  life,  nay,  his  very 
death  illustrated  their  truth  and  sincerity.    The  very 
hour  of  his  death  was  soothed  and  sohiced  by  this  taste, 
which  subdued  even  the  sense  of  the  last  mortal  agony. 
This,  and  instances  similar  in  nature,  if  not  in  degree, 
which  abound  in  the  lives  of  literary  men,  afford  con- 
closive  evidence  of  the  rewards  which  knowledge  brings 
to  tiie  homan  mind  itself.   What  can  elevate  the  dignity 
of  our  nature  more  in  our  view  than  the  contemplation 
of  sodi  spectacles  as  these  ?  What  terms  expressive 
eooQgh  should  we  find,  to  convey  our  sense  of  gratitude 
to  the  genius  who  would  ofier  us  a  gift  that  would  ena- 
ble us  to  defy  the  persecutions  of  this  world  and  laugh 
at  its  misfortunes !   a  gift,  which,  for  our  enjoyments, 
would  render  us  independent  of  every  other  being  in 
existence,  save  ourselves  and  him  who  created  us — a  giA 
which  wgpld  endow  us  with  a  taste  and  the  means  of 
gratifying  a  taste  whicit  age  cannot  dull,  and  giatifica- 
tion  cannot  satiate.    And  yet  to  a  great  degree,  the 
mind  which  is  imbued  with  (be  Uve  of  knowledge  en- 
joys these  blessings.    When  this  becomefcthe  absorb- 
ing taste  of  our  minds,  it  not  only  endures — but  ttl^ 
cannot  take  it  from  us.    Whilst  sensual  pleasures  die, 


and  the  tastes  which  they  gratify  decay  with  time,  this 
is  the  immortal  desire  of  our  being  which  survives  when 
all  others  fade  away.  It  is  the  charmed  gift  which  we 
bear  within  ourselves,  and  whose  spells  can  call  up  a 
thousand  forms  of  beauty  and  light  even  in  the  depths 
of  the  dungeon,  and  surround  the  couch  of  disease  with 
bright  virions  and  pleasant  hopes.  As  those  who  ate 
of  the  fabled  lotus  were  said  to  forget  their  country  and 
kindred  in  their  enjoyments,  when  they  had  tasted  of  its 
flowers,  so  those  who  have  once  fed  upon  the  immortal 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  cease  to  regard  thos^ 
temporal  cares  and  pleasures  which  bind  man  to  this 
earth,  and  lead  through  a  maze  of  uncertainty  to  dis- 
appointment at  last*  They  look  Into  nature — and  each 
link  which  they  discover  in  thoi  great  chain  of  truth, 
seems,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  vision,  another  step 
on  that  ladder  by  which  man  mounts  from  earth  to 
heaven.  Each  bidden  harmony  which  they  discover  in 
nature,  is  another  thought  of  the  divine  mind  which 
they  have  conceived  and  understood,  and  serves  to 
bind  them  still  more  closely  in  that  communion  into 
which  the  Creator  permits  them  to  enter  w^h  him. 
The  consideration  of  man,  the  pleasures  merely  earthly 
which  he  controls  and  which  belong  to  him,  always 
temporal  and  always  alloyed  with  pain,  they  can  con- 
sent to  relinquish,  in  the  consciousness  that  they  are 
entering  into  closer  communion  with  him  who  is  pure, 
perfect,  and  unchangeable.  And  their  pleasures  as 
much  exceed  those  which  they  renounce,  as  the  Creator 
is  superior  to  the  created.  They  have  tasted  the  living 
stream  of  truth,  whose  waters  refresh  the  more,  the 
more  they  are  drunk — they  find  themselves  on  the  bor- 
ders of  that  eternal  spring  whose  course  is  infinite  in 
extent.  Whilst  they  follow  its  trace  they  secure  im- 
mortality,— for  none  who  drink  of  its  waters  shall  ever 
die. 

See  the  student  who  dwells  alone  in  his  hermitage,  or 
who  perhaps  nightly  cribs  his  worn  frame  in  some  al- 
most forgotten  attic;?— he  is  surrounded  by  circumstan- 
ces which  to  the  eye  of  the  commoi^observer  denote  the 
extremity  of  wretchedness  and  misery!  Those  who  are 
more  elevated  by  the  pride  of  place  and  by  the  posses- 
sion of  those  things  which  the  world  calls  good, 'Often 
look  upon  him  with  pity  and  contempt ;  and  yet  how 
rashly  do  they  judge.  Do  they  know  whether  he  rs^ 
gards  their  pleasures  or  whither  his  aspirations  would 
lead  him.  He  looks  out  upon  the  stars,  "  those  isles  of 
light,"  which  repose  in  the  liquid  blue  of  the  vaulted 
heavens,  and  they  speak  to  him  of  wisdom  and  love,  of 
beauty  and  peace«  He  walks  abroad  amid  the  works 
of  nature,  and  traces  in  all  her  hidden  harmonies  a 
beauty  and  a  unity  of  design  which  speak  but  of  one 
spirit,  and  that  the  infinite  and  eternal  spirit  of  the  uni- 
verse. He  begins  indeed  "  to  mingle  with  the  universe ;" 
and,  like  the  mystic  Egeria,  a  spirit  of  beauty  pure  and 
undefiled  arises  from  the  silent  memorials  of  creative 
design,  to  commune  with  him  in  flis  morning  walks  and 
evening  meditations.  He  compares  the  soul,  which 
guides  and  animates  the  physical  universe,  with  the 
vain  and  contentious  spirit  of  his  fellow  man ;  he  com- 
pares the  order  and  beauty  of  the  physical  universe, 
which  submits  all  its  motions  to  the  divine  will,  with 
^  moral  government  of  man, — at  once  the  sport  and 
the  victim  of  his  own  caprices;  and  learns  to  despise 
what  most  men  value,  and .  to  priBe.  those  pleasures 
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which  they  neglect.  He  has  learnt  to  feel  that  He  who 
rules  all  events,  has  considered  him  also,  in  liis  Provi- 
dence ;  and  willing  to  put  his  trust  in  that  being,  without 
whose  knowledge  **  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground," 
he  stands  Corih  the  most  self-humbled,  and  yet  the  most 
elevated  of  God*s  creatures. 

If  knowledge  hath  these  spiritual  uses, — and  what  re- 
flecting man  can  doubt  the  fact,  how  mortifying  is  it  to 
see  many  wasting  their  strength  and  throwing  away  the 
means  by  which  they  could  attain  these  ends,  for  the  sake 
of  wealth  and  earthly  honors.  As  the  alchemist  who,  in  his 
eager  search  after  the  grand  magisteriuro,  neglects  many 
discoveries  really  useful  which  were  wiihin  his  reach,  so 
these  men  put  their  frail  trust  in  the  world  and  waste  their 
lives  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  its  phantoms.  But  we  do  not 
expect  these  men  to  take  this  view  of  the  subject  unless 
they  have  trained  their  minds  to  it,  cither  through  tlie 
christian  philosophy,  or  what  is  second  to  that  system 
only,  the  school  of  the  Platonist  writers.  It  is  for  this 
reason  chiefly,  that  w.e  have  ventured  to  recommend 
the  study  of  the  iifritings  of  the  genius  so  nearly  divine, 
of  that  author  whose  psychological  system  presaged  the 
christian  revelation,  as  the  morning  twilight  betokens 
the  coming  sun.  It  was  his,  that  beautiful  conception 
of  the  spirit  of  the  universe,  at  once  so  poetical  and 
sublime; — an  idea  which  Abraham  Tucker  only  of 
modern  English  writers,  seems  to  have  Aiily  compre- 
hended and  explained.  This  sublime  and  philosophical 
poet  perceived  that  by  an  attentive  study  of  nature, 
the  human  mind  was  capable  of  entering  into  commu- 
nion with  the  divine  mind  through  its  works ;  he  felt 
that  he  was  capable  of  conceiving  more  and  more  of 
the  ideas  which  existed  in  the  creative  mind,  as  he 
understood  more  of  the  system  of  the  universe ;  he 
meditated  upon  the  harmony  which  extended  through 
the  greatest  and  the  least  of  nature*s  operations ;  his 
■oul  took  in  forms  of  beauty  and  filled  with  lofty  con- 
ceptions until  it  became  enamored  of  its  contemplations, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  true  poetry  he  endowed  the  universe 
with  a  soul  which  governed  it  and  with  which  the  mind 
of  man  may  commune.  But  to  return  to  our  original 
proposition ;  we  asserted  that  the  writings  of  ancient 
philosophers  afforded  the  best  views  of  psychology  to 
which  we  have  access.  By  psychology,  we  mean  what 
relates  to  our  spiritual  being.  To  maintain  this  propo- 
sition it  will  be  necessary  to  recur,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
subject  of  inquiry  which  engaged  their  attention,  and  to 
the  spirit  of  those  times. 

The  most  important  and  natural  inquiry  which  would 
present  itself  to  a  being  of  limited  powers  of  knowledge 
and  enjoyment,  and  whose  existence  at  most  is  brief,  is 
as  tQ  the  best  pursuit  which  can  engage  his  time  and 
energies.  The  vanity  of  human  wishes,  the  transitory 
nature  of  eartlily  enjoyments,  must  have  been  as  appa- 
rent to  the  first  man  as  (p  us.  The  necessity  of  discri- 
minating between  the  various  ends  of  our  actions,  and 
objects  of  our  desires,  in  the  brief  space  which  is  allot- 
ted us  for  action,  must  have  impressed  itself  at  an  early 
period  upon  the  human  mind.  And  as  happiness  is  the 
proposed  end  of  all  our  actions,  the  most  important 
inquiry  which  can  engage  the  human  mind,  is  as  to  the 
best  means  of  attaining  it.  Accordingly,  we  find  the 
"  TO  KALON"  engaging  the  attention  of  all  ancient 
philosophers ;  and  however  differently  they  might  eon- 
duct  their  reasoning,  all  of  tliem  who  were  respected 


arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  viz :  that  he  whose  con- 
duct was  most  strictly  regulated  by  the  rales  of  rirtoe, 
would  enjoy  tlie  greatest  degree  of  happiness.    It  was 
thus,  according  to  Plato,  that  we  were  to  restore  the 
immaculate  qualities  of  the  pre-existeni  mniI.     The 
sterner  Zeno  maintained  that  nothing  was  pieasani  but 
virtue,  and  nothing  painful  but  vice ;  whilst  the  gentle 
and  more  persuasive  Epicurus,  reversing  the  rale,  (and 
in  a  certain  sense  the  doctrines  were  identical,)  taught 
that  nothing  was  virtuous  but  what  was  pleasant,  or 
vicious  if  it  were  not  painful — ^because  virtoe  is  at  last 
but  the  rule  which  shall  conduct  us  to  happiness..     At 
that  time  the  light  of  Christian  revelation  had  not  Iniat 
upon  the  world  ;  the  flickering  and  uncertain  rays  of 
human  reason  afforded  the  only  light  to  guide  them  in 
the  seatch  for  the  path  of  trutli,  and  "  shadows,  cloudy 
and  darkness  rested  on  it."    The  bright  hopes  and  the 
awful  fears  by  which  the  Christian  jrcvelation  would 
prompt  man  to  virtue,  were  then  either  unknown  or  but 
little  heeded.   To  tempt  his  disciples  then  to  a  Tirtuous 
life,  and  to  fortify  them  against  the  seductions  of  vicious 
temptation,  the  ancient  philosopher  was  forced  to  hold 
forth  the  rewards  which  virtue  ofiers  to  us  in  this  life. 
The  persuasions  of  oratory,  the  alhirements  of  poetry, 
the  demonstrations  of  philosophy,  were  all  used  to 
entice  the  youthful  mind  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue  ;  and 
more,  the  masters  practised  their  creed  in  the  view  of 
their  disciples.    But  so  far  as  external  appearances 
bear  testimony  on  the   subject,  happiness  does   noc 
always  attend  the  practice  of  virtue  in  this  world.    It 
was  necessary,  then,  to  refer  the  doubtful  to  some  other 
source  of  enjoymenL    The  philosopher  referred  the 
pupil  to  a  source  which  was  within — the  pleasant  ooo- 
sciousness  of  well-doing ; — the  enlargement  of  the  spir 
ritual  capacity  under  a  virtuous  discipline,  were  the 
exalted  and  noble  inducements  which  they  presented  to 
their  view.    Their  theories  of  the  universe,  their  sodsl 
customs,  their  daily  habits,  Were  all  made  subsidiary  to 
the  end  of  impressing  these  grand  truths  upon  their  dis- 
ciples.   These  conceptions  stood  forth  in  severe  aod 
sublime  simplicity,  as  they  were  formed  by  the  cold 
and  cautious  inductions  of  philosophy ;  but  the  master 
mind  of  antiquity,  not  content  with  their  unspeakii^ 
beauty,  seized  fire  from  heaven,  and  breathing  into 
them  the  warm  spirit  of  his  eloquence,  sent  them  forth 
to  the  world  radiant  and  impressive  forms,  wbk:h  ap- 
pealed not  only  to  the  reason,  but  to  the  sensibility  of 
the  beholder.    Every  argument  was  used  which  could 
exalt  our  spiritual  being,  and  every  illustration  whidi 
could  explain  its  nature,  so  far  at  least  as  they  under- 
stood it.  The  pursuit  of  virtue  became  a  matter  of  fe^ 
ing — self-denial  was  an  enthusiasm,  and  the  world  oftea 
beheld  the  disciples  of  these  great  masters  acting  upon 
the  abstract  maxims  of  mere  human  reason,  and  pur- 
suing virtue  with  that  unfaltering  trust  in  the  hopes 
which  it  excites,  which  would  shame  many  disciples  of  a 
more  certain  faith,  and  those  who  have  the  guidance  of  a 
clearer  light.    It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  nature 
of  our  spiritual  being,  and  the  invigorating  i^d  regene- 
rating influences  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  vi^ 
tue,  should  be  more  otien  the  theme  of  ancient  than  of 
modern  philosophers.    And  yet  the  moralist,  the  philo* 
sopher  and  the  poet,  would  each  derive  both  asststsnce 
and  delight  from  the  too  much  neglected  works  of  these 
noble  old  masters.    We  have  seen  the  wooderftU  reri- 
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ral  of  lettm  in  Qermany  in  modem  times  ascribed  to 
the  stndjrof  the  PlatODi8t8,^with  what  truth  our  know- 
led|ie  of  Gennan  literature  will  not  permit  us  to  say. 
Bot  Te  do  not  doubt  that  the  ascribed  cause  k  adequate 
to  iJ^t  end.    Certain  iC  is,  that  Balwer  has  derived 
from  these  sources  much  of  that  which  is  worth  any  thing 
ia  his  irritings.  His  Tiews  of  our  spiritual  being,  and  of 
the  spiritusl  uses  of  knowledge,  are  evidently  clothed  in 
light  refieeled  from  the  Platonists.    Indeed,  tho  finest 
portioQ  of  an  his  writings,  that  in  which  he  describes 
the  dtiQge  wrought  on  Devereuz's  mind  by  a  course  of 
solitary  meditation,  or,  to  use  a  shorter  phrase,  the  me- 
tempsychosis of  his  hero,  is  but  a  paraphrase  of  the 
finest  of  all  moral  fables,  the  Asinus  Aureus  of  Apu- 
kin,  and  cme  which  at  last  fails  to  do  justice  to  the 
splendid  originaL    Should  any  reader  think  it  worth 
the  time  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  our  remarks  upon 
the  s^rit  of  ancient  philosophy,  we  would  crave  his 
attention  to  this  most  beautiful  allegory,  as  affording  a 
complete  snd  interesting  illustration  of  their  general 
eorrectncssL  The  fable,  founded  upon  a  Milesian  story, 
opens  with  the  description  of  a  young  man  who  has 
debased  his  soul  with  debauchery  until  he  is  transformed 
to  an  ass ;  he  falls  gradually  from  one  vice  to  another, 
and  under  the  dominion  of  all  he  suflfeis  under  the 
degrading  and  debasing  penalties  appropriate  to  each. 
He  was  at  hsi  on  the  eve  of  perpetrating  a  crime  so 
monstrous  that  nature  suddenly  revolted,  and  horror- 
stricken,  he  broke  from  his  keeper  and  flies  to  the  sea- 
shore.  With  solitude  comes  reflection,  and  reflection 
brings  remorse.    Despair  is  the  natural  consequence; 
snd  feeling  that  without  assistance  he  is  lost,  he  turns 
to  hearen  for  succor.    The  moon  is  in  full  splendor, 
jost  rising  from  the  waves ;  the  awful  silence  of  the 
ni^t  deepens  his  fienae  of  solitude ; — "  Video  prse  mi- 
CBBtis  lunae  candore  nimis  completum  orbem,  commo- 
dom  marinis  emergentem  floctibus,  nactusque  opacae 
nocus  sileotiosa  secreta,  certus  etiam  summatem  Deam 
prsdpua  majestate  poUere  resque  prorsus  humanas 
ipsios  regi  providentia,"  &c  p,  375.    Relief  is  vouch- 
nfed  to  him,  a  change  passes  over  his  spirit,  and  nature 
wears  towards  him  a  diflerent  aspect — ^her  countenance 
is  clothed  in  smiles,  and  all  things  seem  tp  rejoice  with 
him.  ''Tanta  hilaritudine  praeter  peculiarem  meam,  ges- 
tire  mihi  cuncta  videbantur ;  ut  pecua  etiam  cujusca- 
modl  et  totas  domos  et  ipsam  diem  serena  facie  gau- 
dire  sentirem."    The  entire  conception  is  not  only 
highly  poetical,  but  eminently  philosophical ;  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind  in  its  transition  through  tho 
range  of  vices,  the  sentiments  of  remorse  and  despair, 
thai  yearning  after  better  things  which  ever  and  anon 
returns  like  a  guardian  angel  to  rescue  man  from  his 
nwst  iallen  estate,  the  change  of  heart,  and  tlie  influ- 
ence of  naturs,  are  depicted  in  th^  spirit  of  truth  and 
beauty. 

Bat  we  fear  that  we  are  trespassing  too  ikr  upon  the 
patieDce  of  the  reader,  and  especially  when  our  subject 
is  not  one  of  general  interest.  And  yet  we  are  so 
deeply  impressed  with  the  faa  that  an  attention  to  this 
study  is  the  great  want  of  American  literature,  that  we 
coqU  not  forbear  suggesting  briefly  the  various  points 
ef  view  from  which  its  importance-may  be  seen — even  at 
the  risk  of  being  tedioua.  Under  the  sanction,  then,  of 
psst  experience,  and  under  the  higher  authority  of  rea- 
son, we  wooU  crave  the  attention  of  tho  rising  genera- 


tion to  these  studies,  that  they  may  prepare  themselves 
to  do  aomething  worthy  of  their  hopes  and  useful  to 
their  country.  And  of  this  at  least  we  can  safely 
assure  them  that  the  exercises  which  we  recommend  are 
those  in'  which  were  trained  all  the  best  models  ii^ 
science  and  general  literature,  whom  they  most  revere 
and  admire. 


A  LOAN  TO  THE  MESSENGER. 

NO.  I. 

When  I  said  I  would  die  a  baebelor, 

I  did  not  think  I  should  live  to  be  married.— BenedlcC 

The  day  I  was  married,  my  dear  Editor,  I  was  greet- 
ed by  a  valued  crony  of  mine  with  the  following  Jtw 
desperate,  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  might  call  a  jeu  tPetprit. 
The  occasion  which  gave  this  trifle  birth  having  now 
been  some  yeara  a  matter  of  history,  I  am  disposed  to 
lend  it  to  your  good  readere  for  a  month,  and  beg  them 
to  be  very  careful  of  it,  as  it  is  really  one  of  the  neatest 
things  of  the  kind  I  or  they  have  ever  seen.  It  is  by  a 
poet  of  no  low  order  of  genius,  I  can  assure  you,  whose 
fault  alone  it  is  that  his  name,  albeit  not  insignificant^ 
is  not  yet  higher  on  the  rolls  of  poetic  fame.  It  has 
never  been  in  print  j.  p.  o. 

LIFE. 

A  BRIXF  BISTORT,  IN  THKXX  PARTS,  WITH  A  SXQUBL: 
DedicaUd  to  m^  friend  on  hU  Wedding  Day,  NovemHr  1»  19—. 

Part  I. — Love. 

A  glance, — a  thought, — a  Wow,^ 

It  stings  him  to  the  core. 
A  question— will  it  lay  him  low  7 

Or  will  time  heal  it  o'er  7 

He  kindles  at  the  name,— 

He  sits,  and  thinks  apart; 
Time  blows  and  blows  it  to  a  flame, — 

Burning  within  his  heart. 

He  loves  it  though  it  bums. 

And  nurees  it  with  care: 
He  feeds  the  blissful  pain,  by  turns, 

With  hope,  and  with  despair! 

Part  11. — Courtship. 
Sonnets  and  serenades, 

Sighs,  glances,  teara  and  vows, 
Gifts,  tokens,  souvenirs,  parades. 

And  courtesies  and  bows. 

A  purpose,  and  a  prayer : 

The  stare  are  in  the  sky, — 
He  wonders  how  e'en  hope  should  dare 

To  let  him  aim  so  high ! 

Still  hope  allures  and  flatters. 
And  doubt  just  makes  him  bold : 

And  so,  with  passion  all  in  tatters, 
The  trenibling  tAle  is  told ! 

Apologies  and  blushes, 

Sofl  looks,  averted  eyes, 
Each  heart  into  the  other  rushes, 

Each  yields,  and  wins,  a  prize. 
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Part  III. — Ma%^aqk, 
A  gathering  of  fond  friends, — 

Brief,  solemn  words,  and  prayer,— 
A  trembling  to  the  fingers'  ends. 

As  hand  in  band  they  swear. 

Sweet  cake,  sweet  wine,  sweet  kisses, — 

And  so  the  deed  is  done : 
Now  for  life's  woes  and  blisses,— 

The  wedded  two  are  one. 

And  down  the  shining  stream 
They  launch  their  buoyant  skifl^ 

Bless'd,  if  they  may  but  trust  Hope's  dream,— 
But  ah !  Truth  echoes— (/*/ 

Thb  Sequkl— If. 

If  health  be  firm, — if  friends  be  true, — 

If  self  be  well  controlled, — 
If  tastes  be  pure, — if  wants  bt  few, — 

And  not  too  often  told, — 

If  reason  always  rule  the  heart,— 

And  passions  own  its  sway, — 
If  love  for  aye  to  life  impart 

The  zest  it  does  to  day, — 

If  Providence  with  parent  care 

Mete  out  the  varying  lot, — 
While  meek  Contentment  bows  to  share 

The  palace  or  the  cot, — 

And  oh!  if  Faith,  sublime  and  clear. 

The  spirit  upward  guide, — 
Then  bless'd  indeed,  and  bless'd  ibre'er. 

The  Bridegroom,  and  the  Bride ! 

d,  WILLIAM  CUTTBIU 


READINGS  WITH  MY  PENCIL. 

NO.  II. 

L«gere  sine  calamo  est  dormire. — (lumtilian, 

8.  "  A  drayman  is  probably  born  with  as  good  organs  as  Mil- 
ton, Locke,  or  Newton :  but  by  culture  they  are  as  much  abore 
him,  almost,  as  he  is  abore  his  horse." — Chesterfieid. 

Chesterfield,  it  would  seem,  was  a  Phrenologist,  in 
fact. 

0.  "  In  mauers  or  consequence,  hare  nothing  to  do  with  se- 
condary people:  deal  always  with  principals." — Eidgeteortk, 

Good  advice.  In  matters  of  state,  deal  never  with  a 
clerk, — ^he  has  no  discretion.  In  matters  of  trade  deal 
never  with  an  agent,  if  you  can  come  near  Khe  principal, 
for  the  same  cause, — he  lacks  the  discretion  that  the 
latter  has.  But  for  a  diflferent  cause  than  this,  in  mat- 
ters of  love,  deal  never  with  parents,  but  with  the  child : 
it  is  true,  she  has  less  discretion,  but  in  this  matter  she 
is  still  the  principal. 

10.  "  Women  may  have  their  wills  while  they  live,  Tor  they 
may  make  none  when  they  die." — Jl/un. 

The  author  of  that,  whoever  he  be,  was  a  kind  soul: 
he  found  an  apology  for  that  which  husbands,  lovers, 
and  fathers  are  apt  to  think  a  grievous  fault  in  the  sex. 
But  the  thought  that  strikes  me  most  forcibly  upon 
reading  that  passage  is,  the  injustice  of  the  law's  treat- 


ment of  women  in  this  regard.  Why  should  a  womao'i 
property,  upon  her  marriage,  become,  ipto  facto,  ano* 
ther's  7  I  take  it  that  is  a  question  which  neither  casuists 
nor  gownsmen  can  answer.  I  knew  an  old  woman  who 
could  give  the  true  reply,  and  it  was  one  that  she  gave 
as  a  reason  for  every  query,  puzzling  or  plain,— -and 
that  was  "'Cause.'" 

II.  "A  soul  conversaiit  with  virtue  resembles  a  fountain :  for 
it  is  clear,  and  gentle,  and  sweet,  and  comaianieacive,  and  rich, 
and  harmlaas  aod  innocenL**— ll^'eleliw. 


Beautiful  because  true.  Such  a  soul  is  clear;  one 
can  see  deeply  into  its  crystal  purity :  it  is  geniU^  and 
no  waves  disturb  the  spectator  as  he  gazes :  it  is  sirrrt, 
and  he  who  drinks  of  it  is  refreshed  and  renovated  in 
mental  and  intellectual  healih.  Communicatire  is  it, 
and  throws  out  itsjc<5  in  affluent  profusion,  making  the 
atmosphere  delicious  to  those  who  come  within  its  re^^h. 
Rich,  too,  abundantly,  overflowingly  rich^  full  of  jewels 
beyond  price,  ready  for  those  who  will  gather  them  up 
from  the  inexhaustible  bed  of  that  fountain;  harwltn^ 
moreover,  and  iiinocentf  diffusing  influences  of  a  heaitlw 
ful  and  inspiring  ibrce,  which  turns  mere  sense  to  soul, 
mere  mortality  to  Immortality ! 

13.  *'The  suspicion  of  Dean  Bwifi^s  irreligion  proceeded, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  his  dread  of  hyprcrisy :  iruaead  of 
wishing  lo  seem  better,  he  delighted  in  seeming  worse  thac  h« 
was.** — Dr.  Johnaon, 

That  is  a  queer  apology  for  a  great  Moralist  to  make 
for  a  Dean  of  the  Church !  It  makes  out  Swift  to  be  the 
worst  of  rascals :  for  it  makes  him  more  regardful  of 
other  men's  opinions  than  of  his  own.  It  exhibits  him 
as  contravening  conscience  with  steming,  Now,  to  mj 
mind,  the  mere  suspicion  of  hypocrisy  is  a  far  less  eril 
tlian  the  positive  conviction  of  iu  He  was,  according 
to  Johnson,  afraid  of  being  thought  a  hypocrite,  and  S9 
he  actually  became  one! 

IS.  "  As  much  company  as  I  hare  kept,  and  aa  viucb  as  I  lore 
it,  I  love  reading  better ;  and  would  rather  be  employed  in  reatl* 
ing,  than  in  the  roost  agreeable  company." — Pope. 

It  is  but  a  choice  of  company  after  all.  For  my  part 
I  verily  believe  the  poet  loved  both  well  enough,  aU 
though  the  world  of  books  he  most  aflectcd.  He  nerer 
wrote  the  "Essay  on  Man**  or  tlie  *'  Dunciad** from  the 
experience  of  the  study,  however:  men*s  hearts  were 
the  '  books*  he  read  from  when  he  gave  those  splendid 
poems  birth.    The  "  world  of  books** — reminds  me  of 

14.  "  Booke  are  a  real  world,  both  pare  and  good. 
Round  which,  with  tendrils  strong  aa  flesh  aiMl  blood. 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  may  grow.** 

rroTtitltOTlk. 

15.  **  Oh !  who  shall  tell  the  glory  of  the  good  man*s  coui^^ 
when,  as  his  mortal  organs  are  closing  upon  the  world,  be  t» 
looking  forward  to  the  opening  brightness  of  that  sun  wKk-b 
never  sets,  shining  %om  out  the  sapphire  gates  of  Hesren ! 
What  earthly  simile  can  your  poet  or  your  rhap#c}dist  rumisl), 
to  carry  to  the  spirit  so  rapturous  a  conception  ?^*->-CAa/iKer(. 

The  simplest  similes  for  such  purposes  are  the  besL 
And  it  is  a  beautiful  order  of  our  nature,  that  it  furnishes 
them  abundantly  for  the  improvement  of  the  redeciive 
mind.  And  thus  would  1  assimilate  an  earthly  srene 
to  the  rapturous  conception  of  the  eloquent  divine  whom 
I  have  quoted..  A  most  beautiful  autumn  -day,  free 
from  clouds, — ^when  the  varied  colored  leaves  seem  tri({mf 
to/ode,  with  so  bright,  so  warm,  so  cheerful  a  sun  up>D 
thenif'-is  to  me  an  emblem  of  the  beaming  of  the  sun  of 
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rigfateoaacn^  which,  growing  brighter  as  their  bodies 
decay,  vmkm  the  happiest  and  holiest  spirits  wUUng  to 
Stf  under  in  mfluence  so  benign. 

]&  "I  vtlked,  I  rode,  I  huDC«d,  I  played,  I  read,  I  wrote,  I 
ifid  enry  tUnf  tna  chiak.  I  oonM  aoc,  or  rather  I  would  not 
ikjak.  Thiakinf  kepi  me  400  leaf  to  one  poinc  I  could  not 
bear  ikai  laninf  mj  face  to  a  dead  walL  In  aelf  defence,  to 
fcMp  Bc  froin  my  tboushu,  I  flitted  from  one  occupation  to  ano* 
tiM  in  vhich  ay  mind  could  not,  if  it  would,  flnd  tlie  least  em- 
p.'<}TiMBt  or  permanent  aatlafaction.  But  the  world  called  me  a 
Ttry  happr  nan  !'•— Jhtlver,  (I  beliere.) 

Erery  man  has  those  moments,  I  imagine,  of  strug- 
gim^  with  his  own  mind,  endeavoring,  yet  almost  im- 
poaubly,  to  fix  it  upon  a  single  object  for  any  length  of 
ume:  when  it  is  like  a  bird  in  a  storm,  attempting  to 
alight  upon  a  waving,  trembling  spray. 

17.  **  Bat  Thomae  Moore,  albeit  but  an  indifferent  biographer, 
n  one  of  the  freateai  masters  of  Tcrsification  the  world  has  erer 
kaowo,  while  in  aoog-writinf  he  Is  perfectly  unrlralied." 

Qfurterlf  Review. 

Perhaps  in  a  peculiar,  refined  style  of  song*writing 
he  may  be :  but  while  his  are  the  music  of  the  fancy, 
Bmru  speaks  the  melodies  of  the  soul. 

I8L  "  The  Creator  has  so  constituted  the  human  Intellect,  that 
ii  en  grow  oaly  by  its  own  action,  and  by  its  own  action  it  will 
moA  certainly  and  necessarily  grow.  Erery  man  must,  there- 
fere,  in  an  importaiK  sense,  educate  himeelf.  His  books  and 
teachers  aia  bat  aids,  the  wmrk  is  his."— 2>smW  Webster. 

The  great  statesman  spoke  this  from  the  lessons  of 
bis  owB  experience,  and  it  is  true.  Yet  how  many 
nKKneou  diere  are  in  a  scholar's  life,  when  his  progress 
seems  so  slow  that  he  languislies  over  every  task ;  and, 
because  he  cannot  attain  every  thing  at  once,  forgets, 
that  every  thing  worth  gaining  is  obtained  aAer  many 
strugvies:  and,  if  one  foot  slips  back  a  little,  yet,  if  he 
^'n  et  eU  OR  his  way,  that  it  is  better  to  persevere ! 
Besides,  it  is  not  only  ihe  entU  of  study  which  are  de- 
liglitfo) — for  so  also  are  its  ways  .*  and,  if  we  are  not 
advancing  rapidly,  there  is  yet  a  pleasure  in  exercise, 
even  when  much  of  it  fails. 

If.  "  The  preacher,  raising  his  withered  hands  as  If  imparting 
a  beoedictian  with  the  words,  doeed  his  discourse  with  the  text 
fa«  bsd  been  enforcing, — *  It  is  good  that  a  man  bear  the  yoke  in 
ku  youth.* » — LigkU  mnd  Shadow. 

I  do  believe  that  text  most  implicitly.  I  myself  feel 
that  it  is  true :  for  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  best  when 
most  afiUcted.  While  the  weight  hangs  heavily,  I  keep 
time  and  ooeasure,  like  a  clock ;  but  remove  it,  and  all 
the  springs  and  wheels  move  irregularly,  and  1  am  but 
a  mere  useless  thing. 

Fair  and  height  to  day,  but  windy  and  cold." 

M^  Old  JounmL 

•like  a  satirical  beauty!  j.  f.  o. 


u 


HALLEY'S  COMET. 

And  who  art  thou  amid  the  starry  host. 
Shedding  thy  pale  and  misty  light. 
Like  some  lone  pearl,  unseen  and  lost, 

Amid  the  diamonds  of  a  gala  night. 

Thou  comest  from  the  measureless  abyss, 
Where  God  hath  made  his  glory  known ; 
Is  iiwiih  mjrstic  cord,  to  this 

To  bind  sQine  ssraleai  yet  unseen,  unknown. 


Art  thou  the  ship  of  heaven,  laden  with  light. 
From  the  eternal  glory  sent, 
To  feed  the  glowing  suns,  tiiat  might 

In  ceaseless  radiance  but  for  thee  be  spent? 

Or  art  thuu  rolling  on  thy  way,  a  car, 
Bearing  from  God  some  angel  band, 
Sent  forth  from  world  to  world  afar, 

To  regulate  the  fabric  of  his  hand  7 

Oh !  if  thou  art  on  some  such  errand  sent. 
Forth  from  the  throne  of  Him  we  love. 
May  not  thy  homeward  path  be  bent 

By  our  poor  earth,  to  bear  our  souls  above  7 
Prince  Edvoard. 


EPIMANES. 

BY  E.  A.  POE. 
Chacun  a  ses  vertus.— CreMtfen**  Xersee. 

Antioehus  Epiphanes  is  very  generally  looked  upon 
as  the  Gog  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  This  honor  is, 
however,  more  properly  attributablp  to  Cambyses,  the 
son  of  Cyrus.  And,  indeed,  the  character  of  the  Syrian 
monarch  does  by  no  means  stand  in  need  of  any  adven- 
titious embellishment.  His  accession  to  the  throne,  or 
rather  his  usurpation  of  the  sovereignty,  a  hundred  and 
seventy-one  years  before  the  coming  of  Christ—his 
attempt  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus^ 
his  implacable  hostility  to  the  Jews — his  pollution  of 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  his  miserable  death  at  Taba, 
after  a  tumultuous  reign  of  eleven  years,  are  circum- 
stances of  a  prominent  kind,  and  therefore  more  gene- 
rally noticed  by  the  historians  of  his  time  than  the  im- 
pious, dastardly,  cruel,  silly,  and  whimsical  achieve- 
ments which  make  up  the  sum  total  of  his  private  life 
and  reputation. 

****** 

Let  us  suppose,  gentle  reader,  that  it  is  now  the  year 
of  the  world  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty, 
and  let  us,  for  a  few  minutes,  imagine  ourselves  at  that 
most  grotesque  habitation  of  man,  the  remarkable  city 
of  Antioch.  To  be  sure  there  were,  in  Syria  and  other 
countries,  sixteen  cities  of  that  name  besides  the  one  to 
tvhich  I  more  particularly  allude.  But  own  is  that  which 
went  by  the  name  of  Antiochia  Epidaphne,  from  its  vici- 
nity to  the  little  village  Daphne,  where  stood  a  temple  to 
that  divinity.  It  was  built  (although  about  this  matter 
there  is  some  dispute)  by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  the  first  king 
of  the  country  after  Alexander  the  Great,  in  memory  of 
his  father  Antioehus,  and  became  immediately  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Syrian  monarchy.  In  the  flourishing  times 
of  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  the  ordinary  station  of  the 
Prefect  of  the  eastern  provinces ;  and  many  of  the  em- 
perors of  the  queen  city,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned, most  especially,  Verus  and  Valens,  spent  here 
the  greater  part  of  thei^  time.  But  I  perceive  we  have 
arrived  at  the  city  itself.  Let  us  ascend  this  battle- 
ment,  and  throw  our  eyes  around  upon  the  town  and 
neighboring  country. 

What  broad  and  rapid  river  is  that  which  forces  its 
way  with  innumerable  falls,  through  the  mountainous 
wilderness,  and  finally  through  the  wilderness  of  build- 
ings 7 

"  That  is  the  Orontes,  and  the  only  water  in  sight. 
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ivith  the  exception  of  the  Mediterranean^  which  Btretch- 
es,  like  a  broad  mirror,  about  twelve  miles  off  to  the 
southward.  Every  one  has  beheld  the  Mediterranean  ; 
but,  let  me  tell  you,  there  are  few  who  have  had  a  peep 
at  Antioch.  By  few,  I  mean  few  who,  like  you  and  I, 
have  had,  at  the  same  time,  the  advantages  of  a  modem 
education.  Therefore  cease  to  regard  that  sea,  and 
give  your  whole  attention  to  the  mass  of  houses  that 
lie  beneath  us.  You  will  remember  that  it  is  now  the 
year  of  the  world  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty.  Were  it  later — for  example,  were  it  unfortu- 
nately the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and 
thiriy-six,  we  should  be  deprived  of  this  extraordinary 
spectacle.  In  the  nineteenth  century  Antioch  is — that  is, 
Antioch  will  be  in  a  lamentable  state  of  decay.  It  will 
have  been,  by  that  time,  totally  destroyed,  at  three  diffe- 
rent periods,  by  three  successive  earthquakes.  Indeed, 
to  say  the  truth,  what  little  of  its  former  self  may  then 
remain,  will  be  found  in  so  desolate  and  ruinous  a  state, 
that  the  patriarch  will  remove  his  residence  to  Damas- 
cus. This  is  well.  I  see  you  profit  by  my  advice,  and 
are  making  the  most  of  your  time  in  inspecting  the  pre- 
mises—in 

ssttofying  your  eyes 
IVIth  the  memorisls  and  the  things  of  fsme 
That  moat  renown  this  cHy. 

I  beg  pardon — I  had  forgotten  that  Shakspeare  will 
not  flourish  for  nearly  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty 
yeara  to  come.  But  does  not  the  appearance  of  £pi- 
daphne  justify  me  in  calling  it  groiaque  f 

it  is  well  fortified — and  in  this  respect  ia  as  much 
indebted  to  nature  as  to  art. 

Very  true. 

There  are  a  prodigious  number  of  stately  palaces. 

There  are. 

And  the  numerous  temples,  sumptuous  and  magnifi- 
cent, may  bear  comparison  with  the  most  lauded  of  an- 
tiquity. 

All  this  I  must  acknowledge.  Still  there  is  an  infi- 
nity of  mud  huts  and  abominable  hovels.  We  cannot 
help  perceiving  abundance  of  filth  in  every  kennel,  and, 
were  it  not  for  the  overpowering  fumes  of  idolatrous 
incense,  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  find  a  moat  intole- 
rable stench.  Did  you  ever  behold  streets  so  insuffera- 
bly narrow,  or  houses  so  miraculously  tall  7  What  a 
gloom  their  shadows  cast  upon  the  ground  !  It  is  well 
the  swinging  lamps  in  those  endless  collonades  are  kept 
burning  throughout  the  day — we  should  otherwise  have 
the  darkness  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  her  desolation. 

It  is  certainly  a  strange  place !  What  is  the  meaning 
of  yonder  singular  building?  See! — it  towen  above 
all  the  others,  and  lies  to  the  eastward  of  what  I  take 
to  be  the  royal  palace. 

That  is  the  new  Temple  of  the  Sun,  who  is  adored 
in  Syria  under  the  title  of  Elah  Qabalah.  Hercafler  a 
very  notorious  Roman  Emperor  will  institute  this  wor- 
ship in  Rome,  and  thence  derive  a  cognomen  Helioga- 
balus.  I  dare  say  you  would  like  a  peep  at  the  divinity 
of  the  temple.  You  need  not  look  up  at  the  Heavens, 
his  Sunship  is  not  there — at  least  not  the  Sunship  adored 
by  the  Syrians.  That  Deity  will  be  found  in  the  inte- 
rior of  yonder  building.  He  is  worshipped  under  the 
figure  of  a  large  stone  pillar  terminating  at  the  summit 
in  a  cone  or  pyramid^  whereby  is  denoted  Fire. 

Hark! — behold! — ^who  ran  t&oae  ridiculous  beings 


be— half  naked— iritb  their  ftces  painted — diouting 
and  gesticulating  to  the  rabble  f 

Some  few  are  mountebcuika.  Others  more  particn- 
larly  belong  to  the  race  cf  phik>sophera.  The  greatest 
portion,  however— those  especially  who  belabor  the 
populace  with  dubs,  are  the  principal  courtiers  of  the 
palace,  executing,  as  in  duty  bound,  some  laudable  comi- 
cality of  the  king's. 

But  what  have  we  here?  Heavens! — the  town  is 
swarming  with  wild  beasts !  What  a  terrible  specta- 
cle ! — ^what  a  dangerous  peculiarity ! 

Terrible,  if  you  please ;  but  not  in  the  least  degree 
dangerous.  Each  animal,  if  you  will  take  the  pains  to 
observe,  is  following,  very  quietly,  in  the  vrake  of  its 
master.  Some  few,  to  be  sure,  are  led  writh  a  rope 
about  the  neck,  but  these  are  chiefly  the  lesser  or  more 
timid  species.  The  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the  leopard  ate 
entirely  without  restraint.  They  have  been  trained 
without  difilculty  to  their  present  profession,  and  attend 
upon  their  respective  ownera  in  the  capacity  of  vaiets-de. 
ehambre.  It  is  true,  there  are  occasions  when  Mature 
asserts  her  violated  dominion — ^but  then  the  devouring 
of  a  man-at-arms,  or  the  throtling  of  a  consecrated 
bull,  are  circumstances  of  too  little  moment  to  be  more 
than  hinted  at  in  Epidnphne. 

But  what  extraordinary  tumult  do  I  hear  7  Surely 
this  is  a  loud  noise  even  for  Antioch !  It  argues  some 
commotion  of  unusual  interest. 

Yes— undoubtedly.     The  king  has  ordered   some 
novel  spectacle — some  gladiatorial  exhibition    at  the 
Hippodrome— -or  perhaps  the  massacre  of  the  Scythian 
prisoners^-or  the  conflagration  of  his  new  palace — or 
the  tearing  down  of  a  handsome  temple— or,  indeed,  s 
bonfire  of  a  few  Jews.    The  uproar  increases.     Shooti 
of  laughter  ascend  the  skies.    The  air  becomes  disso- 
nant with  wind  instruments,  and  horrible  with  the  clap 
mor  of  a  million  throats.    Let  us  descend,  for  the  lore 
of  fun,  and  see  what  is  going  on.    This  way— be  care- 
ful.    Here  we  are  in  the  principal  street,  which  is 
called  the  street  of  Timarchus.    The  sea  of  people 
is  coming  this  way,  and  we  shall  find  a  difikolty  in 
stemming  the  tide.    They  are  pouring  through  the  alley 
of  Heraclides,  which  leads  directly  from  the  palace — 
therefore  the  king  is  most  probably  among  the  rioters. 
Yes — I  hear  the  shouts  of  the  herald  proclaiming  hh 
approach  in  the  pompous  phraseology  of  the  East.  We 
shall  have  a  glimpse  of  his  person  as  he  passes  by  the 
temple  of  Asbimah.    Itct  us  ensconce  ourselves  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Sanctuary — lie  will  be  here  anoo.    In 
the  meantime  let  us  survey  this  image.    What  is  it  ? 
Oh,  it  is  the  God  Ashimah  in  proper  person.    Yon  fer- 
ceive,  however,  that  he  is  neither  a  lamb,  nor  a  goat, 
nor  a  Satyr — neither  has  he  much  resemblance  to  ihe 
Pan  of  the  Arcadiana     Yet  all  these  appearances  have 
been  given — ^I  beg  pardon<— loitf  be  given  by  the  Icaroed 
of  future  ages  to  the  Ashimah  of  the  Syiiana    Put  oa 
your  spectacles,  and  tell  me  what  it  is.    What  is  it  ? 

Bless  me,  it  is  an  ape  ! 

True — a  baboon ;  but  by  no  means  the  less  a  Deitf- 
His  name  is  a  derivation  of  the  Greek  Swria  what 
great  fools  are  antiquarians!  But  see! — see! — yon- 
der scampera  a  ragged  httle  urchin.  Where  is  he  go- 
ing ?  What  is  he  bawling  about  ?  What  does  he  sij  7 
Oh !— he  says  the  king  is  coming  in  triumph— that  he 
is  dressed  in  atate--«Dd  ihathe  has  just  finidbed  potti^c 
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to  death  with  his  own  hand  a  thousand  chained  Israel- 
itisb  piimien.  For  this  exploit  the  ragamuffin  is  laud- 
ing hia  to  the  skies.  Hark  ! — here  come  a  troop  of  a 
siisikr  description.  They  have  made  a  Latin  hymn 
BjMo  the  Tmlor  of  the  king,  and  are  singing  it  as  they 

Mille,  mille,  mille, 

Mille,  mille,  mille, 

BccollaTimiu,  unaa  homo  ! 

Mille,  mille,  mille,  miUe,  decolIaTlmus ! 

Mille,  mille,  mille ! 

TiTat  qai  mille  mille  oceidit ! 

Tantum  riiu  habet  nemo 

i^naDtam  aan^inia  effudit  !* 

which  may  be  thus  paraphrased. 

A  thouaiid,  a  tbonsand,  a  (boasaod, 

1  ibottaaod,  a  thousand,  a  thousand, 

We,  with  one  warrior,  have  slain ! 

A  tlKNnand,  a  tboueand,  a  ihouaand,  a  thousand, 

Siof  a  thousand  orer  again ! 

Soho ! — let  UB  sin; 

Lon;  life  to  oar  king. 

Who  knoclced  orer  a  thousand  so  fine  ! 

8obo ! — lei  tn  roar, 

He  ha«  giTen  ua  more 

Bed  gallon*  of  gore 

Than  aU  STria  can  furnish  of  wine  ! 

Do  yoa  hear  that  flourish  of  trumpets  ? 

Yes— the  king  is  coming!  Sec!— the  people  are 
aghast  with  admiration,  and  lifl  up  their  eyes  to  the 
beareos  in  reverence.  He  comes — he  is  coming — there 
he  is! 

Who?— where? — the  king? — do  not  behold  him — 
cannot  say  that  I  perceive  him. 

Then  you  must  be  blind. 

Very  possible.  Still  I  see  nothing  but  a  tumultuous 
mob  of  idiots  and  madmen,  who  are  busy  in  prostra- 
tin;  themselves  before  a  ^gantic  cameleopard,  and  en- 
dearoring  to  obtain  a  kiss  of  the  animal's  hoofs.  See ! 
the  beast  has  very  justly  kicked  one  of  the  rabble 
orer— and  another— and  another — ^and  another.  Indeed, 
I  cannot  help  admiring  the  animal  for  tlie  excellent  use 
he  is  making  of  his  feeL 

Rabble,  indeed ! — why  these  are  the  noble  and  free 
citizens  of  Epidaphne !  Beast,  did  you  say  ? — take  care 
tLit  you  are  not  overheard.  Do  you  not  perceive  that 
the  aniouil  has  the  visage  of  a  man  ?  Why,  my  dear 
sir,  that  cameleopard  is  no  other  than  Anliochus  Epl- 
phanes,  Antiochus  the  Illustrious,  King  of  Syria,  and 
the  most  potent  of  the  Autocrats  of  the  East!  It  is 
true  that  he  is  entitled,  at  times,  Antiochus  Epimanes, 
Anliochus  the  roadman — but  that  is  because  all  people 
have  not  the  capacity  to  appreciate  his  merits.  It  fs 
also  certain  that  he  is  at  present  ensconced  in  the  bide 
of  a  beast,  and  is  doing  his  best  to  play  the  part  of  a 
cameleopard — but  this  is  done  for  the  better  sustaining 
his  dimity  as  king.  Besides,  the  monarch  is  of  a 
gigantic  stature,  and  the  dress  is  therefore  neither  un- 
becoming nor  over  large.  We  may,  however,  presume 
he  would  not  have  adopted  it  but  for  some  occasion  of 
especial  state.  Such  you  will  allow  is  the  massacre  of 
a  thousand  Jews.  With  what  a  superior  dignity  the 
monvch  perambulates  upon  all  fours.    His  tail,  you 

•  FlaTios  Vopiscua  says  that  the  Hjmn  which  is  here  intro* 
doeed,  wao  sang  hy  the  rabble  upon  the  oceasion  of  Aurelian,  in 
the  Sarmatic  war,  having  slain  with  Us  own  hand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  of  ths  mutmj. 


perceive,  ia  held  aloft  by  his  two  principal  concubines, 
Elline  and  Argelais ;  and  his  whole  appearance  would 
be  infinitely  prepossessing,  were  it  not  for  the  protube- 
rance of  his  eyes,  which  will  certainly  start  out  of  his 
head,  and  the  queer  color  of  his  face,  which  has  become 
nondescript  from  the  quantity  of  wine  he  has  swal- 
lowed. Let  us  follow  to  the  Hippodrome,  whither 
he  is  proceeding,  and  listen  to  the  song  of  triumph 
which  he  is  commencing. 

Who  is  king  but  Epiphanes  ? 

Say — do  you  know  ? 

Who  is  king  but  Epiphanes  ? 

Brayo— bravo ! 

There  ia  none  but  Epiphanes, 

No— there  is  none : 

So  tear  down  the  temples, 

And  put  out  the  sun  ! 

Who  is  king  but  Epiphanes  f 

Say— do  you  know  ? 

Who  ia  king  but  Epiphanes  ? 

Bravo— bravo ! 

Well  and  strenuously  sung !  The  populace  are  hail- 
ing him  'Prince  of  Poets,'  as  well  as  'Glory  of  the 
East,*  'Delight  of  the  Universe,'  and  ' most  remarkable 
of  Cameleopard 8.'  They  have  encored  his  effusion-^ 
and,  do  you  hear  7 — he  is  singing  it  over  again.  When 
he  arrives  at  the  Hippodrome  he  will  be  crowned  with 
the  Poetic  Wreath  in  anticipation  of  his  victory  at  the 
approaching  Olympics. 

But,  good  Jupiter! — what  is  the  matter  in  the  crowd 
behind  us  7 

Behind  us  did  you  say  ? — oh  ! — ah ! — I  perceive.  My 
friend,  it  is  well  that  you  spoke  in  time.  Let  us  get 
into  a  place  of  safety  as  soon  as  possible.  Here ! — let 
us  conceal  ourselves  in  the  arch  of  this  aqueduct,  and  I 
will  infotm  you  presently  of  the  origin  of  this  commo- 
tion. It  has  turned  out  as  1  have  been  anticipating. 
The  singular  appearance  of  the  Cameleopard  with  the 
head  of  a  man,  has,  it  seems,  given  offence  to  the  no- 
lions  of  propriety  entertained  in  general  by  the  wild 
animals  domesticated  in  the  city.  A  mutiny  has  been 
the  result,  and  as  is  usual  upon  such  occasions,  all  hu- 
man efforts  will  be  of  no  avail  in  quelling  the  mob. 
Several  of  the  Syrians  have  already  been  devoured — 
but  the  general  voice  of  tlie  four-footed  patriots  seems 
to  be  for  eating  up  the  Cameleopard.  '  The  Prince  of 
Poets,'  therefore,  is  upon  his  hinder  legs,  and  running 
for  his  life.  His  courtiers  have  left  him  in  the  lurch, 
and  his  concubines  have  let  fall  his  tail.  'Delight  of 
the  Universe,' thru  art  in  a  sad  predicament!  'Glory 
of  the  East,'  thou  art  in  danger  of  mastication  !  There- 
fore never  regard  so  piteously  tliy  tail — it  will  undoubt- 
edly be  draggled  in  the  mud,  and  for  this  there  is  no 
help.  Look  not  behind  thee  then  at  its  unavoidable 
degradation— but  take  courage— ply  thy  legs  with  vi- 
gor— and  scud  for  the  Hippodrome !  Remember  that 
the  beasts  arc  at  thy  heels !  Acmember  that  thou  art 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Antioch'us,  the  Illustrious !— also 
'Prince  of  Poets,'  'Glory  of  the  East,  '  Delight  of  the 
Universe,'  and  '  most  remarkable  of  Cameleopards !» 
Heavens !  what  a  power  of  speed  thou  art  displaying  I 
What  a  capacity  for  leg-bail  thou  art  developing f  Run, 
Prince!  Bravo,  Epiphanes  !  Well  done,  Cameleopard ! 
Glorious  Antiochus!  He  runs!— he  moves !— he  flics ! 
Like  a  shell  from  a  catapult  he  approaches  the  Hippo- 
drome !  He  leaps! — ^hc  shrieks! — he  is  there!  This  is 
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well — for  badst  thou,  *  Glory  of  the  East,'  been  half  a 
■eoond  longer  in  reaching  the  gates  of  the  Amphitheatre, 
there  is  not  a  bear's  eub  in  Epidaphne  who  would  not 
have  had  a  nibble  at  thy  carcase.  Let  us  be  off-'Iet 
us  take  our  departure ! — ^for  we  shall  find  our  delicate 
modern  ears  unable  to  endure  the  vast  uproar  which  is 
about  to  commence  in  celebration  of  the  king's  escape ! 
Listen !  it  has  already  commenced.  See! — the  whole 
town  is  topsy-turvy. 

Surely  this  is  tlie  most  populous  city  of  the  East ! 
What  a  wilderness  of  people!  What  a  jumble  of  all 
ranks  and  ages !  What  a  multiplicity  of  sects  and  na- 
tions !  What  a  variety  of  costumes !  What  a  Babel  of 
languages !  What  a  screaming  of  beasts !  What  a  tink- 
ling of  instruments !  What  a  parcel  of  philosophers! 

Come  let  us  be  oflf! 

Stay  a  moment!  I  see  a  vast  hubbub  in  the  Hippo- 
drome.   What  is  the  meaning  of  it  I  beseech  you  7 

That?  Oh  nothing!  The  noble  and  free  citizens  of 
Epidaphne  being,  as  they  declare,  well  satisfied  of  the 
faith,  valor,  wisdom,  and  divinity  of  their  king,  and 
having,  moreover,  been  eye  witnesses  of  his  late  super- 
human agiiity,  do  tliink  it  no  more  than  their  duty  to 
invest  his  brows  (in  addition  to  the  Poetic  Crown)  with 
the  wreath  of  victory  in  the  foot  race — a  wreath  which 
it  is  evident  he  mutt  obtain  at  the  celebration  of  the 
next  Olympiad. 


TO  HELEN. 


Helen,  thy  beauty  is  to  me 
Like  those  Nicean  barks  of  yore, 

That  gently,  o'er  a  perfum'd  sea, 
The  weary  wayworn  wanderer  bore 
To  his  own  native  shore. 

On  desperate  s(as  long  wont  to  roam, 
Thy  hyacinth  hair,  thy  classic  face. 

Thy  Naiad  airs  have  brought  me  home 
To  the  beauty  of  fair  Greece, 

And  the  grandeur  of  old  Rome. 

Jjo!  in  that  little  window-niche 
How  statue-like  I  see  thee  stand  ! 
The  folded  scroll  within  thy  hand— 

Ah !  Psyche  from  the  regions  which 
Are  Holy  land !  e.  a.  r. 


ON  THE  POETRY  OF  BURNS  * 

BT  JAMES  F.  OTIS. 

If  we  take  the  different  definitions  of  the  term  "  Po- 
etry," that  have  been  given  this  beautiful  and  magical 
art  by  the  various  writers  upon  its  nature  and  proper- 
ties, as  each  supported  by  reason  and  fact,  we  shall 
hardly  arrive  at  any  degree  of  certainty  as  to  its  real 
meaning.    It  has  been  called  "  the  art  of  imitation,"  or 

*  Thia  paper  was  written  at  the  request  of  a  literary  society  of 
which  the  author  was  aineAiber,  and  the  facts  are  gathered  prin- 
cipally from  Currie.  Some  extracts  from  the  poei>8  own  letters, 
and  fktun  an  eloquent  reTiew  of  Lockhart*8  Burns,  which  ap- 
peared  a  few  years  since  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  are  interwo- 
ven, and  the  whole  Ojade  up  as  an  essay  to  be  "  read  not  print- 
ed.** 


mimickry.  Aristotle  and  Plato  characterize  it  as  "  the 
expression  of  thoughts  by  fictions ;"  and  there  are  iimo- 
merable  other  definitions,  none  of  wbidi  are  more  satis- 
factory to  the  student  than  is  that  of  the  celebrated 
"Blair."  He  says,  "  it  is  the  language  of  Passion,— or 
enlivened  Imagination,  formed,  most  commonly,  into 
regular  numbers.  The  primary  object  of  a  poet  is  to 
please f  and  to  move  ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  iroaginaiion 
and  the  passions  that  he  speaks.  He  may,  and  he 
ought  to  have  it  in  his  view  to  instruct  and  reform ;  hot 
it  is  indirectly^  and  by  pleating^  and  morm^,  that  he 
accomplishes  this  end.  His  mind  is  supposed  to  be 
animated  by  some  interesting  object  which  fires  his 
imagination  or  engages  his  passions:  and  which,  cf 
course,  communicates  to  his  style  a  peculiar  elcTaiion, 
suited  to  his  ideas,  very  different  from  that  mode  of 
expression  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  in  its  calm, 
ordinary  state."  And  this  definition  will  allow  of  being 
yet  more  particularly  and  minutely  understood  :  it  is 
susceptible  of  being  analyzed  still  farther,  and  described 
as  "  a  language,  in  which  fiction  and  imagination  may, 
with  propriety,  be  indulged  beyond  the  strict  limits  of 
truth  and  reality." 

Who  is  there  that  has  not  felt  the  power  of  Poetry? 
For  it  is  not  essential  that  it  be  embodied  in  regular  and 
finely  wrought  periods,  and  conveyed  to  the  ear  in  alter- 
nate rhyme,  and  made  to  harmonize  in  nicely- toned 
successions  of  sounds.    Who  is  there  that  has  not  felt 
its  power?  It  originated  with  the  very  nature  of  man; 
and  is  confined  to  no  nation,  age,  or  situation.    Thii*  is 
proved  by  the  well-attested  fact,  that  Poetry  ever  dimi- 
nishes in  strength  of  thought,  boldness  of  conception, 
and  power  of  embodying  striking  images,  in  proportlco 
as  it  becomes  polished  and  cultivated.    The  uncivilized 
tenant  of  our  forests  is,  by  naluref  a  Poet !  Whether  /.c 
would  lead  his  brcrhren  to  the  field  of  warfare,  or  con- 
clude with  the  white  man  a  treaty  of  peace  and  fufure 
amity,  still  his  style  evinces  the  same  grand  character- 
istic,— the  spirit  of  tnte  Poetry.    The  batbarous  Celt, 
the  benighted  Icelander,  and  the  earliest  and  most  unen- 
lightened nations  of  the  world,  as  described  on  the 
page  of  history,  are  proofs  of  the  principle  we  have 
been  considering  ;  and  it  was  not,  indeed,  until  society 
became  settled  and  civilized,  that  poetical  composition 
ceased  to  embrace  every  impulse  of  which  the  hutnan 
soul  is  susceptible.     It  was  not  till  then,  that,  in  the 
language  of  a  distinguished  writer,  "  Poetry  l>ecame  a 
separate  art,  calculated,  chiefly,  to  please;  and  confined, 
generally,  to  such  subjects  as  related  to  the  ima^inaiicn 
pnd  the  passions."    Then  was  it  that  there  arose,  natu- 
rally, divisions  in  the  classes  or  schools  of  Poetry,— as 
Lyric,  Elegiac,  Pastoral,  Didactic,    Descriptive,  and 
Dramatic     A  consideration  of  each  of  these  classes 
might  furnish  us  with  materiel  for  an  interesting  exaaii- 
nation  of  their  individual  peculiarities :  but  time  will  set 
permit  so  wide  a  range. 

Robert  Bueks  was  born  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1759,  in  the  town  of  Ayr,  in  Scotland.  His  pretensions 
by  birth,  were  a  descent  from  poor  and  humble,  bat 
honest  and  intelligent  parents ;  and  a  title  to  inherit  si! 
their  intelligence  and  virtue,  as  well  as  all  their  povoty* 
Upon  tlie  nature  of  these  pretensions.  Bums,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  dated  many  years  after,  takes  occasion  to 
say:  "I  have  not  Uie  most  distant  pretensions  to 
assume  that  character,  which  the  pye-ooatcd  guardiass 
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of  CKBrtwMW  call  a  gentlemaiL    When  at  Edtnbo- 

loogk  Int  winter,  I  got  acquainted  in  the  Herald's 

Ofiee;  aad  looking  through  that  granary  of  honors,  I 

thenboad  ahnost  erery  name  in  the  kingdom:  but 

Arar,— 

*  My  aocleDt  but  i^oUe  blood 
Bm  crepe  tbn>>  acoundrels  over  rioce  the  flood.'  '* 

His&therwas  a  native  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  but 
he  was  driven  by  various  misfortunes  to  Edinborough, 
and  ihence  still  farther  south  to  Ayrshire,  where  he  was 
first  employed  as  a  gardener  in  one  of  the  families  in 
t^t  Ticinity,  and  afterwards,  being  desirous  of  setlling 
in  life,  took  a  lease  of  a  little  form  of  seven  acres,  on 
which  he  reared  a  clay  cottage  with  his  own  hands,  and 
toon  after  married  a  wife.    The  first  fruit  of  this  union 
wss  our  poet,  whose  birth  took  place  two  years  there- 
after.    RiAiert,  during  his  early  days,  was  by  no  means 
a  fifwite  with  any  body.    He  was  remarkable,  how- 
ever, for  a  retentive  memory,  and  a  thoughtful  turn  of 
mind.    Hb  ear  was  dull,  and  his  voice  harsh  and  dis- 
sonant, and  he  evinced  no  musical  talent  or  poetical 
genius  until  his  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year.    It  is  pre- 
tended by  his  biographers,  (of  whom  there  have  been 
several,  and  who  all  agree  in  this  opinion,)  that  the 
seeds  of  Poetry  were  very  early  implanted  in  his  mind, 
and  that  the  recitations  and  fireside  chaunts  of  an  old 
crone,  who  was  familiar  in  his  father's  fiimily,  served  to 
cherish  tlieir  growth,  and  strengthen  their  hold  upon 
his  memory.    This  "auld  gudewife"  is  said  to  have 
had  the  largest  collection  in  the  country  of  tales  and 
songs  ooneeroing  fiiiries,  witches,  warlocks,  apparitions, 
giants,  dragons,  and  other  agents  of  romantic  fiction. 
Speakiog  of  these  tales  and  songs,  he  snys,  in  his  later 
years,  "so  strong  an  efiect  had  they  upon  my  imagina- 
tifMi,  that  even  to  this  hour,  in  my  nocturnal  rambles,  I 
am  fain  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  in  suspicious  places ; 
and,  though  nobody  can  feel  more  sceptical  than  I  have 
ever  done  in  such  matters,  yet  it  often  requires  an  efibrt 
of  Philosophy  to  shake  off  these  idle  terrors." 

When  Robert  was  in  his  seventh  year,  his  father 
quitted  the  birth-place  of  the  poet,  and  took  a  lease  of 
a  small  fium  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  called 
Mount  Oliphant.  He  had  been,  for  a  year  or  two  pre- 
vkms  to  this  event,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Murdoch,  who  is 
represented  as  being  a  very  worthy  and  acute  man, 
and  who  took  much  pains  with  the  education  of  the 
fxiture  poet.  In  fact,  his  father  had  previously  taught 
hira  arithmetic,  and  whatever  of  lore  could  be  gathered 
from  tb«  *'  big  ha*  bible,**  as  they  sat  by  their  solitary 
candle;  and  he  had  been  sent,  alternately  with  his 
brother,  a  week  at  a  time  during  a  summer's  quarter, 
to  a  writing  roaster  at  the  parish  school  at  Dairy  mple. 
But  Dr.  Murdoch,  his  faithful  friend  in  youth  and  age, 
instructed  him  in  English  Grammar,  and  aided  him  in 
the  acquisition  of  a  little  Frendi.  After  a  fortnight's 
iostructioo  in  the  latter  language,  he  was  able  to  trans- 
late it  into  English  prose,  but,  farther  than  this,  his 
new  attainment  was  never  of  much  advantage  to  him. 
Indeed,  his  attempts  to  speak  the  language  were  ridicu- 
lously futile  at  times.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  called 
in  Edinborough  at  the  house  of  an  accomplished  friend, 
a  lady  who  had  been  educated  in  France,  he  found  her 
eooversing  with  a  French  lady,  to  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced. The  French  woman  understood  English ;  but 
Bums  most  need  try  his  powers.    His  first  sentence 


was  intended  to  compliment  the  lady  on  her  apparent 
eloquence  in  conversation;  but  by  mistaking  some 
idiom,  he  made  the  lady  understand  that  she  was  too 
fond  of  hearing  herself  speak.  The  French  woman, 
highly  incensed,  replied,  that  there  were  more  instances 
of  vain  poets  than  of  talkative  women ;  and  Bums 
was  obliged  to  use  his  own  language  in  appeasing  her. 
He  attempted  the  LAtin,  but  his  success  did  not  encou- 
rage him  to  persevere.  And,  in  fine,  with  the  addition 
of  a  quarter's  attendance  to  Geometry  and  Surveying, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  a  few  lessons  at  a  country 
dancing  school,  I  have  now  mentioned  all  kis  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  a  scholastic  education.  He  says 
of  himself,  in  allusion  to  his  boyish  days,  "  though  it 
cost  the  schoolmaster  many  thrashings,  I  made  an  excel- 
lent English  scholar;  and  by  the  time  I  was  ten  or 
eleven  years  of  age,  I  was  a  critic  in  substantives,  verbe 
and  particles.'* 

As  soon  as  young  Burns  had  strength  to  work,  he 
was  employed  as  a  laborer  upon  his  father's  farm.  At 
twelve  he  was  a  good  ploughman ;  a  year  later  he 
assisted  at  the  threshing-floor;  and  was  his  fiither's 
main  dependance  at  fifteen,  there  being  no  hired  labors 
ers,  male  or  female,  in  the  family  at  the  time.  In  one 
of  his  letters,  (and  it  is  by  extracting  copiously  from 
them,  that  I  propose  chiefly  to  narrate  his  history,)  he 
remarks  upon  this  subject — "  I  saw  my  father's  situa- 
tion entailed  on  me  perpetual  labor :  the  only  two  open- 
ings by  which  I  could  enter  the  temple  of  fortune,  were 
the  gate  of  niggardly  economy,  or  the  path  of  little, 
chicaning  bargain-making.  The)!rtl  is  so  contracted 
an  aperture,  I  never  could  squeeze  myself  into  it ;  the 
last  I  always  hated — there  was  contamination  in  the 
very  entrance!"  And  it  was  this  kind  of  life, — the 
cheerless  gloom  of  a  hermit,  with  the  unceasing  toil  of 
a  galley-slave,  that  brought  him  to  his  sixteenth  year, 
at  about  which  period  he  first  perpetrated  the  sin  of 
rhyming.  Of  this  you  shall  have  an  account  in  the 
author's  own  language. 

<*Toa  know  our  country  custom  of  eovpling  a  man  and  wo- 
man together  as  partners  in  the  laborscrf*  harvest.  In  my  flfVsenth 
autumn  my  partner  was  a  bewitching  creature,  a  year  younger 
than  myself.  My  scarcity  of  English  denies  me  the  power  of 
doing  her  justice  in  that  language  ;  but  you  know  the  Scottish 
idiomi — 9he  tM«  «  bonnie,  $ieeet,  tonne  la*$.  In  abort,  she  alto- 
gether, unwiuingly  to  herself,  initiated  me  in  that  delicious  pas- 
sion, which,  in  spite  of  acid  disappointment,  rigid  prudence,  and 
book-worm  philosophy,  I  hold  lobe  the  first  of  human  Joys,  our 
dearest  blessing  here  below !  How  she  caught  the  contagion  I 
cannot  tell.  Tou  medical  people— (he  was  addressing  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Moore)  you  medical  people  talk  much  of  Infection 
from  breathing  the  same  air,  the  touch,  kc,  but  I  never  expressly 
said  I  loved  her.  Indeed,  I  did  not  know  myself  why  I  liked  so 
much  to  loiter  behind  with  her,  when  returning  in  the  eTening 
from  our  labors ;  why  the  tones  of  her  voice  made  my  heart- 
strings thrill  like  an  fiolian  harp;  and  particularly  why  mj 
pulse  beat  such  a  furious  ratan,  when  I  plucked  the  cruel  net- 
tle-stings and  thistles  from  her  little  white  hand.  Among  her 
other  love-inspiring  qualities,  she  sung  sweetly  ;  and  it  was  her 
favorite  reel,  to  wiiich  I  attempted  giving  an  embodied  vehicle  in 
rhyme.  I  was  not  so  preflnnptuous  as  to  imagine  that  I  could 
make  verses  like  printed  ones,  composed  by  men  who  bad  Greek 
and  Latin :  but  my  girl  song  a  song,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
composed  by  a  country  laird*s  so«)  upon  a  neighboring  maiden 
with  whom  he  was  in  love !  and  I  saw  no  reason  why  /  might 
not  rhyme  as  well  as  he;  for,  excopthig  that  he  could  shear 
sheep  and  cast  peats,  (his  father  living  In  the  mooriancb,)  be  had 
no  more  scAofar  craft  than  mjsalf." 

Thus,  with  Burns,  began  Love  and  Poetry.    This, 
his  first  efibrt,  b  valuable,  moqb  from  the  promiM  it 
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gave  of  his  future  excellence  as  a  poet,  than  for  any 

intrinsic  merit  which  it  possessed  as  a  performance  of 

80  gifted  a  genius.    I  have  been  the  more  particular  in 

describing  the  circumstances  attending  the  composition 

of  these,  his  earliest  verses,  for  the  proof  they  afford  of 

the  truth  of  the  general  remark,  that  of  all  the  poetical 

compositions  of  Burns,  his  love-songs,  and  amatory 

poetry  are  far  the  best     His  feelings  predominated 

over  his  fancy,  and  whenever  the  latter  is  introduced 

we  are  forced  to  deem  it  an  intrusion  for  the  strong 

contrast  it  presents  with  the  native  and  characteristic 

simplicity  of  his  more  natural  and  heartfelt  effusions. 

Referring  to  the  predilections  which  I  have  said  gave 

a  character  to  so  large  a  portion  of  his  poetical  writings, 

he  says, — '*  My  heart  was  completely  tinder,  and  was 

eternally  lighted  up  by  some  goddess  or  other :  and,  as 

in  every  other  warfare  in  this  world,  my  fortune  was 

various;   sometimes  I  was  received  with  favor,  and 

sometimes  I  was  mortified  with  a  repulse.*'    And  in 

another  letter  ho  says  farther,  '*  Another  circumstance 

in  my  life  which  made  some  alterations  in  my  mind 

and  manners,  was,  that  I  spent  my  nineteenth  summer 

on  a  smuggling  coast,  a  good  distance  from  home,  at  a 

noted  school,  to  learn  mensuration,  surveying,  dialling, 

&c.  in  which  I  made  a  pretty  good  progress.    But  I 

made  a  greater  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind. 

Scenes  of  riot  and  roaring  dissipation  were,  till  now, 

new  to  me ;  but  I  was  no  enemy  to  social  life.    For  all 

that,  I  went  on  with  a  high  hand  in  my  geometry  till 

the  sun  entered  Virgo^  (a  month,  which  is  always  a 

carnival  in  my  bosom,)  when  a  charming  fair  one,  who 

lived  next  door  to  the  school,  overset  my  trigonometry, 

and  set  me  off  at  a  tangent  from  the  sphere  of  my  duties. 

I,  however,  struggled  on  with  my  sines  and  c9-tines  for 

a  few  days  more,  but  stepping  into  the  garden  one 

charming  noon  to  take  the  sun's  altitude,  there  I  met 

my  angel, 

"  Like  Proserpine,  gathering  flowers, 
Horseir,  a  fairer  flower." 

tt  was  in  vain  to  think  of  doing  any  more  good  at  school. 
The  remaining  weeks  I  staid  I  did  nothing  but  craze 
the  faculties  of  my  soul  about  her,  or  steal  out  to  meet 
her.  And  the  two  last  nights  of  my  stay  in  the  country, 
had  sleep  been  a  mortal  sin,  the  image  of  this  modest 
and  innocent  girl  had  kept  me  guiltless," 

This  brings  us  to  a  period,  which  the  poet  calls  an 
important  era  in  his  life — his  twenty-third  year;  and 
he  explains  this  in  the  following  naive  and  character- 
istic style.  "  Partly  through  whim,  and  portly  that  1 
wished  to  set  about  doing  something  in  life,  I  joined  a 
flax-dresser  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Irvine  to  learn 
his  trade.  This  was  an  unlucky  affair ;  as  we  were 
welcoming  in  the  new  year  with  a  carousal,  our  shop 
took  fire  and  burnt  to  ashes,  and  I  was  left  like  a  (rue 
poet,  not  worth  a  sixpence."  About  this  time  the 
clouds  of  misfortune  thickened  around  his  fatlier's  head, 
who,  indeed,  was  atk^dy  far  gone  in  a  consumption; 
and  to  crown  the  distresses  incident  to  his  situation,  a 
girl,  to  whom  he  was  engaged  to  be  married,  jilted  him 
with  peculiar  drcumstanccs  of  mortification. 

During  his  residence  at  Irvine,  our  poet  was  misera- 
bly poor  and  dispirited.  His  food  consisted  chiefly  of 
oat  meal,  an4  this  was  sent  to  him  from  his  father's 
family ;  and  so  small  was,  of  necessity,  his  allowance, 
thai  he  was  oUiged  to  borrow  often  of  a  neighbor,  until 


he  should  again  be  supplied.  He  was  very  melancholy 
with  the  idea,  that  the  dreams  of  future  eminence  and 
distinction  which  his  imagination  had  presenied  to  his 
mind,  were  on/y  dreams ;  and  to  dissipate  this  melan- 
choly his  resource  was  society  with  its  enjoyments. 
The  incidents  to  which  I  have  alluded  took  place  some 
years  before  the  publication  of  his  poems.  A  boat  tliis 
time  William  Burns  removed  from  Mount  Olipfaant  to 
Lochlea,  and  later  still,  to  the  parish  of  Tarboltoo, 
where,  as  we  are  informed  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Mur- 
doch, written  in  1799,  that  "  Robert  wrote  most  of  his 
poems."  It  was  in  Tarbolton  that  Burns  establisbed  a 
debating  club,  which  consisted  of  the  poet,  his  brother 
Gilbert,  and  five  or  six  other  young  peasants  of  the 
neighborhood — the  laws  and  regulations  for  which  were 
furnished  by  the  former.  Among  these  members  was 
David  Si  liar,  to  whom  the  two  beautiful  poems,  entitled 
"  Episllcs  to  Davie,  a  brother  poet,"  were  addressed. 
Some  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  club  are  so 
peculiar,,  and  bespeak  so  forcibly  the  character  of  their 
author,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  transcribe 
some  of  them.  The  eighth  is  in  the  following  words: 

*<  Every  member  shall  attend  at  the  meetings,  without  he  can 
give  a  proper  excuse  for  not  auending.  And  it  is  desired,  tbat 
every  one  who  cannot  nuend  will  send  hia  excuse  w^iih  aoma 
other  member:  and  he  who  shall  be  absent  three  meeiinsf 
without  sending  auch  excuse,  ahail  be  aummoneil  to  the  efub 
night,  when  if  he  fail  to  appear,  or  send  an  excuse,  he  shAll  be 
excluded." 

And  the  tenth  and  last  rule  is  worthy  of  particular 
notice,  and  a  part  of  it  of  incorporation  into  the  code 
even  of  more  extensive  and  more  pretending  societies : 
if  as  as  follows: 

"  Every  man  proper  for  a  member  of  this  club,  mi»t  have  a 
frank,  honest,  open  heart— above  any  thin*  low  or  mean,  and 
must  be  a  professed  lover  of  the  female  sex.  No  haughty,  Mif- 
conceited  person,  who  looka  upon  himaelf  as  superior  to  the  real 
of  the  club— and  especially  no  mean  spirited,  worldly  mortal, 
whose  only  will  is  to  heap  up  money,  shall,  upon  any  pretenec 
whatever,  be  admitted.  In  short,  the  proper  person  for  this  so- 
ciety, is  a  cheerful,  honest'hearted  lad— who,  if  be  has  a  frie-cd 
that  is  true,  a  mistress  that  is  kind,  and  as  much  wealth  as  gen- 
teely  to  make  both  ends  meet,  Is  just  as  happy  as  this  world  eaa 
make  him." 

But  I  must,  however  reluctantly,  omit  many  interest- 
ing particulars  in  the  earlier,  and  more  private  life  of 
our  poet,  and  hasten  to  his  visit  to  fklinborough  in  the 
winter  of  1786.  The  celebrated  Dugald  Stewart,  Pn>> 
fessor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinborough, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Currie,  alludes  to  several  of  Burns's 
early  poems,  and  avers,  that  it  was  upon  his  showing  a 
volume  of  them  to  Henry  McKenzie,  (the  celebrated 
author  of  "  The  Man  of  Feeling,")  that  this  gentleman 
introduced  the  rustic  bard  to  the  notice  of  the  public, 
in  the  xcvii  No.  of  The  Lounger,  which  justly  famous 
periodical  paper  was  then  in  the  course  of  publieatioa, 
and  bad  long  been  a  favorite  work  with  the  young  poet. 

Depressed  by  poverty,  and  chagrined  with  the  con- 
trasts which  fate  seemed  malignantly  bent  upon  oppos* 
ing  to  his  ambitious  aspirations,  his  only  object,  at  last, 
had  been  to  accumulate  the  petty  sum  of  nine  gtiioeaii^ 
(which  he  did  by  the  publication  of  a  few  of  his  poems,) 
and  to  take  passage  in  the  steerage  of  a  ship  bound  to 
the  West  Indies,  determined  to  become  a  negro  driver, 
or  any  thing  else,  so  that  he  could  escape  the  fangs  of 
that  merciless  pack,  the  bailifis ;  for,  said  he, 

"  Hungry  roin  had  me  In  the  wind." 
He  had  taken  leave  of  hia  friends — had  despatched  Mr 
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jiRgkdhcrfto  the  ressel — ^had  written  his  Farewell  Song^, 

which  beaof  to  the  beautiful  air  of  **  Roslin  Castle," 

and  wiiieh  doses  with, 

*'  Adten,  my  friends ! — Adiea,  my  fo«fl ! 
My  peace  wich  tbeae,  my  loye  with  those : 
The  bunting  uara  my  heen  declare, 
Farewell,  the  boanie  baoka  of  Ayr !" 

vhen  a  letter  from  Dr.  Blacklock,  elicited  by  a  perusal 
of  the  ▼oiume  to  which  I  have  just  now  alluded,  opened 
for  him  new  prospects  to  his  poetic  ambition,  by  in- 
▼iuni»  him  to  Edinborough.  Thither,  then,  he  went — 
sbJ  his  reception  by  all  classes,  ages  and  ranks,  was  as 
flattering  as,  in  his  most  sanguine  aspirations,  he  could 
hare  desired.  Dr.  Robertson,  the  celebrated  historian, 
Dr.  Blair,  Dr.  Gregory,  Professor  Stewart,  Mr.  Mc- 
Keozie,  and  many  more  men  of  letters  were  particularly 
iDterested  in  his  reception,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
genius.  He  became,  from  his  first  entrance  into  Edin- 
borougb,  the  object  of  universal  attention,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  [here  was  no  possibility  of  rewarding  his  merits 
too  highly.  Mr.  Lockhart,  the  latest  and  most  eloquent 
of  the  numerous  biographers  of  Bums,  has  a  note,  con- 
taining an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Sir  Waller  Scott, 
And  furnished  by  the  latter  for  his  work,  which  is  too 
interesting  to  be  passed  over.  It  relates  to  a  personal 
interrew  of  Sir  Walter  with  our  poet,  during  his  first 
Ttsit  to  Edinborough. 

•'As  for  Bums,"  writes  he,  "I  may  truly  say,  *  Vir- 
gilium  vidi  tantum.*  I  was  a  lad  of  fifteen  in  1786-7, 
when  he  came  first  to  Eldinborough,  but  had  sense  and 
feeling  enough  to  be  much  interested  in  his  poetry,  and 
would  have  given  the  world  to  know  him :  but  I  had 
very  little  acquaintance  with  any  literary  people,  and 
still  l^ss  with  the  gentry  of  the  west  country,  the  two 
sets  that  he  most  frequented."  .....  "As  it  was,  I  saw 
him  one  day  at  the  late  venerable  Professor  Fergusson*s, 
where  there  were  several  gentlemen  of  literary  reputa* 
tation,  among  whom  I  remember  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart.  Of  course,  we  youngsters  sat  silent, 
looked,  and  listened.  The  only  thing  I  remember, 
which  was  remarkable  in  Bums's  manner,  was  the  effect 
produced  upon  him  by  a  print,  with  the  ideas  suggested 
to  his  mind  upon  reading  the  story  whereof,  (written 
Qoder  it)  he  was  moved  even  to  tears.  He  asked  whose 
the  lines  were  7  and  it  chanced  that  nobody  but  myself 
remembered  that  they  occur  in  a  half  forgotten  poem  of 
Langhome's.  I  passed  this  information  to  Burns  by  a 
friend,  and  I  was  rewarded  with  a  look  and  a  word, 
which,  though  of  mere  civility,  I  then  received,  and  still 

recoiled,  with  very  great  pleasure." "His  person," 

continues  Sir  Walter,  "  was  strong  and  robust ;  his 
mannen  rustic,  not  clownish,  a  sort  of  dignified  plain- 
ness and  simplicity.  There  was  a  strong  expression 
of  sense  and  shrewdness  in  all  his  lineaments :  the  eye, 
alone,  I  think,  indicated  the  poetical  character  and 
temperamenL  It  was  large,  and  of  a  dark  cast,  which 
glowed,  (I  say  literally  glowed,)  when  he  spoke  with 

feeling  or  interest" "I  never  saw  another  such 

eye  in  a  human  head,  though  1  have  seen  the  most  dis- 
tin^ished  men  of  my  time.  His  conversation  expressed 
perfect  self-confidence,  without  the  slightest  presump- 
tion." 

AAer  making  a  few  more  observations  with  relation 
to  the  poet's  oonversation  and  manner,  the  writer  I  have 
been  quoting  eoncludea  bis  reminiscence  as  follows: 


"  This  is  all  I  can  tell  you  about  Bursas  I  never  saw  him 
again,  except  in  the  street,  where  he  did«el  tecognlae  me,  as  I 
could  not  expect  he  should.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  his  dress 
corresponded  with  his  manner.  He  was  Itlce  a  farmer*  dressed 
in  his  best,  to  dine  with  the  laird.  J  was  told,  but  did  not  observe 
it,  thai  bis  address  to  females  was  extremely  deferential,  and 
always  with  a  turn  to  the  pathetic  or  humorous,  which  engaged 
their  attention  particularly.  I  do  not  Icnow  that  I  can  add  any 
thing  to  these  recollections  of  forty  years  since.** 

These  are  extracts,  that,  one  day  or  other,  will  be 
looked  upon  as  curiosities  in  literature,  and  will  be  in* 
estiroably  precious:  at  present,  I  fear  me,  an  apology 
should  follow  their  introduction,  at  such  length :  but  I 
shall  only  say  in  the  language  of  another,  in  excuse  for 
dwelling  so  long  on  this  incident  in  the  life  of  Burns, 
that  it  forms  "  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  modern  literature." 

But  if  this,  his  first  winter  in  Edinborough,  produced 
a  favorable  effect  upon  the  future  fame  of  Robert  Burns, 
as  a  poet,  it  was  also  the  source  of  vast  unhappiness  to 
him,  during  his  after  life.  Not  only  was  he  admitted 
to  the  company  of  men  of  letters  and  virtue,  but  he  was 
pressed  into  the  society  of  those,  whose  social  habits, 
and  love  of  the  pleasures  of  life  were  their  chief  attrac- 
tions. When  among  his  snperiors  in  rank  and  intelli- 
gence, his  carriage  was  decorous  and  diffident:  but 
among  others,  his  boon  companions,  he,  in  his  turn, 
was  lord  of  the  ascendant :  and  thlis  commenced  a  ca- 
reer, which,  had  its  outset  been  a  more  prudent  one, 
wonid  probably  not  have  closed  until  a  later  period,  nor 
without  a  much  greater  measure  of  glory  and  honor  to 
him,  who  was  thus  unfortunately  misguided. 

During  the  residence  of  Burns  at  Edinborough,  he 
published  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  poems,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  visit  other  parts  of  his  native  coun- 
try, and  some  parts  of  England  beside.  Having  done 
this,  he  returned,  and  during  most- of  the  following  win- 
ter, we  find  him  again  in  the  gay  and  literary  metropo- 
lis, much  less  an  object  of  novelty,  and,  of  course,  of 
general  attention  and  interest,  than  before.  Unable  to 
find  employment  or  occupation  of  a  literary  nature,  h» 
quitted  Edinborough  in  the  spring  of  1788,  and  took  the 
farm  of  Ellisland,  near  Dumfries :  besides  advancing 
2001.  for  the  liberation  of  his  brother  Gilbert  from  some 
difficulties  into  which  certain  agricultural  misfortunes 
had  involved  him.  He  was,  soon  after,  united  to  his 
"  bonnie  Jean,"  the  theme  of  so  much  of  his  delightful 
verse,  and  employed  himself  in  stocking  and  cultivating.  ^ 
his  farm,  and  rebuilding  the  dwelling  house  upon  it. 
There  Is  an  anecdote  of  him  in  the  history  furnished  by 
Dr.  Currie,  the  truth  of  which  Mr.  Lockhart  seems  dis- 
poned to  question :  his  doubts  originate  from  a  eonside- 
ration  of  the  absurd  costume  in  which  the  older  biogra- 
pher has  seen  fit  to  invest  the  poet  in  his  narration. 
As  this  is  the  only  exception  taken  to  it,  and  as  it  is 
certainly  illustrative  of  Burns*s  character  and  manners 
in  other  respects,  and  as  it  is  related,  too,  upon  so  good 
authority,  I  shall  venture  to  introduce  it  in  this,  its  pro- 
per place,  in  point  of  lime. 

"  In  the  summer  of  1791,  two  English  gentlemen,  who  hsd  be- 
fore met  Burns  at  Edinborough,  paid  a  visit  id  Mm  In  Ellisland. 
On  calling  at  his  house,  they  were  Informed  that  he  had  walked 
out  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  and,  dismounting  from  their  horses, 
they  proceeded  in  search  of  him.  On  a  rock  that  projected  into 
the  stream,  they  saw  a  man  employed  in  angling,  of  a  singular 
appearance.  He  had  a  cap,  made  of  a  fox's-skto,  en  his  head, 
a  looss  grsai  ooac  fixed  round  him  by  a  belt,  from  which  depend- 
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ed  an  enormous  Highland  broadsword.  It  was  Bums.  He  re- 
ceived them  with  great  cordiality,  and  asked  them  to  share  his 
humble  dinner;  an  inritation  which  they  accepted.  On  the  table 
thej  found  boiled  beef  with  Tegeiables  and  barlej-broCh,  after 
the  manner  of  Scotland,  of  which  tbej  partook  heartily.  A'ter 
dinner,  the  bard  told  them  Ingenuously  that  he  had  no  wine  to 
offer  them— nothing  better  than  Highland  whiskey,  a  bottle  of 
which  Mrs.  Burns  set  on  the  board.  He  produced,  at  the  same 
time,  bis  punch-bowl,  made  of  FnTerary  marble ;  and  mixing  the 
spirit  with  water  and  sugar,  filled  their  glasses,  and  invited  ihem 
to  drink.  The  trHvellers  were  in  hsste,  and  besides,  the  flavor 
of  the  whiskey  to  their  §<ntthron  palates  was  scarcely  tolerable : 
but  the  generous  poet  offered  them  his  best,  and  his  ardent  hos- 
pitality they  found  it  impossible  to  resist.  Burns  was  in  his 
happiest  mood,  And  the  charms  of  his  cooreiaation  were  alto- 
gether fascinating.  He  ranged  over  a  great  variety  of  topics, 
illuminating  whatever  he  touched.  He  related  the  tales  or  his 
Infancy  and  his  youth  ;  he  recited  some  of  the  gayest,  and  some 
of  the  tenderest  of  his  poems :  in  the  wildest  of  his  strains  of 
mirth  he  threw  in  some  touches  of  melancholy,  and  spread  around 
him  the  electric  emotions  of  his  powerful  mind.  The  Highland 
whiskey  improved  in  its  flavor ;  the  bowl  was  more  than  once 
emptied,  and  as  often  replenished:  the  guests  of  oUr  poet  forgat 
the  flight  of  time  and  the  dictates  of  prudence  ;  at  the  hour  of 
midnight  they  lost  their  way  in  returning  to  Dumfries,  and  could 
scarcely  distinguish  it,  when  assisted  by  the  morning's  dawn." 

On  his  farm  at  Ellisland,  Bums  continued  some  few 
years  ;  but  the  novelty  of  his  situation  soon  wore  off, 
and  then  returned  the  irregularities,  to  which,  from  his 
warm  imagination,  and  his  love  of  society,  and  his  in- 
dependent turn  of  mind,  he  was  so  strongly  predisposed. 
Fearing  that  his  farm  alone  would  be  insufBcicnt  to 
procure  for  him  that  independence,  which  he  had  hoped 
one  day  or  other  to  attain,  he  applied  for  and  obtained 
the  office  of  exciseman,  or  as  it  was  vulgarly  called 
guager,  for  the  district  in  which  he  lived.  About  the 
year  1792,  he  was  solicited  to  contribute  to  a  collection 
of  Scottish  songs,  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Edinborough.  Abandoning  his  farm,  which,  from  ne- 
glect and  mismanagement  was  by  no  means  productive, 
and  receiving  from  the  Board  of  Excise  nn  appointment 
to  a  new  district,  with  a  salary  of  70L  per  annum,  he 
removed  to  a  small  house  in  Dumfries,  and  commenced 
the  fulfilment  of  his  literary  engagement  wiih  Mr. 
Thompson.  His  principal  songs  were  written  during 
tiiis  time,  and  day  after  day  was  adding  heighth  and 
durability  to  the  towering  and  imperishable  monument, 
which  will  hand  down  his  name  and  fame  to  many 
generations. 

But  now  commences  his  rapid  and  melancholy  decay, 
the  fast  witherin}?  consumption  of  his  mental  and  phy- 
sical faculties.  His  had  been  a  short  but  brillinnt  course 
in  literature — a  short  and  melancholy  one  indeed,  in 
other  respects.  Defeated  in  his  hopes,  mortified  in  the 
discovery  that  of  the  two  classes  of  friends  who  offered 
him  their  society  and  their  example  in  the  outset  of  his 
career,  he  had  chosen  the  least  improving  and  efficient 
as  his  guides  and  counsellors — lie  fast  declined  into  that 
common  receptacle  of  dust  which  covers  alike  the  re- 
mains of  the  gifted  and  the  simple,  the  prudent  and  the 
weak.  He  was  worn  with  toil  and  poverty,  and  dis- 
appointed hope. 

**  Can  the  laborer  rest  fVom  his  labor  too  soon  ? 
He  had  toiled  all  the  morning,  and  slumbered  at  noon." 
*»*aaeea 

Imprudent  in  the  declaration  of  his  political  sentiments. 
Bums  lost  the  path  to  preferment  in  the  line  of  his  po- 
litical duties ;  easily  enticed  beyond  the  sway  of  his 
sober  and  virtuous  resolutions,  he  became  tyoken  in 


health,  and  destitute  of  resooroet ;  too  proad  to  beg 
and  too  proud  to  complain,  his  temper  became  irritable 
and  gloomy,  and  at  length  a  fever,  attended  ^ilh  d^ 
rium  and  debility,  terminated  his  life  in  the  thirty -eii^ih 
year  of  his  age.  Leaving  a  widow,  who  is  still  liTing  in 
the  house  where  he  died,*  and  four  sons,  of  wrfaom  three 
are  also  at  present  living.  Thus  died  Robert  Boms, 
"  poor,  but  not  in  debt,  and  bequeathing  to  posterity  a 
name,  the  fame  of  which  will  not  soon  be  ecIipsecL" 

Burnt,  though  he  sometimes  forigot  his  homage  to  the 
purer  and  brighter  and  more  enduring  orbs  cf  heaven, 
in  chasing  the  ignis  fatuus  lights  of  earth,  moat  erer 
interest  us  as  a  poet  and  a  man.  A  great  many  con- 
siderations may  be  properly  urged  in  answer  to  the  too 
common,  and  far  from  just  charges  upon  his  moral  cha- 
racter. I  am  of  opinion,  that  his  own  declaration,  made 
not  many  months  previous  to  his  death,  is  capable  of 
full  and  complete  support  and  proof,  by  a  reference  to 
all  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  When  accused  of  dis- 
loyalty to  his  government,  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  dis- 
tinguished friend — 

"  In  your  hands,  sir,  permit  me  to  lodge  my  strong  disarowaJ, 
and  defiance  of  such  slanderous  falsehoods.  Be  assured — and 
tell  the  world,  that  Burns  was  a  poor  man  from  his  bbih,  and  an 
exciseman  from  necessity ;  but^I  will^zj  it !  the  sterling  of  his 
honesty,  poverty  couid  not  debase,  and  bis  independent  British 
spirit,  oppression  might  bend,  but  could  not  subdue  !** 

I  have  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  crisis  of  Bum&^s 
fate  was  his  visit,  his^sl  visit  to  Edinborough.     From 
that  event  may  be  dated  the  complete  establishment  of 
his  character  during  his  after  life ;  and  with  those  who 
received  him  there,  and  undertook  the  task  of  doing 
what  they,  in  their  wisdom,  thought  expedient  for  the 
cultivation  of  his  genius,  and  for  his  advancement  or 
settlement  in  life,  must,  I  think,  rest  the  credit  or  the 
blame  of  much — of  almost  oU  his  future  excellence  or 
failure.    Burns  went  into  the  midst  of  that  gay  and 
literary  circle,  ready  and  liable  to  receive  the  most 
striking  impressions,  as  the  guides  of  his  opinions  and 
the  regulators  of  his  actions.    It  was  another  work! !  It 
had  all  the  freshness  of  a  new  existence  in  the  eyes, 
and  to  the  mind  of  the  rustic  Ayrshire  bard.    Strong- 
minded  and  high-hearted  as  he  was,  he  could  not  but 
look  up  to  his  new  friends  and  patrons,  as  exemplars 
for  his  own  imitation  :  and  although  he  was  not  risia*'y 
perplexed  with  the  flashings  of  these  new  and  unaccus> 
tomed  lights,  yet  he  was,  at  heart,  led  astray  by  tlienu 
They  were  like  the  fabled  corpse-fires,  which  danced 
merrily  before  the  wildered  eyes  of  the  traveller,  Iiiring 
him  onward  to  his  doom — a  grave  !  He  had  left  the 
"bonnie  banks  of  Ayr,*'  a  young  plant,  shooting  luxuri- 
antly up  into  a  tall  and  rugged,  but  healthful  tree;  and 
it  was  upon  the  new  soil,  into  which  it  had  been  trans- 
planted, that  this  beautiful  exotic  received  an  inclination 
which  was  destined  to  be  a  final  one.    And  yet  I  would 
not  tlirow  upon  the  lame  of  such  men  as  Stewart,  and 
Blair,  and  Robertson,  and  McKenzie,  the  imputation  of 
design,  or  even  of  imprudence,  in  thus  being  accessory 
to  the  melancholy  ruin,  which  followed  the  Tictim*s 
acceptance  of  their  kind,  and  really  benevolent  patron- 
age.   It  is  only  to  be  lamented  that  upon  his  arrival 
at  Edinburgh,  he  was  not  introduced  ai  onee^  and  cbR<v 
into  that  circle,  which  might  reasonably  have  been  de- 
signated as  the  only  one,  in  which  sach  a  genins  and 

*  Since  deceased. 
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ciwractCT  as  Burns's  oould  be  duly  appreciated  and  cul- 
tivated. Bat  the  secret  is,  he  was  regarded  by  them, 
fl¥  as  a  being  for  their  ajfnqMlJbf  ,  but  a  thing  for  the 
indaSgeaet  of  their  cioieaily.  In  the  language  of  another, 
"B/  the  great  he  waa  treated  in  the  customary  fashion ; 
entertained  at  their  tables  and  dismissed :  certain  modica 
of  podding  and  praise  are,  from  time  to  time,  gladly 
exchaoged  for  the  fascination  of  his  presence ;  which 
cxdiange  once  effected,  the  bargain  is  finished,  and 
each  party  goes  his  scTeral  way." 

Intfead  of  treating  with  him,  as  a  man,  whose  genius 
eDUIed  him  to  a  stand  upon  their  own  proud  and  dis- 
tinguished level,  all  uncultimted  and  unpolished  as  that 
geaios  was — they  uniTersally  spoke  to  him,  and  qfhim, 
as  an  object  of  patronage — as  something  that  was  to 
become  Taluable  to  the  world,  only  through  ththr  in- 
strumentality. This  feeling,  this  mode  of  treatment, 
are  not  to  be  objected  to,  in  themselves  considered : 
tberr  existence  was  natural,  and,  rightly  conducted, 
mi^t  have  been  made  productive  of  much  good,  and 
lasting  happiness  to  him,  who  was  their  subjecL  But 
Boras  was  not  the  man  to  rest  quietly  under  the  most 
Impressive  burthen  that  a  proud  man  can  ever  feel — 
P^reiMge.  And  thus  his  relative  situation  to  his  lite- 
rary friends  eoold  not  but  be  viewed  by  a  mind  so  sen- 
sitive as  his  own,  in  its  true  character.  And  we  find 
(as  soon  as  the  novelty  of  a  "  ploughman-poet"  had 
worn  off-^as  every  fiuhionable  novelty  tcttf  wear  off  in 
time,)  that  our  poet  began  to  remember  that  "  a  life  of 
pleasure  and  praise  would  not  support  his  family,"  and 
having  experienced  a  portion  of  these  reverses,  which 
they,  who  depend  on  popular  favor  and  flattery,  must 
ever  find  inaepaiBbie  Uierefrom — ^we  see  him  stocking 
his  little  form,  and  soon  after  adding  the  emoluments  of 
the  office  of  exciseman  for  the  district  of  Ayr,  to  his 
scanty  income.    And  here  he  might  have  been 

*'  Content  to  breathe  his  native  air, 
Oa  hte  own  groand," 

bat  for  bis  kind  yet  misjudging  friends,  "  the  patrons," 
as  they  were  called,  "of  his  genius."  Unfortunately  for 
his  future  peace,  each  new  arrival  at  his  little  home  of 
Eilislaod,  of  those  who  had  known  him  at  Edinborough, 
famished  proof  that  his  old  habits  of  conviviality  were 
onhr  iDtemipied,  but  by  no  means  broken :  And  it  was 
only  by  the  frequency  of  these  opportunities  of  good 
dwer  in  the  society  of  the  gay  companions  of  his  city 
life,  that  he  became  inattentive  to  his  agricultural  con- 
cerns, and  that  he  finally  lost  the  composure  and  hap- 
piness, which  were  the  attendants  of  his  new  situation, 
and  with  these  was  lost  his  inclination  to  temperate 
and  assidoous  exertion. 

I  would  not  be  underatood  as  denying,  in  this  argu- 
ment, a  previous,  perhaps  a  naiural  tendency  in  the 
charaeter  of  Bums,  to  undue  and  intemperate  excite- 
ment: but  the  impression  upon  my  own  mind  is  strong, 
that  this  bias  might  have  been  checked  and  regulated, 
and  toraed  to  good  account  by  tlie  noble  and  learned 
patrons  of  his  genius.  Tried  by  the  statutes  of  strict 
morality,  a  man  like  Burns  has  many  things  to  plead 
in  bis  own  defence,  which  those  of  less  mind  and  dimmer 
intellect  cannot  justly  claim  as  their  own :  and  it  is  in 
the  nnwillingness  to  make  this  distinction,  that  the 
world  are,  too  often,  unfair  judges  in  cases  of  character. 
A  distinguished  writer  thus  elegantly  remarks,  upon  a 
>UBihir  subject.  I 


**  The  world  10  habitually  unjust  in  its  judgments:  It  is  not 
the  few  inches  01  deflection  from  the  mathematical  orbit,  which 
are  so  eaiily  measured,  but  the  ratio  of  these  to  the  tehole  dia- 
meter, which  constitutes  the  retU  aberration.  With  the  world, 
this  orbit  may  be  a  planet's,  its  diameter  the  breadth  of  the  solar 
system :  or  it  may  be  a  city  hippodrome,  nay,  the  circle  of  a 
mill-course,  its  diameter  a  score  of  feet  or  paces — but  the  inches 
of  deflection,  on/y,  are  measured  ;  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  dia- 
meter of  the  mill-course,  and  that  of  the  planet,  will  yield  the 
same  ratio  when  compared  with  them.  Here,  then,  lies  the  root 
of  the  blind,  cruel  condemnation  of  such  men  as  Robert  Burns, 
which  one  never  listens  to  with  approval.  Granted — the  ship 
comes  into  harbor  with  her  shrouds  and  tackle  damaged,  and  is 
the  pilot  therefore  blame-worthy,  because  he  has  not  been  •U- 
wise  and  atf*powerfui  ?  For  us  to  know  how  blame-worthy  be  is, 
tell  ufl  bow  long  and  how  arduous  his  voyage  has  been.** 

But,  after  all,  it  is  chiefly  with  Burns  as  a  poet  that 
we  have  to  do-rit  is  in  tkia  light  that  posterity  will  re- 
gard him,  and  it  is  into  the  hands  of  this  tribunal  that 
he  must,  finally,  be  resigned.  I  would  that  time  had 
allowed  me  to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  works  of 
this  delightful  bard,  than  I  have  been  enabled  to  do  on 
the  present  occasion.  They  began  with  his  earliest, 
and  were  continued  tmtil  his  latest  years.  Scattered 
along  his  devious,  and  often  gloomy  path,  they  seem  like 
beautiful  wild  flowers,  which  he  threw  there  to  cheer 
and  animate  the  passer-by,  with  their  undying  bloom 
and  sweet  fragrance.  "In  the  changes  of  language  his 
songs  may,  no  doubt,  suflTer  change — but  the  associated 
strain  of  sentiment  and  of  music  will  perhaps  survive, 
while  the  clear  stream  sweeps  down  the  Vale  of  Yar- 
row, or  the  yellow  broom  waves  on  the  Cowden- 
knowea." 

I  have  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  this  essay,  to 
remark,  that  the  songs  of  Bums  are,  by  far,  the  most 
finished  productions  of  his  muse:  and  hisadmirera  may 
safely  rest  his  fame  upon  them  alone,  even  if  his  longer 
and  more  elaborate  poems  should  fail  to  secure  him  the 
immortality  he  deserves.  The  celebrated  Fletcher 
some  where,  says,  "  Give  me  the  making  of  a  people's 
songs,  and  let  who  will  make  their  laws !"  And  Burns 
has,  in  the  composition  of  his  songs,  placed  himself  on 
an  equality  with  the  legislators  of  the  world!  for  where, 
in  the  cottage  or  the  palace,  are  they  unsung?  Whose 
blood  has  not  thrilled,  and  whose  lip  has  not  been  com- 
pressed, as  the  noble  air  of  '*  Scots !  wha  hae  wi'  Wal- 
lace bled  !**  has  swelled  upon  his  ear?  Who  cannot  join 
in  the  touching  and  beautiful  chorus  of  his  "  Auld  lang 
syne?"  Who  has  not  laughed  over  his  "Willie  brewed 
a  peck  o'  maut,"  nor  felt  the  rising  tear  of  sympathetic 
sadness  whilst  listening  to  his  "Farewell  to  Ayr!*'  and 
his  celebrated  "  Mary  in  Heaven  V  In  all  these,  and 
many  more,  which  are  familiar  as  very  proverbs  in  our 
mouths,  the  poet  has  shown  such  a  versatility,  and  yet 
such  an  entireness  of  talent — such  tenderness  and  deli- 
cacy in  his  sorrow — yet  withal,  so  pure  and  delightful 
a  rapture  in  his  mirth  ;  he  weeps  with  so  true  and  feel- 
ing a  heart,  and  laughs  with  such  loud,  and  at  the  same 
time  such  unaflfected  mirth,  that  he  finds  sympathy 
wherever  his  harp  is  strung.  The  subjects  he  chose, 
and  the  free,  natural  style  in  which  he  treated  them, 
have  won  him  this  praise — and  it  shall  endure,  the  con- 
stant and  lasting  tribute  of  generation  aAer  generation. 

But  it  has  been  beautifully  said,  (and  who  will  not 
agree  in  the  sentiment?)  that  "  in  the  hearts  of  men  of 
right  feelings,  there  exists  no  consciousness  of  need  to 
plead  for^Bums.    In  pitying  admiration,  he  lies  en- 
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shrined  in  all  our  hearts,  in  a  far  nobler  mausoleum 
than  one  of  marble :  neither  will  his  works,  'even  as 
they  are,  pass  away  from  the  memory  of  men.  While 
the  Shakspeares  and  Miltons  roll  on  like  mighty  rivers 
through  the  country  of  thought,  bearing  fleets  of  traf- 
Ackers  and  assiduous  pearl-fishers  on  ^heir  wave's,  this 
little  Yauclusa  Fountain  will  also  arrest  the  eye :  For 
this  also  is  of  nature's  own  and  most  cunning  workman- 
ship,  and  bursts  from  the  depths  of  the  earth  with  a  full, 
gushing  current,  into  the  light  of  day.  And  often  will 
the  traveller  turn  aside  to  drink  of  its  clear  waters,  and 
muse  among  its  rocks  and  pines." 

For  Heaven,  sweet  bard !  on  thee  bescowad 

A  boon,  beyond  all  name : 
And,  bounteous,  lighted  up  thy  soul 

With  Its  own  natlre  flane. 


8oA  maj  thy  gende  spirit  rest. 

Sweet  poet  of  the  plain ! 
Light  lay  the  green  turf  on  thy  breast, 

TiUll«siUum*d  again! 


CHANGE. 


If  by  my  c)iiIdhood*s  humble  home 

1  chance  to  wander  now. 
Or  through  the  grove  with  brambles  grown, 

Where  <%dars  used  to  bow. 
In  search  of  something  that  I  loved — 

Some  little  trifling  thing 
To  mind  me  of  my  early  days. 

When  life  was  in  its  spring,— 
I  find  on  every  thing  I  see 

A  something  new  and  strange ; 
Time's  iron  hand  on  them  and  me 

Hath  plainly  written — Change, 

My  pulse  beats  slower  than  it  did 
When  childhood's  glow  was  on 

My  cheek,  and  colder,  calmer  now 
Doth  life's  red  current  run. 

The  stars  I  gaz'd  with  rapture  on, 
When  youthful  hopes  were  high. 

With  sterner  years  have  seem'd  to  change 
Their  places  in  the  sky. 

And  moonlit  nights  are  plenty  now — 

How  few  they  used  to  be ! 
When,  with  my  little  urchin  crew, 

I  shouted  o'er  tlTe  lea. 

Pve' sought  the  places  where  we  play'd 

Our  boyish  "  fnde  and  cotf  ;'* 
Alas  I  the  tyrant  Change  has  made 

A  common  stock  of  all — 
And  bartered  for  a  place  of  graves 

That  lea  and  all  its  bloom : 
O,  how  upon  the  walls  1  wept. 

To  think  of  Change  and  Doom ! 

The  lovely  lawn  where  roses  grew. 
Is  strewn  with  gravestones  o'er ; 

And  half  my  little  plajrmate  crew 
Have  slept  to  wake  no  mora 


Till  Change  itself  shall  cease  to  be. 

And  one  successive  scene 
Of  sted fastness  immutable 

Remain  where  Change  hath  been. 

It  may  sometimes  make  old  men  glad 

To  see  the  young  at  play  ; 
But  always  doth  my  soul  grow  sad 

When  thoughts  of  their  decay 
Come  rushing  with  the  memories 

Of  what  my  own  hopes  were — 
When  Hudson's  waters  and  tny  youth 

Did  mutual  friendship  share. 


MANUAL  LABOR   SCHOOLS. 

[Their  importance  as  connected  with  Literary  laniialiona.*] 

The  proper  connection  of  physical,  moral,  and  Intel* 
lectual  culture,  in  a  course  of  education,  is  a  subject 
which,  judging  from  the  defective  systems  thai  have 
almost  universally  prevailed,  has  hitherto  been  but  iar 
perfectly  understood,  and  whose  importance  has  been 
but  superflcially  estimated.  Man  is  a  being  possessed 
of  a  compound  nature,  which  consists  of  body,  miod 
and  spirit  In  other  words,  he  has  animal,  iotellectoal, 
and  moral  powers.  He  is  destined  for  existence  and 
action  in  two  worlds— in  this,  and  in  that  wkiek  is  to 
come.  He  is  formed  for  an  earthly,  and  an  immortal 
state.  Any  system  of  education,  therefore,  which  re- 
stricts attention  to  either  of  these  conatituent  porticos 
of  his  nature,  is  necessarily  and  essentially  defective. 
It  is  the  cultivation  which  assigns  to  each  its  appropriate 
share,  that  constitutes  the  perfection  of  education.  Bat 
few  appear  to  admit,  at  least  praeiieMf,  tlie  imporfance 
of  improving  the  mind  to  any  great  extent  by  the  aids 
which  Literature  and  Science  bestow.  Fewer  still  arc 
in  favor  of  making  religious  instruction  a  distinct  and 
indispensable  part  of  their  plan.  Yet  smaller  is  the 
number  of  those  who  would  allow  any  suitable  promi- 
nence to  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  physical 
powers:  and  probably  by  far  the  most  diminutive  of 
all  is  the  proportion  of  those  who  would  contend  for  a 
just  and  equable  combination  in  the  improvement  of 
the  whole  num,  body,  mind,  and  spiriu 

The  monitory  experience  of  past  agea,  which,  if  duly 
heeded,  might  prevent  a  recurrence  of  serious  disasters 
that  have  befallen  other  generations,  is  overlooked  or 
disregarded,  as  the  devotees  of  a  worldly  pleasure  dis- 
credit the  assurance  of  the  sage,  that  '*  all  is  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit,"  and  each  in  its  turn,  and  for 
ilself,  must  try  the  experiment  which  wisdom  had  be- 
forehand decided  to  be  folly.  Vanity  seeks  the  prefir« 
ment  arising  from  novel  discoveries ;  and  inflated  with 
an  apprehension  of  superior  knowledge,  disdains  to 
receive  the  instructions  of  former  ages,  and  in  spite  of 
experience,  gives  an  unrestrained  indulgence  to  wild 
and  hurtful  extravagances.  Enough  baa  long  since 
been  disclosed  in  the  history  of  mankind,  if  they  were 
sufficiently  docile  and  apt,  to  have  deioonstrated,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all,  that  on  the  early  and  as^duous  incol- 

*  This  Address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  E.  F.  SiiLCton,  fae> 
fore  the  "  Literary  Institute**  of  Hampden  Sidney  Collefv,  aft 
its  annual  commencement  in  September  last,  and  is  now  psbliab- 
ed,  for  the  first  time,  at  tb«  request  of  the  Institute. 
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cation  of  rdigiout  pHnetpU,  depend  the  temporal,  to  say 
Dod)i;^(/the  eternal  welfare  of  indmduals,  and  the 
peace  ami  prosperity  of  nations.    The  world,  by  this 
time,  ought  to  haye  known,  even  if  Revelation  had  not 
proebimed  it,  that  righieausneUf  by  which  I  mean  reli- 
p«,  is  the  stability  and  safeguard  of  nations — that  it 
casoot  be  dispensed  with — that  no  substitute  can  be 
icade  for  it — and  that  no  govern  men  t  can  be  prosperous 
or  lasting  withoot  it.     Devoid  of  religious  principle,  the 
educated  arc  but  madmen  ;  and  the  more  extensive  and 
brilliaat  (heir  talents,  whether  natural  or  acquired,  the 
more  completely  are  they  accoutred  for  the  work  of 
mischief.    Within  the  recollection  of  the  present  gene- 
ration. South  America,  and  Greece,  and  France,  where 
Romish  corruptions  and  infidel  perfidy  have  obtained 
the  ascendancy,  and  rooted  out  a  pure  Christianity, 
have  alternately  struggled  for  the  establishment  of  free- 
dom.   Our  own  nation,  so  deeply  enamored  of  the 
**6fr  goddess,"  have  looked  on  with  an  intensity  of  inte- 
rest (hdt  bordered  on  inebriation,  and  have  hailed  them 
as  brethren  of  the  rejnMiean  fraiemiiy.    But  how  soon 
have  our  hopes  been  disappointed,  and  our  exultation 
proved  to  be  premature.    The  despotism  which  has 
been  thrown  off,  has  been  speedily  succeeded  by  another 
which  was  scarcely  less  odious  and  intolerable.    Their 
tempie  of  freedom  was  not  reared  on  tht  rock  ^  rdigioua 
prineifie,  bat  on  the  wand.    The  tempest  of  ungoverned 
pas&ions,  which  righteousness  only  has  the  power  to 
allay,  btet  ttkemently  upon  it,  and  U  fill;  aijd  great  has 
been  the  fall  of  it.    Better  that  a  p  >pu  In  tic  n  deficient 
in  virtue,  (the  virtue  which  a  pure  religion  only  can  im- 
part,) be  also  deficient  in  knowledge.    There  is  no 
re»en<»rating  or  transforming  influence  in  literature  and 
scienee.    The  reverse  of  this,  however,  is  the  practical 
erred  of  most  politicians.    Religion  with  tliem,  if  not 
an  odioQs  and  obsolete  affair,  is  regarded  as  of  secon- 
dary or  inconsiderable  importance  ;  and  all  the  atten- 
tion which,  in  their  estimation,  it  deserves,  is  to  leave  it 
ibr  a  spontaneous  development    But  the  issue  of  such 
an  experiment  is  sure  to  result  in  an  absence  of  the  fear 
of  God,  and  an  exuberant  growth  of  noxious  and  de- 
structive passioDSL    If  no  plan  can  bo  devised,  which 
ID  its  operation  shall  secure  an  insepatable  connection 
between  literature  and  religion  in  our  American  acade- 
mies and  colleges,  their  demolition  were  devoutly  to  be 
df'sired,  and  our  youth  might  better  be  reared  in  igno- 
raiK-e  and  barbarism. 

These  observations  arc  made  in  passing,  to  anticipate 
an  inipression  which  might  arise  in  the  minds  of  some 
who  iTwy  accompany  us  in  the  sequel  of  this  discussion, 
lh\t  we  are  for  giving  to  the  physical  an  importance  over 
every  other  department  of  education.  So  far  from 
admitting  that  this  is  the  position  which  wc  intend  to 
assaroe,  we  would  here  be  distinctly  understood  to 
a)!ow,  if  you  please,  that  it  is  the  least  important  of  all, 
and  sinks  as  far  in  comparison  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind  and  the  heart,  as  the  body  is  inferior  to  the 
soul,  or  as  the  interests  of  time  are  transcended  by 
those  of  eternity.  But  the  body,  though  comparatively 
insignificant,  is  still  deserving  of  special  regard.  The 
corporeal  is  a  part  of  the  nature  which  the  infinite  Cre- 
ator has  bestowed  on  us — a  piece  of  mechanism  "  curi- 
ously wrought,'*  and  '^fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 
The  body  is 'the  casement  of  the  mind — the  tenement 
in  which  the  aoul  resides — the  "  outer"  in  which  dwells 


the  "  inner  man."  With  the  nature  of  this  union  we 
are  mostly  unacquainted.  We  know,  however,  that  it 
is  close,  and  that  the  influences  which  body  and  niind 
exert  on  each  other  are  reciprocal  and  powerful. 

A  gentleman  of  our  own  country,  who  has  been  at 
great  pains  to  investigate  this  subject  himself,  and  to 
collect  the  opinions  of  others  on  it,  has  embodied  in  a 
pamphlet,  which  has  been  published,  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation of  th3  most  valuable  kind ;  but  the  production 
to  which  I  refer  has  been  only  partially  circulated  in 
this  region,  and  therefore  has  probably  attracted  less 
notice  here  than  almost  any  where  else  in  the  Union. 
And  since  I  have  ample  evidence  to  believe  that  his  ob- 
servations, and  those  of  others  which  accompany  them, 
are  better  suited  to  subserve  the  purpose  which  I  have 
in  view,  than  any  of  my  own  which  I  might  hope  to 
offer,  I  shall  indulge  myself  on  this  occasion  in  the 
liberty  of  making  somewhat  copious  extracts  from  hia 
labors. 

The  individual  to  whom  I  allude,  was  appointed  the 
General  Agent  of  "  the  Society  for  promoting  Manual 
Labor  in  Literarylnstilulions,"  which  was  formed  in 
the  city  of  New  York  in  July  of  1831,  "  under  the 
conviction,"  as  their  committee  remark,  "  that  a  reform 
in  our  seminaries  of  learning  was  greatly  needed,  both 
for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  for  giving  energy  to 
the  character  by  habits  of  useful  and  vigorous  exercise." 
Shortly  after  entering  upon  the  prosecution  of  his 
object,  in  an  extensive  tour  of  observation  in  the  north- 
ern and  western  states,  the  journey  of  the  agent,*  as 
his  employers  relate,  was  interrupted  by  serious  acci- 
dents which  befel  him,  one  of  which  (and  we  notice  the 
narrative  as  an  apt  and  striking  illustration  of  the  ex- 
cellency of  that  system  of  training  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed,  and  which  it  was  the  design  of  his 
agency  to  recommend,)  was  the  carrying  awny  of  the 
stage  in  Alum  Creek,  near  Columbus,  in  the  state  of 
Ohio.  "The  creek,»*  as  they  inform  us,  "  being  swol- 
len by  the  great  flood,  in  crossing,  at  midnight,  the 
swiftness  of  the  current  forced  the  whole  down  the 
stream,  till  the  stage-wagon  came  to  pieces,  and  the 
Agent  was  thrown  directly  among  the  horses.  After 
being  repeatedly  struck  down  by  their  struggles,  he 
became  entangled  in  the  harness,  and  hurried  with  them 
along  the  currenL  At  length,  released  from  this  peril, 
he  reached  the  shore,  and  grasped  a  root  in  the  bank  ; 
but  it  broke,  and  again  the  stream  bore  him  on  to  the 
middle  of  the  channel.  At  length  he  espied  a  tree 
which  had  fallen  so  that  its  top  Kiy  in  the  water,  and 
by  the  most  desperate  eflforts,  all  encumbered  as  he  was 
with  his  travelling  garments,  hefsucceedcd  in  reaching 
a  branch  ;  but  his  benumbed  hands  refused  their  grasp, 
and  slipped,  and  then  he  was  swept  among  some  bushes 
in  an  eddy,  where  his  feet  rested  on  the  ground.  Here 
in  the  dead  of  night,  in  tlie  forest,  ignorant  whether  there- 
was  a  house  or  a  human  being  within  many  miles,  bruis- 
ed and  chilled  in  the  wintry  stream,  he  seems  calmly  to 
have  made  up  his  mind  to  die,  sustained  by  the  hopes 
of  the  religion  which  he  professed.  But  Providence 
had  determined  otherwise,  and  reserved  him  for  farther 
usefulness.  His  cries  were  heard  by  a  kind  hearted  wo- 
man on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  who  wakened 
her  husband ;  and,  after  a  few  days  detention,  he  pro- 
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ceeded  on  his  journey.  From  llie  accounts  (the  com- 
mittee continue,)  which  arc  already  before  the  public, 
it  seems  plain  that  nothing  but  a  constUution  invigorated 
by  manual  labors  and  a  soul  sustained  by  the  grace  of 
God,  could  have  survived  the  hardships  of  that  night.** 

There  are  probably  but  few  who  will  dissent  from 
this  decision  ;  and  we  will  add,  that  in  our  opinion,  a 
preservation  so  extraordinary,  exclusive  of  a  Providen- 
tial interposition  which  some  will  think  they  discern  in 
it,  affords  an  argument  for  manual  labor  schools,  or 
physical  education,  more  pointed,  and  perhaps  conclu- 
sive, than  all  which  this  indefatigable  agent  has  said 
himself,  or  gleaned  from  the  testimony  of  others,  although 
this  composes  an  amount  of  evidence  of  the  most  con- 
vincing kind. 

In  the  report  alluded  to,  the  Agent  himself  observes 
that  ''God  has  revealed  his  will  to  man  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  It  is  written  in  the  language  of  na- 
ture, and  can  be  understood  without  a  commentary. 
This  revelation  consists  in  the  universal  consciousness 
of  those  influences  which  body  and  mind  exert  upon 
each  other — influences  innumerable,  incessant,  and  all- 
controlling  ;  the  body  continually  modifying  the  state 
of  the  mind,  and  the  mind  ever  varying  the  condition 
of  the  body. 

'*  Every  man  who  has  marked  the  reciprocal  action  of 
body  and  mind,  surely  need  not  be  told  that  mental  and 
physical  training  should  go  together.  Even  the  slight- 
est change  in  the  condition  of  the  body  oflen  produces 
an  effect  upon  the  mind  so  sudden  and  universal,  as  to 
seem  almost  miraculous.  The  body  is  the  mind's  pal- 
ace ;  but  darken  its  windows,  and  it  is  a  prison.  It  is 
the  mind's  instrument ;  sharpened,  it  cuts  keenly — 
blunted,  it  can  only  bruise  and  disfigure.  It  is  the 
mind's  reflector ;  if  bright,  it  flashes  day — if  dull,  it 
diffuses  twilight.  It  is  the  mind's  servant ;  if  robust, 
it  moves  with  swift  pace  upon  its  errands — if  a  cripple, 
it  hobbles  on  crutches.  We  attach  infinite  value  to  the 
mind,  and  justly  ;  but  in  this  world,  it  is  good  for  no- 
thing without  the  body.  Can  a  man  think  without  the 
brain? — can  he  feci  without  nerves? — can  he  move 
without  muscles  ?  The  ancients  were  right  in  the  sup- 
position that  an  unsound  body  is  incompatible  with  a 
sound  mind.  [They  looked  only  for  the  mens  aana  in 
eorpore  sano.]  He  who  attempts  mental  effort  during  a 
fit  of  indigestion,  will  cease  to  wonder  that  Plato  located 
the  soul  in  the  stomach.  A  few  drops  of  water  upon 
the  face,  or  a  feather  burnt  under  the  nostril  of  one  in  a 
swoon,  awakens  the  mind  from  its  deep  sleep  of  un- 
consciousness. A  sligTit  impression  made  upr^n  a  nerve 
often  breaks  tlie  chfiin  of  thought,  and  the  mind  tosses 
in  tumult.  Let  a  peculiar  vibration  quiver  upon  the 
nerve  of  hearing,  and  a  tide  of  wild  emotion  rushes 
over  the  soul.  The  man  who  can  think  with  a  gnat  in 
his  eye,  or  reason  while  the  nerve  of  a  tooth  is  twing- 
ing, or  when  his  stomach  is  nauseated,  or  when  his 
lungs  are  oppressed  and  laboring;  he  who  can  give 
wing  to  his  imagination  when  shivering  with  cold,  or 
fainting  with  heat,  or  worn  down  with  toil,  can  claim 
exemption  from  the  common  lot  of  humanity. 

''In  different  periods  of  life,  thamind  waxesand  wanes 
with  the  body ;  in  youth,  cheerful,  full  of  daring,  quick 
to  see,  and  keen  to  feel ;  in  old  age,  desponding,  timid, 
perception  dim,  and  emotion  languid.  When  the  blood 
circulates  with  unusual  energy,  the  coward  rises  into  a 


hero;  when  it  creeps  feebly,  the  hero  sinks  into  a  cow- 
ard. The  effects  produced  by  the  different  states  of  the 
mind  upon  the  body,  are  equally  sudden  and  powerfoL 
Plato  used  to  say  that  all  the  diseases  of  the  body  pro- 
ceed from  the  soul.  [With  more  of  propriety,  we  tliink, 
it  may  be  said,  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  diseases 
that  aflSict  humanity,  arise  from  an  injudicious  treat- 
ment of  the  body.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  lact  is  too 
obvious  to  be  disputed,  that  the  mind  acts  powerfully 
upon  the  animal  frame.]  The  expression  of  the  coan- 
tepance  is  mind  visible.  Bad  news  weaken  the  action 
of  the  heart,  oppress  the  lungs,  destroy  appetite,  slop 
digestion,  and  partially  suspend  all  the  functions  of  the 
animal  system.  An  emotion  of  shame  flushes  the  face  ; 
fear  blanches  it ;  joy  illuminates  it ;  and  an  instant 
thrill  electrifies  a  million  of  nerves.  Powerful  emotion 
often  kills  die  body  at  a  stroke.  Chilo,  Diagoras,  and 
Sophocles  died  of  joy  at  the  Elean  games.  The  news 
of  a  defeat  killed  Philip  V.  One  of  the  Popes  died  of 
an  emotion  of  the  ludicrous,  on  seeing  his  pet  monkey 
robed  in  pontificals,  and  occupying  the  chair  of  state. 
The  door-keeper  of  Congress  expired  upon  hearing  of 
the  surrender  of  Comwallis.  Pinckney,  Kmmet,  and 
Webster  arc  recent  instances  of  individuals  who  have 
died  either  in  the  midst  of  an  impassioned  burst  of 
eloquence,  or  when  the  deep  emotion  that  had  prodiK«d 
it  had  suddenly  subsided.  Indeed,  the  experience  Cif 
every  day  demonstrates  that  the  body  and  nnind  are 
endowed  with  such  mutual  susceptibilities,  that  each  is 
alive  to  the  slightest  influence  of  the  other.  What  is 
the  common-sense  inference  from  this  fact  ?  Mani&s^iiy 
this — that  the  body  and  the  mind  should  be  educated 
together. 

"  The  states  of  the  body  are  infinitely  various-     AL 
these  different  states  differently  affect  the  mind.     They 
are  causes,  and  their  effects  have  all  the  variety  which 
mark  the  causes  that  produce  them.    If  then  di&rent 
conditions  of  the  body  differently  aflfcct  the  mind,  st.dm: 
electrifying,  and  others  paralyzing  its  energies,  wli.*it 
duty  can  be  plainer  than  to  preserve  the  body  in  tJkai  con- 
dilion  which  will  most  favorablff  offict  the  mind  7     If  cle 
Maker  of  both  was  infinitely  wise,  then  the   highest 
ptrmaneiU  perfection  of  the  mind  can  be  found  only  in 
connection  with  the  most  healtliful  stale  of  the  botiv. 
Has  infinite  wisdom  established  laws  by  which  the  best 
condition  of  the  mind  is  permanently  connected   widi 
any  other  than  the  best  condition  of  the  body  ?    Whin 
all  the  bodily  functions  are  perfectly  performed,  the 
mind  must  be  in  a  better  state  than  when  these  func- 
tions are  imperfectly  performed.     And  now  I  ask,  is 
not  that  system  of  education  fundamentally  defective, 
which  makes  no  provision  for  putting  the  body  in  its 
best  condition,  and  for  keeping  it  in  that  condition  ?    A 
system  which  expends  its  energies  upon  the  mind  alone, 
and  surrenders  the  body  cither  to  the  irregular  prompi- 
ings  of  perverted  instinct,  or  to  the  bap-hazard  impulses 
of  chance  or  necessity  ?  A  system  which  aims  solely  at 
the  development  of  mind,  and  yet  overlooks  those  very 
principles  which  are  indispensable  to  produce  that  de- 
velopment,  and  transgresses  those  very  laws  which 
constitute  the  only  ground- work  of  rational  education  ? 
Such  a  system  sunders  what  God  has  joined  together, 
and  impeaches  the  wisdom  which  pronounced  that 
union  good.    It  destroys  the  symmetry  of  human  pro- 
portion, and  makes  mau  a  monster.    It  reverses  the 
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order  of  the  coDStitution ;  commits  outrage  upon  its 
principles,*  breaks  up  its  reciprocities;  makes  war 
alike  opofl  physical  health  and  intellectual  energy,  divi- 
ding mii  ^inst  himself;  arming  body  and  mind  in 
niDtul  hostility,  and  prolonging  the  conflict  until  each 
Ms  a  prey  to  the  other,  and  both  surrender  to  ruin. 

"The  system  of  education  which  is  generally  pursued 
ia  the  United  States,  is  unphilosophical  in  its  elementary 
principles;  ill  adapted  to  the  condition  of  man  ;  practi- 
radly  cKKks  his  necessities,  and  is  intrinsically  absurd. 
The  hi^  excellences  of  the  system  in  other  respects 
are  mdily  admitted  and  fully  appreciated.    IVIodern 
edoeaiioQ  has  indeed  achieved  wonders.    But  what  has 
been  done  meanwhile  for  the  body?    [Nothing— com- 
paraii\dy  nothing.]  The  prevailing  neglect  of  the  body 
in  the  present  system  of  education,  is  a  defect  for  which 
DO  eicellence  can  atone.    Nor  is  this  a  recent  disco- 
very.   Two  centuries  ago  Milton  wrote  a  pamphlet 
upon  this  subject,  in  which  he  eloquently  urged  the 
connection  of  physical  with  mental  education  in  lite. 
nry  institutions.     Locke  inveighs   against  it  in  no 
measured  terms.    Since  that  time,  Jalm,  Ackerman, 
Sjizroan,  and  Franck,  in  Germany ;  Tissot,  Rousseau, 
and  Londe,  in  France ;  and  Fellenberg,  in  Switzerland, 
have  all  written  largely  upon  the  subject" 

In  addition  to  what  this  individual  has  himself  said, 
he  has  exhibited  in  the  pamphlet  referred  to,  an  amount 
of  testimony  derived  from  a  number  of  the  most  dis- 
tin^»hed  literary  men  in  our  country,  to  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  existing  system  of  education  which  is  truly 
overwhelming,  and  enough,  we  should  think,  could  it 
be  universally  disseminated,  to  arouse  and  restore  to 
reason  the  whole  civilized  world.    Indeed,  we  indulge 
the  hope  that  it  has  planted  the  seeds  of  a  revolution 
in  oar  literary  institutions ;  and  our  only  surprise  is, 
that  it  sbouU  advance  with  no  greater  celerity.    The 
following  important  positions,  however,  in  regard  to 
the  subject,  may  now  be  considered  as  established. 
Constant  habiu  of  exercise   are   indispensable  to  a 
healthful  stole  of  the  body.    A  healthful  state  of  body 
'a  essentia]  to  a  vigorous  and  active  state  of  mind. 
The  habit  of  exercise  should  commence  with  the  ability 
to  uke  it,  and  should  be  continued  with  that  ability 
through  life.    Of  the  different  kinds  of  exercise,  as  a 
general  rule,  agricultural,  being  the  most  natural,  and 
to  which  the  human  constitution  is  best  adapted,  is  the 
most  unobjectionable ;  mechanical  is  the  next ;  and  walk- 
ing and  riding  are  the  employments  which  follow  in  the 
rear.    The  exercise  most  profitable,  for  the  most  part 
will  be  that  which  is  most  useful.    The  neglect  of  exer- 
cise, with  sedentary  men,  has  occasioned  fearful  havoc 
of  health  and  life ;  and  the  wilful  neglect  of  it,  with 
those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  be  enlightened 
with  respect  to  its  necessity  and  value,  is  a  species  of 
suicide,  and,  therefore,  an  immorality.    The  connection 
of  maniud  labor  esta^iahments  wilh  literary  tns/titilumff, 
has  been  foand  to  be  greatly  conducive  to  health  and 
morals,  as  also  to  proficiency  in  the  various  departments 
cf  human  learning ;  and  as  far  as  experience  has  gone, 
the  promise  which  they  give  of  success  is  all  that  tlieir 
moat  sanguine  projectors  had  anticipated. 

On  the  subject  of  mamud  labor  tchooU,  a  deep  interest 
has  within  a  few  years  been  excited  in  various  parts  of 
the  Union.  Like  all  other  enterprises  which  aim  at 
*he  acoomplishment  of  extensive  good,  it  has  met  with 


opposition  and  discouragements ;  but  originating  in  the 
principles  of  true  wisdom,  and  supported  by  arguments 
and  facts  which  none  can  gainsay  or  resist,  its  ultimate 
triumph  may  safely  be  predicted,  and  confidently  anti- 
cipated. 

Whether  the  system  of  physical  education  shall  re- 
ceive the  countenance,  or  is  suited  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  southern  country,  may  with  some 
be  made  a  question ;  but  we  are  ready  to  hazard  the 
assertion,  that  whatever  obstacles  of  a  peculiar  naiure 
may  here  lie  in  the  way  of  reducing  it  to  practice,  if 
properly  considered,  they  must  be  seen  to  be  in  truth 
the  most  powerful  inducements  that  can  be  urged  for 
its  adoption. 

The  country  in  which  physical  education  cannot 
prevail,  in  the  onward  march  of  improvements  for 
which  the  present  age  is  distinguished,  must  necessarily 
be  destined  to  be  outstripped  in  the  pursuit  of  those 
objects  which  constitute  the  felicity  and  the  glory  of  a 
people.  That  this  country  is  to  fall  behind,  and  to  be 
contented  to  remain  there,  is  to  suppose  an  event  too 
disreputable  for  tolerance,  and  too  much  opposed  to  a 
laudable  spirit  of  emulation  to  be  cheerfully  acquiesced 
in.  The  south  needs  men  of  vigorous  constitutions  for 
professional  avocations  and  other  purposes,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  if  she  has  them,  must  obtain  them 
by  the  same  process.  Trained  on  a  different  plan,  her 
sons,  in  comparison  with  others,  will  be  efifeminate  and 
inefficient.  Many  of  thehi,  as  has  happened  with 
others  in  past  times,  would  become  the  prey  of  incura- 
ble disease,  or  fall  the  victims  of  an  untimely  grave. 
According  to  the  most  accurate  investigations  that  have 
been  made,  at  least  one'fowth  of  the  individuals  who, 
for  several  years  past,  have  been  educated  in  our  Ame- 
rican colleges,  have  been  completely  prostrated  in  their 
course,  or  have  survived  only  to  drag  out  an  existence 
rendered  burdensome  to  themselves  and  unprofitable  to 
others.  The  voice  of  warning  on  this  topic,  while 
mournful  and  alarming,  is  as  •*  the  voice  of  many  waters,^ 
Distinguished  intellectual  excellence  depends,  we 
believe,  to  a  greater  extent  than  almost  any  have  ima- 
gined, on  a  robust  frame  of  the  body;  and  in  farther 
corroboration  of  the  views  that  have  already  been  ex- 
pressed on  this  subject,  I  would  request  the  privilege  of 
subjoining  a  few  passages  of  striking  originality,  from 
the  pen  of  the  powerful  and  popular  author  of  the 
essay  "  On  Decision  of  Character." 

"As  a  previous  observation,"  he  remarks,  "it  is 
beyond  all  doubt  that  very  mtich  of  the  principles  that 
appear  to  produce,  or  to  coos^hiQte  this  commanding 
distinction,  (of  decision  of  character)  depends  on  the 
constitution  of  the  body.  It  is  for  physiologists  to 
explain  the  manner  in  which  corporeal  organization 
affects  the  mind  ;  I  only  assert  the  fact,  that  there  is  in 
the  material  construction  of  some  persons,  much  more 
than  of  others,  some  quality  which  augments,  if  it  does 
not  create,  both  the  stability  of  their  resolution,  and  the 
energy  of  their  active  tendencies.  There  is  something 
that,  like  the  ligatures  which  one  class  of  Olynjpic 
combatants  bound  on  Uieir  hands  and  wrists,  braces 
round,  if  I  may  so  describe  it,  and  compresses  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  giving  them  a  steady  and  forcible 
spring  and  reaction,  which  they  would  presently  lose, 
if  they  could  be  transferred  into  a  constitution  of  soft^ 
yielding,  treacherous  debility.    The  action  of  strong 
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character  seems  to  demand  aometliing  (irm  in  its  corpo- 
real basis,  as  massive  engines  require  for  their  weight 
and  for  their  working,  to  be  fixed  on  a  solid  foandation. 
Accordingly  I  believe  it  would  be  found,  that  a  majority 
of  the  persons  most  remarkable  for  decisive  char  cter, 
have  possesksed  great  constitutional  firmness.  I  do  not 
mean  an  exemption  from  disease  and  pain,  nor  any  cer- 
tain measure  of  nircDan '*al  s  rength,  but  a  tone  of 
vigor,  the  opposite  to  lassitude,  and  adapted  to  great 
exertion  and  endurance.  This  is  clearly  evinced  in 
respect  to  many  of  them,  by  the  prodigious  labors  and 
deprivations  which  they  have  borne  in  prnseculinj:  their 
desii^ns.  The  physical  nature  has  denied  a  proud  ally 
of  the  moral  one,  and  with  a  hardness  that  would  never 
slirink,  has  sustained  the  energy  that  could  never  rcuiii. 

"  A  view  of  the  disparities  between  the  diflerent 
races  of  animals  inferior  to  man,  will  slmw  the  effect  of 
organization  on  disposition.  Compare,  for  instance,  a 
lion  with  the  common  beasts  of  our  fields,  many  of 
them  composed  of  a  larger  bulk  of  aninmled  substance 
What  a  vast  superiority  of  courage,  impetuous  move- 
ment, and  determined  action  ;  and  we  attribute  this 
difference  to  some  great  dissimilarity  of  modification  in 
the  composition  of  the  animated  material.  Now  it  is 
probable  that  some  difference,  partly  analogous,  sub- 
sists between  human  bodit*.«,  and  that  this  is  no  small 
part  of  the  cause  of  the  striking  inequalities  in  respect 
of  decisive  character.  A  very  decisive  man  has  pro- 
bably more  of  the  physical  quality  of  a  Uan  in  his  com- 
position than  other  men. 

'*It  is  observable  that  women  in  general  have  less  in- 
flexibility of  character  than  men ;  and  though  many 
moral  influences  conlribu:e  to  this  difiference,  the  prin- 
cipal cause  is,  probably,  somtthing  less  firm  in  the  cor- 
poreal texture.  Now,  one  may  have  in  his  constitution 
a  firmness  of  texture,  exceeding  that  of  other  men,  in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  that  by  which  men  in  general 
exceed  women. 

"If  there  have  been  found  some  resolute  spirits  power- 
fully asserting  themselves  in  feeble  vehicles,  it  is  so 
much  the  better ;  since  this  would  authorize  a  hope, 
that  if  all  other  grand  requisites  can  be  combined,  they 
may  form  a  strong  character,  in  spite  of  the  counterac- 
tion of  an  unadapted  constitution.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  no  constitutional  hardness  will  form  the  true 
character  without  those  grand  principles ;  though  it 
may  produce  that  false  and  contemptible  kind  of  deci- 
sion which  we  term  obstinacy;  a  mere  stubbornness  of 
temper,  which  can  assign  no  reason  but  its  will,  for  a 
constancy  which  acts  in  the  .nature  of  dead  weight  ra- 
ther than  of  strength  ;  resembling  less  the  reaction  of  a 
powerful  spring  than  the  gravitation  of  a  big  stone." 

In  opposition  to  the  system  of  education  which  we 
would  defend,  a  voice  of  objection  has  been  raised,  to 
which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  pay  a  passing  regard. 

It  has  been  preferred  as  an  objection  to  manual  labor 
schools,  which  we  shall  assume,  arc,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  unexceptionably  expedient  that  has  been  proposed 
for  connecting  exercise  with  a  course  of  literary  train- 
ing,'*' that  yotdh  who  have  hetn  unacatstomed  to  manual 
labor,  and  who  have  been  permitted  to  indulge  in  idleness 
and  sportive  amusements  for  the  purpose  of  recrealion,  will 
fed  an  intupenAU  aversion  to  the  UriU  and  reainunts  which 

*  Oymnastic  exercises  are  both  dangerous  snd  frivolous. 


such  a  revolution  in  their  habiis,  a$  the  one  conteinpialc^ 
will  impose  on  them. 

The  process  of  taming,  though  quite  essential  to  the 
unruly,  to  "  flesh  and  blood"  is  never  "joyous,  but  rather 
grievous."  The  objection  started  is  something  hke  that 
which  tlie  celebrated  Rush,  in  some  of  his  original  efiii- 
sions,  has  observed  ^  met  with  in  the  case  of  certain 
morbid  patients,  whose  weak  stomachs  refttse  mUk  as  a 
diet.  The  food  itself,  in  the  judgment  of  the  aco:e 
physician,  is  of  the  most  simple,  inoffensive,  and  in- 
vigorating character;  and  the  fact  thai  it  is  rtjecttdis 
the  proof  that  it  is  needed.  The  intemperate  can  151  brook 
the  privation  of  alcohol;  the  epicure  and  debauch^  will 
not  relinquish  with  good  will  the  gratification  of  inor- 
dinate appetites ;  nor  will  the  slothful,  who  titms  himself 
in  lus  bed  as  the  door  on  the  hinges,  give  up  with  cheer- 
fulness the  luxury  of  laziness.  But  the  true  and  prrp-cr 
question  for  determination  is,  would  it  not  be  doing  to 
loungers  and  profligates  themselves,  as  well  as  to  others, 
a  kindness,  to  put  them  upon  a  course  of  regimen, 
(provided  it  can  be  done  without  too  great  an  exertion 
of  violence,)  which  should  bring  them  back  to  nature, 
and  constrain  them  to  a  just  and  proper  observance  of 
the  salutary  laws  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  temperance? 
With  such  an  authority  we  think  that  the  parenu  and 
guardians  of  youth  .every  where  should  be  invested; 
and  those  who  should  manifest  a  spirit  of  insubordirA- 
tion  against  its  exercise,  if  that  spirit  cou!d  not  be 
quelled  by  a  temp  at  •  yet  firm  resistance,  would  ex- 
hibit the  proof  of  a  temper  that  ought  to  be  regarded  in 
a  young  man  as  a  positive  disqttali/ication  for  receiving  ca 
education. 

In  our  apprehension  it  is  by  no  means  among  the 
most  trivial  considerations  that  recommend  the  marua*. 
labor  feature  in  a  system  of  education,  that  it  fumUbes 
an  admirable  test  by  which  to  try  the  spirit  of  a  pup«I, 
as  well  as  a  choice  expedient  to  invigc  rate  his  hcalih 
and  inure  him  to  habits  of  diligence  and  sobriety.    A 
young  man  whose  aversion  to  a  manual  labor  ichoal  is 
so  strong  that  it  cannot  be  overcome,  when  the  subject 
has  been  fairly  presented  to  his  mind,  it  may  safely  be 
taken  for  granted,  is  not  worth  educating.     The  cem- 
munity  would  lose  nothing  by  the  operation  of  a  system 
which  should  exclude  him  fn^m  the  ranks  of  its  UtenH. 
Especially  would' the  test  in  question  operate  favorably 
in  the  education  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  church,  wbem 
she  is  at  present  somewhat  extensively  engaged  in  pa- 
tronizing a  I  d  preparing  for  her  future  ministry.    Great 
as  we  conceive  it,  and  great  as  the  history  of  past  ares 
has  proved  it  to  be,  is  the  hazard  which  the  church  runs 
of  rearing  an  imp  re  priesthood,  by  proposirg  the  ^rt- 
tttitous  education  of  all  the  professedly  **  indigent  aad 
pious"  who  will  apply  for  her  bounty.    The  tempaiioo 
to  insincerity  which  is  thus  held  out  is  too  powerful  to 
be  resisted  by  depraved  human  nature.    The  churdi 
for  safety  in  this  respect  must  raise  munitions  and 
throw  up  her  ramparts,  to  guard  against  the  admissiofl 
of  unhallowed  intruders.    And  what  better  defence,  we 
would  ask,  could  the  ingenuity  of  man  have  devised 
for  the  prevention  of  the  evils  adverted  to,  than  tiut 
the  entire  amount  of  contributions  which  are  made  fir  tie 
education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  should  flow  to  them 
exclusively  through  the  manual  labor  cAonnc/  7  An  inspired 
Apostle  has  said,  that  (/*  any  man  loitf  not  work,  neither 
shall  he  eat :  and  in  perfect  accordancei  as  we  think. 
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with  the  spirit  of  this  declaration,  we  would  unheeita- 
tiogly  ilErm,  that  if  any  man,  who  has  the  ministry  in 
Tww,  wiicD  the  opportunity  is  fully  presented,  will  not 
enter  •  manual  labor  school,  and  labor,  toorking  with  hit 
«m  kmda,  for  at  Jeast  a  part  of  his  support,  neither 
skaU  hetdUu  bread  of  tke  church,  nor  be  fostered  by 
htt  ebaiiiies  to  minister  at  her  altars. 

To  say  that  students  for  their  recreation  need  some- 
thing ifiore  amusing  and  sportive  than  the  useful  and 
sober  exercises  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  employ- 
ment, is  lo  say  that  the  propensity  of  young  men  to 
kricy  and  friTolity  is  so  powerful  that  it  cannot  be,  and 
oci^t  not  to  be,  controlled  ;  that  to  aim  to  instil  into 
them  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  gravity  and  sobriety 
is  an  Qonatural  and  impracticable .  undertaking ;  and 
that  it  is  more  advisable  to  treat  them  as  merry  Andrevae 
than  as  possessing  the  dignity  of  rational,  immortal  and 
accountable  creatures. 

htt  a  system  of  education  make  provision  for  nothing 
hot  what  is  elevated  and  useful,  and  still  space  enough 
will  be  left  for  all  the  frivolity  and  sporting  which  any 
can  deem  to  be  absolutely  essential.  These  things  will 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  will  inevitably  come  in, 
00  any  plan  that  may  be  adopted,  tp  secure  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  are  capable  of  aflbrding. 

^nociier  objection  which  has  been  preferred  to  manual 
Ubor  schools  is,  that  they  contrtbnU  but  liitle  or  nothing 
U  Ike  ntppert  of  the  etudenL 

The  truth  on  this  subject,  as  could  be  satisfactorily 
shown  is,  that,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  manual 
labor  schools,  being  a  novel  experiment  in  this  country, 
hare  bad  to  struggle,  as  do  all  similar  enterprises  of 
beoevoleaoe  at  the  outset,  with  formidable  obstacles; 
and  in  come  instances,  through  injudiciousness  in  their 
location,  or  mismanagement  in  their  arrangements, 
hare  either  been  abandoned,  or  have  failed  to  fulfil  the 
expectations  of  their  projectors.  Mercantile  and  other 
adventurers  often  fail  in  their  plans.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  undeniable,  that  some  institutions  of  this  sort  have 
Rictteded  beyond  all  previous  calculations,  and  the 
sttidenis  that  composed  them  have  not  only  enjoyed 
better  health  than  others,  and  made  more  rapid  ad- 
Tances  in  knowledge,  but  a  portion  of  them  have,  by 
the  ara'ds  of  their  labors,  defrayed  the  whole  of  their 
expenses;  a  few  have  done  more;  and  a  majority  have 
diminisbed  them  about  one-half.  Manual  labor  estab- 
lishments, therr/bre,  will  do  something  (we  ought  not  to 
expect  them  to  do  etery  thing,)  towards  cheapening  edu- 
cation, even  in  the  infancy  of  their  existence ;  and  the 
thought  can  hardly  fail  to  be  cheering  to  American  re 
publicans  and  patriots^  that  in  the  full  tide  of  successful 
operation  which  we  believe  will  attend  their  maturer 
s$e,"fall  many  a  flower"  which  but  for  them  would 
be  "bora  to  bloom  and  blush  unseen,"  will  shed  its 
** sweetness  on"  Columbia's  "air." 

Bat  admit  for  a  moment  that  manual  labor  schools 
are  an  utter  failure  as  regards  the  pecuniary  advatUagea 
wldch  they  afford.  Admit,  if  you  please,  that  the  manual 
labor  feature  is  an  expensive  part  of  education,  and  that 
to  comply  with  it  an  education  will  cost  more  than  on 
any  other  plan.  The  argument  for  their  utility  remains 
alike  unanswered  and  unshaken.  Is  not  the  education 
thus  obtained  a  more  perfect  one  7  Is  it  not  immensely 
nore  valuable  ?  Are  health,  morals,  useful  habits,  vigo- 
^^im  intellects,  and  life,  worth  nothing  7  Is  money  ex- 


pended for  the  improvement  and  preservation  of  these 
thrown    way  7 

If  manual  labor  schools  increased  the  expenses  of 
education  fourfold,  they  would  still  deserve  the  warm 
patronage  of  the  public,  and  all  who  have  the  ability 
should  send  their  sons  to  them  to  be  educated,  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other  institutions,  even  should  they  have 
as  many  of  them  as  the  Patriarch,  or  be  endowed  with 
the  riches  of  Cnesus. 

It  is  an  ill-judged  economy  which  saves  money  at  the 
sacrifice  of  life,  health,  and  morals.  Let  this  subject  be 
understood  by  an  intelligent  and  Christian  community, 
and  manual  labor  schools  will  not  be  leA  to  languish 
and  die  without  endowments,  while  on  other  institu- 
tions of  less  substantial  claims,  they  are  lavished  with 
a  princely  munificence. 

In  this  place,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  attend  for  a 
short  time,  to  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  pupils  and 
superintendants  of  manual  labor  schools,  who  have  de- 
tailed the  results  of  their  observation  and  experience, 
and  which  is  strong  and  decided  in  their  favor. 

In  one  instance  the  pupils  say,  that  "  believing  the 
results  of  experiment  weightier  than  theory,  we  beg 
leave  respectfully  to  express  those  convictions  respect- 
ing the  plan  of  our  institution,  which  have  been  created 
solely  by  our  own  experience  in  its  details.  1.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  general  plan  is  practicable.  2.  That 
the  amount  of  labor  required  (three  hours  per  day)  does 
not  exceed  the  actual  demands  of  the  human  system. 
3.  That  this  amount  of  labor  does  not  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  student,  but  by  preserving  and  augmenting 
his  physical  energies,  does  eventually  facilitate  iL  4. 
That  the  legitimate  effect  of  such  a  system  upon  body 
and  mind,  is  calculated  to  make  men  hardy,  enterprising 
and  independent ;  and  to  wake  up  within  them  a  spirit 
perseveringly  to  do,  and  endure,  and  dare.  5.  Though 
the  experiment  at  every  step  of  its  progress  has  been 
seriously  embarrassed  with  difiiculties,  neither  few  in 
number  nor  inconsiderable  in  magnitude,  as  those  know 
full  well  who  have  experienced  them,  yet  it  has  held 
on  its  way  till  the  entire  practicability  of  the  plan  stands 
embodied  in  actual  demonstration.  In  conclusion,  (they 
add,)  we  deem  it  a  privilege,  while  tendering  this  tes- 
timony of  our  experience,  to  enter  upon  the  record  our 
unwavering  conviction,  that  the  principle  which  has 
been  settled  by  this  experiment  involves  in  its  practical 
developments  an  immense  amount  of  good  to  our  world ; 
it  is  demanded  by  the  exigences  of  this  age  of  action, 
when  ardor  is  breathing  for  higher  attempt,  and  energy 
wakes  to  mightier  accomplishmeiH." 

On  a  subsequent  occasion  another  set  of  pupils  be- 
longing to  the  same  institution,  exj;^ress  their  convictions 
in  a  similar  tone  of  approbation. 

"  The  influence  of  the  system,"  they  say,  "on  health, 
is  decidedly  beneficial,  as  all  of  us  can  testify  who  have 
pursued  it  for  any  length  of  time.  We  can  pursue  our 
studies  not  only  without  injury,  but  with  essential  ad- 
vantage. Not  only  is  our  bodily  power  increased  in- 
stead of  being  diminished  on  this  plan,  but  the  powers 
of  the  mind  are  augmented,  while  moral  sensibility  is 
not  blunted  by  hours  of  idleness  and  dissipation.  We 
suffer  no  loss  of  time,  as  no  more  is  spent  in  labor  than 
is  usually  spent  by  students  in  recreation;  and  we  are 
taught  to  improve  every  hour.  Our  opinion  is,  that 
intellectual  progress  is  accelerated  rather  than  retarded 
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by  this  system.  In  its  success,  we  are  conyinced,  is 
deeply  involved  the  prosperity  of  education,  and  the 
great  work  of  evangelizing  the  world.'' 

The  students  of  Cumberland  College  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  say,  *'  we  beg  leave  to  state  the  results  of 
our  own  experience.  Having  been  for  a  considerable 
time,  members  of  a  manual  labor  institution,  we  have 
had  an  exhibition  of  its  principles  and  efficacy  continu- 
ally before  us ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  labor,  for 
two  hours  or  more  each  day,  is  essential  to  the  health  of 
all  close  students,  and  equally  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  taind." 

The  young  men  in  the  theolo;'cal  institution  at  Ha- 
milton, in  the  State  of  New  York,  say,  "we  feel  the 
fullest  conviction  that  every  student  who  neglects  sys- 
tematic exercise,  is  effecting  the  ruin  of  his  physical  and 
moral  powers.  Nor  is  the  influence  of  this  unpardon- 
able neglect  less  perceptible  or  deleterious,  as  it  regards 
his  moral  feelings.  Without  it,  however  pure  his  mo- 
tives, or  ardent  his  desire  to  do  good,  we  have  but  faint 
hopes  of  his  success.  Such  habits  as  he  would  inevi- 
tably form,  we  believe,  would  ruin  all  the  nobler  ener- 
gies of  his  nature.  We  think  three  hours  appropriate 
exercise  each  day  will  not  eventually  retard  progress 
in  study.  We  must  say,  from  five  or  six  years  expe- 
rience in  the  institution,  we  have  not  learned  that  any 
close  student  has  ever  completed  an  entire  course  of 
study  without  serious  detriment  to  health.  We  hope, 
however,  our  present  system  of  exercise  will  soon  enable 
us  to  exhibit  a  different  statement.  In  the  preservation 
and  improvement  of  health,  we  have  found  an  unspeak- 
able benefit  arising  from  systematic  exercise.  Without 
it,  we  deem  it  impossible  for  the  close  student  to  pre- 
serve his  health." 

The  superintendants  of  a  kindred  institution,  in  a 
document  which  they  have  laid  before  the  public,  de- 
clare, that  they  "  have  great  satisfaction  in  being  able 
to  state  that  a  strong  conviction  pervades  the  minds  of 
the  young  men  generally,  as  well  as  their  own,  that 
laborious  exercise  for  three  hours  per  day  docs  not 
occupy  more  time  than  is  necessary  for  ihc  highest 
corporeal  and  mental  energy ;  that  so  far  from  retard- 
ing literary  progress,  it  greatly  accelerates  it ;  that  in- 
stead of  finding  labor  to  encroach  upon  their  regular 
hours  of  study,  they  find  themselves  able,  with  a 
vigorous  mind,  to  devote  from  eight  to  ten  hours  per 
day  to  intellectual  pursuits ;  that  under  tlie  influence  of 
this  system,  mental  lassitude  is  seldom  if  ever  known ; 
that  good  health  and  a  good  constitution  are  rarely  if 
ever  injured ;  that  constitutions  rendered  delicate,  and 
prostrated  by  hard  study  without  exercise,  have  been 
built  up  and  established  ;  that  this  system  with  tem- 
perance is  a  sovereign  antidote  against  dyspepsia  and 
hypochondria,  with  all  their  innumerable  and  indescri- 
bable woes ;  that  it  annihilates  the  dread  of  future  toil, 
self-denial,  and  dependence ;  secures  to  them  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  benefits  of  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical employments ;  gives  them  familiar  access  to, 
and  important  influence  over  that  great  class  of  busi- 
ness men,  of  which  the  world  is  principally  composed  ; 
equalizes  and  extends  the  advantages  of  education; 
and  lays  deep  and  broad  the  foundations  of  republican- 
ism J  promotes  the  advancement  of  consistent  piety,  by 
connecting  dUigmee  m  butinesM  with  fervency  of  spirit, 
and  will  bless  the  church  with  such  increasing  numbers  | 


of  ministers  of  such  spirit  and  physical  energy,  as  will 
fit  them  to  endure  hardneee  as  good  sorters  ofJemtM  CAriit 

We  are  every  day  more  and  more  impreaaed  with 
tlie  importance  and  practicability  of  the  mamual  labor 
system,  as  the  only  one  by  which  the  increasing  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  the  pious  and  talented  sons  of 
the  church  can  be  raised  up  with  the  enterprise,  and 
activity,  and  power  of  endurance,  which  are  indispeD- 
sable  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  God. 

To  these  statements  the  individual  who  has  collected 
them,  adds  his  own  testimony  in  the  following^  language: 
"  I  have  been  for  three  years  and  a  half  a  member  of  a 
manual  labor  schooL    The  whole  number  of  my  fellow 
students  during  that  period  was  about  two  hundred. 
I  was  personally  acquainted  with  every  individual,  and 
merely  "speak  what  I  know,"  and  "testify  what  1 
have  seen,"  when  1  state  that  every  student  who  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  sound  scholarship  during  this 
time,  was  a  fast  friend  of  the  manual  labor  system. 
The  most  intelligent,  without  a  single  exception,  were 
not  only  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the 
system,  but  ihty  loved  it  with  all  their  hearts^     They 
counted  it  a  privilege  and  a  delight  to  give  their  testi- 
mony in  its  favor,  and  they  did  it  in  good  eamesL 
Their  approval  of  the  system  rose  into  an  intelligent 
and  abiding  passion ;  and  it  is  no  marvel  that  it  was  so ; 
for  they  had  wiibin  them  a  permanent,  living  conscious- 
ness of  its  benefits  and  blessings.    They  felt  it  in  their 
bodies,  knitting  their  muscles  into  firmness,  compacting 
their  limbs,  consolidating  their  frame  work,  and  thrilling 
with  fresh  life  the  very  marrow  of  their  bones.     They 
felt  it  in  ther  miiub,  giving  tenacity  to  memory,  stabil- 
ity to  judgment,  acuteness  to  discrimination,  multiform 
analogy  to  the  su^estive  faculty,  and  daylight  to  per- 
ception.   They  felt  it  in  their  hearts,  renovating  cTery 
susceptibility,  and  swelling  the  tide  of  emotion.     It  is 
true,  with  a  few,  a  very  few  of  the  students,  the  system 
was  unpopular,  and  so  were  languages  and  mathema- 
tics, philosophy  and  rhetoric,  and  every  thing  else  in 
the  daily  routine,  save  the  bed  and  the  dinner  table.   Such 
students  were  snails  in  the  field,  drones  in  the  work- 
shop, dumb  in  debate,  pigmies  in  the  recitation  room, 
and  cyphers  at  the  black  board. 

"In  every  manual  labor  school  which  I  visited  in  ray 
tour,*'  he  continues,  "  it  was  the  invariable  testimony 
of  trustees  and  teachers,  that  the  talent,  the  scholarship, 
the  manliness,  the  high  promise  of  all  such  institutions, 
were  found  among  the  pupils  who  gave  the  manual 
labor  system  their  hearty  approval ;  whereas  if  time 
were  among  the  students  brainless  coxcombs,  sighing 
sentimentalists,  languishing  effeminates,  and  other  name- 
less things  of  equivocal  gender ;  to  prostitute  their  deli- 
cate persons  to  the  vile  outrage  of  manual  labor,  was 
indeed  a  sore  affliction  /" 

We  shall  close  these  selections  by  adding  to  them 
the  testimony  of  an  individual^  of  distinguished  literary 
attainments,  whose  advantages  for  obtaining  correct 
information  on  this  topic,  as  well  as  many  others,  hare 
been  of  the  most  favorable  kind. 

"The  God  of  nature,"  he  observes,  "has  designed 
the  body  for  action ;  and  all  efforts  to  counteract  this 
design,  end  of  course  in  disappointment,  sooner  or  bter. 
The  same  God  has  designed  that  men  ahonld  etdtit^ 
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Iharmuii;  aod  I  nerer  can  believe  that  this  is  delete- 
lious  ia  itself;  it  is  so  ooly  when  we  neglect  what  he 
has  bJddeB  as  to  obserre,  L  e.  daily  discipline  and  effort 
to  pRserre  health. 

"Suideais  want  vacations,  journeys,  remission  from 
aopiojincQt,  &C.  &c  and  this  at  a  great  expense  of 
time  aod  money.  Why  7  Because  they  will  not  be 
laithfuJ,  every  day,  to  watch  over  their  health,  and  to 
use  all  the  requisite  means  for  its  preservation.  Why 
sJMMiki  the  larnier,  the  mechanic,  the  merchant|  the 
physidaji,  the  lawyer,  support  a  never  ceasing  round 
of  employineot,  and  the  student  not?  Is  there  any  curse 
laid  by  heaven  upon  study  ?  No ;  ii  is  inaction— lozi- 
neai— that  makes  all  the  mischief,  and  occasions  all  the 
expense.  This  is  my  full  persuasion  from  thirty  years 
experieDoe,  and  somewhat  extensive  observation." 

To  these  selections  others  of  similar  interest  and  im- 
portmce  mi^t  be  added  from  the  Report  from  which 
they  hare  been  derived,  particularly  the  numerous  and 
hsnaonions  opinions  of  literary  men,  on  the  neceuity 
tmd  utUUy  Iff  repdar  systematic  exercise  to  the  student ; 
but  our  time  forbids  the  indulgence,  and  the  maxim  of 
Fctiina  odfinem  admonishes  us  to  cut  short  this  address. 
From  the  view  that  has  been  taken,  we  perceive  then, 
with  a  clearness  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  the 
manaai  Jabor  system  of  education  is  applauded'  by  "  a 
doud  of  witnesses,^  and  commended  to  our  patronage 
and  attention  by  arguments  and  facts  innumerable, 
pafpab/e,  and  unanswerable.    Will  the  inquiry  be  mis- 
placed, when  we  ask.  Shall  it  Aere,  (on  this  consecrated 
ground,  this  literary  high  place,  which  is  destined  to 
send  forth  a  mighty  stream  of  influence  for  good  or  ill, 
to  SD  extent  which  no  arithmetic  can  calculate,)  shall 
it  here  receive  the  countenance  and  patronage  which  it 
so  richly  deserves?  Manual  labor  schools  are  already 
in  successful  operation  in  this  southern  country,  and 
the  prosperity  that  has  attended  them  has  been  such 
M  to  silence  the  cavils  of  opposers,  and  remove  the 
apprehensions  of  the  distrustful.    With  all  enlightened 
and  candid  persons  there  can  be  but  one  mind  respecting 
ilicir  practicability  and  their  pectdtor  importance  in  this 
^)uthem  r^ion.    It  is  the  very  section  perhaps^  of  all 
oiliers,  within  the  limiu  of  our  republic,  that  is  best 
adapted  to  their  growth,  both  on  account  of  its  soil  and 
cjimate,  and  in  which,  from  its  peculiar  situation,  their 
influence  is  most  imperiously  demanded. 

Again,  then,  I  ask,  will  <*  the  ancient  and  honorable 
Dominion"  consent  to  be  outstripped  by  her  neighbors 
in  an  enterprise  of  so  much  grandeur  and  promise  ? 
'Will  parents,  instructors,  and  pupils,  repose  in  inglo- 
rious ease,  and  cry  a  Utile  more  deep,  a  Uttle  morejblding 
•S  the  hands  to  sleep,  while  others  in  the  race  of  compe- 
tition press  forward  and  bear  off  the  prize  ?  Will  the 
young  men  of  Hampden  Sidney  and  Union  Seminary 
sit  still ;  or  will  they  *'  awake,  arise,  and  put  on  their 
strength?"  Interests  that  are  dear  as  honor  and  life, 
are  suspended  on  the  praeiieal  reply  which  this  inquiry 
receives. 

It  is  stated,  as  is  probable  on  good  authority,  that  in 
years  that  have  gone  by,  **  some  of  the  Virginian  phi- 
lanthropists offered  to  educate  some  of  the  Indians,  and 
thai  they  received  from  the  shrewd  savages  the  follow- 
ing reply."  (He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear 
vhat  the  jaMgcf  have  said  to  the  civilixed  /) 
''Brothers  of  the  white  akin!  You  must  know  that 


all  people  do  not  have  the  same  ideas  upon  the  same 
subjects ;  and  you  must  not^take  it  ill  that  our  manner 
of  thinking  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  education  which 
you  offer  us  does  not  agree  with  yours.  We  have  had 
in  this  particular  some  experience.  Several  of  our  young 
men  were  some  time  since  educated  at  the  Northern 
Colleges,  and  learned  there  all  the  sciences.  But  when 
they  returned  to  us,  we  found  they  were  spoiled.  They 
were  miaerMe  rvnners.  They  did  not  know  how  to 
live  in  the  woods.  They  could  not  bear  hunger  and 
cold.  They  could  not  build  a  cabin,. nor  kill  a  deer, 
nor  conquer  an  enemy.  They  had  even  forgotten  our 
language ;  so  that  not  being  able  to  serve  us  as  warriors, 
or  hunters,  or  counsellors,  they  were  absolutely  good 
for  nothing." 

The  calamities  which  are  here  set  forth  in  such  gra- 
phic terms  have  by  no  means  been  confined  to  the  fathers 
and  the  sons  of  the  fbresL  The  white  young  men  of 
Virginia,  in  great  numbers,  have  since  been  educated 
in  like  manner  ''at Northern  Colleges,"  or  nearer  home : 
and  when  restored  to  their  parents  and  guardians  have 
been  found,  for  the  most  part,  like  the  sons  of  the  red 
men,  to  be  "  oJbsokddy  good  for  nolAmg."  They  have 
proved  to  be  "  miserable  runners."  Not  one  in  twenty 
of  them  has  risen  to  eminence  in  professional  life. 
They  could  "bear  neither  hunger  nor  cold."  They 
were  practically  ignorant  of  mechanical  and  agricultu- 
ral employments,  and  strongly  averse  to  them ;  too 
high  minded  and  indolent  to  labor,  and  too  weak  and 
effeminate  to  "serve  as  warriors,  and  hunters,  and 
counsellors."  Will  Virginian  parents  learn  a  lesson 
from  their  own  past  experience  and  that  of  their  savage 
predecessors  ?  The  correcti?e  which  we  propose  for  the 
evil  complained  of,  (and  it  is  too  serious  for  merriment,) 
is  the  immediate  introduction  of  the  manual  labor  sys- 
tem into  all  our  institutions  of  learning.  If  this  feature 
is  introduced  and  kept  up  in  them,  with  a  prominence 
proportioned  to  its  importance,  our  youth,  who  are 
educated  in  theni,  if  not  fitted  for  usefulness  and  distinc- 
tion in  the  departments  of  law,  medicine  and  theology, 
will  not  be  utterly  "  spoiled"  as  the  sons  of  the  red  men 
were ;  but  will  be  good  "  runners/'  useful  and  respect- 
able laborers,  mechanics,  planters,  and  farmers.  This, 
after  all,  is  the  population,  of  which,  more  than  any 
other,  Virginia  needs  an  increase.  The  low  state  of 
mechanic  arts  and  of  agriculture  among  us,  or  rather 
the  prevailing  vice  of  indolence,  is  the  true  source  of  the 
present  disasters  which  are  so  often  made  the  theme 
of  popular  declamation  by  stump  orators  and  upstart 
politicians.  It  is  indolence,  more  than  any  or  every  thing 
else,  that  checks  the  spirit  of  enterprise ;  that  covers  this 
fairest  portion  of  our  continent  with  sackcloth,  and  spreads 
over  it  tlie  sable  shroud  of  desolation.  Let  then  a  revo- 
lution be  effected  in  our  system  of  education.  Let  our 
youth  be  trained  for  the  duties  of  practical  life.  Let 
them  be  instructed  in  what  is  useful,  as  well  as  ornamen- 
tal ;  and  let  them  bring  minds  stored  with  the  riches  of 
learning  and  science,  to  bear  and  act  on  the  subject  of 
moat  absorbing  temporal  intereat  to  the  American  people, 
I  mean  the  neglected  subject  of  agriculture,  and  all  will 
yet  be  well.  The  citizens  of  the  South  will  then  be 
independent  indeed,  and  not  in  boast.  Labor,  like 
"marriage,"  will  be  "honorable  in  all."  The  work 
which  misguided  abolitionists  are  laboring,  with  a  zeal 
that  would  be  becoming  in  a  better  cause.,  to  perform 
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by  a  meddtesome  and  Ttolentinterference,  will  be  effect- 
ed by  the  gradual  end  yoluntnry  agency  of  ber  own 
inhabitants.  Her  population  will  multiply.  Commerce 
will  thrive.  Barren  fields  will  be  clothed  with  verdure. 
The  productions  of  the  earth  will  be  increased.  Crowd- 
ed cities  and  smiling  villages  will  spring  up.  The  halls 
of  legislation  will  be  occupied  by  the  hardy  and  virtuous 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  the  men  of  all  others  the  most 
safe  to  be  entrusted  with  the  enactment  and  adminis- 
tration of  laws.  Colleges,  academies,  and  schools,  will 
prove  the  nurseries  of  enlightened,  healthful,  industri- 
oURy  and  happy  freemen ;  and  Christianity,  untrammel- 
led by  the  obstacles  that  now  so  powerfully  impede  its 
progpress,  with  a  field  wide  and  waving  with  a  luxuriant 
harvest  open  and  inviting  before  her,  will  send  abroad 
her  genial  and  regenerating  influences,  and  render  this 
the  Paradise  of  lands. 

We  snU  conclude  this,  perhaps  too  protracted  per- 
formance, in  the  language  of  an  Indian  Cazique. 

**  Woold  you  know,"  he  asked,  "  how  I  would  have 
my  children  instructed  in  the  ways  of  men  7  Look  at 
this  haqdful  of  dust  gathered  from  the  golden  bed  of 
the  silver-flowing  Aracara.  What  an  infinite  number 
of  particles^yet  how  few  the  grains  of  ore  which  we 
prize ;  how  great  the  toil  which  is  necessary  to  sift  out 
and  separate  them  from  the  worthless  heap  in  which 
they  are  concealed ;  even  so  it  is  with  the  history  of 
Ihe  gttierations  of  men,  from  the  creation  downwards. 
Events  have  passed  which  no  tongue  can  number ;  but 
Um  events  which  mark  the  character  of  human  nature, 
and  which  are  worthy  of  being  treasured  up  in  our 
memories,  are  but  few,  and  only  by  the  eye  of  wisdom 
to  be  distinguished. 

**X.et  my  children  then  be  taught  what  these  few 
tr^euta  are ;  let  them  be  spared  the  life's  labor  of  turn- 
ing over  the  mountain  of  dross  which  time  has  heaped 
up,  in  search  of  the  scattered  gems  which  are  to  lighten 
their  path  through  the  world;  conduct  them  at  once 
into  the  onlytreasury  of  true  knowledge — that  treasury 
which  Philosophy  has  gleaned  from  the  experience  of 
thousands  of  generations." 


SONG  OF  LEE'S  LEGION. 

Our  chargers  are  plunging  and  pawing  the  ground, 
And  chimping  and  tossing  the  white  foam  around — 
So  fleet  to  pursue,  and  so  mighty  to  cflish, 
No  foe  will  remain  in  tlic  path  where  they  rush. 
Away,  then,  my  heroes— away,  then,  away  1 
Let  "  Freedom  or  Death !"  be  the  watchword  to-day. 

Remember  the  burnings  we  witnessed  last  night  j 
The  fair  and  the  feeble  we  passed  in  their  flight ; 
The  wail  of  the  wounded,  the  red  blood  I  hat  flowed. 
Still  warm  in  the  path,  where  by  moonlight  we  rode. 
Away,  tlien,  &c. 

The  marauder  is  nigh— he  is  hurrying  back ; 
The  sand,  as  we  gallop,  still  falls  in  his  track. 
On  !  on  !  then,  our  swords  for  the  battle  are  rife, 
And  soon  they  shall  drink  at  the  fountain  of  life. 
Away,  then,  &c 
Prince  Edtoard. 


NATURAL  BRIDGE  OF  PANDI, 

IN  COLOMBIA,  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  Bridge  of  Pandi  is  distant  two  days  journey  from 
Bogoti.  We  made  it  less  toilsome  by  remaining  serenil 
days  at  Fusugazugi — an  intermediate  village,  whidi 
possesses  the  advantage  of  a  fine  clinuite  and  refreshing 
verdure,  unknown  to  the  plain  upon  which  this  city 
stands.  The  bridge  is  situated  considerably  lower- 
almost  in  the  Hem  etdiente  hot  oountry-^where  th« 
thermometer  rose  to  86^,  but  still  the  heat  was  not  very 
oppressive. 

Our  first  view  of  the  bridge  was  just  at  the  moment 
when  such  a  scene  is  most  impressive.  The  sun  liad 
sunk  behind  the  mountains.  We  were  without  a  guide, 
nor  did  we  need  o  le.  We  had  merely  to  follow  the 
high  road — a  mule  path — down  into  a  deep  ravine,  near 
the  bottom  of  which  we  heard  the  sound  of  nishin; 
waters.  On  reaching  the  bridge,  this  sound  and  the 
dismal  shrieks  of  numerous  birds  of  night — the  sole 
occupants  of  this  gloomy  region — called  our  altention 
to  the  scene  below  us.  We  then  first  knew  we  were 
upon  the  bridge  of  Pandi.  Three  hundred  and  fifiy- 
eight  feet  beneath,  rushes  a  stream,  called  Sums  Paz, 
which  fills  the  entire  chasm — being,  if  we  can  trust  our 
sight  under  circumstances  so  deceptive,  about  thirty  or 
forty  feet  wide.  We  could  see  the  deep  chasm  and  the 
dark  waters  of  the  stream — ^but  where  waa  the  bridge 
which  Nature  built  ?  We  were  standing  upon  a  rude 
structure  of  logs  with  railings  so  frail  as  almost  to  dis- 
may the  most  daring ;  but  upon  closer  examination  wc 
discovered  that  it  rested  upon  several  huge  fragtnenii 
which  had  fallen  and  lodged  so  as  to  form  the  bridge 
for  which  we  were  searching.  The  edges  of  the  lar|;est 
rock  rest  upon  other  rocks  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
upon  the  sloping  face  of  the  severed  mountain.  Upoo 
this  we  descended,  and  enjoyed  a  better  view  of  what 
the  imagination  is  so  readily  inclined  to  paint  as  infernal 
regions.  The  cries  of  the  birds  echo  from  the  depths 
below,  like  the  shrieks  of  troubled  souls  destined  to  ihe 
sad  fate  of  never  leaving  the  abodes  to  which  their  sins 
had  driven  them.  Night  was  rapidly  approaching, 
and  with  the  feelings  which  the  scene  had  inspired,  we 
retraced  our  steps  to  the  little  village  of  Pandi  or  El 
MercadiUo,  to  which  we  had  to  clamber  nearly  half  a 
league.  Our  hamacs  welcomed  us  to  rest,  and  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  day,  sleep  soon  robbed  us  of  our 
wandering  thoughts. 

On  the  following  morning,  we  repeated  our  visit  to 
the  bridge,  and  reviewed  the  whole  more  Icisurtly. 
Although  the  awe  of  the  preceding  evening  had  sub- 
sided, our  admiration  was  undiminished.  The  »n!« 
Great  Being  which  had  ruptured  the  mountain  a&cnder 
and  opened  a  fearful  fissure,  had  thrown  down  the  loose 
fragments,  and  so  lodged  them  as  to  contribute  to  :b« 
convenience  as  well  as  to  arouse  the  astonishment  and 
wonder  of  all  who  crossed.  The  natives  of  the  couniry 
have  destroyed  much  of  the  effect  by  the  rude  1<^ 
which  they  have  laid  upon  the  rocks  across  the  cha5:^i. 
It  is  also  remarkable,  that  this  fissure  could  not  be 
passed  elsewhere  for  many  leagues  in  either  direction. 

How  will  the  Natural  Bridge  of  Pandi  compare  with 
that  of  Rockbridge  County  in  Virginia?  The  besaty 
of  this  mast  sink  before  the  awful  and  grand  sublimity 
of  the  other.    In  that  you  would  look  in  vain  for  the 
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irdi  CnnHd  arch  of  this,  -while  the  latter  is  deficient  in 
the  aloMatiin&thixnable  abyss  and  in  the  surrounding 
seencrjraad  in  the  roaring  waters  of  that  of  Pandl  I 
dMmU  ibve  obaerred,  that  no  means  exist  of  reaching 
the  bouom — nor  is  it  desirable,  as  the  bridge  in  itself, 
aeeo  from  bdow,  cannot  be  imposing. 

The  birds  which  occupy  the  ledges  and  caverns 
fenoed  by  the  raptured  rock,  are  called  "  Psoras  del 
Ante"— Birds  of  the  Bridge — and  are  not  known 
dsevbcre.  They  are  birds  of  night,  and  sally  out  only 
tfter  it  is  dark  into  the  neighboring  dense  forests,  in 
Ksrchof  the  fruit  with  which  they  maintain  themselves. 
If  perchance  the  light  of  day  overtake  them  before  they 
regain  their  dark  abodes,  it  is  so  noxious  to  tliem  that 
they  cannot  survive  it.  Thus  say  the  natives^and  that 
this  is  diown  by  their  being  many  times  found  dead  in 
the  paths  of  the  mountains.  They  are  equal  in  size  to 
a  pbeaajit — their  color  is  a  reddish  brown,  and  their 
beaks  square  and  very  hard. 


LINES 


On  the  Scaloe  of  Waahington  in  the  Capitol. 

It  is  our  Washington  that  you  behold, 
Whom  Nature  fashioned  in  her  grandest  mould, 
To  be  the  leader  of  a  noble  band, 
The  friends  of  freedom,  and  their  native  land  : 
A  perfect  hero,  free  from  all  excess ; 
Above  Napoleon,  though  he  dazzled  less : 
Not  quite  so  great  for  what  he  did,  'tis  true. 
But  greater  /ar  for  what  he  did  not  do  : 
And,  nought  he  ought  not,  all  he  ought,  to  be. 
He  made  his  country,  and  he  left  her,  free. 


EPIGRAM. 


"  A  party,  you  tell  me,"  says  Dick,  not  invited, 
Bat  who  wook)  not  believe  such  a  beau  could  be  slighted ; 
"A  party  at  Modeley's 7 — can*t  possibly  be ; 
For  how  ooukl  he  have  such  a  thing  lotfAoul  mt  7" 


FALL  OF  TEaUENDAMA, 

IK  COU6mBIA,  south  AMERICA. 

The  Bnito  de  Tequmdama,  a  remarkable  cascade,  of 
which  we  had  heard  much,  and  which  has  been  descri- 
bed in  most  glowing  language,  is  distant  to  the  south- 
west of  BogotiL  about  fifteen  miles.  We  had  made 
arrangements  to  visit  it  a  fortnight  ago,  but  the  illness 
of  one  of  our  party  caused  us  to  defer  iL  We  now 
determined  to  see  the  fiill,  and  return  to  the  city  on  the 
Mme  day.  To  accomplish  our  design,  we  set  out  be- 
fore day  (about  5  o'clock)  this  morning.  A  rapid  ride 
of  an  hoar  and  a  half  brought  us  to  the  small  village  of 
Soidia,  sitoated  upon  the  plain  of  Bogota,  near  its  south- 
em  border.  The  hut  earthquake,  from  which  Bogot4 
snfifered  so  severely,  was  felt  with  the  utmost  violence 
at  Soicha,  and  prostrated  entirely  the  church,  which  is 
again  rising  from  its  ruins.  Our  route  continued  a 
league  fbfther  over  the  plain,  and  we  crossed  the  river 
Fonza,  whose  course  has  been  very  circuitous  through 
the  plain,  bat  is  particularly  devious  where  we  passed 
over  it,  upon  an  aneouth  and  not  very  safe  bridge,  to 


the  Hacienda  de  Canoas.  The  river  winds  sluggishly 
to  our  left  towards  the  fall.  Our  path  led  over  the  high 
hills  which  appear  to  have  been  once  the  banks  of  the 
great  lake  which  must  have  covered  the  plain  which 
the  view  from  these  heights  embraces.  To  eminences 
which  are  wholly  devoid  of  trees  succeed  others  which 
are  well  wooded,  where  we  enter  a  more  picturesque 
region,  worthy  of  the  fine  scene  which  we  were  now 
eager  to  witness.  We  were  convinced  that  we  were 
near  it,  and  listened  for  the  deafening  roar  which  we 
expected  would  betray  the  rush  of  the  waters  into 
the  tremendous  gulf  that  receives  them.  The  path 
was  steep,  and  shortly  before  we  arrived  at  the  >pot 
where  it  was  necessary  to  alight  from  our  horses,  the 
sounds  of  the  fall  reached  us ;  but  we  were  distant  from 
it  a  few  hundred  yards  only.  My  first  sensation  was 
disappointment,  when  I  stood  upon  the  brink  of  the 
chasm  into  which  a  stream  whose  greatest  width  ja  esti- 
mated at  forty  feet,  is  precipitated  to  a  depth  which  did 
not  seem  to  exceed  three  hundred  feet,  but  "Which  is 
estimated  to  be  more  than  six  hundred.  The  river 
being  now  uncommonly  low,  a  sheet  of  water  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in  width,  is  tossed  about  thirty 
feet  upon  a  ledge  of  rocks,  from  which  it  dashes  in  foam 
to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  abyss-,  a  large  proportion  of 
it  dissipating  in  spray.  The  foot  of  man  has  never 
trodden  the  bottom  of  this  chasm.  Its  sides  are  per- 
pendicular to  a  considerable  distance  below,  and  the 
strata  of  rock  are  exactly  horizontal,  so  that  no  meaDS 
of  descending  have  yet  been  discovered  within  the  cur- 
vilinear  aperture,  where  the  mountain  seems  to  have 
parted  and  given  passage  to  the  Funza. 

Attempts  have  been  made  repeatedly  to  reach  the 
foot  of  the  cataract  by  ascending  tlie  bed  of  the  river, 
into  which  it  is  easy  to  enter  at  some  distance  below. 
A  fall  of  about  twenty  feet  had  resisted  heretofore  the 
efibrts  of  every  adventurer.  A  party  of  Americans 
preceded  us  to-day,  provided  with  ladders  and  ropes, 
with  a  determination  to  surmount  this  obstacle.  In 
this  they  succeeded,  but  another  yet  more  difficult 
presented  itself— this  they  also  surmounted  with  the 
strengthened  hope  of  having  then  overcome  every  ob- 
struction which  resisted  the  accomplishment  of  their 
wishes.  They  were  too  sanguine.  On  ascending  fur* 
ther,  a  fall  of  about  forty  feet  now  stared  them  in  the 
face,  and  resisted  all  their  efiforts.  Perpendicular  rocks 
enclosed  the  narrow  chnsm.  The  only  possible  ascent 
was  through  the  dashing  torrent — with  this  they  strug- 
gled nobly,  but  tl)ey  had  not  the  means  of  resisting  it. 
The  abode'ofirtOI)K>$nd^l6  parrots,  whose  screams,  heard 
faintly  kl  tifo  h&i*g1ft*on  which  we  stood,  warned  us  of 
the  ex$rtioi^jisa<ic  to  encroach  upon  tlieir  domain,  that 
continues  unmolested  and  untrodden  by  man.  We 
spent  more  than  two  hours  at  the  fall,  hoping  to  witness 
the  success  of  the  enterprising  adventurers.  Although 
disappointed  in  this  respect,  we  were  amply  compen- 
sated by  the  increased  admiration  with  which  we  view, 
ed  this  beautiful  fall,  notwithstanding  it  is  seen  so  im- 
perfectly. There  are  two  spots  from  which  good  views 
may  be  obtained.  We  must  leave  to  the  fancy  to 
imagine  the  grand  effect  of  a  sight  from  beneath  it.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  ladders  will  be  placed  or  that  some 
means  will  be  discovered  to  gratify  the  ardent  desire 
one  naturally  feels  of  seeing  to  the  best  advantage  this 
admirable  workr  of  native. 
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The  Fall  of  Teqaend&ma  has  been  oompared  with 
the  cataract  of  Niagara.  Such  a  eomparison  cannot  be 
instituted  fairly.  In  the  one,  nature  has  been  most 
lavish  with  her  grandeur  and  sublimity:  the  other  she 
has  endowed  liberally  with  the  beautiful  and  the  pic- 
turesque. The  height  of  Toquenddma  may  be  four 
times  greater  than  that  of  Niagara;  its  width  not  the 
thirtieth  part :  and  to  judge  the  comparative  volume  of 
the  waters  of  both,  it  suffices  to  reflect,  that  Tequen- 
d&ma  drains  the  river  Funza ;  Niagara  the  waters  of 
four  inland  seas,  which  united,  are  not  exceeded  in  size 
by  the  Quif  of  Mexico. 


LIONEL  GRANBY. 

CHAP.  IX. 

The  proudest  Isod  of  all, 
That  circling  seas  admire — 
The  Land  where  Power  delights  to  dwell, 
And  War  his  mightiest  feats  can  tell, 
And  Poesy  to  sweetest  swell. 
Attunes  her  voice  and  lyre.  •^SrwIopAsiiet. 

The  ship  in  which  I  had  embarked  soon  fell  down 
the  river,  and,  aided  by  a  favorable  breeze,  we  quickly 
shot  by  the  massy  and  motionless  scenery  of  the  ma- 
jestic Rappahannock.    Changing  our  course  we  entered 
one  of  the  beautiful  and  tributary  waters  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  dropped  anchor  directly  in  front  of  an  antique 
mansion,  the  stately  residence  of  a  proud  and  well  known 
name.    An  extensive  garden,  which  declared  the  taste 
and  pedantry  of  its  owner,  for  its  chaste  and  beauti- 
ful model  was  drawn  from  the  pages  of  the  Odyssey, 
stretched  its  broad  walks  to  the  margin  of  the  river. 
A  throng  of  merry  girls  and  romping  boys  poured  down 
from  the  porch  of  the  house,  welcoming  with  glad  voices 
that,  happiest  of  all  Virginian  visiters,  an  importing 
ship.    Disguising  myself  I  leaped  into  the  boat  which 
left  the  vessel,  and  ere  its  keel  had  grated  on  Uie  sand, 
many  negroes  had  rushed  into  the  water,  and  were 
dragging  it  to  the  shore  with  songs  of  triumph  and 
congratulation.    An  elderly  gentleman,  grave,  dignified 
and  thoughtful — peace  to  his  fair-top  boots  and  glitter- 
ing buckles ! — now  appeared  and  commenced  the  usual 
ledger  conversation  with  Captain  Z.  about  the  quality 
and  price  of  his  tobacco,  and  in  a  whisper  he  told  him 
on  no  account  to  sacrifice  his  "  new  ground  sweet  scent- 
ed.'*   Holding  a  paper  in  his  hand  he  called  aloud  lo 
his  family  to  enter  their  wishes  on  that  magic  tablet, 
which  he  was  about  to  send  Aomc    No  commercial 
newspaper  ever  declared  a  more  incongruous  catalogue 
of  the  comforts  of  life  and  the  ]axurie3  of  opulence: 
lace  and  iron,  silk  and  spades,  wine  and  Jesuit's  bark, 
all  figured  in  the  same  column ;  and  when  the  negroes 
were  called  on  to  declare  what  they  wanted,  they  filled 
the  mystic  page  with  calico,  fiddle  strings  and  bottles. 
Many  a  bronzed  and  ebon  colored  child  was  led  up  to 
old  massa  by  its  mother,  and  each  b'sping  petition  for  a 
hat  or  a  fishing  hook,  was  sacredly  entered  on  the  list 
I  returned  to  the  ship,  and  dropping  a  hasty  line  to. 
my  uncle,  informin^^him  of  the  reasons  which  compelled 
me  to  leave  Virginia,  despatched  it  by  the  last  canoe 
iv^hich  quitted  our  side,  and  retiring  to  sleep  I  did  nqt 
awake  until  the  ship  was  dancing  gaily  over  the  btiNid 
waters  of  the  Atlantic!    I  looked  on  the  furrowi^  track 
behind  me — ^and,  far  in  the  amber  west,  the  loHBning 


glory  of  the  Virginian  ooast  was  sinking  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  waters.  With  a  £xed  and  quenchless  eye  I 
watched  its  expiring  outline,  and  when  it  had  sunk 
down  into  a  wavy  and  shadowy  mist,  I  felt  as  the  exiie 
whose  pulseless  heart  has  heard  the  requiem  of  hope 
and  the  knell  of  love.  Young,  inexperienoed,  and  ig- 
norant of  the  world,  I  was  launched  like  a  rotten  barque 
in  the  tempestuous  ocean  of  man,  while  home,  love,  hope 
and  all  the  primal  sympathies  of  the  human  heart,  were 
to  me,  sealed,  buried,  and  forever  annihilated.  I  had 
fled ! — leaving  a  name  associated  with  the  soom  of  honor 
and  the  vengeance  of  society.  Who  that  heard  of  roe 
would  believe  me  innocent  in  the  duel  with  Ludwell, 
or  who  would  believe  that  self-defence  prompted  ray 
attack  on  the  life  of  Pilton?  God  in  his  goodness  gave 
us  tean !  I  had  tliem  not,  and  from  a  teariess  eye  I 
became  sullen  and  satisfied,  with  no  human  passion  but 
an  increased  affection  for  Ellen  Pilton,  which  streamed 
through  my  heart  like  phosphoric  words  on  the  dark 
walls  of  a  cavern.  I  was  proud  to  be  the  victim  of  way- 
ward and  adverse  circumstances,  and  yielding  to  their 
mystic  control,  I  found  that  destiny  weaves  an  argument 
which  philosophy  cannot  unravel. 

On  the  second  day  of  our  voyage,  Scipio  presented 
himself,  telling  me  that  he  was  sent  from  Chalgrave 
with  lettera  for  the  ship,  that  he  had  discovered  me 
through  my  disguise,  that  he  had  secreted  himself  on 
board  of  the  vessel,  and  that  he  was  determined  to 
follow  me  to  the  end  of  the  world.  I  soon  settled  the 
manner  and  purpose  of  his  appearance  with  the  cap- 
tain, and  found  in  the  priceless  fidelity  of  my  servant, 
a  green  spot  on  which  my  heart  might  rest  from  iu 
storm  of  revenge  and  misanthropy. 

Cheered  by  the  balmy  spirit  of  the  western  gale  oor 
gallant  ship  sped  her  onward  course,  and  the  glad  cry  li' 
land  which  echoed  through  the  vessel  as  we  approached 
the  beetling  coast  of  England  fell  on  my  ear  like  wortia 
of  mercy  to  the  prisoned  captive.    Standing  on  the 
quarter  deck,  I  saw  before  me  the  bustle,  hurry  and 
turmoil  of  commerce.    The  surface  of  the  water  was 
chequered  with  a  dense  throng  of  vessels,  while,  broadly 
floating  in  the  breeze,  appeared  that  proud  flag  on  whose 
glury  the  sun  rises,  and  over  whose  empire  he  seta. 
As  a  Virginian!   as  one  whom  early  ediicatioii  and 
childish  associations  had  inspired,  I  gazed  with  a  hsl- 
lowed  enthusiasm  on  that  rugged  land,  v^hich  looked 
down  from  its  iron-bound  eyre,  tlie  eagle  of  the  deep- 
that  land  which  my  boyish  feelings  had  made  the  seat 
of  intellect  and  the  dwelling  place  of  gentusL   The  early 
colonists  had  called  it  by  the  tender  name  of  Home; 
and  the  mellow  tales  of  its  glory,  which  had  been  poured 
into  my  infant  ear,  were  now  started  into  li^  and 
freshness.     It  was  the  land  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
Hampden  and  Pope,  and  on  each  spot  of  its  elsssie 
earth  Poetry  had  raised  her  hallowed  memoriala,  and 
Patriotism  its  stirring  exanqrfes.    From  the  froKcn  sea 
to  the  burning  tropics  her  name  is  respected,  her  infio- 
ence  felt,  her  example  imitated,  her  kindness  cherished, 
her  resentment  dreaded^  while  a  radiant  wake  of  glory 
streams  behind  the  path  of  her  march.    Far  in  the  for- 
ests of  the  western  world,  the  names  of  her  gifted  soos 
who  have  asserted  the  triumphs  of  virtue  or  the  dignity 
of  man,  ara  heard,  and  are  re'-echoed  bock  from  the 
Thames  to  the  Granges,  and  from  the  Volga  to  the 
Miniasippi.    la  the  soUtade  of  power  she  standB  akne, 
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a  noasytraok,  resbting  anarchy  and  bending  to  every 
storm  of  refolottooy  yet  rising  from  each  assault  in  more 
Todam  isd  huuriant  foliage.    Philosophy  may  claim 
die  gigiatie  birth  of  Printing— Religion  the  Reforma- 
tka,  lad  Sdence  the  diacoTery  of  Gunpowder,  as  the 
gnat  eopoes  which  opened  the  path  of  ciTilization. 
The  mind  of  England  seized  these  mighty  levers,  her 
bod  perfected  them,  and  achieved  for  herself  that  tow- 
eifflg  fame  which  pours  its  lustre  from  the  table-land  of 
the  worid.   This  picture  was  the  dream  of  ignorance. 
Atas!  ham  soon  was  its  fnist-work  melted  before  the 
Hghc  of  troth !  Unconscious  of  the  hideous  vice  which 
larked  beneath  the  gorgeous  fabric,  I  saw  only  its  glow- 
inf  OQilioe — ^I  was  ignorant  of  its  rapine,  fraud  and 
arariee— its  selfishness  of  motive  and  act — its  single- 
ness of  empire  and  power,  and  of  that  universal  cor- 
ruptioo  which  yields  power  to  wealth,  and  honors  to 
knavery.   The  demon  of  gain  b  abroad  throughout 
Eflfiaad— a  pestilence  which  walketh  in  the  darkness 
of  the  human  heart,  expanding  its  ravenous  arms  in 
her  cities^  or  secretly  hugging  its  penny  in  her  lowliest 
cottages.    Her  metropolis  is  the  shamble  of  the  uni- 
rerse— a  capacious  reservoir,  where  vice  elbows  virtue, 
and  where  selfishness  festers  itself  into  the  loathsome 
obe^ty  of  the  toad.    Every  thing  is  on  sale,  and  in  the 
''oiLced  assortment"  of  her  merchandise,  even  learn- 
ings, genius  and  wit,  succumb  to  the  secret  spirit  of  her 
ledger. 

*<  E*en  the  learned  pate 
Docks  to  the  golden  fool." 

Without  her  Christianity,  which  often  blooms  in  guile- 
less and  natainted  simplicity,  her  blood-stained  empire 
would  tomble  to  the  earth.  It  is  the  influence  of  this 
holy  fiuth  which  neutralizes  the  excess  of  profligacy, 
and  stimidates  her  expanded  philanthropy.  Excited 
hjr  its  spirit,  benevolence  becomes  religion,  patriotism 
springs  into  virtue,  and  in  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
earth  we  see  the  charity  of  the  Christian  opening  the 
pone  and  heart  of  the  Englishman. 

I  leave  the  narrative  of  sights  and  curiosities  to  the 
guide  book.  Bom  in  the  wilderness,  my  mind  was  as 
raz^  as  the  grandeur  of  the  forest,  and  like  the  native 
Indian  I  had  naught  to  admire  but  the  still  and  noise- 
less majesty  of  my  own  beautiful  land.  The  stately 
piUces — the  lofbLtowers  and  all  the  fantastic  pagean- 
tiy  which  opul  Acs  engenders,  were  but  the  moral  to 
tbe  fine  sarcasm  which  antiquity  has  fabled  in  the 
bridge  of  Salmoneua.  Man's  "brief  authority"  deco- 
rates foUy  with  a  pyramid  or  a  cathedral,  and  succeed- 
ing ages  call  it  glory.  What  son  of  Virginia  would 
barter  her  broad  rivers — ^her  sunny  sky — her  fertile 
plains,  and  her  snow-capped  mountains,  for  the  crumb- 
ling monuments  of  tyranny  and  superstition,  or  the 
f<Fiid  marts  of  gain  7  Who  would  exchange  the  infant 
purity  of  the  western  world  for  the  hoary  vice  and  aged 
rottenness  of  Europe  ?  Uncontaminated  by  the  example 
of  England,  we  have  yet  seized  from  her  the  sacred 
flame  of  freedom-^her  habeas  corpus  without  the  act  of 
impressment — ^her  Ntt  of  tights  without  a  borough  re- 
presentatioo,  and  the  rose  of  mil  liberty  transplanted 
to  tbe  west  has  Uoomed  without  a  thorn. 

I  was  soon  in  Ltmdon,  and  received  many  marks  of 
attentioB  and  kindness  from  the  representatives  of  an 
nkl  commereial  house,  which  for  yean  had  sold  every 
It  xih&kd  of  tobacco,  from  the  Granby  plantations.   My 


bills  were  honored,  and  at  the  instance  of  Scipio  I  took 
a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  most  fashionable  street  of  tlie 
city.  Without  lettera  of  introduction,  and  too  proud 
to  search  for  my  many  noble  relatives^  (my  uncle  had 
drugged  me  with  their  amors,  duels  and  honora!)  I  suc- 
cumbed in  silence  to  that  cheerless  solitude  which  flaps 
its  funeral  wing  around  the  indurated  selfishness  of  a 
crowded  city.  At  the  Virginia  Coffee  House,  I  fre- 
quently found  many  of  my  own  countrymen,  who  were 
making  the  tour  of  Europe  only  because  their  fathers 
had  done  it.  An  utter  contempt  of  money — a  careless- 
ness of  air  and  manner— a  generous  and  open  hearted 
confidence  in  every  one— a  familiarity  with  the  Don- 
caster  and  Epsom  turf— an  anxious  zeal  in  attending 
the  courts  of  Westminster,  and  the  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  literary 
history  of  England,  and  the  places  hallowed  by  Shaks- 
peare  and  the  Spectator,  were  their  striking  and  change- 
less characteristics. 

Shortly  after  my  permanent  and  fixed  residence  had 
been  made,  I  was  lounging,  as  was  my  wont,  in  the 
crowded  walks  of  the  Exchange — ^the  only  idle  being 
in  that  heated  and  feverish  walk  of  gain,  when  a  loud 
cry  broke  through  the  multitude  and  a  horse  dashed 
near  me,  the  foot  of  his  rider  hanging  in  the  stirrup.  I 
instantly  sprang  forward,  caught  the  bridle,  leaped  on 
his  back,  and  leaning  down  I  rescued  the  unfortunate 
rider  from  his  perilous  situation.    From  this  event  an 

intimacy  commenced  between  Col.  R and  mysel£ 

His  history  was  brief  High  birth  and  fortune  smiled 
on  his  cradle.  Entering  into  manhood  he  had  purchased 
a  commission  in  the  army,  and  had  lived  out  Swift's 
spirited  description  of  the  man  of  fashion^  '*  in  dancing, 
fighting,  gaming,  making  the  circle  of  Italy,  riding  the 
great  horse  and  speaking  French."  Satiated  with  the 
world,  he  had  left  it  without  being  either  a  churl  or  a 
misanthrope.  He  resided  in  a  costly  villa  near  London, 
which  his  taste  had  decorated  with  elegance  and  refine- 
ment. The  massy  richness  of  an  aged  grove,  soothed, 
without  chilling  the  fancy,  and  through  its  broad  vista 
the  glimmering  light  lent  itself  to  diveraify  uniformity 
without  diminishing  grandeur.  Consistency  towered 
above  vanity,  for  tliere  were  no  glades  rolled  into  gra- 
velled plains,  Bor  trees  sheared  into  femtastic  foliage — 
that  sickly  taste  which  finds  honor  in  the  sacrifice  of 
simplicity,  and  pride  in  its  outrage  on  nature.  The 
walls  of  his.' house  were  hung  with  rare  and  deeply 
mellowed  pe^iktings,  and  his  capacious  library  was 
stocked  with  the  heavy  tomes  of  ancient  lore.  Gone 
are  those  good  old  books ! — their  spirit  has  been  turned 
into  a  tincture  f-^their  life  and  soul  have  been  abridged 
—the  stem  CUttts  has  been  disgraced  by  a  Persian 
dress — ihi;  mareh  of  mind  cannot  brook  a  folio !   The 

education  of  Col.  R was  deeply  tainted  with  the 

forgotten  glory  of  his  library — a  wild  flower  blooming 
amid  the  silence  of  a  neglected  ruin.  He  had  literature 
without  pedantry,  learning  without  arrogance;  and  ^be- 
ing neither  author  nor  compiler,  he  yet  mingled  on  equal 
terms  of  compliment  and  civility  with  the  gifted  names 
of  his  land.  Proud  pre-eminence  of  genius !  respected 
even  in  its  slumbers.  Though  its  possessor  be  unknow n 
to  print,  though  his  pen  sleep  in  idleness,  like  the  pro- 
phot,  the  sacred  flame  plays  around  his  brow  and  ligb^ 
ens  upuhis  onward  course. 

In^His  society  I  drank  from  a  deep  stream  of  intcl- 
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lect  pure  and  unalloyed  happiness — yet  dashed  into  bit- 


I  waited  on  the  banker,  received  the  sacnlice  of  my 


THE  PATRIARCH'S  INHERITANCE. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  unfinished  MS.  and 
occurs  at  the  close  of  an  interview  between  the  Almiehtr  and 
Abraham,  In  the  course  of  which  ia  iuiroduced  the  promise  rtns 
stated  in  Genesis :  **  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Abraro,  after  tkn 
Lot  was  separated  from  him,  Lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  and  look 
from  the  place  where  thou  art,  northward,  and  southward,  asd 
eastward,  and  westward  ;  For  all  the  land  which  thou  aeest,  to 
thee  will  I  gire  it,  and  to  thy  aeed  forerer,"  lie. 

This  pronounced. 


ter1l0S8  by  the  remembrance  that  under  his  protection  slave's  short-lived  freedom;  and  as  I  looked  on  the  lear- 
I  had  first  visited  a  gaming  table— though  he  had  car-  stained  money,  I  learned  from  that  generous  and  aJfee- 
ried  me  thither  more  for  the  purpose  of  portraying  hu-  tionate  fidelity,  a  lesson  which  made  roe  loathe  with 
mab  character  than  of  making  me  either  the  proselyte  horror  the  moral  prostitution  of  the  gaming  labk. 
9(  victim  of  Its  insidious  vice. 

Come  Lionel !  said  he,  gently  touching  my  shoulder, 
as  I  was  deeply  absorbed  in  the  unhallowed  rites  of 
the  blind  goddess— leave  this  dangerous  place !  Your 
warm  blood  and  ardent  temperament  cannot  withstand 
its  harlotry.  Crush  in  its  infancy  that  juggling  fiend, 
which  martyrs  the  pride  of  mind— the  dignities  of  vir- 
tue, the  immunities  of  education,  and  the  consolations 
of  religion. 

His  warning  voice  fell  on  a  sodden  ear.  Seated  at  a 
long  table,  in  a  magnificent  saloon  blazing  with  lights 
and  ornamented  with  costly  curtains  of  damask,  whose 
billowy  drapery  dropped  over  grotesque  and  luxurious 
furniture,  I  bowed  with  prostrate  devotion  to  the  idol 
of  Chance.  I  was  in  the  temple  of  suicide — the  hell  of 
eanh ;  and  inebriated  with  its  deadly  vapor,  I  saw  not 
tbe  thronging  crowd,  whose  passion-stricken  counte- 
nances alternately  displayed  the  rapid  transitions  from 
joy  to  sadness,  from  successful  cupidity  to  luckless 
despair.  €  went  through  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  the 
game.  I  won.  Success  made  me  bold,  failure  excited 
me  to  more  and  more  dangerous  enterprise.  I  had 
drawn  on  our  tobacco  merchant  until  my  bills  were 

protested,  nor  could  I  ask  from  Col.  R •  the  wages 

of  humanity.  I  paid  a  heavy  premium  to  one  of  the 
loungers  of  the  table,  ts  teach  me  a  system  by  which  I 
might  always  win.  Duped  by  its  deceitful  sophistry, 
I  risked  my  all — my  watch,  breast-pitt,  and  all  the 
jewelry  of  my  dress  were  successively  staked  and  lost. 
My  hand  was  on  the  golden  locket  consecrated  as  the 
gift  of  Isa  Q.ordon.  With  a  painful  struggle  I  preserved 
il  from  the  gripe  of  despair,  and  quitted  the  accursed 
table  a  bankrupt  and  a  beggar ! 

When  1  reached  my  lodgings,  Scipio  met  me  with  his 
usual  kindness,  which  I  repelled  with  a  severity  and 
harshness  that  called  a  tear  to  his  eye.  Go!  cried  I, 
leave  me,  I  am  a  broken  man  and  a  friendless  beggar, 
I  give  you  your  freedom.  Go !  and  for  God's  sake  do 
not  longer  tempt  my  avarice!  An  unusual  cheerfulness 
spread  itself  over  his  countenance — the  convincing  in- 
dieation  of  my  fallen  fortune.  The  idea  was  no  sooner 
conceived,  than  my  despair  gave  it  certainty,  and  rising 
I  drove  my  servant  from  the  room  with  a  blow  and  a 
curse. 

I  sold  all  the  furniture  with  which  I  had  supplied  my 
rooms,  and-  again  rushed  to  the  gaming  table.  The 
fickle  goddess  had  forever  deserted  me,  and,  lost  to  all 
sense  of  shcdne,  I  hung  around  the  table,  a  silent  spec- 
tator of  the  deep,  passionate,  and  thrilling  drama. 

.About  a  week  after  Scipio*s  departure,  a  gentleman 
accosted  me  at  the  table,  and  delivered  a  letter  whicli 
he  informed  me  he  had  brought  from  Liverpool.  It  was 
written  in  the  sententious  style  of  a  merchant,  and  en- 
closed a  draft  in  my  favor  on  an  eminent  banker  for 
fifty  pounds. 

The  writer  informed  m«  that  Scipio  had  sold  himself 

for  Uiis  sum  to  a  Liverpool  trader — that  he  had  re- 

^ quested  that  th^  i^onoy  should  be  sent  to  me,  and  that 

on  the  day  ailer  the  purchase  he  had  shipped  the  ser- 


And  on  whose  roots  the  fearful  lion  sleeps; 
vant,  with  his  own  free  consent,  to  the  West  Indies-  \  And  thence  to  Tabor's  central  cone,  and  fields 


The  Radiant  Form  withdraws.    And  now  return 
Sunshine  and  shade,  and  cool,  delicious  airs. 
Restoring  common  joys.    The  saintly  cbief^ 
Reviving,  stands  erect ;  and  still  his  robes, 
With  lingering  glory,  make  the  moon-beams  pale. 
Soon  all  his  senses  feel  the  flowing  soul, 
Cluick  with  new  life  and  thrilling  power  intense. 
His  eyes,  undazzled,  drink  the  pouring  sun. 
And  sweep  entranced  the  swelling  scene  below — 
Mountains,  and  hills,  and  plains,  and  lakes,  and  streams 

O,  blest,  enchanting  vision !  All  around, 
Enrich*d  with  purest  green,  and  all  remote 
Adorn*d  with  deepest  blue ;  the  bending  sky 
And  farthest  summits  mingling  fainter  hoes, 
Walling  the  worid  with  sapphire.    All  he  sees. 
He  hails  his  own;  and  burns  with  lordly  flame. 
His  the  down-rushing  torrents ;  his  the  brooks, 
Flashing  from  every  vale;  and  his  the  lakes. 
Wide  sparkling  bright,  as  though  a  shower  of  gema 
On  silver  falling  scattered  countless  lights. 
His  too  the  rolling  woods,  the  laughing  meads, 
And  rocks  of  waving  grapes — ^his  every  wind. 
Stirring  the  world  with  life  and  breathing  far 
Fragrance  and  music — ^his  the  silent  cloud. 
That  fleetly  glides  along  the  soft  mid-air, 
Reflecting,  moon-like,  from  its  upper  plain 
Of  snowy  beauty,  every  ray  from  heaven ; 
And  o'er  the  under  landscape  leading  on 
Its  shadowy  darkness,  running  up  and  down 
The  ever-changing  mountains.    Who  may  tell 
The  many  sources  of  his  gushing  joy  7 
Not  only  Jordan,  and  its  palmy  plains ; 
Lot's  Citied  Garden;  and  the  orient  heights 
Of  fruitful  Gilead,  sweeping  to  the  marge 
Of  Bashan's  mellow  pastures:  not  alone 
The  visual  charms  delight  hb  ardent  soul. 
Around,  though  fair,  and  fairer  still  remote; 
But  wider  regions — ^lost  in  distant  haze. 
Or  shut  from  sight  by  miercepting  bounds — 
Fairest  of  all.    Far  flies  his  circling  thought 
From  Edom's  southern  plains  to  Harmon's  brow, 
Frost-wreath'd,  and  lowlands steep'd  in  streaming  dew; 
And  on  to  snow-crow n'd  X^ebanon,  with  slopes 
Of  fadeless  verdure  nursed  by  living  founts, 
And  glorious  cedars  swayed  by  balmy  winda^ 
In  whose  high  boughs  the  eagle  builds  her  nest. 
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Of  Edei,  fike  Esdreloa ;  and  the  oaks 
Of  ilover7CanneI,  waving  o*er  the  sea ; 
And  Siitioa*a  rosy  bloom ;  and  Eshool's  vale, 
Pdrpfe  with  Tines  from  Hebron  to  the  coast. 
O'er  all  the  xange  his  raTished  mind  expands, 
Warm  with  high  hopes  of  wondrous  days  to  come. 
The  promise — like  a  meteor^— how  it  lights 
The  gioom  of  future  ages !  Lonely  there 
The  chiidiess  stranger  stands — sublime  in  faith : 
Sore  that  the  ten  throned  nations  reigning  round, 
in  staidj  power,  with  pomp  of  idol  shrines, 
Shall  yiekl  to  his  descendants ;  shall  behold 
His  mightier  seed — ^thick  as  the  seashore  sands — 
CottotJess  as  stars  that  crowd  the  dearest  sky, — 
Pouriog  their  myriads  over  hill  and  dale, 
Castin*  the  champion  pride  of  princes  down, 
Dashing  the  templed  monsters  in  the  dust. 
Sounding  the  trump  of  triumph  through  the  land, 
Thronging  the  scene  with  holier,  happier  homes, 
And  rearing  high,  to  flame  with  heavenly  fire, 
£arth*s  onlf  altars  to  the  Only  God ! 
WaduH^m,  March  17,  1836.  t.  B.  s. 


place,  it  should  be  in  full  consistence  and  harmony  with 
the  idiom  of  the  language.  Lord  Kames,  on  using  a 
word  of  his  own  making,  gives  this  note.  "This  word, 
hitherto  not  in  use,  seems  to  fulfil  all  that  is  required  by 
Demetrius  Phalereus  in  coining  a  new  word — first, 
that  it  be  perspicuous ;  and  next,  that  it  be  in  the  tone 
of  the  language." 

I  find  no  fault  with  Mr.  Bulwer  for  the  production  of 
his  mint,  but  I  will  not  acknowledge  that  he,  or  any 
other  English  author,  has  a  better  right  than  an  Ame- 
rican to  take  this  license.  We  understand  the  hin- 
guage  as  well  as  they  do ;  we  derive  our  knowledge 
from  the  same  sources,  and  we  shall  use  the  liberty  with 
as  much  caution,  propriety  and  discrimination.  If  this 
monopolizing,  exclusive  people,  could  have  their  way, 
they  would  not  sufier  us  to  spin  a  pound  of  cotton,  or 
hammer  out  a  bar  of  iron  ;  and  now,  forsooth,  we  must 
not  presume  to  turn  a  noun  into  a  verb,  or  add  a  mono- 
syllable to  the  stock  of  English  words. 

H. 


AMERICANISMS. 


The  Amaicmmnu  of  our  language  have  been  a  pro- 
hfic  source  of  ridicule  and  reproach  for  the  British 
critics.    When  a  word  in  an  American  publication  has 
fallen  upon  the  eyes  of  these  literary  lynxes,  which 
they  have  thought  an  innovation,  they  have  fiercely 
denooneed  it  as  Yankee  slang — as  a  proof  of  our  uned- 
ucated ignorance ;  they  have  even  denied  that  we  un- 
derstand the  English  language,  or  can  speak  or  write  it 
iatelligibty.    In  most  of  the  cases  it  turned  out  and  was 
demomtiated,  that  the  poor  words  thus  assailed  were 
true  and  genuine  English,  used  by  their  best  writers 
and  speakers;   found  in  their  best  dictionaries;   but 
onhappily  for  the  poor  things,  unknown  to  these  erudite 
and  conceited  knights  of  the  pen,  either  too  careless  to 
turn  to  their  books  for  information,  or  having  none  to 
turn  to.    In  a  few  instances  in  which  we  have  taken  a 
little  license  with  the  language,  we  have  seen  that  after 
overloading  us  with  abuse  for  the  birth  of  the  child, 
they  have  tafeqp  it  to  themselves,  and  put  it  into  the 
serrioe  of  wipers  and   orators  of  the  highest  rank. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  our  Americanisms — to  advocate, 
mfimaUid,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  it,  and  several 
others.    They  found  the  brats  really  not  such  deformi- 
ties as  they  supposed,  and  were  willing  to  adopt  and 
use  them;  but  this  did  not  abate  their  contempt  of  the 
parents:   Englishmen  residing  in  England,  seem  to  claim 
an  exclusive  right  in  the  invention  of  English  words. 
In  Bui  wet's  character  ofRienzi,  this  hero  is  said  to  have 
been  and  of  personal  power.    This  is  the  coinage  of 
the  ingenious  author ;  at  least  I  find  no  authority  for  it 
even  in  the  latest  dictionaries,  nor  in  any  other  writer 
of  reputation.    Now  I  have  no  objection  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  word  into  our  language  by  Mr.  Bul- 
wer or  any  body  else,  provided  thai  it  be  done  with 
due  discretion,  and  subject  to  some  just  regulation  and 
principle.    In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  necessary, 
supplying  a  wanr,  or  at  least  obvuiusly  convenient  in 
the  expcession  of  awoe  idea  with  more  precision  than 
it  can  be  done  by  any  existing  word.    In  the  second  I 


TO  RANDOLPH  OF  ROANOKE* 

m 

Start  not,  great  spirit  of  the  mighty  dead  ! 
No  sneering  cynic  comes  with  fiendish  tread, 
To  mock  the  laurels  of  thy  honored  brow, 
And  ask, — where  lies  thy  strength  or  glory  now? 


No  snarling  critic,  jackal-like,  to  brave 
The  fearful  lion,  nerveless  in  his  grave. 
Whose  living  look  had  shrunk  his  trembling  form. 
As  craven  creatures  crouch  before  the  storm : 

No  saintly,  sinning  bigot  vents  his  spite 

For  crimes  exposed,  or  horrors  brought  to  light ; 

No  puppy-patriot,  peculator  bold. 

Would  bark  at  thee,  for  sneering  at  his  gold : 

No  spaniel  dog,  to  gain  a  master's  smile, 
Would  crunch  thy  bones,  thy  hallowed  grave  defile; 
No  smiling  sycophant,  or  grovelling  hind. 
Whose  soul  succumbs  beneath  a  master  mind : 

No  little  gatherer  of  great  men's  words. 
No  album-filling  fool  of  flowers  and  birds^ 
Or  autographic-maniac  now  weeps 
'In  sickly  sympathy,  where  Randolph  sleeps. 

Bereaved  Virginia's  voice  majestic  calls 

In  mournful  wailings  from  her  fun'ral  halls, 

**  Whose  strength  shall  terror  strike?  Who^e  voice  shIU 

charm  ?  , 

Who  wound,  or  win,  the  wretch  who  wilfe  me  harm  7 

Since  thy  great  soul  hnth  left  its  feeble  frame, 

My  only  pride  is  thy  undying  name  ; 

My  sun  hath  set  in  parting  glory  bright. 

My  Randolph's  dead,  my  shores  are  wrapt  in  night 

Oh  choose,— great  spirit,  from  my  blood  alone, 
Some  worthy  one,  with  genius  like  thine  own ; 
Lest  propheu  fiailse,  my  gallant-wms  deceive, — 
To  him,  Elisha-like,  thy  mantjjl  leave." 

HKspmus. 


♦  Wriuea  soon  after  bis  death. 
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ADDRESS 

DellTWed  hj  th«  Hon.  Henxy  St.  Oeorgs  Tucker,  before  the 
Virginia  Historical  and  Philoeophical  Bociet^.* 

GefMemtn^ — ^In  accepting,  with  the  profoundest  sense 
of  my  own  unworthinesi^  the  station  you  have  been 
pleased  to  confer  upon  me,  my  mind  very  naturally 
reverts  to  the  distinguished  individual  who  has  here- 
tofore presided  over  your  deliberations,  and  has  add- 
ed  to  the  interest  of  your  proceedings  by  the  lustre 
of  his  own  reputation,  and  the  mild  dignity  of  his 
exalted  character.  Since  the  days  of  General  Wash- 
ington, no  man  has  lived  more  beloved  and  respected, 
or  died  more  universally  regretted,  than  the  late  vene- 
rable Chief  Justice.  Throughout  this  widely  extended 
republic,  our  fellow  citizens  have  yied  in  the  distin- 

*  The  anniveraary  meeting  of  this  Society  waa  held  at  the 
Cafritol  in  Richmond,  on  tlie  aecond  of  March,  in  presence  of  a 
numerous  auditory  of  I>otb  sexes.  There  was  much  disappoint- 
ment at  the  absence  of  Professor  Dew,  who  was  expected  to 
delirer  the  annual  Address,  but  whose  attendance  was  prevented 
by  111  health.  The  Hon.  Henry  Su  Geo.  Tucker  was  unani> 
mottsly  appointed  President  in  the  room  of  Chief  Justice  Mar* 
ehall,  and  the  address  which  we  now  hare  the  pleasure  of  pub- 
lishing was  delfrcred  by  the  new  President  upon  taking  the 
chair.  It  was  listened  to  with  profound  attention  and  pieiuiure. 
So,  also,  was  a  speech  to  be  found  on  page  960  of  Mr.  Maxwell 
on  presenting  a  resolution  commemorative  of  the  services  and 
virtues  of  the  late  Chief  Jusiice. 

During  the  meeting,  Mr.  Winder,  the  Clerk  of  Northampton, 
presented  a  collection  of  MSS.  found  in  some  of  the  dark  cor- 
ners of  the  clerk's  office  of  that  ancient  county.  These  papers, 
we  are  informed,  are  highly  valuable,  and  shed  new  and  Inter- 
esting light  upon  an  early  period  of  Virginia  History.  They 
were  the  papers,  it  appears,  of  a  Mr.  Godfrey  Poole,  who  early 
Jn  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  clerk  of  Northampton  court- 
was  also  a  lawyer  of  considerable  practice,  and  for  many  years 
clerk  of  the  committee  of  Propositions  and  Grievances,  an  office, 
we  suppose,  of  much  lilgher  relative  grade  then  than  at  present 
The  -MSS.  are  various  in  their  character— consisting  for  the 
most  part,  of  addresses  by  the  then  governors  Spoiswood  and 
Dugsdale  to  the  House  of  Burgesses — answers  to  those  addresses, 
by  the  House,  and  copies  of  various  acta  of  Assembly  and  Re- 
ports of  Committees,  m  t  found  in  any  printed  record  extant. 
There  is  also  an  undoubted  copy  of  the  Colonial  Charter  which 
received  the  signet  of  King  Charles,  and  was  stopped  in  the 
Hamper  office  upon  that  monarch's  receiving  intelligence  of  Ba- 
con's rebellion.  This  charter,  we  believe,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  printed  collections  of  Sute  papers  or  Historical  Re- 
cords in  this  country,  having  eluded  the  researches  of  Mr.  Burke, 
and  of  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Hening,  the  compiler  of  the  Statutes 
at  Large. 

It  appears  also  that  Mr.  Poole  contrived  to  enliven  the  bar 
ren  paths  of  Law  and  Legislation  by  an  occasional  intercourse 
with  the  Muses.  We  find  among  his  papers  two  Poems — one 
is  brief,  of  an  amatory  character,  and  addressed  to  Chloe — that 
much  besonnetted  name.  The  other,  containing  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  liws  is  thus  entitled 

The  Expedition  oe'r  the  mountain's: 
Being  Mr.  Blackmore's  Latin  Poem,  entitled, 
Expeditio  Ultra-Montana : 
Rendered  into  English  verse  and  inscribed 
To  the  Honourable  the  Oovemour.  (A.  O.  Sputswood.) 
The  "  Expedition  &c"  is  remarkable  for  three  things — its 
antiquity  (Virginian  antiquity)— its  mediocrity— and  (or  one  or 
two  lines  in  which  (slngnlarly  enough)  direct  reference  is  made 
to  the  discovery  of  a  gold  region  in  Virginia.    The  linea  run 
thua — 

Here  taught  to  dig  by  his  auajdcious  hand. 
They  prov'd  the  growing  Pregnancrof  the  land; 
t^'or,  being  search'd,  the  fertile  earth  gave  signs 
That  her  womb  teem'd  with  gold  and  silver  mines. 
This  ground,  if  faithful,  may  in  lime  outdo 
The  soils  of  Mexico,  ami  of  fam'd  Peru. 


guished  honors  which  have  been  paid  to  his  memory. 
Those  honors  have  not  been  confined  to  the  state  which 
gave  him  birth,  to  the  city  in  which  he  dwdt,  to  the 
supreme  tribunal  of  his  native  state,  which  owes  lo 
much  of  its  former  reputation  to  the  efficient  aid  he 
brought  to  their  deliberations  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 
They  have  not  been  confined  to  any  poUtieal  paity,  or 
denied  by  those  who  have  honestly  and  widely  differed 
from  him  in  their  views  of  the  construction  of  the  gieat 
charter  of  our  govemmenL  No,  gentlemen,  his  charac- 
ter and  life  have  been  the  themes  of  universal  eulogy. 
The  meditations  of  the  wise  have  dwelt  upon  his  vir^ 
tues,  and  the  lips  of  the  eloquent  have  poured  forth  his 
praises  throughout  the  Union.  It  is  right  that  it  should 
be  80.  As  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  his  fame 
was  the  common  property  of  that  Union,  which  he  so 
truly  loved,  and  which  he  so  long  and  so  faithfully  has 
served.  For  five  and  thirty  years  he  presided  over  the 
first  judicial  tribunal  of  the  United  States;  a  tribunal 
which  he  elevated  by  his  dignity,  which  he  illustnited 
by  his  abilities,  and  instructed  by  his  wisdom ;  a  tribur 
nal  which  was  not  only  enlightened  by  the  splendor  of 
his  meridian  greatness,  but  was  illumined  by  the  hut 
rays  of  his  departing  genius,  and  beheld  with  admira- 
tion its  broad  and  spotless  disc  as  it  descended  to  the 
horizon.  Even  the  hand  of  time  seems  to  have  dealt 
gently  with  his  noble  mind ;  and,  like  Mansfield  and 
Pendleton,  he  too  simk  into  the  grave  full  indeed  of 
years  as  well  as  honors,  but  with  unfading  powers: 
thus  affording  another  illustrious  instance  of  the  pre- 
servation of  the  undying  intellect  amid  the  mios  of  a 
decaying  frame. 

Orbis  illabetur  avo,  vires  hominumque  tabeaeeot, 
Mena  aola  cceleatia  in  cevum  iotacta  manebit. 

But,  gentlemen,  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  some 

among  us  to  have  known  our  venerated  countryman, 

not  only  in  the  elevated  station  to  which  his  abilities 

had  exalted  him,  but  also  in  the  not  less  interesting 

relations  of  private  life. 

Seen  him  we  have,  and  in  the  happier  hour. 
Of  aociai  ease  but  ill  exchanged  for  power  i 

And  in  that  delightful  intercourse  who  has  not  remark- 
ed how  beautifully  the  amiable  urbanity  and  simplicity 
of  his  manners,  commingled  with  the  unpretending  dig^ 
nity  which  was  inseparable  from  the  elevation  of  his 
character  and  his  station  ?  Who  has  not  witnessed  the 
purity  of  his  feelings,  the  warmth  of  his  benevolence, 
and  the  fervor  of  his  zeal,  in  lending  the  support  and 
countenance  of  his  great  name  and  influence  to  every 
enterprise  which  was  calculated  to  promote  the  public 
good;  to  every  scheme  which  promised  to  assist  the 
march  of  intellect ;  to  every  association  whioh  had  for 
its  object  the  advancement  of  his  countrymen  in  wisdotn 
and  virtue,  and  to  every  plan  which  philanthrc^y  could 
plausibly  suggest,  for  tlie  amelioration  of  the  oonditirto 
of  the  humblest  of  our  species?  His  heart  and  his  hned 
were  equally  open,  and  his  purse  and  his  services  were 
always  freely  commanded  where  they  were  called  for 
by  any  object  of  public  utility  or  private  beoefiecnoe. 
It  is  not  then  surprising,  gentlemen,  that  such  a  mtm 
should  have  been  found  at  the  head  of  this  Society; 
that  you  should  have  selected  him  to  grace  your  lauda- 
ble enterprise,  or  that  be  should  have  lent  his  ready  aid 
to  an  institution,  which,  however  humble  in  iis  be^n- 
nings,  gives  the  promise  of  important  aid  to  the  knoi»l- 
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edge  and  litentiire  of  our  ooantiy.  But  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  matt  painful  regret,  that  the  light  of  his  counte- 
luace  wil  shine  no  more  upon  us  here,  and  that  the 
ioHoeace  of  his  counsels  and  the  inspiration  of  his  wis- 
dom are  withdrawn  from  us  forever.  Those  cannot  be 
Rfdaoed ;  and  we  may  say  of  him  as  was  said  of  the 
great  fiither  of  his  country  more  than  forty  years  ago, 

fioccMSors  we  may  find,  but  tell  us  where, 
Of  all  fhj  Tiztiaes  we  shall  find  the  heir. 

For  myself  gentlemen,  I  can  bring  to  the  discharge 
of  the  dmies  of  this  station  nothing  but  the  most  earnest 
v^hes  for  the  success  of  your  institution ;  an  institu- 
tion, whose  laudable  design  is  to  save  from  oblivion 
whatever  is  interesting  in  the  natural,  civil  and  literary 
history  of  our  country ;  to  rescue  from  unmerited  ob- 
scurity the  many  interesting  papers  which  may  throw 
light  upon  our  annals;  and  to  concentrate  in  its  "  trans- 
tkctiotts^  the  materials  now  scattered  through  the  land, 
vhieh  at  some  future  day  may  assist  the  researches  of 
the  historian  or  the  speculations  of  the  philosopher.    It 
is  neither  my  purpose  nor  my  province  here  to  dilate 
opoo  the  benefits  of  such  an  institution.    That  duty 
was  perfimned  on  a  former  occasion,  by  one  who  is 
now  no  more,  with  distinguished  ability.    Yet  I  trust 
I  nay  be  excused  for  a  very  cursory  allusion  to  this 
interefting  topic    It  is  not  required  to  whet  your  pur- 
pose or  to  stimulate  your  exertions.    But  it  is  not  amiss 
that  we  should  occasionally  advert  to  the  powerful 
motives  which  impel  us  to  sustain  this  infant  institution. 
IX>  we  look  to  the  reputation  of  our  ancient  and  beloved 
commonwealth ;  to  her  progress  in  the  arts  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  that  literature  which  softens  the  manners 
and  gives  its  finest  polish  to  society  7  How  then  can 
we  hear  unmoved  the  taunts  of  others  at  her  supineness? 
How  can  we  listen  without  an  ingenuous  blush,  to  the 
reproaches  of  those  who  are  ever  ready  to  cast  into  our 
teeth  our  inglorious  neglect  of  the  noble  cause  of  literap 
tare?  Throughout  the  civilized  world,  the  lovers  of 
learning  and  of  science  are  on  the  alert.    Academies 
aod  societies  for  their  promotion  are  no  longer  confined 
to  Europe.    They  have  long  since  found  their  way 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  have  been  growing  and  ex- 
tending in  our  sister  states  for  half  a  century.    Some 
of  them  have  grown  to  maturity  and  no  longer  totter 
in  a  state  of  iofiintile  weakness.    Those  of  Pennsyl  vania 
and  Bdaaaadhusetts  particularly  rest  upon  a  basis  stable 
and  enduring,  and  have  attained  a  noble  elevation  that 
does  honor  to  their  founders.    And  what  has  Virginia 
done?  Absolutely  nothing,  until  the  spirited  efforts  of  a 
few  individuals  first  gave  existence  to  this  institution. 
She  has  aroused  indeed  from  her  slumbers  at  the  voice 
of  internal  improvements,  and  has  caught  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  seem  to  have  inspired  the  world.  Her 
canab  and  her  rail  roads  are  sustained  with  all  the  zeal 
of  patriotic  feeling,  backed  by  the  less  meritorious,  but 
more  steady  influences  of  pecuniary  profit.    In  eviry 
direction  those  arts  and  enterpria^  which  promise  to 
pour  their  rapid  returns  of  wcxdth  into  the  lap  of  the 
adventurer,  are  pursued  with  an  eye  that  never  winks, 
and  a  step  that  never  tires.    Tkeir  progress  is  as  rapid 
as  the  speed  of  a  locomotive.    But  literature — ^neglect- 
ed literature,  stfll  lags  at  a  sightless  distance  behind. 
While  companies  spring  up  in  a  day  for  the  excavation 
of  a  canal  or  the  oonstroction  of  a  rail  road,  for  the 


working  of  a  coal  mine  or  the  search  after  gold.   Behold 
what  a  little  band  has  associated  here,  to  redeem  our 
state  from  the  disgrace  of  a  Boeotian  neglect  of  Ulera- 
ture — and  to  pluck  up  drowning  honor  by  the  locks^ 
witliout  other  reward  than  the  participation  with  our 
great  corrivals  in  all  the  dignities  of  science.    But  let 
us  not  despair  because  we  are  but  a  handful.    Our  little 
society  is  but  the  germ  of  better  things.    This  little 
seedling  will,  if  properly  nourished,  become  like  a 
spreading  and  majestic  oak.    Then  indeed,  will  it  be 
an  enduring  monument  to  your  memory,  arid  posterity 
will  look  upon  the  noble  object  which  has  been  planted 
by  your  hands  and  watered  by  your  care,  with  respect 
and  veneration  for  the  authors  of  so  great  a  benefaction. 
But  remember  it  will  wither  when  so  young,  unless 
sedulously  fostered.    An  annual  meeting  at  the  seat  of 
government  and  a  discourse  from  a  learned  academician 
once  a  year,  however  interesting,  will  efiect  but  little 
without  the  zealous  and  personcd  co-operation  of  us  all. 
Wherever  we  go,  we  may  be  of  use  to  the  institution. 
The  sagacious  and  observing  will  every  where  meet 
with  interesting  matter  to  be  eommunicated  and  col- 
lected into  this  common  reservoir.    In  the  library  of 
almost  every  roan  of  ordinary  diligence  in  the  collection 
of  what  is  curious  and  interesting,  there  are  materials 
which  by  themselves  are  of  little  worth,  but  united  with 
othera  here  would  become  valuable  and  important — 
like  the  jewel,  which  shows  to  little  advantage  until  it 
is  surrounded  by  other  brilliants,  and  is  set  by  the 
hands  of  a  master  workman.  So  too,  in  our  intercourse 
with  society,  we  daily  meet  with  the  men  of  other 
days — those  living  depositaries  of  the  transactions  of 
early  times ;  of  transactions  which  live  only  in  tradi- 
tion and  must  be  buried  in  the  grave  with  the  venerable 
patriarch  or  interesting  matron,  unless  rescued  from 
oblivion  by  the  present  generation.    These  evanescing 
fragments  of  our  history  should  be  gathered  together 
with  the  most  diligent  care,  like  the  flowera  of  an  her- 
barium on  the  minerals  of  a  geologist,  and  prepared  for 
the  historical  department  in  this  cabinet  of  literature. 
In  short,  gentlemen,  go  where  we  will,  the  most  humble 
among  us  may  still  advance  the  great  cause  in  which 
we  are  engaged.    And  while  the  learning  and  ability 
of  some  may  contribute  the  rich  treasures  of  their  own 
minds,  and  the  valuable  results  of  their  own  profound 
lucubrations,  there  is  not  one  among  us  who  cannot  in 
some  way  or  other  add  his  mite  to  the  general  stock. 
This  is  indeed  no  small  consolation  to  myself;  for  I 
would  not  be  a  drone  in  such  a  hive ;  and  yet  my  pro- 
fessional pursuits  have  been  too  exclusive  to  permit  me 
to  hope  that  I  can  ever  be  of  other  service  than  as  an 
humble  gleaner  in  the  great  field  whi^  lies  before  us. 
It  now  only  remains  for  me,  gentlemen,  to  offer  my 
most  respectful  acknowledgments  for  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me,  accompanied  by  the  assurance 
that  I  shall  discharge  tho  duties  assigned  me  with  alac- 
rity, and  contribute  to  the  siieeess  of  yoiy  laudable 
views,  as  far  as  my  humbl«j^ilitiea  and  my  very 
limited  acquiremente  in  these  walks  of  literature  win 
permit. 


*    AUTHORS. 

Adam  Smith  has  decided  that  authora  are  '*  mann- 
dieturers  of  certain  wares  for  «  yery  paltry  recompense." 
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MR.  MAXWELL'S   SPEECH, 


Before  the  Virginia  Historical  and  Philosophical  Socie- 
ty, at  its  late  annual  meeting,  held  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  March, 
on  moving  the  following  resolution  : 

Reiolted,  Thai  ihe  Society  moat  truly  lamenU  the  loss  which 
it  has  saatai  ed  in  the  common  calamiijr,  the  death  of  its  illvs- 
triou*  President,  the  late  John  Marshall,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States*  whose  name,  associated  with  our  Institution  in  its 
origin,  wHI  grace  its  annals,  while  his  life  and  character  shall 
adorn  the  history  of  our  State  and  country  to  the  end  of  lime. 

Mr.  President, — In  the  report  of  the  Elxecutive  Com- 
mittee, which  has  just  been  read,  we  are  officially 
informed  of  what  we  knew  but  loo  well  before,  the  loss 
which  our  Society  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  our  late 
venerable  and  illaslrious  President  Yes,  Sir,  the  man 
whom  Virginia— whom  his  country — whom  all  his  fel- 
low-citizens in  all  parU  of  the  United  States,  admired, 
and  loved,  and  delighted  to  honor— the  man  whom  we, 
Sir,  who  knew  him,  fondly  and  affectionately  called 
<*  THE  GHiEr,**  (as  he  was  indeed  in  almost  every  sense 
of  the  word,)  our  Marshall  is  no  more.  We  shall  see 
him  no  more  in  the  midst  of  us— we  shall  see  him  no 
more  in  this  very  Hall,  where  his  wisdom  and  eloquence 
have  so  often  enlightened  and  convinced  the  listening 
assemblies  of  the  State — we  shall  see  his  face,  we  shall 
hear  his  voice  no  more,  forever.  But  we  do  not,  we 
cannot  forget  him ;  but  the  remembrance  of  his  trans- 
cendant  abilities,  his  spotless  integrity,  his  pure  patriot- 
ism, his  eminent  public  services,  and  his  most  amiable 
private  virtues,  is  embalmed  in  all  our  hearts. 

With  these  sentiments.  Sir,  whicli  I  am  persuaded 
are  the  sentiments  of  all  our  members,  I  have  felt  it  to 
be  a  duty  which  1  owe  not  only  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased,  but  to  the  honor  of  our  Society,  to  offer  the 
resolution  which  the  announcement  suggests.    In  doing 
so,  however,  I  shall  not  deem  it  either  necessary  or 
proper  to  detain  you  with  many  words,  when  I  feel, 
most  unaffectedly,  that  any  which  I  could  use  would  be 
entirely  inadequate,  and  almost  injurious,  to  the  fame  of 
such  a  man.    I  will  not,  therefore,  Sir,  enlarge  upon  the 
particulars  of  his  life,  which  are  already  familiar  to  yoiL 
I  will  nc^  tell  you  of  the  brilliancy  of  his  first  entrance 
upon  the  stage  of  action,  when  the  voice  of  our  Com- 
monwealth, rising  in  arms  to  defend  her  constitutional 
rights  against  the  tyranny  of  Britain,  called  him  from 
his  native  forest,  and  from  the  studies  in  which  he  had 
just  engaged,  to  join  her  army  hurrying  to  the  rescue 
of  my  own  native  town  from  the  grasp  of  her  insolent 
invader :  nor  of  his  following  campaigns  under  Wash- 
ington himself,  and  his  gallant  bearing  on  the  memora- 
ble plains  of  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Mon- 
mouth :  nor  of  his  subsequent  stand  at  the  bar  of  this 
city,  (then,  as  it  is  now,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in 
the  country,)  where  he  was  primus  inter  pareSf  the  first 
amongst  his  fellows — the  brightest  star  in  the  constella- 
tion which  shed  its  radiance  over,  our  state :  nor  of  his 
appearances  in  the  Hause  of  Delegates,  and  in  the- 
Convention  for  the  ratification  of  the  constitution :  nor 
of  his  conduct  at  the  court  of  revolutionary  France 
where  (with  his  worthy  associates)  he  baffled  all  the 
arts  and  stratagems  of  the  wily  Proteus  of  Politics  him- 
self, and  maintained  the  honor  of  his  country  to  the 
admiration  of  all  her  citizens :  nor  of  his  reappearance 


in  this  place :  nor  of  his  translation  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  he  stood,  spoke,  and 
conquered :  nor  of  his  short  but  substantial  service  ss 
Secretary  of  State;  nor,  bbove  all,  of  his  crowning 
elevation  to  that  chair  of  judicial  supremacy  for  whicb 
he  seemed  to  have  been  made ;  and  where  he  sat  for  so 
many  years,  like  incarnate  Justice — not  blind,  indeed, 
tike  thai  fabled  divinity,  but  seeing  all  things  with  that 
quick,  clear,  and  penetrating  eye,  which  pierced  at  on« 
through  all  the  intricacies  and  involutions  of  law  and 
fact,  to  discover  the  latent  truth,  or  detect  the  lurking 
fallacy,  as  by  the  glance  of  intuition.  No  wonder.  Sir, 
that  with  such  admirable  faculties,  combined  with  such 
perfect  pureness  of  purpose,  such  entire  singleness  and 
simplicity  of  heart,  he  shed  a  lustre  around  that  seat 
which  it  never  had  before,  and  which  I  greatly  fear  it 
will  never  have  again.  No  wonder,  Sir,  that  he  appear- 
ed to  the  eyes  of  msny  in  all  parts  of  our  land,  sad 
even  of  some  who  could  not  exactly  agree  with  him  in 
.all  his  views  of  our  federal  compact,  as  the  very  Atlas 
of  the  Constitution,  supporting  the  surry  firmament  of 
our  Union  upon  his  single  shoulder,  which  bowed  not, 
bent  not  beneath  its  weight ;  and  that  when  he  died, 
there  was  something  like  a  feeling  of  apprehension  (for 
an  instant  at  least)  as  if  the  fabric  which  he  had  so  loeg 
sustained  must  fall  along  with  him  to  the  dust,  and  be- 
come the  fit  monument  of  the  roan. 

But  I  will  not  dwell,  nor  even  tovch  any  longer.  Sir, 
on  these  things,  which  indeed  hardly  belong  to  u5,  or 
belong  to  us  only  in  common  with  all  ourfellow-citizeiu^ 
Vix  ea  nostra  voco.  I  can  hardly  call  them  our  own.  But 
I  must  just  glance  for  a  single  moment.  Sir,  at  the  connec- 
tion of  the  illustrious  deceased  with  our  Society.  Sir, 
when  we  were  about  to  form  our  institution,  conscious  as 
we  were  of  the  mortifying  fact,  that  from  the  unfortunate 
passion  of  our  people  for  politics,  so  called,  (mere  parly 
politics)  the  more  calm  and  rational  pursuiu  of  science 
and  letters  to  which  we  were  about  to  invite  their  atten- 
tion, could  hardly  hope  to  find  favor  in  their  eyes,  ve 
were  naturally  desirous  to  call  some  person  to  that  chair 
whose  character,  whose  very  name,  might  give  the  publie 
an  assurance  of  the  utility  of  our  labors ;  and  we  turned 
instinctively  to  Win.  We  saw  him.  Sir,  with  all  the 
honors  of  a  long,  laborious,  and  useful  life  clustered 
upon  him ;  enjoying  the  respect  and  confidence  of  bo* 
norable  men  of  all  parties  alike ;  maintaining  his  official 
neutrality  with  a  meek  and  modest  dignity  that  nothiof 
could  disturb,  or  ruffle  for  a  moment;  and  soothing  his 
old  age  with  Christian  philosophy,  and  polite  letters, 
and  the  "  sweetly-uttered  wisdom"  of  poesy,  which  he 
had  always  loved  from  his  youth — and  we  tenden^  hiai 
the  office.  He  accepted  it.  Sir,  at  once,  with  that  gra- 
cious condescension  which  belonged  to  him — expressed 
his  cordial  concurrence  in  our  views — presented  us  with 
his  own  immortal  work,  the  Life  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country — ^and  stamped  our  enterprise  with  the  seal  of 
his  decisive  approbation. 

After  this,  Sir,  we  naturally  felt  a  new  interest  in  him; 
and  you  remember  Sir,  I  dare  say,  how  our  hearts  flow- 
ed out  to  him  with  a  sort  of  filial  reverence  and  afiiection, 
as  he  cnme  about  amongst  us,  like  a  father  amongst  his 
children,  like  a  patriarch  amongst  his  people — like  that 
patriarch  whom  the  sacred  Scriptures  have  canonized 
for  our  admiration — ^  when  the  eye  saw  him,  it  blessed 
him :  when  the  ear  heard  him,  it  gnve  witness  to  him,* 
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md  BfierhutMrds  nun  tpake  nei  agamJ'^  For  his  words, 

indttdy  efCB  in  his  most  fiuniliar  conTersation,  fell  upon 

OS  witJi  a  sort  of  judicial  weight;  and  from  his  private 

ofMaioBi^  as  from  his  public  decisions,  there  was  no 

ippeaL   Happy,  thrice   happy   old  roan !    How  we 

wukeA  and  prayed  for  the  continuance  of  his  days,  and 

of  afl  the  happiness  and  honor  which  he  had  so  fairly 

voo,  and  which  he  seemed  to  enjoy  still  more  for  our 

laJ^esiham-ibrhisown!    We  gazed  upon  him  indeed, 

Sir,  as  upon  the  setting  sun,  whilst,  his  long  circuit  of 

giofy  almost  finished,  be  sank  slowly  to  bis  rest;  ad- 

mirix)^  the  increased  grandeur  of  his  orb,  and  the  gra- 

etottsneas  with  which  be  suflered  us  to  view  the  softened 

splendors  of  his  face ;  but  with  a  mournful  interest,  too, 

which  sprang  from  the  reflection  that  we  should  aoon  h>se 

his  li^bt.    And  we  haye  lost  it  indeed.    He  has  left  us 

DOW— and  we  mourn  for  hi«^  departure.    But  we  are 

cooaoled.  Sir,  by  the  transporting  assurance  which  we 

feel,  that  the  splendid  luminary  which  the  benificent 

Creator  had  kindled  up  for  the  blessing  and  ornament  of 

oar  natire  land,  and  of  the  world,  is  not  gone  out  in 

darkness, but  shines  still  with  inextinguishable  lustre  in 

the  firmament  of  Hearen. 


AN    ADDRESS, 

OS   TBK  ISFLVBNCB   OF  THE   FEDERATIVE   REPUBLICAN 
bTSTEM  OF  GOTBRNMBNT  UPON  LITERATURE  AND 
THE  DEVKLOPMBNT  OF  CHARACTER. 

Prepared  to  be  delivered  before  the  Historical  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Virginia,  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  1836,  by  Thomas  R.  Dew,  Professor  of 
History,  Metaphysics  and  Political  Law,  in  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary.  Published  by  request 
of  the  Society,*  March  20,  1836. 

Mr.  Presideut  and  GenUemen  of  the  Society, 

1  l:are  consented  to  appear  before  you  this  evening 
with  feelings  of  tlie  deepest  solicitude — a  solicitude 
which  has  been  increased  by  my  knowledge  of  the 
abiJiiy  and  eloquence  of  the  gentleman  who  was  first 
chosen  by  you  to  perform  this  task,  and  by  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  first  time  that  circumstances  have  per^ 
milted  aiy  attendance  on  your  sessions,  though  early 
adraiued  by  the  kindness  of  your  body  to  the  honor  of 
memberships 

The  subject  upon  which  I  propose  to  address  you  is 
one  whidi  I  hope  will  not  be  considered  as  inappropri^ 
ate  to  the  occasion.  I  shall  endeavor  to  present  to  your 
view  Bomp  of  the  most  important  effects  which  the 
Federativ^  Republican  System  of  government  is  calcu- 
lated to  pMuce  on  -the  progress  of  literature  and  on 
the  development  of  individual  and  national  character. 

When  we  cast  a  glance  at  tiie  nations  of  the  earth 
and  contemplate  their  character,  and  that  of  the  indi- 
viduals whd^ompose  them,  we  are  amazed  at  the  al» 
most  endlesffwriety  which  such  a  prospect  preseniato 

*"  k  bdnff  mtdeMaod  thai  Professor  Dew  has  been  prevented  ..  r  .  ^  iT*  u  ^  e^m  tU^  v^,,t  <■«#)  »«»»»  *^ 
.  ,  K  .  u  t-vvTIT'-  T  f.u  — „-^«  r  .. -T- well  behooves  us  nU  to  hope  for -the  Ijcst,  and  never  to 
hr  ikncale  heahn  knd  ihc  inclemency  of  the  scaoon,  from  attend-^     ""  ^"^  _  ^  ^         ^  i    ^^ ^ ^  ^    . . 

inz  tht!  present  meetinf — 

'*  Raoived,  That  he  be  requeated  to  famish  the  Recording 

Serreury  of  thia  Society  with  a  copy  of  his  intended  addreaa, 

f'jr  htfertion  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger." 

Extract  from  the  minutes. 

O.  A.  MTER8,  Recording  Secreiary 

Of  tU  rirgmia  UUimcal  catf  PhiUtaphiemi  Society. 


our  view.  We  perceive  the  most  marked  di£ferences, 
not  only  between  the  savage  and  civilized  nations,  but 
between  the  civilized  thonselves — not  only  between 
different  races  of  different  physical  organization,  bat^ 
between  the  same  races — not  only  between  nations 
situated  at  immense  distances  from  each  other,  but 
among  those  enjoyit^  the  same  climate,  and  inhabiting 
the  same  region.  How  marked  the  difference,  for  ex- 
ample, between  the  nations  of  India  and  those  of  £u* 
rope — how  different  the  oicizen  who  merely  vegetates 
under  tho  still  silent  crushing  despotisms  of  the  East, 
from  that  restless,  bustling,  energetic  being  who  Uvea 
under  the  limited  monarchies  and  rtgublics  of  the  West ! 
And  again,  what  great  differences  il^we  find  among 
the  latter  themselves !  What  differenced  do  we  observe 
between  the  French  and  the  English  the  Germans  and 
the  Spaniards,  the  Swiss  ^nd  thti  Italians !  How  often 
does  the  whole  moral  nature  of  man  seem  to  change, 
by  crossing  a  range  of  mountains,  passing  «a  frontier 
stream,  or  even  an  imaginary  line !  *'  The  Languedo- 
cians  and  Gascons,"  says  Humi,  "are  the  gayest  peo* 
pie  in  France ;  but  whe^ver  you  pass  the  Pyrenees 
you  are  among  Spaniards.*'  '*  Athens  and  Thebes  were 
but  a  short  day's  journey  from  each  <^her ;  though  the 
Athenians  were  as  remarkable  for  ingenuity,  politeness 
and  gaiety,  as  the  Thebans  for  dulness,  rusticity,  and 
a  phlegmatic  temper." 

There  is  no  subject  more  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  philosopher  and  the  historian,  than  a  consideration 
of  the  causes  which  thus  influence  the  moral  destiny, 
and  determine  the  character  of  nations  and  individuals. 
Among  the  generating  causes  of  national  differences, 
none  exert  so  powerful,  so  irresistible  an  influence  as 
Religion  and  Government ;  and  of  these  two  potent 
engines  in  the  formation  of  character,  it  may  be  affirm* 
ed,  that  if  the  former  be  sometimes,  under  the  operation 
of  peculiar  circumstances,  more  powerful  and  over- 
whelming, directing  for  a  season  the  spirit  of  the  age 
and  overcoming  every  resistance  to  its  progress,  the 
latter  is  much  more  constant  and  universal  in  its  action, 
and  mainly  contributes  to  the  formation  of  that  permar 
nent  national  character  which  lasts  through  ages. 

Of  all  the  governments  which  have  ever  been  estate 
lished,  it  may  perhaps  be  affirmed,  that  ours,  if  the  most 
complicate  in  structure,  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful 
in  theory,  correcting  by  ilie  principle  of  representation, 
and  a  proper  system  of  responsibility,  the  wild  extraVHr 
gances  and  the  capricious  levities  of  the  unbalanced, 
democracies  of  antiquity.  Ours  is  surely  tho  system, 
which,  if  administered  in  the  pure  spirit  of  that  patriot- 
ism and  freedom  which  erected  it,  holds  out  to  the 
philanthropists  and  the  friends  of  liberty  throughout 
the  world,  tiie  fairest  promise  of  a  successful  solution 
of  the  great  problem  of  free  government.  Ours  is  in- 
deed the  great  experiment  of  the  eighteenth  century-*- 
to  it  the  eyes  of  all,  friends  and  foes,  are  now  di/ected, 
and  upon  its  result  depends  perhaps  the  caus^  liberty 
throughout  the  civiljiftl  world.    In  thsp^lheantime  it 


despair  ofthe  republic  Let  me  then  proceed  to  inquire 
into  some  of  the  most  marked  effects  which  our  peculiar 
system  of  government  is  likely  to  produce,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  time,  upon  literature  and  the  development  of 
character. 
Some  haye  maintained  the  opinion  that  the  monarchi- 
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cal  form  of  govern  men  t  is  better  calculated  to  foster  and 
encourage  every  species  of  literature  than  the  republi- 
can, and  consequently  that  the  institutions  of  the  United 
States  would  prove  unfavorable  to  the  growth  and  pro- 
gress of  literature.  This  opinion  seems  to  be  based 
upon  the  supposition  that  a  king;*  and  trislocracy  arc 
necessary  for  the  support  and  patronage  of  a  literary 
class.  I  will  briefly  explain  my  views  on  this  point, 
and  then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that  peculiar 

'  influence  which  our  state  or  federative  system  of  gov- 
ernment will,  in  all  probability^  exert  over  the  character 
and  literature  of  our  ishabitaiUst  It  is  this  latter  view 
which  I  wish  maio^  to  present  this  evening — ii  is  this 
view  which  haa^oeen  neglected  or  misunderstood  in 
almost  all  thej^eculations  which  I  have  seen  upon  the 
character  and  influence  of  our  institutions. 

In  the  first  place,  il  has  h%pn  affirmed  that  republics 
are  too  eeonomical — too  niggardly  in  their  expenditures, 
to  afford ^at  salutary  and  efHcient  patronage  necessary 
to  the  growth  of  literature.  To  this  I  would  answer, 
first,  that  Ihis  argument  tak^s  for  granted  tliat  the  lite- 
rature of  a  dation  advances  yr  recedes  in  proportion  to 
the  pecuniary  wages  which  it  earns.  Now,  although 
I  do  not  say  with  Dr.  Goklsmith,  that  the  man  who 
draws  his  pen  to  take  a  purse,  no  more  deserves  to 
have  it,  than  the  niiin  who  draws  his  pistol  for  tho  same 
purpose,  yet  I  maji^  safely  assert,  that  of  the  motives 
which  operate  on  the  literary  man — the  love  of  fame, 
the  desire  to  be  useful,  and  the  love  of  money — the 
former,  in  the  great  majority  df  cases,  exerts  an  infinitely 
more  powerful  influence  than  the  latter.  And  if  I  shall 
be  able  to  show,  as  I  hope  to  do  in  the  sequel,  that  the 
republican  form  of  government  is  the  one  which  is  best 
calculated  to  stimulate  these  great  passions  of  our  nature 
and  throw  into  action  all  the  energies  of  man,  then  must 
we  acknowledge  its  superiority,  even  in  a  literary  point 
of  view. 

But  even  supposing  that  the  progress  of  literature 
depends  directly  upon  the  amount  of  pecuniary  patron- 
age which  it  can  command,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
it  will  flourish  most  under  a  monarchical  government 
For  granting  that  this  kind  of  government  may  have 
the  ability  to  patronise,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it 
will  always  possess  the  will  to  do  so.  Augustus  and  his 
Meca^nas  may  lavish  to  day  the  imperial  treasures  upon 
litQtature,  but  Tiberius  and  Scjanus  may  starve  and 
pfoscribe  it  io-morrow.    That  which  dopends  upon  the 

^'will  of  one  man  must  ever  be  unsteady  and  uncertain. 
/  It  is  much  easier  to  predict  the  conduct  of  a  multitude — 
of  a  whole  nation— than  of  one  individual.  The  support 
then  which  monarchscan  be  expected  to  yield  to  learn- 
ing, must  necessarily  be  extremely  capricious  and  fluc- 
tuating. It  is  not  however  by  sudden  starts  and  violent 
impulses,  that  a  soun{],  solid,  wh<4esome  literature  can 
be  created.  Ages  must^  conspire  to  ^le  formation  of 
such  i^iter^tpre.  Constantino  the  Great,  seated  on  t^e 
throne  o^he  Eastern  Empire,  with  all  the  resources  of 
the  Romaih>«orld  at  hjsjcpiiuaft|id,  could  not  awaken 


/ 


the  decaying  arts  of  the  ancient  empire.  The  literature 
of  his  reign,  with  all  the  patronage  he  could  bestow 
upon  it,  did  but  too  nearly  resemble  those  gorgeous 
piles,  which  his  pride  and  vanity  caused  to  be  erected 
in  his  own  imperial  city,  composed  of  the  ruins  of  so 
many  of  the  splendid  monuments  of  antiquity. 


Not  only,  however,  is  the  support  a  capricious  and 
uncertain  one  whidi  a  monarchy  Is  calculated  to  jrieM 
to  literature,  but  there  are  only  certain  departmenU  of 
learning,  and  those  by  no  means  the  most  important, 
which  such  a  government  can  ever  be  expected  cordially 
to  foster.  Monarchs  may  patronise  the  fine  arts  an4 
light  literature — they  may  encourage  the  mathematical 
and  physical  sciences,  but  they  can  rarely  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  tlie  promotion  of  correct  and  ortiiodox  moml, 
political  and  theological  knowledge,  which  is,  at  the 
same  time,  much  the  most  important  and  most  difficult 
department  of  literature.  The  great  law  of  self- preser- 
vation prompts  us  to  war  on  every  Uiing  which  threat- 
ens our  interest  and  happiness.  Moral  and  political 
philosophy  has  too  often  aimed  its  logic  at  tbt  throne, 
and  questioned  the  title  of  the  monarch,  ever  to  be  a 
favorite  with  rulers.  Q|ii^  while  even  the  absolute 
despot  may  encourage  the  art^,  light  liieratore  and  t^je 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  he  dares  not  unbind 
the  fetters  of  the  mind  in  the  region  of  politics,  mo- 
rals and  religion.  He  can  but  tremble  at  that  bold 
spirit  of  inquiry  which  may  be  aroused  on  those  sub- 
jects— which  dares  to  advance  to  the  throne  itself  and 
loosen  even  the  foundations  on  which  it  is  erected. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
could  give  the  utmost  encouragement  to  all  those  de- 
partments of  learning,  whose  principles  could  not  be 
arrayed  against  despotism.  In  these  departments  he 
delighted  to  behold  the  genius  and  talent  of  the  country. 
In  the  provinces  and  in  the  capital  he  called  to  it.e 
physical  and  mathematical  chairs  of  his  colleges,  bis 
universities  and  his  polytechnic  schools,  some  of  the 
most  splendid  lecturers  of  the  age ;  but  selfishness  for- 
bade him  to  tolerate  a  free  and  manly  spirit  of  Inquiry 
in  morals  and  politics,  and  he  whose  armies  had  deluged 
Europe  with  blood,  whose  name  was  a  terror  and  whose 
word  was  a  law  unto  nations,  could  not  feci  secure  upon 
his  throne  while  such  men  as  Cousin  were  illustraiir^ 
the  nineteenth  century  by  the  splendor  of  their  profes- 
sorial eloquence,  before  the  youth  of  JPrance,  or  such 
writers  as  De  Stael  were  making  their  animattetl Vjipeab 
to  the'na'tlon,  in  behalf  of  liberty  of  thcHJght,  and  free- 
dom of  action.  It  is  impossible,  without  full  freedom  of 
thought,  and  a  single  eye  to  truth  and  use^ilttess,  that 
the  scientific  investigator,  no  matter  how  great  his  ge^ 
nius  may  be,  can  unravel  the  difficulties  of  moral  aod 
polificaL philosophy.  The  very  patronage  6f  the  throne 
enthrals  his  intellect,  and  his  fears  or  his  avarice  tempi 
him  to  desert  the  cau^  of  truth  and  humanity. 

*^7hu8  trammclIM,  thus  condemn^  to  flattery's  tvlblea. 
He  toils  through  all,  still  trembling  to  be  wrong  y 
For  ft^ar  some  noble  thoughts  like  hcaTenly  reMis 
Should  rise  up  in  high  treftson  to  his  brain,         { 
He  «ing8  as  the  Athenean  spoke,  with  pebbles 

In  's  mouth,  lest  truth  should  stammer  through  ^ia  scraia.*- 

I 

If  we  look  even  to  those  epochs  under/monarchiea! 
governments,  which  have  been  designated  by  the  high 
sounding  title  of  the  golden  ages  of  li>d^ture,  we  shall 


the  slumbering  genius  of  a  degenerate  ratse^ nor  wsixA,  .^beei  re  a  full  cxcmplificatioirortlie  remarks  which  I 


have  made  on  this  subject.  Let  us  take  the  Augustas 
age  itself.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  first  of  the  Ro- 
man Emperors  we  find,  it  is  true,  the  arts  and  light  ht«- 
rature  rising  to  a  pilch  which  perhaps  they  had  not 
reaclied  under  the  republic  After  the  death  of  Brutus 
the  world  of  letters  experienced  a  revolution  almost  as 
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great  u  that  of  the  political  world.  The  literature  of 
the  AogtsUn  age  is  disCinguished  by  that  tone  and 
BfHrii  which  mark  the  down£all  of  liberty,  and  the  con- 
sequent thraldottrof  the  mind.  The  bold  and  manly 
y(»ee  of  eloqueDce  waa  hvslied.  The  high  and  tofky 
5pini  of  ihe  republic  was-  |amed  down  to  ^  sickly  and 
disgostij}^  servility.  Tfie  age  of  poetry  camie'  when 
that  of  eloquence  and  philosophy  was  past;  and  Virgil 
and  Uonce  and  Prdpeptius,  flattered,  courted  and  en- 
riched by  an  artful  prince  and.  an  elegant  courtier,  could 
consent  to  s^tigtl^  sycophantic  praises  of  the  monarch 
«bohad,,^iigned  the  proscriptions  of  the  triumvirate,  and 
riretted  a  despotianx  t»n*his  country. 

Bat  the  men  who  n;iqst  adorned  the  various  depart- 
iseotsof  learning  dorin'g  the  long  reign  of  Augustus, 


were  iKim  in  the  lasi:  days  of  the  republic    The^  sa^;  *bcaijjty  of  style,  were  indeed  carried  during  this  rclga 


wiiat  the  glory  of  the  comtftonwealth.had  been — they 
b^haid  with  their  0«rn  eyes  the  giieatnjess  of  their  couni- 
tr}',  and  they  had  inhaled  in  tbeir  youih  the  breath  of 
frDcdoa.  'S^o  Roman  writer,  for. example,  exceh  the* 
Lyrie  Bard  in  true  feeling  and  sympathy  Vor  heroic 
greatness.  We  ever  behold  throOgh  the  Wdi^  -of  his 
writings — even  the  gayest — a  deep  rooted  sorrow  locked 
up  in  his  bosom,  lor  the  subversion  of  the  liberties  of 
the  commonwealth.  'VOn  every  occasion  we  can  see 
the  iBspiring  flame  of  patviotism  ahd-ijreedom  breakttag 
through  that  mist  of  levity  in  which  his  poetry  is 
involved."  **He  constrained  his  inclinations,"  says 
Sehiegel,  "  and  endeavored  to  write  like  a  royalist,  but 
io  spite  of  himaelf  he  is  stttl  manifestly  a  republican 
and  a  Roman."* 

"In  the  last  yeara  of  Augustus,"  says  the  same 
writer,  "the  younger  generation  who  were  born,  or  at 
least  grew  up  to  manhood,  after  the  commencement  of 
the  monarchy,  were  altogether  diflierent.  We  can  al- 
ready perceive  the  symptoms  of  declining  taste — in 
Orid  particularly,  who  is  overrun  with  an  unhealthy 
SQpcrfiuity  of  fancy,  and  a  sentimental  efieminacy  of 
expression."  Even  History  itself,  in  which  the  Romans 
st>  far  ezcdl^,  yielded  to  \he  corrupting  influence  of 
the  Cxsars.  TScitOi  concluded  the  long  series  of  splen- 
did and  vigorous  writers^  and  he  grew  up  and  was 
educated  under  the  comparatively  happy  reigns  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  and  wrote  under  the  mild  govern- 
littai  of  Nccra.  Unnatural  pomp  and  extravagance  of 
eipression  aeem,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  to  be  the  ne- 
ctrv>ary  results  of  social  and  political  degradation.  And 
i:  U  curious  indeed  to  behold  among  the  writers  under 
lite  first  Caesars,  the  extraordinary  compounds  which 
g>  .avi^  can  produce,  when  impelled  on  the  one  hand  by 
ihe  all-pow^ul  and  stimulating  love  of  liberty,  and 
virid  ciimptes  of  the  real  dignity  of  human  nature, 
«h:ie  checljed  and  subdued  on  the  other  by  the  fear  of 
arburary  pbwer.  Take  Lucan  for  an  example*  '*in 
him  ire  fina  the  most  outrageously  republican /eelings 
making  theil^ chosen  abode  iti  the  breast  of  a  wealthy 
and  luzunous  cottrtier  of  Nero.  It  excites  surprise 
and  even  disgust^  to  observe  how  he  stoops  to  flatter 


which  amounts  to  a  crime,  and  then  in  the  next  page, 
exalts  Cato  above  the  Gods  themselves,  and  speaks  of 
all  the  enemies  of  the  first  Caesar  with  an  admiration 
that  approaches  to  idolatryl"" 

Let  us  now  look  for  ap  exemplification  of  the  same 
great  truths,  to  the  reign  t)f  Louis  the  fourteenth,  a 
reign  which  has  been  celebrated  as  the  zenith  of  war- 
like and  literary  splendor — and  here  I  borrow  the  lan- 
gu(^e  of  Macintosh.  "  Talent  seemed  robbed  of  the 
conscious  elevation,  of  the  erect  and  manly  port,  which 
is  its  noblest  associate  and  ifs^nrest  indication.  The 
mild  purity  of  Fenelon,  the  lofty  ^irit  of  Bossuet,  the 
tnasculine  mind  of  Boileau,  4he  suQhirne  fervor  of  Cor- 
neilie,  were  confounded  by  the  contagio^f  ignominious 
2^d  indiscriminate  servility."    Purity,  propriety  and 


to  a  high  pitch  of  perl^ctiop.  The  liteicature  of  this 
pericxl  was  "the  .highest  attainment  of  the  imagination." 
Ah  eiristocratic  society,  such  as  that  which  adorned  the 
court  of  Loui9  XI V,  is  particularly  favorable  to  the 
delicacy  and  polish  of  style,  the  fascinations  of  wit  and 
gaiety,  and  to' all  the  decorations  of  an  elegant  imagi- 
nation. Naone  has  ever  surpassed  H#cine,  Fenelon, 
and  Bossuet,  in  purity  of  style  and/^legance  of  lan- 
guage, f 

'  The  literature  of  this  age,  however,  aa  well  asserted 
by  Madame  de  Slael,  was  not  a  "philosophic  power." 
"  Sometimes  indeed,  authors  w^re  seen,  like  Achilles,  to 
take  up  warlike  weapons  in  the  midst  of  frivolous  em- 
ployments, but,  in  general,  books  at  that  time  did  not 
treat  upon  subjects  of  rttd  importance.  Literary  men 
retired  to  a  distance  from  the  active  interests  of  life. 
An  analysis  of  the  principles  of  government,  an  exami- 
nation into  religious  opinipns,  a  just  appreciation  of 
men  in  power,  every  thing  in  short  that  could  lead  to  any 
applicable  result,  was  strictly  forbidden  them."  Hence, 
however  perfect  tlie  compositions  of  this  age  in  mere 
style  and  ornament,  we  find  them  sadly  deficient  in 
profundity  of  reflection  and  utility  of  purpose.  The 
human  mind  during  this  period  had  not  yet  reached  its 
proper  elevation,  because  it  was  enthralled  by  arbitrary 
power.  The  succeeding,  was  one  of  more  grandeur  of 
thought,  and  consequently  of  a  more  bold,  daring,  and 
profound  philosophy.  In  vain  would  we  lookover  the 
annals  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  to  find  a  paraUel  to 
'Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau  and  Raynal.  Aiid 
what,  let  me  ask,  had  so  soon  produced  this  mighl 
difference  in  the  philosophy  of  France  7  It  surely  coul« 
not  be  the  patronage  of  that  base,  profligate,  licentious 
libertine^  who  during  the  period  of  his  unfortunate  re- 
gency, loosened  the  very  foundation  of  human  virtue, 
polluted  the  morals  of  his  country,  and  weakened  or 
destroyed  those  dearest  of  tics  which  bind  together  in 
harmony,  in  happiness  and  in  love,  the  whole  social 
fabric  It  could  not  surely  be  the  patronage  of  a  mon- 
arch who  had  been  reared  and  educated  in  spch  a 
school  as  this.  No !  it  was  the  new  spirit  wjifch  ani- 
mated the  age — the  spirit  of  liberty — the-ajJirit  of  free 


that  disgusting  tyran^  in  expressions  the  meanncSff  of  Jnquiry-t*f«pirit  of  utility.    It  was  this  spirit  which 

quickened  and  aroused  the  stagnant  genms  of  the  na- 
tion, and  filled  the  soul  with  the  "  tdiqttid  mmennm 
•  Tlnnee  (ought  under  Bmtus  and  CsMias,  on  the  side  of  the    tn^ini/umgue,"  which  had  in  the  days  of  antiquity  in- 
K-^ju  vyr.,  at  Uie  baula  of  Phliippl,  and  he  was  after  (he  baule       .^  ^^^  eloquence  of  a  Tully  and  the  sublime  vehc- 

MTed  from  the  wreek  of  ihe  republican  army,  and  treated  with      *^  m     ^v.  ^^      r*  «..  tu;.  «a»  «•«:..;#  on/f  m^* 

.  ^.   .        .     »   _    .         J  f .      ,  ,.     w  mence  of  Demosthenes.    It  was  tins  new  spirit,  ana  not 

gteai  rtepea  scd  kiadoeae  by  Augustus  and  his  mininer  Mecm-    niisncc  ui  i^iuu^w^i,^  ,      .     *^    „    ,   -     . 

r^at.  I  the  puny  patronage  of  a  monarch,  that  called  forth 
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those  intellectual  giants  of  their  age,  Voltaire,  Montes- 
quieu and  Rousseau,  who  haye  traced  out  three  different 
periods  in  the  progress  of  reflection — ^and  if  I  may  bor- 
row the  language  of  De  Stael,  like  the  Gods  of  Olympus, 
have  gone  over  the  ground  in  thfee  steps.  It  was  this 
new  spirit  in  fine,  which  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  the 
monarch  and  his  nobility,  sapped  the  foundation  of  the 
throne  and  hastened  on  the  awful  crbis  of  revolution  in 
that  devoted  country. 

Thus  do  we  see  that  it  is  only  the  lighter  kinds  of 
literature,  and  the  phyta^Bal  and  mathematical  sciences, 
which  the  patronage  of  a  monarch  can  be  expected  to 
foster.  In  those  jpblcr  and  more  useful  branches  of 
knowledge — ^n^lfal)  mental,  religious,  and  political, — ^the 
patronage  of  the  throne  clips  the  wings  of  philosophy 
and  arrests  the  growth  of  science  and  the  progress  o 
truth.* 

So  far  from  this  particular  species  of  literature  flourish- 
ing most  under  the  bdMnty  and  patronage  of  a  monarch, 
we  find,  In  almost  every  monarchy,  the  parly  arrayed 
against  the  government,  at  the  same  time  the  most 
talented  and  l\^  most  philosophical  party.  The  remark 
is  susceptible  ^(  stifi  greater  generalizati^.  I  may, 
perhaps,  with  tnllh  assert  that  in  every  age  and  in 
every  nation,  th^men  who  have  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  usurpations  of  government,  whether  mo- 
narchical or  republican — the  men  who  have  arrayed 
themselves  on  the  side  of  liberty,  who  have  led  on  the 
forlorn  hope  against  the  aggressions  of  despotism,  have 
been  the  men  who  against  the  patronage  of  power  and 
wealth,  have  reared  up  those  systems  of  philosophy 
that  time  cannot  destroy — they  are  the  men  who  have 
performed  those  noble  achievements  which  most  illus- 
trate their  country,  and  weave  for  it  the  chaplet  of  its 
glory — these  are  the  men  whose  eloquence  has  shaken 
senates  and  animated  nations.  These  arc  the  men, 
who,  whatever  may  be  their  destiny  whilst  they  live, 
will  ever  be  remembered  and  honored  by  a  grateful 
posterity.  Where  now  are  those  writings  which  con- 
tend for  jure  divino  rights  and  patriarchal  power? — past 
and  gone !  The  Filmers  are  forgotten,  the  Hobbes  are 
despised — while  the  writings  of  Locke  will  live  forever, 
and  the  memory  of  Sidney  and  Russell  and  Hampden 
will  be  cherished  through  all  ages.  What  were  the 
Qrepvilles  and  the  Norths  in  more  recent  times,  when 
Ipared  with  Chatham,  Burke,  Fox  and  Sheridan,  in 

hgland,  or  with  the  Washingtons,  Franklins,  Henrys, 
teffersons  and  Adamses  of  our  own  revolutionary  crisis. 
And  thus  would  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  world 
bear  me  out  in  the  assertion,  that  in  almost  every  age 
and  country  since  the  annals  of  history  have  become 
authentic,  the  opposition  literature,  in  moral,  political 
and  religious  philosophy  has  been  purer,  deeper,  more 
vivifying  and  useful,  than  that  sickly  literature  which 
has  grown  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  throne,  though 
encoulBged  and  stimulated  by  the  smiles  of  power,  and 
BUstaineo>|^nd  fostered  by  the  lavish  expenditure  of  ex- 
haustless  tre^sufea. 


^  In  the  great  Austrian  University  established  at  Vienna,  the 
Professor  of  Statistics  is  strictly  forbidden  to  present  to  the  view 
of  his  class  any  other  Statistics  than  thoM  of  Austria,  lest  this 
country  should  suffer  by  comparison  with  others.  How  limited 
must  be  the  range  of  intellect  on  political  subjects  under  such 
fatal  restrictions  as  this,  imposed  by  the  narrow  jealousy  of  arbi- 
irary  power .' 


The  only  additional  remark  which  I  shall  makeufion 
the  general  question  of  the  relative  inflnenoes  exerted 
upon  the  progress  of  literature  and  the  devek>praeiit  of 
character,  by  the  monarchical  and  republican  forms  of 
government  is,  that  in  the  former  the  aspiraali  to  office 
and  honors  look  upwards  to  the  throne  and  the  nobility, 
in  the  latter  tliey  look  downwards  to  the  people.  This 
simple  difference  between  the  two  governments  is  oJf 
culaled  to  produce  the  most  extensive  and  material 
consequences.  In  the  first  place,  the  kind  of  taknt 
requisite  for  success  under  the  two  governments,  is 
very  difl*erent.  Even  Mr.  Hume  himself  acknowledges, 
tha^  to  be  successful  with  the  people,  it  is  generally 
necessary  for  a  man  to  make  himself  usefid  by  bis  in- 
dustry, capacity,  or  knowledge  j  to  be  prosperous  un- 

r  a  monarchy,  it  is  requisite  to  render  himself  sgrre- 
(AU  by  bis  wit,  eomplaisance,  or  civility.  "  A  strong 
genius  succeeds  best  in  republics :  a  refined  taste  tn 
monarchies.  And  consequently  the  sciences  are  the 
more  natural  growtli  of  the  one,  and  the  pc4ite  arts  5f 
the  other.'*  We  are  told,  that  in  France  under  the  old 
monarchy,  men  did  not  expect  to  reach  the  elevated 
offices  of  government  either  by  hard  labor,  close  study, 
or  real  efficiency  of  character.  A  ban  mot,  some  pecu- 
liar gracefulness,  was  frequently  the  occasion  of  the 
most  rapid  promotions ;  and  these  frequent  examples, 
we  are  told,  inspired  a  sort  of  careless  philosophy,  a 
confidence  in  fortune,  and  a  contempt  for  studious  exer- 
tions, which  could  only  end  in  a  sacrifice  of  utility  to 
mere  pleasure  and  elegance. 

The  fate  of  individuals  under  those  circumstances  is 
determined,  not  by  their  intrinsic  worth  or  real  talents, 
but  by  their  capacity  to  please  the  monarch  and  fats 
court.  Poor  Racine,  we  are  told  by  Sl  ^imon,  was 
banished  forever  from  the  royal  sunshine  in  which  he 
had  so  long  basked,  because  in  a  moment  of  that  ab- 
sence of  mind  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  he  made 
an  unlucky  observation  upon  the  writings  of  Scarron 
in  presence  of  the  king  and  Madame  de  Mainterwo, 
which  could  never  be  forgotten  or  forgiven.  We  all 
know  that  the  Raleighs,  Leicesters,  Essexes,  &c.  under 
the  energetic  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  much  more  in- 
debted to  their  personal  accomplishments  and  devoted 
and  adulatory  gallantries,  for  their  rapid  promotions, 
than  to  any  real  services  which  they  had  rendered,  or 
extraordinary  talents  which  they  had  displtyed.  And 
in  the  time  of  Ctueen  Anne,  it  has  been  saSd  that  the 
scale  was  turned  in  favor  of  passive  obedience  and  noo- 
resistance,  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  gloves; 
and  the  ill  humor  of  the  Duchess  caused  the  recall  of 
Marlborough,  which  alone  could  have  savffd  the  king- 
dom of  France  from  almost  certain  conquest  at  tbat 
eventful  crisis. 

Another  consequence  which  almost  necessarily  fol- 
lows from  the  difference  just  pointed  out  ^tweenthe 
monarchical  and  republican  forms  of  ggfyemment,  is, 
that  the  stimulus  furnished  by  the  Ib/mer,  both  to 
tliought  and  action,  is  much  less  universal  in  its  open- 
Hon  than  that  furnished  by  the  latter.  In  the  republi- 
can form  of  government,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
is  the  mainspring — the  moving  power  of  the  whole  po- 
litical engine.  This  sovereignty  pervades  the  whole 
nation,  like  the  very  atmosphere  we  breath — ^it  reaches 
to  the  fartliest,  and  binds  (he  most  distant  together.  In 
a  well  administered  and  well  balanced  republic^  it  oBl- 
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ten  not  vbere  our  lot  may  be  cast,  whether  in  the  north 
Of  the  mrth,  at  the  centre  or  on  the  confines,  the  action 
of  tiM  political  machine  is  still  made  to  reach  us^to 
stisHihie  oar  eneigies  and  waken  up  our  ambition. 
Tbe  people  under  this  sj^stem  become  more  enlighten- 
ed aod  nore  energetic,  because  the  exercise  of  soyc- 
reigDtjkads  to  reflection,  and  creates  a  demand  for 
knowJedge.  Aspirants  to  office  must  study  to  become 
wefol,  iatelligeot  and  eflident,  for  by  these  attributes 
they  will  be  the  better  enabled  to  win  that  popularity 
vfaicfa  may  ensure  the  suffirages  of  those  around  them, 
a>  necessary  to  their  attainment  of  political  elevation — 
and  thus  does  the  republican  system  operate  on  all, 
and  call  into  actioo  the  latent  talent  and  energy  of 
tiie  country,  no  matter  where  they  may  exist 

In  the  monarchy,  on  the  contrary,  the  moving  spring 
of  the  whole  machinery  lies  at  the  centre — the  virtual 
aoverdvnty  of  the  nation  reposes  in  the  capital.  The 
want  of  political  rights  and  powers  sinks  the  dignity  of 
tbe  people,  stagnates  the  public  mind,  and  torpifies  all 
the  energies  of  man.  In  such  a  body  politic  you  may 
bare  action  and  life,  and  even  greatness  at  the  centre, 
wbiist  you  have  the  torpor  and  lethargy  of  death  itself 
at  the  extranitles.  The  man  who  is  bom  at  a  distance 
from  the  capital  has  no  chance  for  elevation  there.  If 
he  aspires  to  political  distinction  he  roust  make  a  pil- 
griniage  to  the  seat  of  government  He  must  travel 
up  to  eourt,  where  alone  he  can  bask  in  tbe  beams  of 
the  royal  sunshine.  How  partial  is  the  operation  of 
such  a  system  as  this !  How  many  noble  intellects  may 
pass  Qodisoovered  and  undeveloped  under  its  sway! 
How  many  noble  achievements  may  be  lost,  for  the 
want  of  a  proper  opportunity  to  display  them !  And 
ail  this  may  happen  while  the  monarch  and  his  court 
are  disposed  to  foster  literature,  to  encourage  talent, 
sfid  to  stimulate  into  action  all  the  energies  of  the 
naiion.* 

But  how  debasing  does  this  form  of  government 
become,  when  the  monarch,  either  from  policy  or  in- 
clination, shuns  the  talent  and  virtue  of  the  country, 
addresses  himself  to  the  lowest,  the  most  vulgar  and 
HMst  selfish  passions  of  man,  and  draws  around  him 
into  the  high  places  of  the  government  men  taken  from 
tbe  lowest  and  most  despised  functions  of  life.  ''Kings," 
says  Burke,  "  are  naturally  lovers  of  low  company ; 
ibey  are  so  elevated  above  all  the  rest  of  mankind 
that  they  must  look  upon  all  their  subjects  as  on  a 
ierel"  They  are  apt,  unless  they  bo  wise  men,  to 
hate  the  ulent  and  virtue  of  the  country,  and  attach 
themselves  to  those  vile  instruments  who  will  consent 
to  flatter  iheir  caprices,  pander  to  their  low  and  gro- 
velliji^  pleasuies,  and  oflfer  up  to  them  the  disgusting 
ineenie  of  sycophantic  fawning  adulation.  Every  man 
of  talent  and  virtue  is  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  such  a 
monarch  as  this — he  holds  up  to  his  view  a  roost  hate- 
ful mirror.)  When  such  moncurchs  as  these  are  on  the 
throne,  the  government  exercises  the  most  withering 
ioflaence  on  the  intellect  and  virtue  of  the  country. 
Science  is  dishonored  and  persecuted  because  she  is 


*  Hence  we  see  at  once  the  error  eommitted  by  the  great  author 
of  the  DecluM  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  assertion, 
thai  ihe  absoloie  monarchy  would  be  the  most  desirable  form  of 
government  in  the  world,  if  such  men  as  Norra,  Trajan,  and 
Um  Amooinea  could  always  be  upon  the  throne. 


vhrtuous,  because  she  will  consent  to  flatter  neither  the 
monarch  on  his  throne  nor  his  sycophantic  courtier^- 
she  will  consent  to  mingle  in  no  degrading  strife,  nor 
does  she  bring  up  any  reserve  to  the  dishonest  minister, 
either  to  swell  his  triumph  or  to  break  his  fall.  When 
men  of  rank  thus  sacrifice  all  ideas  of  dignity  to  an 
ambition  without  a  useful  and  noble  object,  and  work 
with  low  instmments  and  for  low  ends,  the  whole  com- 
position becomes  low  and  loam.  Whilst  Tiberius  sur- 
renders himself  into  the  keeping  of  so  vile  a  being 
as  Sejanus-^whilst  Nero  is  fiddling  arid  dancing,  and 
Commodus  in  the  arena  with  the  gladiators — all  that  is 
noble  and  great  in  the  empire  must  retire  into  the  shade 
and  seek  for  safety  in  solitude  and  obscurity. 

When  Louis  XI  dismissed  from  the  court  tlioee 
faithful  nobles  and  distinguished  citizens,  who  had  stood 
by  his  father  and  saved  the  monarch  and  his  throne  in 
the  hour  of  adversity,  and  filled  their  places  with  men 
taken  from  the  lowest  and  meanest  condition  of  life, 
with  no  other  merit  than  that  possessed  by  the  eunuch 
guard  of  the  Medio-Persian  monarch,  of  adhering  to  the 
king,  because  despised  by  all  the  world  besides,  he  con- 
quered, for  the  time  at  least,  the  virtue,  the  chivalry, 
the  real  greatness  of  France.  Well,  then,  may  we  say, 
in  the  emphatic  language  of  EnglandPs  most  philosophic 
statesman,  "  Woe  to  the  country  which  would  madly 
and  impiously  reject  the  service  of  the  talents  and  vir- 
tues, civil,  military  or  religious,  that  are  given  to  grace 
and  to  serve  it ;  and  would  condemn  to  obscurity  erery 
thing  formed  to  difiuse  lustre  and  glory  around  a  state. 
Woe  to  that  country  too,  that  considers  a  low  educa- 
tion, a  mean  contracted  view  of  things,  a  sordid,  mer- 
cenary occupation,  as  a  preferable  title  to  command." 

But  it  may  be  asked,  may  not  some  of  the  efiects 
which  I  have  just  described  as  flowing  from  monarchy, 
be  produced  under  the  republican  form  of  government  7 
To  this  I  answer  that  almost  all  of  them  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  the  result  of  one  homogeneous  republic, 
stretching  over  a  great  extent  of  territory,  including  a 
numerous  population  and  a  great  diversity  of  interest; 
but,  as  such  a  government  as  this  has  been  wisely  pro- 
vided against  in  our  country  at  least,  by  a  system  of 
confederated  republics,  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  main 
object  of  my  discourse  this  evening — to  point  out  the 
peculiar  influence  which  our  federative  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  calculated  to  produce  upon  literature  and 
character. 

And  in  the  first  place,  supposing  our  system  to  con- 
tinue as  perfect  in  practice  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in  theory, 
a  mere  statistical  cxpos^  of  its  future  condition  in  re- 
gard to  numbers  and  wealth  at  no  very  distant  period, 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  present  to  our  view  prospects  of 
the  most  cheering  and  animating  character.  We  have 
a  territory  extending  over  three  millions  of  square  miles, 
composed  of  soils  of  every  variety  and  every  degree  of 
fertility,  stretching  almost  from  tlie  tropics  to  the  poles 
in  one  direction,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in 
the  other.  We  have  spread  sparsely  over  a  portion  of 
this  imnrense  Icrritorial  expanse,  a  population  of  fifteen 
millions,  principally  descended  from  that  nation  in  Eu- 
rope, which  is  at  Uie  same  time  the  most  wealthy,  the 
most  powerful,  the  most  enterprising,  the  most  free,  the 
most  civilized,  and  perhaps  the  most  moral,  purely 
religious  and  intollcctual  nation,  among  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe.    This  populaition,  which  has,  so  fiir, 
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shown  itself  worthy  of  the  immortal  stock  of  ancestors 
from  which  it  is  descended,  is  rapidly  advancing  in 
numbers  and  in  wealth.  Our  censuses  have  hitherto 
shown  a  duplication  of  our  population,  in  periods  of  less 
time  than  twenty-five  years.  We  will  assume,  how- 
ever, this  period  in  our  calculation,  and  we  shall  find 
this  elastic  spring  of  population,  (if  we  can  only  bind 
down  the  movements  of  the  governments  of  our  system 
within  their  prescribed  orbits,)  of  itself,  like  the  magic 
wand  of  the  enchanter,  or  the  marvellous  lamp  of  Alad- 
din, capable  of  achieving  all  which  may  confer  glory 
and  power  and  distinction  on  nations.  In  a  period  of 
seventy-five  years,  which  is  but  a  short  time  in  a  na- 
tion's history,  we  shall  have  a  population  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  of  souls,  and  yet  not  so  dense 
as  the  population  of  many  of  the  states  of  Europe. 
We  shall  then  have  an  empire,  formed  by  mere  internal 
development,  as  populous  as  that  of  Rome  and  much 
more  wealthy,  speaking  all  the  same  language,  and  liv- 
ing under  the  same  or  similar  institutions. 

Let  us  then  for  a  moment  contemplate  the  inspi- 
ring influence  which  the  mere  grandeur  of  such  a  thea- 
tre is  calculated  to  produce  on  literature  and  charac- 
ter. Whether  the  author  write  for  wealth  or  for  fame, 
or  for  usefulness,  he  will  have  the  most  unbounded 
field  open  to  his  exertions.  The  law  which  secures 
the  property  in  his  productions  throughout  such  an  im- 
mense empire,  will  ensure  the  most  unlimited  pecuniary 
patronage  to  all  that  is  valuable  and  great,  a  patronage 
beyond  what  kings  and  princes  can  furnish.  And  the 
most  powerful  stimulus  will  be  applied  to  every  noble 
and  generous  principle  of  his  nature,  by  the  simple  re- 
flection thai  complete  success  in  his  literary  efl*orts  will 
introduce  him  to  the  knowledge  of  millions,  all  of  whom 
may  be  edified  by  his  instruction,  or  made  more  happy 
by  the  enjoyment  of  that  literary  repast  which  he  may 
spread  before  them. 

Do  we  not  read  of  the  mighty  influence  produced 
upon  mind  and  body  in  ancient  Greece,  by  the  assem- 
blages at  the  Olympic  games  ?  It  was  the  hope  of  win- 
ning the  prizes  before  these  assemblages  which  called 
forth  energy  and  awakened  genius.  It  was  under  the 
thrilling  ap[)lauses  of  these  bodies  that  Herodotus  re- 
cited his  prose,  and  Pindar  his  poetry.  And  what,  let 
me  ask,  was  the  great  idea  which  animated  every  Ro- 
man writer  ?  It  was  the  idea  of  Roine  herself — of  Rome 
so  wonderful  in  her  ancient  manners  and  laws — so  great 
even  in  her  errors  and  crimes.  It  was  this  idea  which 
was  breathed  from  the  lips  of  her  orators  and  embalmed 
in  her  literature — it  is  this  idea  which  stamps  the  cha- 
racter of  independent  dignity  and  grandeur  on  the  page 
of  her  philosophy,  her  history  and  her  poetry. 

But  whvit  were  the  -multitudes  that  could  be  assem- 
bled together  in  Elis,  or  the  heterogeneous  half  civi- 
lized polyglot  people  of  the  Roman  Empire,  bound  to- 
gether by  the  strong  arm  of  power  and  overawed  by 
the  presence  of  the  legions,  in  comparison  with  the 
millions  that  wilt  $re  long  spring  up  within  the  limits 
of  our  wide  spread  territory, — speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage,— formed  under  similar  institutions, — ojad  impell- 
ed by  the  same  inspiring  spirit  of  independence? 

Another  advantage  which  it  is  proper  to  present,  as 
growing  out  of  that  condition  of  our  people,  which  a 
mere  statistical  expose  will  exhibit,  is  the  security  fur- 
nished by  the  magnitude  and  resources  of  our  country, 


and  by  the  immense  distance  of  all  bodies  politic  of 
great  power  and  ambition,  from  our  borders^  against 
foreign  invasion,  or  foreign  interference  in  domestic 
concerns.  I  shall  not  here  dwell  upon  the  conse<)aent 
exemption  of  our  country  from  those  mighty  engines 
of  despotism,  overgrown  navies  and  armies,  and  the  de- 
leterious influence  which  these  essentially  anti-liierary 
establishmentB  exercise  over  the  genius  and  energy  of 
man.  I  shall  merely  briefly  advert  to  some  of  the  effects 
which  this  security  of  individuals  and  states  against 
foreign  aggression  is  calculated  to  produce  on  individual 
enterprise  and  stale  exertion. 

Since  the  governments  of  the  world  have  become 
more  regular  and  stable,  and  the  great  expense  of  war 
has  made  even  victory  and  conquest  ruinous  to  nations, 
rulers  are  beginning  to  look  to  the  development  of  the 
internal  resources  of  their  countries,  more  than  to  fo- 
reign conquest  and  national  spoliations.  The  great  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvement  in  all  its  branches,  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  powerfully  effident 
means  which  can  be  devised  to  hurry  forward  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  and  speed  on  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation. The  canal  and  the  rail  road,  the  steam  boat 
and  the  steam  car,  the  water  power  and  steam  power, 
constitute  in  fact  the  great  and  characteristic  poweis  of 
the  nineteenth  century — they  are  the  mighty  civiiizers 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  They  bind  together  in  har- 
mony and  concord  the  discordant  interests  of  nations, 
and  like  tlie  vascular  system  of  the  human  frame,  they 
produce  a  wholesome  circulation,  and  a  vivifying  and 
stimulating  action  throughout  the  whole  body  politic 

These  great  improvements  in  our  own  country,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  and  those  well  defined,  ought  to  be 
executed  solely  by  slates  and  individuals.  But  neicfaer 
states  nor  individuals  would  execute  those  necessary 
works,  without  security  from  interruption  and  invasion, 
and  consequent  security  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pn^ts 
which  they  might  yield.  What  wealthy  individual  in 
our  own  state,  for  example,  would  erect  a  costly  bridge 
across  one  of  our  rivers,  or  embark  his  capital  in  the 
construction  of  a  canal  or  rail  road,  if  foe  or  friciid 
might  blow  up  his  bridge  during  the  next  year,  or  a 
war  might  interrupt  trade,  and  perhaps  a  treaty  of 
peace  might  cede  the  canal  or  rait  way  to  a  diflercirt 
state? 

Of  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  England  is  the  one 
which  has  been  most  exempt  from  foreign  invasion,  and 
we  find  in  that  country  that  individual  enterprise  h^s 
achieved  more  in  the  cause  of  internal  improvement 
than  in  any  other  nation  in  Europe  ;  and  the  prosperity 
and  real  greatness  of  England  are  no  doubt  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  her  citi- 
zens. In  the  continental  nations  we  find  this  consiant 
liability  to  invasion  every  where  paralyzing  the  enter- 
prise of  both  individuals  and  states.  One  of  the  mr«i 
skilful  engineers  of  France  tells  us  thai  in  fassing 
through  some  of  the  frontier  provinces  of  ^at  couotiy, 
he  every  where  beheld  the  most  mournful  evidences  cf 
the  want  of  both  national  and  individual  enterprise,  in 
miserable  roads,  in  decayed  or  fallen  bridges,  in  ibe 
absence  of  canals  and  turnpikes,  of  manufactures,  com- 
merce, and  even  of  agriculture  itself,  in  many  aimcsi 
deserted  regions.  Paris,  the  second  city  in  Europe  in 
point  of  numbers  and  wealth,  and  the  capital  of  the 
nation  hitherto  most  powerful  on  the  continent,  has  ai>t 
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yet  in  tkis  age  of  ardor  and  enterprise,  constructed 
either  a  canal  or  rail  road  to  the  ocean,  or  even  to  any 
ifiteroMdiate  point.  If  our  federatiye  system  contained 
withia  its  borders  a  city  thus  wealthy  and  populous, 
and  ao  vefl  situated,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  it  would 
loBf  ere  this  have  sent  its  rail  roads  and  canals  not  only 
to  the  oeean,  but  in  all  probability  to  the  Rhine  and  the 
I^obe,  to  the  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Thia  spirit  of  impToreinent,  under  the  hitherto  benign 
protection  of  our  government,  is  already  abroad  in  the 
bod.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  have  already  exe- 
cuted works  which  rival  in  splendor  and  grandeur  the 
boasted  monuments  of  Egypt,  Rome  or  China,  and  far 
txcd  them  in  usefulness  and  profit.  The  states  of  the 
SKiih  and  west  loo  are  moving  on  in  the  same  noble 
career.  And  our  own  Virginia,  the  (Md  Dominion^  has 
at  bst  awakened  from  her  inglorious  repose,  and  is 
poshing  forward  with  vigor  her  great  central  improve- 
ineof,  destined  soon  to  pass  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Alle- 
^faany  ranges  of  mountains,  and  thus  to  realize  the  fable 
of  antiquity,  which  represented  the  sea-gods  as  driving 
their  herds  to  pasture  on  the  mountains. 
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One  certain  effect  of  our  great  systems  of  improve- 
ment must  be  the  rearing  up  of  large  towns  throughout 
our  country.    I  know  full  well  that  great  cities  are 
enrsed  with  great  vices.     The  worst  specimens  of  the 
human  character,  squalid  poverty,  gorgeous,  thoughtless 
luxQry,  misery  and  anxiety,  are  all  to  be  found  in  them. 
Bat  we  find,  at  the  same  time,  the  noblest  and  most  vir- 
toous  specimens  of  our  race  on  the  same  busy,  bustling 
theatre.  Mind  is  here  brought  into  collision  with  mind — 
intellect  whets  up  intellect — the  energy  of  one  stimu- 
lates the  energy  of  another — ^and  thus  we  find  all  the 
great  improvements  originate  here.     It  is  the  cities 
which  constitute  the  great  moving  power  of  society; 
the  country  population  is  much  more  tardy  in  its  action, 
and  thus  becomes  the  regulator  to  the  machinery.    It  is 
the  cities  which  have  hurried  forward  the  great  revolu- 
tions of  modem  times,  "  whether  for  weal  or  woe."    It 
is  the  cities  which  have  made  the  great  improvements 
and  inventions  in  mechanics  and  the  arts.    It  is  the 
f^rtai  cities  which  have  pushed  every  department  of 
literature  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection.    It  is  the 
great  cities  alone  which  can  build  up  and  sustain  hospi- 
tals, asylums,  dispensaries — which  can  gather  together 
large  and  splendid  libraries,  form  literary  and  philoso- 
phical associauons,  assemble  together  bands  of  literati, 
who  stimulate  and  encourage  each  other.    In  fine,  it  is 
the  large  cities  alone  which  can  rear  up  and  sustain  a 
mere  literarv  class.    When  there  shall  arise  in  this 
country,  as  there  surely  will,  some  eight  or  ten  cities  of 
the  first  magnitude,  we  shall  then  find  the  opprobrium 
which  now  attaches  to  us,  of  having  no  national  litera- 
ture, wiped  away ;    and  there    are  no  doubt  some 
branch»  of  science  which  we  are  destined  to  carry  to  a 
pilch  of  perfection  which  can  be  reached  no  where  else. 
Where,  for  example,  can  the  great  moral,  political,  and 
economical  sciences  be  studied  so  successfully  as  here  7 
And  this  leads  me  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the 
operation  of  the  state  or  federative  system  of  govem- 
neot,  which  I  regard  as  the  most  beautiful  feature  in  our 


political  system,  and  that  which  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  most  beneficial  influence  both  on  the  progress 
of  science,  and  on  the  development  of  character. 

It  has  been  observed,  under  all  great  governments 
acting  over  wide  spread  empires,  that  both  the  arts  and 
literature  quickly  come  to  a  stand,  and  most  generally 
begin  to  decline  afterwards.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hume  makes 
the  bold  assertion  in  his  Essays,  "that  when  the  arts  and 
sciences  come  to  perfection  in  any  state,  from  that  mo- 
ment they  naturally  or  rather  necessarily  decline,  and 
seldom  or  never  revive  in  that  nation  where  they  for- 
merly flourished."  His  remark  is  certainly  much  more 
applicable  to  large  monarchical  governments  than  tosuch 
a  system  as  ours.  In  large  countries,  with  great  national 
governments,  there  will  be  quickly  formed  in  literature 
as  perfect  a  despotism  as  exists  in  politics.  Some  few 
great  geniuses  will  arise,  explore  certain  departments  of 
literature,  earn  an  imperishable  reputation,  die,  and  be- 
queath to  posterity  in  their  writings  a  model  ever  after 
to  be  imitated,  and  for  that  very  reason  never  to  be 
excelled.  And  thus  it  is  that  certain  standard  authora 
establish  their  dominion  in  the  world  of  letters,  and 
impose  a  binding  law  on  their  successors,  who,  it  has 
been  well  said,  do  nothing  more  than  transpose  the 
incidents,  new-name  the  characters,  and  paraphrase  the 
sentiments  of  their  great  prototypes.  It  is  known  that 
under  the  Roman  emperors,  even  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Justinian,  Virgil  was  called  the  poet,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, throughout  the  western  empire,  while  Homer 
received  the  same  appellation  in  the  eastern  empire. 
These  two  poets  were  of  undisputed  authority  to  all 
their  successora  in  epic  poetry. 

We  are  told  that  in  the  vast  empire  of  China,  speak- 
ing but  one  language,  governed  by  one  law,  and  conse- 
quently moulded  into  one  dull  homogeneous  character, 
this  literary  despotism  is  still  more  marked.  When  the 
authority  of  a  great  teacher,  like  that  of  Confucius,  is 
once  established,  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  to 
such  authority  is  just  as  certainly  enforced  upon  suc- 
ceeding literati  as  the  same  doctrine  towards  the  mon- 
areh  is  enforced  on  the  subject.  Now  all  this  has  a 
tendency  to  cramp  genius,  and  paralyze  literary  eflfort. 

The  developing  genius  of  the  modern  world  was 
arrested  in  the  career  of  invention  at  least,  and  the 
imagination  was  tamed  down  by  the  servile  imitation 
of  the  ancients  immediately  after  the  revival  of  letters. 
And  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  conferred  on 
learning  by  the  reformation,  consisted  of  the  new  im- 
pulse that  was  suddenly  communicated  to  the  human 
mind — nn  impulse  that  at  once  broke'asundcr  the  bonds 
which  the  literature  of  the  ancient  world  had  rivetted — 
set  free  the  mind  after  directing  it  into  a  new  career  of 
inquiry  and  investigation,  unshackled  even  by  the  Latin 
language,  which  had  so  long  robbed  the  vernacular 
tongues  of  Europe  of  the  honora  justly  due  to  them 
from  the  literati  of  the  age.* 

*  I  would  not  by  any  means  be  anderstood  aa  adranclng  the 
opinion  that  (he  language  and  literature  or  the  ancients  have 
been  always  an  impediment  to  tlie  progress  of  modern  literature. 
On  the  eontrary,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  the  moderns  were  an 
almost  immeBsnrable  disunce  in  the  rear  of  the  anclentsi  An- 
cient literature  then  became  a  power,  by  which  the  moderns 
were  at  once  elevated  to  the  literary  level  of  antiquity ;  but 
when  once  we  had  reached  that  point,  all  farther  esehuive  devo- 
tion to  the  learning  and  the  language  of  antiquity  became  hurt- 
ful to  the  mind  by  the  trammels  which  it  imposed.    The  study 
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Bui  not  only  do  great  writers  in  large  nations  estab- 
tish  their  authority  over  their  successors,  and  thus  set 
bounds  to  the  progress  of  literature,  but  they  repress 
the  genius  of  the  country  by  discouraging  those  first 
intellectual  efibrts  of  young  aspirants  for  fame,  whieh 
appear  insignificant  by  comparison  with  established 
models.  Now  in  literature,  as  well  as  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  the  proverb  is  strictly  true,  that  it  is  the 
first  step  which  is  the  most  difficult,  **  c*eai  U  premier 
poa  gui  coule.**  The  timid  and  the  modest,  (and  real 
genius  is  always  modest,)  are  frequently  deterred  ittan 
appearing  in  a  particular  department  of  literature,  be- 
cause  of  the  great  distance  at  which  their  first  efforts 
must  fall  in  the  rear  of  the  standard  authors  who  hare 
preceded  them.  They  are  overawed  and  alarmed  at  the 
first  step  which  it  is  necessary  to  take,  and  frequently 
recoil  from  the  task,  sinking  back  into  the  qniet  obscu- 
rity of  listlessness  and  mental  inactivity — whei-eas,  if 
a  proper  encouragement  could  have  been  furnished  to 
their  incipient  labors,  it  would  have  cheered  and  ani- 
mated them  in  their  literary  career,  and  finally  con- 
ducted them  to  proud  and  exalted  rank  in  the  world  of 
letters. 

The  splendor,  profundity,  and  irresistible  fascination 
of  Shakspeare*8  plays,  have  perhaps  deterred  many  a 
genius  in  England  from  writing  plays.  So  Comeille  and 
Racine  have  no  doubt  produced  similar  effects  in  France. 
Even  the  great  names  which  I  have  mentioned,  would 
have  been  overawed,  if  in  the  commencement  of  their 
career,  they  had  been  obliged  to  contend  with  their  own 
more  splendid  productions.  '*  If  Moliere  and  Cor^ 
neille,"  said  Hume,  *'  were  to  bring  upon  the  stage  at 
present  their  early  productions  which  were  formerly  so 
well  received,  it  would  discourage  the  young  poets  to 
see  the  indifference  and  disdain  of  the  public.  The 
ignorance  of  the  age  alone  could  have  given  admission 
to  the  '  Prince  of  Tfre;^  but  it  is  to  tliat  we  owe  '  The 
Jtfbor.'  Hod  '  Every  Man  in  hia  Humor'  been  rejected, 
we  had  never  seen  '  VUponeJ  " 

Now  there  is  no  system  of  government  which  has 
ever  been  devised  by  man,  better  calculated  to  remove 
the  withering  and  blighting  influence  of  great  names  in 
literature,  and  at  the  same  time  to  insure  the  full  pos- 
■ession  of  all  the  great  benefits  which  their  labors  can 
confer,  than  the  federal  system  of  republics — a  system 
which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  binds  the  states  together 
in  peace  and  harmony,  leaves  each  one  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  government  of  its  own,  with  its  sovereignly 
and  liberty  unimpai;€d.  In  such  a  condition  as  this, 
there  is  a  wholesome  circulation  of  literature  from  one 
state  to  another,  without  establishing,  however,  any 
thing  like  a  dictatorship  in  the  republic  of  letters.  A 
salutary  rivalry  is  generated ;  and  a  true  and  genuine 
patriotism,  I  must  be  allowed  to  assert,  will  always 
lead  us  to  foster  and  stimulate  genius,  wherever  wc 
may  perceive  symptoms  of  its  development,  through- 
out the  limits  of  that  commonwealth  to  which  we  are 
attached.  The  soldier  in  the  field  may  love  the  mar- 
shal, and  feel  an  attachment  to  the  grand  army  which 

of  the  classics  trtll  forever  be  aeeful  and  interesting  to  bim 
who  aspires  to  J)e  a  scholar.  Bat  it  becomes  injurious  when  we 
make  If  our  ezclustTe  study,  and  substitute  the  uridefined  and 
loose  system  of  morality—the  high  sounding  and  empty  philo- 
sophy of  the  ancients,  for  the  purer  morals  and  deeper  learning 
•f  the  modems. 


has  been  so  often  led  to  conquest  and  glory ;  but  I  must 
confess  that  I  admire  more  thai  warm,  generous,  and 
sjrmpathetic  attachment,  which  his  heart  feels  for  that 
small  division  and  its  officer  with  which  he  has  been 
connected — ^for  that  little  platoon  in  which  his  own 
name  has  been  enrolled,  and  where  hia  own  little  share 
of  glory  has  been  won. 

The  history  of  antiquity,  and  the  history  of  the  mo- 
dern world,  alike  show  that  small  independent  conti- 
guous states,  speaking  the  same  language,  living  under 
similar  governments,  actuated  by  similar  impulses,  and 
bound  together  by  tlie  ties  of  cordial  sympathy  and 
mutual  welfare,  are  the  most  favorable  for  the  promotion 
of  literature  and  science — in  fine,  for  the  development  of 
every  thing  that  is  great,  noble,  and  usefuL  On  such  a 
theatre,  the  candidate  for  literary  honor  is  not  overawed 
by  the  fame  of  those  who  have  won  trophies  in  adjoin- 
ing states.  He  looks  to  the  commonwealth  to  which  he 
is  attached,  for  support  and  applause ;  and  when  his 
name  begins  to  be  known  abroad,  and  his  iame  to 
spread,  his  horizon  eipands  with  the  increasing  eleva- 
tion of  his  station,  until  it  comprehends  the  whole  sjrs- 
tem  of  homogeneous  republics.  In  such  a  system  as 
this,  the  literature  of  each  state  will  be  aided  aind  sti- 
mulated by  that  of  all  the  rest — it  will  draw  from  all  the 
pure  fountains  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  wiijiout 
being  manacled  and  stifled  by  the  absolute  authority  of 
any.  In  such  a  system  as  this,  there  is  no  jure  dieine 
right  in  science — there  is  no  national  prejudice  fostered 
in  a  national  literature ;  respect,  and  even  venecatioji, 
will  be  paid  in  such  a  system  to  all  true  learning, 
wherever  it  may  be  found ;  but  there  will  be  no  wor- 
ship, no  abject  submission  to  literary  dictators.  And  if 
such  a  people  may  fail  to  form  a  regular  homogeneous 
national  literature,  they  will  perhaps  for  that  very  rea- 
son be  enabled  to  carry  each  art  and  science,  in  the  end, 
to  a  higher  pitch  of  perfection  than  it  could  reach  if 
trammelled  by  the  binding  laws  imposed  by  an  organ- 
ized national  literature. 

Among  the  nations  of  the  earth  which  have  made 
any  progress  in  civilization,  we  find  iinom  the  operation 
of  causes  which  it  would  be  foreign  from  my  object  to 
explain,  that  Asia  most  abounds  in  great  and  popuk)us 
empires.  And  it  is  precisely  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe  that  we  find  a  most  irresistible  deapotism  in  both 
government  and  literature.  Europe  is  divided  into 
smaller  stales,  and  in  them  we  find  more  popular  go- 
vernments, and  more  profound  literature.  Of  all  the  por- 
tions of  Europe,  Greece  was  anciently  the  most  divided; 
but  as  long  as  those  little  states  could  preserve  their  free- 
dom, they  were  by  far  the  most  successful  cultivators, 
in.  the  ancient  world,  of  every  art  and  every  science. 
The  literature  of  the  little  repid»lics  of  Italy,  during 
the  middle  ages,  illustrates  tlie  same  great  principles ; 
and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  liule  st(\te8  of  Germany, 
since  the  general  pacification  of  Enrope  in  1815,  in  lite- 
rary and  philosophical  research  of  every  kind,  proves 
likewise  the  truth  of  the  remarks  made  above. 

Germany  was  accused  by  Madame  de  Stael  of  hav- 
ing no  national  literature :  but  the  German  state  sjrs- 
tem  of  government,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  ours, 
bids  fair  to  carry  German  literature  beyond  that  of  any 
other  nation  in  Europe.  Although  the  literati  of  these 
small  states  are  not  tranunelled  either  by  their  own  or 
foreign  literature,  yet  there  is  no  body  of  learned  men 
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ID  lite  worid  who  profit  more  by  all  that  is  really  good 
and  gmt  in  the  learning  of  their  neighbors.  Without 
aoy  narrow  prejadicea,  they  go  with  eagerness  in 
aeuch  of  truth  and  beauty  wherever  they  are  to  be 
fooad.  Every  litemture  in  the  world  has  been  culti- 
vated by  the  Germans.  We  are  told  that  "  Shakspeare 
and  Homer  oceupy  the  loftiest  station  in  the  poetical 
Olynipii%  bot  there  is  space  in  it  for  all  true  singers 
out  of  every  age  and  dime.  Ferdusi,  and  the  prime- 
val mythologists  of  Hindostan,  live  in  brotherly  union 
with  the  troubadours  and  ancient  story-tellers  of  the 
west  The  wayward,  mystic  gloom  of  Calderon — the 
lorid  fire  of  Dante — the  auroral  light  of  Tasso — the  clear, 
icy  gUiier  of  Racine,  all  are  acknowledi|;ed  and  reve- 
reoced."  n 

Of  all  modem  litemture,  the  German  has  the  best, 
ai  well  as  the  most  transkiiions.  In  1827,  there  were 
three  entire  versions  of  Shakspeare,  all  admitted  to 
be  good,  besides  many  that  were  partial,  or  consid- 
ered inferior.  How  soon,  let  me  ask,  would  the  litera- 
tare  of  Germany  wane  away,  if  all  her  little  indepen- 
dent states  were  moulded  into  one  consolidated  empire, 
with  a  great  central  government  in  the  capital  7 

But  the  most  beneficial  influence  produced  upon  lite- 
rature and  character  under  the  federative  system  of 
government,  springs  from  the  operation  of  the  state 
governments  themselves.  We  have  seen  that  the  mo- 
narchical government,  in  a  large  state,  fails  to  stimulate 
leaming  and  elicit  great  activity  of  character,  because 
iu  influence  does  not  pervade  the  whole  body  politic — 
while  the  centre  may  be  properly  acted  on,  the  confines 
are  in  a  state  of  inextricable  languor.  A  great  consoli- 
dated republican  government,  if  such  an  one  could 
exist,  would  be  little  better  than  a  monarchy.  The 
sspirants  for  the  high  offices  in  such  a  nation,  would  all 
look  np  to  the  government  as  the  centre  for  promotion, 
and  not  to  the  people.  The  talent  and  ambition  of  the 
country  would  have  to  make  the  same  weary  pilgrim- 
age here  as  in  the  monarchies — to  travel  up  to  court — 
to  &wn  upon  and  flatter  the  men  whom  fortune  had 
thrown  into  the  high  places  of  the  government.  The 
stimulus  which  such  a  government  could  afford,  must 
necessarily  be  of  the  most  partial  and  capricious  cha- 
racter. A  system  of  state  governments  preserves  the 
sovereignty  unimpaired  in  every  portion  of  the  coun- 
try; it  carries  the  beneficial  stimulus,  which  govern- 
ment itself  is  capable  of  applying  to  literature  and 
character,  to  every  division  of  the  people.  Under  such 
governments  as  these,  if  properly  regulated,  and  not 
overawed  or  corrupted  by  central  power — ^it  matters 
very  little  where  a  man's  destiny  may  place  him,  whe- 
ther he  may  be  bom  on  the  borders  of  the  Lakes,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  or  even  in  future  times  on 
the  distant  shores  of  the  Pacific — the  sovereignty  is 
with  him— the  action  of  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments reaches  biro  in  his  distant  home  as  eflectually  as 
if  he  had  been  bom  in  the  federal  metropolis,  or  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  or  the  waters  of  the  Chesa- 
peake. 

Under  such  a  system  as  this,  there  is  no  one  part 
more  favored  than  the  rest ;  but  all  are  subjected  to 
similar  governments,  and  operated  on  by  similar  stimu- 
lants. Id  all  other  countries  the  temi  province  is  a  term 
of  reproaefa.  Neibuhr  tells  us  that  in  France  the  best 
book  pabtished  in  Marseilles  or  Bordeaux  is  hardly 


mentioned.  C*est  puhlie  dona  la  'jirtmnct  is  enough  to 
consign  the  book  at  once  to  oblivion — so  complete  is  the 
literary  dictatorship  of  Paris  over  all  France.  In  such 
a  system  as  ours,  we  have  no  provinces ;  if  the  govem- 
ments  shall  only  move  in  their  prescribed  orbits,  all 
will  be  principals,  all  will  be  heads— each  member  of  the 
confederacy  will  stand  on  the  same  summit  level  with 
every  other.  While  this  condition  of  things  exists,  the 
institutions  of  one  state  will  not  be  dispaiiiged  or  over- 
shadowed by  those  of  another — not  even  by  those  of 
the  central  department.  A  great  and  flourishing  uni- 
versity for  example,  established  in  one  state,  will  but 
encourage  the  establishment  of  another  in  an  adjoining 
state.  The  literary  efforts  of  one  will  not  damp  or  im* 
pede  those  of  another,  but  will  stimulate  it  to  enter  on 
the  same  career. 

Where,  in  all  Europe  for  example,  can  be  found  so 
large  a  number  of  good  universities  for  the  same 
amount  of  population  as  in  the  states  of  Germany. 
The  number,  it  is  said,  has  reached  thirty-six — nine- 
teen Protestant,  and  seventeen  Catholic ;  and  nearly 
all  of  them,  particularly  the  Protestant,  are  in  a  flou- 
rishing condition.  Even  as  early  as  1826  there  were 
twenty-two  universities  in  Germany,  not  one  of  which 
numbered  less  than  two  hundred  students.  And.Yillers 
tells  us  that  there  is  more  real  knowledge  in  one  single 
university,  as  that  of  Gottingen,  Halle,  or  Jena,  than 
in  all  the  eight  universities  of  San  Jago  de  Compostella, 
Alcala,  Orihuela,  &c  of  the  consolidated  monarchy  of 
Spain.* 

If  we  look  to  that  period  of  greatest  glory  in  the  his- 
tory of  modern  Italy,  when  her  little  states  with  all 
iheir  bustle  and  faction  were  still  free — still  unawed  by 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  we  shall  behold  in  her  uni- 
versities a  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  the 
same  principles.  Almost  every  independent  state  had 
its  university  or  its  college  ;  and  no  matter  how  limited 
its  territory,  or  small  its  population,  the  spirit  of  the 
state  system — the  spirit  of  liberty  itself,  breathed  into 
these  institptions  the  breath  of  life,  and  made  them  the 
nurseries  of  genius  and  independence,  of  science  and 
literature. 

How  soon  was  the  whole  character  of  Holland 


*The  literature  of  Spain  has  never  revived  since  the  consolida- 
tion of  her  goTernment  under  Charles  and  Philip.  It  flourished 
most,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  when  the  Spanish  peninsula  was 
divided  amung  feveral  independent  governments,  and  when  the 
spirit  of  independence  and  individuality  was  excited  to  the  high- 
est pitch  by  that  spirit  of  honor,  love  of  adventure,  and  of  indi- 
vidual notoriety,  infused  into  the  nations  of  Europe  by  the  Insci  • 
tntion  of  Chivalry.  **  The  literature  of  Spain,'*  says  Sismondi, 
(Literature  of  South  Europe)  '*  has,  strictly  speaking,  only  one 
period,  that  of  Chivalry.  Its  sole  riches  consist  in  its  ancient 
honor  and  frankness  of  character.  The  poem  of  the  Cid  flrst 
presented  itself  to  us  among  the  Spanish  works,  as  the  Cid  him- 
self among  the  heroes  of  Spain ;  and  ader  him,  we  find  nothing 
in  any  degree  equalling  cither  the  noble  simplicity  of  his  real 
character,  or  the  charm  of  the  brilliant  fictions  of  which  he  la 
the  subject.  Nothing  that  has  since  appeared  can  Justly  demand 
our  unqualified  admiration.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  brilliant 
effbrta  of  Spanish  genius,  our  taste  has  been  continually  wound- 
ed by  extravagance  and  affectation,  or  our  reason  baa  beaa 
offended  by  aa  eccentricity  oAen  bordering  on  folly."  Spain 
then  furnishes  a  most  convincing  illustration  of  the  melancholy 
influence  of  great  consolidated  governmenta  on  mind  and  lite- 
rature. The  poem  of  the  Cid,  so  highly  eulogized  by  SiamondJ, 
ia  auppoaed  to  have  bean  written  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century. 
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changed  by  the  benign  operation  of  the  federative  sys- 
tem, after  she  had  thrown  off  the  odious  yoke  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy!  Soon  did  the  spirit  of  freedom  give 
rise  to  five  universities  in  this  small  but  interesting 
country.  **  When  the  city  of  Leyden,  in  common  with 
all  the  lower  countries,  had  fought  through  the  bloodiest 
and  perhaps  the  noblest  struggle  for  liberty  on  record, 
the  great  and  good  William  of  Orange  offered  her 
immunities  from  taxes,  that  she  might  recover  from  her 
bitter  sufferings,  and  be  rewarded  for  the  important 
services  which  slie  had  rendered  to  the  sacred  cause. 
Leyden  however  declined  the  offer,  and  asked  for 
nothing  but  the  privilege  of  erecting  a  university  with- 
in her  walls,  as  the  best  reward  for  more  than  human 
endurance  and  perseverance.'*  This  simple  &ct,  says 
the  writer  from  whom  I  have  obtained  this  anecdotCi 
is  a  preoious  gem  to  the  student  of  liistory  ,•  for  if  tlie 
protection  of  the  arts  and  sciences  reflects  great  honor 
upon  a  monarch,  though  it  be  for  vanity's  sake,  the  fo8> 
tering  care  with  which  communities  or  republics  watch 
over  the  cultivation  of  knowledge,  and  the  other  enno- 
bling pursuits  of  man,  slieds  a  still  greater  lustre  upon 
themselves. 

In  our  own  country,  it  is  true  that  we  have  not  yet 
passed  into  the  gristle  and  bone  of  literary  manhood. 
But  we  have  already  established  more  colleges  and  uni- 
versities than  exist  perhaps  in  any  other  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  We  have  already  about  seventy-six 
in  operation,  and  some  of  them  even  now,  whether  we 
consider  the  munificence  of  their  endowments,  or  the 
learning  which  they  can  boast  of,  would  do  credit  to 
any  age  or  country.  If  the  time  shall  ever  come  when 
our  state  governments  shall  be  broken  down,  and  the 
poller  shall  be  concentrated  in  one  great  national  sys- 
tem, then  will  the  era  of  state  universities  be  past,  and 
a  few  bloated,  corrupt,  jttre  divino  establishments  will 
be  reared  in  their  stead,  more  interested  in  the  sup- 
port  of  absolute  power,  and  the  suppression  of  truth 
than  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  freedom  of  investiga- 
tion.* 

But  it  is  said  by  some  that  the  state  system  tinges  all 
literature  with  a  political  hue — that  under  this  system 
politics  becomes  the  great,  the  engrossing  study  of  the 
mind — that  the  lighter  kinds  of  literature  and  the  fine 
arts  will  be  neglected — that  the  mathematical  and  phy- 
sical sciences  will  be  uncultivated — in  fine,  that  the 
literature  of  such  a  people  will  be  purely  utilitarian. 
This  objection  is  perhaps,  founded  principally  upon  too 
exclusive  a  view  of  the  past  literary  history  of  our 
own  country.  Up  to  this  time  there  has,  if  I  may  use 
the  phraseology  of  political  economy,  been  a  greater 
demand  for  political  knowledge  in  this  country  than  for 
any  other  species  of  literature.    The  new  political  con- 

*  Perhapfl  In  o\ir  country  we  have  rouhipUed  colleges  to  too 
great  an  extent,  and  consequently  hare  lessened  their  usefulness 
by  too  great  a  division  of  the  funds  destined  for  their  support. 
The  spirit  of  sectarianism  co-operating  with  the  system  of  state 
governments,  has  produced  this  result.  The  college  and  uni- 
rersity  ought,  to  some  extent,  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  mo- 
nopoly. There  should  be  some  concentration  of  funds,  or  you 
will  fail  to  obtain  adequate  talents  for  your  professorships.  In 
our  country  particularly,  professors  should  be  paid  high,  or  they 
cannot  be  induced  to  relinqaish  the  more  brilliant  prospects 
which  the  learned  professions  hold  out  to  them.  But  the  evil  of 
too  great  a  number  of  colleges  and  universities.  Is  one  which 
will  correct  itself  in  the  course  of  time,  by  the  ultimate  failure 
of  those  not  properly  endowed. 


dition  into  which  we  entered  at  the  revolution— the 
formation  of  our  state  and  federal  govemmentf— the 
jarring  and  grating  almost  necessarily  incident  to  new 
political  machinery  just  started  into  action— aeverelj 
tested  too  as  ours  has  been,  and  is  still,  by  the  inhar- 
monious and  too  often  selfish  action  of  heterogeoeout 
interests  on  each  other — the  formation  of  new  staln^ 
and  the  rapid  development  of  new  interests  and  unfore* 
seen  powers,  together  with  the  great  sparseness  of  our 
population,  have  all  contributed  to  torn  the  public  mind 
of  this  country  principally  to  the  field  of  politics  and 
morals — and  surely  we  have  arrived  at  an  eminency  on 
these  subjects  not  surpassed  in  any  other  country. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  even  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  says  most  justly,  *'  the  American  literature, 
indeed,  is  not  yet  formed,  but  when  their  magistrates 
are  called  upon  to  address  themselves  on  any  sabjecl  to 
the  public  opinion,  they  are  eminently  gifted  with  the 
power  of  touching  all  the  afiections  of  the  heart,  by 
expressing  simple  truths  and  pure  sentiments ;  and  to 
do  this,  is  already  to  be  acquainted  with  the  qost  useful 
secret  of  elegant  style."  The  Declaration  of  American 
Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  speeches  delivered  on  it  in  the  conventions  of  the 
states,  particularly  in  Virginia — ^the  collection  of  essays 
known  by  the  name  of  The  Federalist — the  resolutions 
on  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  and  the  report  thereon 
in  the  Virgniia  Legislature  of  '98  and  >99— with  ibe 
messages  of  our  Presidents,  documents  from  the  Cabi- 
nets, speeches  of  our  congressmen,*  and  political  expo- 

*  There  is  no  species  of  talent  which  repablican  institutions 
are  better  calculated  to  foster  and  perfect  than  that  of  public 
speaking.  Wherever  the  sovereignty  resides  with  the  people, 
this  talent  becomes  an  engine  of  real  power,  and  one  of  the 
surest  means  of  political  advancement  to  the  individual  who 
possesses  it.  Mr.  Dunlop  remarlcs,  in  his  Boman  Literanin, 
that  Cicero*s  treatise  De  Claru  Oratoriiu*,  makes  mention  of 
scarcely  one  single  orator  of  any  distinction  iirthe  Roman  Re- 
public, who  did  not  rise  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  lUte. 
We  may  certainly  expect  then,  in  the  progress  of  time,  if  our 
institutions  shall  endure,  that  the  great  art  of  oratory  will  be 
carried  to  perhaps  greater  perfection  here  than  in  anyah«r 
country.  Our  federal  system  is  particularly  favorable  to  the 
encouragement  of  this  art.  Had  we  but  one  great  legislature  in 
this  country,  very  few  could  ever  be  expected  to  figure  in  it, 
and  those  would  be  the  more  elderly  and  sc^r.  Under  theM 
circumstances,  the  more  ardent  eloquence  of  n|e  youthful  aspi- 
rant might  fail  to  be  developed,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  s 
proper  stimulus.  The  state  governments  now  supply  thai  Ai* 
mulua  in  full  force,  and  furnish  the  first  preparatory  tbeatref 
for  oratorical  display.  When  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  rake 
Into  consideration  the  training  which  our  public  men  receire 
during  the  canvass,  at  the  elections,  in  public  meeting*,  and 
even  at  the  festive  board,  we  must  acknowledge  that  ovLtajetrnk 
is  Admirably  calculated  for  the  development  of  the  talent  for 
public  speaking.  Perhaps  I  would  not  go  beyond  the  trutli  ia 
making  the  assertion,  that  we  have  now  in  this  country  more 
and  better  trained  public  speakers  than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
other.  Judging  from  our  own  legislature  and  congress,  I  woaM 
say,  w!thoui  hesitation,  that  our  public  meh  are  generallf  the 
most  efficient  speakers  in  the  world,  in  comparison  witli  tb«ir 
general  ability  and  the  learning  which  they  possess,  hi  the  iat> 
ter,  unfortunately,  they  are  too  often  very  deficient. 

It  is  very  true  that  our  style  of  speaking  is  too  diffusive.  Osr 
orators  too  oAen  seem  to  be  speaking  against  time,  and  to  be 
utterly  incapable  of  condensation.  It  has  been  observed,  that  it 
would  take  three  or  four  of  the  great  speeches  of  Demosthenet 
to  equal  in  length  a  speech  which  a  second  rate  member  of  CoO' 
gross  would  deliver  de  Lana  Cuprima.  I  am  well  aware  that 
this  style  is  frequently  Che  result  of  confused  ideas,  and  an  indis- 
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atiomofoor  dtatinguished  statesmen,  fonn  allogelher 
a  mass  of  political  learning  not  to  be  surpassed  in  any 
other  country.  We  are  not  to  wonder  then  that  a  Ger^ 
man  writer  of  mach  celebrity,  and  a  defender  too  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  in  full  view  of  the  nascent  literature 
of  oar  eoantry,  should  hare  proclaimed  the  4th  of  July  i 
76,  u  die  eommencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  world ;  nor  that  that  eloquent  royalist  of  France, 
the  Yioompte  de  Chateaubriand,  should  assert  that  the 
repraentatiTe  republic,  which  has  been  first  reduced  to 
practice  in  the  United  States,  is  the  most  splendid  dis- 
covery of  modem  times. 

May  we  not  then,  judging  even  from  the  past,  form 
the  most  brilliant  conceptions  of  the  future  ?  When 
our  wide  spread  territory  shall  be  filled  up  with  a  denser 
popnbtion— when  larger  cities  shall  be  erected  within 
oar  borders,  the  necessary  nurseries  of  a  literary  class- 
when  physical  and  mental  labor  shall  be  more  subdivi- 
ded, then  will  ihe  intellectual  level  of  our  country  begin 
to  rise;  the  increasing  competition  in  every  department 
of  industry  will  call  for  greater  labor,  greater  energy* 
and  more  learning  on  the  part  of  the  successful  candi- 
dates for  distinction.  And  then  may  we  expect  that 
CTery  branch  of  literature  will  be  cultivated,  and  every 
art  be  practiced  by  the  matured  and  invigorated  genius 
of  the  oountry. 

Bat  although  in  the  progress  of  time  we  may  expect 
that  h'teratare  in  all  its  /brms  and  varieties  will  be  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  here,  yet  we  must  still  acknowledge 
that  the  character  of  our  political  system  will  give  a 
most  decided  bias  towards  moral  and  political  science. 
tTnder  a  system  of  republics  like  ours,  where  the  sove- 
reignty resides  dt  jure  and  de  facto  in  the  people,  the 
businea  of  politics  is  the  business  of  every  man.  Men 
in  power,  io  every  age  and  country,  are  disposed  to 


tinct  eoaeepiion  of  the  aabject  under  discussion.  Bat  it  arises 
m  put  from  tke.Baiore  of  our  republican  institutions.  Most  of 
the  speeches  delivered  in  Congress  are  reslly  intended  for  the 
anrnkunej  of  those  who  deliTer  them,  and  not  to  produce  an 
effect  in  Washington.  They  are  consequently  of  an  elementary 
character,  long  and  labored  too,  to  suit  the  pleasure  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  people.  From  this  cause,  combined  with  others,  it 
lu«  happened  that  the  division  of  labor  in  our  deliberative  bodies 
has  never  been  so  complete  as  in  the  British  Parliament.  When 
particular  subjects  are  brought  up  in  that  body,  particular  men 
are  inunediateiy  looked  to  for  information,  and  for  the  discussion 
of  them.  Men  whd»  are  not  supposed  to  be  qualified  on  them, 
sre  coaghed  down  when  they  interrupt  the  body  with  their  crude 
remarlcs.  But  in  our  own  country,  particular  subjects  have  not 
been  thus  appropriated  to  particular  individuals;  and  when  a 
matter  of  importance  is  brought  up  for  discussion,  all  are  anx- 
ious to  speak  on  it,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  cloud- 
ed intellect  of  some  of  the  speakers,  together  with  the  great 
coQitesy  of  the  body,  should  sometimes  lead  on  to  long-winded 
snd  tiresome  effusionA. 

No  liody  in  ancient  times  displayed  so  much  patience  and 
courtesy  towards  its  speakers  as  the  Senate  of  Rome,  and  we 
are  told  that  the  speeches  delivered  before  the  Roman  Senate 
were  moch  longer  Aan  thoee  delivered  before  the  Comitia. — 
There  is  no  body  in  modem  times  which  displays  more  impa- 
tience than  the  French  ChamlMrs,  and  accordingly  you  find 
poierally  that  the  speeches  delivered  before  them  are  very 
■hoft.  But  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  this  tendency  to  pro- 
lixity in  many  of  our  speakers,  we  may  console  ourselves  with 
the  reflection  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  all->that  there  are  some 
B3W  In  the  United  States  who  can  compare  with  any  in  the 
world— chat  the  eloquence  of  our  country  is  decidedly  advancing 
and  will  no  doubt  shed  a  much  brighter  lusure  over  our' future 
ht-tory,  if  we  can  only  preserve  our  federal  system  in  all  its 
orisinai  purkj  and  perfcaion. 


grasp'  at  more  than  has  been  confided  to  them ;  they 
have  always  developed  wolfish  propensities.  To  guard 
against  these  dangerous  propensities  in  a  republic,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  people  in  whom  the  sovereignty 
resides,  should  always  be  on  the  watch-tower ;  they 
should  never  be  caught  slumbering  at  their  posts  ;  they 
should  take  the  alarm  not  only  against  the  palpable  and 
open  usurpations  of  power,  but  against  those  gradual, 
secret,  imperceptible  changes,  which  silently  dig  away 
the  very  foundations  of  our  constitution,  and  create  no 
alarm  until  they  are  ready  to  shakedown  the  whole  fiib- 
ric  of  our  liberties.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  the 
business  of  every  man — it  is  more,  it  is  the  doty  of 
every  man — to  think,  to  reflect,  to  instruct  himself,  that 
he  may  be  prepared  to  perform  that  part  at  least  which 
most  necessarily  devolve  on  each  freeman  in  the  great 
political  drama  of  our  country.  He  must  recollect  that 
the  great  experiment  of  a  free  government  depends 
upon  the  intelligence  and  the  virtue  of  the  people.  It 
is  this  knowledge  and  this  virtue  which  constitute  at 
once  their  power  and  their  safety.  It  is  in  the  reliance 
on  this  power,  resulting  from  the  intelligence  and  virtue 
of  the  people  alone,  that  the  honest  patriot  may  well 
exclaim  in  the  glowing  language  of  Sheridan  on  a  dif- 
ferent subject,  **I  will  give  to  the  minister  a  venal 
house  of  peers — I  will  give  him  a  corrupt  and  servile 
house  of  commons — I  will  give  him  the  full  swing  of 
the  patronage  of  his  office — ^I  will  gi?ehim  all  the  power 
that  place  can  confer,  to  overawe  resistance  and  pur- 
chase up  submission ;  and  yet  armed,  with  this  mighty 
power  of  the  people,  I  will  shake  down  from  its  height 
corruption,  and  bury  it  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  abuse 
it  was  meant  to  shelter." 

Surely  then  it  can  be  no  disadvantage  to  a  country  to 
direct  the  virtue  and  talents  of  its  citizens  principally 
to  that  science  whose  principles,  when  well  understood 
and  practiced  on,  will  secure  the  liberty  and  happiness 
of  the  people,  but  when  mistaken  by  ignorance,  or  per- 
verted by  corruption,  will  subvert  the  one,  and  dissi- 
pate the  other.  Look  to  the  past  history  of  the  world, 
from  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs  to  the  days  of  our 
Presidents,  and  we  are  at  a  loss,  after  the  review,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  world  has  been  injured  more  by 
the  unwise  and  unskilful  efforts  of  statesmen  and  phi- 
lanthropists to  benefit,  or  by  the  nefarious  atten^ts  of 
wicked  men  and  tyrants  to  injure  iL  We  shall  find 
from  this  review,  that  Avhere  a  Hampden,  a  Sidney 
and  a  Russell  have  been  crushed  by  the  tyrannous  ex. 
ercise  of  power,  and  been  wept  over  by  posterity  after 
they  had  fallen,  thousands  have  been  reduced  to  mi- 
sery, or  sent  untimely  out  of  the  world,  unpitied  and 
unmourned,  by  the  stupid  legislation  of  ignorant  states- 
men. Of  such  bodies  of  functionaries,  we  may  well 
exclaim,  in  the  language  of  England's  bard, 

"  How  much  more  happy  were  good  Asopfa  frofs 
Than  we  ? — for  ours  are  animated  logs. 
With  ponderous  malice  swaying  to  and  fro. 
And  crushing  nations  with  a  stupid  blow." 

The  statistics  of  the  densely  populated  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia  inform  us,  that  there  are  large  masses 
of  population  in  those  countries  constantly  vacillating, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  between  life  and  death  {  a 
feather  may  decide  the  preponderance  of  the  scales,  in 
favor  of  one  or  ihe  other.  In  view  of  such  a  pregnant 
fi&ct  as  this,  how  awfully  responsible  becomes  the  duty 
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of  the  legislator !  Suppose,  whilst  he  is  endeavoring  lo 
organize  the  labor  and  capital  of  the  country,  he  should 
unfortunately  tamper  with  the  sources  of  production, 
and,  if  I  may  use  the  beauttAil  simile  of  Fenelon,  like  him 
wlio  endeavors  to  enlarge  the  native  springs  of  the  rock, 
should  suddenly  find  that  his  labors  had  but  served  to 
dry  them  up, — what  calamities  would  not  such  Icgisla- 
live  blunders  at  once  inflict  upon  that  lowest  and  most 
destitute  class,  which  is  already  holding  on  upon  life, 
with  sofrail  a  tenure !  How  many  would  be  hastened 
prematurely  out  of  existence !  And  these  are  the  melan- 
choly every-day  consequences,  too  often  misunderstood 
or  unnoticed,  of  ignorant  legislation.  How  vastly  dif- 
ferent is  the  benign  influence  of  that  wise  legislator, 
whose  laws,  in  the  language  of  Bacon,  "are  deep,  not 
vulgar ;  not  made  on  the  spur  of  a  particular  occasion 
for  the  present,  but  out  of  Providence  for  the  future,  to 
make  the  estate  of  the  people  still  more  and  more 
happy!'* 

But  not  only  should  political  science  be  a  promi- 
nent study  ki  every  republic,  in  consequence  of  its 
immense  importance  and  universal  application,  but  it 
demands  the  most  assiduous  cultivation,  because  of  the 
intrinsic  difiicultiet  which  belong  to  iL  There  is  no 
science  in  which  we  are  more  likely  to  ascribe  efi*ects  to 
wrong  causes  than  in  politics — there  is  none  which  de- 
mands *lOore  constant  exercise  of  reason  and  observa- 
tion, and  in  which  first  impressions  are  so  likely  to  be 
false.  The  moral  and  political  sciences,  particularly 
the  latter,  are  much  more  difficult  tlian  the  physical  and 
nathematlcal.  There  is  scarcely  any  intellect,  no  mat- 
ter how  common,  which  may  not,  by  severe  study  and 
cIoM  application,  be  brought  at  last  to  master  mere 
physical  and  mathematical  science.  Eminence  here  is 
rather  a  proof  of  labor  than  of  genius.* 

But  in  matters  of  morals  and  politics  how  many  must 
tofn  their  attention  to  them,  and  how  few  become  emi- 
nent !  Suppose  that  the  exalted  talents  which  have  been 
turned  into  a  political  career  in  this  country,  had  been 
employed  with  the  same  assiduity  in  physics  or  mathe- 
matics— to  what  perfection  might  they  not  have  attain- 
ed in  those  sciences?  If  the  genius  and  study  which 
have  been  expended  upon  one  great  subject  in  political 
economy,  the  Banks  for  example,  could  have  been 
directed  with  equal  ardor  to  mathematics  and  physics, 
with  what  complete  success  would  they  have  been 
crowned  7  And  yet  this  whole  subject  of  Banking  is  far, 
very  far  from  being  ihoroiigly  comprehended  by  the 
most  expanded  intellects  of  the  oge.  JThus  do  we  find 
the  moral  and  political  departments  ofliicrature  the  most 
useful,*  and  at  the  same  time  much  the  most  difficult  to 

*A  very  able  reriewer  Jn  Blackwood,  of  AlHson's  History  of 
ttie  French  ReTolation,  says  of  Napoleon,  in  attempting  to  dis- 
prove hia  precocious  greatness,  "  even  his  faculty  for  maibe- 
mkiics,  which  has  been  frequently  adduced  as  one  of  the  most 
sufficient  proofs  of  his  future  fame  as  a  soldier,  fails ;  perhaps 
bo  faculty  of  ihe  human  mind  is  less  successful  In  promoting 
those  enlarged  views,  or  that  rapid  and  vigorous  comprehension 
of  the  necessities  of  the  moment,  which  form  the  essentials  of 
the  great  statesman  or  soldier.  The  mathematician  is  generally 
the  last  man  equal  to  the  sudden  difficulties  of  shuaiion,  or  even 
to  the  ordinary  probleow  of  human  life.  Skill  in  the  science  of 
equsiions  might  draw  up  a  clear  system  of  tactics  on  paper. 
But  it  muse  be  a  mental  operation,  not  me/dy  of  a  more  aaiv«, 
but  of  a  totally  different  kind,-which  constructed  the  reCovery'of 
the  battle  at  Marengo,  or  led  the  march  to  Ulm.'** 

fDr.  JuluMon  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  has  given  ua  hia  opinion  on 


cultivate  with  success.  They  require  too  a  concurrence 
of  every  other  species  of  knowledge  to  their  perfection, 
and  hence  the  literature  of  that  country  may  always 
be  expected  to  be  most  perfect  and  most  uaefid,  m 
which  these  branches  are  made  the  centre,  the  great 
nucleus  around  which  the  others  are  formed.* 

But  again,  the  state  system  of  government,  in  all  iu 
details,  awakens  the  genius  and  elicits  the  energies  of 
the  citizens,  by  the  high  inducement  to  exertion  held 
out  to  all, — from  the  stimulating  hope  of  influencing  the 

these  subjects,  and  as  it  Is  perfectly  coincident  with  my  own,  I 
cannot  forbear  to  add  It  in  a  note.  "  The  truth  is,**  says  the 
Doctor,  <'  that  the  knowledge  of  external  nature  and  thescicnees 
which  that  knowledge  requires  or  includes,  are  not  the  great  nor 
frequent  business  of  the  human  mind.  Whether  we  provide  for 
action  or  conversation — whether  we  wish  to  be  useful  or  pleas* 
log,  the  first  requisite  is  the  religiotis  and  moral  knowledge  of 
right  and  wrong ;  the  next  is  an  acquaiiHance  with  the  history 
of  mankind,  and  with  those  examples  which  may  be  said  to 
embody  truth,  and  prove  by  events  the  reasonableness  of  opi- 
nions. Prudence  and  justice  are  virtues  and  excellences  of  all 
Umes  and  of  all  places.  We  are  perpetually  moralists,  but  we 
are  geometricians  only  by  chance.  Our  intercoane  with  intellec* 
tual  nature  Is  necessary ;  our  speculations  upon  matter  are 
voluntary,  and  at  leisure.  Physical  learning  is  of  such  rare 
emergence,  that  one  may  know  another  half  his  life,  without 
being  able  to  estimate  his  skill  in  hydrostatics  or  astronomy; 
but  his  moral  and  prudential  character  immediately  appeaxa. 
Those  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at  schools  that  supply 
most  axioms  of  prudence,  moat  principJea  of  moral  truth,  and 
most  materials  for  conversation.** 

*  Although  our  political  institutions  have  the  effect  of  directing 
the  matured  minds  of  the  country  into  the  field  of  politics  and 
morals,  yet  we  are  not  to  suppose,  on  that  account,  that  the 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences  will  be  neglected  here.  In 
almost  ail  our  colleges,  particular  attention  ia  paid^to  these  latter 
branches.  In  fact,  so  far  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  examine  into 
the  condition  of  our  colleges  and  universities,  I  would  say  the 
moral  and  political  sciences  are  almost  always  too  much  neglect- 
ed. It  Is  easy  generally  to  fill  the  mathematical  and  physical  de- 
partments with  able  professors,  because  those  who  are  well  quali- 
fied to  fill  those  departments,  can  find  no  other  employments  so 
lucrative  and  honorable.  But  those  who  would  make  eminent  roo 
ral  and  political  lecturers,  would  be  generally  well  qualified,  with 
but  little  additional  study,  to  enter  into  the  learned  professions, 
or  into  the  still  more  enticing  field  of  politics,  with  the  mort  un- 
limited prospects  before  them.  Hence,  whilst  in  many  of  our 
colleges  the  physical  and  mathematical  chaira  are  most  ably 
filled,  you  find  the  moral  and  political  professors  but  second  rtie 
men.  Now  talent  and  real  comprehension  of  mind  are  particu- 
larly required  on  the  aubjects  of  morals  and  politics.  In  (he 
mathematics  and  physics,  the  merest  dunce,  tf  he  teaches  at  all, 
must  teach  correctly.  He  may  not  give  the  most  concise,  or  the 
most  beautifuU  or  the  most  recent  demonstration ;  botif  he  givfs 
any  demonstration  at  all,  his  reasoning  ia  irrefutable,  and  his 
conclusions  undeniably  true.  How  vastly  dififerent  are  our  spe- 
culations in  politics  and  morals !  What  fatal  principles  may 
ignorance  or  dishonesty  inculcate  here  I  In  our  colleges,  then 
iha  flxedaciences  do  now,  and  are  likely  in  future  to  receive  vdkA 
auention  -,  and  consequently,  wo  need  not  fear  that  they  will  be 
neglected.  On  the  contrary,  the  danger  seems  to  be,  that  they 
may  be  studied  too  exclusively. 

Again,  the  wide  extent  of  our  country,  the  variety  of  our  soils, 
our  immense  mineralogical  resources,  our  mountains  and  rivers, 
our  diversified  geological  phenomena,  our  canals,  our  rail  rosd5, 
our  immense  improvements  of  all  descriptions,  open  a  wide  acd 
unlimited  range  for  the  research  and  practical  skill  of  the  phj- 
steal  and  mathematical  student,  which  will  always  sttmul^ie 
the  talent  of  the  country  sufficiently  In  this  direction.  Our  past 
history  too,  confirms  my  remarks;  and  the  great  names  in 
mathematics  and  physics,  and  the  great  and  useful  inventiona  ia 
(be  ajrts,  whTch  have  already  shed  a  halo  of  glory  around  oar 
infant  institutions,  point  os  to  that  brilliant  prospect  in  the  viHs 
of  the  future,  when  our  mathemstical  and  natural  philost^herv, 
if  not  the  very  first,  will  ceruinly  rank  among  the  greatest  rf  the 
world. 
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destiniea  of  othersy  and  becoming  useful  to  mankind 
tod  an  ornament  to  our  country.  Under  the  benign 
operation  of  the  federative  system,  the  hope  of  rising 
to  aooie  distinction  in  the  commonwealth,  is  breathed 
intoassll  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  we  stand 
readj  and  anxious  to  step  forth  into  the  service  of  our 
coanuy.  This  universal  desire  to  be  useful — this  con. 
stsjit  irape  of  rising  to  distinction — this  longing  after 
immortality,  arouses  the  spirit  of  emulation,  excites  all 
the  powers  of  reflection,  calls  forth  all  the  energies  of 
mind  aod  body,  and  makes  man  a  greater,  nobler,  and 
more  efficient  being,  than  when  he  moves  on  sluggishly 
in  the  dull  routine  of  life,  through  the  unvarying,  noise- 
less calm  of  despotism.  All  the  rewards,  all  the  dis- 
tinctions of  arbitrary  power,  can  nerer  inspire  that 
energy  which  arises  from  the  patriotic  hope  of  being 
useful,  and  weaving  our  name  with  the  history  of  our 
country. 

Fhi/osophy  is  the  most  frivolous  and  shallow  of  em- 
ployments in  a  country  where  it  dares  not  penetrate 
into  the  institutions  which  surround  it.    When  reflec- 
tion durst  not  attempt  to  amend  or  soften  the  lot  of 
mankind,  it  becomes  unmanly  and  puerile.    Look  to 
the  literature  of  those  deluded  beings,  who  immured 
within  the  walls  of  their  monasteries,  separated  them- 
selves from  the  great  society  of  their  country,  and 
vainly  imagined  that  they  were  doing  service  to  their 
God,  by  running  counter  to  those  great  laws  which  he 
has  impressed  upon  his  creatures,  and  by  yiolating 
those  principles  which  he  has  breathed  into  us  all. 
What  a  melancholy  picture  is  presented  to  our  yiew — 
what  waste  of  time,  of  intellect,  and  of  labor,  on  sub- 
jects which  true  philosophy  is  almost  ashamed  to  name! 
What  endless  discussions,  what  pointless  wit,  what 
inconsequential  conclusions — in  fine,  what  empty,  use- 
less nonsense,  do  we  find  in  that  absurd  philosophy 
wared  up  in  seclusion,  and  entirely  unconnected  with 
man  and  the  institutions  by  which  he  is  governed  1^ 
Nothing  so  much  animates  and  cheers  the  literary 


*  A«  s  gpeclmen,  let  us  uke  the  work  of  the  celebrated  St. 
ThimM  Aqainaa,  with  the  loAy  title  of  Siunma  Totius  Theo- 
loijr,  luapagee  folio.  In  thii  work  there  are  188  articles  on 
Love,  Jj6  on  Anjels,  aoo  on  the  Soul,  83  on  Demons,  151  on  In- 
t*Jlect,  134  OQ  Law,  Z  on  the  Catamenia,  337  on  Sins,  and  17  on 
Viryinity.  He  treats  of  Angels,  says  D^Israeli,  their  substances, 
onleM,  offices,  naturea,  habits,  &c.  as  if  he  himself  had  been  an 
&1J  ev|»erieneed  Angel.  When  men  are  thus  cutoff  from  the 
ftftive  pursuiu  of  life,  it  is  curious  to  contemplate  the  very  trl- 
fltn;  character  of  their  discussions  and  labors.  D'Israeli  tells 
ns  ihax  the  following  question  was  a  favorite  topic  for  discussion, 
and  thousands  of  the  acatest  logicians  through  more  than  one 
century,  never  resolved  it.  ••  When  a  hog  is  carried  to  qHtrlcet 
with  a  rope  tied  about  its  neck.  Which  is  held  at  the  other  »d 
by  a  man,  whether  is  the  hog  carried  to  market  by  the  rope  or 
the  mmnr"  The  same  writer  too,  fella  ua  of  a  monk  who  wss 
sedulously  employed  through  a  long  life,  in  discovering  more 
than  30,000  new  questions  concerning  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  ap- 
propriate answers.  And  it  was  the  same  useless  industry  which 
induced  the  monks  often  io  employ  their  time  in  writing  very 
•ttwrfe^r,  «n«il  they  brought  this  worthless  art  to  such  perfec- 
tion, as  to  write  down  the  whole  Iliad  on  parchment  that  might 
be  enclosed  in  a  nutshell.  In  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna, 
there  is  still  preserved  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  chirography 
by  a  Jew,  who  had  no  doubt  imbibed  the  in-utilitaria|^  spirit  of 
the  monks.  On  a  single  page,  eight  inches  long  by  sfx  and  a 
hair  broad,  ara  written  without  abbreviations  and  very  legible  to 
tb^  naked  eye,  the  Pentateuch  and  book  of  Ruth  in  German  ; 
E^'-^lesiasticns  fai  Bebrew;  the  Canticles  hi  Latin ;  Esther  in  8y. 
riac  f  and  Demaronoiny  In  French. 


man  in  his  intellectual  labors,  as  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.    Hence 
the  custom  among  t^e  ancients  of  blending  together 
military,  legislative,  and  philosophic  pursuits,  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  progress  of  mental  activity  and 
improvement.     When  thought  may  be  the  forerunner 
of  action — when  a  happy  reflection  may  be  instantanel 
ously  transformed  into  a  beneficent  institution,  then  do 
the  contemplations  and  reflections  of  a  man  of  genius 
ennoble  and  exalt  philosophy.    He  no  longer  fears  that 
the  torch  of  his  reason  will  be  extinguished  without  shed- 
ding a  light  along  the  path  of  active  life.    He  no  longer 
experiences  that  embarrassing  timidity,  that  crushing 
shame,  which  genius,  condemned  to  mere  speculation, 
must  ever  feel  in  the  presence  of  even  an  inferior  being 
when  that  being  is  invested  with  a  power  which  may 
influence  the  destiny  of  those  around  him---which  may 
enable  him  to  render  the  smallest  service  to  hiv  country, 
or  even  to  wipe  away  one  tear  fipora  afliictkn's  check. 
I  am  not  now  dealing  in  vague  conjecture ;  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertions 
which  I  have  made.    In  casting  a  glance  over  the  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  our  attention  is  arrested  by  none  so 
forcibly  as  by  the  little  Democracies  of  Greece.    X  will 
not  occupy  the  attention  of  this  society  by  the  details  of 
that  history  which  is  graven  upon  the  memory  of  us  all. 
I  will  not  stop  here  torekite  the  warlike  achievements  of 
that  extraordinary  system  of  governments  which,  cover- 
ing an  extent  of  territory  not  greater  thali  that  of  our 
own  state,  even  with  division  amon§  themselves,  was  yet 
enabled  to  meet,  with  their  small  but  devoted  bands, 
the  countless  hosts  of  Persia,  led  on  by  their  proud  and 
vain-glorious  monarch,  and  to  roll  back  in  disgrace  and 
defeat,  the  mighty  tide  upon  the  East.     Nor  will  I 
recount  the  trophies  which  they  won  in  philosophy,  or 
describe  their  beautiful  and  sublime  productions  in  the 
arts,  which  they  at  once  created  and  perfected.    Nor 
will  I  detain  you  with  an  account  of  that  matchless 
eloquence  displayed  in  their  popular  assemblies,  which 
the  historian  tells  us  drew  together  eager,  gazing,  list- 
ening crowds  from  all  Greece,  as  if  about  to  behold  the 
most  splendid  spectacle  which  the  imagination  of  roan 
could  conceive,  or  even  the  universe  could  prestnt. 
The  history  of  Greece  is  too  well  known  to  us  all  to  re- 
quire these  details.  A  people  with  such  historians  as  He- 
rodotus, Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  acquires  a  strange 
pre-eminence — a  wonderful  notoriety  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.    The  extraordisary  power  of  this  cluster 
of  little  states,  the  Huperiority  of  their  literature,  the 
resistless  energy  of  the  minds  andlodies  of  their  citi- 
zens, whether  for  weal  or  woe— in  short,  their  real 
grei^tness,  are  acknowledged  by  all. 

What  then,  we  may  well  be  permitted  to  ask,  could 
have  generated  so  much  greatness  of  mind,  so  much 
energy  and  loftiness  of  character  in  this  apparently 
secluded  corner  of  Europe,  scarcely  visible  on  the 
world's  map?  It  was  not  the  superiority  of  her  climate 
and  soil.  Spain — worn  out  and  degenerate  Spain^  en- 
joys the  genial  climate  of  the  Ail^enian,  and  possesses 
a  soil  mor^  fertile.  It  was  not  tlie  superior  protection 
which  her  governments  afforded  to  persons  and  pro* 
perty^  whicii  generate!^  this  w(;^dei-ful  character.  Pro- 
perty was  almost  as  unsafe  amid  the  turbulent  factions 
of  Greece,  as  under  the  despotism^  of  the  East ;  and 
the  stroke  of  tyranny  was  as  of\en  inflicted  upon  pat* 
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riots  and  statesmen,  by  the  ungrateful  hand  of  a  capri- 
cious and  unbalanced  democracy,  as  by  the  great  mo- 
narchs  of  Persia,  or  by  the  barbarian  kings  of  Scythia. 
No! — it  was  the  system  of  independent  state  govern- 
ments, which,  badly  organized  as  they  were,  without  a 
proper  system  of  representation  and  responsibility,  and 
oilen  shaken  by  faction  and  torn  to  pieces  by  discord, 
nevertheless  extended  their  inspiring,  animating  infla> 
ence  over  all,  and  drew  forth  from  the  shade  of  retire- 
ment or  solitude  the  talent  and  energy  of  the  people, 
wherever  they  existed.  It  was  this  system  of  state  go- 
vernment which  so  completely  identified  each  citizen  of 
Greece  with  that  little  body  politic  with  which  his  desti- 
ny was  connected — which  breathed  into  his  soul  that  ar- 
dent patriotism  which  can  sacrifice  self  upon  the  altar  of 
our  country's  happiness,  and  which  could  make  even  an 
Alcibiades,  or  a  Themistocles,  whilst  laboring  under 
the  bitter  curse  of  their  country,  stop  short  in  their 
vindictive  career,  amid  their  meditations  of  mischief 
and  vengeance,  and  cast  many  a  longing,  lingering, 
pitying  look  back  upon  the  distresses  of  that  ungrateful 
city  that  bad  driven  them  forth  from  its  walls. 

The  great  moral  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  his- 
tory of  Greece,  is  one  which  the  patriot  in  no  age  or 
dime  should  ever  forget.  In  looking  over  this  little  sys- 
tem of  states,  we  find  uniformly  that  each  displayed  ge- 
nius, energy,  and  patriotism,  while  really  free  and  inde- 
pendent; but  the  moment  one  was  overawed  and  conquer- 
ed by  its  neighbor,  it  lost  its  greatness,  its  patriotism — 
even  its  virtue.  And  when,  at  last;  a  great  state  arose 
in  the  north  of  Greece,  and  placed  a  monarch  upon  its 
throne,  who  substituted  the  obedient  spirit  of  the  mer- 
cenary soldier  and  crouching  courtier,  for  the  indepen- 
dent genius  of  liberty  and  patriotism— who  overawed 
Greece  by  his  armies,  and  silenced  the  Council  of  Am- 
phictyon  by  his  presence — then  was  it  found  that  the 
days  of  Grecian  greatness  had  been  numbered,  and 
that  the  glory  of  these  republics  was  destroyed  for- 
ever; then  was  it  seen  that  the  Spartan  lost  his  patriot- 
ism, and  the  Athenian  that  energy  of  mind  almost 
creative,  which  could  lead  armies  and  navies  to  battle 
and  to  victory,  adorn  and  enrich  the  stores  of  philoso- 
phy and  literature,  agitate  the  public  assemblies  from 
the  Bemo,  or  make  the  marble  and  the  canvass  breathe. 
The  battle  of  Cheronea  overthrew  at  the  same  time  the 
state  governments,  the  liberties,  the  prosperity,  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  virtue  and  the  towering  intellect  of 
Greece. 

With  the  destruction  of  the  governments  of  her  inde- 
pendent states,  Greece  lost  the  great  animating  princi- 
ple of  her  system.  Forming  but  an  insi^ificunt  sub- 
ject province  of  the  great  Macedonian  kingdom,  and 
afterwards  of  the  still  greater  empire  of  Rome,  her 
sons  preserved  for  a  time  the  books  and  the  mere  learn- 
ing of  their  renowned  ancestors;  but  the  spirit,  the 
energy,  the  principle  of  thought  and  reflection, — the 
mind, — were  all  gone.  "  For  more  than  ten  centuries, 
(says  an  eloquent  historian)  the  Greeks  of  Byzantium 
possessed  models  of  every  kind,  yet  they  did  not  suggest 
to  them  one  original  idea ;  they  did  not  give  birth  to 
a  copy  worthy  of  coming  afler  these  masterpieces. 
Thirty  millions  of  Greeks,  the  surviving  depositaries  of 
aiicient  wisdom,  made  not  a  single  step,  during  twelve 
centuries,  in  any^one  of  the  social  sciences.  There  was 
not  a  citizeiLof  free  Athens  who  was  not  better  skilled 


in  the  science  of  politics  than  the  moat  erudite  scholar 
of  Byzantium ;  their  morality  was  far  inferior  to  that  of 
Socrates — their  philosophy  to  that  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, upon  whom  they  were  continually  commeoUng. 
They  made  not  a  single  discovery  in  any  one  of  the 
physical  sciences,  unless  we  except  the  lucky  accident 
which  produced  the  Greek  fire.  They  loaded  the  an- 
cient poets  with  annotations,  but  they  were  incapable 
of  treading  in  their  footsteps;  not  a  comedy  or  a  tra- 
gedy was  written  at  the  foot  of  the  ruins  of  the  thea- 
tres of  Greece ;  no  epic  poem  was  produced  by  the 
worshippers  of  Homer;  not  an  ode  by  those  of  Pindar. 
Their  highest  literary  efforts  do  not  go  beyond  a  few 
epigrams  collected  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  and  a  few 
romances.  S'nch  is  the  unworthy  use  which  the  deposi- 
taries of  every  treasure  of  human  wit  and  genius  make 
of  their  wealth,  during  an  uninterrupted  course  of  trans- 
mission for  more  than  a  thousand  years."  And  such 
will  always  be  the  destiny  of  states  as  soon  as  they  are 
moulded  into  one  consolidated  empire,  with  a  controll- 
ing despotism  at  the  centre. 

But  \f  hile  the  states  of  Greece  were  tJius  sinking  into 
insignificance,  under  the  crushing  weight  c^  one  great 
consolidated  government,— in  another  part  of  Europe, 
almost  as  small  and  secluded  as  Greece,  little  confede- 
racies or  associations  of  independent  states  were  rapidly 
developing  a  literature  and  a  character  equal  to  those 
of  the  ancient  Greek,  and  aflbrding  perhaps  a  still  more 
striking  and  beautiful  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the 
principles  for  which  I  have  contended  this  night.  It 
was  Italy  that  first  restored  intellectual  light  to  Europe, 
after  the  long  and  gloomy  night  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism, which  the  Goth,  the  Vandal  and  the  Hun  had 
shed  over  the  western  half  of  the  Roman  world.  It 
was  Italy  which  recalled  youth  to  the  study  of  laws 
and  philosophy — created  the  taste  for  poetry  and  the 
fine  arts — revived  the  science  and  literature  of  antiquiiy, 
and  gave  prosperity  to  commerce,  manufactures  and 
agriculture.  And  what  was  it,  let  roe  ask,  which  made 
this  small  peninsula  the  cradle  of  commerce,  of  the  artSy 
sciences  and  literature— in  one  word,  of  the  civilization 
of  modern  Europe?  It  was  because  the  whole  of  this 
beautiful  and  interesting  country  was  dotted  over  with 
little  republics  or  democracies,  which,  like  those  of 
Greece,  applied  their  stimulating  power  to  every  por- 
tion of  the  soil  of  Italy.  These  Uttie  states,  it  is  true, 
were  factious,  turbulent  and  revolutionary,  but  they 
awakened  the  genius  and  stimulated  the  energies  of 
the  whole  people. 

The  exertions  of  this  people  were  truly  wonderful. 
No  nation  in  any  age  of  the  world  has  ever  raised  up 
in  its  cities,and  even  in  its  villages,  so  many  magnificeot 
temples, — which  even  now  attract  the  stranger  from 
every  country  and  clime  to  the  classic  soil  of  Italy. 
We  find  throughout  this  land,  whether  on  the  exten- 
sive plains  of  Lombardy,  or  on  the  fertile  hills  of  Tus- 
cany and  Romagna,  or  on  the  now  deserted  ctnupama  of 
the  Patrimony  of  SL  Peter,  towns  of  the  roost  splendid 
character,  reared  during  the  palmy  days  of  modem  Italy; 
and  in  those  cities  we  find  long  lines  of  once  stately 
palaces  now  tumbling  into  ruins.  Their  gates,  their  co- 
lumns, their  architraves,  says  the  eloquent  historian  of 
Italy,  remain,  but  the  wood  is  worm-eaten  and  decayed, 
the  crystal  glasses  have  been  broken,  the  lead  has  Uca 
taken  from  the  roofs,  and  the  stranger  from  one  end  Co  iho 
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ocber  of  this  wmmuaumitd  land,  asks  in  mournful  aadnea 
in  each  lovn  through  which  he  passes, — ^Where  now 
ii  Um  popalatton  which  could  have  required  so  many 
babiuboos?  Where  is  the  commerce  which  could  have 
filled  a>  auuny  magazines?   Where  are  those  opulent 
citizeM  who  could  haTe  lived  in  so  many  palaces  ? 
When  sow  are  those  numerous  crowds  that  bowed  in 
itTereodd  awe  and  devotion  before  the  altars  of  Christ, 
of  (&e  Virpnand  the  Saints?  Where  now  are  the  gran- 
deur and  raagnificenoe  of  the  living,  which  should  have 
repUoed  that  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  dead, 
of  which  their  monuments  so  eloquently  tell?  All  are 
gone.   While  other  nations  have  been  growing  in  im* 
pofUoce  and  multiplying  the  materials  of  their  history 
as  ihcy  approach  the  age  io  which  we  live,  how  differ- 
eni  has  been  the  mournful  destiny  of  Italy!    -The  pre- 
ient  has  well  been  called  the  epoch  of  death  in  that 
loTely  land.    When  we  observe,  says  the  historian, 
Che  vhoJe  of  Italy,  whether  we  examine  the  physiog- 
iwoy  of  the  soil,  or  the  works  of  man,  cr  man  himself, 
we  alvays  regard  ourselves  as  being  in  the  land  of  the 
dead;  every  where  we  are  struck  by  the  feebleness 
aod  degeneracy  of  the  race  that  now  is,  compared  with 
(hat  which  has  been.     The  sun  of  Italy  now  sheds  as 
warm  and  vivifying  rays  over  the  land  as  before — the 
earth  remains  as  fertile — the  Appenines  present  to  our 
view  the  same  varient  smiling  aspect — the  fields  are  as 
abundantly  watered  by  the  genial  showers  of  heaven, 
and  aiJ  the  lower  animals  of  nature  preserve  here  their 
pristine  beauty  and  habits.    Man  too,  at  birth,  seems 
in  this  delightful  climate,  to  be  endowed  still  with  the 
same  qoiclr  creative  imagination,  with  the  same  sus- 
ceptibiUty  of  deep,  passionate  feeling — with  the  same 
woodarfnl  aptitude  of  mind — and  yet  man  alone  has 
changed  here!  In  contrast  with  his  fathers — 

"  Am  tho  sllme, 
Tbc  dull  grsen  ooso  of  the  receding  deep, 
Is  with  the  daahinip  of  the  spriog>lide  foam, 
That  drivee  the  aailor  ahipleaa  to  hie  bome." 


It  is  the  change  in  government — the  fatal  change  in 
the  political  destiny  of  the  Italian,  which  has  wrought 
thts  melancholy  change  in  his  whole  nature.    When 
this  beautiful  land  was  covered  with  leagues  of  inde- 
pendent states,  inspired  with  the  genius  of  liberty  and 
political  independence, — the  sUmuhiting  influence  of  the 
government  was  felt  every  where — it  animated  and 
aroused  all — it  communicated  the  spirit  of  activity  and 
enterprise,  the  love  of  home  and  the  ardent  love  of 
country  to  all  the  citizens  alike — from  the  proud  lord  of 
Venice,  whose  stately  palace  was  lashed  by  the  wave 
of  the  Adriatic,  to  the  poor  peasant  whose  thatched  and 
hurabie  cottage  lay  in  some  secluded  solitary  hollow 
of  the  Alps  or  the  Appenines.    Under  this  system  of 
government  there  was  no  favored  spot  upon  which  the 
treasures  of  the  nation  were  expended ;  there  was  no 
Thebes,  no  Babylon,  no  imperial  Rome  built  up,  adorn- 
ed and  beautified  by  the  degradation  and  utter  prostra- 
tion of  all  the  rest.    We  might  almost  say  of  Italy  what 
has  been  affirmed  of  Omnipotence  itself— its  centre  was 
every  where,  its  circumference  no  where.    Every  little 
independent  state,  no  matter  how  limited  its  area  or 
small  its  population,  had  its  great  men,  its  thriving 
cities^  its  noble  monuments.    The  little  Florentine  de- 
with  bat  eighty  thousand  souls,  had  more 
vithin  its  limits  than  any  of  the  great  king- 


doms of  Europe;  and  all  were  animated  with  the  spirit 
of  patriotism,  of  industry,*  of  learning. 

No  wonder  then  that  the  citizens  of  Italy  should  have 
prospered  amid  their  domestic  broils,  their  factions, 
their  revolutions — even  amid  the  sanguinary  conflicts 
of  the  Guelph  and  the  Ghibeline.  If  the  energy  and 
elasticity  of  the  mind  be  not  destroyed  by  the  pressure 
of  despotism,  it  is  curious  to  contemplate  the  wonder- 
fully recuperative  powers  of  man,  and  to  behold  the 
appalling  diflScultics  which  he  can  surmount,  undis- 
mayed and  unscathed.  You  may  prostrate  him  to  day, 
but  the  energy  and  vitality  that  is  within  him  will 
raise  him  up  on  the  morrow.f  Of  all  sorts  of  destruo 
tion,  of  every  kind  of  death,  that  is  the  worst,  because 
the  most  productive  of  melancholy  consequences,  which 
reaches  the  mind  itself.  That  system  of  government 
which  slays  the  mind,  is  the  system  which,  at  the  same 
time  reaches  the  sanctuary  of  the  heart,  overthrows 
the  purity  of  morals,  and  forges  the  fetters  for  the  slave. 
And  such  a  government  as  this  have  the  Spaniard  the 
Frencliman  and  the  German  rivctted  but  too  fatally 
upon  Italy.  The  day  that  saw  those  modern  Goths 
and  Vandals  pouring  their  mercenary  hordes  over  the 
Alps  to  rob  and  plunder,  was  a  black  day  for  Italy, 
and  well  might  the  friend  of  that  lovely  land  have  thea 
exclaimed  in  the  language  of  the  poet, 

"  Oh !  Rome,  the  spoiler  or  the  spoil  of  France, 
From  Brennee  to  the  Bourbon,  never,  never 
Shall  foreign  standard  to  thy  walla  advanee. 
But  Tiber  shall  become  a  moumfal  river.** 

The  independence  of  the  little  states  of  Italy  is  nosw 
gone,  and  with  it  all  the  real  greatness  of  that  country. 
The  power  that  now  sways  the  Italian,  emanates  from 
a  nation  situated  afar  off  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
And  can  we  wonder  while  the  Austrian  soldier  stands 
sentinel  in  the  Italian  cities,  tliat  their  citizens  should 

"  Creep, 
Croochiog  and  crab-Ilke,  through  their  sapping  streeta.** 

But  enough  of  a  spectacle  so  sad  as  this!"| 

e  **  The  habit  of  industrj,"  says  Sismondl,  "  was  the  distinc- 
tive characteriatic  of  the  Italians  even  to  the  middle  of  the  IJth 
century.    The  first  rank  at  Florence,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  was 
occupied  by  merchants ;  and  the  families  who  possessed  the  of> 
flees  of  the  state,  of  the  church  or  the  army,  did  not  for  that  rea- 
son give  up  their  business.    Philip  StrozzI,  brother-in-law  of 
Leo  X,  the  father  of  Mareschal  Sirozzi,  and  the  grandfather  of 
Capua,  the  friend  of  several  sovereigns,  and  the  Arst  citizen  of 
Italy,  remained  even  to  the  end  of  his  11  fe  chief  of  a  banking 
house.    He  had  seven  sons,  but  in  spite  of  his  immense  fortune, 
he  suffered  none  of  them  to  be  brought  up  in  idleness.** 

t  Whilst  Italy  was  free,  there  was  no  country  which  could  re- 
pair its  losses  with  so  much  despatch  ;  the  town  that  w  as  ttacked 
and  burnt  to-day,  would  be  built  up  and  stored  with  wea  Uh  on 
the  morrow,  and  the  losses  of  one  excited  the  sympathies  and 
support  of  all  those  engaged  In  the  same  cause.  When  the  Em- 
peror Freileric  carried  lire  and  sword  through  the  Milanese  ter- 
ritory, and  left  the  treasury  of  that  state  completely  exhausted, 
we  are  told  that  the  rich  citizens  soon  replenished  it  from  their 
private  purses,  contenting  themselves  in  the  mean  time  with 
coarse  bread,  and  cloaks  of  black  stuff.  And  at  the  command>Df 
their  consals  they  left  Milan  to  join  their  fellow  citizens  in  re- 
building toith  their  ottn  hanth  the  walls  and  houses  of  Toiiona, 
Rosata,  Tricate,  Oaliaie,  and  other  towns,  which  had  suffered 
in  the  contest  for  the  common  cause. 

I  Small  states,  if  truly  independent,  are  very  favorable  to  . 
th')  production  of  great  characters,  and  even  i^eat  virtues. 
*<  The  regeneration  of  liberty  in  Italy,"  says  Sismondi,  "  wa# 
signalized  atill  more,  if  It  were  possible,  by  the  development  6f 
the  moral,  than  by  that  of  the  Intalleciual  character  of  the  Ital- 
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Did  the  limits  which  1  haye  prescribed  to  myself  in 
this  address  allow  it,  I  could  easily  adduce  the  history 
of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  Netherlands  and  Holland, 
the  Hanseatic  League,  the  little  states  formerly  around 
the  Baltic,  and  even  the  Germanic  Confederation,  as 
confirmation  strong  of  the  truth  of  the  positions  which 
I  have  taken  in  favor  of  the  federative  system.  Indeed 
I  might  go  farther  than  this,  and  show  that  tlie  feudal 
aristocracy  of  the  middle  ages,  horrible  as  was  its  op- 
pression, calamitous  as  were  its  petty  wars,  and  feuds, 
and  dissensions,  intolerable  as  was  that  anarchical  con- 
fusion which  it  generated  in  Europe  towards  the  close 
of  the  tenth  century,  was  nevertheless  the  instrument 
which  kept  alive  the  mind  of  man  in  the  great  nations 
of  Christendom,  by  splitting  up  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment among  the  Baronial  Lords,  and  thereby  prevent* 
ing  that  fatal  tendency  to  centralism  and  consolidation, 
which  would  inevitably  have  shrouded  the  mind  of 
Europe  in  inextricable  darkness.  Far  be  from  me  that 
vain  presumption  which  would  dare  to  scan  the  mys- 
terious plans  of  Providence;  but  I  have  always  thought 
that  the  regeneration  of  the  mind  of  Europe  required 
that  the  barbarian  should  come  from  the  North  and  the 
East — that  an  Alaric,  a  Genseric  and  an  Attila,  should 
pour  out  the  vials  of  their  wrath  upon  the  Roman's 
head — that  the  monstrous,  corrupt  and  gigantic  fabric 
of  his  power  might  be  broken  to  pieces  by  barbarian 
hordes,  who  had  not  the  genius  and  political  skill  re- 
quisite to  establisli  another  great  military  despotism  on 
its  ruins. 

After  this  review  I  turn  with  pleasure  again  to  our 
own  system  of  government.  We  have  seen  how  stimu- 
lating were  the  little  republics  of  Greece  and  of  Italy, 
to  the  genius  of  those  countries.  But  their  systems 
■  were  not  made  for  peaceable  endurance — they  were  too 
disunited,  too  turbulent,  too  prone  to  civil  wars;  hence 
they  either  fell  a  prey  to  some  ambitious  state  in  their 
own  system,  or  invited  by  their  reckless  internal  dis- 
sensions the  foreigner  into  tlieir  land,  who  broke  down 
their  institutions,  overthrew  their  liberty,  and  imposed 
upon  their  submissive  necks  the  galling  yoke  of  military 
despotism.  But  those  venerated  fathers  of  our  repub- 
lics, who  framed  the  federal  constitution,  came  forward 
to  their  task  in  full  view  of  the  history  of  the  republics 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  with  that  almost  holy 
spirit  of  freedom  and  patriotism  which  gave  them  that 
undaunted  courage  and  unremitting  perseverance  that 

ianB.  The  sympathy  existing  iUnonf  fellow^itizens,  from  the 
habit  of  living  for  each  ochcr,  aiHJtby  w^  other-«of  conoectlng 
every  thing  with  the  go«3  of-idl,  iirocluced  in  thostiMpublics 
virtues  wbkh  despotic  states  caimot  area  ima^jae.'*  But  the 
moment  the  indepepdcnce  of  the  small  states  is  destroyed  by 
the  overshadowing  and  overawing  influeoce  of  larger  ones,  then 
^es  the  system  work  the  most  disastrous  consequences  upon  I 
the  political,  moral,  and  literary  charaaer  of  the  citizens.  A  lit- 
tle state  overawed  by  a  large  one,  instantly  has  recourse  to  cun- 
ning, intrigue,  and  duplicity,  to  accomplish  its  ends.  Cosar  Bor- 
gia in  Italy,  says  Mr.  Hume,  had  recourse  to  more  villainy,  hy* 
pocrisy,  and  meanness,  to  get  possession  of  a  few  miles  of  terri- 
tory, than  was  practised  by  Julius  Ctesar,  Zenghis,  or  Tamer- 
lane for  the  conquest  of  a  large  portion  of  the  world.  Hence  we 
are  not  to  wonder  that  Italy  should  become  the  most  infamous  of 
all  schools,  in  the  production  of  subtile,  intriguing,  hypocritical 
politicians,  and  that  the  literature  should  soon  become  ascorrupc 
as  the  political  morals  of  the  country.  The  Marini,  the  Achillini 
in  poetry,  and  the  Bernini  in  the  arts,  had  a  reputation  similar 
to  that  of  Ck>Dcini,  Mazarinl,  Catherine,  and  Mary  dl  Medici  in 
politics. 


enabled  them  to  wade  through  the  bkxMJ  and  lunnofl 
of  the  reTolution.  They  completed  their  task,  and  the 
wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  confederacy  did  sanction  their 
work,  and  long  may  that  work  endure  if  administered 
in  that  spirit  of  purity  and  yirtae  which  inspired  thoie 
who  framed  it. 

Our  states  are  much  laiger  than  the  little  democracies 
of  ancient  Greece  or  of  modem  Italy — the  new  and  im- 
proved principle  of  representation,  combined  with  the 
modern  improvements  in  the  whole  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment, have  rendered  the  republican  form  much  bet- 
ter suited  to  large  states  than  formerly.    Some  of  our 
states  may  perhaps  be  too  large,  and  others  too  small. 
But  our  ancestors  very  wisely  aroided  that  geometrical 
policy,  which  would  have  divided  our  country  into 
equal  squares,  like  France  in  the  dark  days  of  ber 
revolution.    "No  man  ever  was  attached,**  says  Burke, 
"  by  a  sense  of  pride,  partiality,  or  real  affection,  to 
a  description  of  square  measurement.    He  never  liiU 
glory  in  belonging  to  the  chequer  Ko.  71,  or  to  any 
other  badge  tickeL    We  begin  our  public  affections  in 
our  families.  No  cold  relation  is  a  zealous  ciuzen.  We 
pass  on  to  our  neighborhoods  and  our  habitual  provin- 
cial connections ;"  and  these  ties  and  habits  were  its- 
pected  by  our  forefathers.     No  sovereign  slate,  no 
matter  how  small,  was  disfranchised — the  giant  and 
the  dwarf  had  their  rights  and  liberties  alike  respected 
and  secured  in  this  new  sjrstem,  and  all  were  bound 
together  by  a  wise  and  beneficent  plan  of  government, 
based  upon  the  mutual  interests  and  sympathies  of  all 
the  members  of  the  confederacy — a  plan  which  was 
wisely  framed  to  give  lasting  peace  to  our  country,  and 
to  demonstrate  the  inapplicability  to  our  portion  of  the 
western  hemisphere  at  least,  of  the  gloomy  philosophy 
of  the  European  statesman,  that  the  natural  conditioa 
of  man  is  war.    Thus  organized,  our  system  was  cal- 
culated to  apply  the  beneficial  stimulus  of  govemmeni 
to  every  portion  of  our  soil  and  every  division  of  onr 
population,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  midst  of  pro- 
found peace  and  freedom  of  intercourse,  both  social  and 
commercial,  among  the  states,  to  secure  that  enlarged 
and  extended  theatre  for  action,  which  may  stimulate 
and  reward  the  exalted  genius  and  talent  of  the  coun- 
try, and  crown  the  pjrramid  of  our  greatness. 

But  I  must  turn  from  this  view  of  my  subject,  which 
has  ever  been  so  delightful  to  my  mind,  to  the  contem- 
plation always  gloomy,  of  the  dangerous  evils  which 
may  beset  us  in  our  progress  onwards.  It  is  too  true 
that  there  can  be  nothing  pure  in  this  world ;  good  and 
evil  are  always  intertwined.  It  has  well  been  said  that 
the  wave  which  waAa  to  our  4hore  the  genial  seed  that 
may  spring  up^  and  gladden  our  land  with  luxuriant 
vegetation,  may  iiijjfold  the  deadly  crocodile. 

One  of  the  most  fatal  evils  with  which  the  republican 
system  of  government  is  liable  to  be  assailed,  is  the 
diffusion  of  a  spirit  of  agrarianism  among  the  indigent 
classes  of  society.  This  spirit  is  now  abroad  in  the 
world — it  is  fearfully  developing  itself  in  the  insurreo* 
tionary  heavings  and  tumults  of  continental  Europe, 
which,  however  ineffectual  now,  do  nevertheless  mark 
the  great  internal  conflagration — "  the  march  of  that 
mighty  burning,  which  however  intangible  by  human 
vigilance,  is  yet  hollowing  the  ground  under  every  com- 
munity of  the  civilized  world."  England's  most  ekh 
quent  and  learned  divine,  tells  us  but  too  truly  that 
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•'  tbere  now  sita  an  unnatural  scowl  on  the  aspect  of 
the  popolation,  a  resolved  sturdiness  in  their  attitude 
and  gait;  and  whether  we  look  to  the  pro&ne  reck!es9- 
ness  of  their  habits,  or  to  the  deep  and  settled  hatred 
which  rankles  in  their  hearts,  we  cannot  but  read  in 
theae  moral  characteristics  of  this  land,  the  omens  of 
some  great  and  impending  oyerthrow." 

la  onr  own  more  happy  country,  the  almost  unlimit- 
ed extenawn  of  suffrage  in  the  most  populous  states,  the 
frequent  appeals  made  to  the  indigent  and  the  destitute 
by  demagogues  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  their  pas- 
sions, and  of  exciting  that  most  blighting  and  deadly 
hostility  of  all,  the  hostility  of  the  poor  against  the 
rich — the  tumults  and  riots  at  the  elections  in  our  great 
cities — the  lawless  mobs  of  the  north  which  have  al- 
ready set  the  civil  authority  at  defiance,  and  have  pulled 
down  and  destroyed  the  property  of  the  citizen — all 
are  bat  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  approaching  ca- 
lamity-Hthey  are  but  the  rumbling  sound  which  pre- 
cedes the  mighty  shock  of  the  terrible  earthquake.    If 
these  things  happen  now,  what  may  we  not  expect 
hereafter  7  At  present  the  great  territorial  resources  of 
our  ooimUy  ofier  the  most  stimulating  reward  to  labor 
and  enterprise.    The  laborer  of  to-day  looks  forward, 
and  hopes,  yes,  knows,  that  by  his  industry  he  is  to  be 
the  capttaliat  of  to-morrow.    He  feels  a  prospective 
interest  in  the  defence  of  property.    The  little  German 
farmer  with  a  hundred  acres  of  poor  land  in  the  Key 
Stone  State,  ciad  in  the  coarsest  raiment,  contented 
with  the  simplest  food,  and  saving  from  his  hard  earn- 
ings the  small  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
would  not  wish  the  property  of  the  country  to  be 
thrown  in  jeopardy — ^he  would  shudder  at  the  idea  of 
a  geikeral  scramble,  lest  be  might  lose  that  little  patri- 
mony around  which  the  very  afiections  of  his  heart 
have  been  twined. 

But  the  time  must  come  when  the  powerfully  elastic 
spring  of  our  rapidly  increasing  numbers  shall  fill  op 
our  wide  spread  territory  with  a  dense  population — 
when  the  great  safety  valve  of  the  west  will  be  closed 
against  ua — when  millions  shall  be  crowded  into  our 
raantifactortes  and  commercial  cities — then  will  come 
the  great  and  fearful  pressure  upon  the  engine — then 
will  the  line  of  demarkation  stand  most  palpably  drawn 
between  the  rich* and. the  poor,  the  capitalist  and  the 
laborer — then  will  thousands,  yea,  millions  arise,  whose 
bard  lot  it  may  be  to  labor  from  morn  till  eve  through 
a  long  life,  without  the  cheering  hope  of  passing  from 
that  toilsome  condition  in  which  the  first  years  of  iheir 
manhood  found  them,  or  even  of  accumulating  in  ad- 
vance that  small  fund  which  may  release  the  old  and 
infirm  from  labor  and  toil,  and  mitigate  the  sorrows  of 
declining  years.  Many  there  will  be  even,  who  may 
go  to  and  fro  and  be  able  to  say  in  the  melancholy 
language  of  Holy  Writ,  "  the  foxes  have  holes,  and  the 
birds»  of  the  air  their  nest,  but  the  son  of  man  has  not 
where  to  lay  his  head."  When  these  things  shall  come 
— ^when  the  millions,  who  are  always  under  the  pressure 
of  poverty,  and  sometimes  on  tl^e  verge  of  starvation, 
shall  form  your  numerical  majority,  (as  iaHhe  case  now 
in  the  old  countries  of  the  world)  and  universal  sufirage 


anticipate  confidently  such  justice.  When  hunger  is 
in  the  land,  we  can  scarcely  expect,  by  any  spedes  of 
legerdemain,  to  turn  the  eyes  and  thoughts  of  the  suf- 
ferers from  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt  The  old  Roman 
populace  demanded  a  regular  distribution  of  com  from 
the  public  granaries;  the  Grecian  populace  received 
bribes,  fined  and  imprisoned  their  wealthy  men,  or 
made  them  build  galleys,  equip  soldiers,  give  public 
feasts,  and  furnish  the  victims  for  the  sacrifices  ^t  their 
own  expense.'*'  The  mode  of  action  in  modem  timeB 
may  be  changed,  but  the  result  wi]l  be  the  same  if  the 
spirit  of  agrarianism  shall  once  get  abroad  in  our  land. 
France  has  already  furnished  us  with  the  great  moral. 
Fir&t  comes  disorganization  and  legislative  plunder, 
then  the  struggle  of  factions  and  civil  war,  and  lastly  a 
military  despotism,  into  whose  arms  all  will  be  driven 
by  the  intolerable  evils  of  anarchy  and  rapine.  I  fondly 
hope  that  the  future  may  bring  along  with  it  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  these  evils,  but  what  that  remedy  may  be, 
it  is  past  perhaps  the  sagacity  of  man  now  to  determine. 
We  can  only  say  m  the  language  of  Kepler  upon  a  far 
different  subject, — '^Haec  et  cetera  hujusmodi  latent  in 
pandectis  oevi  sequentis,  non  antea  discenda,  quam  li- 
brum  huDC  deus  arbiter  seculorum  reduserit  mortali- 
bus." 

In  the  mean  time  I  may  boldly  assert  that  the  frame 
work  of  our  southern  society  is  better  calculated  to  ward 
off  the  evils  of  this  agrarian  spirit,  which  is  so  destruo- 
tive  to  morals,  to  mind  and  to  liberty,  than  any  other 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  history.  Domestic  slavery, 
such  as  ours,  is  the  only  institution  which  I  know  of, 
that  can  secure  that  spirit  of  equality  among  freemen, 
so  necessary  to  the  true  and  genuine  feeling  of  repub- 
licanism, without  propelling  the  body  politic  at  the  same 
time  into  the  dangerous  vices  of  agrarianism,  and  legis- 
lative intermeddling  between  the  laborer  and  the  capi- 
talist.* The  occupations  which  we  follow,  necessarily 
and  unavoidably  create  distinctions  in  society.    It  is 


*  When  an  Individual  was  tried  before  an  Athenian  u>ibiuia], 
hie  wealth  was  generally  a  serious  disadvantage  to  his  cause, 
and  there  was  nothing  which  the  derence  labored  harder  to  es- 
tablish  than  the  poverty  of  the  accused.  **  I  know,"  says  the 
orator  Lisias,  in  his  defence  of  Nicophemus,  "  how  difficult  It 
will  be  effectually  to  refute  the  reportof  the  great  riches  of  Mico- 
phemus.  The  present  scarcity  of  money  in  the  city,  and  the 
wants  of  the  treasury  which  the  forfeiture  has  been  calculated 
upon  to  supply,  will  operate  against  me."  In  the  celebrated 
dialogue  of  Xenophon,  called  the  Banquet,  he  makes  a  rich 
man  who  has  suddenly  become  poor,  congratulate  himself  upon 
his  poverty ;  "  inasmuch,"  he  says,  "  as  cheerfulness  and  coa* 
fidence  are  preferable  to  constant  apprehension,  freedom  to  sla* 
very,  being  waited  upon,  to  waiting  upon  others.  When  I  was 
a  rich  man  In  this  city,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  courting  the 
sycophants,  knowing  it  was  in  their  power  to  do  me  mischief 
which  I  could  little  return.  Nevertheless,  I  was  continually  re- 
ceiving orders  from  the  people,  to  undertake  some  expenses  for 
the  commonwealth,  and  I  was  not  allowed  to  go  any  where  out 
of  Attica.  But  now  I  have  lost  all  my  foreign  property,  aad 
nothing  accrues  from  my  Auic  esuie,  and  all  my  goods  are  sold, 
I  sleep  any  where  fearless ;  I  am  considered  as  faithful  to  the 
government ;  I  am  never  threatened  with  prose6utions,  but  I  have 
it  in  my  power  to  make  others  fear ;  as  a  freeman  I  may  stay  in 
the  country  or  go  out  of  it  as  I  please ;  the  rich  rise  fVom  their 
seats  for  me  as  I  approach,  and  make  way  for  me  as  I  walk ;  I 


shall  throw  the  political  power  into  their  hands,  can   am  now  Uke  a  tyrant,  whereas  I  was  before  an  absolute  slave ; 

.  .L  .  .•  :ii J  J  .u     .      ..       and  whereas  before  1  paid  tribute  to  the  people,  now  a  tribute 

yoa«pecl  thavuey  will  regard  as  sacred  the  tenU«  f^„  u,,  p^^ie  maintiSuTme."  This  pictVe.  though  perhaps 
by  wluch  you  hoW  ^OMr  property?  I  almost  fear  the  overwrought,  marks  stUl  but  too  conclusively  the  agrarian  spirit 
frailiiet  «Qd  si^cakness  <tt  human  nature  too  much,  to   in  Greece. 
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said  that  all  occupations  are  honorable.  This  is  cer- 
tainly true,  if  you  mean  that  no  honest  employment  is 
disgraceful.  But  to  say  that  all  confer  equal  honor, 
if  well  followed  even,  is  not  true.  Such  an  assertion 
militates  alike  against  the  whole  nature  of  man  and 
the  Toice  of  reason.  But  whatever  may  be  the  vain 
deductions  of  mere  theorists  upon  this  subject,  one  thing 
is  certain — Reason  informed  me  of  its  truth  long  before 
experience  had  shown  it  to  me  in  actual  life — ^The 
hirelings  who  perform  all  the  menial  offices  of  life,  will 
not  and  cannot  be  treated  as  equals  by  their  employers. 
And  those  who  stand  ready  to  execute  all  our  com- 
mands, no  matter  what  they  may  be,  for  mere  pecuniary 
reward,  cannot  feel  themselves  equal  to  us  in  reality, 
however  much  their  reason  may  be  bewildered  by  the 
voice  of  sophistry. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of 
universal  suffrage  in  a  state  where  there  are  no  slaves. 
Either  the  dependant  classes,  the  laborers  and  menial 
servants,  will  be  driven  forward  by  the  dictation  of 
their  employers  and  the  bribery  of  the  man  of  pro- 
perty, thus  giving  the  government  a  proclivity  to- 
wards an  aristocracy  of  wealth  ;*  or  they  become 
discontented  with  their  condition,  and  ask  why  these 
differences  among  beings  pronounced  equal — they  look 
with  eyes  of  cupidity  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  rich. 
The  demagogue  perceives  their  ominous  sullenness,  and 
marks  the  hatred  which  is  rankling  in  their  hearts- 
then  the  parties  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  formed — 
then  come  the  legislatire  plunder  and  the  dark  train 
of  evils  consequent  on  the  spirit  of  equality,  which  is 
in  fact,  in  such  a  community,  the  spirit  of  agrarianism. 

But  in  our  slaveholding  country  the  case  is  far  dif- 
ferent. Our  laboring  classes  and  menials  are  all  slaves 
oT  a  different  color  from  their  masters — the  source  of 
greatest  distinction  among  the  freemen  is  taken  away; 
and  the  spirit  of  equality,  the  true  spirit  of  genuine 
republicanism  may  exist  here, — without  leading  on  to 
corruption  on  the  one  side  or  agrarianism  on  the  other.f 

*  Men  whoM  impulses  are  all  communicated  by  the  expecta- 
tion orsmall  pecuniary  rewards,  quickly  acquire  that  suppleness 
of  conscience,  which  renders  them  peculiarly  liable  to  bribery. 
Take,  for  example,  the  waiter  in  an  hotel— it  is  the  hope  of  little 
gains  that  moves  him  in  any  direction  which  you  may  dictate, 
and  which  makes  him  a  ready  tool  for  the  execution  of  any  project 
whaterer.  His  motto  is,  Itait  the  money  and  my  employer  the 
respontibililff.  Bring  this  man  to  the  polls,  and  offer  him  money 
for  his  vote,  and  the  probability  is  that  he  would  not  refuse  that 
which  the  whole  education  and  training  of  his  life  would  impel 
him  to  receire. 

f  I  will  take  leave  here  to  Introduce  a  short  extract  from  my 
Essay  on  Slavery,  In  corroboration  of  the  assertions  which  I  have 
made.  "  The  citizen  of  the  north  will  not  shake  hands  familiar- 
ly with  his  servant,  and  converse,  and  laugh,  and  dine  virith  him, 
no  matter  how  honest  and  respectable  he  may  be.  But  go  to  the 
south,  and  you  will  find  that  no  white  man  feels  such  inferiority 
of  rank  as  to  be  unworthy  of  association  with  those  around  him. 
Color  alone  is  here  the  badge  of  distinction,  the  true  mark  of 
aristocracy ;  and  all  who  are  white  are  equal,  in  spite  of  the  va- 
riety of  occupation.  The  same  thing  is  observed  in  the  West 
Indies.  *  Of  the  character  common  to  the  white  resident  of  the 
West  Indies,*  says  B.  Edwards,  *  it  appears  to  me  that  the  lead- 
ing feature  is  an  independent  spirit,  and  a  display  of  ecnecioue 
equality  throughout  all  ranks  and  conditions.  The  poorest 
white  person  seems  to  consider  himself  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  condition  of  the  richest ;  and  emboldened  by  this  idea,  he 
approaches  bis  employer  with  extended  hand,  and  a  freedom 
which,  in  Ae  countries  of  Europe,  Is  seldom  displayed  by  men 
in  the  lowef  orders  of  life  towards  their  superiors.^ " 


Political  power  is  thus  taken  from  the  hands  of  those 
who  might  abuse  it,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  most  interested  in  its  judicious  exercise.  Oar 
law  most  wisely  ordains  that  the  slaves  *'  shall  not  be 
sought  for  in  public  council,  nor  sit  high  in  the  congre- 
gation :  they  shall  not  sit  high  on  the  judges*  seats  nor 
understand  the  sentence  of  judgment ;  they  cannot  de- 
clare justice  and  judgment;  and  U)ey  shall  not  be  found 
where  porables  are  spoken.  How  can  he  get  wisdom 
that  holdeth  the  plough,  that  glorieth  in  the  goad,  that 
driveth  oxen  and  is  occupied  in  their  labors,  and  whose 
talk  isof  bullocks?"  Lycurgus,  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ogo,  in  his  celebrated  system  of  laws,  was  so  well 
aware  of  the  aristocratic  feeling  generated  by  diversity 
of  occupation,  that  he  decreed  in  order  that  a  perfea 
spirit  of  equality  might  reign  among  the  Spartans,  that 
slaves  alone  should  practice  the  most  laborious  arts,  or  fill 
the  menial  stations.  And  in  this  particular  he  showed 
perhaps  as  much  sagacity  as  in  any  other  law  of  the 
whole  system.  We  want  no  legislation  in  the  south 
to  secure  this  effect — it  flows  spontaneously  from  our 
social  system. 

But  whilst  the  political  effects  of  our  social  system  are 
so  peculiarly  beneficial,  the  moral  effects  are  no  less 
striking  and  advantageous.    I  have  no  hesiution  in 
affirming  that  the  relation  between  copitalist  and  laborer 
in  the  south  is  kinder,  and  more  productive  of  genuine 
attachment,  than  exists  between  the  same  classes  any 
where  else  on  the  face  of  the  globe.   The  slave  is  happy 
and  contented  with  his  lot,  unless  indeed  the  very  de- 
mons of  Pandemonium  shall  be  suffered  to  come  among 
us  and  destroy  his  happiness  by  their  calumnious  false- 
hoods and  hypocritical  promises.    He  compares  himself 
with  his  own  race  and  his  own  color  alone,  and  he  sees 
that  all  are  alike — he  does  not  covet  the  wealth  of  the 
rich  man,  nor  envy  that  happiness  which  liberty  imparts 
to  the  patriot,  but  he  identifies  all  his  interests  with 
those  of  his  master — ^free  from  care — free  from  that 
constant  feeling  of  insecurity  which  continually  haimts 
the  poor  man  of  other  countries,  he  moves  on  in  the 
round  of  his  existence,  cheerful,  contented  and  grateful.* 
We  have  no  Manchester  and  Smithfield  riots  here — ^do 
breaking  of  machinery — no  scowl  of  discontent  or  sul- 
lenness hovering  over  the  brow— no  midnight  murders 
for  the  money  which  we  have  in  our  houses — ^no  me- 
lancholy forebodings  of  that  agrarian  spirit  which  calls 
up  the  very  demon  of  wrath  to  apply  the  torch  to  the 
political  edifice.     The  statistics  of  the  slaveholding 
population  prove  that  it  is  the  most  quiet  and  secure 
population  in  the  world — there  are  fewer  great  crimes 
and  murders  among  them  than  in  any  other  form  in 
which  society  can  exist.    I  defy  the  world  too,  to  pro- 
duce a  parallel  to  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  dave 
on  our  continent  since  the  period  of  his  landing  from 
the  shores  of  his  forefathers.    And  when  the  philan- 
thropist tells  us  to  plant  our  colonies  on  the  coast  of  that 
benighted  region,  that  the  tide  of  civilization  may  be 
rolled  back  on  Africa,  the  very  enthusiasm  of  his  Iso- 

*  Any  one  who  has  ertt  seen  the  negro  at  hard  labor  by  the 
side  of  the  white  asn,  M'wbobasootieed  him  white  peTfbnniof 
menial  services  along  ^itk  his  white  associate,  baa  marked  ns 
doubt  the  striking  difference.  The  negro  is  all  gaiety  and  chett' 
Ailness— his  occupation  seems  to  ennoble  him.  Hie  conqianioa, 
on  the  contrary,  whom  the  world  calls  %  flreenan,  but  really 
treats  as  a  slave,  is  seen  sullen  and  discontented,  and  feels  him- 
self degraded  for  the  very  reason  that  he  is  called  a  freeman. 
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the  inappreciable  improvemest  which  sla- 
Teiy  has  here  wrought  upon  the  character  of  the  negro. 
On  the  other  hand  the  master  is  attached  to  his  slaves 
bj  every  tie  of  interest  and  sympathy,  generated  by  a 
eoDDection  that  sometimes  lasts  for  life.  He  does  not 
vork  them  to-day  for  sixteen  hours,  reducing  them  to 
mere  bleed  and  water,  and  capriciously  discharge  them 
tivBMiTOw  &om  his  employment,  and  turn  them  adrift 
without  money  or  resource,  upon  a  cold  and  inhospita- 
bie  worid.  When'  their  labor  will  not  support  them- 
selTes,  the  master  is  bound  to  consume  his  capital  for 
their  sustenance.  There  are  evils,  no  doubt,  incidental 
to  this  relation — bat  where  is  the  relation  of  life  exempt 
from  tkemf* 

I  would  say  then,  let  us  cherish  this  institution  which 
has  been  built  up  by  no  sin  of  ours — let  us  cleave  to  it 


*  Whaterer  phtlanthropittfl  maj  say  npon  the  subject,  I  be* 
Sere  the  hifltory  of  the  world  will  bear  me  out  in  the  auertion 
ihai  ahiTery  is  certainly  the  most  efficient  and  perhaps  the  only 
raeaas  by  which  the  contact  of  the  civilised  man  with  the  bar* 
bahao  can  contribute  to  the  advantage  and  civilization  of  the 
latter.  The  relation  of  master  and  slave  is  the  only  means* 
wliich  has  ever  yet  been  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  man,  capable 
of  bcinging  the  element  of  civilization  into  close  union  with  that 
of  baxtMrtam,  without  either  dragging  down  the  civilized  man  to 
a  lerel  wuhthe  barbarian,  or  corrupting  and  then  exterminating 
the  latter  ia  the  attempt  to  elevate  htm.  Every  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  of  society  in  our  southern  country, 
will  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  whilst  slavery 
by  producing  the  closest  and  most  constant  intercourse  between 
the  whiles  and  blacks,  elevates  the  character,  purifies  the  morals, 
and  speeds  on  the  civilization  of  the  latter,  it  has  not  the  slight- 
est tendency  to  introduce  their  barbarism  or  their  vices  among 
the  Ibrmer.  It  is  for  this  very  reason,  while  virtue  and  know- 
ledge may  travel  downwards,  and  vice  and  barbarism  cannot 
move  upwards,  that  the  institution  of  such  slavery  as  ours  be- 
comes the  greatest  security  for  virtue,  and  the  most  certain  pre. 
aervaiire  of  morals,  h  is  this  inestimable  feature  in  this  most 
slandered  institution,  which  keeps  the  upper  stratum  of  the  social 
^bric  in  the  healthiest  and  soundest  state,  which  makes  the  cha. 
racier  of  the  slaveholder  so  lofty,  generous,  chivalrous,  and 
sternly  ina>rmptible  wherever  we  find  him.  It  is  this  same  fea* 
ture  too  which  contributes  most  to  elevate  and  adorn  the  charac. 
ter  of  the  mistress  of  slaves — which  enshrines  her  heart  in  the 
▼err  parity  and  oomtancy  of  the  affections,  and  makes  her  the 
ornament  and  immaculate  blessing  of  that  delightful  domestic 
aanctuary,  which  is  never  to  be  polluted  by  the  vile  and  wicked 
arts  of  the  base  designing  corruptor  of  the  female  heart. 

What  then,  in  presence  of  these  facts,  must  we  think  of  the 
slanderous  tongues  thaf  would  dare  asperse  the  character  of 
southern  females— chat  would  endeavor  to  blacken  that  almost 
spotless  purity  of  heart,  which  I  hope  will  forever  remain  the 
proud  characteristic  of  southern  women  ?    Ignorance  does  not 
excuse  such  calumniators.    The  men  who  can  auack,  without 
having  taken  even  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  facts,  that  class 
whose  Tictas  coiMKitates  thsir  greatest  ornament,  and  whom  the 
usages  and  customs  of  the  world  have  driven  from  the  active 
bostJing  arena  of  life  into  the  shade  of  retirement,  there  to  be 
loved,  honored,  and  protected  by  all  who  are  noble  and  generous 
show  to  the  world  the  real  hoUowness  of  their  hearts  and  the 
reckless  imparity  of  their  intentions.    But  when  they  cannot 
even  plead  such  Ignorance,  their  past  Ures  should  not  be  suffered 
fO  shield  them  from  the  imputaUon  of  crime,  and  the  mantle  of 
that  pare  and  beautifal  religion,  preached  by  the  meek  Saviour 
of  mankind,  was  never  designed  to  cover  the  canting  hypocrisy 
of  the  insidious  calumnious  slanderer.    It  is  Sterne  who  says 
that  the  man  who  is  capable  of  doing  «ne  dfrty  trick  can  do  ano* 
ther — he  thus  at  once  anmflflfts  his  real  chararier,  and  stands 
forth  confened  in  all  his  naked  deformity  before  the  world. 
And  we  nay  perhaps  but  loo  truly  assert,  that  those  whose  minds 
are  incapable  of  comprehending  the  purity,  whilst  they  malici- 
ously asperse  the  innocence  of  female  character,  are  the  beings 
who  are  most  apt  at  last  to  be  displayed  as  the  true  Tactuffes  of 
(he  worhL 


as  the  ark  of  our  safety.  Expediency,  morality  and  re- 
ligion, alike  demand  its  continuance ;  and  perhaps  I 
would  not  hazard  too  much  in  the  prediction,  that  the 
day  will  come  when  the  whole  confederacy  will  regard 
it  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  country's  liberty. 

I  will  now  conclude  my  long  address,  by  a  brief  no- 
lice  of  two  results  which  may  happen  to  our  system  of 
government,  either  of  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  sys- 
tems-dismemberment on  the  one  side,  or  consolidation 
on  the  other.    The  evils  of  dismemberment  may  be 
quickly  told.    Separate  governments,  or  confederacies, 
would  of  course  have  ri?alrie8  and  jealousies  and  wars. 
Our  militia  would  be  found  inadequate  to  our  defence ; 
standing  armies  and  navies  would  be  established:  and 
all  history  has  shown  that  these  will  trample  upon  the 
civil  authority.    War  with  their  concomitant  estab- 
lishments, navies  and  armies,  ehtail  the  heaviest  ex- 
pense on  nations.*    These  expenditures  require  taxa- 
tion; and  heavy  taxation  in  an  extensive  range  of  coun- 
try, whether  levied  on  imports  or  on  native  productions, 
would  be  sure  to  lead  on  to  partial  and  vicious  legisla- 
tion, to  the  intolerable  oppression  of  one  part  for  the 
benefit  of  another.    And  all  the  guards  and  checks 
which  constitutional  charters  would  impose  on  govern- 
ment, could  not  prevent  the  rapid  concentration  of 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  executive,  in  most  of  our 
independent  states,  amid  wars,  armies,  navies,  taxation, 
expenditures  and  increasing  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ments. We  should,  1  fear,  exhibit  the  picture  of  Europe 
to  the  world,  with  governments  perhaps  less  balancedf 
and  more  sanguinary  in  their  wars.    It  is  more  than 
probable,  then,  that  if  ever  disunion  shall  come,  as  has 
been  said  by  a  distinguished  statesman, — we  shall  close 
the  book  of  the  republics,  and  open  that  of  the  kings^ 
not  in  name  perhaps — but  in  reality. 

This  would  certainly  be  the  result  in  the  non-slave- 
holding  states,  where  the  agrarian  spirit,  co-operating 


*  It  may  perhaps  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  nation  in  Europe,  with  a  population  equal  to  that  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  whose  army  does  not  ccwt  more  than  the  whole  ex- 
penses of  our  federal  gOTernment.  The  military  statistics  of 
Europe  are  truly  formidable.  Great  Britain  keeps  at  home  an 
army  of  100,000  men,  and  350,000  in  India.  France  has  a  stand- 
ing army  of  290,000;  Austria  371,000;  Prussia  103,000;  and 
Russia  900,000.  The  United  Ststes  have  6,000,  with  a  population 
more  than  the  half  of  Austria,  and  greater  than  that  of  Prussia. 
Even  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  with  a  population  of  a  little 
more  than  one-fourth  of  ours,  has  an  army  more  than  seven  times 
as  great;  and  Spain,  wUha  population  not  so  great  as  ours,  has 
an  army  fifteen  times  as  great.    Comment  is  unnecessary. 

t  If  a  nation  must  have'monarchy,  I  hare  no  hesitation  in  say. 
ing  that  it  should  ^not  be  isolated.    It  should  be  "  buttressed  by 
establishments."    If  we  must  have  Kings,  it  would  be  better  that 
the  Lords  and  Commons  should  follow.  Kings,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons are  perhaps  the  nearest  ^tproach  which  the  monarchical 
form  of  government  can  make^towards  liberty.    When  there  is 
no  intermediate  power  between  the  king  and  the  people,  every 
dispute  between  the  parU^s,  for  want  of  a  conciliatory  compro- 
mise, brings  the  nation  at  once  to  blows ;  and  the  immediats 
issue  is  necessarily  cither  a  despotism  established,  or  a  dynasty 
overthrown.    The  chances  against  a  perfect  balance  are  infi- 
nite.   But  in  our  country  we  can  never  baye  a  regular  nobility. 
Antiquity  is  abaolutely  necessary  to  such  an  establishment.   Bo- 
naparte triad  the  experiment  of  a  suddenly  created  nobility,  and 
it  entirely  failed  ;  although  his  nobles  were  much  more  talented 
and  afficient  than  the  ancient  noblesse.     Bonaparte's  nobles 
besides  were  the  most  unprincipled,  and  the  moat  ramorseleasly 
rapacious  of  modern  Europe ;  and  this  perhapa  ia.the  almost 
I  necessary  characlor  of  an  upstart  nobility. 
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wiih  executiTe  usurpation,  would  ineTitably  oyerthrow 
the  balance  of  the  government,  and  lead  on  eventually 
to  mifitAiy  despotism.  But  such  is  my  confidence  in 
the  influence  of  slavery  on  the  8laveliOflder--so  certain 
am  I,  judging  from  all  fair  reasoning  on  the  subject,  and 
from  the  past  lustory  of  the  world,  that  the  spirit  of 
liberty  and  of  equality,  glows  with  the  most  unqualified 
intensity  in  the  bosoms  of  the  masters  of  slaves,  that  I 
believe  the  slaveholding  states,  with  all  the  horrors  of 
disunion  against  them,  would  nevertheless,  under  the 
impulse  of  this  spirit,  so  ineradicable  among  them,  be 
enabled  to  preserve  their  liberties,  and  arrest  their 
governments  in  their  dangerous  proclivity  towards  mo- 
narchy. It  is  true,  circumstances  might  often  even  here 
concentrate  too  much  power  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment ;  but  the  owners  of  slaves,  with  a  spirit  like  that 
of  the  Barons  at  Runnimede,  would  embrace  the  first 
opporlonity  to  take  back  the  power  that  had  slipt  from 
their  hands;  and  the  absence  of  any  thing  like  a  formi- 
dable agrarian  party,  would  deprive  the  executive  of 
that  infallible  resource  to  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances,  it  might  resort,  to  obtain  the  power  necessary 
to  break  through  the  trammels  of  constitutions,  and 
finally  to  entrench  itself  safely  behind  military  power. 
Where  has  a  greater  love  for  liberty  been  shown,  or  a 
more  noble  struggle  made  for  its  preservation  than  in 
Poland  7  And  in  our  own  country,  it  is  a  matter  of 
history,  that  in  no  portion  of  it  has  the  spirit  of  freedom 
■o  fervently  developed  itself  as  in  the  Southern  States, 
nor  has  any  portion  been  found  more  constantly  and 
effectually  battling  against  power.  Two  administra- 
tions have  been  overthrown  since  the  constitution  went 
into  operation,  and  it  has  been  Southern  talent,  and 
Southern  energy,  which  have  accomplished  it.  When- 
ever the  South  shall  present  a  solid  unbroken  phalanx 
against  usurpation,  I  hazard  little  in  the  prediction,  that 
it  will  generally  accomplish  its  ends. 

But  disunion,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  would  not 
M>  completely  prostrate  the  mind,  and  relax  all  the  en- 
ergies of  man,  as  the  other  more  dangerous  result  which 
may  happen — I  mean  consolidation !  A  number  of  inde- 
pendent governments,  no  matter  how  bad,  no  matter 
how  despotic,  must  to  some  extent  at  least,  exert  a  sti- 
mulating influence,  each  over  a  portion  of  its  own  ter- 
ritory. The  greater  the  number  of  governments  there- 
fore, the  greater  the  number  of  stimulants,  as  long  as 
each  one  remains  independent.  And  the  probability  is, 
that  a  sort  of  political  equilibi-ium  would  be  formed 
very  soon  on  our  coatioent,  which  would,  as  in  Europe, 
preserve  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  smaller  states, 
and  prevent  the  larger  from  a  dangerous  accumulation 
of  power.* 

•  It  Is  curioiis  to  look  now  to  the  condition  oTEnrope,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  same  quarter  of  the  world  three  hundred  yean 
agOi^anfl  CO  see  how  small  the  change  in  the  dirision  or  countries 
after  all  the  wars,  hloodshed,  and  expense  which  hare  been 
inflicted  on  it.  And  some  of  the  greatest  gainers  too  have  been 
the  small  states.  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  for  example,  now  takes 
honorable  rank  among  the  second  rate  monarchs,  under  the 
mors  imposing  title  of  King  of  Sardinia,  and  with  a  territory 
more  than  doubled  in  extent.  The  Marquis  of  Brandenburg  now 
hails  as  King  of  Fniasia,  and  takes  his  station  among  the  great 
powers  In  Europe  with  a  greatly  augmented  dominion.  It  is 
the  system  of  the  political  equilibrium  in  Europe  which  has  bri- 
died  the  great  nations,  and  prevented  them  from  swallowing  up 
the  smaller.  '*  Consider,"  says  Sir  James  Macintosh,  In  one  of 
his  ablest  speeches,  "the  Republic  of  Geneva— ^think  of  her 


But  if  ever  our  state  institutions  shall  be  overthrown, 
and  the  concentration  of  all  the  powers  into  one  great 
central  government  shall  moukl  this  system  of  repub- 
lics into  one  grand  consolidated  empire,  then  will  the 
last  and  greatest  evil  which  can  befal  our  country  have 
arrived.  The  vride  extent  of  our  territory,  and  the 
numbers  of  our  population,  which  under  a  system  d 
confederated  republics,  would  awaken  the  genius  and 
patriotism  of  the  country,  and  call  forth  an  almost 
resistless  energy  and  enterprise  in  our  citizens,  would 
then  be  a  blighting  curse — the  bane  of  our  land.  All 
eyes  would  be  turned  to  that  great  and  fearful  engine 
at  the  centre,  whose  oppressive  action  would  paralyze 
all  the  parts,  whilst  it  would  bind  them  together  in 
indissoluble  union — in  the  numbness  ami  torpor  of  death 

itself. 

Could  it  be  possible  for  our  government,  after  such 
consolidation,  to  retain  its  democratic  form,  then  wouid 
it  become  the  most  corrupt,  the  most  demoralizing,  the 
most  intolerably  oppressive  government  which  the  an- 
nals of  history  could  furnish.  That  diversity  of  c(i* 
mate,  of  soil,  of  diaracter,  and  of  interest — that  great 
difference  of  condition  springing  from  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  slavery,  all  of  which,  under  a  miU, 
federative  system,  would  increase  the  general  happiness 
and  add  to  the  blessings  of  union,  by  interlocking,  in 
the  harmony  of  free  trade,  all  the  interests  of  the  parts, 
would  then  lead  on  to  vicious  combinations  in  oar 
national  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  one  por* 
tion  of  the  union  for  the  benefit  of  another — tlien  wouid 
be  formed  our  fixed  and  sectional  majorities,  who  by 
their  unprincipled  and  irresponsible  legislation,  would 
prostrate  the  rights  and  suck  out  the  very  substance 
from  the  minority.  The  history  of  past  ages  infonns 
us  that  physical  force  has  hitherto  been  the  great  engine 
which  has  distributed  the  wealth  and  overthrown  the 
liberties  of  nations.  9ut  the  system  would  be  changed 
here.  Gk>vemmenta1  action  and  legislative  jugglery 
would  accomplish  more  effectually  what  the  sword  has 
done  elsewhere.  And  to  the  oppressed  there  would  be 
but  one  right  left — the  right  that  belongs  to  the  worm 
when  trodden  on — ^the  right  of  turning  upon  the  op- 
pressor and  shaking  off  his  iron  grasp,  if  possible. 
This  is  the  most  valuable  ot  all  rights  to  the  European 
citizen — because  there  the  few,  the  units,  are  the  oppres> 
sors,  and  the  millions  are  the  oppressed;  and  when 
tyranny  has  passed  beyond  the  point  of  endurance, 
and  the  people  are  at  last  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  injus- 
tice and  wrongs  which  they  are  suffering,  they  rise  in 
their  might  and  puU  down  lite  pillars  of  the  political 
edifice. 

But  in  our  own  country,  if  the  state  goremments 
shall  ever  be  broken  down,  and  state  marks  obliterated, 
what  will  the  rig^t  of  resistance  be  worth  to  us?  When 
the  oppression  comes  from  the  greedy  many,  and  is 
exerted  over  the  proacribed  few,  is  it  not  worse  than 

defenceless  position,  in  the  very  jaws  of  Prance;  but  think  also 
of  her  undisturbed  security,  of  her  profound  quiet,  of  the  bril- 
liant success  with  which  she  applied  herself  to  industry  aol 
literature,  while  Louis  XIV  was  pouring  his  myriads  into  Italy 
before  her  gates.  Call  to  mind  that  happy  period,  whi^a  we 
scarcely  dreamed  more  of  the  subjugation  of  the  feeblest  repub* 
lie  of  Europe,  than  of  the  conquest  of  her  mightiest  empire— aed 
say,  whether  any  spectacle  can  be  imagined  more  beauUDnlto  the 
moral  eye,  or  which  affords  a  mors  striking  proof  of  progress  in 
the  noblest  principles  of  true  civBjzatlon.'* 
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mockery  to  tell  them  they  may  resist  io  the  last  resort — 
thsi  the  fflinority,  enfeebled  and  impoverished  by  legis- 
latire  plonder,  without  army,  navy,  or  treasury,  disor- 
gsoized,  unsteady,  and  vacUlaling  in  its  plans,  may  rise 
tgaiott  the  many  who  possess  the  advantages  of  pbjrsi- 
cil  fcroe,  wealth,  organization,  together  with  the  whole 
povcr  €f  an  eneigetic  gOYemment,  which  can  break  the 
raaksof  the  minority,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension 
among  diem,  by  the  corrupting  influence  of  its  mighty 
patniage,  or  attack  and  conquer  by  its  force  those  who 
shall  int  hare  the  temerity  to  take  the  field  against  its 
oppresnoo?  Resistance  is  worth  but  little,  when  the 
itrong  man,  armed  and  resolute,  has  pushed  roe,  feeble 
ami  unamied,  to  the  wall.* 

But  let  not  the  many  console  themselves  with  the 
Tain  belief  that  democracy  would  long  survive  the  con- 
soitdation  of  our  government — that  very  power  which 
they  vDold  endeavor  so  sedulously  to  (M)ncentrate  in 
the  haods  of  one  great  central  government,  would  be 
qukklj  made  to  recoil  upon  their  own  heads.  The 
executive  department,  which  would  be  built  up  and 
established  by  the  dominant  majority,  the  better  to  ac- 
complish its  own  selfish  purposes,  would  quickly  become 
ommpotent;  and  when  once  safely  entrenched  in  the 
impregnable  bulwarks  of  its  power,  like  Athens  en- 
dosed  in  the  walls  of  Themistocles,  it  would  bid  defi- 
ance to  all  Bsaaolts,  and  all  would  then  be  ground  down 
to  the  same  jgnonunious  common  level.  The  Executive, 
io  such  a  system,  would  be  all — ^the  People,  nothing  t 
We  should  then  be  reduced  to  tho  condition  of  the 
silent  cnuhing  despotisms  of  Asia — ^with  every  principle 
of  improvement  gone,  and  the  whole  elasticity  of  mind 
destroyed.  Soon  would  we,  then,  hog  the  chains  which 
bound  BS;  and  bend  the  knee  in  degrading  servility  be- 
fore him  who  had  rivetted  them  on  us.  Soon  would 
ve  be  ready  to  use  the  idolatrous  language  of  the 
Roflian  bard, 

"  Erit  ille  mfhi  eemper  Deus :  illiaa  aram 
8<Bpe  tener  nostria  ab  oriUbus  imbuet  agnus." 

A  great  empire  speedily  assimilates  every  thing  to  its 
own  genius.  No  long  season  is  requisite  to  generate  the 
spirit  of  submission.  The  monarch  that  first  mounts 
the  throne  is  often  the  most  worshipped.  The  first 
emperor  of  Rome  had  not  descended  to  his  grave  before 
the  servility  of  his  subjects  had  become  so  di^usting 
as  to' call  forth  censure  from  even  the  monarch  himself,  f 

*The  principle  of  the  ^wltUe  majcritif  claimed  by  a  great 
coinl  goTcnuneot,  would  make  the  republican  form  of  gorem- 
ment  more  iDtolerable  than  any  other,  for  the  following  reasons : 
1st  The  parties  may  be  permanent,  and  consequently  the  op* 
preHioD  may  be  permanent  likewise.  3d.  An  indlTidual  with 
power  to  appnas  may  or  may  not  do  iL  Even  Nero  or  Caligula 
nay  refrain  from  exaecioDs — bat  a  multitude  being  ulwmjft  gov- 
wncd  bj  the  selfish  principle,  will  be  nure  to  oppress  if  they 
hare  the  power;  the  operation  of  the  selfish  principle  on  one 
nan  is  a  matter  of  chance, — on  a  muUiiude,  It  is  a  certainty.  3d. 
h  nch  a  gomernment,  the  influence  of  the  public  opinion  of  the 
niHa  I  iwtid  prodaceathe  UmttponMe  Influence  on  the  oiqivessors, 
first,  beeanse  the  majorities  and  minorities  being  almost  always 
sncfionaT,  the  opinions  of  the  latter  are  not  likely  to  hp  known 
Io  the  Ibrmer ;  and  secondly,  if  they  were  known  they  would 
prodoce  little  effect,  because  the  former  hare  on  their  side  the 
tteJDrity  of  pobllc  opinion,  and  therefore  would  generally  die- 
ngird  that  of  the  mlnoricy.  4th.  The  rapacity  of  such  a  gov> 
erraseot  wosdd  be  increased,  from  the  necessity  of  procuring  a 
tuK*  iMiatd  for  so  great  a  number  of  divia«r$. 

t  AngiMtos,  at  the  ezpfa-atlon  of  his  third  term  in  the  Imperial 


These  great  despotisms  too,  when  once  estabUshed» 
are  likely  long  to  endure.  Great  empires  have  ao  ex* 
traordinary  vitality"»<«  wonderful  tenacity  of  existence ; 
they  but  too  closely  resemble  that  fabled  serpent  whose 
parts  when  forced  asunder  were  quickly  drawn  together 
again  and  united  into  a  living  body.  There  has  al- 
ways been  something  painfully  revolting  to  my  mind 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  history  of  great  empires. 
From  our  boyhood  we  contract  a  horror  of  eastern  des- 
potisms, with  their  great  monarchs,  tlieir  satraps  and 
tyrants ;  and  who  that  has  read  the  luminouM  page  of 
Gibbon  and  contemplated  the  imperial  despot  with  his 

Praetors,  pro-consuls  to  their  provinces 
Hasting,  or  on  return,  in  robes  of  state, 
Lictors  and  rods  the  ensigns  of  their  power, 
Legions  and  cohorts,  turms  of  horse  and  wings, 

but  sickens  at  the  bare  contemplation  of  such  despotic 
machinery.  And  whilst  we  peruse  the  eloquent  recital 
of  these  internal  throes  and  convulsions,  which  tO-day 
would  seem  to  break  the  empire  into  fragments  and 
scatter  them  to  the  very  winds  of  heaven, — but  would 
cease  on  the  morrow,  by  the  elevation  to  the  throne  of 
perhaps  some  barbarian  military  chieflain  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  binding  again  to- 
gether in  the  rude  embrace  of  military  power  the  con- 
quered parts  of  the  empire, — ^we  cannot  but  weep  over 
the  fearful  immortality  with  which  such  a  nation  seems 
almost  to  be  endowed.  It  reminds  us  but  too  strongly 
of  that  persecuted  being,  gifled  with  a  cursed  immor- 
tality, whom  the  fables  of  antiquity  reported  to  have 
been  bound  down  upon  the  mountain,  with  a  vulture 
forever  lacerating  his  liver,  which  grew  as  fast  as  it  was 
destroyed.  When  contemplating  the  horrors  of  such  a 
government,  we  almost  hail  with  pleasure  the  advent 
of  the  Goth  and  the  Vandal,  whose  barbarian  power 
alone  could  break  it  into  fragments.  The  death  of  such 
an  empire  is  always  hard — ^painfully,  fearfully  hard! 
Unless  its  destruction  is  prepared  from  without,  there 
are  no  elements  within  that  can  achieve  it.  The  gravity 
of  the  parts  too  towards  the  centre,  is  so  wonderfully 
great,  that  disunion  can  never  be  effected. 

It  is  nooumful  to  behold  how  the  rights  of  man,  and 
of  nations,  may  be  destroyed  by  tlie  mere  magnitude  of 
empire.  Humanity  now  weeps  when  wronged  and 
injured  Poland  shows  symptoms  of  a  revolt, — we  know 
that  the  blood  of  the  patriotic  Pole  will  be  shed  in  vain, 
and  that  the  Russian  and  the  Cossack  soldier  will  soon 
come  to  place  the  galling  yoke  again  upon  his  neck ; 
and  yet  if  Poland  were  united  to  a  nation  no  larger 
than  herself—Poland  would  have  rights,  and  what  is 
better  still,  Poland  would  have  the  power  to  defend 
them.  And  when  she  should  send  her  petitions  to  the 
throne  and  demand  redress,  the  Autocrat  would  dare 
not  answer  her  deputies  by  pointing  them  to  his  Mar- 
shal, and  telling  them  that  he  had  his  orders  and  would 
execute  them. 

Let  us  then  forever  guard  against  the  dangerous  evil 
of  consolidation.  Let  us  foster  and  cherisli  and  love 
our  State  institutions  as  the  palladium  of  our  liberties 
and  the  nursery  ot  our  real  greatness.    Let  the  motto 

■ 

office,  was  accosted  by  tbe  people  at  a  public  entertainment 
with  the  title  of  "Lord,"  or  "  Master,"  which  so  much  disgust- 
ed bim,that  he  published  a  serious  edict  on  the  following  day, 
forbidding  such  a  Utie,  and  saying, 

**Jfy  name  it  Ctetar,  and  not  JTotler." 
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inscribed  upon  the  banner  of  each  patidot,  im  r^rd  to 
hia  sCalei  be  that  which  waa  placed  upon  the  urn  thai 
enclosed  the  heart  of  the  philosopher  of  Femcy,  '*  Jtfon 
Citwr  t»t  icif  nun  esprit  td  partouti  ^  And  sure  we  may 
be,  that  this  elementary  training  of  the  aflfections  will 
■ot  destroy  a  proper  love  for  the  whole,  but  is  absolutely 
necessary,  to  keep  the  State  and  Federal  governments 
moving,  in  those  distinct  orbits  which  have  beert  pre- 
scribed to  them  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  course  of  other  states, — I 
hope  our  own  Virginia, — so  rich  in  soil,  but  so  much 
richer  in  her  noble  sons  who  have  grown  up  on  that 
soil  and  ilhistrated  her  history,  will  ever  cherish  with 
becoming  afTection  her  own  institutions — for  certain  she 
may  be,  when  a  great  consolidated  central  govemmp.nt 
shall  have  fixed  its  embrace  on  the  Union — the  sun  of 
her  glory  will  have  set  forever — certain  she  may  be, 
that  in  the  awful  silence  of  central  despotism,  no  such 
statesmen  as  Washington,  Jefferson  or  Madison,  will 
ever  again  arise  upon  her  soil — no  such  men  as  Wythe, 
Pendleton  and  Roane,  will  grace  her  benches — ^nor 
wilt  the  thrilling  eloquence  of  the  Henrys,  the  Masons 
and  the  Randolphs,  be  ever  again  heard  within  her 
borders.  The  power  that  then  reposes  at  the  centre, 
may,  afler  the  example  of  the  most  wily  and  politic  of 
Roman  emperors,  suffer  the  mere  state  forms  to  remain, 
but  the  spirity  the  energetic  life,  the  independence  that 
once  animated  them,  will  all  be  gone.  They  will  then 
obey  an  impulse  that  comes  from  without;  and  like  the 
consuls,  the  senate,  and  the  tribunes  of  imperial  Rome, 
they  will  but  speak  the  will  and  execute  the  commands 
of  the  Caesar  upon  the  throne.  Then  indeed  may  the 
passing  stranger,  when  be  beholds  this  capital,  once 
the  proud  theatre  for  the  exhibition  of  the  conflicts  of 
mind  and  talents,  exclaim — Poor  Virginia !  how  art 
thou  fallen ! 

But  I  sincerely  hope,  that  the  patriotism  and  the  in- 
telligence of  tlie  people  of  this  country,  will  be  sufficient 
to  keep  our  state  and  federal  governments  moving  on 
harmoniously  in  their  legitimate  spheres, — ^avoiding  at 
the  same  time  dismemberment  on  the  one  side,  or  the 
more  dangerous  tendency  of  consolidation  on  the  other. 
All,  however,  depends  on  the  virtue,  the  intelligence, 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  People.  Power  to  be  restrained 
must  always  be  watched  with  Argus  eyes — the  people 
must  always  be  on  the  alert — they  must  never  slacken 
their  vigilance.  If  they  have  succeeded  to-day  in  strip- 
ping the  usurper  (^  his  assumed  powers — ^let  them  not 
remit  their  exertions  on  the  morrow,  but  let  them  re- 
member that  power  afler.'*  these  gentle  prunings"  does 
sometimes  vegetate  but  tlw  more  luxuriantly.  If  wc 
shall  wisely  avoid  the  evils  with  which  we  are  beset  in 
our  onward  progress,  then  I  would  boldly  osscrt,  that 
never  since  the  foundation  of  the  world  has  the  eye  of 
the  philanthropist  rested  on  a  country  which  has  fur. 
nished  so  grand,  so  magnificent  a  theatre  for  the  crea- 
tion and  the  display  of  arts,  science  and  literature,  and 
for  the  production  of  all  those  virtues  and  high  intellec- 
tual energies,  which  so  ennoble  and  adorn  the  human 
being  and  render  him  the  true  image  of  his  Maker,  as 
our  own  most  beautiful^ystem  of  Confederated  Repub- 
lics will  then  present. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  done.  The  great  importance 
nnd  interest  of  the  topic  I  have  so  unworthily  discussed, 
must*be  my  apology  for  having  detained  you  so  long. 
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EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  VIRGINIA. 

CmtribuHona  lo  the  EccletUuiUtA  WMiary  of  ike  UnUti 
States  of  America — VtrginitL  Jt  ^arrtHoe  ofEtemis  con- 
nected with  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  ProiesUmi  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Virginia.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix^ 
containing  the  Journals  qf  the  Conventions  in  FtrgMM, 
from  the  Commencement  to  the  Present  Time.  By  the 
Reverend  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.D.  Rector  ^  SL  Thoma^n 
Church,  AVfo  York.  Jfew  York:  PvhUshed  69  Harfcr 
and  Brothers, 

This  is  a  large  and  handsome  octavo  of  620  pages. 
The  very  cursory  examination  which  we  have  as  yet 
been  able  to  give  it,  will  not  warrant  us  in  speaking  of 
the  work  in  other  than  general  terms.  A  word  or  two, 
however,  we  may  say  in  relation  to  the  plan,  the  object, 
and  circumstances  of  publication,  with  some  few  obser- 
vations upon  points  which  have  attracted  our  especial 
attention. 

From  the  Preface  we  learn  that,  more  than  Ave  years 
ago,  the  author,  in  conjunction  with  the  Re^.  Edward 
Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  first  conceired  the  idea  of 
gathering  together  such  materials  for  the  History  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  as 
might  still  exist  either  in  tradition  or  in  the  manuscripts 
of  the  earlier  clergy.  That  these  materials  were  abun- 
dant might  rationally  be  supposed — still  they  were  to 
be  collected,  if  collected  at  all,  at  the  expense  of  much 
patience,  time,  and  labor,  from  a  widediversity  of  sources. 
Dr.  Hawks  and  his  associate,  however,  were  stimulated 
to  exertion  by  many  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
church.  The  plan  originally  proposed  was  merely,  if 
we  understand  it,  the  compilation  of  an  annalistic  jour- 
nal—- a  record  of  naked  facts,  to  be  subsequently  arranged 
and  shaped  into  narrative  by  the  pen  of  the  historio- 
grapher. In  the  prosecution  of  the  plan  thus  designed, 
our  author  and  his  coadjutor  were  successful  beyond 
expectation,  and  a  rich  variety  of  matter  was  collected 
Death,  at  this  period,  deprived  Dr.  Hawks  of  his  friend^s 
assistance,  and  left  him  to  pursue  his  labor  alone.  He 
now,  very  properly,  determined  upon  attempting,  him- 
self, the  execution  of  tlie  work  for  which  his  Annals 
were  intended  as  materid.  He  began  with  Virginia- 
selecting  it  as  the  oldest  State.  The  present  Tolume  is 
simply  an  experiment.  Should  it  succeed,  of  which 
tliere  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  we  shall  have  other 
volumes  in  turn — and  that,  we  suppose,  speedily,  for 
there  are  already  on  hand  sufficient  data  to  furnish  a 
history  of  "  each  of  the  older  dioccsses.** 

For  the  design  of  this  work — if  even  not  for  the  man- 
ner of  its  execution-^Dr.  Hawks  is  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  the  community  at  large.  He  lias  taken  nearly 
the  first  step  (a  step,  too,  of  great  decision,  interest  and 
importance)  in  the  field  of  American  Ecclesiastical  His* 
tory.  To  that  church,  especially,  of  which  he  is  so 
worthy  a  member,  he  has  rendered  a  service  not  to  be 
lightly  appreciated  in  the  extraordinary  dearth  of  ma- 
terials for  its  story.  In  regard  to  Protestant  Epiacopal- 
ism  in  America  it  may  be  safely  said  that,  prior  to  this 
publication  of  Dr.  Hawks,  there  were  no  written  me- 
morials extant,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ardiives  of 
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the  Oenenl  and  Diocesan  Meetings,  and  the  Journal 
of  Bisbop  White.  For  other  religious  denominations 
the  mdaid  of  history  is  more  abundant,  and  it  would 
be  veil,  if  following  the  suggestions  and  example  of 
ODT  aothor,  Christians  of  all  sects  would  exert  them- 
aeha  for  the  coUeciion  and  preservation  of  what  is  so 
important  to  the  cauae  of  our  National  Ecclesiastical 
lilentuie. 

The  History  of  any  Religion  is  necessarily  a  very 
ki^  portioQ  of  the  History  of  the  people  who  profess 
it   And  regarded  in  this  point  of  view  the  *' A'orrolive'* 
of  Dr.  Havics  will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  Virginia. 
It  cooBMiDees  with  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony — 
with  the  dajTS  when  the  first  church  was  erected  in 
Vii*iju»— that  very  church  whose  hoary  ruins  stand 
ao  tnoqnilly  tonlay  in  the  briar-encumbered  grave- 
yard at  Jamestown — with  the  memorable  epoch  when 
Smith,  beiag  received  into  the  council,  partook,  with 
his  riral,  the  President,  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Sopper,  and  Virginia  "  commenced  its  career  of  civili- 
ZBlion"  with  the  most  impressive  of  Christian  solemni- 
ties  Bringing  down  the  affiiirs  of  the  church  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Reverend  William  Meade,  D.D.  as 
Asistant  Bishop  of  Virginia,  the  narration  concludes 
with  a  hi^y  gratifying  account  of  present  prosperity. 
The  diooeas  is  said  to  possess  more  than  one  hundred 
churches,  "some  of  them  the  fruit  of  reviving  zeal  in 
parishes  which  once  flourished,  but  have  long  been  al- 
most dead,"   Above  seventy  clergymen  are  in  actual 
serriee.    There  is  a  large  missionary  fund,  a  part  of 
which  lies  idle,  because  missionaries  are  not  to  be  had. 
Much  reliance  is  placed,  however,  upon  the  Seminary 
at  Alexandria.    This  institution  has  afforded  instrucp 
tion,  daring  the  last  three  years,  to  sixty  candidates  for 
orders,  and  has  given  uo  less  than  thirty-six  ministers 
to  the  Epijcopalty. 

We  will  mention,  briefly,  a  few  of  the  most  striking 
poinu  of  the  History  before  us.    At  page  48,  are  some 
remarks  in  reply  to  Burk's  insinuation  of  a  persecuting 
and  intolerant  spirit  in  the  early  colonial  religion  of  the 
Slate— on  insinuation  based  on  no  better  authority  than 
a  statement  in  "certain  ancient  records  of  the  province" 
concerning  the  trial,  condenmation,  and  execution  by 
^Tty  of  a.  woman,  for  the  crime  of  witchcraft  Dr.  Hawks 
Tery  justly  observeSythat  even  if  the  supposed  execution 
did  aclaaUy  take  place,  it  cannot  sanction  the  inferences 
wh'ch  are  deduced  from  it.    Evidence  is  wanting  that 
the  judgment  was  rendered  by  an  ecclesiastical  power. 
Wiichciaft  was  an  ofience  cognizable  by  the  common 
courts  of  law,  having  been  made  a  felony,  without  ben^ 
fit  of  clergy,  by  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  first  statute 
of  James  I,  enacted  in  1603.    So  that,  allowing  the 
prisoner  to  have  sufiered,  her  death,  says  our  author, 
cannot  more  properly  be  changed  to  the  ecclesiastical, 
than  to  the  civ^  authority.    But  in  point  of  fact,  the 
trial  alluded  to  by  Burk,  (see  Appendix  xxxi,)  can  be 
no  other  than  that  of  the  once  notorious  Grace  Sher- 
wood.   And  this  trial,  we  are  quite  certain,  took  place 
before  a  civil  tribunal    Besides,  (what  is  most  especi- 
ally to  the  purpose)  the  accused  though  found  guilty, 
and  condemned,  was  never  extcuUtL 

Some  observations  of  our  author  upon  a  circumstance 
which  History  has  connected  with  the  secular  feelings 
of  the  colony,  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  men  of 
liberal  opinions.    We  allude  to  the  fact  that  when  one 


of  the  colony's  agents  in  England  (George  Sandys,  we 
believe)  took  it  upon  himself  to  petition  Parliament,  in 
the  name  qf  his  amaUtuentSf  for  the  restoration  of  the 
old  company,  the  colony  formally  disavowed  the  act 
and  begged  permission  to  remain  under  ihe  royal  gov- 
emmenL  Now,  Burk  insists  that  this  disavowal  was 
induced  solely  by  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England, 
for  whose  overthrow  the  Puritans  were  imagined  to  be 
particularly  zealous.  Witli  Dr.  Hawks  we  protest 
against  the  decision  of  the  historian.  It  can  be  viewed 
in  no  other  light  than  that  of  an  eilbrt  (brought  about, 
perhaps,  by  love  of  our  political  institutions,  yet  still 
exceedingly  disingenuous)  to  apologise  for  th6  kryalty  of 
Virginia — to  apologise  for  our  foreiathera  having  felt 
what  not  to  have  felt  would  have  required  an  apology 
indeed !  By  faith,  by  situation,  by  habits  and  by  edu- 
cation they  bad  been  taught  to  be  loyal — and  with 
them,  consequently,  loyalty  was  a  virtue.  But  if  it 
was  indeed  a  crime — ^if  Virginia  has  committed  an  in* 
expiable  offence  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the 
Dictator,  (we  shall  not  say  of  the  Commonwealth)  let 
not  the  Church — ^in  the  name  of  every  thing  reasonable 
— let  not  the  Church  be  saddled  with  her  iniquity — ^let 
not  political  prejudices,  always  too  readily  excited,  bi 
now  enlisted  against  the  religion  we  cherisK,  by  insinu- 
ations artfully  introduced,  that  the  loyalty  of  the  State 
was  involved  in  its  creed — that  through  faith  alone  it 
remained  a  slave — and  that  its  love  of  monarchy  was  a 
mere  necessary  consequence  of  its  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  England. 

While  upon  this  subject  we  beg  leave  to  refer  our  ^ 
readera  to  some  remarks,  (from  the  pef^of  Judge  Bever- 
ley Tucker)  which  appeared  under  the-Critical  head  of 
our  Messenger  before  the  writer  of  this  article  assumed 
the  Editorial  duties.  The  remarks  of  which  we  speak, 
are  in  reply  to  the  aspersions  of  Mr.  George  Bancroft, 
who,  in  his  late  History  of  the  United  States,  with 
every  intention  of  paying  Virginia  a  compliment,  ac- 
cuses her  of  disloyalty,  immediately  before,  and  during 
the  Protectorate.  Of  such  an  accusation,  (for  Hening's 
suggestions,  upon  pages  513  and  586,  of  the  Statutes  at 
Large  cannot  be  considered  as  such)  we  had  never  seri- 
ously dreamed  prior  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Bancroft's 
work,  and  that  Mr.  Bancroft  himself  should  never  have 
dreamed  of  it,  we  were  sufiiciently  convinced  by  the 
arguments  of  Judge  Tucker.  We  allude  to  these 
arguments  now,  with  the  view  of  apprizing  such  of  our 
readera  as  may  remember  them,  that  the  author  of  the 
History  in  question,  in  a  late  interview  with  Dr.  Hawks, 
has  ''disclaimed  the  intention  of  representing  Virginia 
as  wanting  in  loyalty."  All  parties  would  have  been 
better  pleased  with  Mr.  B.  had  he  worded  his  disclaimer 
so  as  merely  to  assure  us  that  in  representing  Virginia 
as  disloyal  he  has  found  himself  in  error. 

We  will  take  the  liberty  of  condensing  here  such  of 
the  leading  points  on  both  sides  of  the  debated  question 
as  may  either  occur  to  us  pereonally  or  be  suggested  by 
those  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  In  proof  of 
Vii^inia's  disloyalty  it  is  said : 

1.  There  is  a  deficiency  of  evidence  to  establish  the 
fact,  (a  fact  much  insisted  upon)  that  on  the  death  of 
the  governor,  Matthews,  in  the  beginning  of  1659,  a  tu- 
multuous assemblage  resolved  to  throw  off  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Protectorate,  and  repairing  to  the  residence 
of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  then  living  in  retirement,  re- 
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quested  him  to  resume  the  direction  of  the  colony;  If 
such  had  been  the  fact,  existing  records  would  have 
shown  it — ^but  they  do  not  Moreover,  these  records 
show  that  Berkeley  was  elected  precisely  as  the  other 
governors  had  been,  in  Virginia,  during  the  Protectorate. 

5.  After  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  and  the  fall  of  Montrose 
Virginia  passed  an  act  of  8urrender-~she  was  therefore 
in  favor  of  the  Parliament. 

8.  The  Colonial  Legislature  claimed  the  supreme 
power  as  residing  within  ilseIC  In  this  it  evinced  a 
wish  to  copy  the  Parliament — to  which  it  was  therefore 
favorable. 

4»  Cromwell  acted  magnanimously  towards  Virginia. 
The  lernis  of  the  article  in  the  Treaty  of  Surrender  by 
whidi  Virginia  stipulated  for  a  trade  free  as  that  of  Eng- 
land, were  faithfully  observed  till  the  Restoration.  The 
Protector's  Navigation  Act  was  not  enforced  in  Virgi- 
nia. Cromwell  being  thus  lenient,  Virginia  must  have 
beeti  satisfied. 

6.  Virginia  elected  her  own  governors.  Bennett, 
Digges,  and  Matthews,  were  commonwealth's  men. 
Therefore  Virginia  was  republican. 

6.  Virginia  was  infected  with  republicanism.  She 
wished  to  set  up  for  herself.  Thus  intent,  she  demands 
of  Berkeley  a  distinct  acknowledgement  of  her  asseni- 
b]y*s  supremacy.  His  reply  was  **  I  am  but  the  ser- 
vant of  the  assembly."  Berkeley,  therefore,  was  re- 
publican, and  his  tumultuous  election  proves  nothing 
but  the  republicanism  of  Vii^ginia. 

These  arguments  are  answered  in  order,  thus: 

1.  The  fact  of  the  "tumultuous  assemblage,"  &c  might 
have  existed  without  such  fact  appearing  in  the  records 
spoken  of.  For  these  records  are  manifestly  incomplete. 
Some  whole  documents  are  lost,  and  parts  of  many. 
Granting  that  Berkeley  was  elected  precisely  in  the  usu- 
al way,  it  does  not  disprove  that  a  multitude  urged  him 
to  resume  his  old  office.  The  election  is  a\\  of  which 
these  records  would  speak.  But  the  adl  lo  pffiee  might 
have  been  a  popular  movement — the  election  quite  as 
usual.  This  latter  was  left  to  go  on  in  the  old  mode, 
probably  because  it  was  well  known  "  that  those  who 
were  to  make  it  were  cavaliers.'* 

Moreover^— Beverley,  Burk,  Chahners  and  Holmes 
are  all  direct  testimony  in  favor  of  the  "  tumultuous  as- 
semblage." 

8.  The  act  of  surrender  was  in  self-defence,  when 
resistance  would  have  availed  nothing.  Its  terms  evince 
no  acknowledgment  of  authority,  but  mere  submission 
to  force.  They  contain  noi  one  word  recognizing  the 
rightful  power  of  Psriiament,  nor  impeaching  that  of  the 

king. 

3.  The  "claiming  the  supreme  power,"  &c  proves 
any  thing  but  the  fealty  of  the  Colonial  Legislature  to 
the  Commonwealth.  According  to  Mr.  Bancroft  him- 
self, Virgjunians  in  1619  "first  set  the  world  the  exam- 
ple of  equal  representation."  "  From  that  time"  (we 
here  quote  the  words  of  Judge  Tucker,)  "  they  held 
that  the  supreme  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Colo- 
nial Parliament,  then  established,  and  of  the  king  as 
king  of  Virginia.  Now  the  authority  of  the  king  being 
at  an  end,  and  no  successor  being  acknowledged,  it  fol- 
lowed, as  a  corollary  from  their  principles,  that  no  power 
remained  but  that  of  the  assembly," — and  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  they  mean  by  claiming  the  supreme  power 
as  residing  in  the  Colonial  Legislature. 


4.  Chalmers,  Beverley,  H^mea,  Marshall  and  Ro- 
liertsoD  speak,  positively,  of  great  discontents  ocosioo* 
ed  by  restrictioas  and  oppressions  upon  Virginian  com* 
merce:  and  a  Memonal  in  behalf  of  the  trade  of  the 
State  presented  to  the  Protector,  mentions  **tke  pttr 
pianien*  general  eomplauUt  lAaC  Uuif  ore  the  iwreAsnl'i 
tUnea*^  as  a  consequence  of  "  tAat  jfd  ^  AasjgsliM.* 

5.  It  is  probable  that  Bennett^  Digges,  and  Matthewi^ 
(granting  Bennett  to  have  been  disloyal)  weie  ibrced 
upon  the  colony  by  Cromwell,  whom  Robertson  (os  tiie 
authority  of  Beverley  and  Chalmers,)  asserts  to  kfe 
navMd  the  governors  during  the  Protectorate.  The  eiec* 
tion  was  possibly  a  mere  form.  The  use  of  the  equiTo* 
cal  word  named,  is,  as  Judge  Tucker  remarks,  a  proof 
that  the  historian  was  not  speaking  at  random.  He 
does  not  say  appointed.  They  were  named— with  no 
possibility  of  their  nomination  being  rejected— 4S  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  frequently  named 
in  England.  But  Bennett  was  a  staunch  loyalist— a 
&ct  two  well  known  in  Virginia  to  need  prooC 

6.  The  reasoning  here  is  reasoning  in  a  cirde.  Tirp- 
nia  is  first  declared  republican.  From  this  sssoioed 
fact,  deductions  are  made  which  prove  Berkeley  so-nod 
Berkeley's  republicanism,  thus  proved,  is  made  U>  estab- 
lish that  of  Virginia.  But  Berkeley's  answer  (from 
which  Mr.  Bancroft  has  extracted  the  words  <*I  am  ImC 
the  servant  of  the  Assembly")  runs  thus. 

"  You  desire  me  to  do  that  concerning  your  titles  and 
claims  to  land  in  tliis  northern  part  of  America,  which  I 
am  in  no  capacity  to  do ;  for  I  am  but  the  servant  cf 
the  Assembly:  neiiher  do  they  arrogate  to  titemuba 
any  power  fartker  than  tkemieerabledieiraetionein  Englead 
force  them  to.  For  when  God  shall  be  pleased  to  take 
away  and  dissipate  the  unnatural  divisions  of  their 
native  country,  they  will  immtdialely  reium  to  their  pn- 
fesnd  obedience,**  Smith's  New  Yoric  It  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Bancroft  has  been  disingenuous  in  quoting  only 
a  portion  of  this  sentence.  The  whole  proves  inconiesu- 
bly  that  neither  Berkeley  nor  the  Assembly  arrogeUi  t» 
themidvei  any  power  beyond  what  they  were  ^firreed  to  » 
stime  by  cireumstancea — ^in  a  word,  it  proves  their  loyalty. 
But  Berkeley  was  loyal  beyond  dispute.  J^orwei,  Id 
his  "  Journal  of  a  Vojrage  to  Virginia,"  states  that 
'*  Berkeley  showed  great  respect  to  all  the  royal  party 
who  made  that  colony  their  refuge.  His  house  wd 
purse  were  open  to  all  so  qualified."  The  same  jour- 
nalist was  "  sent  over,  at  Berkeley's  expense,  to  find  o«t 
the  King  in  Holland,  and  liave  an  interview  with  him.'' 

To  these  arguments  in  favor  of  Virginia's  loyally 
may  be  added  the  following. 

1.  Contemporaries  of  Cromwell — men  who  were  bosy 
in  the  great  actions  of  tlie  day — have  left  descendaiiis 
in  Virginia — descendants  in  whose  families  the  feyiiiy 
of  Virginia  is  a  cherished  iradUion. 

2.  The  question,  being  one  of  faet^^  mistake  couM 
hardly  have  been  made  originally — or,  if  so  made, 
could  not  have  been  perpetuated.  Now  all  the  early 
historians  call  Virginia  loyal. 

3.  The  cavaliers  in  England  (as  we  learn  from  Bntiih 
authorities)  looked  upon  Virginia  as  a  place  of  refuge; 

4.  Holmes'  Annals  make  the  population  of  the  stale, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  in  England, 
about  20,000.  Of  these  let  us  suppose  only  10,000 
loyal.  At  the  Restoration  the  same  Annals  make  the 
population  30,000.  Here  is  an  increase  of  10,000,  whkh 
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altogether,  or  nearly  so,  of  loyalists, 
fir fiw  aken  had  reoMmJor  coming  mfer.  The  loyalists 
are  nor  therefore  double  the  republicans,  and  Virginia 
mostbebyaL 

5.  Cromwell  was  always  suspicious  of  Virginia.  Of 
this  there  are  many  proofs.  One  of  them  may  be  found 
in  the  fiKt  that  when  the  state,  sympathizing  with  the 
Tictijw  of  Claiborne's  oppression,  (a  felon  employed 
bj  Cromwell  to  "  root  out  popery  in  Maryland**)  afTord- 
ed  iheiB  a  refuge,  she  was  sternly  reprimanded  by  the 
Protector,  and  admonished  to  keep  a  guard  on  her 
aciioos. 

«.  A  pamphlet  called  "  Virginia's  Cure,  an  AdTisiye 
NarratiTe  concerning  Vii^'nia,"  printed  in  1661,  speaks 
of  the  people  as  •*  men  which  generally  bear  a  great 
lore  to  the  stated  constitutions  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  her  government  and  public  worship;  which 
gave  us  the  advantage  of  liberty  to  use  it  constantly 
amoo^  them,  after  the  naval  force  had  reduced  the 
cohay  under  the  power  (but  never  to  the  obedtenee)  of  the 
usnfpers.»» 

1  John  Hammond,  in  a  book  entitled  "Leah  and 
Rad>c(l,  or  the  two  fruitful  Sisters  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,"  printed  in  1656,  speaking  of  the  State 
during  the  Protectorate,  has  the  words  "  Virginia  being 
^hoU  fir  BMnoreAy." 

a  Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Charles  I,  Virginia 
passed  an  Act  making  it  high  ireaam  to  justify  his 
murder,  or  to  acknowledge  the  Parliament,  The  Act 
is  not  so  much  as  the  terms  of  the  Act. 

Lastly.  The  distinguishing  features  of  Virginian  cha- 
racter at  present— features  of  a  marked  nature — ^not 
elsewhere  to  be  met  with  in  America— and  evidently 
akin  to  that  chivalry  which  denoted  the  Cavaliei^-can 
be  in  no  manner  so  well  accounted  for  as  by  considering 
them  the  i^nU  bt  a  devoted  loyalty. 

At  page  1«  of  the  work  before  us,  Dr.  Hawks  has 
entered  into  a  somewhat  detailed  statement  (involving 
much  information  to  us  entirely  new)  concerning  the 
celebrated  "Parson's  cause"— the  church's  controversy 
^ith  the  laity  on  the  subject  of  payments  in  money 
lubstitnted  for  paymenU  in  tobacco.  It  was  this  con- 
troversy which  first  elicited  the  oratorical  powers  of 
Patrick  Henry,  and  our  author  dwells  with  much  em- 
phasis, and  no  little  candor,  upon  the  fascinating  abili- 
ties which  proved  so  unexpectedly  fatal  to  the  clerical 
interest. 

On  page  160  are  some  farther  highly  interesting 
reminiscences  of  Mr.  Henry.  The  opinion  of  Wirt 
'i»  considered  unfounded,  that  the  great  orator  was  a 
believer  in  Christianity  without  having  a  preference  for 
any  of  the  forms  in  which  it  is  presented.  We  are  glad 
to  find  that  Mr.  Wirt  was  in  error.  The  Christian 
rtligion,  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  must  assume  a 
iUtind  farm  of  profesnon-^or  it  is  worth  little.  An 
avowal  of  a  merely  general  Christianity  is  little  better 
than  an  avowal  of  none  at  all.  Patrick  Henry,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hawks,  was  of  the  Episcopalian  fairh.  That 
at  any  period  of  his  life  ho  was  an  unbeliever  is  expli- 
citly denied,  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  letter,  in  pos- 
session of  oar  author,  contaiaing  information  of  Mr.  H. 
derived  from  his  widow  and  descendants. 

It  is  with  no  little  astonishment  that  we  have  seen 
Dr.  Hawks  accused  of  illiberality  in  his  few  remarks 
upon  "that  noble  monument  of  liberty,"  the  Jictfor  Uu 


EeUMiskment  qf  Rdigious  Freedom.  K  therv  is  any 
thing  beyond  simple  justice  in  his  observations  we,  for 
our  own  parts,  cannot  perceive  iL  No  respect  for  the 
civil  services,  or  the  unquestionable  mental  powers  of 
Jefferson,  shall  blind  us  to  his  iniquities.  That  our 
readers  may  judge  for  themselves  we  quote  in  full  the 
sentences  which  have  been  considered  as  objectionable. 

"We  arc  informed  by  him  (Jefferson)  that  an  amend- 
ment was  proposed  to  the  Preamble,  by  the  insertion 
of  the  name  of  our  Saviour  before  the  words  **  The 
Holy  Author  of  our  Religion."    This  could  at  most 
have  had  no  other  effect  upon  the  enacting  clause,  but 
that  of  granting  the  utmost  freedom  to  all  denominations 
professing  to  otcn  and  xoorship  Christ,  without  affording 
undue  preference  to  any ;  and  against  this,  it  would  bo 
unreasonable  to  object.    Certain  it  is,  that  more  than 
this  had  never  been  asked  by  any  religious  denomina- 
tion in  Virginia,  in  any  petition  presented  against  the 
Church ;  the  public,  therefore,  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  such  an  amendmenU     The  proposed  alteration, 
however,  was  rejected,  and  it  is  made  the  subject  of 
triumph  that  the  law  was  left,  in  the  words  of  its  author, 
*to  comprehend  within  the  mantle  of  its  protection  the 
Jew  and  the  Gentile,  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan, 
the  Hindoo,  and  Infidel  of  every  denomination.'    That 
these  various  classes  should  have  been  protected  both 
in  person  and  property,  is  obviously  the  dictate  of  jus^ 
tice,  of  humanity,  and  of  enlightened  policy.     But  it 
surely  was  not  necessary,  in  securing  to  them  such  pro- 
tection, to  degrade,  not  the  establishment,  but  Chris- 
tianity itself  to  a  level  with  the  voluptuousness  of  Ma- 
homet, or  the  worship  of  Juggernaut ;  and  if  it  be  true 
that  there  is  danger  m  an  established  alliance  between 
Christianity  and  the  civil  power,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  there  Js  another  alliance  not  less  fatal  to  the  hap- 
piness and  subversive  of  the  intellectual  freedom  of 
man — it  is  an  alliance  between  the  civil  authority  and 
infidelity  ;  which,  whether  formally  recognized  or  not, 
if  permitted  to  exert  its  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  will 
be  found  to  be  equally  ruinous  in  its  results.    On  this 
subject,  Revolutionary  France  has  once  read  to  the 
world  an  impressive  lesson,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
not  speedily  be  forgotten." 

In  Chapter  xii,  the  whole  history  of  the  Glebe  Law 
of  1802 — a  law  the  question  of  whose  constitutionality 
is  still  undetermined — is  detailed  with  much  candor,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  calm  inquiry.  A  vivid  picture  is  exhibited 
of  some  desecrations  which  have  been  consequent  upon 
the  sale. 

In  Chapter  xiii,  is  an  exceedingly  well-written  me- 
moir of  our  patriarchal  bishop  llie  Right  Reverend 
Richard  Channing  Moore.  From  this  memoir  wc  must 
be  permitted  to  extract  a  single  passage  of  peculiar  in- 
terest. 

"  It  was  at  one  of  his  stated  lectures  in  the  church, 
(St.  Andrew's  in  Staten  Island)  that  af\er  the  usual  ser- 
vices had  concluded,  and  the  benediction  been  pro- 
nounced, he  sat  down  in  his  pulpit  waiting  for  the  peo- 
ple to  retire.  To  his  great  surprise,  he  soon  observed 
that  not  an  individual  present  seemed  disposed  to  leave 
the  Church  ;  and  after  the  interval  of  a  few  minutes, 
during  which  a  perfect  silence  was  maintained,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  congregation  arose,  and  respectfully 
requested  him  to  address  those  present  a  second  time. 
After  sinking  a  hymn,  the  bishop  delivered  to  them  a 
second  d^course,  and  once  more  dismissed  the  people 
with  the  blessing.  But  the  same  state  of  feeling  which 
had  before  kept  them  in  their  seats,  still  existed,  and  ' 
once  more  did  they  solicit  the  preacher  to  address  them. 
Accordingly  he  delivered  to  tnem  a  third  sermon,  and 
at  its  close,  exhausted  by  the  labor  in  which  he  had 
been  en|;aged,  he  informed  them  of  the  impossibility  of 
continumg  the  services  on  his  part,  once  more  blessed 
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iliem  and  afTectionately  entreated  them  to  retire  to  their 
homes.  It  was  within  the  apace  of  six  weeks,  aAer  the 
scene  above  described,  that  more  thnn  sixty  members  of 
the  congregation  became  communicants;  and  in  the 
coarse  of  the  year  more  than  one  hundred  knelt  around 
the  chancel  of  Sl  Andrew's  who  had  never  knelt  there 
before  as  partakers  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per." 

The  historical  portion  of  the  work  before  us  occupies 
about  one  half  of  its  pages.  The  other  half  embraces 
"Journals  of  the  Conventions  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  Dioeess  of  Virginia — ^from  17S5  to 
1S35,  inclusive."  It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  great  value  to  the  church  of  such  a  compila- 
tion. Very  few,  if  any,  complete  sets  of  dioeesap  Jour- 
nals of  Conventions  are  in  existence.  We  will  conclude 
our  notice,  by  heartily  recommending  the  entire  volume, 
as  an  important  addition  to  our  Civil  as  well  as  Ecclesi- 
astical History. 

PHRENOLOGY. 

Phrendogy^  and  the  Mor«i  Infiuenee  of  Phrenology : 
Arrvngtd  for  General  Study^  and  the  Purpoeee  qf  Eduea- 
Uan,froM  the  first  published  works  of  Gall  and  Spurzheinif 
to  the  latest  discoveries  of  the  present  period.  By  Mrs.  X.. 
Miles,  Philadelphia:  Carey,  Lea,  and  Blanehard. 

Phrenok)gy  is  no  longer  to  be  laughed  at.  It  is  no 
longer  laughed  at  by  men  of  common  understanding. 
It  has  assumed  the  majesty  of  a  science ;  and,  as  a 
science,  ranks  among  the  most  important  which  can 
engage  the  attention  of  thinking  beings — this  too,  whe- 
ther we  consider  it  merely  as  an  object  of  speculative 
inquiry,  or  as  involving  consequences  of  the  highest 
practical  magnitude.  As  a  study  it  is  very  extensively 
accredited  in  Germany,  in  France,  in  Scotland,  and  in 
both  Americas.  Some  of  ks  earliest  and  most  violent 
opposers  have  been  converted  to  its  doctrines.  We  may 
instance  George  Combe  who  wrote  the  "Phrenology." 
Nearly  all  Edinburgh  has  been  brought  over  to  belief— 
in  spite  of  the  Review  and  its  ill  sustained  opinions. 
Yet  these  latter  were  considered  of  so  great  weight  that 
Dr.  Spurzheim  was  induced  to  visit  Scotland  for  the 
purpose  of  refuting  them.  There,  with  the  Edinbuigh 
Review  in  one  hand,  and  a  brain  in  the  other,  he  de- 
livered a  lecture  before  a  numerous  assembly,  among 
whom  was  the  author  of  tlie  most  virulent  attack  which 
perhaps  the  science  has  ever  received.  At  this  single 
lecture  he  is  said  to  have  gained  five  hundred  converts 
to  Phrenology,  and  the  Northern  Athens  is  now  the 
strong  hold  of  the  faith. 

In  regard  to  the  uses  of  Phrenology — its  most  direct, 
and,  perhaps,  most  salutary,  is  that  of  self-examinati4fn 
4md  selfknowledge.  It  b  contended  that,  with  proper 
«aution,  and  well-directed  inquiry,  individuals  may  ob- 
tain, through  the  science,  a  perfectly  accurate  estimate 
of  their  own  moral  capabilities — and,  thus  instructed, 
will  be  the  better  fitted  for  decision  in  regard  to  a  choice 
of  offices  and  duties  in  life.  But  there  are  other  and 
scarcely  less  important  uses  too  numerous  to  mention — 
at  least  here. 

The  beautiful  little  work  now  before  us  was  originally 
printed  in  London  In  a  manner  sufficiently  quainL  The 
publication  consisted  of  forty  cards  contained  in  a  box 
resembling  a  small  pocket Tolume.  An  embossed  head 
accompanied  the  cordfl^  giving  at  a  glance  the  relative 


situations  and  proportions  of  each  organ,  and  superse- 
ding altogether  the  necessity  of  a  busL  This  head 
served  as  an  Index  to  the  explanations  of  the  system. 
The  whole  formed  a  lucid,  compact,  and  portable  oom- 
pend  of  Phrenok)gy.  The  present  edition  of  the  work, 
however,  is  preferable  in  many  respects,  and  is  indeed 
exceedingly  neat  and  convenient— we  presume  that  it 
pretends  to  be  nothing  more. 

The  Faculties  are  divided  into  hisHneiht  Propensities 
and  Sentiments  and  Intdleetuai  FaeuUies,  The  Iniiinc- 
tive  Propensities  and  Sentiments  are  subdivided  ioU) 
Domestic  JtffeetionSf  embracing  Amativeneas,  Philopro- 
genitiveness,  Inhabitiveness,  and  Attachment — Prtset' 
vatiioe  Faculties,  embracing  Combativeness,  Destructive- 
ness,  and  Gustativeness — Prudentud  Sentiments,  em- 
bracing Acquisitiveness,  Secretiveness,  and  Cantion- 
ness — Regulating  Powers,  including  Self- Esteem,  Love 
of  Approbation,  Conscientiousness,  and  Firmness^ 
Imaginatioe  Faculties,  containing  Hope,  Ideality,  and 
Marvellousness— and  Mond  Sentiment*,  under  which 
head  come  Benerolence,  Veneration,  and  Imitation. 
The  InteUeetud  Faculties  are  divided  into  Obserring 
Faculties,  vir ;  Individuality,  Form,  Size,  Weight,  Co- 
lor, Order,  and  Number-^Seifn^ifk  Faculties,  y'm  Con- 
structiveness.  Locality,  Time,  and  Tune — RtfUcling 
Faculties,  viz:  Eventuality,  Comparison,  Cosuality  and 
Wit — and  lastly,  the  Subservient  Faculty,  which  is  Laii- 
guage.  This  classification  is  arranged  with  sufficient 
clearness,  but  it  would  require  no  great  degree  of  acumeo 
to  show  that  to  mere  perspicuity  points  of  vitAl  impor- 
tance to  the  science  have  been  sacrificecL 

At  page  17  is  a  brief  chapter  entitled  a  Survey  of  Cmh 
tour,  well  conceived  and  well  adapted  to  its  purpose 
which  is — to  convey  by  a  casual  or  superficial  view  of 
any  head,  an  idea  of  what  propensities,  sentin^ents,  or 
faculties,  most  distinguish  the  individual.  It  is  here 
remarked  that  **  any  faculty  may  be  possessed  in  per- 
fection without  showing  itself  in  a  prominence  or  bump,'' 
(a  fact  not  often  attended  to)  *'  it  is  only  where  one  oigan 
predominates  above  those  nearest  to  it,  that  it  becoooes 
singly  perceptible.  Whore  a  number  of  contiguons 
organs  are  large,  there  will  be  a  general  fulness  of  that 
part  of  the  head." 

Some  passages  in  Mrs.  Miles'  little  book  have  a  very 
peculiar  interest.    At  page  26  we  find  what  follows. 

"  The  cerebral  organs  are  double,  and  inhabit  bolh 
sides  of  the  head,  from  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  neck  at  the  nape.  They  act  in  unison,  and 
produce  a  single  impression,  as  from  the  double  organs 
of  sight  and  hearing.  The  loss  of  one  eye  does  not 
destroy  vision.  The  deafness  of  one  ear  does  not  w  holly 
deprive  us  of  hearing.  In  the  same  manner  Tiediriao 
reports  the  case  of  a  madman,  whose  disease  was  con- 
fined to  one  side  of  his  head,  the  patient  having  the 
power  to  perceive  his  own  malady,  with  the  unimpaired 
faculties  of  the  other  side.  It  is  no  uncommon  thmg  (o 
find  persons  acute  on  all  subjects  save  on»— thus  provin* 
the  possibility  of  a  partial  injury  of  the  brain,  or  the 
hypothesis  of  a  plurality  of  organs." 

In  the  chapter  on  Combativeness,  we  meet  with  the 
very  sensible  and  necessary  observation  that  we  must 
not  consider  the  possession  of  particular  and  instinctive 
propensities,  as  acquitting  us  of  responsibility  in  the 
indulgence  of  culpable  actions.  On  the  contrary  it  is 
the  perversion  of  our  faculties  which  causes  the  great- 
est misery  we  endure,  and  for  which  (having  the  free 
exercise  of  reason)  we  are  accountable  to  God. 
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TJM  foSowmg  is  qooted  from  Edunenritf  voL  tv. 

"AO  the  fiicaitiei  are  considered  capable  of  producing 
actioos  vhidi  are^ood,  and  it  is  not  to  be  admitted  that 
any  one  of  them  is  essentially,  and  in  itself  evU — but 
if  |tTen  way  to  beyond  a  certain  degree,  all  of  them 
(with  the  sole  exception  of  Ccnsdeniiousness)  may  lead 
to  results  which  are  improper,  injurious,  or  culiMLble." 

The  words  annexed  occur  at  page  108. 

"Anatomy  decides  that  the  brain,  notwithstanding 
the  softness  of  its  consistence,  gives  Mhape  to  the  eranhan, 
as  ihecrastaoeous  tenement  of  the  crab  is  adjusted  to  the 
aniraal  that  inhabits  iL  An  exception  is  made  to  this 
role  when  disease  or  ili-tieatment  injure  the  skuU." 

And  agaia  at  page  159. 

"By  appealing  to  Nature  herself,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doabted  that  certain  forms  of  the  head  denote  particu- 
lar talents  or  dispositions^  and  anatomists  find  that  the 
urfaee  of  the  Aram  presents  the  same  appearance  in 
shape  which  the  skull  exhibits  during  life.  Idiocy  is 
invanably  the  consequence  of  the  brain  being  too 
sma/i,  while  in  such  heads  the  animal  propensities  are 
generally  very  full." 

To  this  may  be  added  the  opinion  of  Gall,  that  a 
skull  which  is  large,  which  is  elevated  or  high  above  the 
ears,  and  in  which  the  head  is  well  developed  and 
thrown  forward,  so  as  to  be  nearly  perpendicular  with 
its  base,  may  be  presumed  to  lodge  a  brain  of  greater 
power  (whatever  may  be  its  propensities)  than  a  skull 
deficient  in  such  proportion. 

MAHMOUD. 

MahBumi,  JTew-ForXc  PubUahid  hy  Harper  and  BrO' 
then. 

Of  this  book — ^its  parentage  or  birth-place — we  know 
nothing  beyond  the  scanty  and  equivocal  information 
derirable  from  the  title-page,  and  from  the  brief  Adver- 
tisement prefixed  to  the  narrative  itself.  From  the  title- 
page  we  learn,  or  rather  we  do  nai  learn  that  Harper 
and  Brothers  are  the  publishers — ^for  although  we  are 
infarmed,  in  so  many  direct  words  that  such  is  the  fact, 
still  we  are  taught  by  experience  that,  in  the  booksell- 
ing Tocabulary  of  the  day,  the  word  publuhed  has  too 
eipaosive,  too  variable,  and  altogether  too  convenient 
a  meaning  to  be  worthy  of  very  serious  attention.  The 
Toluroes  before  us  are,  we  imagine,  (although  really 
without  any  good  reason  for  so  imagining,)  a  reprint 
from  a  London  publication.  It  is  quite  possible,  however, 
that  the  work  is  by  an  American  writer,  and  now,  as  it 
professes  to  be,  for  the  first  time  actually  published. 
From  the  Advertisement  we  understand  that  the  book 
is  a  combination  of  facts  derived  from  private  sources ; 
or  from  personal  observation.  We  are  told  that  '*  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  inferior  characters,  and 
the  trlfiing  accessories  necessary  to  blend  the  materials, 
and  impart  a  unity  to  the  rather  complex  web  of  the 
narrative,  the  whole  may  be  relied  upon  as  perfectly 
true." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  should  have  read  *'iMahmoutP* 
with  far  greater  pleasure  had  we  never  seen  the  Anas- 
tasius  of  Mr.  Hope.  That  most  excellent  and  vivid, 
(although  somewhat  immoral)  series  of  Turkish  pcunt- 
ings  is  still  nearly  as  fresh  within  our  memory  as  in 
the  days  of  perusal.  The  work  left  nothing  farther  to 
U;  tx(jccicd,  or  even  to  be  de/iircd,  in  rich,  bold,  vigo- 
ruui,  and  accurate  delineation  of  llic  scenery,  charac- 
ters, maimers,  aiid  peculiarities  of  the  region  to  whidi 


its  pages  were  devoted.  Nothing  less  than  the  con- 
sciousness of  superior  power  could  have  justified  any 
one  in  treading  in  the  steps  of  Mr.  Hope.  And,  cer- 
tainly, nothing  at  all,  under  any  circumstances  what- 
soever, could  have  justified  a  direct  and  palpable  copy 
of  Anastasius.    Yet  Mahmoud  is  no  better. 

GEORGIA  SCENES. 

Georgia  Scenes,  Ckaracters,  Incidents,  4^.  in  the  Firsl 
He^  Century  of  the  Republic  By  a  Notice  Georgian, 
Jiugusta,  Georgia 

This  book  has  reached  us  anonymously — not  to  say 
anomalously — yet  it  is  most  heartily  welcome.  The 
author,  whoever  he  is,  is  a  clever  fellow,  imbued  with 
a  spirit  of  the  truest  humor,-  and  endowed,  moreover, 
with  an  exquisitely  discriminative  and  penetrating  un- 
derstanding of  character  in  general,  and  of  Southern 
character  in  particular.  And  we  do  not  mean  to  speak 
of  human  character  exclusively.  To  be  sure,  our  Geor- 
gian is  ott  fait  here  too — he  is  learned  in  all  things  ap- 
pertaining to  the  biped  without  feathers.  In  regard, 
especially,  to  that  class  of  southwestern  mammalia  who 
come  under  the  generic  appellation  of  "savagerous 
wild  cats,"  he  is  a  very  Theophrastus  in  duodecimo. 
But  he  is  not  the  less  at  home  in  other  matters.  Of 
geese  and  ganden  he  is  the  La  Bruyere,  and  of  good- 
for>notiiing  horses  the  Rochefoucault. 

Seriously — if  this  book  were  printed  in  England  it 
would  make  the  fortune  of  its  author.  We  positively 
mean  what  we  say — and  are  quite  sure  of  being  sus- 
tained in  our  opinion  by  all  proper  judges  who  may  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  "  Georgia  Scenes,"^ 
and  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  sifXing  their  peculiar 
merits  firom  amid  the  gaucheries  of  a  Southern  publica- 
tion. Seldom — ^perhaps  never  in  our  lives — ^have  we 
laughed  as  immoderately  over  any  book  as  over  the 
one  now  before  us.  If  these  scenes  have  produced 
such  effects  upon  our  cachinnatory  nerves— upon  us 
who  are  not  "of  the  merry  mood,"  and|  moreover, 
have  not  been  unused  to  the  perusal  of  somewhat 
similar  things — ^we  are  at  no  loss  to  imagine  what  a 
hubbub  they  would  occasion  in  the  uninitiated  regions 
of  Cockaigne.  And  what  would  Christopher  North 
say  to  them? — ah,  what  would  Christopher  North  say? 
that  is  the  question.  Certainly  not  a  word.  But  we 
can  fancy  the  pureing  up  of  his  lips,  and  the  long,  loud, 
and  jovial  resonnation  of  his  wicked,  and  uproarious 
ha!  ha's! 

From  the  J^reface  to  the  Sketches  before  us  we  learn 
that  although  they  are,  generally,  nothing  more  than 
fanciful  combinations  of  real  incidents  and  characters, 
still,  in  some  instances,  the  narratives  are  literally  true. 
We  are  told  also  that  the  publication  of  these  phoes 
was  commenced,  rather  more  than  a  year  ago^  in  one 
of  the  Gazettes  of  the  State,  and  tliat  they  were  favor- 
ably received.  "For  the  last  six  months,"  says  the 
author,  "  I  have  been  importuned  by  persons  from  all 
quarters  of  the  State  to  give  them  to  the  public  in  the 
present  form."  This  speaks  well  for  the  Georgian  taste. 
But  that  the  publication  will  succeed,  in  the  bookselling 
sense  of  the  word,  is  problematical.  Thanks  to  the 
long  indulged  literary  supineness  of  the  Saoth,  her 
presses  are  not  as  apt  in  putting  forth  a  saleabk  book  as 
licr  sons  are  in  concocting  a  wise  one. 
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From  a  desire  of  concealing  the  auUior'a  name,  two 
different  signatures,  Baldwin  and  Hall,  were  used  in 
the  original  Sketches^  and,  to  save  trouble,  are  preserved 
in  the  present  volume.  With  tiie  exception,  however, 
of  one  scene,  '*The  Company  Drill,"  all  the  book  is 
tlie  production  of  the  same  pen.  The  first  article  in 
the  list  is  "  Georgia  Theatrics."  Our  friend  Hall,  in 
this  piece,  represents  himself  as  ascending,  about  eleven 
o^clock  in  the  forenoon  of  a  June  day,  '*a  long  and 
gentle  slope  in  what  was  called  the  Dark  Corner  of 
Lincoln  County,  Georgia."  Suddenly  his  ears  are  as- 
sailed by  loud,  profane,  and  boisterous  voices,  proceed- 
ing, apparently,  from  a  large  company  of  ragganiuffins, 
concealed  in  a  thick  covert  of  undergrowth  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  road. 

"You  kin,  kin  vou7 

"  Yes  I  kin,  and  am  able  to  do  it !  Boo-oo-oo-oo !  Oh 
wake  snakes  and  walk  your  chalks!  Brimstone  and 
fire !  Dont  hold  me  Nick  Stoval !  The  fight's  made  up, 
and  lets  go  at  it — my  soul  if  I  dont  jump  down  his 
throat,  and  gallop  every  chitterling  out  of  him  before 
you  can  say  *quit!' 

*'Now  Nick,  dont  hold  him!  Jist  let  the  wild  cat 
come,  and  Til  tame  him.  Ned  *l\  see  me  a  fair  fight — 
wont  you  Ned? 

"  Oh  yes ;  1*11  ate  you  a  fair  fight,  my  old  shoes  if  I 
dont. 

''That's  sufficient,  as  Tom  Haynes  said  when  he 
saw  the  ElephanL   Now  let  him  come!"  &c  &c  &c. 

And  now  the  sounds  assume  all  the  discordant  into- 
nations inseparable  from  a  Georgia  "rough  and  tumble" 
fight.  Our  traveller  listens  in  dismay  to  the  indications 
of  a  quick,  violent,  and  deadly  struggle.  With  the 
intention  of  aaing  as  pacificator,  he  dismounts  in  haste, 
and  hurries  to  the  scene  of  action.  Presently,  tlirough 
a  gap  Uk  the  thicket,  he  obtains  a  glimpse  of  one,  at 
least,  of  the  combatants.  This  one  appears  to  have  his 
antagonist  beneath  him  on  the  ground,  and  to  be  deal- 
ing on  the  prostrate  wretch  the  most  unmerciful  blows. 
Having  overcome  about  half  the  space  which  separated 
him  from  the  combatants,  our  friend  Hall  is  horror- 
■trickon  at  seeing  "  the  tippermost  make  a  heavy  plunge 
with  both  his  thumbs,  and  hearing,  at  the  same  instant, 
a  cry  in  the  accent  of  keenest  torture,  'Enough !  My 
eye's  out  !* " 

Rushing  to  the  rescue  of  the  mutilated  wretch  the 
traveller  is  surprised  at  finding  that  all  the  accomplices 
in  the  helhsh  deed  have  fied  at  his  approach — ^at  least 
so  ho«supposes,  for  none  of  them  are  to  be  seen. 

"  At  this  moment,"  says  the  narrator,  "  the  victor 
saw  me  for  the  first  time.  He  looked  excessively  em- 
barrassed, and  was  moving  off,  when  1  called  to  him  in 
a  tone  emboldened  by  the  sacredness  of  my  office,  and 
the  iniquity  of  his  crime,  *  come  back,  you  brute!  and 
assist  me  in  relieving  your  fellow  mortal,  whom  you 
have  ruined  forever!*  My  nideness  subdued  his  em- 
barrassment in  an  instant;  and  with  a  taunting  curl  of 
the  nose,  he  replied ;  you  need*nt  kick  before  you're 
spurred.  There  'ant  nobody  there,  nor  ba'nt  been 
nother.  I  was  jist  seein  how  I  could  'a*  fmd  !  So 
saying,  he  bounded  to  his  plow,  which  stood  in  the 
oorner  of  the  fence  about  fifly  yards  beyond  the  battle 
ground.'* 

All  that  had  been  seen  or  heard  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  Lincoln  rehearsal ;  in  which  all  the  parts 
of  all  the  characters,  of  a  Georgian  Coutrt-House  fight 
ha(^  been  sustained  by  the  youth  of  the  plough  sobta. 
The  whole  anecdote  b  told  with  a  raciness  and  vigor 
which  would  do  honor  to  the  pages  of  Blackwood. 


The  second  Article  is  "  The  Dance,  a  Peraonal  Ad- 
venture of  the  Author"  in  which  the  oddities  of  a  beck- 
wood  reel  are  depicted  with  inimitable  force,  fidehty 
and  picturesque  eficct.  "  The  Horse-swap**  is  a  vivid 
narration  of  an  encounter  between  the  wits  of  two  Geor- 
gian horse-jock  ies.  This  is  most  excellent  in  every  re- 
spect—but especially  so  in  its  delineations  of  Southern 
bravado,  and  the  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  evinced  in 
the  portraiture  of  the  steeds.  We  think  the  foUowing 
free  and  easy  sketch  of  a  iuus  superior,  in  joint  honor 
and  verisimiiiuiUey  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  have 
ever  seen. 

"During  this  harangue,  little  Bullet  looked  as  if  he 
understood  it  all,  believed  it,  and  was  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment to  verify  it.  He  was  a  horse  of  goodly  counte- 
nance, rather  expressive  of  vigilance  than  fire;  though 
an  unnatural  appearance  of  fierceness  was  thrown  into 
it,  by  the  loss  of  his  ears,  which  had  been  cropped  pretty 
close  to  his  head.  Nature  had  done  but  little  for  Bul- 
let's head  and  i^eck,  but  he  managed  in  a  great  measure 
to  hide  their  defects  by  bowing  perpetually.  He  bad 
obviously  sufTercd  severely  for  corn;  but  if  his  ribs  and 
hip  bones  had  not  disclosed  the  fact  he  never  would 
have  done  it;  for  he  was  in  all  respects  as  cheerful  and 
happy  as  if  he  commanded  all  the  com  cribs  and  fodder 
stacks  in  Georgia.  His  height  was  about  twelve  hands; 
but  as  his  shape  partook  somewhat  of  that  of  the  girsfie 
his  haunches  stood  much  lower.  They  were  short, 
straight,  peaked,  and  concave.  Bullet*s  tail,  ho«c> 
ver,  made  amends  for  all  his  defects.  All  that  the 
artist  could  do  to  beautify  it  had  been  done;  and  all  that 
horse  could  do  to  compliment  the  artist.  Bullet  did. 
His  tail  was  nicked  in  superior  style,  and  exhibited  the 
line  of  beauty  in  so  many  directions,  that  it  could  not 
fail  to  hit  the  most  fastidious  taste  in  some  of  thrm. 
From  tlie  root  it  dropped  into  a  graceful  festoon;  then 
rose  in  a  handsome  curve;  then  resumed  its  first  direc- 
tion; and  then  mounted  suddenly  upwards  like  a  cy- 
press knee  to  a  perpendicular  of  about  two  and  a  half 
mches.  The  whole  had  a  careless  and  bewitching  in- 
clination to  the  righL  Bullet  obviously  knew  where  bu 
beauty  lay,  and  took  all  occasions  to  display  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  If  a  stick  cracked,  or  if  any  one  moved 
suddenly  about  him  or  coughed,  or  hawked,  or  spt)ke  a 
little  louder  than  common,  up  went  Btillet's  tail  like 
lightning;  and  if  the  going  up  did  not  please,  the  r<Mi- 
ing  doutn  must  of  necessity,  for  it  was  as  different  from 
the  other  movement  ns  was  its  direction.  The  first  was 
a  bold  and  rapid  flight  upwards  usually  to  an  angle  of 
forty  five  degrees.  In  this  position  he  kept  his  iniere^- 
ing  appendage  until  he  satisfied  himself  inat  nothing  in 
particular  was  to  be  done;  when  he  commenced  drop* 
ping  it  by  half  inches,  in  second  beats — then  in  triple 
time — then  faster  and  shorter,  and  faster  and  sdiorter 
still,  until  it  finally  died  away  imperceptibly  into  its 
natural  position.  If  I  m'ght  compare  sights  to  sounds, 
I  should  say  its  tttUing  was  more  like  the  note  of  a 
locust  than  any  thing  else  in  nature." 

"The  character  of  a  Native  Georgian"  is  amusing, 
but  not  so  good  as  the  scenes  which  precede  and  succeed 
it.  Moreover  the  character  described  (a  practical  humo- 
rist) is  neither  very  original,  nor  appertaining  exclu- 
sively to  Georgia. 

"The  Fight"  although  involving  some  horrible  and 
disgusting  details  of  southern  barbarity  is  a  sketch 
unsurpassed  in  dramatic  vigor,  and  in  the  vivid  truth 
to  nature  of  one  or  two  of  the  personages  introduced. 
UneU  Tommy  Zoggtnj,  in  particular,  an  oracle  in  "rough 
and  tumbles,'*  and  Ransy  Sniffle,  a  misshapen  orthtn 
"  who  In  his  earlier  days  had  fed  copiously  upon  red 
clay  and  blackberries,"  and  all  the  pleasures  of  whose 
life  concentre  in  a  love  of  fiBticufiB--«r6  both  forcifale. 
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aoeomte  aad  ori^nal  generic  delineationt  of  real  exis- 
tences to  be  found  sparsely  in  Georgia,  Mississippi  and 
Looisiaiw,  and  very  plentifully  in  our-more  remote  set- 
ttemeots  and  territories.  This  article  would  positively 
miJce  the  fortune  of  any  British  periodicaL 

''The  Song"  is  a  burlesque  somewhat  overdone,  but 
upon  the  whole  a  good  caricature  of  Italian  bravura 
siBgiii£>  The  following  account  of  Miss  Aurelia  Emma 
Tiieodosia  Augusta  Crump's  execution  on  the  piano  is 


"  Miss  Crump  was  educated  at  Philadelphia ;  she  had 
been  taught  to  sing  by  Madam  Pi^gisqueaki,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Ma'm*selle  Crokifroggieita,  who  had  sung 
with  Madam  Catalan! ;  and  she  had  taken  lessons  on 
the  piano,  from  Signor  Buzzifuzzi,  who  had  played  with 
Pa^oinL 

"She  seated  herself  at  the  piano,  rocked  to  the  right, 
then  to  the  left, — leaned  forward,  then  backward,  and 
began.    She  placed  her  right  hand  about  midway  the 

*  keys,  and  btr  left  about  two  octaves  below  iL    She  now 
put  off  the  right  in  a-brisk  canter  up  the  treble  notes, 
and  the  kft  edler  iL    The  left  then  led  the  way  back, 
ind  the  right  pursued  it  in  like  manner.    The  right 
turned,  and  repeated  its  first  moTement;  but  the  left 
ouiniQ  it  this  time,  hopl  over  it,  and  flung  it  entirely 
off  the  track.    It  ^me  in  again,  however,  behind  the 
left  on  iia  return,  and  passed  it  in  the  same  style.  They 
now  became  highly  incensed  at  each  other,  and  met  furi- 
ously on  the  middle  ground.    Here  a  most  awful  con- 
flict ensued,  for  about  the  space  of  ten  seconds,  when 
the  ri^ht  whipped  ofl(  all  of  a  sudden,  as  I  thought,  fairly 
vanquished.    But  I  was  in  the  error,  against  whicli  Jack 
Randolph  cautions  us — *It  had  only  fallen  back  to  a 
stronger  position.'    It  mounted  upon  two  black  keys, 
and  commaneed  the  note  of  a  rattle-snake    This  had  a 
wonderful  effect  upon  the  left,  and  placed  the  doctrine 
of  snake  charming  beyond  dispute.    The  left  riished 
furiously  towards  it  repeatedly,  but  seemed  invariably 
panic  struck,  when  it  came  within  six  keys  of  it,  and  as 
invariably  retired  with  a  tremendous  roaring  down  the 
hiss  keys.    It  continued  its  assaults,  sometimes  by  the 
way  of  the  naturals,  sometimes  by  the  way  of  the 
sharps,  and  sometimes  by  a  zigzag,  through  both  ;  but 
all  its  attempts  to  dislodge  the  right  from  its  strong  hold 
proving  inAfiectual,  it  came  dose  up  to  its  adversary 
and  expired.'^ 

'the  "  Turn  OiU"  is  excellent — a  second  edition  of 
Miss  £dgeworth*s  **  Barring  Out,"  and  full  of  fine 
toQchcs  of  the  truest  humor.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Genista,  and  in  the  good  old  days  of /eaeues,  abbiselfoi, 
and  mpenanU — terms  in  very  common  use,  but  whose 
denfttion  we  have  always  been  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
Our  author  thus  learnedly  explains  the  riddle. 

• 

"  The  ftsau  was  a  sharpened  wire,  or  other  instru- 
ment, us»i  by  the  precc[>tor,  to  point  out  the  letters  to 
the  children,     mibbudfa  is  a  contraction  of  the  words 

*  a,  by  Itself,  a.*  It  was  usual,  when  either  of  the  vow- 
els constituted  a  syllable  of  a  word,  to  pronounce  it, 
and  denote  its  independent  character,  by  the  words  just 
mentioned^  thus;  *a  by  itself  a,  c-o-r-n  corn,  acorn' — 
e  by  itself  «,  v-i-1  vil,  evil  The  character  which  stands 
for  the  word  ^and*  (&)  was  probably  pronounoed  with 
the  same  accompaniment,  but  in  terms  borrowed  from 
the  Lath)   language,  thus:  *$t  per  $e  (by  itself)  &.' 

*  Hence  ajipersaiu.' " 

This  whole  story  forms  an  admirable  picture  of 
school-boy  democracy  in  the  woods.  The  itioiCer  refuses 
his  pupils  an  Easter  holiday ;  and  upon  repairing,  at 
the  osoaL  hour  of  the  fatal  day,  to  hia  school  house,  "  a 
log  pen  about  tw«ity  feet  square,"  tinds  every  avenue 
to  his  ingT^ss  fortified  and  barricadoed:  He  advances, 
and  is  assailed  by  a  whole  wilderness  of  sticks  from  the 


cracks.  Growing  desperate,  he  seizes  a  fence  rail,  and 
finally  succeeds  in  effecting  an  entrance  by  demolishing 
the  door.  He  is  soundly  flogged  however  for  his  pains, 
and  the  triumphant  urchins  suffer  him  to  escape  with 
his  life,  solely  upon  condition  of  their  being  allowed  to 
do  what  they  please  as  long  as  they  shall  think  proper. 

"  The  Charming  Creature  a$  a  Wiftf**  is  a  very  stri- 
king narrative  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  an  ill-arranged 
marriage — but  as  it  has  nothing  about  it  peculiarly 
Georgian,  we  pass  it  over  without  further  comment. 

"  The  Gander  Pulling**  is  a  gem  worthy,  in  every 
respect,  of  the  writer  of  "  The  Fight,"  and  **The  Horse 
Swap."  "What  a  "  Gander  Pulling**  is,  however,  may 
probably  not  be  known  by  a  great  majority  of  our  read- 
ers. We  will  therefore  tell  them.  It  is  a  piece  of  un- 
principled barbarity  not  unfrequently  practised  in  the 
South  and  WesL  A  circular  horse  path  is  formed  of 
about  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  diameter.  Over  this  path, 
and  between  two  posts  about  ten  feet  apart,  is  extended 
a  rope  which,  swinging  loosely,  vibrates  in  sn  arc  of 
five  or  six  feeL  From  the  middle  of  this  rope,  lying 
directly  over  the  middle  of  the  path,  a  gander,  whose 
neck  and  head  are  well  greased,  is  suspended  by  the 
feeL  The  distance  of  the  fowl  iVom  the  gnmnd  is 
generally  about  ten  feet — ^and  its  neck  is  consequently 
just  within  reach  of  a  man  on  horseback.  Matters 
being  thus  arranged,  and  the  mob  of  vagabonds  assem- 
bled, who  are  desirous  of  entering  the  chivalrous  lists 
of  the  "  Gander  Pulling,"  a  hat  is  handed  round,  into 
which  a  quarter  or  half  dollar,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
thrown  by  each  competitor.  The  money  thus  collected 
is  the  prize  of  the  victor  in  the  game — and  the  game  is 
thus  conducted.  The  ragamuffins  mounted  on  horse- 
back, gallop  round  the  circle  in  Indian  file.  At  a  word 
of  command,  given  by  the  proprietor  of  the  gander,  the 
pulling,  properly  so  cailedi  commences.  Each  villain 
as  he  passes  under  the  rope,  makes  a  grab  at  the  throat 
of  the  devoted  bird — the  end  and  object  of  the  tourney 
being  to  pull  off  his  head.  This  of  cdurae  is  an  end 
not  easily  accomplished.  The  fowl  is  obstinately  bent 
upon  retaining  his  caput  if  possible — ^in  which  determi- 
nation he  finds  a  powerful  adjunct  in  the  grease.  The 
rope,  moreover,  by  the  efforts  of  the  human  devils,  is 
kept  in  a  troublesome  and  tantalizing  state  of  vibration, 
while  two  assistants  of  the  proprietor,  one  at  each  pole, 
are  provided  with  a  tough  cowhide,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  any  horse  from  making  too  long  a  sojourn 
beneath  the  gander.  Many  hours,  therefore,  not  unfre- 
quently elapse  before  the  contest  is  decided. 

**The  3011**—^  Georgia  ball — is  done  to  the  life. 
Some  passages,  in  a  certain  species  of  sly  humor, 
wherein  intense  observation  of  character  is  disguised 
by  simplicity  of  relation,  put  us  forcibly  in  mind  of  the 
Spectator.    For  example. 

**  When  De  Bathle  and  I  reached  the  ball  room,  a 
large  number  of  gentlemen  had  already  assembled. 
They  all  secmecl  cheerful  and  happy.  Some  walked 
in  couples  up  and  down  the  ball  room,  and  talked  with 
great  volubility ;  but  none  of  them  understood  a  word 
that  himself  or  his  companion  said. 

"  Ah,  sir,  how  do  you  know  thatt 

'*  Because  the  speakers  showed  plainly  by  their  looks 
and  actions,  that  their  thoughts  were  ninnmg  upon 
their  own  personal  appearance,  and  apon  the  figure' 
they  wouIcT  cut  before  the  ladies,  when  they  should 
arrive ;  and  not  upon  the  subject  of  the  discourse. 
I  And  furthermore,  tneir  conversation  wa«  like  that  of 
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one  talking  in  his  Bleep— without  order,  sense,  or  con- 
nexion. The  hearer  always  made  the  speaker  repeat 
in  sentences  and  half  sentences;  often  interrupting  him 
with 'what?'  before  he  had  proceeded  three  words  in 
a  remark ;  and  then  laughed  affectedly,  as  though  he 
saw  in  the  senseless  unfinished  sentence,  a  most  excel- 
lent joke.  Then  would  come  his  reply,  which  could 
not  be  forced  into  connexion  with  a  word  that  he  had 
heard  ;  and  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  treated  with 
precisely  the  civility  which  he  had  received.  And  yet 
they  kept  up  the  conversation  with  lively  interest  as 
long  as  I  listened  to  them." 

**  The  Mother  and  her  ChUd,^'  we  have  seen  before— 
but  read  it  a  second  time  with  zest.  It  is  a  laughable 
burlesque  of  the  baby  '  gibberish'  so  frequently  made 
use  of  by  mothers  in  speaking  to  their  children.  This 
sketch  evinces,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  Georgia  scenes — 
a  fine  dramatic  talenL 

**  The  Debating  Society'*  is  the  best  thing  in  the  book— 
and  indeed  one  among  the  best  things  of  the  kind  we 
have  ever  read.  It  has  all  the  force  and  freedom  of 
some  similar  articles  in  the  Diary  of  a  Physician — 
without  the  evident  straining  for  effect  which  so  dis- 
figures that  otherwise  admirable  scries.  We  will  need 
no  apology  for  copying  The  Debating  Soetefy  entire. 

About  three  and  twenty  years  ago,  at  the  celebrated  school  in 
W  -n,  waa  formed  a  Debating  Society,  conipoeed  of  young 

gentlemen  between  the  ages  of  Beventeen  and  twenty-two.  Of 
the  number  were  two,  who,  rather  fTom  an  uncommon  Yolubl. 
lily,  than  from  any  superior  gifts  or  acquirements,  which  they 
poMessed  over  their  associates,  were  by  common  consent,  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  fraternity.— At  least  this  was  true  of  one  of 
them :  the  other  certainly  had  higher  claims  to  his  distinction. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  order  of  Intellect,  who,  though  he 
haa  since  been  known  throughout  the  Union,  as  one  of  the  ablest 
spealcers  in  the  country,  seems  to  me  to  have  added  but  little  to 
his  powers  in  debate,  since  he  passed  bis  twenty  .second  year. 
The  name  of  the  first,  was  Longworth  ;  and  McDermot  was  the 
name  of  the  last.  They  were  congenial  spirits,  warm  friends, 
and  classmates,  at  th«  time  of  which  I  am  speaking. 

It  was  a  rule  of  the  Society,  that  every  meml>er  should  speak 
upon  the  subjects  chosen  for  discussion,  or  pay  a  fine ;  and 
as  all  the  members  valued  the  little  stock  of  change,  with  which 
they  were  furnished,  more  than  they  did  their  reputation  for 
oratory,  not  a  fine  had  been  imposed  for  a  breach  of  this  rule, 
from  the  organization  of  tlie  society  to  this  time. 

The  subjects  for  discussion  were  proposed  by  the  members, 
and  selected  by  the  President,  whose  prerogative  it  was  also  to 
arrange  the  speakers  on  either  side,  at  his  pleasure;  though  in 
selecting  the  subjects,  he  was  influenced  not  a  little  by  the  mem- 
bers who  gave  their  opinions  freely  of  those  which  were  offered. 

It  was  just  as  the  time  was  approaching,  when  most  of  the 
members  were  to  leave  the  society,  some  for  college,  and  some 
for  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  that  McDermot  went  to  share  his 
classmale^s  bod  for  a  night.  In  the  course  of  the  evening's  con- 
versation, the  society  came  upon  the  tapis.  **  Mac,"  said  Long- 
worth,  "  would'nt  we  have  rare  sport,  if  we  could  impose  a 
subject  upon  the  society,  which  has  no  sense  in  it,  and  hear  the 
members  speak  uix)n  it?" 

"  Zounds,"  said  McDermot,  "  It  would  be  the  finest  fun  In  the 
world.  Let^s  try  it  at  all  events^we  can  lose  nothing  by  the 
experiment." 

A  sheet  of  foolscap  was  Immediately  divided  between  them, 
and  they  industriously  commenced  the  difficult  task  of  framing 
sentences,  which  should  possess  the  form  of  a  debateable  ques- 
tion, without  a  particle  of  the  ntAstonce.— After  an  hour's  toil, 
they  at  length  exhibited  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  and  after  some 
reflection,  and  much  laughing,  they  selected,  from  about  thirty 
subjects  proposed,  the  following,  as  most  likely  to  be  received  by 
the  society: 

**  Whether  at  puUic  elecUontf  ihould  the  vote*  of  foe  lion  pre- 
dominate by  inttmal  $ugge$tiont  or  the  biat  ofjuritprudence  /" 

Longworth  was  to  propose  it  to  the  society,  and  McDermot  was 
to  advocate  its  adoption.— As  ihry  liad  every  reason  to  suppose, 
from  the  practice  of  tiie  past,  that  they  would  be  placed  at  the 


head  of  the  Use  of  dispuianta,  sod  on  opposite  iddea,  it 
between  them,  in  case  the  experiment  should  succeed,  that  tbey 
would  write  off,  and  Inlerchaoge  their  speeches,  in  order  that 
each  might  quote  literally  from  the  other,  and  ibna  seeei  at 
least,  to  understand  each  other. 

The  day  at  length  came  for  the  trioniph  or  defeat  of  the  pro- 
ject ;  and  several  accidental  circumstances  conspired  to  crown 
it  with  success.  The  society  had  entirely  exhausted  their  sub- 
jects ;  the  discussion  of  the  day  had  been  protracted  to  an  unoial 
length,  and  the  horns  of  the  several  boarding-houses  liegan  to 
sound,  just  as  it  ended.  It  was  at  this  auspicious  monaeDt,  that 
Longworth  rose,  and  proposed  hb  subject.  It  was  caogltttt 
with  rapture  by  McDermot,  as  being  decidedly  the  best  thai  had 
ever  been  submitted  ;  and  he  wondered  that  none  of  the  men- 
bers  had  ever  thought  of  it  before. 

It  was  no  sooner  proposed,  than  several  members  exclaimed, 
that  they  did  not  understand  it ;  and  demanded  an  ezplanatioa 
from  the  mover.  Longworth  replied,  that  there  was  do  time 
then  lor  explanations,  but  that  either  himself  or  Mr.  McDermot 
would  explain  it,  at  any  other  lime. 

Upon  the  credit  of  the  maker  and  emdorter^  the  subject  was 
accepted ;  and  under  pretence  of  economising  time,  (but  really 
to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  question,)  Longworth  kindly  offered 
to  record  it,  for  the  Secretary.  This  labor  ended,  he  announced 
that  he  was  prepared  for  the  arrangement  of  the  disputants. 

"  Put  yourself,"  said  the  President, "  on  the  afiirmative,  and 
Mr.  McDermot  on  the  negative.*' 

"  The  subject,"  said  Longworth  "  cannot  well  be  resolved 
into  an  afflrroalive  and  negative.    It  consists  more  properly,  of 
two  conflicting  afllrroatlves :  I  have  therefore  drawn  oct  the 
heads,  under  which  the  speakers  are  to  be  arranged  thus : 
Internal  Suggestion*.  Bio*  of  Jitri^frudeact, 

Then  put  yourself  Internal  Suggestions— Mr.  McDermot  the 
other  side,  Mr.  Craig  on  your  side— Mr.  PentlgcUthe  other  side," 
and  so  on. 

McDermot  and  Longworth  now  determined  that  they  would 
not  be  seen  by  any  other  member  of  the  society  durtng  the  suc- 
ceeding week,  except  at  times  when  explanations  could  not  be 
asked,  or  when  they  were  too  busy-  to  give  thenu  Consequently, 
the  week  passed  away,  without  any  explanations ;  and  theoMin- 
bers  were  summoned  to  dispose  of  the  important  subject,  with 
no  other  lights  upon  it  than  those  which  they  could  collect  tivm 
its  terms.  When  they  assembled,  there  was  manifest  alarm  on 
the  countenaiKes  of  all  but  two  of  them. 

The  Society  was  opened  in  due  form,  and  Mr.  Longworth  was 
called  on  to  open  the  debate.    He  rose  and  proceeded  as  follows : 

*<  Mr.  Pre*ident—The  subject  selected  for  thia  day's  diKW 
sion,  is  one  of  vast  importance,  pervading  the  profound  depths 
of  psychology,  and  embracing  whhin  its  comprehenaive  rancr, 
all  that  is  interesting  in  morals,  government,  law  and  politirs. 
But,  sir,  I  shall  not  follow  it  through  all  its  interesting  and  direr- 
sified  ramifications  ;  but  endeavor  to  deduce  from  it  those  pxu 
and  fundamental  principles,  which  have  direct  bearing,  upoa 
the  antagonist  positions  of  the  disputants ;  confining  myarif 
more  immediately  to  its  psycological  influence  when  ezertni, 
especially  upon  the  vote*  of  faction  :  for  here  is  the  point  npoa 
which  the  question  mainly  turns.  In  the  next  place,  I  shall  con- 
sider the  effects  of  those  *'  suggestions"  emphatically  teriDcd 
"  tnlenui/"  when  applied  to  the  same  subject.  And  in  the  third 
place,  I  shall  compare  these  effects,  with  *'  the  bias  of  juriipro* 
dence,"  considered  as  the  only  resort  in  times  of  populsr  excM- 
ment— for  these  are  supposed  to  exist  by  the  very  terms  of  tbe 
question. 

"  The  first  head  of  this  arrangement,  and  indeed  the  wbole 
subject  of  dispute,  has  already  been  disposed  of  by  this  aotieiy. 
We  have  discussed  the  question^  "  are  there  any  Innate  max- 
ims ?  and  with  that  subject  and  this,  there  is  such  an  inumsio 
affinity,  that  it  Is  impossible  to  disunite  them,  without  proatni- 
Ing  the  vital  energies  of  both,  and  introducing  the  wildest  diaor- 
der  and  confusion,  where,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  tfaerr 
exist  the  most  harmonious  coincidences,  and  the  most  hsff? 
and  euphonic  congenialities.  Here  then  might  I  rest,  Mr.  rnd- 
dent,  upon  the  decision  of  this  society,  with  perfect  confideicc 
But,  sir,  I  am  not  forced  to  rely  upon  the  inseparable  afEuitiN 
of  the  two  questions,  for  success  in  this  dispute,  obvious  m*  they 
must  be  to  every  reflecting  mind.  All  history,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, furnish  examples  corroborative  of  the  views  which  I  iutf « 
taken  of  this  deeply  iniercsting  subject.  By  what  vaetM  uhI 
the  renowned  poets,  philosophers,  orators  and  ^talesmen  of  au- 
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fy  fiin  their  iounortality  ?  Whence  dki  Mitton,  Shak- 
•peare,  Newton,  Locke,  Watts,  Palej,  Burke,  Chathun,  Pitt, 
Fox,  ead  a  hoet  of  others  whom  I  might  name,  plack  th^r  neyer* 
fadiDf  lavela  ?  I  answer  boldlj,  and  without  the  fear  of  eon* 
tndictieD,  that,  though  they  all  readied  the  temjde  of  fame  by 
1  roales,  they  all  passed  through  the  broad  Tista  of  "  m- 
»»«.**  The  same  maj  be  said  of  Jefferson,  Ma- 
disMk,  and  manj  other  dlBtingoished  peraonages  of  oar  own 


"  I  challcoge  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  to  produce  exam- 
pJei  like  these  in  support  of  their  cause." 

Mr.  Lottfwonh  pressed  these  profound  and  logical  Tiews  to  a 
kn^  ID  which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  him,  and 
wtrich  thi  reader's  patience  would  hardly  bear,  if  they  would. 
Perhapi,  howrTer,  he  will  bear  with  us,  while  we  give  the  con- 
claaioB  ef  Mr.  Longworth*s  remarlcs :  as  it  was  here,  that  he  put 
fonii  aB  his  ttrength : 

"  Jfr.  Prniimf, — Let  the  bias  of  jurisprudence  predominate, 
and  how  It  k  possible,  (considering  it  merely  as  extending  to 
those  iiBpalaes  which  may  with  propriety  be  termed  a  Km,)  how 
ii  It  poawhlt,  fir  a  goyemment  to  exist,  whose  object  is  the  public 
good?  The  nnrble  hearted  marauder  might  seize  the  throne  of 
ofil  MmkuntffkinA  hurl  into  thraldom  the  yotariea  of  rational 
libsny.  Virtue,  jostiee  and  all  the  nobler  principles  of  human 
tatwty  would  wither  away  under  the  pestilential  breath  of  po- 
litical faction,  and  an  unnerred  constitution  be  left  to  the  sport 
of  demafogue  and  parasite.  Crash  after  crash  would  be  heard 
in  qoick  sooeesNoo,  as  the  strong  pillars  of  the  republic  give 
way,  aadBespeiism  would  shout  iu  helltoh  triumph  amidst  the 
crumbling  luiDs— Anarchy  would  wave  har  bloody  sceptre  over 
the  deroted  land,  and  the  blood-hounds  of  cirii  war,  would  lap 
the  crunsoQ  gore  of  our  most  woithy  citizens.  The  shrieks  of 
wooieD,  and  the  screams  of  children,  would  be  drowned  amidst 
the  clash  of  swords,  and  the  cannon's  peal :  and  Liberty,  mant- 
Hog  her  face  from  the  horrid  scene,  would  spread  her  golden, 
tinted  plnkmt,  and  wing  her  flight  to  some  far  disUot  land,  nerer 
again  to  re-virit  our  peaceful  shores.  In  vain  should  we  then 
sigh  for  the  beatific  reign  of  those  *^  suggestions"  which  I  am 
prtrad  to  aekoowledge  as  peculiarly  and  exclusively  *  internal.* " 

Mr.  MeOermot  rose  promptly  at  the  call  of  the  President,  and 
proeesdsd  as  foUows : 

**  JCr.  fnMideni,—lt  I  listened  untnoved  to  the  very  labored 
affwa]  to  the  passions,  wliich  has  just  been  made,  it  was  not 
becaase  I  am  insensible  to  the  powers  of  eloquence }  but  because 
I  happen  to  be  blessed  with  the  small  measure  of  sense,  which 
is  BfCf  ■nyto  distinguish  true  eloquence  from  the  wild  raringa 
of  in  unbridled  imaginatbn.  Grave  and  solemn  appeals,  when 
iil^tiised  and  misplaced,  are  apt  to  excite  ridicule ;  hence  it  was, 
(hat  I  detected  myself  more  than  once,  in  open  laughter,  during 
the  mast  pathetic  parts  of  Mr.  Longworth*s  argument,  if  so  it 
caa  be  called.*  In  the  midst  of  "  crashing  pillars,"  "  crumbling 
ruios,*^  "  sbouting  despotism,"  "  screaming  women,**  and  "  fly- 
ing Eibeity,"  the  question  was  perpetually  recurring  to  me, 
"  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  subject  of  dispute  ?"  1  will 
am  follow  the  example  of  that  gentleman — It  shall  be  my  endea- 
vor to  clear  away  the  mist  which  he  has  thrown  around  the  sub- 
JH%  and  to  place  h  before  the  society,  in  a  clear,  intelligible 
point  of  view :  for  I  must  say,  that  though  his  speech  **  beer» 
ttrmg  msrftt  •/  tAe^en,"  (sarcastically,)  it  has  but  few  marks 
of  'ober  reflecttoQ.  Some  of  it,  I  confess,  is  very  intelligible  and 
very  plaiojble}  but  most  of  it,  I  boldly  aAcrt,  no  man  living  can 
comprehend.  I  mention  this,  fur  the  edification  of  that  gentle- 
nan,  (who  b  usually  clear  and  forcible,)  to  teach  him,  that  he 
is  nwtt  8ucoessfnl  when  he  labors  least. 

**  Mr.  President:  The  gentleman,  in  opening  the  debate,  stated 
that  the  qneation  was  one  of  vast  importance ;  pervading  the 
profoimd  depths  of  jWf  cAo/ogy,  and  embracing,  within  Its  ample 
noge,  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and  sciences.  And  really,  sir, 
1^  has  verified  his  statement ;  for  he  has  extended  it  over  the 
«bn]«  moral  and  physical  world.  But,  Mr.  Preaident,  I  take 
leave  to  differ  from  the  gentleman,  at  the  very  threshbold  of  his 
remarks.  The  subject  is  one  which  is  confined  within  very  nar- 
row liaiiis.  It  extends  no  further  than  to  the  elective  franchi^ie, 
and  is  not  even  commensurate  with  this  important  privilege ;  for 
it  stops  short  at  the  'rets  of  faeticn.  In  this  point  of  lisht,  the 
rahject  comes  within  the  grasp  of  the  most  common  intellect ;  it 

^Tbis  was  extemporaneous,  and  well  conceived ;  for  Mr.  Mc- 
IltroM  had  not  ^yed  Us  part  with  becoming  gravity. 


is  plain,  shnple,  natural  and  intelligible.  Thus  viewing  it,  Mr. 
President,  where  does  the  gentleman  find  in  it,  or  in  all  nature 
besides,  the  original  of  the  dismal  picture  which  he  has  present- 
ed to  the  aociety  f  It  loses  all  its  interest,  and  becomes  supremely 
ridiculous.  Having  thus,  Bfr.  Prasldtnt,  divested  the  subject  of 
all  obscurity— having  reduced  it  to  those  few  elements,  with 
which  We  are  all  familiar ;  I  proceed  to  make  a  few  deductiona 
from  the  premises,  which  seem  to  me  inevitable,  and  decisive 
of  the  question.  I  lay  it  down  as  a  self-evident  proposition,  that 
faction  in  all  its  forma,  is  hideous ;  and  I  maintain,  with  equal 
confidence,  that  it  never  has  been,  nor  ever  will  be,  restrained 
by  those  suggestions,  which  the  gentleman  "  emphatically  Urmt 
mtm%al.**  No,  sir,  nothing  short  of  the  bias,  and  the  very 
strong  bias  too,  of  jurisprudence  or  the  potent  energies  of  the 
sword,  can  restrain  iL  But,  sir,  I  shall  here,  perhaps,  be  ask- 
ed, whether  there  is  not  a  very  wide  difi'erence  between  a  tur- 
bulent, lawless  faction,  and  the  vote  of  faction  ?  Most  unques- 
tionably there  is ;  and  to  this  distinction  I  shall  presently  advert 
and  demonstrably  prove  that  it  is  a  distinction,  which  makes  al- 
together in  our  favor." 

Thus  did  Mr.  McDermot  continue  to  dissect  and  expose  his 
adversary's  argument,  in  the  most  clear,  conclusive  and  mas- 
terly manner,  at  considerable  length.  But  we  Cannot  deal  more 
favorably  by  hhn,  than  we  have  dealt  by  Mr.  Longwonh.  Wa 
must,  therefore,  dismiss  him,  after  we  shall  have  given  ths 
reader  his  concluding  remarks.    They  were  as  follows : 

"  Let  us  now  suppose  hlr.  Longworth*s  principles  brought  to 
the  test  of  experimenL  Let  us  suppose  his  language  addressed 
to  all  mankind — We  close  the  temples  of  justice  as  useless ; 
we  bum  our  codes  of  laws  as  worthless ;  and  we  substitute  in 
their  places,  the  more  valuable  restraints  ot  internal  euggettioni. 
Thieves,  invade  not  your  neighlmr's  property :  if  you  do,  you 
will  be  arraigned  before  the  august  tribunal  of  eotucienee.  Roh- 
bers,  stay  your  lawless  hand  ;  or  you  will  be  visited  with  the 
tremendous  penalties  ofpeyehclogy.  Murderers,  spare  the  blood 
of  your  fellow  creatures ;  you  will  be  exposed  to  the  excruciat- 
ing tortures  of  innate  maxinu—vfhen  it  ihall  be  ditcovered  that 
there  are  any.  Mr.  President,  could  there  be  a  broader  license 
to  crime  than  this  ?  Could  abetter  plan  be  devised  for  dissolving 
the  bands  of  civil  society  ?  It  requires  not  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
to  foresee  the  consequences  of  these  novel  and  monstrous  prin- 
ciples. The  strong  would  tyrannize  over  the  weak ;  the  poor 
would  plunder  the  rich ;  the  servant  would  rise  above  the  mas- 
ter; the  drones  of  society  would  fatten  upon  the  hard  earnings 
of  the  industrious.  Indeed,  sir,  industry  would  soon  desert  tho 
lend;  for  it  would  have  neither  reward  nor  encouragement. 
Commerce  would  cease ;  the  arts  and  sciences  would  languish  ; 
all  the  sacred  reladons  would  bo  dissolved,  and  scenes  of  havoc, 
dissolution  and  death  eiusue,  such  as  never  before  visited  the 
world,  and  such  as  never  will  visit  it,  until  mankind  learn  to 
repose  their  destinies  upon  "those  suggestions,  empkatieally 
termed  internal."  From  all  these  evils  there  is  a  secure  retreat 
behind  the  brazen  wall  of  the  *bias  of  jurisprudence.' " 

The  gentleman  who  was  next  called  on  to  engage  in  the  de- 
bate, was  John  Craig ;  a  gentleman  of  good  hard  sense,  but  who 
was  utterly  incompetent  to  say  a  word  upon  a  subject  which  he 
did  not  understand.    He  proceeded  thus  : 

"  Mr.  Pretidentf — ^When  this  subject  was  proposed,  I  candidly 
confessed  I  did  not  understand  it,  and  I  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Longwonh  and  Mr.  McDermot,  that  either  of  them  would  ex- 
plain it,  at  any  leisure  moment.  But,  sir,  they  seem  to  have 
taken  very  good  care,  from  that  time  to  this,  to  have  no  leisure 
moment.  I  have  inquired  of  both  of  them,  repeatedly  for  an 
explanation ;  but  they  were  always  too  busy  to  talk  about  it. 
Well,  sir,  as  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Longworth,  I  thought  he 
would  certainly  explain  it  in  his  speech ;  but  I  understood  no 
more  of  his  speech  than  I  did  of  the  subject  Well,  sir,  I  thought 
I  should  certainly  learn  something  from  Mr.  McDermot ;  espe- 
cially as  he  promised  at  the  commencement  of  his  speech  to 
clear  away  tho  mist  that  Mr.  Longworth  had  thrown  about  the 
subject,  and  to  place  it  in  a  clear,  intelligible  point  of  light.  But, 
sir,  tho  only  difference  between  his  speech  and  Mr.  Longworth*s 
is,  that  it  was  not  quite  as  flighty  as  Mr.  Longworih's.  I  could 
nH  understand  head  nor  toil  of  It.  At  one  lime  they  sepmcd  to 
argue  the  question,  as  If  it  were  this :  "  Is  it  better  to  have  law  or 
no  law  ?"  At  another,  as  though  it  was,  "  should  factions  be  go- 
verned by  law,  or  be  left  to  their  own  consciences  ?"  But  most 
of  the  time  they  argued  it,  as  if  it  were  just  what  it  seems  to  be — 
a  sentence  without  sense  or  meaning.    But,  sir,  I  suppose  its 
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otecuriiy  I*  owlnr  to  ^J  duUiiMa  of  •pprahtvioa,  for  tliej  ap- 
peared to  ngtm  it  with  great  eameatQeei  and  TeeUiig,  a*  if  they 
uodento^diL 

**  I  ahall  put  my  Intaipretatioik  opim  it,  BIr.  rwiWant,  and 
argue  It  accordingly, 

"  <  Whether  mtpuUie  eleetioM*— IhM  la,  finr  memben  of  Con- 
graes,  tnembere  of  the  Legislature,  kc  *  ehauU  the  vatee  tffme- 
tiam^^i  donH  know  what  ^/oeUen*  haa  got  to  do  with  It ;  and 
therefor^  I  ahall  throw  it  ouL  *  Shamtd  the  9Pte§  predamiHmte, 
ly  intermt  nug^H^a  wr  the  time,*  I  donn  know  what  the  mriUle 
la  put  in  hore  for.  k  aeema  to  me,  it  ought  to  l>e,  te  Umeed  % 
*  juriBprudenca*  or  law.  In  ahort,  Mr.  Preeident,  I  underatand 
the  ^ueition  to  be,  should  a  man  vote  aa  he  pleaaea,  or  ahoold 
tba  law  aay  liow  he  ahould  rote  ?** 

Here  Mr.  Longworth  roee  and  obaerred,  that  though  Mr. 
Craig  was  on  hie  tide,  he  felt  it  due  to  their  adTeraariee,  to  atate, 
that  thia  waa  not  a  true  expoeition  of  the  aubject.  Thia  expoei- 
tion  aettled  the  queetion  at  once  on  his  aide  ;  for  nobody  would, 
tar  a  moment  contend,  that  the  Uno  should  declare  how  men 
ahould  Tote.  Unless  it  be  confined  lo  tiie  rote  ^f  faetiem  and  the 
Uaa  of  Jurisprudence,  it  wa^no  aubject  at  all.  To  all  this  Mr. 
McDermot  slfrnifled  his  unqualified  approbation;  and  aeemed 
l^eaaed  with  the  candor  of  hie  opponent 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Craig,  "I  thought  It  waa  Impoaaible  that 
any  one  ahould  propose  such  a  question  aa  that  to  the  aociecy  } 
but  will  Mr.  Longworth  tell  ua.  If  it  doee  not  mean  that,  what 
does  It  mean  ?  for  I  dont  eee  what  great  change  la  made  In  It  by 
his  explanation.** 

Mr.  Longworth  replied,  that  If  the  remarka  which  he  had  juat 
made,  and  his  argument,  had  not  fully  explained  the  aubject  to 
Mr.  Craig,  he  feared  it  would  be  out  of  his  power  to  explain  iL 

"  Then,**  said  Mr.  Craig, "  Til  pay  my  fine,  for  I  don't  under- 
aunda  wordoflt.** 

The  next  one  summoned  to  the  debate  waa  Bilr.  Pemigall. 
Mr.  Fentigall  waa  one  of  thoee  who  would  never  acknowledge 
hia  ignorance  of  any  thing,  which  any  person  else  understood  \ 
and  that  Longworth  and  McDermot  were  both  masters  of  the 
subject,  was  clear,  both  ftom  their  fluency  and  seriousness.  He 
therefore  determined  to  understand  it,  at  all  hazards.  Conse- 
quently he  roee  at  the  President's  command,  with  considerable 
aelf'Confideiice.  I  regret,  however,  that  It  is  impossible  to  com- 
mit Mr.  Pentigall's  manner  to  paper,  without  which,  his  remarks 
lose  nearly  Ul  their  interest.  He  was  a  uU,  handsome  man ;  a 
little  theatric  in  hla  manner,  rapid  in  his  delivery,  and  singular 
In  his  pronunciation.  He  gave  to  the  e  and  t,  of  our  language, 
the  aound  of  u — at  least  his  peculiar  intonations  of  voice,  seem- 
ed to  give  them  that  aound )  and  his  rapidity  of  utterance  seem- 
ed to  change  the  termination,  **  tien**  into  "  aJb.**  With  all  his 
peculiarities,  however,  he  was  a  fine  fellow.  If  he  was  ambi- 
tious, he  was  not  invidious,  and  he  poesesaed  an  amicable  dia- 
positioa.    He  proceeded  as  follows : 

**  Jfr.  Pres/d^nt,— This  Internal  suggestion  which  haa  been 
•0  eloquently  diacuaaed  by  Mr.  Longworth,  and  the  biaa  of  juris- 
prudence which  has  been  so  ably  advocated  by  Mr.  McDermot— 
hem  1  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  fix  the  line  of  demarkaiion  be- 
tween— ah— the  internal  suggestion  and  the  bias  of  jurispru- 
dence—Mr.  President,  I  think,  sir,  that—^h— the  aubject  muat 
be  confined  to  the  vote  of  fecticn^  and  the  bias  of  juriapru- 
dence** 

Here  Mr.  Fentigall  clapt  his  right  hand  to  his  forehead,  aa 
though  he  had  that  moment  heard  aome  overpowering  news ; 
and  after  maintaining  this  position  for  about  the.epace  of  ten  se- 
conds, he  slowly  withdrew  hia  hand,  gave  his  head  a  slight  in- 
clination to  the  right,  raised  his  eyes  to  the  President  as  if  just 
awakening  from  a  trance,  and  with  a  voice  ofthe  most  hopeleas 
despair,  concluded  with  "  I  don't  understand  the  subject,  Muster 
Prusidunt.** 

The  rest  of  the  members  on  both  aides  submitted  to  be  fined 
rather  than  attempt  the  knotty  subject ;  but  by  common  consent, 
the  penal  rule  waa  dispensed  with.  Nothing  now  remained  to 
close  the  exercises,  but  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

The  President,  John  Nuble,  was  a  young  man,  aot  unlike 
Craig  in  his  turn  of  mind  }  thourh  he  poa«essed  an  Intellect  a 
little  more  sprightly  than  Cralg*a.    His  decision  was  shorU 

*' Gentlemen,**  said  he,  "I  do  not  understand  the  aufa^ct. 
This,**  continued  be,  (pulling  out  his  knife,  and  pointing  to  the 
silvered  or  erou  side  of  it,)  **la  internal  Suggestions.*  And 
this**  (pointing  to  the  other,  mpOe  aide,)  "  ia  *  Biaaof  Jurlapru. 
dence  :*  **  so  saying,  he  thrav  up  hia  knife,  and  upon  Its  fall, 


deteraiioed  that  *  Iniemal  Suggestioiw*  had  got  It;  and  ordsnd 
the  deciskm  to  be  reglitored  accordingly. 

It  ia  worthy  of  note,  Uiat  In  their  seal  to  aecompttsh  their  pur- 
poae,  Longworth  and  McDermot  forgot  lo  destroy  the  lists  ef 
subjects,  ftom  which  they  had  selected  the  one  ao  oHeo  Btentloo- 
ed  ;  and  one  of  theae  lisia  containing  the  aubject  dtacwased,  whh 
a  number  nefe  like  H,  waa  picked  up  by  Mr.  Craig,  who  made 
a  public  exhibition  of  It,  threatening  to  arraign  the  concptrators 
before  the  society,  for  a  contempt.  But,  aa  the  parting  hour  was 
at  hand,  he  overlooked  h  with  the  rest  of  the  brotherhood,  and 
often  laughed  heartily  at  the  trick. 

*'  TktMmiML  Company  DriU^^  is  not  by  the  avtbor  of 
the  other  pieces  but  has  a  strong  family  resemblance,  and 
is  very  well  executed.  Among  the  innumerable  descrip- 
tions of  Militia  musters  tvhich  are  so  rife  in  the  land, 
we  have  met  with  nothing  at  all  equal  to  this  in  the  matp 
ter  of  broad  farce. 

**  ThB  Turf^  is  also  capital,  and  bears  with  it  a  kicd 
of  dry  and  sarcastic  moratity  which  will  recommend  it 
to  many  readers. 

"•tfn  InUresimg  JtUeniew^  is  another  specimen  of 
exquisite  dramatic  talenL  It  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  a  fac-simile  of  the  speech,  actions,  and  tkmgkU  of 
two  drunken  old  men — ^but  its  air  of  truth  is  perfecdy 
inimitable. 

''The  FoX'HmU,''  "  The  Wax  fFortt,"  and  "Jl  Sage 
Conv«r«a<ton,^  are  all  good — but  neither  om  good  as  many 
other  articles  in  the  book. 

'*  The  Shooting  JlfafcA,**  which  concludes  the  Tolume, 
may  rank  with  the  best  of  the  Tales  which  precede  iL 
As  a  portraiture  of  the  manners  of  our  South- Wes- 
tern peasantry,  in  especial,  it  is  perhaps  better  than  any. 

Altogether  this  very  humorous,  and  very  devcr  book 
forms  an  aera  in  our  reading.  It  has  reached  us  per 
mail,  and  without  a  cover.'  We  will  have  it  bound 
forthwith,  and  give  it  a  niche  in  our  library  as  a  sure 
omen  of  better  days  for  the  literature  of  the  South. 

THE  TEA  PARTY. 
TraiiM  of  the  Tea  Party :  PublUhed  by  Harper  ^  Brothers, 

This  is  a  neat  little  duodecimo  of  265  pages,  inclu- 
ding an  Appendix,  and  is  full  of  rich  interest  over  and 
above  what  the  subject  of  the  Toluroe  is  capable  of 
exciting.  In  Boston  it  is  very  natural  that  the  veteraa 
Hewes  should  be  regarded  with  the  highest  sentiments 
of  veneration  and  affection.  He  is  too  intitnately  and 
conspicuously  connected  with  that  cfty's  chivalric  re- 
cords not  to  be  esteemed  a  hero — ^and  such  indeed  he 
is— a  veritable  hero.  Of  the  Tea  Parly  he  is  the  old- 
est— but  not  the  only  survivor.  From  the  book  before 
us  we  learn  the  names  of  nine  others,  still  living,  who 
bore  a  part  in  the  drama.  They  are  as  follows— Henry 
Purkilt,  Peter  Slater,  Isaac  Simpson,  Jonathan  Hunne- 

well,  John  Hooion,  William  Pierce,  Mcintosh, 

Samuel  Sprague,  and  John  Prince. 

Reminiscences  such  as  the  present  cannot  be  too  fre- 
quently laid  before  the  public  Jlfore  than  anythmgeist 
do  they  illustrate  that  which  can  be  properly  called  the 
History  of  our  Revolution — and  in  so  doing  how  vastly 
important  do  they  appear  to  the  entire  cause  of  civi] 
liberty  7  As  the  worthies  of  those  great  days  are  link- 
ing, one  by  one,  from  among  us,  the  value  of  what  is 
known  about  them,  and  especially  of  what  may  be 
known  through  their  memories,  is  increasing  in  a  rapidly 
augmenting  ratio.  Let  us  treasure  up  while  we  may, 
the  recollections  which  are  ao  valuable  now,  and  whi«h 
will  be  more  than  invaluable  hereafler. 
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A  LECTURE 

On  ihefioTidence  of  God  in  «Im  OorornmeDt  of  tht  World. 

When  I  oonsider  my  own  weakness  and  the  discern- 
ing jnfgment  of  those  who  are  to  be  ray  audience,  I 
eanoot  help  blaming^  myself  considentbly  for  this  rash 
undertaking  of  mine,  being  a  thing  I  am  altogether  an- 
practiced  in  and  very  much  unqualified  for ;  but  I  am 
especially  discouraged  when  I  reflect  that  you  are  all 
my  iocimate  pot  companions,  who  have  heard  me  say  a 
thousand  silly  things  to  conversation,  and  therefore  have 
not  that  laudable  partiality  and  veneration  for  whatever 
I  shall  deliver  that  good  people  commonly  have  for  their 
spiritual  guides ;  that  you  have  no  reverence  for  my 
habil  nor  for  the  sanctity  of  my  countenance ;  that  you 
do  not  believe  me  inspired  or  divinely  assisted,  and 
therefore  will  think  yourselves  at  liberty  to  assert  or 
dissert,  approve  or  disapprove  of  any  thing  I  advance, 
canvassing  and  sifting  it  as  the  private  opinion  of  one 
of  your  acquaintance.    These  are  great  disadvantages 
and  discouragements,  but  I  am  entered  and  must  pro- 
ceed, humbly  requesting  your  patience  and  attention. 
I  propose  at  this  time  to  discourse  oh  the.  subject  of 
oar  last  conversation,  the  Proyidence  of  God  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world.    It  might  be  judged  an  afiront 
to  your  understandings  should  I  go  about  to  prove  this 
first  principle,  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  that  he  is 
the  Creator  of  the  Universe,  for  that  would  suppose  you 
i»noruit  of  what  all  mankind  in  all  ages  have  agreed  in. 
I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  observe  that  he  must  be  a 
being  of  infinite  wisdom,  as  appears  in  his  admirable 
order  and  disposition  of  things,  whether  we  consider  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  stars  and  planets  and  their  won- 
derful reguhir  motions,  or  this  earth  compounded  of  such 
an  excellent  mixture  of  all  the  elements ;  or  the  admira- 
ble structure  of  animate  bodies  of  such  infinite  variety, 
and  yet  every  one  adapted  to  its  nature  and  the  way  of 
life  it  is  to  be  placed  in,  whether  on  earth,  in  the  air,  or 
in  the  water,  and  so  exactly  that  the  highest  and  most 
exquisite  human  reason  cannot  find  a  fhult  and  say  this 
would  have  been  better  so,  or  in  such  a  manner,  which 
whoever  considers  attentively  and  thoroughly  will  be 
Mtonished  and  swallowed  up  in  admiration. 

*  li  is  with  fr««t  pleasure  that  we  are  enabled,  through  the 
klndaess  of  a  friend  in  Philadelphia,  to  lay  before  our  readers 
•D  Essay,  never  fetpt$bU»hed,  from  the  pen  ofBenjaDiin  Frank- 
Ub.  it  is  copied  from  the  ori^al  MS.  of  Franklin  himself,  and 
i>  DOC  to  be  found  io  any  edition  of  his  works.  The  Leuers  whiclr 
■vcceed  the  Ksaay  are  also  copied  from  the  original  MS,,  but  were 
Im  published  in  the  Doctor*s  Weekly  Pennaylrania  CfaxeUCy 
wluch  WSJ  commenced  in  1737*  The  Epiitle  from  Anthony 
AAorwit  appeared  io  No.  190— that  from  Celia  Single  in  No.  191. 
Ahhoegh  these  Letters  are  to  be  found  in  the  file  of  the  Gazeue 
at  the  Franklin  Library  io  Philadelphia,  still  they  are  not  in 
either  tlM  180O  or  the  1885  edition  of  the  writer*s  works.  We 
ilmefors  make  n»  apology  for  publishing  them  in  the  Meesen> 

rr. 


That  the  Deity  is  a  being  of  great  goodness,  appears 
in  his  giving  life  to  so  many  creatures  each  of  which 
acknowledge  it  a  benefit,  by  their  unwillingness  to  leave 
it ;  in  his  providing  plentiful  sustenance  for  them  all, 
and  making  those  things  that  are  most  useful,  most  com- 
mon and  easy  to  be  had ;  such  as  water,  necessary  for 
almost  every  creature  to  drink ;  air,  without  which  few 
could  subsist;  the  inexpressible  benefits  of  light  and 
sunshine  to  almost  all  animals  io  general ;  and  to  men 
the  most  useful  vegetable  such  as  com,  the  most  useAil 
of  metals  as  iron  &c.  the  most  useful  animals  as  horses, 
oxen  and  sheep  he  has  nrnde  easiest  to  raise  or  procure 
in  quantity  or  numbers ;  each  of  which  particulars,  if 
considered  seriously  and  carefully,  would  fill  ua  with  the 
highest  love  and  aifection. 

That  he  is  a  being  of  infinite  ppwer  appears  in  his 
being  able  to  form  and  compound  such  vast  masses  of 
matter,  as  this  earth  and  tlie  sun  and  innumerable  stars 
and  planets,  and  give  them  such  prodigious  motion,  and 
yet  so  to  govern  them  in  their  greatest  velocity  as  that 
they  shall  not  fly  out  of  their  appointed  bounds,  nor 
dash  one  against  another  for  their  mutual  destrucUon* 
But  'tis  easy  to  conceive  his  power,  when  we  are  con- 
vinced of  his  infinite  knowledge  and  wisdom ;  for  if 
weak  and  foolish  creatures  as  -we  are  by  knowing  the 
nature  of  a  few  things  can  produce  such  wonderful 
efifects;  such  as  for  instance,  by  knowing  tlie  nature 
only  of  nitre  and  sea  salt  mixed  we  can  make  a  water 
which  will  dissolve  (he  hardest  iron,  and  by  adding  oue 
ingredient  more  can  make  another  water  which  will  dis- 
solve gold,  and  make  the  most  solid  bodies  fiuid,  and  by 
knowing  the  nature  of  saltpetre,  sulphur  and  charcoal, 
those  mean  ingredients  mixed,  we  can  shake  the  air  in 
the  most  terrible  manner,  destroy  ships,  houses  and  men 
at  a  distance,  and  in  an  instant,  overthrow  cities,  and 
rend  rocks  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  level  the  highest 
mountains ;  what  power  must  he  possess  who  not  only 
knows  the  nature  of  every  thing  in  the  universe,  but 
can  make  things  of  new  natures  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  at  his  pleasure  7 

Agreeing  then  that  the  world  was  at  first  made  by  a 
being  of  infinite  wisdom,  goodness  and  power,  which 
being  we  call  God,  the  state  of  things  existing  at  this 
time  must  be  in  one  of  these  four  following  manners— 
fiz. 

1.  Either  he  unchangeably  decreed  and  appointed 
every  thing  that  comes  to  pass,  and  left  nothing  to  the 
course  of  nature,  nor  allowed  any  creature  free  agency. 

8.  Without  decreeing  any  thing  be  left  all  to  general 
nature  and  the  events  of  free  agency  in  his  creatures 
which  he  never  alters  or  interrupts ;  or, 

3.  He  decreed  some  things  unchangeably,  and  left 
others  to  general  nature  and  the  events  of  free  agency 
which  also  he  never  alters  or  interrupts;  or, 

4  He  sometimes  inter&res  by  his  particular  provi- 
dence and  sets  aside  the  efiR^cts  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  produced  by  any  of  the  above  causes. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  ahow  the  first  three  suppositions 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  common  light  of  reason,  and 
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LETTER  FROM  CEUA  SINGLE. 

Jlfr.  Gaxetteer, — ^I  must  needs  tell  you  that  some  of 
the  things  you  print  do  more  harm  than  good,  particu- 
larly I  think  BO  of  the  tradesman's  letter,  which  was  in 
one  of  your  late  papers,  which  disobliged  many  of  our 
■ex  and  has  broken  the  peace  of  several  families,  by 
causing  difference  between  men  and  their  wives.  I 
shall  give  you  here  one  instance  of  which  I  was  an  eye 
and  ear  witness. 

Happening  last  Wednesday  morning  to  be  at  Mrs. 
W.'s  when  her  hasband  returned  from  market,  among 
other  things  he  showed  her  some  balls  of  thread  which 
he  had  bought.  My  dear,  says  he,  I  like  mightily  those 
stockings  which  I  yesterday  saw  neighbor  Afterwit 
knitting  for  her  husband,  of  thread  of  her  own  spinning. 
I  should  be  glad  to  hare  some  such  stockings  myself. 
I  understand  that  your  maid  Mary  is  a  very  good 
knitter,  and  seeing  this  thread  in  market  I  have  bought 
it  that  the  girl  may  make  a  pair  or  two  for  me.  Mrs. 
W.  was  just  then  at  the  glass  dressing  her  head,  and 
turning  about  with  the  pins  in  her  mouth,  Lord,  child, 
says  she,  are  you  crazy  7  What  time  has  Mary  to  knit  7 
Who  must  do  the  work,  I  wonder,  if  you  set  her  to 
knitting  7  Perhaps,  my  dear,  says  he,  you  have  a  mind 
to  knit  them  yoursel£  I  remember,  when  I  courted 
you,  I  once  heard  you  say  that  you  had  learned  to  knit 
of  your  mother.  I  knit  stockings  for  you,  says  she,  not 
I,  truly!  There  are  poor  women  enough  in  town  who 
can  knit ;  if  you  please  you  may  employ  them.  Well, 
but  my  dear,  says  he,  you  know  a  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  got,  and  there  is  neither  sin  nor  shame  in  knit- 
ting a  pair  of  stockings ;  why  should  you  have  such  a 
mighty  aversioo  to  it  7  And  what  signifies  talking  of 
poor  women,  you  know  we  are  not  people  gf  quality. 
We  have  no  income  to  maintain  us  but  arises  from  my 
labor  and  industry.  Methinks  you  should  not  beat 
all  displeased  when  you  have  an  opportunity  of  getting 
something  as  well  as  myselC  I  wonder,  says  she,  jrou 
can  propose  such  a  tiling  to  me.  Did  not  you  always 
tell  me  you  would  maintain  me  like  a  gentlewoman  7 
If  I  had  married  the  Captain  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
scorned  to  mention  knitting  of  stockings.  Prythee, 
says  he,  a  little  nettled,  what  do  you  tell  me  of  your 
Captain  7  If  you  could  have  had  him  I  suppose  you 
would,  or  perhaps  you  did  not  like  him  very  well.  If 
I  did  promise  to  maintain  you  as  a  gentlewoman,  me- 
thinks it  is  time  enough  for  that  when  you  know  how 
to  behave  yourself  like  one.  How  long,  do  you  think, 
I  can  maintain  you  at  your  present  rate  of  living  7 
Pray,  says  she,  somewhat  fiercely,  and  dashing  the 
puff  into  the  powder  box,  dont  use  me  in  this  manner, 
for  I'll  assure  you  I  wont  bear  iu  This  is  the  fruit  of 
your  poison  newspapers :  there  shall  no  more  come 
here  1  promise  you.  Bless  us,  says  he,  what  an  unac- 
countable thing  is  this  7  Must  a  tradesman's  daughter 
and  the  wife  of  a  tradesman  necessarily  be  a  lady  7  In 
short,  I  tell  you  if  I  am  forced  to  work  for  a  living  and 
you  are  too  good  to  do  the  like,  there's  the  door,  go 
and  live  upon  your  estate.  And  as  I  never  had  or  could 
expect  any  thing  with  you,  I  dont  desire  to  be  troubled 
with  you. 

What  answer  she  made  I  cannot  tell,  for  knowing 
that  man  and  wife  are  apt  to  quarrel  more  violently 
when  before  strangers,  than  when  ky  themselves^  I  got 


up  and  went  out  hastily.  But  I  understand  from  Mary 
who  came  to  me  of  an  errand  in  the  evening,  that  they 
dined  together  very  peaceably  and  lovingly,  tlie  baDs 
of  thread  which  had  caused  the  disturbance  being 
thrown  into  the  kitchen  fire,  of  which  I  was  yery  glad 
to  hear. 

I  have  several  times  in  your  paper  seen  reflections 
upon  us  women  for  idleness  and  extravagance,  but  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  once  seen  such  animadveisioos 
upon  the  men.  If  we  were  disposed  to  be  censorious 
we  could  furnish  you  with  instances  enough ;  I  might 
mention  Mr.  Billiard  who  loses  more  than  he  earns  at 
the  green  table,  and  would  have  been  in  jail  long  since 
had  it  not  been  for  his  industrious  wife.  Mr.  Hussel- 
cap,  who  every  market  day  at  least,  and  often  all  day 
long,  leaves  his  business  for  the  rattling  of  half  pence 
in  a  certain  alley — or  Mr.  Finikin,  who  has  seven  dif- 
ferent suits  of  fine  clothes  and  weara  a  dhange  every 
day,  while  his  wife  and  children  sit  at  home  half  naked 
— Mr.  Crownhim  always  dreaming  over  the  chequer 
board,  and  who  cares  not  how  the  world  goes  with  his 
family  so  he  does  but  get  the  game — ^Mr.  Totherpot  tbt 
tavern  haunter,  Mr.  Bookish  the  everlasting  reader, 
Mr.  Tweedledum  and  several  others,  who  are  mighty 
diligent  at  any  thing  besides  their  proper  business.  I 
say,  if  I  were  disposed  to  be  censorious,  I  mig^t  men- 
tion all  these  and  more,  but  I  hate  to  be  thought  a 
scandalizer  of  my  neighbors,  and  therefore  forbear;  and 
for  your  part  I  would  advise  you  for  the  future  to  enter- 
tain your  readere  with  something  else  besides  people's 
reflections  upon  one  another,  for  remember  that  there 
are  holes  enough  to  be  picked  in  your  coat  as  well  as 
others,  and  those  Uiat  are  affronted  by  the  satires  that 
you  may  publish,  will  not  consider  so  much  who  wrote 
as  who  printed,  and  treat  you  accordingly.  Take  not 
this  freedom  amiss  from 

Your  friend  and  reader, 

CBLIA  SIXGLE. 


TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 

'Star  of  descending  night!' 

How  lovely  is  thy  beam ; 
How  softly  poure  thy  silv'ry  light, 
0*er  the  bright  glories  of  the  west. 
As  now  the  sun  sunk  to  his  rest. 

Sends  back  his  parting  stream 
Of  golden  splendor,  like  a  zone 
Of  beauty,  o'er  the  horizon  ! 

'  Star  of  descending  night !' 

First  of  the  sparkling  train. 
That  gems  the  sky,  I  hail  thy  light; 
And  as  I  watch  thy  peaceful  ray, 
That  sweetly  spreads  o'er  fiiding  day, 

I  think  and  think  again. 
That  thou  art  some  fair  orb  of  light, 
Where  spirits  bask  in  glory  brighu 

'Star  of  descending  night !' 
Oft  hast  tliou  met  my  gaze. 

When  evening's  calm  and  mellow  light, 

Invited  to  the  secret  bower. 

To  spend  with  God  die  tranquil  hour. 
In  grateful  prey'r  and  pNUse,— 
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Then  thy  soft  ray  so  passing  sweet, 
Haa  beamed  around  my  hallowed  seat. 

And  I  haTe  loved  thee,  star ! 

When  in  night's  diadem, 
I  saw  thee  lovelier,  brighter,  far 
Than  all  the  stellate  worlds,  and  thought 
Of  that  eireat  star  tlie  wise  men  sought, 

And  came  to  Bethlehem, 
To  view  the  infant  Saviour's  face, 
The  last  bright  hope  of  Adam's  race: 

Co.  Va.  T.  J.  8. 


GENIUS. 


Pope  sayB  in  the  pcefiuM  to  his  works,  "What  we 
call  a  geniu  ia  hard  to  be  distinguished,  by  a  man 
bimseMI  from  a  strong  inclination.**  Such  a  distinction 
is  certainly  hard  to  make,  and  in  my  opinion  has  no 
existence.  Genius,  as  it  appears  to  mc,  is  merely  a 
decided  preference  for  any  study  or  pursuit,  which 
enables  its  possessor  to  give  the  close  and  unwearied 
attentimi  necessary  to  ensure  success.  When  this  con- 
stancy of  purpose  is  wanting,  the  brightest  natural 
talents  will  give  little  aid  in  acquiring  literary  or 
scientific  eminence:  and  where  it  exists  in  any  con- 
siderable degree,  it  is  rare  to  find  one  so  ill  endowed 
with  common  sense  as  not  to  gain  a  respectable  stand- 
ing. 

Genius  is  of  two  sorts,  which  may  be  termed  phi- 
losophical and  poeticaL  When  the  mind  takes  most 
pleasore  io  the  exercise  of  reason,  the  genius  displayed 
is  phikMophicat ;  when  the  fictions  of  fancy  give  the 
greatest  delight,  th«  cast  of  mind  is  poeticaL  All  the 
opeiatioBs  of  the  human  intellect  may  be  referred  to 
one  of  these,  or  to  a  combination  of  both.  Books  of 
thia  last  character  are  much  the  most  numerous;  for 
we  seldom  find  a  work  so  severely  argumentative  as  to 
exclude  all  play  of  imagination  even  as  ornament,  or  so 
entirely  poetical  as  never  to  allow  the  restraint  of  sober 
reason. 

These  two  kinds  of  genius  require  dififerent  and  pe- 
coliar  faculties.  In  philosophy,  where  the  great  end 
proposed  is  the  discovery  of  truth,  the  coloring  of  ima- 
gination should  be  carefully  avoided  as  useless  and 
deceptive.  It  is  necessary  to  divest  the  mind  as  far  as 
pos&ible  of  all  pre-conceived  opinions^  that  so  the  proofs 
presented  may  make  just  the  impression  which  their 
character  and  importance  demand.  No  prejudice  or 
association  of  former  ideas  must  be  allowed  to  bias  the 
judgment ;  but  the  question  should  be  decided  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  ded,uctions  of  the  sternest  reason. 
And  yet  this  perfect  freedom  from  prejudice,  however 
necessary  to  the  proper  use  of  right  reason,  is  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  efibrt  of  the  human  mind.  "  Nemo 
adhuc,**  says  Lord  Bacon,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Stewart 
in  the  introduction  to  his  mental  philosophy,  "  Nemo 
sdhoe  tanta  mentis  eonstantia  inventus  est,  ut  decreve- 
rit  et  sibi  imposuerit  iheorias  et  notiones  communes 
penitys  abolere,  et  intellectum  abrasum  et  nquum  ad 
particolaria  de  integro  applicare.  Itaqne  ilia  ratio  hu- 
ntana  quam  habemns  ex  mutta  fide  et  multo  etiam  casu, 
neenon  ex  pcieri'ibus  quas  primo  hausimus  notionibus, 
farrago  qosedaro  est  et  congeries.  Cluod  si  qnis,  retatc 
matnm  et  scoaibus  integris  et  mentc  rcpurgaia,  sc  ud 


experieniiam  et  ad  particularia  de  integro  applicet,  de 
eo  melius  sperandum  esL"  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
the  great  father  of  modern  philosophy. 

On  the  other  hand  these  vulgar  errors  and  supersti- 
tions, these  "  theorise  et  notiones  communes,"  supply 
the  means  of  producing  the  strongest  efifect  of  poetry. 
The  dull  scenes  of  real  life  can  never  be  suffered  to  chill 
the  ardor  of  a  romantic  imagination.  And  as  the  poet 
finds  truth  too  plain  and  unadorned  to  satisfy  his  en- 
thusiastic fancy,  he  is  compelled  to  seek  subjects  and 
scenery  of  more  faultless  nature  and  brighter  hues  than 
this  world  affords.  He  delights  in  combinations  of  the 
most  striking  images.*  The  grand  and  imposing,  the 
dark  and  terrific,  the  furious  and  desolating — whatever 
serves  to  fill  the  mind  with  awe  and  wonder,  are  his 
favorite  subjects  of  contemplation.  The  legends  of  su- 
perstition contribute  largely  to  the  effect  df  poetical 
composition.  The  enthusiast  loves  to  fiincy  the  agency 
of  supernatural  beings,  and  endeavors  to  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  those  emotions  which  such  a  belief  is  suited  to 
inspire.  This  seems  to  be  the  spirit  of  Collins  in  the 
following  lines  of  his  ode  to  fear. 

"Dark  power,  with  ehuddering  meek  aubmiOed  thought, 
Be  mine  to  read  the  vieions  old 
Which  thy  awakening  barda  have  told} 
And  leat  thou  meet  my  blasted  view. 
Hold  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true." 

In  combinations  of  poetical  images,  no  regard  is  had 
to  their  consistency  with  truth  and  reason.  It  is  the 
part  of  philosophy  to  discover  relations  as  they  exist  in 
nature;  but  to  search  out  and  combine  into  one  glowing 
and  harmonious  whole  the  brightest  and  grandest  images 
which  art  or  nature  supplies — this  is  the  province  of 
poetry.  The  utmost  calmness  and  most  collected 
thought  are  necessary  to  that  patient  and  laborious 
reasoning  by  which  progress  is  made  in  the  science  of 
truih.  The  fury  of  impassioned  feeling,  on  the  other 
hand,  supports  the  loftier  flights  of  poetry.  Hence 
philosophy  and  poetry  rarely  meet  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. Yet  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  those  who 
have  gained  renown  both  as  poets  and  philosophers,  is 
to  be  ascribed  less  to  any  incompatibility  between  the 
habits  of  mind  peculiar  to  each,  than  to  the  fact  that 
the  short  space  of  human  life  will  not  allow  to  both  the 
attention  necessary  for  their  highest  attainments.  I 
speak  now  of  poetical  and  philosophical  genius,  not  of 
poetry  and  philosophy.  Between  Uie  two  last  there  is 
an  incompatibility,  as  may  easily  be  shown.  Euclid's 
elements,  for  example,  contain  as  pure  specimens  of 
mere  reasoning  as  can  be  conceived ;  but  in  them  sim- 
plicity, clearness  and  precision  of  terms  are  all  the  orna- 
ment they  need  or  will  admit :  nor  can  poetical  language 
be  used  by  any  arrangement  without  producing  obscu- 
rity and  disgusL  And  the  wild  conceptions  of  unbri- 
dled fancy  will  as  little  brook  the  restraint  of  heartless 
reason.  In  short,  poetry  and  philosophy  are  so  distinct 
and  opposed  in  character,  that  neither  can  ever  be  used 
to  heighten  the  proper  effect  of  tlie  other. 

A  most  extraordinary  combination  of  poetical  and 
philosophical  talent  in  one  individual  was  displayed  by 
Lucretius.  I  might  challenge  the  whole  circle  of  science 
or  literature  to  furnish  examples  of  clearer,  closer  and 
more  irrefutable  argument  than  his  work  presents. 
And  for  purity,  sublimity,  delicacy,  strength  and  feel- 
in*;,  passages  of  his  poetry  might  be  selected  scarcely 
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inferior  to  any  efTort  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  Yet 
hia  work  may  well  be  chosen  to  furnish  proof  that  even 
the  brightest  genius  cannot  combine  austere  logic  and 
gorgeous  poetry,  so  as  that  eacli  shall  produce  its  due 
effect.  For  although  where  the  reasoning  is  not  deep 
the  embellishments  of  fancy  may  be  borne  and  even 
relished,  yet  where  the  argument  requires  close  and 
laborious  thought,  the  reader  is  willing  to  sacrifice  all 
the  ornaments  of  poetry  to  the  simpler  grace  of  perspi- 
cuity.  But  it  is  mostly  in  episodes  and  illustrations 
that  the  fire  of  his  poetic  genius  burns  so  brightly ; 
and  here  we  see  him  throw  off  the  fetters  of  truth  to 
wander  in  the  haunted  fields  of  fiction.  And  although 
his  work  displays  intense  thought  and  burning  poetry, 
we  rarely  find  them  united  in  the  same  passage. 

Confirmed  habits  of  philosophical  reflection,  it  is  not 
improbable,  will  in  time  give  a  clianicter  of  sobriety 
and  apathy  to  the  mind.  Cluick  susceptibility  of  im- 
pressions is  one  mark  of  a  poetical  temperament;  and 
of  course  if  habits  of  calm  reasoning  destroy  this  sensir 
bility,  philosophy  and  poetry  cannot  exist  in  perfection 
in  the  same  mind.  But  this  apathetic  coldness  appears 
not  to  be  the  immediate  effect  of  philosophical  habits, 
but  rather  to  result  from  disuse  of  llie  imngination  while 
the  attention  is  turned  to  graver  studies.  Lucretius 
has  shown  what  attainments  may  be  made  in  pure 
philosophy  without  lessening  the  strength  and  grace  of 
fancy.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  acute  and  accurate 
observation,  and  of  the  most  rigid  and  cautious  reason- 
ing, yet  pos^scssed  a  quick  perception  of  the  grand  and 
beautiful,  and  had  imbibed  the  warmest  spirit  of  poetic 
enthusiasm. 

Poetry  delights  in  personifications.  According  to 
Dryden, 

**  £ach  yirtue  a  divinity  Is  seen : 
Prudence  \»  Pallas,  beauty  Paphos*  queen ; 
*Tis  DOt  a  cloud  from  which  swifl  liiihiuinga  fly. 
But  Jupiter  that  ihundors  from  the  sky  ; 
Nor  a  roui^h  storm  that  gives  the  sailor  pain, 
Bui  au^ry  Neptune  ploui>hing  up  the  main ; 
Echo's  no  more  an  empty,  airy  sound, 
But  a  fair  nymph  that  weeps  her  lover  drowned : 
ThuH  in  the  endless  treasure  of  his  blind. 
The  poet  does  a  thousand  figures  find." 

•^rt  of  Poetry,  Canto  8. 

Philosophy  on  the  contrary  seeks  to  disrobe  the  sub- 
ject of  every  factitious  charm,  and  present  it  to  the 
mind  in  its  naked  simplicity.  It  dispels  the  clouds  of 
error,  though  gilded  with  the  bright  colors  of  fancy ; 
and  boldly  brings  even  objects  of  superstitious  venera- 
tion to  the  light  of  reason. 

These  conflicting  qualities  are  eminently  shown  in 
Lucretius;  and  it  is  not  without  interest  to  mark  how 
he  contrives  to  blend  in  the  same  work  the  solid  sim- 
plicity of  argument  with  the  lighter  graces  of  imagina- 
tion. As  a  poet  he  opens  his  work  with  an  address  to 
Venus  the  mother  and  guardian  of  the  Roman  people, 
whose  aid  he  invokes  as  the  companion  of  his  song. 
He  prays  her  to  avert  the  frowns  of  rugged  war  from 
the  nation  by  the  softening  power  of  her  charms.  He 
tells  her  that  she  alone  governs  the  universe  ;  that  no- 
thing springs  into  the  light  of  day  without  her;  and 
ascribes  to  her,  as  the  source  of  all  pleasure,  whatever 
is  joyous  or  lovely. 

**  Nee  sine  te  quidquam  dias  in  luminis  eras 
Ezoritur,  neque  fit  ls?tum  neqae  amabile  quidquam.*'  | 


Yet  in  the  next  page  the  philoeophcr  avows  his  inten- 
tion of  waging  eternal  war  with  superstition ;  and  gives 
exalted  praise  to  Epicurus  because  he  suflfered  no  feel- 
ings of  religious  awe  to  interfere  with  his  philosophical 
investigations.  In  this  passage  superstition  (or  religion, 
to  use  his  own  term)  is  personified,  and  represented  as 
some  hideous  monster  thrusting  her  head  from  out  the 
skies,  and  regarding  mankind  with  an  awful  and  terrible 
aspect.  The  whole  image  presented  is  eniinently  grand 
and  poetic 

"  Humana  ante  oculos  fede  quam  vita  jaceret 
In  terris  oppressa  gravi  sub  religione ; 
Q,u«  caput  a  cffili  regioniboa  obcendebat, 
Horribili  super  adspeau  mortalibus  instana ; 
Primum  Oraius  homo  mortaleis  toUere  contra 
Est  ocuios  ausus,  primusque  obsistere  contra: 
Quem  neque  fama  deum,  nee  fulmina,  nee  miiutancl 
Murmure  compressit  ccelum ;  ee<l  eo  magis  acrem 
Inriiat  animi  virtutem  etfringere  ut  ana 
Naturte  primus  portarum  claustra  cupiret.** 

Thus  we  see  that  although  one  great  part  of  his  pur- 
pose was  to  divest  tlie  mind  of  popular  superstitions, 
he  found  the  language  of  philosophy  too  barren,  and 
the  images  which  truth  presented  too  cold  and  lifeless 
to  supply  the  materials  of  poetry.  Hence  his  personi- 
fications, and  his  digressions,  which  abound  in  the  rich* 
est  ornaments  of  fancy. 

As  a  philosopher  Lucretius  was  led  to  reject  the 
legends  of  ancient  superstition,  because  such  terrors 
kept  the  human  mind  in  darkness  and  error. 

"  Nam  velutei  puerei  trepidant,  atque  omnia  cBcis 
In  tenebris  meiuunt ;  sic  uos  in  luce  tiniemoi 
Interdum  nihilo  qua?  sunt  metuenda  roagtsquam 
QuR^  puerei  in  tenebris  pavitant,  finguntque  futurt. 
Hunc  igitur  terrorero  animi  tenebrasque,  neceate  a^ 
Non  radiei  solis  neque  lucida  tela  diei 
Discuiiant  j  Bed  nature  species,  ratioque.** 

Lib.  3,  Ua.  54. 

But  the  spirit  of  poetry  alone  would  have  persuatled 
him  to  increase  the  gloom  and  mists  of  superstition  j 
for  fancy's  favorite  range  is  among  regions  darkened 
by  the  shades  of  ancient  and  venerable  error.  The 
intrusion  of  cold  reason  is  always  unwelcome  to  a 
romantic  imagination.  There  is  a  passage  of  Camp- 
bell, (I  cannot  remember  the  words,)  in  which  be  la- 
ments the  dispersion  by  the  clearer  light  of  reason  of 
some  fanciful  notions  in  regard,  i  think,  to  the  rainbow, 
which  had  formerly  been  the  delight  of  his  youth. 
Collins  too  regrets  the  restraint  of  imagination  imposod 
by  philosophy.  He  bids  farewell  to  metaphysics,  arid 
declares  his  purpose  of  leaving  such  barren  fields  of 
speculation,  and  of  retiring 

"  to  thoughtful  cell 
Where  fancy  breathes  her  potent  spell.^* 

So  much  to  mark  the  difiference  between  poetical  and 
pliilosophical  genius.  The  remainder  of  this  essay  shall 
be  devoted  to  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the 
genius  of  poetry  in  particular. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  men  of  brilliant  fni.cy 
are  never  satisfied  with  the  productions  of  their  o«ii 
minds.  The  images  of  grandeur  or  beauty  continuiiJly 
present  to  their  imaginations,  it  would  seem,  are  so  &r 
superior  to  all  efforts  they  can  make  to  embody  tlicm 
in  language,  that  their  owa  works  never  yield  them  the 
pleasure  which  they  give  others.  The  following  quo- 
tation is  from  the  seventh  diapter,  aizth  section,  of 
Stewart's  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
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Mind.  **  When  the  notions  of  enjoyment  or  of  excel- 
ieiKe  which  imagination  has  formed  are  greatly  raised 
above  the  ordinary  standard,  they  interest  the  passions 
too  deeply  to  leave  us  at  all  times  the  cool  exercise  of 
reason,  and  produce  that  state  of  the  mind  which  is 
cominoDly  known  by  the  name  of  enthusiasm ;  a  temper 
which  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  error  and 
dttappointment ;  but  which  is  a  source,  at  the  same 
dine,  of  heroic  actions  and  of  exalted  characters.  To 
the  exaggerated  conceptions  of  eloquence  which  per- 
petually rcTolired  in  the  mind  of  Cicero ;  to  that  idea 
which  haunted  his  thoughts  of  aliqtdd  immenntm  infini' 
fmn^iu,  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  splendid 
dispbjs  of  human  genius:  and  it  is  probable  that  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  has  been  felt  by  every  man  who 
has  risen  much  above  the  level  of  humanity  either  in 
speculation  or  in  action.**  To  the  want  of  this  high 
imaginary  standard  of  excellence,  Dr.  Johnson  ascribes 
the  doJIness  of  Blackmore's  poetry.  ''It  does  not  ap- 
pear," he  says,  *'  that  he  saw  beyond  his  own  perform- 
ances, or  had  ever  elevated  his  views  to  that  ideal  per- 
fection which  every  genius  born  to  excel  is  condemned 
always  to  pursue  and  never  overtake.  In  the  first 
suggestions  of  his  imagination  he  acquiesced ;  he  thought 
them  good  and  did  not  seek  for  better.  His  works 
may  be  read  a  long  time  without  the  occurrence  of  a 
single  line  that  stands  prominent  from  tlie  rest" 

Examples  of  such  ardent  aspirations  after  the  grande 
d  immnuumy  are  frequent  among  our  best  poets.  Let 
the  following  from  Lord  Byron  suffice.  In  this  will 
plainly  appear  that  agony  in  giving  birth  to  the  sub- 
lime conceptions  of  his  imagination,  which  metaphysi- 
cians say  is  a  sure  mark  of  lofty  genius.  After  descri- 
bing a  terrific  thunderstorm  in  language  suited  to  the 
nmjesty  of  his  subject,  he  proceeds : 

*'  ConJd  1  embody  and  unbosom  now 
Thai  which  la  most  within  roe, — coald  I  wreak 
Mj  thoughts  upon  expression,  and  thua  throw 
Soul,  heart,  mind,  paasions,  feelings,  strong  or  weak, 
Ail  that  I  would  have  sought,  and  all  I  seek, 
Bear,  know,  feel,  and  yet  breathe—into  ime  word, 
■And  (hat  one  word  were  lightning,  1  would  apeak  ; 
But  as  it  ia,  I  live  and  dl^  unheard, 
With  a  moatTtficeieca  thought,  sheathing  it  aa  a  sword." 

The  same  burning  enthusiasm  prevails  throughout  the 
odes  of  Collins,  whose  works  breathe  as  much  the  soul 
of  poetry  as  is  shown  by  any  bard  of  Greece  or  Rome. 

This  trait  of  genius  often  betrays  young  writers  into 
a  style  of  affected  grandiloquence,  which  their  feeble- 
ness of  thought  makes  doubly  ridiculous.  Yet  this 
pompous  style  of  writing  is  often  a  genuine  mark  of 
superior  powers,  duiotiliah  thinks  extravagance  a 
more  favorable  sign  in  a  very  young  writer,  than  a  more 
sedate  simplicity ;  for  his  maturer  judgment  may  be 
safely  left  to  prune  such  luxuriance,  but  where  the  soil 
is  barren  by  nature,  no  art  of  cultivation  will  produce 
a  vigorous  growth.  Scarcely  any  writer  was  ever 
guilty  of  more  extravagance  than  Lucan  ;  but  his  poem 
was  written  in  the  earliest  spring  of  manhood,  and 
shows  such  strength  of  genius  as  would  probably  have 
made  him  equal  to  Homer,  had  his  rising  powers  been 
suffered  to  reach  their  utmost  elevation,  and  receive  the 
oorrMtions  of  his  finished  taste. 

But  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  that  a  style 
of  such  aflected  pomp  is  tolerable  only  in  young  writers. 
When  the  fancy  is  fre^  and  vigorous,  and  the  judg- 


ment unformed,  redundance  in  words  and  ornament 
may  be  pardoned  ;  but  it  is  a  sure  evidence  of  feeble 
genius  to  continue  the  same  style  in  riper  age.  Hor- 
tensius,  Cicero's  rival,  was  in  his  youth  admired  for  his 
florid  oratory  ;  but  in  after  life  was  justly  despised  for 
the  same  childish  taste.  The  most  elegant  writers 
alw;ays  select  the  simplest  words.  Learning  should 
appiear  in  the  subject,  but  never  in  the  language.  Even 
the  powers  of  Johnson  were  too  weak  to  preserve  his 
ponderous  learned  style  from  ridicule.  It  may  be  as- 
sumibd  as  a  universal  rule,  that  when  two  words  equally 
express  the  same  meaning,  the  shortest  and  simplest 
is  always  the  best. 

When  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry  is  joined  with  a  cor- 
rect and  chastened  judgment,  the  utmost  fastidiousness 
in  composition  is  often  produced.  To  this  may  be  ascri- 
bed the  small  number  and  extent  of  writings  left  by 
some  of  our  best  authors.  '*  I  am  tormented  with  a  de- 
sire to  write  better  than  I  can,"  said  Robert  Hall  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend :  and  yet  his  works  are  said  by  Dugald 
Stewart  (himself  an  admirable  writer  in  point  of  style) 
to  combine  the  beauties  of  Addison,  Johnson  and 
Burke,  without  their  defects,  and  to  contain  the  purest 
specimens  of  the  English  language.  And  of  Pascal 
too,  it  is  told  that  he  spent  much  time  in  revising  and 
correcting  what  to  others  appeared  from  the  first  almost 
too  perfect  for  amendment.  Gray,  who  had  genius  to 
become  a  pre-eminent  poet,  was  never  content  with  the 
polish  which  repeated  revisions  were  able  to  give  his 
works.  The  conclusion  of  Boileau's  second  Satire  is  so 
appropriate  to  my  purpose,  that  I  will  give  it  in  full. 

"  Un  Bot,  en  ^crirant,  fait  tout  avec  plaiair : 
II  n'a  point  en  sea  vera  Perobarraa  de  choiair ; 
£t  toujours  amoureuz  de  ce  qu'il  vient  d'^crire, 
Ravi  d'^tonnement,  en  soi-memo  il  s*  admire. 
Maia  un  esprit  sublime  en  vain  veui  s'61ever 
A  ce  degr6  parfait  quMl  tache  de  trouver ; 
Et,  toujours  m^content  de  ce  qu'il  vient  de  fhire, 
II  plait  a  tout  le  monde,  et  ne  saurait  se  pluire." 

And  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  "  Voila,  s'^cria  Molidre, 
en  interrompant  son  ami  a  cet  endroit,  voila  In  plus 
belle  v^rit^  que  vous  ayez  jamais  dite.  Je  ne  suis  pas 
du  nombre  de  ces  esprits  sublimes  dont  vous  parlez ; 
mais  tel  que  je  suis,  je  n'ai  rien  fait  en  ma  vie  dont  je 
sois  veritablement  content."  Horace  too  speaks  much 
the  same  language  in  several  places. 

Of  Shakspeare,  thegreatest  poetical  genius  probably 
which  the  world  ever  produced,  our  ignorance  of  his 
life  permits  us  to  speak  only  from  his  works.  But  the 
fact  that  he  scarcely  ever  condescended  to  revise  his 
plays,  and  toqk  no  care  to  preserve  them  from  oblivion, 
is  ample  proof  how  little  his  mind  was  satisfied  with  its 
own  sublime  productions.  Shakspeare  is  an  illustrious 
example  of  transcendent  genius  joined  with  unfinished 
taste.  He  had  to  depend  entirely  on  his  own  resources, 
for  the  best  models  he  had  access  to  were  not  more 
faultless  than  his  own  writings,  while  they  fell  infi- 
nitely below  him  in  every  positive  excellence.  His 
works,  in  parts,  show  sublimity,  delicacy,  and  grace  of 
poetry,  unequalled  perhaps  by  the  productions  of  any 
writer  before  or  since.  Yet  his  warmest  admirers  are 
often  scandalized  by  the  strange  conceited  witticisms 
and  other  evidences  of  bad  taste  so  abundant  in  his 
writings.  Still,  the  Bard  of  Avon^s  works  will  ever 
rank  among  the  noblest  efforts  of  dramatic  poetry. 

Poetical  genius  is  always  united  with  a  love  of  sym- 
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pathy.  This  is  the  reason*  why  men  of  wann  iniagi> 
nations  so  seldom  fully  relish  a  poem  when  read  alone. 
Robert  Hall,  in  one  remarkable  passage,  says,  that  the 
roost  ardent  admirer  of  poetry  or  oratory  would  not 
consent  to  witness  their  grandest  display  on  the  sole 
condition  that' he  should  nerer  reveal  his  emoiions. 

It  is  also  generally,  and  perhaps  always,  joined  with 
a  thirst  of  fame.  This  feeling  impels  the  poet  to  make 
arduous  exertions.  It  is  the  passion  which,  as  meta- 
physicians say,  is  implanted  in  the  human  breast  as  an 
incentive  to  deeds  beneficial  to  society.  Whether  it  be 
in  its  nature  culpable  or  not,  is  perhaps  a  difficult  ques- 
tion. Cluintilian  says  that  if  it  be  not  itself  a  virtue,  it 
is  certainly  often  the  cause  of  virtuous  actions ;  and 
this  assertion  few  will  venture  to  question.  And  at  all 
events,  this  passion  has  ever  been  a  characteristic  of  the 
greatest  men.  Few  have  risen  to  eminence  without  its 
aid.  It  existed  largely  in  Byron.  In  verses  written 
shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  Elnglish  Bards  and 
Scoteh  Reviewers,  he  says : 

**  The  fire  In  the  cavern  of  JEtna  concealed. 
Still  maotles  uneeen  in  ite  secret  recess ; 
At  length  in  a  volume  terrific  rerealed, 
IVo  torrent  can  quench  it,  no  iMunds  can  repress. 

Oh,  thus  the  desire  in  my  bosom  for  fame 
Bide  me  live  bm  to  hope  for  posterity's  praise : 

Could  I  soar  with  the  Phoenix  on  pinions  of  flame, 
With  him  I  could  wish  to  expire  in  the  blaze.'* 

How  happy  for  the  world  had  his  genius  led  him  to 
seek  applause  in  works  designed  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind— in  recommending  religion  and  virtue  by  the  me- 
lody of  his  verse  and  the  influence  of  his  life,  instead  of 
adorning  vice  with  the  beauties  of  poetry ! 

When  the  thirst  of  glory  is  disappointed,  the  aspi- 
rant is  apt  to  become  a  gloomy  misanthropist,  who 
envies  others  the  reputation  which  he  cannot  attain. 
Much  of  the  sullen  melancholy  shown  by  men  of  genius 
may  doubtless  be  ascribed  to  the  perverted  operation  of 
this  principle.  The  portion  of  fame  which  fiills  to  Uieir 
share  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  wishes. 

But  after  all,  the  most  brilliant  genius  will  avail 
nothing  without  study.  No  illiterate  man  ever  gained 
renown  as  a  writer.  Some  have  become  great  without 
the  aid  of  foreign  learning;  but  all  have  read  and 
thought.  No  man  is  born  a  poet  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word.  Whatever  his  own  conceptions  may  be, 
be  cannot  reveal  them  without  the  use  of  words  ;  and 
this  knowledge  can  be  acquired  only  by  diligent  study. 
In  all  time  it  has  been  true  tliat  they  who  have  read  and 
thought  most,  have  made  the  greatest  writers,  whatever 
line  of  science  or  literature  they  pureued.  Or  perhaps 
there  ought  to  be  exceptions  made  in  cases  where  the 
mind  has  been  misdirected,  as  among  the  schoolmen, 
who  spent  their  lives  in  perplexing  themselves  and 
others  with  subtle  questions  which  it  was  of  no  use  to 
solve.  But  however  fruitless  such  labora  as  wasted 
their  energies  may  be,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  with- 
out study  no  man  will  become  great,  whatever  be  his 
natural  talents.  Even  such  towering  geniuses  as  Ho- 
mer, Aristotle,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  New- 
ton, and  Byron  were  not  exempt  from  this  necessity. 

To  conclude :  Locke  has  sufficiently  proved  tliat  all 
our  ideas  are  originally  derived  from  the  senses.  These 
first  impressions  form  the  basis  of  all  human  know- 
ledge.   General  conclusions  drawn  from  comparison  of 


such  sensations  are  abstract  thought.  Reasoning  and 
reflection  on  these  abstract  ideas  thus  obtained,  consti- 
tute speculations  of  still  greater  refinement.  Compariog 
and  combining  ideas  in  the  mind,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering relations  as  they  exist  in  nature,  is  argumeDt. 
Such  comparisons  and  combinations  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pleasing,  6re  works  of  fancy,  or  poetry.  He 
then  who  most  carefully  preserves  his  impreasions,  most 
attentively  considers  and  revolves  his  ideal,  and  most 
closely  and  accurately  compares  them  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  such  combinations  as  nature  has  made, 
or  of  combining  anew  the  separate  images  into  such 
grand  and  beautiful  fabrics  as  nuy  suit  the  taste  of 
fancy,  is  likely  to  make  the  best  philosopher  or  poet,  as 
his  attention  is  mainly  turned  to  one  or  the  other. 
Some  difference  in  natural  faculties  no  doubt  exists,  but 
this  is  probably  smalL^ 


A  LOAN  TO  THE  MESSENGER. 

No.  n. 

Here  is  a  scrap  from  another  of  my  poetical  friend^ 
which  has  never  seen  the  light,  and  which  I  will  lend  to 
the  readere  of  the  Messenger  for  the  month.  I  give  it 
as  it  came  to  me,  apology  and  all,  and  doubt  not  it  will 
be  well  received  by  those  to  whom  I  now  dedicate  it. 

J.  r.o. 

My  Dear  O, — ^Instead  of  writing  something  new  for 
your  collection,  I  copy  a  few  lines  from  a  bagatelle, 
written  a  few  days  ago  to  a  woman  who  is  worthy  of 
better  verses :  and,  as  they  will  never  be  published,  of 
course,  they  may  answer  your  purpose. 

Very  truly  youra,  wiuj& 

BoaUnif  August,  1831. 


TO 


Lady !  the  fate  that  made  me  poor. 
Forgot  to  take  away  my  heart, — 

And  His  not  easy  to  immure 
The  burning  soul,  and  live  apart : 

To  meet  the  wildering  touch  of  beauty. 

And  bear  her  voice, — and  think  ofduiy: 
To  check  a  thought  of  burning  passion, 

When  trembling  on  the  lip  like  flame, — 
And  talk  indifferently  of  fashion, — 

A  language  choked  till  it  is  tame  ! 
Oh  God  !  I  know  not  why  Pm  gtfled 

With  feeling,  if  I  may  not  love ! 
I  know  not  why  my  cup  is  lifted 

So  far  my  thirsting  lips  above ! 
My  look  on  thine  unchidden  lingersi, 
My  hand  retains  thy  dewy  fingers, 
Thy  smile,  thy  glance,  thy  glorious  tone 
For  houra  and  hours  are  mine  alone: 

«>  Of  course  no  Editor  is  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  ha  cm- 
tributors— but  in  the  present  instance  we  Teel  called  upon  m  self- 
defence  to  disclaim  any  belief  in  the  doctrines  adraneed— todt 
moreover,  to  enter  a  solemn  protest  against  them.  The  Esny 
on  Genius  is  well  written  and  we  therefore  adrntu^  it.  While 
many  of  its  assumptions  are  indisputable — eome  we  ihmk  are 
not  to  be  sustained— and  the  inferences,  generally,  lag  far  behlJ»I 
the  spirit  of  the  ago.  Our  correspondeot  is  endenlly  no  phre- 
nologisu— £(f. 
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Tet  imist  my  fervor  back,  aod  wait 

TiU  ■olitade  can  set  it  free,— 
Yet  must  I  not  forget  that  fate 

Has  locked  my  heart,  and  lost  the  key ; 
Then  very  rfajrmes  l*m  weaving  now 
Condemn  me  for  a  broken  vow ! 

K.  p.  w. 

N.  &  My  friend  soon  recovered  from  this  sad  stroke, 
tod  h£  hu since  recovered  the  "  key,'*  and  locked  within 
the  fstfrdoeed  casket  a  pearl,  I  learn,  of  great  price. 
So  much  tor  a  sophcnnore's  Anacreontics  I 

If  this  "loan**  prove  acceptable,  I  have  a  choice  one 
in  store  for  May.  o. 


SOME  ANCIENT  GREEK  AUTHORS. 

CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED. 

Whether  Homer  or  Hesiod  lived  first  has  never  been 
detemined.  Herodotus  supposes  them  both  to  have 
iifcd  at  the  same  time,  viz.  B.  C.  8S4.  The  Arun.  mar- 
bles make  them  contemporaries,  but  place  their  era  B. 
C.  907.  Besides  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Homer  wrote, 
according  to  some,  a  poem  upon  Amphiaraus'  expedition 
against  Thebes ;  Also,  the  Phoceis,  the  Cercopes,  the 
small  Iliad,  the  Epiciclides,  the  Batraciiomyomachia, 
and  some  Ujrmns  to  the  Gods. 

Hetiodwnu  a  poem  on  Agriculture,  called  The  Works 
and  Days,  also  Theogony,  which  ia  valuable  for  its  ac- 
count of  the  Gods  of  antiquity.  His  Shield  of  Hercules, 
and  some  others^  are  now  losL 

Anhikaa  wrote  elegies,  satires,  odes  and  epigrams, 
and  wsa  the  inventor  of  Iambics ;  these  are  by  some 
ascribed  to  Epodes.  Some  fragments  of  his  poetry  re- 
main.   He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  B.  C.  742. 

^Umu  is  the  inventor  of  Alcaic  verses.  Of  all  his 
worici^  nothing  remains  but  a  few  fragments,  found  in 
AUieosas.    R  C.  600. 

He  was  contemporary  with  the  famous  Sappho.  She 
was  the  inventress  of  the  Sapphic  verse,  and  had  com- 
prised nine  books  in  lyric  verses,  besides  epigrams,  ele- 
gies, &c  Of  all  these,  two  pieces  alone  remain,  and  a 
few  fragments  quoted  by  Didymus. 

Tktopiu  of  Megara  wrote  several  poems,  of  which 
only  a  few  sentences  are  now  extant,  quoted  by  Plato 
and  aome  others.    B.  C.  54S. 

Simmides  wrote  elegies,  cpigranis  and  dramatical 
pieces;  also  Epic  poems — one  on  Cambyses,  Kinfr  of 
Persia,  Sw.  One  of  his  most  famous  com  positions,  The 
Lamentations,  a  beautiful  fragment,  is  still  extant. 

T*«pif,  supposed  to  be  the  inventor  of  Tragedy,  lived 
about  this  time. 

•fiuereoH.  His  odes  are  thought  to  be  still  extant, 
but  very  few  of  them  can  be  truly  ascribed  to  Anacreon. 

JEichi^  is  the  first  who  introduced  two  actors  on  the 
stage,  and  clothed  them  with  suitable  dresses.  He  like- 
wise removed  murder  from  the  eyes  of  the  spectator. 
He  Wtote  90  tragedies,  of  which  7  are  extant,  viz.  Pro- 
metheus Vinctus,  Septem  Duces  contra  Thebas,  Persaj, 
Agamemnon,  Choephonc,  Eumenides  and  Siipplices. 

Prndw  was  his  contemporary.  Most  of  Pindar's 
works  have  perished.  He  had  written  sgme  hymns  to 
the  Gods, — poems  in  honor  of  Apollo, — diihyrambics 
10  Btcchus,  and  odes  on  several  victories  obtainc  d  at  tlie 


Olympic,  Isthmian,  Pythian  ni)d  Nemean  games.    Of 
all  these  the  odes  alone  remain. 

SophocleM  first  increased  the  number  of  actora  to  three, 
and  added  the  decorations  of  painted  scenery.  He  com- 
posed 120  tragedies — 7  only  of  which  are  extant,  viz. 
Ajax,  Electra,  (Edipus,  Antigone,  The  Trachnias,  Phi- 
loctctes  and  (Edipus  al  Colonos.    B.  C.  454. 

PlatOf  the  comic  poet,  called  the  prince  of  the  middle 
comedy,  and  of  whose  pieces  some  fragments  remain, 
flourished  about  this  time. 

Also,  »^ristarehus,  the  tragic  poet  of  Tegea,  who  com- 
posed 70  tragedies,  one  of  which  was  translated  into 
Latin  verse  by  Ennius. 

Herodotus  of  Halicarnassus,  wrote  a  history  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians  from  the  age  of  Cyrus 
to  the  battle  of  Mycale,  including  an  account  of  the 
most  celebrated  nations  in  the  world.  Besides  this,  he 
had  written  a  history  of  Assyria  and  Arabia  which  is 
not  extant.  There  is  a  life  of  Homer  generally  attri- 
buted to  him,  but  doubtfully.     B.  C.  445. 

EuripideSt  who  lived  at  this  time,  wrote  75  or,  as  some 
say,  92  tragedies,  of  whicli  only  19  are  extant  He  was 
the  rival  of  Sophocles, 

About  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
flourished  many  celebrated  authors,  among  whom  was 
^Aristophanes,  He  wrote  54  comedies,  of  which  only 
1 1  are  ex  tan  L 

Also,  Cratimts  and  EupoliSy  who  with  Aristophanes, 
are  mentioned  by  Horace — they  were  celebrated  for  their 
comic  writings.    B.C.  431. 

Also,  the  mathematician  and  astrologer,  Jtfefon,  who, 
in  a  book  called  Enneadecaterides,  endeavored  to  adjust 
the  course  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  maintained  that 
the  solar  and  lunar  years  could  regularly  begin  from  the 
same  point  in  the  heavens.  This  is  called  the  Metonic 
cycle. 

Thueydides  flourished  at  this  time.  He  wrote  a  histbry 
of  the  important  events  whicli  happened  during  his  com- 
mand. This  history  is  continued  only  to  the  21st  year 
of  the  war.  It  has  been  divided  into  eight  bookr — the 
last  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  his 
daughters.  It  is  imperfect 
Also  Hippocrates ; — few  of  his  writings  remain. 
Lysias,  the  orator,  wrote,  according  to  Plutarch,  no 
less  than  425  orations — of  these  34  are  extant  B.  C. 
404. 

Contemporary  with  him  was  AgtAho,  an  Athenian 

tragic  and  comic  poet — there  is  now  nothing  extant  of 

his  works,  except  quotations  in  Aristotle  and  others. 

Xenophon,  whose  works  are  well  known,  lived  about 

the  year  398  before  Christ 

CtesiM,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Persians,  which  Justin  and  Diodorus  have  prefered  to 
that  of  Herodotus,  lived  also  at  this  time.  Some  frag- 
ments of  his  compositions  have  been  preserved. 

The  works  of  Plato  are  numerous — they  are  all  writ- 
ten, except  twelve  letters,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue. 
388. 

Of  the  64  orations  of  Isxus,  10  are  extant  Demos- 
thenes imitated  him.  377. 

About  32  of  the  orations  of  Jaoerole^,  who  lived  at 
the  same  time,  remain. 

All  the  compositions  of  the  historian  Theopompus  are 
lost,  except  a  few  fragments  quoted  by  ancient  writers. 
354. 

Vol.  If.— 39 
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EphnruM  lived  in  his  lime — he  wrote  a  history  com- 
mencing with  the  return  of  the  Hemclids  and  ending 
with  the  SOth  year  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  It  was  in  30 
books  and  is  frequently  quoted  by  Strabo  and  others. 

Almost  all  the  writings  of  JlrisloUe  are  extant.  Dio> 
genes  Laertes  has  given  a  catalogue  of  thenu  His  Art 
of  Poetry  has  been  imitated  by  Horace. 

^Bchmetj  bis  contemporaryi  wrote  6  orations  and  9 
epistles.    The  orations  alone  are  extant  340. 

Demosthenet  was  his  contemporary  and  rival. 

Theophrastus  composed  many  books  and  treatises — 
Diogenes  enumerates  200.  Of  these  20  are  extant — 
among  which  are  a  history  of  stones — treatises  on  plants, 
on  the  winds,  signs  of  fair  weather,  &c. — also,  his  Cha- 
racters, a  moral  treatise.     320. 

Jitnander  was  his  pupil ;  lie  was  called  prince  of  the 
new  comedy.  Only  a  few  fragments  remain  of  lOS 
comedies  which  he  wrote. 

PhUtman  was  contemporary  with  these  two.  The 
fragments  of  some  of  his  comedies  are  printed  with 
those  of  Menander. 

Mtgattkentt  lived  about  this- time.,.  He  wrote  about 
the  Indians  and  other  oriental  nations.  His  history  is 
oftea  quoted  by  the  ancients.  There  is  a  work  now 
extant  which  passes  for  his  composition,  but  which  is 
spurious. 

Epicwnu  also  lived  now.  He  wrote  300  volumes 
according  to  Diogenes. 

Chrytippus  indeed,  rivalled  him  in  the  number,  but  not 
in  the  merit  of  his  productions.  They  were  contempo- 
raries.   280. 

Biotif  the  pastoral  poet,  whose  Idyllia  are  so  celebrat- 
ed, lived  about  this  time.  It  is  probable  that  JlfotcAus,  also 
a  pastoral  p^^et,  was  his  contemporary — from  the  aiTec- 
tion  with  which  he  mentions  him. 

Theocriius  distinguished  himself  by  his  poetical  com- 
positions, of  which  30  Idyllia  and  some  e)>igrams  re- 
main— ^also,  a  ludicrous  poem  called  Syrinx.  Virgil 
imitated  him.    B.  C.  280. 

•tfrafus  flourished  now  ;  he  wrote  a  poem  on  Astro- 
nomy, also  some  hymns  and  epigrams. 

Lycophron  also  lived  at  this  time.  The  titles  of  20  of 
his  tragedies  are  preserved.  There  is  extant  a  strange 
work  of  this  poet,  call  Cassandra,  or  Alexandra, — it 
contains  about  1500  verses,  from  whose  obscurity  the 
author  has  been  named  Tenebrosus. 

In  the  Anthology  is  preserved  a  most  beautiful  hymn 
to  Jupiter,  written  by  CUanthes, — of  whose  writings 
none  except  this  is  preserved. 

Maneiho  lived  about  this  period, — an  Egyptian  who 
wrote,  in  the  Greek  language,  a  history  of  EgypL  The 
writers  of  the  Universal  History  suspect  some  mistake 
in  the  passage  of  Eusebius  which  contains  an  account 
of  this  history. 

This  was  also  the  age  of  ^poUoniuM  of  Perga,  the  Ge- 
ometrician. He  composed  a  treatise  on  conic  sections 
in  eight  books — seven  of  which  remain.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  remains  of  antiquity. 

J^iemder's  writings  were  held  in  much  estimation. 
Two  of  his  poems,  entitled  Theriaca,  and  Alexiphar- 
niaca,  are  still  extant.  He  is  said  to  have  written  5 
books  of  Metamorphoses,  which  Ovid  has  imitated.  He 
wrote  also  history,     150. 

About  this  time  flourished  PolffiUu,  He  wrote  an 
uniTersal  History  in  Greek,  divided  into  40  books; 


which  began  with  the  Punic  wars,  and  finished  with  the 
conquest  of  Macedonia  by  Paulua.  This  is  lost,  ex- 
cept the  first  5  books,  and  fragments  of  the  12  following. 
Livy  has  copied  whole  books  from  him,  almost  word  for 
word — and  thinks  proper  to  call  him  in  return  "baud- 
quaquam  spernendus  auctor.*'  r. 


TO  AN  ARTIST, 

Who  requested  the  writer's  opinion  of  a.  Peocil  Sketch  oft  Tsry 

Lorelj  Woman. 

The  sketch  is  somewhat  hsppy  of  the  maid  ; 

But  Where's  the  dark  ethereal  eye — 

The  lip  of  innocence — the  sigh, 
That  bre.ahes  like  spring  o*er  roses  just  betrayed? 
And  where  the  smile,  the  bright  bewitching  sotile 

That  lights  her  youthful  cheek  with  pleasure. 

Where  health  and  beauty  hoard  their  treasure, 
And  all  is  loveliness  unmixed  with  guile  7 
The  spirit  of  the  bloomy  months  is  she. 

Surrounded  by  the  laughing  hours : 

Her  very  foot>prints  glow  with  flowers! 
And  dared 'st  thou  then  successful  hope  to  be? 
Presumptuous  man !  thy  boasted  art  how  vain! 

Too  dull  thy  daring  pencil's  light 

To  shadow  forth  the  vision  bright. 
Which  flowed  from  Jove's  own  hand  without  a  stain. 
What  mortal  skill  can  paint  her  wond'rous  eye 

Or  catch  the  smile  of  woman's  face. 

When  all  the  virtues  seem  to  grace 
Its  beams  with  something  of  divinity  7 
None  but  Apollo  should  the  task  essay  ; 

To  him  alone  the  pow'r  is  given 

To  blend  the  radiant  hues  of  heaven. 
And  in  the  look  the  very  soul  portray ; 
Then  hold,  proud  Artist !  'tis  the  God's  command; 
Eugenia's  face  requires  thy  master's  hand !  ■. 


MARCH   COURT. 

Court  day ! — what  an  important  day  in  Viiginia  !— 
what  a  day  of  bustle  and  business! — what  a  requisition 
is  made  upon  ev^ ry  mode  of  conveyance  to  the  liule 
metropolis  of  the  county  !  How  many  debts  are  ibeo 
to  be  paid ! — ^how  many  to  be  put  off! — Alas !  how  pre- 
ponderate the  latter !  If  a  man  says  "  /  will  pvyymid 
Court^^*  1  give  up  the  debt  as  hopeless,  without  tlie 
intervention  of  the  la.  But  if  court  day  be  thus  impor- 
tant, how  much  more  so  is  March  court !  That  is  the 
day  when  our  candidates  are  expected  home  from  Rich- 
mond to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship;  at  least 
it  used  to  be  so,  before  the  number  of  our  legislators 
was  lessened  with  a  view  of  facilitating  the  transaction 
of  business,  and  with  a  promise  of  ihorUning  the  ses- 
sions. But  somehow  or  other,  the  public  chest  has  such 
a  multitude  of  charms,  it  seems  now  to  be  more  impo»> 
sible  than  ever  to  get  away  from  iu 

"  *TiBtliat  capltol  rising  In  grandeur  on  hifh, 
Where  bank  notes,  by  thousands,  bewiichioglj  lie,** 

as  the  song  says,  which  makes  our  sessions  "  s/m  tof 
a  J^/'e,"  and  there  is  no  practicable  mode  of  preventing 
the  eviacer^ion  of  the  aforesaid  chest,  but  deferring  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  to  the  month  of  Febroary, 
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and  tkereby  compelling  the  performance  of  the  Com- 
monwealth's busineas  within  the  two  monihs  which 
wooU-inierTene  till  the  planting  of  com.    However, 
this  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose,  which  is  to  de> 
scribe  a  Mieoe  at  which  1  have  oAeo  gazed  with  infiriiie 
amosemeiiL    Would  I  had  the  power  of  Hogarth,  that 
1  might  perpetuate  the  actings  and  doings  of  a  March 
court;  but  having  no  turn  that  way,  I  must  barely 
attempt  to  group  the  materials,  and  leave  the  painting 
(o  some  re^iar  artist  to  perfecu    Picture  to  yourseif, 
my  i^oile  reader,  our  little  town  of  Dwnplin^urg,  con- 
sisting of  a  jlore,  a  tatem^  and  a  blaeksmith  shopy  the 
CMumno  ingredients  of  a  county  town,  with  a  court 
house  and  a  jail  in  the  foreground,  as  denoting  the 
supenor  respect  to  which  they  are  entitled.    Imagine  a 
number  of  roads  diverging  from  the  town  like  the  radii 
of  a  circle,  and  upon  these  roads  horsemen  and  footmen 
of  every  imaginable  kind,  moving,  belter  skelter,  to  a 
sin?le  point  of  attraction.    Justices  and  jurymen — 
counseJiocs  and  dienta— planters  and  pettifoggers — con- 
stables and  cakewomen — farmers  and  felons — borse- 
droTera  and  hone-jockies,  and  as  on,  all  rushing  onward 
like  the  logs  and  rubbish  upon  the  current  of  some 
mighty  river  swollen  by  rains,  hurrying  pell  mell  to  the 
vast  ocean  which  ia  to  swallow  them  all  up— a  simile 
not  altogether  unapt,  when  we  consider  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  people  have  law  business,  and  the  law  is 
universally  allowed  to  be  a  vortex  worse  than  the 
Maelstrom.    Direct  the  "fri  nged  curtains  of  thine  eyes" 
a  little  further  to  the  main  street — a  street  well  entitled 
to  the  epithet  main  in  all  its  significations,  being  in 
truth  the  pnncipal  and  only  street,  and  being  moreover 
the  political  arena  or  cockpit,  in  which  is  settled  pugi- 
listicjjly,  all  the  tough  and  knotty  points  which  cannot 
be  adjusted  by  argument.    See,  on  either  side,  rows  of 
na^s  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from  the*  skeleton  just  un- 
hitched from  the  plough,  to  the  saucy,  fat,  impudent 
ponv,  with  roached  mane  and  bobtail,  and  the  sleek  and 
lun^  tailed  pampered  horse,  whose  coat  proclaims  his 
breeding,  all  tied  to  the  ttaggering  fence  which  con»ti- 
tuurs  the  boundary  of  the  streeL    Behold  thg.  motley 
Bs^mblage  within  these  limits  hurrying  to  and  fro  with 
rapid  strides,  as  if  life  were  at  stake.     Who  is  he  who 
slips  about  among  the  "  greasif  rogues,"  with  outstretch- 
ed pain,  and  sliaking  as  many  hands  as  tlie  Marquis  La 
Fayette?   It  is  the  candidate  for  election,  and  he  distri- 
butes with  liberal  hand  that  barren  cArontde  of  legislative 
deeds,  denominated  the  list  of  laws,  upon  which  are  fed 
a  people  starving  for  information.  This  is  a  mere  regis- 
ter of  the  titles  of  acts  passed  at  the  last  session,  but  it 
is  caught  at  with  avidity  by  the  sovereigns,  who  are 
big;iily  offended  if  they  do  not  come  in  for  a  share  of  the 
Delegate's  bounty.    The  purchase  and  distribution  of 
these  papers  is  a  sort  of  eamun  necessortum,  or  india- 
pensable  lesson,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  who  has  been  absent  from  his  poet 
the  whole  winter,  except  upon  the  yeas  and  nays, 
acquires  credit  for  his  industry  and  attention  to  busi- 
ness in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  bundle  he 
distributes  of  this  uninstruotive  record. 

See  now  he  mounts  some  elevated  stand  and  ha- 
nngues  the  gaping  crowd,  while  a  jackass  led  by  his 
groom  is  braymg  at  the  top  of  his  lungs  just  behind  him. 
The  jack  takes  in  his  breath,  like  Fay's  Snorer,  **%BUh 
<ie  lone  ^  fli  octave  JUtUf  md  lets  U  mtt  wUh  the  profound 


depth  of  a  trombone  "    Wherever  a  candidate  is  seen, 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  jackass — surely,  his  long  eared  com- 
panion does  not  mean  to  satirize  the  candidate !  (How- 
ever that  may  be,  you  perceive  the  orator  is  obliged  to 
desist,  overwhelmed  perhaps  by  this  thundering  ap- 
plause.   Now  the  crowd  opens  to  the  right  and  left  to 
make  way  for  some  superb  animal  at  full  trot,  some 
Highflyer  or  Daredevil,  who  is  thus  exhibited  adeaptan^ 
dum  mdgug,  which  seems  the  common  purpose  of  the 
candidate,  the  jack,  and  his  more  noble  competitor.    But 
look — hei-e  approaches  an  object  more  terrible  than  all, 
if  we  mny  judge  from  the  dispersion  of  the  crowd  who 
ensconce  themselves  behind  every  convenient  corner  and 
peep  from  their  lurking  holes,  while  the  object  of  their 
dread  moves  onward  with  saddle  bags  on  arm,  a  pen  be- 
hind his  ear,  and  an  inkhorn  at  his  button  hole.    Lest 
some  of  my  readers  should  be  ignorant  of  this  august 
personage,  I  must  do  as  they  do  in  England,  where  they 
take  a  shaggy  dog,  and  dipping  him  in  red  paint,  they 
dash  him  against  the  signboard  and  write  underneath, 
this  is  the  Red  Lion.    This  is  the  sheriff  and  he  is  sum- 
moning his  jury — *'Mr.  Buckskin,  you,  sir,  dodging  be- 
hind the  blacksmith's  shop,  I  summon  you  on  the  jury  ;** 
ah,  luckless  wight !  he  is  caught  and  obliged  to  succumb. 
In  vain  he  begs  to  be  let  ofl) — "you  must  apply  to  the 
magistrates,"  is  the  surly  reply.    And  if,  reader,  you 
could  listen  io  what  passes  afterwards  in  the  court  house, 
you  might  hear  something  like  the  following  colloquy — 
Judge.  "What  is  your  excuse,  sii*  ?**  Juror.  **!  am  a 
lawyer,  sir.*'    Judge.  "Do  you  follow  the  law  now, 
sir  ?"  Juror.   "  No,  sir,  the  law  follows  me,"    Judge. 
"  Swear  him,  Mr.  Clerk."    Ah,  there  is  a  battle ! !  I  see 
how  the  crowd  rushes  to  the  spot — "who  fights?"— 
"part  'em"— "stand  off"— "fair  play"— "let  no  man 
touch* —"  hurrah,  Dick"—" at  him,  Tom."  An  English- 
man  thinking  himself  in  England,  bawls  out,  "sheriff, 
read  the  riot  act" — a  Justice  comes  up  and  commands 
the  peace;  inter  arma  silent  leges;  he  is  unceremoni- 
ously knocked  down,  and  Justice  is  blind  as  ought  to  be 
the  case.    Two  of  the  rioters  now  attempt  to  ride  in  at 
the  tavern  door,  and  for  awhile  all  Pandemonium  seems 
broke  loose.     To  complete  this  picture,  I  ntust,  like 
Asmodeus,  unroof  the  court  house,  and  show  you  a 
trial  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness.    It  was 
during  the  last  war,  when  the  vessels  of  Admiral  Gor- 
don were  making  their  way  up  the  Potomac  to  Alexan- 
dria, tliat  a  negro  woman  was  arraigned  for  killing  one 
of  her  own  sex  and  color ;  she  had  been  committed  for 
murder,  but  the  evidence  went  clearly  to  establish  the 
deed  to  be  manslaughter,  inasmuch  as  it  was  done  in 
sudden  heat,  and  without  malice  aforethoughL     The 
Attorney  for  the  commonwealth  waived  the  prosecution 
fur  murder,  but  quoted  British  authorities  to  show  that 
she  might  be  convicted  of  manslaughter,  though  com- 
mitted for  murder.     The  counsel  for  the  accused  arose, 
and  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  asked  the  court  if  it 
was  a  thing  ever  heard  of,  that  an  individual  accused  of 
one  crime  and  acquitted,  should  be  arraigned  immedi- 
ately for  another,  under  the  same  prosecution?   At  m- 
tcrvals — ^boom-^boom — boom  went  the  British  camions* 
British  mtlhorities !  exclaimed  the  counsel ;  British  autluh 
rities,  gentlemen ! !  Is  there  any  one  upon  that  bench 
so  dead  to  the  feelings  of  patriotism  as  at  such  a  moment 
to  listen  to  British  authorities^  when  the  British  cannon 
is  shaking  the  very  walls  of  your  court  houae  to  their 
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foundation  7  This  appeal  was  too  cogent  to  be  resisted. 
Up  jumped  one  of  the  Justices  and  protested  that  it 
was  not  to  be  borne ;  let  the  prisoner  go ;  away  with 
your  British  authorities !  The  counsel  for  the  accused, 
rubbed  his  liands  and  winked  at  the  attorney;  the 
attorney  stood  aghast ;  hb  astonishment  was  too  great 
for  utterance,  and  the  negro  was  half  way  home  before 
he  recovered  irom  his  amazement.  nugator. 


THE  DEATH  OF  ROBESPIERRE. 

SCENE  I. 

ROBBSPIKRH£'S  HOUSE. 

Robespierre  and  St,  Juat  meeting, 

8L  Just, — Danton  is  gone! 

Robespierre, — ^Thcn  can  I  hope  for  all  things, 
Since  he  is  dead  whose  shadow  darken*d  me ; 
Did  the  crowd  cheer  or  hiss  him  7 

St.  Just. — ^Neitlier,  sir : 
Save  a  few  yoiccs,  all  look*d  on  in  silence. 

Robes, — ^Ha!  did  they  so  7 — but  when  the  engine  rat- 
tled, 
And  the  axe  fell,  didst  thou  perceive  him  shudder  7 

St,  Just, — He  turn'd  his  face  to  the  descending  steel. 
And  calmly  smiPd.     A  low  and  ominous  murmur 
Spread  through  the  vast  assemblage — ^theu,  in  peace, 
They  all  dispersed. 

Robes, — I  did  not  wish  for  this. 

SL  Just. — No  man,  since  Louis  Capet 

Robes, — Say  no  more 
My  worthy  friend — the  friend  of  France  and  freedom — 
Hasten  to  guard  our  interest  in  yon  junto 
Of  fools  and  traitors,  who,  like  timid  sheep, 
Nor  fight  nor  fly,  but  huddle  close  togetiier. 
Till  the  wolves  come  to  gorge  thcnisclves  among  them — 
And  in  the  evening,  you  and  all  my  friends 
Will  meet  me  here,  deliberate,  and  decide 
To  advance,  or  to  recede.    Be  still,  we  cannot ; 
And  hear  me,  dear  St.  Just — A  man  like  you. 
Firm  and  unflinching  through  so  mnny  trials. 
Who  sooner  would  behold  this  land  manured 
With  carcases  and  moistened  witli  their  blood, 
Than  yiekling  food  for  feudal  slaves  to  eat, 
True  to  your  party  and  to  me  your  brother — 
For  80 1  would  be  term'd — has  the  best  claim 
That  man  can  have  to  name  his  own  reward 
When  France  is  all  our  own.    Bethink  you  then 
What  post  of  honor  or  of  profit  suits  you, 
And  tell  me  early,  that  1  may  provide, 
To  meet  your  views,  a  part  in  this  great  drama. 

St,  Just, — Citizen  Robespierre — my  hearty  tlianks ; 
Financial  Minister,  by  any  name 
Or  trumpery  title  that  may  suit  these  times. 
Is  what  I  aim  at — gratify  me  there 
And  I  am  yours  through  more  blood  than  would  serve 
To  float  the  L'Orienu* 

i2o6es.— 'Tis  well,  St.  Just, 
But  wherefore  citizen  me  7  I  have  not  used 
The  term  to  you — ^we  are  not  strangers  here. 

St,  Just. — Pardon  me,  sir,  (or  Stre,  even  as  you  please) 
The  cant  of  Jacobins  infects  my  tongue, 
I  had  no  meaning  farther.    One  word  more 
Before  we  part — now  Danton  is  cut  oflj 
♦  A  French  line  of  banlc  ship.    Burnt  at  the  baiilc  of  Aboukir. 


We  may  be  sure  that  all  his  partisans 

And  personal  friends  are  our  most  deadly  foei^ 

And  it  were  politic  and  kind  in  as 

To  spare  their  brains  unnumbered  achemesof  veogeance 

And  seize  at  once  the  power  to  silence  them. 

To  give  them  time  were  ruin ;  some  there  are 

Whose  love  of  gold  is  sueh-that  were  it  wet 

With  Danton's  blood  they  would  not  lees  recdve  it 

These  may  be  bribM  to  league  with  us.    FaieweO. 

Robes,  (solus.)  Blood  on  its  base— u  pon  its  every  step— . 
Yea,  on  its  very  summit — still  I  dimb : 
But  thickest  darkness  veils  my  destiny, 
And  standing  as  I  do  on  a  frail  crag 
Whence  I  must  make  one  desperate  spring  to  power. 
To  safety,  honor,  and  unbounded  wealth,  - 
Or  be  as  Danton  is,  why  do  I  patise  7 
Why  do  I  gaze  back  on  my  past  career. 
Upon  those  piles  of  headless,  reeking  dead? 
Those  whitening  sculls  7  those  streams  of  guiltless  Uood 
Still  smoking  to  the  skies? — ^why  think  I  hear 
The  shrieks,  the  groans,  the  srooibered  execrations 
That  swell  the  breeze,  or  seem  as  if  I  shrank 
Beneath  the  o*ergrown,  yet  still  accumulating 
Curse  of  humanity  that  clings  around  me  7 
Is  not  my  hate  of  them  as  fixed,  intense, 
And  all  unquenchable  as  theirs  of  me  7 
But  they  must  tremble  in  their  rage  while  I 
Destroy  and  scorn  thenu  {reads  « letter.) 

"  Exert  your  dexteritf  to  escape  a  scene  on  which  yon  are 
to  appear  once  more  ere  you  leave  h  forerer.  Tour  dic- 
tatorial chair,  If  auained,  will  he  only  a  step  to  the  ecaf- 
fold,  through  a  rabble  who  will  epit  on  you  as  on  Kealki. 
You  have  treasure  enough.  '  I  expect  yoii  with  anxiety. 
We  will  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  expense  of  a  people 
aa  credulous  as  greedy  of  noyelty.'* 

He  but  little  knows^ 
Who  wrote  this  coward  warning,  what  I  am. 
I  love  not  life  so  well,  nor  hate  mankind 
So  slightly  as  to  fiy  this  country  now : 
No,  I  will  ride  and  rule  the  storm  I  have  rais'd. 
Or  perish  in  its  fury. 

{Madame  de  Cshanu  enUn.) 
Ha!  a  woman! 
How  entered  you  7 

Lady. — Yoiur  civic  guard  were  sleeping; 
I  passM  unquestioned,  and  my  fearful  strait 
Compels  appeal  to  thee,  great  Robespierre ! 
Deny  me  not,  and  Heaven  will  grant  thy  prayer 
In  that  dread  hour  when  every  mortal  needs  iL 
Repulse  me  not,  and  heaven  thus  at  the  last 
Will  not  repulse  thee  from  eternal  life.' 
I  am  the  daughter  of  the  imhappy  Laurens, 
Who  hath  but  one  day  more  to  live  on  earth. 
Oh,  for  the  sake  of  all  thou  boldest  dear, 

{kneeling  before  km.) 
Spare  to  his  only  child  the  misery 
Of  seeing  perish  thus  her  much  lov'd  sire. 
His  head  is  white  with  age — ^let  it  not  fall    . 
Beneath  yon  dreadful  axe.    Through  sixty  years 
A  pcwiccful  and  rcproacliless  life  he  led. 
Thy  word  can  save  him.    Speak,  oh  speak  tliat  word, 
For  our  Ucdtenier's  sake  redeem  his  life. 
And  child  and  father  boih  shall  bless  thee  ever. 

Robes,  (aside.)  I  know  her  now — the  chosen  of  Tallien 
How  beautiful  in  tears !  A  noble  dame 
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And  worthy  to  be  mioe.    Twould  sting  his  heart 

To  lose  hia  mtrtreas  ere  I  take  his  head  ; 

If  I  wooU  bribe  her  passiona  or  her  fear% 

Aj  wefl  I  traat  I  can,  I  must  be  speedy. 

Thoae  drunken  guards — should  any  see  her  here, 

Then  what  a  tale  to  spread  on  Robespierre, 

The  chaste,  the  incorruptible,  forsooth 

(eoldhf  approaching  her.) 
I^y,  I  may  not  save  your  father's  life — 
Duty  fixbida— he  holds  back  evidence 
Whidi  wookt  oonvia  Tailien  -,  nay,  do  not  kneel, 
I  cannot  interfere. 

DaagkUr. — Oh,  say  not  so. 
He  is  loo  peaoefid  for  intrigues  or  plotters — 
Too  old,  too  helpless  for  their  trust  or  aid. 
Oh,  for  the  filial  love  thou  bearest  thy  sire, 
Thy  reTerence  for  his  years 

fiflWt.— If  he  were  living 
And  spoke  in  thy  behalf,  it  were  in  vain. 

DaagkUr. — ^For  the  dear  mother's  sake  who  gave  thee 
birth 
And  suSer'd  agony  that  thou  might'st  live 

£06es. — Not  if  her  voice  could  hail  me  from  llie  tomb. 
And  plead  in  thy  own  words  to  save  his  life. 

DatgkUr. — If  thou  hast  hope  or  mercy 

Rohea, — ^I  have  neither. 
Rise  and  depart  while  you  are  safe — yet  stay, 
One  path  to  his  redemption  still  is  open —    " 
It  leads  to  yonder  chamber — ^Ha !  I  see 
Thou  understandest  me. 

Damghta-.-A  trust  I  do  nou 
I  hope  that  Heaven  beholds  not — ^Earth  contains  not 
A  being  capable  of  such  an  offer. 

Roha, — And  dare  you  scorn  me,  knowing  who  I  am  ? 
Bethink  you  where  you  stand — your  sire — and  lover — 
And  hear  my  ofier.    Life  and  wealth  for  them, 
Jewels  and  splendor  and  supremacy 
Shall  wait  on  thee — no  dame  shall  breathe  in  France 
But  bends  the  knee  before  thee. 

Dmtghier. — ^Let  him  die. 
Better  he  perish  now  than  live  to  curse 
His  daughter  for  dishonor.    Fare  you  well. 
There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  the  hour 
May  come  when  thou  wilt  think  of  this  again. 

Robes.  (lougWng.)  Ha!  ha  I  Wouldst  thou  depart  to 
spread  this  tale? 
Never,  save  to  such  ears  as  will  not  trust  thee! 
Choose  on  the  spot  between  thy  father's  death. 
Thy  lover's  and  thine  own,  or  my  proposal. 

Daughter. — My  choice  is  made,  let  me  rejoin  my  sire. 

Rehes, — I'll  furnish  thee  a  passport — guards  awake ! 

{Meizing  her  arm.) 
Without  there !  murder !  treason  I  guards  come  hither ! 

{Jacobint  ruth  in  and  seize  her.) 
A  watchful  crew  ye  are,  to  leave  me  thus 
To  perish  like  MarAt  by  the  assassins ; 
S<*e  that  yoQ  guard  her  well,  and  1ceep  this  weapon 
Which,  but  I  wrench'd  it  from  her,  would  have  slain  me. 

Danghler. — And  thus  my  father  dies  and  one  as  dear. 
'Tis  joy  to  suffer  with  them,  though  I  perish. 
I  feel  assured  thou  canst  not  triumph  long — 
And  I  adjure  thee  by  the  Heaven  thou  hast  scom'd, 
Whose  lingering  fires  are  not  yet  launch'd  agninst  thcr, 
And  by  the  Elarth  thou  cumberest,  which  hath  not 
Vet  opened  to  entomb  thcc  living,  conic, 


Meet  me,  and  mine,  and  thy  ten  thousand  victims^ 
Before  God's  judgment  seat,  ere  two  days  pass. 

{the  guards  take  her  out) 
Robes. — She  must  have  thought  in  sooth  I  was  a 
'  Christian. 

SCENE  II. 

talli£n's  house. 

TaUien  with  a  Utter  in  his  hand. 
In  prison! — In  his  power! — to  die  to-morrow  ! 
My  body  trembles  and  my  senses  reel. 
This  is  a  just  and  fearful  retribution*— 
Would  it  were  on  my  head  alone !  Oh  Heaven, 
Spare  but  this  angel  woman  and  her  father, 
And  let  me  die — or  might  my  life  be  pardon'd, 
The  criminal  excess  to  which  these  times 
Have  hurried  my  rash  hand  and  wilful  heart, 
I  will  alone  to  outrag'd  human  nature, 
To  her  and  to  my  country.    Wretched  France ! 
Once  the  fair  home  of  music  and  of  mirth, 
So  torn,  so  harrassed  by  these  factions  now. 
That  even  the  wise  and  good  of  other  lands 
Cannot  believe  a  patriot  breathes  in  this! 
And  she  complains  that  I  am  grown  a  craven ! 
My  acts  of  late  may  justify  the  thought, 
But  let  to-morrow  show  how  much  I  fear  him. 

{A  Servant  enters.) 

Servant. — ^The  Minister  of  Police 

TaUien. — ^Attend  him  hither-^ 
Fouchd — perhaps  to  sound  me;  let  hifli  try — 

I  yet  may  baffle  him,  and  one  more  fatal 

{Fouch6  enters.) 

Fouchi. — So  you  are  in  the  scales  with  Robespierre, 
And  which  do  you  expect  will  kick  the  beam  ? 

TaUien. — Why  should  you  think  that  I  will  stake  my 
power. 
Friends,  interest,  and  life,  in  useless  efibrts 
To  thwart  the  destined  ruler  of  the  land? 

Fouchi, — ^Yourself  have  told  me  so.    I  did  but  mean 
That  he  had  risk'd  his  power  and  party  strength 
Against  your  life.    You  mean  to  strike  at  his. 
Your  faltering  voice  and  startled  looks  betray 
The  secret  of  your  heart,  though  sooth  to  say, 
I  knew  it  all  before. 

TaUien. — You  see  too  far, 
And  arc  for  once  wise  over  much.  Monsieur ; 
I  never  sought  to  oppose  your  great  colleague, 
But  would  conciliate  him  if  I  mighL 

Fouch6.  (sternly.)  And  do  you  hope  to  throw  dust  in 
my  eyes  ? 
What  means  this  note  from  Madame  de  Cabarus 
Now  in  your  bosom — sent  to  you  this  morning— > 
And  this  your  answer?   (producu^g  a  biUet.)   Have  I 

fathom'd  you? 
The  mystic  writing  on  the  palace  wall 
Scar'd  not  Belshazzar  more  than  tliis  does  you. 

{TaUien  goes  to  the  door.) 
Nay,  never  call  your  men  or  make  those  signals^ 
I  have  foreseen  the  worst  that  you  can  do. 

Tailien. — Chief  of  Police,  while  you  are  in  this  house 
Your  life  is  in  my  hands — when  you  are  gone. 
Mine  is  in  yours.     Now  tell  me  why  you  came? 

Fouchi. — To  show  you  that  I  know  of  your  designs. 

Ta//uH.~And  is  that  all? 

Fouchi. — Not  quite.    To  offer  service — 
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A  politician  should  not  start  as  you  do 
At  every  word. 

TaUien. — Ah— can  I — dare  I  trust  you  7 

Fauehi, — I  do  not  ask  created  man  to  trust 
Honor  or  oath  of  htm  whose  name  is  Fouch^. 
I  know  mankind,  and  study  my  own  interest- 
Interest,  Taliien — that  mainstring  of  all  motion — 
Chain  of  all  strength — pole  star  of  all  attraction 
For  human  hearts  to  turn  to.    Let  me  see 
My  interest  in  supporting  you,  and  I 
Can  aid  and  guard  you  through  the  coming  peril. 

TaUim. — Name  your  terms. 

Fouchi. — My  present  post  and  what 
Beside  is  mentioned  in  this  schedule,     (gfrtnga  pt^^.) 

Ta//ten.-«— Your  price  is  high,  but  I  am  pledged  to  pay 
it.  {giving  hit  hand.) 

Fouehi. — ^Thou  knowest  I  never  was  over  scrupulous, 
But  he  whom  1  was  linked  with,  Robespierre, 
Can  stand  no  longer.    Earth  is  weary  of  him* 
The  small  majority  in  the  Convention 
He  calculates  upon  to  be  his  plea 
For  wreaking  summary  vengeance  on  the  heads 
Of  all  who,  like  yourself,  are  not  prepared 
To  grant  him  supreme  power  or  dip  tlieir  hands 
In  blood  for  any,  every,  or  no  profit. 
A  ravenous  beast  wore  better  in  the  chair. 
Hen  riot  and  the  civic  force  here,  stand 
Prompt  to  ol>cy  him.     Were  we  only  sure 
To  raise  the  citizens,  these  d(^  were  nothing— 
But,  sink  or  swim,  to-morrow  is  the  day 
Must  ruin  him  or  us.     Do  you  impeach  him, 
And  paint  his  crimes  exactly  as  they  are  ; 
Have  a  decree  of  arrest,  and  1  and  mine 
Will  see  he  quits  not  the  Convention  Hall 
But  in  the  custody  of  friends  of  ours. 
'Tis  true  I  bargain*d  to  assist  the  fiend 
The  better  to  deceive  him.    Mark,  Tullien, 
A  presage  of  his  fail^not  only  I 
Abandon  him,  but  I  can  bring  Barrdre 
And  all  his  tribe  to  give  their  votes  against  him. 
Give  me  carte  blanche  to  pay  them  for  their  voices. 

TaUien. — But  think  you  I  can  move  them  to  arrest  him? 

Fouchi. — That  is  a  chance  unknown  even  to  myself. 
There  are  so  many  waiters  on  the  wind. 
Straws  to  be  blown  wherever  it  may  list 
That  surety  of  success  we  cannot  havd. 
But  certain  ruin  if  we  pass  to-morrow. 

TaUien. — Is  't  (rue  she  aimM  a  weapon  at  his  life? 

Fouchi. — A  lie  of  his  invention.    I  have  seen 
The  weapon  he  pretended  to  have  snatch'd 
From  her  fipiir  hands,  and  know  it  for  his  own. 
Though  I  seem  foul  compar'd  to  better  men, 
I  claim  to  appear  an  angel  matched  with  him. 


SCENE  ni. 

R0BC8PIERRB*S  HOUSB. 

Robespierre,  FouclU,  Henrioi  atid  oihen, 

Henrioi. — All  things  are  ready  now,  six  thousand  men 
And  twenty  cannon  wait  your  word  to-morrow. 

Robes. — Henriot,  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  thee : 
Thou  hast  one  vice  that  suits  not  with  a  leader. 
If  that  thou  hopest  to  thrive  in  our  attempti 
Taste  not  of  wine  till  victory  is  ours. 

Henriot, — I  thank  your  caution 

Fouchi,— I  have  seen  Taliien 


And  offered  peace  between  you;  beknew  not 
That  Laurens'  daughter  had  assailM  your  life, 
Or  he  had  mentioned  iL    Nor  did  he  dream 
Of  what  will  peal  upon  his  ears  to-morrow. 

Ac6e«.-Then,  friends,  farewell  until  to-morrow  dawns. 

Fouchi  — And  ere  its  night  sets  in  we  hail  thee  Ruler, 
Dictator  of  the  land. 
•    Robet. — If  such  your  will — 
Without  you  I  am  nothing — ^fare  you  well. 

{Uuy  Utne  kim.) 
{looking  up  to  the  otan )— Unchang'd,  unfading,  never- 
dying  lights- 
Gods,  or  coeval  with  them!  If  there  be 
In  your  bright  aspects  aught  of  influence 
Whidi  men  have  made  a  science  here  on  «uth. 
Shed  it  benignly  on  my  fortunes  now ! 
Spirit  of  Terror!  Rouse  thee  at  my  bidding — 
Shake  thy  red  wings  o'er  Liberty*s  Golgotha — 
Palsy  men^s  energies  and  stun  their  souls. 
That  no  more  foes  may  cross  my  path  to-m<HT0w 
Than  I  and  mine  can  drown  in  their  own  blood ; 
Or,  let  them  rise  by  thousands,  so  my  slaves 
Fight  but  as  heartily  for  gold  and  wine 
As  they  have  done  ere  now.    When  I  shall  lead  them, 
Then  *mid  the  artillery's  roar  and  btiyonet's  flash 
I  write  my  title  to  be  Lord  of  France 
In  flame  and  carnage,  o'er  this  den  of  thieves. 
Beneath  th*  exterior,  frozen,  stern  demeanor, 
H:)w  my  veins  throb  to  bursting,  white  I  think 
On  the  rich  feast  of  victory  and  revenge 
The  coming  day  may  yield  me !  Yes,  this  land 
Of  bigot  slaves  who  tremble  at  a  devil. 
Or  frantic  atheists  who  with  lided  hands 
Will  gravely  vote  their  Maker  from  his  throne, 
This  horde  of  dupes  and  miscreants  shall  feel 
And  own  in  tears,  blood,  crime  and  retribution, 
^Thc  iron  rule  of  him  they  trampled  on — 
The  outrag'd,  ruin*d,  and  despised  attorney. 
Though  few  the  anxious  hours  that  lie  between 
My  brightest,  proudest  hopes,  or  sure  destructioD, 
All  yet  is  vague,  uncertain,  and  obscure 
As  what  may  chance  in  ages  yet  to  come. 
How  if  the  dungeon  or  the  scaflTold — Ua ! 
That  shall  not  be — my  hand  shall  overrule  it — 
Ingenious  arbiter  of  life  and  death  ! 

{looking  to  the  charge  of  a  tmaUpittoL) 
Be  thou  my  bosom  friend  in  tione  of  need ! 
No — if  my  star  is  doom*d  to  set  forever. 
The  checks  of  men  shall  pale  as  they  behold 
The  lurid  sky  it  sinks  in.    Should  I  fall 
Leading  my  Helots  on  to  slay  each  other, 
Then  death,  all  hail! — for  only  thou  canst  quench 
The  secret  fire  that  rages  in  my  breast ; 
If  there  be  an  hereafter,  which  I  know  not. 
He  who  hath  borne  my  .life  may  dare  its  worst. 
And  if  mortality's  last  pangs  end  all. 
Welcome  eternal  sleep! — ^annihilation! 


SCENE  IV. 

THE  HALL  OP  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

Couihon  concluding  a  speech  from  the  TrUmsu.  TdOiiM, 
Fouchi,  Camdi,  and  others,  stmdimg  newr  km,  Ufi^ 
pierre,  8L  Jusi^  and  oCAcri,  in  thckr  seote. 

TaUien  (fo  Fouehi )— Are  yoa  ready  ? 
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/awy.— Doubt  not  my  aid — denounce  liim  where  he 
suiids — 
And  kne  no  time — this  hoar  decides  our  fate. 
Cmdien  (to  tkt  ConvetUion.) — Our  country  is  in  dan- 
gef^-I  invoke 
Toot  aid,  compatriots,  to  shield  her  now  ! 
Faio  as  I  am  to  avoid  confiding  power 
Witboai  control,  in  even  patriot  hands, 
We  cannot  choose — and  much  as  I  abhor 
To  lee  blood  flow,  let  punishment  descend 
On  traitors'  beads,  for  this  alone  can  save  us. 
Tdlien  {g^roacking  him.)  Thou  aged  fangless  tiger ! 
not  yet  glutted  7 
Torrents  of  blood  are  shed  for  thee  and  thine — 
Most  thou  ha^e  more  7  Descend — before  I  trample 
Thee  u>  the  earth.    Thou  art  not  fit  to  live. 

{ke  dngs  Cmdhen  down  ky  the  hair  </  Ids  head 
and  mounts  the  Tribune.) 
(eddmtmgthe  CoKcention.)  Yes,  citizens,  our  country 

is  imperiled, 
And  by  a  band  of  dark  conspirators, 
Soul-hardened  miscreants,  in  whose  grasp  the  ties 
That  bind  mankind  together  are  rent  asunder 
By  spies— by  fraud — by  hope  of  power  and  spoils —    - 
By  baser  fears,  and  by  increasing  terror 
Of  their  dread  engine,  whose  incessant  strokes 
And  never  failing  stream  astound  mankind. 
These  men  have  pav'd  the  way,  that  open  force 
May  crush  the  hopes  of  France,  and  bend  our  necks 
Unto  a  despotism  strange  as  bloody. 
And  who,  my  countrymen,  hath  been  their  leader  7 
Ye  know  him  well — and  every  Frenchman  breathing 
Uaih  need  to  rue  the  hour  which  gave  Aim  birth — 
A  wretch  accursed  in  heaven — abhorred  on  earth, 
Hath  dared  aspire  to  sway  most  absolute 
In  this  Republic — and  the  dread  tribunals 
Which  for  the  land's  protection  were  established 
When  pres.^ed  by  foreign  arms  and  homebred  treason. 
Be  hath  converted  to  the  deadly  end 
Of  slaughtering  all  who  crossed  his  onward  path. 
His  black  intrigues  have  occupied  their  seats 
With  robbers  and  assassins — whose  fuul  riot, 
Foliated  lives,  and  unquenched  thirst  of  gold, 
Have  beggar'd  France  and  murdered  half  her  sons. 
Witness  those  long — long  lists  of  dire  proscription 
Prepared  at  night  for  every  coming  day, 
E?en  in  the  very  chamber  of  the  tyrant ! 
Witness  the  wanton,  groundless  confiscations. 
Which  ruin  helpless  men,  to  feed  his  minions ! 
Witness  the  cry  of  woe  too  great  to  bear, 
That  hath  gone  up  to  heaven  from  this  fair'Iand  1 
Yes— hear  it,  every  man  who  Idves  his  country — 
France,  for  a  ruler  now,  is  ask'd  to  choose 
The  vampire  who  would  drain  her  dearest  blood : 
A  sordid  slave,  whose  hideous  form  contains 
A  mind  in  moral  darkness  and  fierce  passions 
Like  nothing,  save  the  cavern  gloom  of  hell, 
^Vhich  knows  no  light  but  its  consuming  fires ! 
I  need  not  point  to  him.    Your  looks  of  terror, 
Disfttst  and  hatred  turn  at  once  upon  him. 
Thouj^h  there  be  others  of  his  name,  this  Hall — 
This  City— France— the  World  itself  contains 
Only  one— Robespierre. 

{the  JSssemhly  in  great  coi^fitsum,) 
JMei.  (fo  SU  Jutt.)  This  blow  is  sudden. 


SL  Jttet, — Up  to  the  Tribune — speed — your  life— our 
power 
All  hang  upon  a  moment    Art  thou  dumb  7 

TaUien  {continuing.)  The  evil  spirit  who  servM  aban- 
dons him. 
And  I  denounce  him  as  the  mortal  foe 
Of  every  man  in  France  who  would  be  free — 
Impeach  him  as  a  traitor  to  the  State 
In  league  with  Henriot,  Couthon  and  St.  Just. 
To  overawe  by  force  and  crush  the  Assembly ! 
I  appeal  for  proof  to  those  who  plotted  with  him, 
But  now  repentant  have  abjur*d  his  cause. 
I  move  that  he  be  instantly  arrested 
With  Henriot  and  all  accomplices. 

Hobes.  {to  St.  Just.)  See  how  they  rise  like  fiends  and 
point  the  hand 
Of  bitterest  hatred  at  your  head  and  mine, 
Our  veriest  bloodhounds  turn  and  strive  to  rend  u& 

{he  rushes  towards  the  Tribune,  amid  loud  cries  qf 
"  Dotcn  wUh  the  tyrant  /*') 

Rohes. — Hear  me,  ye  members  of  the  Mountain — 
hear  me, 
Cordeliers,  who  have  praisM  and  cheer'd  me  on — 
Ye  Girondists,  give  even  your  foes  a  hearing — 
Ye  members  of  the  Plain,  who  moderate 
The  fury  of  contending  factions — hear  me 
For  all  I  have  done  or  have  designed  to  do, 
I  ju8tify,mysetf— and  I  appeal 
To  God — and {he  pauses  choked  with  rage.) 

TaUien. — Danton*s  blood  is  strangling  him. 
Consummate  hypocrite ! — darest  thou  use 
Thy  Maker's  name  to  sanctify  thy  crimes, 
Thou  lover  of  Religion !  Saintly  being ! 
The  executioner!  thou  prayerless  atheist^ 
To  thy  high  priest.    The  scaffold  is  thy  temple — 
The  block  thy  altar — murder  is  thy  God. 
And  could  it  come  to  this?  Oh,  France !  Oh,  France  I 
Was  it  for  this  that  Louis  Capet  died  7 
For  this  was  it  we  swore  eternal  hatred 
To  kings  and  nobles — pour'd  our  armies  forth — 
Crush'd  banded  despots  and  confirmed  our  rights  7 
And  have  we  bled,  endur'd  and  toil*d,  that  now 
Our  triumph  should  be  to  disgrace  Ourselves 
And  bend  in  worship  to  a  man  whose  deeds 
Have  written  demon  on  his  very  brow? 
What !  style  Dictator — clothe  with  regal  honors 
And  more  than  regal  power  this  Robespierre, 
So  steepM  in  guilt — so  bath'd  in  human  blood  I 
It  may  not  be — France  is  at  last  awake 
From  this  long  dreary  dream  of  shame  and  sorrow, 
And  may  her  sons  in  renovated  strength 
Shake  off  the  lethargy  that  drew  it  on  I 
Spirits  of  Earth's  true  heroes! — if  ye  see  us 
From  the  calm  sunshine  of  your  blest  abodes, 
Look  with  approval  on  me  in  this  hour ! 

{turning  to  £fte  statue  of  Brutus,) 
Thee,  I  invoke  ! — Shade  of  the  virtuous  Brutus ! 
Like  thee,  I  swear,  should  man  refuse  me  justice 
I  draw  this  poignard  for  the  tyrant's  heart 
Or  for  my  own.    Tallien  disdains  to  livo 
The  slave  of  Robespierre.    I  do  not  ask 
Nor  can  expect  him  to  receive  the  meed 
Which  should  be  his.    Death  cannot  punish  him 
Whose  life  haih  well  deserv'd  a  thousand  deaths. 
But  let  us  purge  this  plague-spot  from  among  usy 
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And  tell  wide  Europe  by  our  vote  this  night 

That  Terror's  reign  hath  ceased — that  axe  and  sceptre 

Are  both  alike  disown'd,  destroyed  forever. 

Let  U8  impeach  him,  Frenchmen,  with  the  spirit 

That  springs  from  conscious  rectitude  of  purpose. 

Patriots  arise!  and  with  uplifted  hands 

Attest  your  deep  abhorrence  of  this  man, 

And  your  consent  that  he  be  now  arrested  ! 

{members  rising  in  disorder,)  Away,  away  tyith  him — 

arrest  him  guards ! 
To  the  Conciergerie — ^away  with  him ! 
(President  rising,)   The  National  Convention  have 

decreed 
The  arrest  of  Maximilien  Robespierre. 

Robes,  {to  St,  Just.)  The  day  is  theirs — wiih  wrath 

and  with  despair 
My  utterance  is  chok'd.    Oh,  were  my  breath 
A  pestilential  gale  to  sting  their  lives! 
{to  tke  President.)  Order  me  to  be  slain  where  now  I 

stand. 
Or  grant  me  liberty  of  speech. 

{President.)  Thy  name  is  Robespierre — it  is  enough, 
And  speaks  for  thee  far  more  than  thou  wilt  tell  us. 
Robes,  {to  St.  Just.)  Come  thou  with  me — I  see  an 

opening  yet 
To  victory,  or  a  funeral  pile — whose  light 
Shall  dazzle  France  and  terrify  the  world. 
{Robespierrt^  81.  Just  and  others  taken  out  by  the  guards,*) 

SCENE  V. 

ROBBSPIEtltlE  AND  ST.  JUST  IN  A  CART  CONDUCTED  BT 
GUARDS  TOWARDS  THE  FLACE  DE  GR^VB. 

fill.  Just. — So  here  ends  our  part  in  a  tragic  farec, 
Hissed  off  the  stage,  my  friend — ^ha,  ha !     (laughing.) 
I  am  content — ^I  mean  I  am  resigned — 
As  well  die  now  as  later.    Does  your  wound 
Pain  you  severely  that  you  look  so  gravely? 
Cheer  thee,  my  comrade,  we  shall  quickly  learn 
The  last  dread  secret  of  our  frail  existence. 
Few  moments  more  will  cut  our  barks  adrift 
Upon  an  ocean,  boundless  and  unknown. 
Even  to  ourselves  who  have  despatched  so  many 
To  explore  for  us  its  dark  and  fathomless  depths. 
Give  me  some  wine,  (ihey  gice  him  wine.)  Here's  to  a 

merry  voyage ! 
What  in  the  fiend's  name  art  thou  musing  on ! 
Robes. — My  thoughts  were  with  the  past — the  days 

of  youth, 
And  peace,  and  innocence,  and  woman's  love. 
And  ardent  hope — the  blossoms  of  a  life 
So  baleful  in  its  fruits.    This  day,  the  last 
Of  my  career,  is  the  anniversary 
Of  one,  from  which  my  after  life  may  date 
Its  withering  influence.    Wouldst  thou  not  think 
That  I,  whom  thou  hast  known  for  a  few  years, 

*  It  may  be  welJ  to  recall  to  the  reader's  recoUeciion,  that  Robe- 
spierre subsequently  escaped  from  his  guards  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  But  such  partisans  as  rallied  around  him  speedily  de- 
serted, when  a  proclamation  of  outlawry  from  the  Convention 
was  issued  against  him,  and  enforced  by  pointing  cannon  against 
the  building.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  suicide  ho  was  con- 
veyed in  a  cart  to  the  guillotine,  July  28th,  1794. 

The  language  put  into  his  mouth  in  the  following  pages,  is  of 
coarse  Inconsistent  with  historical  probability,  as  he  had  wound- 
ed himself  with  a  pistol  ball  in  the  lower  part  of  bis  face. 


Must  ever  have  been,  even  from  my  earliest  youth, 
A  hard  and  cruel  man  7 

St,  Just, — Much  like  myselC 
I  think  you  were  no  saint  even  when  a  child. 

Robes. — Such  is  the  common  blunder  of  the  world 
To  think  me,  like  the  demon  they  believe  in, 
From  the  beginning,  "  murderer  and  liar :" 
So  let  it  be — I  would  not  cbang^their  thoughts. 
But  I,  St.  Just,  strange  as  it  seems  to  you, 
Even  I,  whose  name,  even  in  this  age  of  crime, 
Must  stand  aloft  alone  a  blood^red  beacon 
And  warning  to  posterity,  was  once 
Young,  warm,  enthusiastic,  generous. 
Candid,  aflectionate,  a  son  and  brother. 
But  proud  and  sensitive.    I  lov'd  a  maid — 
Yes,  if  entire  and  all-absorbed  devotion 
Of  life  and  soul  and  being  U>  her,  were  love — 
If  to  be  willing  to  lay  down  my  life, 
My  hopes  of  fame  and  honorable  notice. 
And  all  the  world  holds  dear,  for  her  dear  sake, 
May  be  called  love,  then  I  most  truly  lov'd  her. 
I  was  a  thriving  lawyer,  and  could  raise 
My  voice  without  reward  to  shield  the  oppfess'd, 
I  lov'd  my  kind  and  bore  a  stainless  name. 

(a  funeral  crosses  tke  street.) 

SL  Just  (to  the  offuer.)  Whose  obsequies  are  these, 
That  look  as  if  the  dead  one  had  not  perished 
By  trying  our  Republican  proscription^ 
The  guillotine  ? 

Officer, — 'Tis  Madame  de  la  Harpe. 
Your  worthy  friend  tlicre  sent  his  satellites 
To  bring  her  to  the  bar  of  your  tribunal. 
The  high-soul'd  lady  sooner  than  be  made 
A  gaze  for  all  the  outcasts  in  the  city, 
As  you  are  now,  hurl*d  herself  from  a  window. 

Robes. — How  strange  a  meeting  this!   Ah!  foolish 
woman. 
Had  she  but  dar'd  to  live  another  day, 
She  might  have  died  at  ninety  in  her  bed. 
And  I,  who  sought  to  escape  her  threatened  doom, 
Baffled  of  self-destruction,  could  not  die. 

(thetf  pass  aa.) 
(to  St,  Just.)  How  small  a  thing  may  sometimes  change 

the  stream 
Of  a  man's  life  even  to  its  source,  to  poison ! 
A  trifle  scarcely  worthy  of  a  name, 
The  sarcasms  of  a  brute,  while  I  was  pleading 
An  orphan's  cause,  convulsed  the  court  with  mirth, 
Marr'd  all  my  rhetoric,  and  snatch'd  the  palm 
Of  truth  and  justice  from  my  eager  grasp — 
My  wrath  boilM  forth — with  loud  and  fierce  reproach 
I  brav'd  the  judge,  and  thunder'd  imprecatioDS 
On  all  around.    This  passion  ruinM  me. 
And  she  too  lati^'d  among  that  idiot  throngs 
Oh,  tell  not  me  of  jealousy  or  hate 
Or  hunger  for  revenge — ^no  sting  so  fierce. 
So  all  tormenting  to  a  proud  man's  soul 
As  public  ridicule  from  lips  belov'd. 
Have  they  not  rued  it?  Let  yon  engine  tell : 

(pointing  to  the  scaffold  in  tke  distanet.) 
What  I  have  been  since  then  mankind  have  seen, 
But  could  they  see  the  scorpion  that  hath  Ted 
Where  once  a  heart  beat  in  Uiis  breast  of  mine, 
They  would  not  marvel  at  my  past  career. 
I  quit  the  world  with  only  one  regret. 
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I  wooU  hftve  shown  them  how  Uie  acriTener, 
W]»  with  his  toDgae  and  pen  hath  rack'd  this  land, 
Could  ptagiie  it  with  a  sword.   Had  yonder  cowards 
Who  vainly  hope  to  save  themseWes,  but  stood 
As  prompt  to  follow  me  as  I  to  lead  them. 
Our  iaction  would  have  rallied.    Might  the  cries 
Of  death  and  rapine  through  this  blazing  city 
HaTe  been  my  funeral  kndl  I  bad  gladly  died. 
Tbra  had  they  seen  my  spirit  whelni*d  and  crush'd, 
Yetguiag  upward  like  the  overthrown  arch  fiend 
To  al^Ucr  seat  than  that  from  which  he  felL 
Bat  now 

St  JkaL^Regrets  are  useless !  such  as  we 
May  B0(  join  hands  or  say  farewell,  like  others ; 
Batsinoe  we  die  together,  let  us  face 
This  reptile  crowd,  like  men  who've  been  their  lords, 
And  show  them,  though  they  slay,  they  cannot  daunt 
Those  who  were  born  to  sway  their  destinies. 

(men  and  women  surrmmding  the  cart) 

tti  WmmoL — Descend  to  hell,  I  triumph  in  thy  death ! 
Dw,  thou  accurs'd  of  every  wife  and  mother  I 
Jtf  ay  every  orphan's  wail  ring  in  thy  ears, 
And  erery  widow's  cry,  and  matron's  groan! 

id  IFesMa. — Thine  execution  maddens  me  with  joy : 
Monster,  depart— perish,  even  in  thy  crimes, 
And  may  oar  curses  sink  thee  into  depths 
Whence  even  omnipotent  mercy  will  not  raise  thee ! 

{they  bKouI  and  hisa  him,) 

Rthet. — Silence  awhile  these  shouts,  unfetter'd  slaves. 
Hear  hb  last  words,  whose  name  but  yesterday 
Struck  terror  to  your  souls!  Dare  ye  so  soon 
Think  that  your  lives  are  safe,  and  I  still  breathing? 
Deem  ye  the  blow  that  speeds  my  dissolution 
And  gifcs  my  body  to  the  elements, 
Will  be  the  signal  to  call  freedom  hither  7 
Will  peace  and  virtoe  dwell  among  ye  then  ? 
Ifwerl  ye  bondmen  of  your  own  vile  passions ; 
For  crested  serpents  are  as  meet  to  range 
At  large  and  poiaon-iang'd  among  mankind. 
As  ye  who  claim  a  birthright  to  be  free. 
Thank  yoor  own  thirst  of  plunder  and  of  blood. 
That  I,  and  such  as  I,  could  reign  in  France. 
A  tynmt  ye  imui  have.   I  haTC  been  one. 
And  sae&  a  one,  that  ages  hence  shall  gaze, 
Awe-struck  on  my  pre-eminence  in  blood. 
And  men  shall,  marvelling,  ask  of  your  descendants 
If  that  my  name  and  deeds  be  not  a  fable. 
I  die— and.  Frenchmen,  triumph  while  you  may ! 
The  man  breathes  now  and  walks  abroad  among  ye, 
Who  shall  be  my  successor.    I  can  see 
Beyond  the  tomb— and  when  ye  dare  to  rise 
And  beard  the  tyrant  iaction,  now  victorious. 
His  rale  eoounenees.    He  shall  spill  more  blood 
In  one  short  day  to  cmsh  yoor  hopes  of  freedom, 
Than  I  in  half  my  reii;n — but  Qod  himself 
Ne'er  had  the  homage  ye  shall  render  Aim. 
Champions  of  freedom,  ye  shall  wcrthip  him, 
And  in  the  name  of  liberty  be  plundcr'd 
Of  all  lor  which  your  sons  have  fought  and  died ; 
And  in  the  name  of  glory  he  shall  lead  ye 
On  to  perdition,  and  when  ye  have  plac'd 
Yoor  necks  beneath  his  feet,  shall  spend  like  dust 
Tonr  treaaures  and  pour  forth  your  bravest  blood 
To  be  the  scourge  of  nations  and  of  kings. 
And  he  shall  plant  year  eagles  in  the  west. 


And  spread  your  triumphs  even  to  northern  snow. 

Tormenting  man  and  trampling  every  law, 

Divine  and  human,  till  the  \eTy  name 

Of  Frenchmen  move  to  nought  but  hate  and  scorn. 

Then  heaven  with  storms,  and  earth  with  all  her  armies 

Shall  rise  against  ye,  and  the  o'erwhelming  tide 

Of  your  vast  conquests  ebb  in  shame  and  ruin. 

Then — ^false  to  honor,  native  land,  and  chief ! — 

Ye  who  could  swarm  like  locusts  on  the  earth 

For  glory  or  for  plunder,  shall  desert. 

Or  Judas-like  betray,  the  cause  of  freedom. 

And  tamely  crouch  to  your  now  banish *d  king. 

When  foreign  swords  instate  him  in  his  throne : 

And  laugh  and  8ing  while  Prussians  and  Cossacks 

Parade  the  streets  of  this  vice-branded  city, 

And  sec  without  a  blush  the  Austrian  flag 

And  Ejigland*s  banner  float  o*er  N6tre  Dame. 

Bye-word  among  the  nations !  Fickle  France ! 
Distant  and  doubtful  is  your  day  of  freedom, 
If  ever  it  shall  dawn,  which  it  ne'er  will. 
Until  ye  learn,  what  my  hate  would  not  teach  ye. 
On,  to  the  scaffold  I    May  my  blcxxi  infect 
With  its  fierce  mania  every  human  heart — 
Moum'd  as  I  am  by  none !    May  ye  soon  prove 
Another  ruler  o'er  this  land  like  me. 


WOMAN. 


To  woman  is  assigned  the  second  grade  in  the  order 
of  created  beings.  Man  occupies  the  first,  and  to  him 
she  looks  for  earthly  support,  protection,  and  a  "  present 
help"  in  time  of  need.  The  stations  which  they  oc- 
cupy— the  pursuits  which  they  should  enga^  in — the 
legitimate  aim  to  which  their  thoughts  and  wishes 
should  tend,  are  widely  different,  yet  inseparably  con- 
nected. To  show  the  error  so  prevalent  in  respect  to 
these  subjects,  the  improper  mode  of  education  so 
generally  adopted,  and  if  |)os8ible,  to  assign  to  woman 
her  proper  sphere,  privileges  nnd  pursuits,  is  the  object 
of  the  present  sketch.  We  have  stated  that  woman  is 
second  only  in  the  scale  of  created  beings,  and  proceed 
to  examine,  first,  the  important  station  which  she  occu- 
pies— secondly,  the  means  usually  adopted  for  preparing 
her  for  this  station — thirdly,  the  results  produced  by 
those  means — ^fourthly,  the  proper  means — and  lastly, 
endeavor  to  illustrate  the  ideas  advanced  by  the  testi- 
mony of  history,  and  the  observations  drawn  from  real 
life. 

1st.  The  important  stations  which  she  occupies*, ..  A 
daughter,  a  sister — the  friend  and  companion  0/  both 
sexes  and  all  ages — the  wife,  the  mistress,  the  metherr— 
stations  high,  honorable,  importanL 

In  the  second  place,  we  will  examine  the  means  usu- 
ally adopted  for  preparing  her  for  these  elevated  and 
important  duties.  View  her  first  the  helpless  infant — 
her  heart  uncorrupted  by  external  influences,  and  her 
mind,  like  the  unsullied  mirror,  to  be  made  the  reflector 
of  those  images  and  lessons,  to  which  it  is  to  be  sub- 
jected and  exposed.  Soon,  however,  the  innocence  of 
the  infant  gives  way  to  the  frowardness  and  turbulence 
of  the  child.  Generally,  no  restraints  of  a  salutary 
nature  have  been  exercised  over  her  mind.  The  hack- 
nied  axiom,  that  "she  is  too  young  to  understand," 
has  prevented  any  examination  into  her  powers  of  per- 
ception or  reflection,  and  she  has  been  left  to  follow 
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the  desires  of  her  own  hearU  The  petulance  of  a  nurse, 
impatience  or  thoughtlessness  of  a  mother,  may  Imve 
frequently  thwarted  her  little  plans^or  denied  her  some 
indulgence.  Her  feelings  were  most  frequently  soured 
by  these  restraints,  il(  humor  or  obstinacy  was  the  usual 
result — both  either  suflfered  to  pass  by  unnoticed,  or 
treated  in  a  manner  calculated  to  engender  feelings  and 
passions,  which  in  future  life  are  destined  to  exercise  a 
powerful  and  painful  influence  over  her  own  happiness 
and  that  of  others.  Soon  the  child  exchanges  the  nur- 
sery for  the  school  room.  If  her  circumstances  in  life 
are  prosperous  and  refined,  humorous  studies  and  indis- 
criminately selected  accomplishments  are  forced  upon 
her  mind,  or  crowded  upon  her  hands;  the  former,  im- 
paired by  early  neglect,  and  enervated  by  improper 
indulgences,  is  wholly  incompetent  to  the  task  assigned 
iL  A  superficial  knowledge  of  many  things  is  the 
usual  result,  while  her  vanity,  long  fed  by  the  praises 
of  menials  and  imprudent  commendations  of  friends, 
visitors,  &c  steps  in  and  whispers  to  her  credulous  ear, 
that  she  if,  or  will  be,  all  that  woman  em  or  oughi  to 
be.  During  these  school-day  exercises,  her  mind  has 
frequently  been  edified  by  relations  of  future  scenes  of 
pleasure  in  ball-rooms,  theatres,  assemblies,  &c — that 
she  may  shine  in  them  being  the  object  of  her  present 
course  of  study ;  while  tales  of  rivalry,  conquest,  hatred 
and  revenge,  are  frequently  related  in  her  presence,  or 
placed  in  her  hands ;  things  which,  if  not  really  praise- 
worthy in  Uiemselves,  are  related  and  heard  with  an 
tcltU,  that  induces  the  belief  that  they  are  the  inevitable 
attendants  on  fashionable  pleasures  and  high  life.  If 
a  stimulant  is  applied  to  urge  her  on  to  diligence,  it  is 
to  excel,  some  companion,  of  some  other  like  induce- 
ment, which  must  inevitably  foster  feelings  of  envy  or 
emulation,  calculated  to  poison  the  fountain  from  which 
is  to  flow  the  future  stream  of  life.  Such  is  a  fashion- 
able or  popular  education.  The  next  stage  on  which 
we  behold  her,  is  the  broad  theatre  of  gay  life.  The 
duties  of  the  daughter  and  sister  she  was  never  taught, 
and  is  now  acting  under  her  third  station — that  of  the 
companion  and  friend  of  both  sexes  and  most  ages.  If 
possessed  of  personal  attractions,  she  moves  about< — the 
little  magnet  of  her  circle.  Meeting  with  no  events  to 
arouse  evil  passions,  she  contents  herself  with  exercising 
a  petty  tyranny  over  the  hearts  of  the  admiring  swains, 
who  follow,  bow  to,  and  flatter  her.  After  a  few  brief 
months  or  years  of  pleasure,  she  determines  to  marry ; 
and  at  length  selects  from  her  train  the  wealthiest, 
handsomest,  or  most  admired  of  her  suitors.  Her  heart 
has  no  part  in  this  transaction.  Ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  love — ignorant  of  the  principles  necessary  to  ensure 
happiness  in  the  married  state,  she  remains  ignorant  of 
the  exalting,  ennobling  influence,  which  it  exercises 
over  minds  capable  of  appreciating  or  enjoying  its 
blessings.  She  is  now  the  wife — the  mistress — the 
mother.  Thus  are  rapidly  crowded  on  her  duties,  for 
which  she  was  never  prepared  by  education,  and  which 
she  is  consecjuently  incompetent  to  perform.  Perhaps, 
for  a  season,  the  current  of  her  life  runs  smooth.  Her 
husband— either  blindly  devoted  to  her,  or  bent  on  the 
gratification  of  his  own  pleasures — allows  her  unres- 
trained to  mingle  in  the  same  pleasures  and  gay  scenes 
in  which  he  found  her.  She  is  still  seemingly  amiable, 
and  perhaps  considered  quite  a  notable  woman  by  the 
most  of  her  companions. 


But  a  change  comes !  the  sun  of  prosperity  withdravt 
his  rays.  She  is  now  forced  to  abandon  that,  which 
has  hitherto  formed  all  her  happiness.  Need  I  describe 
the  resulL  Her  ifeurt,  unaccustomed  to  disappointments 
or  restraints,  unfortified  by  holy  principles,  unsusiained 
by  mental  resources,  and  perhaps  too  little  influenced 
by  conju^l  devotion  or  maternal  tenderness,  either  ircta 
away  the  smile  of  peace  and  rose  of  health ;  or,  sunk  in 
self-consuming  mortification,  envy  or  some  unholy  pas- 
sion, abandons  itself  to  the  darkness  of  despaa*,  the 
rust  of  inactivity,  or  the  canker  of  discontent.  Her 
husband,  if  his  pride  and  principles  have  survived  his 
ruined  prospects,  may  struggle  for  a  time  to  keep  up 
the  dignity  of  a  man ;  but  his  heart  is  chilled,  his  exer- 
tions are  paralyzed — domestic  happiness  he  cannot  find, 
and  too  frequently  he  is  driven  abroad  in  search  of 
those  comforts  and  that  peace,  which  can  be  found 
at  home  alone. 

This  is  no  ideal  picture — it  is  only  one  of  the  ihoih 
sands  which  may  be  found  in  real  life.  If  we  leave  our 
own  land  and  direct  our  attention  to  those  countries 
where  women  hold  the  reins  of  state,  we  will  only  see 
the  principles  of  early  education  more  powerfully  dis- 
played. Among  savage  nations  (and  what  but  want 
of  early  culture  makes  a  savage  ?)  see  the  horrid  Zlngha, 
queen  of  Matamba  and  Angola.  Nursed  in  scenes  of 
carnage  and  blood*,  what  could  she  be  but  a  monster, 
the  existence  of  whom  would  fain  be  believed  to  have 
sprung  but  in  the  heated  imagination  of  a  dream  ?  In  a 
more  civilized  country,  behold  Christina  of  Sweden. 
She  was  reared  by  her  father  to  be  any  tlung  but  t 
useful  woman.  She  knew  no  restraint  when  young, 
and  when  she  ascended  the  throne,  knew  no  law  but 
her  own  will — and  what  was  the  result?  Despised  at 
home,  and  finding  that  even  on  a  throne  she  roust  in 
self-defence  yield  some  of  her  feelings  to  deroandi;  of 
others,  rather  than  do  so  she  abdicated  it,  and  leaving 
her  native  land,  roamed  among  other  nations,  a  reproach 
to  her  sex  and  a  general  object  of  disgusL  Look  at 
Mary,  dueen  of  England.  Her  first  lessons  were 
malice  and  revenge,  and  faithfully  did  she  practise 
them  when  exalted  to  power.  And  we  may  name  the 
beautiful  Anne  Boleyn.  Ambition  was  the  goal  to 
which  all  her  early  energies  were  directed,  and  to  am- 
bition she  sacrificed  honor,  humanity,  and  eTentoally 
her  life.  In  more  modern  times,  the  lovely  huly  Mary 
W.  Montague  may  be  noticed.  Endowed  with  talents, 
accomplishments,  beauty,  rank,  fortune,  she  seemed 
formed  to  move  a  bright  and  favored  star  in  the  workTs 
horizon.  But  no  early  diseipline  had  prepared  her  to 
be  happy.  United  to  a  man  who  idolized  her,  and 
whom  she  loved— what  but  the  want  of  self-control  so4 
submission  to  the  will  of  others,  caused  her  separatkn 
from  a  husband  every  way  worthy  of  her?  But  whj 
enumerate  other  cases?  These  are  but  a  few,  taken 
from  among  thousands  of  both  modem  and  ancient 
times. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  proceed  to  point  out  the 
remedy  for  these  evils,  by  briefly  shewing  some  of  the 
proper  plana  to  be  adopted  in  education.  We  again 
assert,  Uiat  in  the  nursery  are  first  sown  the  seeds  of 
future  character.  Where  is  the  prudent  and  observing 
parent,  that  will  not  acknowledge  that  at  a  very  early 
age  the  infant  is  capable  of  forming  good  or  bad  babit^ 
and  of  discriminating  between  the  approbation  or  dis- 
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pfeasare  sliowii  towards  it.  None,  we  presume,  will 
gainsaf  this  poinL  As  soon  then  as  this  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  a  child  is  discovered,  so  soon  does  a 
parent's  duties  begin,  and  if  faithfully  discharged,  the 
task  of  rearing  up  a  useful  and  ornamental  member  of 
society,  will  be  found  comparatively  easy. 

If  taught  then  to  yield  its  desires  to  parental  wishes 
and  eommands— Caught  that  the  path  of  duty  is  the 
piufa  of  pleasure— convinced  by  every  day's  experience 
ihai  the  object  of  all  restraints  is  her  good,  and  proving 
cootinnally  that  her  happiness  is  her  parent's  great 
delight,  the  soon  becomes,  both  by  habit  and  nature, 
submissiTe, — smd  consequently  is  at  peace  with  herself 
and  all  around  her.  If  a  sister,  early  does  she  learn, 
that  afectioo  suid  tenderness  to  those  so  closely  united 
to  her,  is  a  duty,  the  performance  of  which,  brings  a 
sweet  reward  Gradually  are  her  duties  enlarging,  and 
gradually  is  she  prepared  by  judicious  government  and 
good  habits,  to  fulfil  them. 

When  the  nursery  is  exchanged  for  the  school  room, 
easy  is  the  task  to  lead  that  child  on  from  knowledge 
to  knowledge.  The  mind  is  not  crowded  with  many 
and  ineongruoos  studies — but  gradually  is  it  enlarged, 
and  its  wants  supplied  by  a  well  regulated  course.  If 
in  a  sitnatioD  to  permit  the  acquirement  of  ornamental 
branches,  she  is  taught  to  regard  them  as  the  light 
dressings  of  the  mind,  intended  not  to  interfere  with 
what  is  useful  and  solid,  jiut  as  a  recreation  and  source 
of  future  pleasure  to  herself  and  friends.  When  the 
mental  powers  are  sufficiently  expanded,  to  digest  what 
is  presented  to  them,  books  of  general  knowledge  and 
taste  are  allowed,  while  the  manners  have  been  formed 
by  good  society,  and  the  ideas  arranged  by  conversa- 
tion, &e.  If  intended  to  mingle  in  a  gay  circle  for  a 
season,  her  character  is  so  formed  as  to  be  able  to  resist, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  snares  to  which  such  scenes  usu- 
ally expose  the  young  and  thoughtless.  Taught  to 
regard  these  things  as  trifles  compared  to  the  other 
pursuits  of  life,  she  enjoys  without  abusing  them,  and 
willingly  returns  to  the  sweet  domestic  fireside,  and  the 
pleasures  and  amusements  within  her  own  bosom. 

The  feelings  which  will  exist  between  that  daughter 
and  her  parents,  deserve  to  be  considered.  The  filial 
care  and  tenderness  which  was  exercised  over  her  mind, 
will  not  be  forgotten  or  unrepaid.  In  all  times  of  doubt 
ordiflkulty,  to  a  parent's  bosom  and  counsel  will  she 
fly,  as  her  surest  refuge.  If  about  to  settle  in  life,  pru- 
deoee  and  the  heart  directs  her  choice.  To  her  parents 
she  confides  the  feelings  and  hopes  that  agitate  her 
bosom.  On  their  judgment  she  relies,  and  knowing 
their  sentiments  are  governed  by  the  desire  to  see  her 
happy,  she  is  prepared  to  weigh  all  their  reasons,  and 
to  act  with  prudence.  She  was  early  taught  to  reflect, 
and  is  now  capable  of  acting,  with  dignity.  Her  heart 
is  capable  of  love — she  has  been  taught  the  nature  of 
the  flame,  and  the  only  solid  grounds  on  which  it  could 
be  reared.  She  is  capable  of  discriminating  between  a 
man  of  ton  and  a  man  of  worth.  Most  generally,  such 
a  woman  will  marry  well.  The  man  of  lightness,  dis- 
sipaiion  and  folly,  rarely  seeks  her  hand.  He  may  and 
does  admire  her,  but  he  feels  his  own  inferiority,  and 
rarely  wishes  to  form  such  an  alliance. 

The  man  of  sense,  of  virtue,  and  of  solidity,  would 
seek  such  a  companion  to  share  his  pleasure  and  sooth 
his  pain.    Mutual  sympathies  would  engender  mutual 


esteem,  and  on  that  foundation  it  is  easy,  very  easy  to 
rear  the  altar  of  love.  A  union  fonned  with  such  feel- 
ings would  most  generally  prove  a  happy  one.  If  pros- 
perous, such  a  woman  is  qualified  to  use  without  abus- 
ing her  blessings.  The  lessons  learnt  at  her  first  Aome 
would  be  practised  in  her  second,  and  she  would  be 
likely  to  discharge  with  credit  the  duties  of  a  wife,  a 
mother,  and  a  mistress.  If  misfortunes  came,  she  would 
be  prepared  to  brave  the  storm.  Her  aflfections,  never 
set  on  earthly  pleasures  and  splendid  scenes,  would  re- 
linquish them  without  grief.  Her  mind,  stored  with 
useful  and  ornamental  information,  would  furnish  a 
treasury  from  whence  her  family  and  herself  could 
draw  with  profit  and  delight.  In  the  humblest  vale  of 
poverty,  such  a  woman  would  be  a  blessing  to  her 
whole  circle  of  associate^  and  in  most  cases  preserve 
the  afifeclion  of  her  husband  and  raise  a  family,  respect- 
able and  useful.  This  too  is  no  ideal  picture.  Such 
women  have  been  found  in  all  ages,  and  such  women 
may  be  raised  up  in  almost  every  circle  of  society.  If 
denied  the  extended  advantage  meant  by  a  libera]  or 
elegant  education,  the  principles  here  laid  down  may  be 
carried  to  the  peasant's  cottage,  as  well  as  to  the  splen- 
ded  domes  of  the  rich  and  greaL  Among  the  biogra- 
phies of  women  in  all  civilized  nations,  many  beautiful 
examples  might  be  adduced. 

Among  the  wives  and  mothers  of  our  own  land  a  rich 
collection  might  be  found.  One  thing  is  here  worthy  of 
recqrd.  In  tracing  the  history  of  nearly  all  the  great 
men,  with  whose  history  we  are  acquainted,  whether 
remarkable  for  valor,  piety,  or  any  other  noble  attri- 
bute, to  a  mother's  influence  is  their  eminence  to  be  at- 
tributed, in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  But  it  is  needless 
to  enumerate  instances  on  this  occasion,  as  our  sketch 
is  already  extended  beyond  the  intended  limits.  Should 
it  give  rise  to  inquiry  and  serious  investigation  on  this 
important  subject,  or  furnish  a  hint  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  serious  and  anxious  parent,  the  utmost  am- 
bition of  the  author  will  be  realized.  faulina. 


LINES  TO 


While  yet  the  ling'ring  blush  of  day 

Hangs  sweetly  on  the  brow  of  even. 
And  birds  and  flowers  their  homage  pay 

In  song  and  incense  breathed  to  heaven, 
Accept  this  tribute  of  a. friend, 

Whose  heart  of  hearts  for  thee  is  glowing ; 
Who  prays  thy  path  of  life  may  wend 

Through  light,  and  flowers  forever  blowing. 

I've  seen  the  midnight  Cereus  bloom ; 

Th'  admiring  throng  around  it  gathered, 
And  ere  they  dreampt  its  rapid  doom, 

It  breathed,  it  bloomed,  collapsed  and  withered  ! 
Thus  youth  and  beauty  fill  the  eye. 

Dear  lady  !  oft  in  bloomy  weather, 
And  time  scarce  rolls  the  season  by. 

When  with  the  leaf  they  fade  together. 

Though  nature  'wails  the  dying  leaf. 
And  sorrows  o'erlier  silent  bowers. 

She  soon  forgets  her  gloom  and  grief 
When  dew-eyed  spring  revives  her  flowers; 
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Bat  when  affection  weeps  for  one, 
Whose  daily  life  new  channs  imparted, 

Alas !  what  power  beneath  the  sun 
Can  cheer  the  lone— the  broken-hearted ! 

Friendship  and  love  must  ever  mourn 
The  faded  wreath  of  promised  pleasure, 

And  though  the  flow*ers  of  hope  lie  torn 
Fond  mem'ry  hoards  the  heart's  lost  treasure. 

Oh !  cherish  then,  that  vestal  flow'r! 
Simplicity,  dear  maiden,  cherish ! 

*Twiil  shed  a  fragrance  o'er  the  hour 

When  all  thy  mortal  charms  shall  perish ! 


READINGS  WITH  MY  PENCIL. 

No.  in. 

Legere  sine  calamo  est  donnlre.>-<{um<iUlM. 

91.  "  There  i«  s  pride,  ia  being  left  behind,  to  find  resoiireee 
within,  wliich  otliers  eeek  without."-- ^etAington  Mrvmg. 

I  have  pondered  a  good  deal  on  this  passage,  and 
find  a  beautiful  moral  in  what,  when  I  first  read  it,  I 
was  fain  to  fancy  but  a  misanthropic,  or,  at  the  least, 
an  unsocial  sentiment.  I  now  feel  and  acknowledge  its 
truth.  **  There  U  a  pride  in  being  left  behind,  to  find 
resources  within,  which  others  seek  without."  What 
concern  have  I  in  the  greater  brightness  that  another's 
name  ia  shedding?  Let  them  shine  on  whose  honor  is 
greater.  Their  orbit  cannot  interfere  with  mine.  Tipere 
may  be  something  very  grand  and  sublime  in  the  wide 
sweep  of  Herschel  and  Saturn:  but  planets,  whose 
path  is  smaller,  are  more  cheered  by  the  rays  of  light 
and  warmth  from  the  sun,  which  is  the  centre  of  their 
revolutions. 

S3.  "  Oh  the  hopeless  misery  of  March  in  America.  Poetry, 
taste,  fancy,  feeling, — all  are  chilled  by  that  erer-snowing  sky, 
that  ever  snow  clad  earth.  Man  were  happy  could  he  be  a  mole 
for  the  nonce,  and  so  sleep  out  this  death'in-life,  an  American 
six  months'  winter."— Sul^/io^  in  America, 

What  a  querulous  noodle !  He  is  one  of  those  who 
can  "  travel  from  Dan  to  Becrsheba,  and  cry,  AH  is 
barren!"  1 1  is  March,  and  "March  in  America,"  while 
I  write.  The  air  is  bracing  and  full  of  reviving  spring- 
like influences.  I  disagree  with  the  would-be  mole  from 
whom  I  quole.  I  love  to  watch  every  month's  sweep 
of  the  sun, — while  he  is  performing  his  low  wintry  arc, 
as  if  almost  ashamed  to  revolve  around  the  cheerless 
earth,  and  while  he  daily  performs  a  wider  and  wider 
circle,  until  at  length  he  comes  to  stand  nearly  over  my 
head  at  noon.  I  enjoy  the  result  the  more  intensely  for 
watching  its  progress.  I  love  to  watch  him  gradually 
calling  out  the  green  on  the  black  hills  around  me, 
whose  only  beauty  now  are  the  narrow  stripes  of  fading 
snow,  forming  white  borders  that  intersect  each  other, 
thus  dividing  the  mould  into  something  not  altogether 
void  of  the  picturesque.  So,  on  yonder  field,  where  the 
sun  now  shines  quite  cheeringly,  there  is  a  remnant  of 
beauty.  The  dead  grass,  with  its  yellow  and  reddish 
tinge,  is  divided  by  small  crystal  ponds  and  canals, 
glistening  in  the  bright  ray,  and  seeming  like  the  grati- 
tude of  the  poor, — able  to  return  but  little,  yet  deter- 
mined to  return  that  little  gladly. 

39.  "There  is  no  motion  so  graceful  as  thatof  a  beautiful  girl 
in  the  mazy  meanderinga  of  the  dance.  Nature  cannot  furnish 
a  more  perfect  illustration  of  the  poetry  of  motion  than  this." 

Aid. 


Yes  she  can.  I  will  give  the  traveller  two  far  more 
perfect  illustrations.  The  an  degfisnifo  movement  of  a 
light  breeze,  as  it  passes,  wave  upon  wave,  over  high 
grass :  and  the  gradual  and  rapid  passing  away  of  t 
shadow,  when  the  sun  leaves  a  doud,  finom  a  bill  side  of 
rich  foliage. 

34.  "  I  have  been  thinking,  more  and  more,  of  the  pnbahnkj 
of  departed  friends*  watching  over  those  whom  they  hare  kft 
behind."— tfefify  Kirk  WkiU. 

I  have  often  done  so ;  and  whether  the  idea  be  t 
delusive  one  or  not,  there  is  no  detunon  in  beliering 
that  the  Deity  sees  them  and  us  at  the  same  insuoL 
They  turn,  and  we  turn,  at  the  same  moment,  to  him, 
and  thus  through  him  we  enjoy  a  communion.  If  two 
hearts  were  once  preserved  in  reciprocal  love  by  coo- 
templating,  when  parted  from  each  other,  the  same  star, 
how  close  will  be  the  bond  with  those  who  have  gone 
before  us,  when,  at  such  a  distance,  we  are  worshipping 
the  same  God ! 

33.  "  When  one  ia  angry,  and  eiiU  a  paper,  I  should  ibiok  tl)« 
temptation  too  strong  for  literary,  which  ia  notaiteajfg  human  as- 
tKTf."— Xrf»rd  Byrew. 

There  is  a  couple  of  young  Iri^men  who  "edit  a 
paper"  not  far  from  the  place  of  this  present  writing, 
who  might  furnish  a  striking  corroboration  of  this  opi- 
nion of  the  noble  poet  Think  of  a  couple  of  boohies, 
pretending  to  be  oracles  in  literature,  wreaking  their 
petty  vengeance  upon  the  productions  of  one  against 
whom  they  have  a  personal  pique!  Such  and  so  con- 
temptible are  some  of  the  *'  criu'cs !"  God  save  the 
mark  I  of  this  generation !  j.  p.  o. 


LINES  TO 


Lady ! — afar  yet  loved  the  more — 

My  spirit  ever  hovers  near. 
And  haunts  in  dreams  the  distant  shore 

That  prints  at  eve  thy  footstep  dear. 

And  say — when  musing  by  the  tide. 

Beneath  the  quiet  twilight  sky, 
Wilt  thou  forget  all  earth  beside 

And  mark  my  memory  with  a  sigh  7 

The  wind  that  wantons  in  thy  hair — 
The  wave  that  murmurs  at  thy  feet, 

Shalt  whisper  to  thy  dreaming  ear 
An  answer — loving — ^true  and  meet. 

Oh  1  fancy  not  if  from  tliy  bower 

I  tarry  now  a  weary  while. 
My  heart  e'er  owns  anoiher*s  power 

Or  sighs  to  win  a  stranger's  smile. 

Those  gentle  eyes,  which  in  my  dream. 
With  unforgotten  love  still  shine — 

Shall  never  glance  a  sadder  beam 
Nor  dim  with  tears  for  change  of  mine. 

I  gaze  not  on  a  cloud,  nor  flower 

That  is  not  eloquent  of  thee — 
The  very  calm  of  twilight's  hour 

Seems  voiceless  with  thy  memory. 

Like  waves  that  dimple  o'er  the  stream 
And  ripple  to  the  shores  around, 

Each  wandering  wish— each  hope — each  dream 
Steals  unto  thee — their  utmost  bound. 
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Oh!  think  of  ine  when  day  light  dies 
Ainoog  the  &r  Hesperian  bowers — 

Bat  most  of  all  *neath  silent  skies, 
When  weep  the  ttan  o'er  earth's  dim  flowers. 

When  the  myflterioos  hotiness 
Which  speU-Uke  Inlls  the  silent  air, 

Steals  to  the  heart  with  power  to  bless, 
And  hallowB  eTery  feeling  there. 


A  TALE  OP  JERUSALEM. 

BT  £DOA&  A.  FOE. 

Umcbsm  rigldain  in  firontsm  aacandare  canos 
rmua  erst  iMcan—de  Cdaue, 


-a  brifllly  hore- 


TYiuubUion. 


"Let  »  hurry  to  the  walls" — said  AbcUShittim  to 
Bozi-BeD-LeTi,  and  Simeon  the  Pharisee,  on  the  tenth 
day  of  the  month  Thammuz,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-one — "  let  us 
haateo  to  the  ramparts  adjoining  the  gate  of  Benjamin, 
which  is  in  the  city  of  David,  and  overlooking  the  camp 
of  the  uncircumcised — ^for  it  is  the  last  hour  of  the  fourth 
watch,  being  sunrise ;  and  the  idolaters,  in  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  of  Poropey,  should  be  awaiting  us  with  the 
lambs  Ibr  the  sacrifices." 

Simeon,  Abel>Shittim,  and  Buzi-Ben-Levi  were  the 
Gizbarim,  or  Sub-Collectors  of  the  offering  in  the  holy 
city  of  Jerusalem. 

"  Verily^ — replied  the  Pharisee— "let  us  hasten :  for 
this  generosity  in  the  heathen  is  unwonted;  and  fickle- 
miodedness  has  ever  been  an  attribute  of  the  worship- 
pers of  BaaL" 

"  That  they  are  fickle-minded  and  treacherous  is  as 
tme  as  the  Pentateuch" — said  Buzi-Ben-Levi — "but 
that  is  only  towards  the  people  of  Adonai.  When  was 
it  ever  known  that  the  Ammonites  proved  wanting  to 
their  own  interest  7  Methinks  it  is  no  great  stretch  of 
generosity  to  allow  us  lambtf'for  the  altar  of  the  Lord, 
receiving  in  lieu  thereof  thirty  silver  shekels  per  head !" 

"Thou  forgettest,  however,  Ben-Levi"— replied  Abel- 
Shittim— :"  that  the  Roman  Pompey,  who  is  now  impi- 
oosly  beseiging  the  City  of  the  Most  High,  has  no  assu- 
rily  that  we  apply  not  the  lambs  thus  purchased  for 
the  altar  to  the  sustenance  of  the  body,  rather  than  of 
the  spirit." 

"Now  by  the  five  corners  of  my  beard" — shouted  the 
Pharisee,  who  belonged  to  the  sect  called  The  Dashers 
(that  little  knot  of  saints  whose  manner  of  dashing  and 
lacerating  the  feet  against  the  pavement  was  long  a 
thorn  and  a  reproach  to  leas  zealous  devotees — a  stum- 
bling block  to  less  giAed  perambulators) — **  by  the  five 
comers  of  that  beard  which  as  a- priest  I  am  forbidden 
to  shave '. — ^have  we  lived  to  see  the  day  when  a  blas- 
pheming and  idolatrous  upstart  of  Rome  shall  accuse 
us  of  appropriating  to  the  appetites  of  the  flesh  the 
most  holy  and  consecrated  elements?  Have  we  lived  to 
«ec  the  day  when" 

"Let  us  not  question  the  motives  of  the  Philistine" — 
intermpied  Abel-Shittim — "  for  to-day  we  profit  for  the 
first  time  by  his  avarice  or  by  his  generosity.  But 
rather  let  us  hurry  to  the  ramparts,  lest  ofTerirtgn  should 
be  wanting  for  that  altar  whose  fire  the  rains  of  Heaven 


cannot  extinguish — and  whose  pillars  of  smoke  no  tem- 
pest can  turn  aside." 

*  4  *  4f  *  * 

That  part  of  the  city  to  whidi  our  worthy  Gizbarim 
now  haMened,  and  which  bore  the  name  of  its  architect 
King  David,  was  esteemed  the  most  strongly  fortified 
district  of  Jerusalem — ^being  situated  upon  the  steep  and 
lofty  hill  of  Zion.  Here  a  broad,  deep,  circumvallatory 
trench — hewn  firom  the  solid  rock — was  defended  by  a 
wall  of  great  strength  erected  upon  its  inner  edge.  This 
wall  was  adorned,  at  regular  interspaces,  by  square 
towers  of  white  marble — the  lowest  sixty — the  highest 
one  hundred  and  twenty  cubits  in  height.  But  in  the 
vidnity  of  the  gate  of  Benjamin  the  wall  arose  by  no 
means  immediately  from  the  margin  of  the  fosse.  On 
the  contrary,  between  the  level  of  the  ditch  and  the 
basement  of  the  rampart,  sprang  up  a  perpendicular 
clifiT  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubits — forming  part  of 
the  precipitous  Mount  Moriah.  So  that  when  Simeon 
and  his  associates  arrived  on  the  summit  of  the  tower 
called  Adoni-Bezek — the  loftiest  of  all  the  turrets  around 
about  Jerusalem,  and  the  usual  place  of  conference  with 
the  beseiging  army — they  looked  down  upon  the  camp 
of  the  enemy  from  an  eminence  excelling,  by  many 
feet,  that  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  and,  by  several, 
that  of  theTemple  of  Belus. 

"  Verily" — sighed  the  Pharisee,  as  he  peered  dizzily 
over  the  precipice — "the  uncircumcised  are  as  the  sands 
by  the  sea  shore — as  the  locusts  in  the  wilderness !  The 
valley  of  The  King  hath  become  the  valley  of  Adom- 
min." 

"  And  yet" — ^added  Ben-Levi — "  thou  canst  not  point 
roe  out  a  Philistine— no,  not  onc^^from  Aleph  to  Tau— 
from  the  wilderness  to  the  battlements — ^who  seemeth 
any  bigger  than  the  letter  Jod !" 

"Lower  away  the  basket  with  the  shekels  of  sHver!** 
— ^here  shouted  a  Roman  soldier  in  a  hoarse,  rough  voice, 
which  appeared  to  issue  from  the  regions  of  Pluto— 
"lower  away  the  basket  with  that  accursed  coin  which 
it  has  broken  the  jaw  of  a  noble  Roman  to  pronounce ! 
Is  it  thus  you  evince  your  gratitude  to  our  master  Pom- 
peius,  who,  in  his  condescension,  has  thought  fit  to 
listen  to  your  idolatrous  importunities?  The  God  Phoe- 
bus, who  is  a  true  God,  has  been  charioted  for  an  hour-^ 
and  were  you  not  to  have  been  on  the  ramparts  by  sun- 
rise ?  JEdepol !  do  you  think  that  we,  the  conquerors 
of  the  world,  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  stand 
waiting  by  the  walls  of  every  kennel,  to  traffic  with  the 
dogs  of  the  earth  ?  Lower  away  1  I  say — and  see  that 
your  trumpery  be  bright  in  oolor,  and  just  in  weight !" 

"  El  Elohim !" — ejaculated  the  Pharisee,  as  the  discor- 
dant tones  of  the  centurion  rattled  up  the  crags  of  the 
preeipice,  and  fainted  away  against  the  Temple—"  El 
Elohim! — who  is  the  €lod  Phoebus? — whom  doth  the 
blasphemer  invoke?  Thou,  Buzi-Ben-Levi !  who  art 
read  in  the  laws  of  the  Gentiles,  and  hast  sojourned 
among  them  who  dabble  with  the  Teraphim !— is  it  Ncr- 
gal  of  whom  the  idolater  speaketh? — or  Ashimah?— or 
Nibhaz? — orTartak? — or  Adramalech  ?— or  Anama- 
Icch  ? — or  Succoth-Benoth  ? — or  Dagon? — or  Belial  ? — 
or  Baal-Perith  ?— or  Baal-Peor  ?— or  Baal-Zebub  ?" 

"  Verily,  it  is  neither — but  beware  how  thou  lettest  the 
rope  slip  too  rapidly  through  thy  fingers — ^for  should 
the  wicker-work  chance  to  hang  on  tho  projection  of 
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yonder  crag,  there  will  be  a  woful  outpouring  of  the  holy 
things  of  the  Sanctuary." 

By  the  assistance  of  some  rudely-constructed  machi- 
nery, the  heavily-laden  basket  was  now  lowered  care- 
fully down  among  the  multitude — and,  from  the  giddy 
pinnacle,  the  Romans  were  seen  crowding  confusedly 
around  it — but,  owing  to  the  Tast  height  and  the  preva- 
lence of  a  fog,  no  distinct  view  of  their  operations  could 
be  obtained. 

A  half-hour  had  already  elapsed. 

*'  We  shall  be  too  late" — sighed  the  Pharisee,  as,  at 
the  expiration  of  this  period,  he  looked  over  into  the 
abyss — *' we  shall  be  too  late — we  shall  be  turned  out 
of  office  by  the  Katholim." 

"  No  more" — responded  Abel-Sbiltim — "  no  more 
shall  we  feast  upon  the  fat  of  the  land — no  longer  shall 
our  beards  be  odorous  wiih  frankincense — our  loins  gird- 
ed up  with  fine  linen  from  the  Temple." 

"  Raca  !"-r-swore  Ben-Levi — **  Raca ! — do  they  mean 
to  defraud  us  of  the  purchase-money? — or.  Holy  Moses ! 
are  tbey  weighing  the  shekels  of  the  tabernacle  ?" 

**  They  have  given  the  signal  at  last" — ^roared  the  Pha- 
risee— "  they  have  given  the  signal  at  last ! — pull  away ! 
Abel-Shiltim ! — and  thou, Buzi-Ben-Levi !  pull  away! — 
for  verily  the  Philistines  have  either  still  hold  upon  the 
basket,  or  the  Lord  hath  softened  their  hearts  to  place 
therein  a  beast  of  good  weight!"  And  the  Gizbarim 
pulled  away,  while  their  burthen  swung  heavily  up- 
wards through  the  still  increasing  mist 

*  *  *  *  * 

"Booshoh  he!" — as,  at  tlie  conclusion  of  an  hour, 
some  object  at  the  extremity  of  the  rope  became  indis- 
iinctly  visible — **  Booshoh  he !" — was  the  exclamation 
which  burst  from  the  lipsof  Ben-LevL 

**  Booshoh  he ! — for  shame ! — it  is  a  ram  from  the 

thickets  of  Engedi,  and  as  ru^ed  as  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
saphat !" 

"It  is  a  firstling  of  the  flock,"  said  Abel-Shiltim — 
'*!  know  him  by  the  bleating  of  his  lips,  and  the  inno- 
cent folding  of  his  limbs.  His  eyes  are  more  beautiful 
than  the  jewels  of  the  Pectoral — and  his  flesh  is  like  the 
honey  of  Hebron." 

'M  t  is  a  fatted  calf  from  the  pastures  of  Bashan" — 
said  the  Pharisee — "  the  Heathen  have  dealt  wonder- 
fully with  us — let  us  raise  up  our  voices  in  a  psalm — ^let 
us  give  thanks  on  the  shawm  and  on  the  psaltery — on 
the  harp  and  on  the  huggab-— on  the  cythern  and  on  the 
sackbuU" 

"  It  was  not  until  the  basket  had  arrived  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  Qizbarim  tliat  a  low  grunt  betrayed  to 
their  perception  a  hog  of  no  common  size." 

"  Now  El  Emanu !" — slowly,  and  with  upturned  eyes 
ejaculated  the  trio,  as,  letting  go  their  hold,  the  emanci- 
pated porker  tumbled  headlong  among  the  Philistines — 
"  El  Emanu ! — God  be  with  us ! — ^it  is  the  unutterable 
flesh !" 

"  Let  me  no  longer,"  said  the  Pharisee  wrapping  his 
cloak  around  him  and  departing  within  the  city— '*  let 
me  no  longer  be  called  Simeon,  which  signifieth  '  he 
who  listens'— bqt  rather  Boanerges, '  the  Son  of  Thun- 
der.» " 


Lucian  calls  unmeaning  verbosity,  anenuma  terfrorum. 
The  anemoDe|*'wiih  great  brilliancy,  has  no  fragrance. 


LEAVES  FROM  MY  SCRAP  BOOK. 

L 

"  I  chink  Homer,  as  a  poec,  inferior  to  Scott." 

The  gentlenum  whose  words  I  have  just  used,  main- 
tained on  all  oceasions  the  superwrity  of  modem  over 
ancient  literature.  He  prefers  the  better  porlioin  of 
Milman's  *'  Samor,  Loid  of  the  Bright  City,"  to  the 
better  portions  of  the  Odyssey ;  and  contends  that 
**  Scott's  description  of  the  battle  of  Flodden  Hilt,  the 
midnight  visit  of  William  of  I>eloraine  to  Melrose  Ab- 
bey, &c,  are  unequalled  by  anything  in  the  Iliad  or 
£neid." 

Now   such  comparisons  are  plainly  nnreaaonable. 

"  To  read  Homer's  poems,  is  to  look  upon  a  brightly 

colored  nosegay  whose  odor  is  departed,"  or,  if  not 

departed,  at  least  lost  to  our  dull  and  ignorant  sense. 

The  subtle  odor  of  idiom  and  provincial  peculiarity— 

the  stronger  odor  of  association  are  entirely  lost  to  ns. 

I  may  better  illustrate  my  idea.    Every  one  will  reeol. 

lect  the  following  couplet  in  the  description  of  William 

of  Deloraine  : 

"A  stark  mosa-troopinf  Scot  was  he. 
As  e'er  couched  border  lance  by  knee.** 

Reversing  the  order  of  things,  suppose  these  Hoes  read 
by  a  Greek  of  twenty-seven  centuries  ago ;  suppose  him 
even  well  acquainted  with  the  English  tongue— coold 
he  appreciate  their  beauty?  Let  the  Greek  attempt 
to  translate  the  lines  into  his  own  language.  He  begins 
with  stark.  The  nice  excellence  of  this  word  he  knows 
nothing  of.  He  finds  that  its  meaning  is  somewhere  be- 
tween staul  and  jw(/l,  and  gives  the  Greek  word  *'«x*^.'' 
The  first  downward  step  has  been  taken.  He  next 
pounces  upon  the  term,  mou-troopera.  He  translates 
this  "Ai^rriif  imnr  aydfwtos."  Cwehtd^  18  an  idiom  which 
he  cannot  translate ;  he  gives  us  by  way  of  equivalent, 
"  €0a\\t.^  Border  lance,  is  beyond  his  version.  He 
contents  himself  with  a  simple  "  iJofw,'' — for  how  is  the 
word  Border  to  be  translated  7  It  is  a  word  depending 
on  collateral  matters  for  its  meaning.  These  matters— 
involving- the  storied  reyd  and  feud — ^must  be  known 
before  the  word  can  be  understood ;  and  twenty  cento* 
ries  would  blot  out  all  remembrance  of  the  Percy  and 
Douglas  feuds.  The  word  Border  is  therefore,  wholly 
lost  in  the  version. 
The  Greek  version  would  read  when  completed— 

AirtrriK,  KaXe6otfos  o)(yi  Wf  imror'  avdpcio; 
'Ov,  TO  dopv  ftJiSsts  aOtfutrroVf  a^ecrov  s0aX^ 

which  may  be  re-translated  into 

This  Scot  was  a  swifl  horse-riding  robber. 
And  no  one  balanced  spear  by  knee  better, 

— verses  as  little  resembling  the  original  as  "an  eyas 

does  a  true  hawk." 

Translated  into  Latin,  the  original  lines  woukl  read 

Scotticus  fult  eques,  sovnuus  raptoque  poUutus 
Q,uo  nulluB  bascam  a  genu  tam  apie  librabat, 

as  great  a  failure  as  the  Greek. 

If  Scott  would  sufier  so  much  in  the  eyes  of  ibe 
Greek  and  Latin  reader,  it  is  only  fair  to  presume  that 
Homer  and  Virgil  suffer  as  much  in  our  eyes. 

We  perceive  the  merits  of  our  modem  poet;  we  are 
blind  to  the  merits  of  the  ancient  We  are  consequently 
incapable  of  judging  between  them.  Mr.  Grimcke's 
comparison  is  unreasonable. 
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II. 


"1 


'  HoBdllij  i«  eertainly  beamiAi],  but  yanhy  to  not  always  ud< 
cooielf.»»- 


It  is  nogular  how  little  we  appreciate  Che  humility  of 
lome  men.  Launce  says,  "  I  am  an  ass,"  and  we,  coin- 
ciding with  him  in  the  sentiment,  scarcely  think  of  giT- 
ng  him  credit  for  his  hmnility.  We  perhaps  take  the 
trouble  to  approTe  of  his  want  of  vanity — but  this  is 
ooiy  a  negatire  sort  of  approbation.  Humility  seems 
soch  a  man's  proTince — as  natural  to  him  as  the  grass 
to  a  snail.  To  be  appreciated,  humility  must  manifest 
itself  in  high  natures.  We  are  captivated  by  the  spec* 
tacle  of  highness  contenting  itaelf  with  lowliness.  The 
grass  is  natural  to  the  snail,  but  the  home  of  the  lark  is 
the  sky— and  when  he  descends  to  the  meadow,  we, 
mindful  <rf  bis  fleetness  of  pinion,  manrel  at  his  descent 
and  loTe  him  for  his  simple  humility.  The  "  great  Lyt- 
ileiofi"  wss  a  man  of  the  most  perfect  modesty.  A  fine 
spedmefl  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
his  work  upon  the  English  laws,  "  And  know,  my  son, 
that  I  would  not  have  thee  believe,  that  all  which  I  have 
said  in  these  bookes  is  law,  fbr  I  will  not  presume  to 
take  this  upon  me.  But  of  those  things  which  are  not 
law,  inquire  and  learn  of  my  wise  masters  learned  in 
he  law.**  Sir  John  Mandeville,  who  wrote  in  the  four- 
teenth eentury,  was  also  renuurkable  for  his  modesty  as 
a  writer.  I  will  quote  a  fine  sample  of  it.  "I,  John 
Maundeville,  knyghte  aboveseyd  (alle  thoughe  I  be  un- 
worthi)  have  pasMd  manye  londes,  and  many  yles  and 
contrees,  and  cerched  manye  fulle  straunge  places,  and 
have  ben  in  manye  a  fulle  gode  honourable  companye, 
and  at  manye  a  Aire  dedeof  armes — slle  be  it  that  I  dide 
none  myself  for  myn  unable  insuffisance — etc" 

Vavitt  in  a  weak  man  is  disgusting ;  all  pretension 
is  disgusting.  But  '*  TanJty  is  not  always  uncomely." 
The  vanity  of  a  strong  man  is  sometimes  beautiful.  I 
remember  an  instance  or  two  of  this  beautiful  vanity. 
Snme  lines  of  Spenser — a  part,  I  believe,  of  the  preface 
to  his  Dreams  of  Petrarch,  occur  to  me. 

**  This  thinir  he  writ  who  framed  a  calendar ; 
Wbo  eke  ineoibed  on  monument  of  braM 
Words  brillianter  than  lighte  of  moon  or  star 
And  deetinyed  to  lyre  till  alle  things  pass." 

Southey  too  has  given  us  a  magnificent  specimen  of 

wiity  in  the  opening  to  '*  Madoc," 

"  Come  listen  to  a  tale  of  times  of  old : 
Cmme,  for  ye^know  me;  lam  he  wko  framed 
Of  Thmiaka  lAe  teUd  and  teondroue  Mong.** 

The  younger  D'Israeli  has  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
Vivian  Grey  some  expressions  which,  regarded  as  out- 
breaks of  lofty  confidence,  and  youthful  reliance  upon 
self,  are  strikingly  beautiful.  I  refer  more  particularly 
to  the  page  or  paragraph  ending  with  the  words — '^ond 
Atse  JwU  afciS  to  jdmf  ypon  that  noblut  qf  aU  nutruments 
-^  faoMR  voice  ?" 

in. 

"  Lots,  despair,  ambition,  and  peace,  spring  up  like  trees 
from  the  Mil  of  our  aaiores.**— £.  Jfrmg. 

This  idea,  by  a  "  singular  coincidence,"  has  been  car- 
ried out  in  the  Chinese  novel, '  Yo-Kiao-Li,  or  the  Ad- 
ventures of  Red  Jasper  and  Dream  of  a  Peartree,' — 
Mnf  par  M.  Mel  RemuMoL  I  translate  from  the  French 
inmilation. 

**Iq  a  fresh  soil  under  a  pleasant  sky — clouded, 
Irat  s()anned  by  a  rainbow —grew  a  green  tree.     Its 


branches  were  beautifully  fashioned,  and  wore  leaves 
which  seemed  to  be  ^iseiled  from  emerald.  The  moon- 
light fell  upon  the  tree,  and  so  intense  was  the  reflection 
that  every  portion  of  the  surrounding  scenery  took  up- 
on itself  a  gaudy  and  happy  coloring.  This  tree  was 
Lore — it  grew  from  the  soil  of  a  young  nature.  Alas  ! 
its  life  cannot  be  the  life  of  the  amaranth. 

"The  second  tree  Was  in  a  soil  lom  up  and  bruised — 
the  plants  of  which  were  freezing  under  a  cold  wind,  its 
branches  were  matted  and  black.  No  light  penetrated 
them.  The  sky  above  was  of  ebony.  The  rainbow 
was  not  there.  This  tree  was  Despair,  Alas !  fbr  the 
beauty  of  Love  !  Is  it  not  pushed  from  its  stool  by 
Despair  ? 

"The  third  tree  was  in  a  soil  firm  to  the  eye, but  un- 
dermined by  the  molewarp.  lu  scathed  branches  were 
entombed  in  the  sky.  Its  peak,  jealous  of  the  eagle, 
out-towered  him.  About  its  stem,  and  through  its 
haughty  boughd  a  strange  light  played.  U  was  neither 
the  light  of  the  sun  nor  yet  the  light  of  the  moon.  It 
was  a  false  glare — a  glare  greatest  about  the  region  of 
decay.  This  tree  was  ,imbHum,  Alas !  for  the  pride 
and  the  haughty  yearning  of  mortal  men  ! 

"  In  the  healthy  soil  of  a  valley,  on  which  the  eye  of 
a  bright  day  seemed  ever  open,  grew  the  fourth  tree. 
Its  branches  neither  towered  haughtily  nor  stooped 
slavishly.  Health  was  in  every  bough;  and  lo!  the 
rainbow  which  had  fallen  from  the  sky  of  Despair  had 
surely  been  imprisoned  among  its  leaves.  The  wind 
fanned  these  leaves  healthily  and  their  transparent  cups 
teinted  by  the  sunlight — as  red  wines  temt  the  fipe 
vases  of  porcelain — were  beautiful  lo  behold.  This  tree 
was  Peace,  The  moonlight  of  Love  may  grow  dim ;  the 
sky  of  Despair  is  of  ebony ;  the  light  of  Ambition  dies 
in  the  ashes  of  its  fuel ;  but  the  sunlight  of  Peace  is  the 
light  of  an  eye  ever  open.  The  head  may  be  white  and 
bowed  down,  but  the  threads  of  the  angel-woven  rain- 
bow are  wrapped  about  the  heart  of  peaceful  and  holy 
Eld." 

IV. 

"  The  chiefest  constituent  of  human  beauty  is  the  hair  ;  after 
which  in  degree  is  to  be  ranked  the  eye  }  and  lastly  come  the 
color  and  the  texture  of  the  skin.  The  rarieties  of  these,  cause 
it  to  happen  that  not  unfrequently  men  differ  in  opinion  as  to 
what  is  comely  and  what  is  uncomely  ;  this  man  maintaining 
black  to  be  the  better  color  for  the  hair  as  for  the  eye  ;  that  man 
maintaining  a  lighter  color  to  be  the  better  for  both.*' — Burton. 

Poets  are  generally  persons  of  taste,  and  if  we  could 
find  one  of  them  certainly  unbiassed  by  early  recollec- 
tions and  the  thousand  trifles  which  warp  taste,  we  might 
consider  his  judgment  in  regard  to  "the  rival  colors  of 
the  hair,"  as  going  far  to  exalt  the  color  of  his  choice 
above  its  rivals.  But  the  first  of  the  modern  philoso- 
phers loved  squinting  eyes  because  in  his  youth  he  had 
been  in  love  with  a  little  girl  who  squinted ;  and  no 
taste  is  free  from  the  influence  of  early  recollections. 
Spenser*s  cousin,  tlie  lady  who  discarded  him,  "had  hair 
of  a  flaxen  hue."  He  ever  after  preferred  this  "  hue," 
lo  all  others.  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald  was  "  of  a 
stately  person  and  gifted  with  pale  glossy  hair,  with  a 
sunny  tinge  about  it."  Lord  Surrey  sang  of  these 
"  mixed  ringlets"  until  the  day  of  his  death.  I  do  not 
know  that  Ben.  Jonson  ever  bad  a  sweetheart,  but  he 
surely  had  a  taste  as  good  as  if  it  had  never  been  biassed 
by  love  for  one.  He  speaks  very  well  of— 

"  Crisped  hair 
Cast  in  a  thousand  snares  and  rings 
For  loTe's  fingers  and  his  wings : 
Chesnut  color  or  more  slack 
OoU  upon  s  groMwi  of  black.** 

Leigh  Hunt  says  that  Lucrecia  Borgia  h^/A  hair  "  per- 
fectly golden."  Neither  auburn  nor  red,  but  "  perfectly 
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golden."    He  has  written  some  prett3r  verses  upon  a 
lock  of  this  golden  hair.    He  speaks  of  each  thread  as, 

"  meandering  in  peUucid  gold.'* 

I  forget  the  lines.  This  was  (he  color  belored  by  a 
thousand  poets  ;  and  one  was  found  who  forgot  in  con- 
templating the  rare  masses  that,  stained  with  it,  lay  up- 
on the  brow  of  Lucrecia  Borgia,  the  "  dark  and  unbri- 
dled passions  which  led  her  to  the  bed  of  one  brother 
and  to  the  murder  of  another — ^and  which  have  doomed 
her  to  "an  immortality  of  evil  repute.** 
Anacreon  preferred  auburn  hair. 

"  Deepening  inwardly,  a  dan  ; 
Sparkling  golden  next  the  sun," 

conveys  nearly  the  same  idea  with  that  expressed  in 
Jonson's  **  Gold  upon  a  ground  of  black.** 

I  have  two  or  three  more  verses  upon  hair,  which  I 
recollect  to  have  seen  in  an  old  English  poem.  They  are 
descriptive  of  **  Hero  die  nun  of  Venus — the  lady  belov- 
ed of  Leander."  These  are  the  lines — three  in  number, 

**  Come  listen  to  the  tale  of  Hero  young, 
Wlnfm  pale  Apollo  courted  for  her  hair, 
JSnd  offered  m  a  dower  kie  burning  throne.^* 

We  often  meet  with  double  tastes.    Tasso  loved  two 

Leonoras.  Leonora  D*£Iste  had  a  fair  skin.   The  other 

was  a  brunette. 

*'  Bnina  sei  to  ma  bella 
Qua!  Tirgini  viola.** 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  the  rival  colors  of  the 

eye.    This  difficulty  is  set  forth  in  a  little  poem  called 

the  *'  Dilemma,"  which  I  find  in  an  okl  number  of  the 

New  England  Magazine. 

'*  I  had  a  viflion  In  my  dreams, 
I  saw  a  row  of  twenty  beams  ; 
From  erery  beam  a  rope  was  hung, 
In  every  rope  a  lover  swung. 
I  asked  the  hue  of  every  eye 
That  bade  each  luckless  lover  die  ; 
Ten  livid  lips  said  heavenly  Uue 
And  ten  accused  the  darker  hue.** 

Before  ending  this  "seraph*  I  will  quote  some  sentences 
written  by  a  friend  of  my  own  long  ago— a  very  eccen- 
tric man,  and  indeed  a  melancholy  one.  He  had  been 
crossed  in  love,  and  could  rarely  speak  or  write  with- 
out recurring  to  the  origin  of  his  unhappiness.  He  had 
a  great  many  faults,  but  he  is  dead  now,  and  has  been 
so  for  many  years ;  I  am  not  anxious  to  say  any  more 
about  them.  The  paragra|>h  which  I  copy  from  his 
manuscript,  is  a  portion  of  a  flighty  book,  the  aim  or 
meaning  of  which  I  could  never  discover.  It  owes  its 
fanciful  extravagance,  I  rather  think,  to  the  influence  of 
opium  upon  the  author's  nerves.  AAer  pointing  out  the 
numerous  particulars  in  which  "  nature  imitates  our  wo- 
men," he  proceeds  to  observe  after  the  following  fashion, 

"  In  the  hair,  nature  is  most  an  imitator.  The  cascade 
caressin?  the  precipice  with  the  tlireads  of  its  silver 
locks,  which  the  teeth  of  the  granite  comb  have  frizled, 
and  which  the  winds  play  at  gambol  with,  is  only  a 
copy.  So  with  the  vine  on  the  rock — the  great  vine 
whose  metallic  tendrils  I  have  looked  on  and  wondered 
at  when  the  sunshine  spanned  tliem  with  a  cloven  halo. 
So  with  the  drooping  moss — the  Barba  Espagna,  with 
its  drapery  of  ^Id  held  by  threads  of  spun  alabaster, 
hanging  in  fuard  festoons  from  the  tree  beside  the  Lagoon 
and  siching  when  iu  hues  die  with  the  sunlight  And 
BO  with  the  boughs  of  our  weeping  trees.  O,  but  are 
not  these  last  most  beautiful  ?  Place  your  ear  to  the 
soft  grass-blades  on  the  brink  of  a  valley  brook,  and 
listen  to  the  monotone  of  the  willow»s  stirred  ringlets, 


and  watch  them  as  the  wind  lifts  them  frooi  the  eddy 
beneath  to  float,  bejewelled  by  adhering  globules.  Aod 
then  look  upon  them  as  with  the  abating  wind  ibey 
sink  lower  and  lower,  leaving  their  cool  rain  upon  ycnr 
cheek.  See  them  trail  in  the  pebbly  waters  and  ccHijure 
up  in  each  detached  leaf  an  Elfin  barque  Uden  with  itj 
rare  boatmen  and  tiny  beauties.  Hear  the  tinkle  of 
the  little  bells  and  the  ehrieksof  the  wrecked  marioeni, 
as  they  cling  to  the  hair  of  the  willow  (as  ZaI  clung 
to  the  locks  of  his  mistress)  and  splash  the  brook  into 
foam.  And  now  they  leap  to  the  backs  of  their  skipper 
steeds,  and  ply  the  spur  of  the  thistle  seed,  and  gallop 
off  for  the  green  siiore,  wringing  their  hands  and  be* 
wailing  the  ill  fate  of  their  holiday  trim.  Such  mar* 
vellous  fancies,  if  you  are  fanciful,  will  prick  yourbrun 
unlit  the  drowsy  sough  of  the  tree-hair  and  the  renewed 
trickle  of  the  raining  spray  lend  your  eyes  sleep  aod 
call  forth  the  dream  spirit,  as  the  fly  from  its  cocoon, 
and  give  it  tlie  wings  of  wilder  vagary  to  flutter  away 
withal — whither?  Mine  would  return  to  my  wandcr- 
ing:s  by  Goluon  with  her  whose  tomb  in  the  valley  of 
sweet  waters  often  pillows  my  head." 

Alas  for  my  poor  friend  Bob !  He  died  of  a  bn>keii 
heart — that  is  to  say  mediatdy.  He  died  tm-medialely 
of  hard  drinking.  Napoleon  remembered  the  Seine  on 
his  death-bed  and  asked  to  be  buried  upon  its  sunniest 
bank ;  Bob  remembered  Goluon  when  his  great  temples 
had  the  death-damp  upon  them.  His  vision  had  failed 
him ;  his  nose  had  become  peaked  ;  his  body,  like  a 
jaded  and  worn  hack,  had  fallen  under  the  spirit,  which 
like  a  stout  horseman  had  long  kept  it  to  its  paces ;  but 
the  little  abiding  place  of  memory  had  not  been  des- 
troyed, and  poor  Bob  muttered  at  times  of  a  dead  lady 
with  fair  hair — of  a  valley  of  sweet  waters — of  a  grave 
with  two  willows  above  it — of  pleasant  Groluon  — 
and  died  with  an  imuttered  prayer  upon  his  lips,  and 
with  a  strong  desire  at  his  heart.  The  pmyer  was,  that 
I,  his  friend,  would  bury  him  between  the  two  willows 
—on  the  evening  bank  of  Goluon — side  by  side  with 
Betty  Manning  his  old  sweetheart.  Poor  Bob !  May 
Grod  take  kind  care  of  his  soul ! 

V. 

"  I  much  lament  that  nevemMffe  lo  ma 

Can  come  fleet  pulse,  bright  heart,  and  frolic  mood  > 

I  much  Jament  that  nevermore  may  be 

My  tame  step  light,  my  wan  cheek  berry-haed." 

In  the  lines  just  quoted,  the  poet  (old  Philip  Allen,  a 
Welshman)  strikes  the  proper  key.    When  we  have 
ceased  to  derive  pleasure  from  that  which  once  afibrdcd 
it  to  us,  we  should  regard  the  change  as  m  cursdtes* 
The  grass  of  the  hill  is  as  green  as  it  ever  was,  but  the 
step  once  "  light"  has  become  "  tome."    The  bird  sings 
as  sweetly  as  ever,  but  the  "  bright  heart'*  into  which 
the  "  honey  drops  of  his  constant  song*'  once  fell,  has 
been  dimmed  and  darkened  by  human  passiona   The 
berry-clusters  are  still  in  the  fringe  of  the  thicket,  but 
the  palate  has  no  longer  any  relish  for  them.     We  here 
changed.     Yet  we  are  apt  to  believe  the  change  toy 
where  rather  than  in  ourselves.    Indeed  we  are  for  the 
most  part  like  Launcelot  in  the  play. 

G«6i0.— "  Lord  worshipped  might  be  be  !  What  a  beard  \am 
thou  got !  Thou  hast  more  hair  on  thy  chin  than  Dobbia  B17 
thill  horse,  has  on  his  tail. 

Launcelot—**  It  Would  seem  then  that  Bobbin's  isH  grf»ws 
backward.  I  am  sure  that  be  had  more  hair  <hi  his  tall  tlMii  I 
had  on  my  faee  when  I  last  saw  hhn.** 

It  was  the  chin  of  Launcelot  that  had  undergone  the 
change,  and  not  the  tail  of  his  ftther  Gobiio's  ihiU  hor^ 
Dobbin. 
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the  aswmbly  itoelf  ahall  adjudge  to  be  lawful.'  This 
being  done,  Sir  William  Berkeley  waa  elected  governor, 
and  acknowledging  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  bur- 
gesses, whom  it  was  expressly  agreed  he  could  in  no 
event  dissolve,  he  accepted  the  office  to  which  he  had 
been  chosen,  and  recognized,  without  a  scruple,  the 
authority  to  which  he  owed  his  elevation.  *  I  am,'  said 
he,  <bat  a  servant  of  the  assembly.'  VtrgMa  did  net 
layi  dmm  to  abtohUe  indtptndmeef  but  anxioudy  ewmUd 
the  settlement  ofaffaira  in  Engiand,^' 

It  will  here  be  seen,  that  the  words  italicized  begin- 
ning '*  Virginia  did  not  lay  claim,"  &c  are  very  nearly, 
if  not  altogether  equivalent  to  what  we  assume  as 
proved  by  the  toTule  of  Berkeley's  reply,  viz.  that  nH" 
ther  Berkeley  nor  the  Assembly  arrogated  to  themaelvea  any 
power  beyond  what  they  were  fofced  to  asmme  by  orcion- 
atances.  Our  charge,  therefore,  of  dtsingenuousness  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Bancrod  in  quoting  only  a  portion  of  ^ 
the  answer,  is  evidently  unsustained,  and  we  can  have 
no  hesitation  in  recalling  it. 

At  page  226  of  the  History  of  the  United  States, 
we  note  the  following  passage. 

"  At  Christmas,  1648,  there  were  trading  in  Yirginia, 
ton  ships  from  London,  two  from  Bristol,  twelve  Hol- 
landers, and  seven  from  New  England.  The  number 
of  the  colonists  was  already  twenty  thousand ;  and 
they,  who  had  sustained  no  griefs,  were  not  tempted  to 
engage  in  the  feuds  by  which  the  mother  oountry  waa 
divided.  They  were  attached  to  the  cause  of  Charles, 
not  because  they  loved  monarchy,  but  because  they 
cherished  the  liberties  of  which  he  had  left  them  in 
undisturbed  possession ;  and  after  his  execution,  though 
there  were  not  wanting  sonu  who  favored  republican^ 
ism,  the  gooerMntnt  recognized  hu  ton  without  ditpute^ 
The  loyaUy  rf  the  Vtrginiana  did  not  escape  the  attention 
of  the  royal  exile.  From  his  retreat  in  Breda  he  trans- 
mitted to  Berkeley  a  new  commtssion,  and  CharUa  the 
Second^  ajiigitivejrom  England,  was  stUl  the  eocereign  ^ 
Virginia.'* 

This  passage  alone  will  render  it  evident  (hat  Mr. 
Bancroft's  readers  have  been  wrong  in  supposing  him 
to  maintain  the  disloyalty  of  the  State.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  Xaad  if  we  understand  Mr.  B.  he  does 
not  himself  deny  it,)  that  there  is,  about  some  portions 
of  his  volume,  an  ambiguity,  or  perhaps  a  laxity  of 
expression,  whlbh  it  would  be  as  well  to  avoid  hereafter. 
The  note  of  Dr.  Hawks  we  copsidor  exceptionable,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  not  sufHcicntly  explanatory.  The  pas- 
sages in  Mr.  B.'s  History  which  wo  have  noted  above, 
and  other  passages  equally  deeisivo,.  were  pointed  out 
to  Dr.  Hawks.  He  should  have  therefore  ^t  only 
stated  that  Mr.  B.  disclaimed  the  intention  of  repre- 
senting Virginia  as  republican,  but  also  that  his  worir, 
if  accurately  examined,  would  not  admit  of  such  inter- 
pretation. The  question  of  Virginia's  loyalty  may  now 
be  considered  as  fully  determined. 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  MARSHALL. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  at  the  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded us  of  correcting  an  error,  that  we  give  place  to 
the  following  letter. 

Philadelphia,  March  25, 1836. 

Sir, — A  mistake,  evidently  unintentional,  having 


THE  LOYALTY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

In  ov  last  number,  while  reviewing  the  Ecclesiastical 
Hiaoiy  of  Dr.  Hawks,  we  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
those  poitions  of  Mr.  George  Bancroft's  United  States, 
vUch  iMve  reference  to  the  loyalty  of  Virginia  imme- 
daiely  before  and  during  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell. 
Since  the  publication  of  our  remarks,  a  personal  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  an  examination,  especially, 
of  one  or  two  passages  in  hia  History,  have  been  sufii- 
oest  to  convince  us  that  injustice  (of  course  uninten- 
tionaJ)  has  been  done  that  gentleman,  not  only  by  our- 
selves, but  by  Dr.  Hawks  and  others. 

In  our  own  review  alluded  to  above,  we  concluded,  in 
the  following  words,  a  list  of  arguments  adduced,  or  sup' 
peteduheeddacedj  in  proof  of  Virginia's  disloyalty. 

"6.  Vuginia  was  infected  with  republicanism.  She 
wished  to  set  up  for  herself.  Thus  intent,  she  demands 
of  Beikdey  a  distinct  acknowledgment  of  her  Assem- 
bly's supremacy.  Uis  reply  was  *  I  am  but  the  servant 
of  the  Anembly.'  Berkeley,  therefore,  was  republican, 
and  his  tofflultuous  election  proves  nothing  but  the 
repablicuum  of  Virginia."  To  which  our  reply  was 
thus. 

"B,  The  reasoning  here  is  reasoning  in  a  cirde. 
Viigfnia  is  fiist  declared  republican.  From  this  as- 
omed  fact,  deductions  are  made  which  prove  Berkeley 
so— and  Berkeley's  republicanism,  thus  proved,  is  made 
to  esUblish  that  of  Virginia*  But  Berkeley's  answer 
(from  which  Mr.  Bancroft  has  extracted  the  words, 
*I  sm  but  the  servant  of  the  Assembly,')  runs  thus. 
'YoQ  desire  me  to  do  that  concerning  your  titles  and 
claims  to  land  in  this  northern  part  of  America,  which 
1  am  in  no  capacity  to  do :  for  I  am  but  the  servant  of 
the  Assembly:  neither  do  they  arrogate  to  themselves 
any  power  farther  than  the  miserable  distractions  in 
Borland  force  them  to.  For  when  God  shall  be  pleased 
to  take  away  and  dissipate  the  unnatural  divi9ions  of 
their  native  country,  they  will  inlmediately  return  to 
their  professed  obedience.' — Smith's  J^ew  York,  It  will 
be  sees  that  Mr.  Bancroft  has  been  disingenuous  in 
quoting  only  a  portion  of  this  sentence  The  whole 
proves  iocontcstibly  that  neither  Berkeley  nor  the  As- 
sembly arrogated  to  themselves  any  power  beyond  what  they 
vcre  farced  to  assume  by  cireumstances—'ln  a  word  it 
pcoTes  their  loyalty." 

Wc  are  now,  however,  fully  persuaded  that  Mr. 
Bancroft  had  not  only  no  intention  of  repiesenting 
Vii^inia  as  disloyal — but  that  his  work,  closely  exam- 
ined, will  not  adniit  of  sucli  interpretation.  As  an  oiT- 
8ct  to  our  argument  just  quoted,  we  copy  the  following 
(the  passage  to  which  our  remarks  had  reference ][  from 
page  245  of  Mr.  R's  only  published  volume. . 

"On  the  death  of  Matthews,  the  Virginians  were 
withoQt  a  diief  magistrate,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
resignation  of  Richard  had  left  England  without  a  go- 
vernment. The  burgesses,  who  were  immediately  con- 
vened, resolving  to  become  the  arbiters  of  the  fate  of 
the  colony,  enacted  'that  the  supreme  power  of  the 
govefumeot  of  this  country  shall  be  resident  in  tlie 
asembly,and  all  writs  shall  issue  in  its  name,  until 

there  shall  arrive  from  England  a  commission  which  I  appeared  in  the  February  number  of  your  journal  for 
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this  year,  we  feel  conyinced  you  will,  upon  proper  rep- 
reaentatioD,  take  pleasure  in  correcting  it,  as  an  impres- 
sion so  erroneous  might  hare  a  prejudicial  tendency. 
Under  the  notice  of  the  Eulogies  on  the  Life  and  Cha^ 
racier  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  it-  is  there 
stated  that  '*  for  seTcral  years  past  Judge  Marshall  had 
suffered  under  a  most  excruciating  malady.  A  surgical 
operation  by  Dr.  Physick  of  Philadelphia  at  length 
procured  him  relief;  but  a  hurt  received  in  travelling 
last  Spring  seems  to  hare  caused  a  return  of  the  former 
complaint  with  circumstances  of  aggravated  pain  and 
danger.  Having  revisited  Philadelphia  in  the  hope  of 
again  finding  a  cure,  his  disease  there  overpowered  him, 
and  he  died  on  the  6th  of  July,  1835,' in  the  80th  year 
of  his  age." 

Now,  sir,  the  above  quotation  is  incorrect  in  the  fol- 
lowing respect :  Judge  Marshall  never  had  a  return  of 
the  complaint  for  which  he  was  operated  upon  by  Dr. 
Physick.  After  the  demise  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
it  became  our  melancholy  duty  to  make  a  post  mortem 
examination,  which  we  did  in  the  most  careful  manner, 
and  ascertained  that  his  bladder  did  not  contain  one 
particle  of  calculous  matter ;  its  mucous  coat  was  in  a 
perfectly  natural  state,  and  exhibited  not  the  slightei^ 
traces  of  irritation. 

The  cause  of  his  death  was  a  very  diseased  condition 
of  the  liver,  which  was  enormously  enlarged,  and  con- 
tained several  tuberculous  abscesses  of  great  size ;  its 
pressure  upon  the  stomach  had  the  effect  of  dislodging 
this  organ  from  its  natural  situation,  and  compressing  it 
in  such  a  manner,  that  for  some  time  previous  to  his  death 
it  would  not  retain  the  smallest  quantity  of  nutriment 
By  publishing  this  statement,  you  will  oblige 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 


To  T.  W.  WhUe^  Eiq. 


N.  CHAPMAK,  M.  D. 
J.  EANDOLFB,  M.  D. 


MAELZEL'S  CHESS-PLAYER. 

Perhaps  no  exhibition  of  the  kind  has  ever  elidted 
so  general  attention  as  the  Chess-Player  of  Maelzel. 
Wherever  seen  it  has  been  an  object  of  intense  curiosity, 
to  sll  persons  who  think.  Yet  the  question  of  its  modus 
operandi  is  still  undetermined.  Nothing  has  been  writ^ 
ten  on  tliis  topic  which  can  be  considered  as  decisive— 
and  accordingly  we  find  every  where  men  of  mechanical 
genius,  of  great  general  acuteness,  and  discriminative 
understanding,  who  make  no  scruple  in  pronouncing  the 
Automaton  a  pure  machine^  unconnected  with  human 
agency  in  its  movements,  and  consequently,  beyond  all 
comparison,  the  most  astonishing  of  the  inventions  of 
manJtind.  And  such  it  would  undoubtedly  be,  were  they 
right  in  their  supposition.  Assuming  this  hypothesis,  it 
would  be  grossly  absurd  to  compare  with  the  Chess- 
player, any  similar  thing  of  either  modem  or  ancient 
days.  Yet  there  have  been  many  and  wonderful  auto- 
mata. In  Brewster's  Letters  on  Natural  Magic,  we 
have  an  account  of  the  most  remarkable.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned,  as  having  beyond  doubt  existed, 
firstly,  the  coach  invented  by  M.  Camus  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  Louis  XIV  when  a  child.  A  table,  about  four 
feet  square,  was  introduced,  into  the  room  appropriated 
for  the  exhibition.  Upon  this  table  was  placed  a  car^ 
rioge,  six  inches  in  length,  made  of  wood,  and  drawn , 


by  two  horses  of  the  same  materiaL  One  window  being 
down,  a  lady  was  seen  on  the  back  seat  A  ooacfamaa 
held  the  reins  on  the  box,  and  a  footman  and  page  were 
in  their  places  behind.  M.  Camus  now  touched  a  spring; 
whereupon  the  coachman  smacked  his  whip^  and  the 
horses  proceeded  in  a  natural  manner,  akxig  the  edge 
of  the  table,  drawing  after  them  the  carriage.  Haring 
gone  as  far  as  possible  in  this  direction,  a  sudden  turn 
was  made  to  the  left,  and  the  vehicle  was  driven  at  right 
angles  to  its  former  course,  and  stfll  closely  along  the 
edge  of  the  table.  In  this  way  the  coach  proceeded 
until  it  cu-rived  opposite  the  chair  of  the  young  prine& 
It  then  stopped,  the  page  descended  and  opened  the 
door,  the  lady  alighted,  and  presented  a  petition  to  ber 
sovereign.  She  then  re-entered.  The  page  put  up  the 
steps,  closed  the  door,  and  resumed  his  station.  The 
coachman  whipped  his  horses,  and  the  carriage  was 
driven  back  to  its  original  position. 

The  magician  of  M.  Maillardet  is  also  worthy  of 
noUce.  We  copy  the  following  account  of  it  from  the 
Letters  before  mentioned  of  Dr.  B.,  who  derived  his  in- 
formation principally  fhxn  the  Edinburgh  Encydopo- 
dia. 

**  One  of  the  most  popular  pieces  of  mechanism  which 
we  have  seen,  is  the  Magician  constructed  by  AL  Mail- 
lardet, for  the  purpose  of  answering  certain  given  ques- 
tions. A  figure,  dressed  like  a  magician,  appears  seated 
at  the  bottom  of  a  wall,  holding  a  wand  in  one  hand, 
and  a  book  in  the  other.   A  number  of  questions,  ready 
prepared,  are  inscribed  on  oval  medallions,  and  the 
spectator  takes  any  of  these  he  chooees,  and  to  which 
he  wishes  an  answer,  and  having  placed  it  in  a  drawer 
ready  to  receive  it,  the  drawer  shuts  with  a  spring  till 
the  answer  is  returned.   The  magician  then  arises  from 
his  seat,  bows  his  head,  describes  circles  with  his  wand, 
and  consulting  the  book  as  if  in  deep  thought,  he  lifts 
it  towards  his  face.    Having  thus  appeared  to  ponder 
over  the  proposed  question,  he  raises  his  wand,  and 
striking  with  it  the  wall  above  his  head,  two  folding 
doors  fly  open,  and  display  an  appropriate  answer  to 
the  question.    The  doors  again  close,  the  magidan  re- 
sumes his  original  position,  and  the  drawer  opens  to  re- 
turn the  medallion.    There  are  twenty  of  these  medal- 
lions, all  containing  different  questions,  to  which  the 
magician  returns  the  most  suitable  and  striking  answers 
The  medallions  are  thin  plates  of  brass,  of  an  elliptical 
form,  exactly  resembling  each  other.    Some  of  the  me- 
dallions have  a  question  inscribed  on  each  side,  both  of 
which  the  magician  answered  in  succession.    If  the 
drawer  is  shut  without  a  medallion  being  put  into  it,  the 
magician  rises,  consults  his  book,  shakes  his  bead,  and 
resumes  his  seat    The  folding  doors  remain  shut,  and 
the  drawer  is  returned  empty.    If  two  medallions  are 
put  into  the  drawer  together,  an  answer  is  returned  only 
to  the  lower  one.    When  the  machinery  is  wound  up^ 
the  movements  continue  about  an  hour,  during  which 
time  about  fifty  questions  may  be  answered.    The  in- 
ventor stated  that  the  means  by  which  the  difierent 
medaUions  acted  Upon  the  machinery,  so  as  to  prodoce 
the  proper  answers  to  the  questions  which  theyooih 
tained,  were  extremely  simple.'' 

The  duck  of  Vaucanson  was  still  more  reroarkaUeii 
It  was  of  the  size  of  life,  and  so  perfect  an  imitation  of 
the  living  animal  that  all  the  spectators  were  doecired. 
It  executed,  sayb  Brewster,  all  tlie  natural  movcjneats 
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and  fnaucBy  it  eat  and  drank  with  avidity,  perfonned 
all  Che  quick  motions  of  the  head  and  throat  which  are 
peenliar  to  the  duck,  and  like  it  muddled  the  water 
whidi  it  drank  with  its  bilL  It  produced  abo  the  sound 
of  qoaddng  in  the  most  natural  manner.  In  the  ana- 
Im^  smietare  the 'artist  exhibited  the  highest  skill. 
Efeiy  bone  in  the  real  duck  had  its  representative  in 
ihesotoraateDy  and  its  wings  were  anatomically  ezacL 
Emj  cavity,  apophysis,  and  curvature  was  imitated, 
•od  each  bone  executed  its  proper  movements.  When 
con  was  thrown  down  before  it,  the  duck  stretched  out 
its  neekto  pick  it  up^  swallowed,  and  digested  ic* 

But  if  these  machines  were  ingenious,  what  shall  we 
think  oTthecalcolating  machine  of  Mr.  Babbage  ?  What 
shall  we  think  of  an  engine  of  wood  and  metal  which  can 
not  only  eompute  astronomical  and  navigation  tables  to 
any  given  extent,  but  render  the  exactitude  of  its  opera- 
tions  Bathematically  certain  through  its  power  of  cor- 
jectii^  its  possible  errors  ?  What  shall  we  think  of  a 
OMcfaine  which  can  not  only  accomplish  all  this,  but 
actoaily  print  off  its  elaborate  results^  when  obtained, 
without  the  slightest  intervention  of  the  intellect  of  man? 
It  will,  periiaps,  be  said,  in  reply,  that  a  machine  such 
as  we  have  described  is  altogether  above  comparison 
with  the  Chess-Player  of  Maelzel.  By  no  means — it  is 
altogether  beneath  it — ^that  is  to  say  provided  we  assume 
(what  should  never  for  a  moment  be  assumed)  that  the 
Chesi-Player  is  a  pure  maehine,  and  performs  its  opera- 
tions without  any  immediate  human  agency.  Arith- 
metieal  or  algebraical  calculations  are,  from  their  very 
natme,  fixed  and  determinate.  Certain  data  being 
given,  certain  results  necessarily  and  inevitably  follow. 
These  results  have  dependence  upon  nothing,  and  are 
influenced  by  nothing  but  the  data  originally  given. 
And  the  question  to  be  solved  proceeds,  or  should  pro- 
ceed, to  its  final  determination,  by  a  succession  of  uner- 
ring steps  liable  to  no  change,  and  subject  to  no  modifi- 
cation. This  being  the  case,  we  can  without  difficulty 
conceive  the  potsiWfy  of  so  arranging  a  piece  of  me- 
chanism, that  upon  starting  it  in  accordance  with  the 
dsta  of  the  question  to  be  sol^,  it  should  continue  its 
movements  regularly,  progressively,  and  undeviatin^y 
towaxds  the  required  solution,  since  these  movements, 
however  complex,  are  never  imagined  to  be  otherwise 
than  finite  and  determinate.  But  the  case  is  widely  dif- 
ferent with  the  Chess-PIayer.  -With  him  there  is  no 
determinate  progression*  No  one  move  in  chess  neces- 
sarily follows  upon  any  one  other.  From  no  particular 
disposition  of  the  men  at  one  period  of  a  game  can  wc 
predicate  their  disposition  at  a  different  period.  Let  us 
place  the  Jirtf  move  in  a  game  of  chess,  in  juxta-position 
with  the  data  of  on  algebraical  question,  and  their  grcnt 
difierenee  will  be  immediately  perceived.  From  the 
latter — from  the  doto— the  second  step  of  the  question, 
dependent  thereu pon,  inevitably  follows.  1 1  is  modelled 
by  the  data.  It  must  be  tkua  and  not  otherwise.  But 
finm  the  first  move  in  the  game  of  chess  no  especial 
aeeood  move  follows  of  necessity.  In  the  algebraical 
question,  as  it  proceeds  towards  solution,  the  certainty 
of  its  operations  remains  altogether  unimpaired.  The 
seoond  step  having  been  a  consequence  of  the  data,  the 


*  IT  Oder  the  head  Android/u  in  the  Edinburgh  Encycloptcdia 
mny  be  foand  a  fall  account  of  the  principle  automau  of  ancient 
and  modem  times. 


third  step  is  equally  a  consequence  of  the  second,  the 
fourth  of  the  third,  the  fifth  of  the  fourth,  and  so  on,  and 
not  pouibly  otkenioise^  to  the  end.  But  in  proportion  to 
the  progress  made  in  a  game  of  chess,  is  the  uneertainttf 
of  each  ensuing  move.  A  few  moves  having  been  made, 
no  step  is  certainl  Different  spectators  of  the  game 
would  advise  different  move&  All  is  then  dependant 
upon  the  variable  judgment  of  the  players.  Now  even 
granting  (what  should  not  be  granted)  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  Automaton  Chess-Player  were  in  them- 
selves determinate,  they  would  be  necessarily  inter- 
rupted and  disarranged  by  the  indeterminate  will  of  his 
antagonist.  There  is  then  no  analogy  whatever  between 
the  operations  of  the  Chess-PIayer,  and  those  of  the, 
calculating  machine  of  Mr.  Babbage,  and  if  we  choose 
to  call  the  former  a  pure  tnaehme  we  must  be  prepared 
to  admit  that  it  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  won- 
derful of  the  inventions  of  mankind.  Its  original  pro- 
jector, however.  Baron  Kempelen,  had  no  scruple  in  de^ 
daring  it  to  be  a  '*  very  ordinary  piece  of  mechanism — 
a  bagatelie  whose  effects  appeared  so  marvellous  only 
from  the  boldness  of  the  conception,  and  the  fortunate 
choice  of  the  methods  ado|^ted  for  promoting  tho  illu* 
sion."  But  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  this  point  It 
is  quite  certain  that  tlie  operations  of  the  Automaton 
are  regulated  by  fmnd,  and  by  nothing  else.  Indeed 
this  matter  is  susceptible  of  a  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion, a  prioru  The  only  question  then  is  of  the  manner 
in  which  human  agency  is  brought  to  bear.  Before  en- 
tering upon  this  subject  it  would  be  as  well  to  give  a 
brief  history  and  description  of  the  Chess-PIayer  for  the 
benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  never  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  Mr.  MaelzePs  exhibition. 


The  Automaton  Chess-PIayer  was  invented  in  1769,  by 
Baron  Kempelen,  a  nobleman  of  Presburg  in  Hungary, 
who  afterwards  disposed  of  it,  together  with  the  secret 
of  its  operations,  to  its  present  possessor.  Soon  after 
its  completion  it  was  exhibited  in  Presburg,  Paris,  Vi- 
enna, and  other  continental  cities.  In  1783  and  1784, 
it  was  taken  to  London  by  Mr.  ^aelzcL  Of  late  y  eara 
it  has  visited  the  principal  towns  in  the  United  States. 
Wherever  seen,  the  most  intense  curiosity  was  excited 
by  its  appearance,  and  numerous  have  been  the  at- 
tempts, by  men  of  all  classes,  to  fathom  the  mystery 
of  its  evolutions.  The  cut  above  gives  a  tolerable 
representation  of  the  figure  as  seen  by  the  citizens  of 
Richmond  a  few  weeks  ago,  The  right  arm,  however, 
should  lie  more  at  length  upon  the  box,  a  chess-board- 
should  appear  upon  it,  and  the  cushion  should  not  be 
seen  while  the  pipe  is  held.  Some  immaterial  altera- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  costume  of  the  player  since 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  Maeb:eP-the  plume,  for 
example,  was  not  originally  worn. 
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At  the  hour  appointed  for  exhibition,  a  curtain  is 
withdrawn,  or  folding  doors  are  thrown  open,  and  the 
machine  rolled  to  within  about  twelve  feet  of  the  nearest 
of  the  spectators,  between  whom  and  it  (the  machine) 
a  rope  is  stretched.  A  figure  is  seen  habited  as  a 
Turk,  and  seated,  with  its  legs  crossed,  at  a  large  box 
apparently  of  maple  wood,  which  serves  it  as  a  table. 
The  exhibiter  will,  if  requested,  roll  the  machine  to  any 
portion  of  the  room,  suffer  it  to  remain  altogether  on 
any  designated  spot,  or  even  shift  its  location  repeatedly 
during  the  progress  of  a  game.  The  bottom  of  the  box 
is  elevated  considerably  above  the  floor  by  means  of  the 
castors  or  brazen  rollers  on  which  it  moves,  a  clear  view 
of  the  surface  immediately  beneath  the  Automaton  being 
thus  afforded  to  the  spectators.  The  chair  on  which 
the  figure  sits  is  afBxed  permanently  to  the  box.  On 
the  top  of  this  latter  is  a  chess-board,  also  permanently 
affixed.  The  right  arm  of  the  Chess-PIayer  is  extended 
at  full  length  before  him,  at  right  angles  with  his  body, 
and  lying,  in  an  apparently  careless  position,  by  the 
side  of  the  board.  The  back  of  the  hand  is  upwards. 
The  board  itself  is  eighteen  inches  square.  The  left 
arm  of  the  figure  is  bent  a%  the  elbow,  and  in  the  left 
hand  is  a  pipe.  A  green  drapery  conceals  the  back  of 
the  Turk,  and  falls  partially  over  the  front  of  both 
shoulders.  To  judge  from  the  external  appearance  of 
the  box,  it  is  divided  into  five  compartments — three 
cupboards  of  equal  dimensions,  and  two  drawers  occu- 
pying that  portion  of  the  chest  lying  beneath  the  cup- 
boards. The  foregoing  observations  apply  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Automaton  upon  its  first  introduction 
into  the  presence  of  the  spectators. 

Maclzel  now  informs  the  company  that  he  will 
disclose  to  their  view  the  mechanism  of  the  machine. 
Taking  fix>m  his  pocket  a  bunch  of  keys  he  unlocks 
with  one  of  them,  door  marked  1  in  the  cut  above,  and 
throws  the  cupboard  fully  open  to  the  inspection  of  all 
presenL  Its  whole  interior  is  apparently  filled  with 
wheels,  pinions,  levers,  and  other  machinery,  crowded 
▼ery  closely  together,  so  that  the  eye  can  penetrate  but 
a  little  distance  into  the  moss.  Leaving  Uiis  door  open 
to  its  full  extent,  he  goes  now  round  to  the  back  of 
the  box,  and  raising  the  drapery  of  the  figure,  opens 
another  door  situated  precisely  in  the  rear  of  the  one 
first  opened.  Holding  a  lighted  candle  at  this  door, 
and  shifting  the  position  of  the  whole  machine  repeat- 
edly at  the  same  time,  a  bright  light  is  thrown  entirely 
through  the  cupboard,  which  is  now  clearly  seen  to  be 
full,  completely  full,  of  machinery.  The  spectators 
being  satisfied  of  this  fact,  Maelzel  closes  the  back  door, 
locks  it,  takes  the  key  from  the  lock,  lets  fall  the  dra- 
pery of  the  figure,  and  comes  round  to  the  front.  The 
door  marked  1,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  still  open. 
The  exhibiter  now  proceeds  to  open  the  drawer  which 
lies  beneath  the  cupboards  at  the  bottom  of  the  box — 
for  although  there  are  apparently  two  drawers,  there  is 
really  only  one — the  two  handles  and  two  key  holes 
bebg  intended  merely  for  ornament.  Having  opened 
this  drawer  to  its  full  extent,  a  small  cushion,  and  a  set 
of  chessmen,  fixed  in  a  frame  work  made  to  support 
them  perpendicularly,  are  discovered.  Leaving  this 
drawer,  as  well  as  cupboard  No.  1  open,  Maelzel  now 
unlocks  door  No.  2,  and  door  No.  3,  which  are  disco- 
vered to  be  folding  doors,  opening  into  one  and  the 
■ame  conapartmenU    To  the  right  of  this  compartment. 


however,  (that  is  to  say  the  spectatois'  right)  a  small 
division,  six  inches  wide,  and  filled  with  machinery,  is 
partitioned  off.  The  main  compartment  itself  (in  qieak- 
ingof  that  portion  of  the  box  visible  upon  opening  doon 
8  and  3,  we  shall  always  call  it  the  main  compartment) 
is  lined  with  dark  cloth  and  contains  no  machinery 
whatever  beyond  two  pieces  of  steel,  quadrant-shaped, 
and  situated  one  in  each  of  the  rear  top  corners  of  the 
compartment  A  small  protuberance  about  eight  inches 
square,  and  also  covered  with  dark  doth,  lies  on  the  floor 
of  the  compartment  near  the  rear  comer  oo  the  spec- 
tators* left  hand.  Leaving  doors  Na  %  and  No.  3  open 
as  well  as  the  drawer,  and  door  Na  1 ,  the  exhibiter 
now  goes  round  to  the  back  of  the  main  compartment, 
and,  unlocking  another  door  there,  displays  clearly  sU 
the  interior  of  the  main  compartment,  by  introducing  a 
candle  behind  it  and  within  iL  The  whole  box  being 
thus  apparently  disclosed  to  the  scrutray  of  the  eom- 
pany,  Maelzel,  still  leaving  the  doors  and  drawer  op^ 
rolls  the  Automaton  entirely  round,  and  exposes  the 
back  of  the  Turk  by  lifting  up  the  drapery.  A  door 
about  ten  inches  square  is  thrown  open  in  the  kins  of 
the  figure,  and  a  smaller  one  also  in  the  left  thigh.  The 
interior  of  the  figure,  as  seen  through  these  apertures, 
appears  to  be  crowded  with  machinery.  In  general, 
every  spectator  is  now  thoroughly  satisfied  of  having 
beheld  and  completely  scrutinized,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  every  individual  portion  of  the  Automaton,  and 
the  idea  of  any  person  being  concealed  in  the  interior, 
during  so  complete  an  exhibition  of  that  interior,  if  ever 
entertained,  is  immediately  diaoussed  as  preposterous 
in  the  extreme. 

M.  Maelzel,  having  rolled  the  machine  back  mto  its 
original  position,  now  informs  the  company  that  the 
Automaton  will  play  a  game  of  chess  with  any  one 
disposed  to  encounter  him.    This  challenge  being  ac- 
cepted, a  small  table  is  prepared  for  the  antagonist,  and 
placed  close  by  the  rope,  but  on  the  spectators'  side  of 
it,  and  so  situated  as  not  to  prevent  the  company  from 
obtaining  a  full  view  of  the  Automaton.   From  a  drawer 
in  this  table  is  taken  a  set  of  chess-men,  and  Maelzel 
arranges  tliem  generally,  but  not  always,  with  his  own 
hands,  on  the  chess  board,  which  consists  merely  of  the 
usual  nomberof  squares  painted  upon  the  table.  The  an- 
tagonist having  taken  his  seat,  the  exhibiter  approaches 
the  drawer  of  Uie  box,  and  takes  therefrom  the  cushion, 
which,  after  removing  the  pipe  from  the  hand  of  the 
Automaton,  he  places  under  its  left  arm  as  a  support 
Then  taking  also  from  the  drawer  the  Automaton*!  set 
of  chess-men,  he  arranges  them  upon  the  chess-boaid 
befi>re  the  figure.    He  now  proceeds  to  dose  the  doors 
and  to  lock  them-^leaving  the  bunch  of  keys  in  door 
Na  1.    He  also  doses  the  drawer,  and,  finally,  wisdi 
up  the  machine,  by  applying  a  key  to  an  aperture  in 
the  left  end  (the  spectators*  left)  of  the  box.   The 
game  now  commences — the  Automaton  taking  the  fint 
move.    The  duration  of  the  contest  is  usually  limited 
to  half  an  hour,  but  if  it  be  not  finished  at  the  expin- 
tion  of  this  period,  and  the  antagonist  still  contend  that 
he  can  beat  the  Automaton,  M.  Maelzd  has  seldom 
any  objection  to  continue  it    Not  to  weary  the  com- 
pany, is  the  ostensible,  and  no  doubt  the  real  object  of 
the  limitation.    It  will  of  course  be  understood  that 
when  a  move  is  made  at  his  own  tabic,  by  the  antago- 
nist, the  corresponding  move  is  made  at  the  box  of  the 
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AiiCoaiaCon,  by  Maelzel  himself,  who  then  acts  as  the 
repreaentatiTe  of  the  antagotiisL  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  Turk  moTes,  the  corresponding  move  is  made 
at  the  table  of  the  antagonist,  also  by  M.  Maelzel,  who 
then  acts  as  the  representative  of  the  Automaton.  In 
this  manner  it  is  necessary  that  the  exhibitor  should 
often  pass  from  one  table  to  the  other.  He  also  fre- 
qoeoily  goes  in  rear  of  the  figure  to  remove  the  chess- 
meo  which  it  has  taken,  and  which  it  deposits,  when 
taken,  on  ihe  box  to  the  led  (to  its  own  left)  of  the 
board.  When  the  Automaton  hesitates  in  relation  to 
its  move^  the  exhibiter  is  occasionally  seen  to  place 
himself  very  near  its  right  side,  and  to  lay  his  hand, 
now  and  then,  in  a  careless  manner,  upon  the  box.  He 
has  also  a  peculiar  shuffle  with  his  feet,  calculated  to 
induce  suspicion  of  collusion  with  the  machine  in  minds 
which  are  more  cunning  than  sagacious.  These  pecu- 
liarities are,  no  doubt,  mere  mannerisms  of  M.  Mael- 
xe/,  or,  if  he  is  aware  of  them  at  all,  he  puts  them  in 
praetiee  with  a  view  of  exciting  in  the  spectators  a 
false  idea  of  pure  mechanism  in  the  Autonuiton. 

The  Turk  plays  with  his  left  hand.  All  the  move- 
ments of  the  arm  are  at  right  angles.  In  this  manner, 
the  hand  (which  is  gloved  and  bent  in  a  natural  way,) 
being  brought  directly  above  the  piece  to  be  moved, 
desoenda  finally  upon  it,  the  fingers  receiving  it,  in  most 
cases,  without  difficulty.  Occasionally,  however,  when 
the  piece  is  not  precisely  in  its  proper  situation,  the 
Automaton  fails  in  his  attempt  at  seizing  it.  When  this 
occurs,  no  second  effort  is  made,  but  the  arm  continues 
its  movement  in  the  direction  originally  intended,  pre- 
cisely as  if  the  piece  were  in  the  fingers.  Having  thus 
dengnated  the  spot  whither  the  move  should  have  been 
made,  the  arm  returns  to  its  cushion,  and  Maelzel  per- 
forms the  evolution  which  the  Automaton  pointed  ouL 
At  every  movement  of  the  figure  machinery  is  heard  in 
mocioo.  During  the  progress  of  the  game,  the  figure  now 
and  then  rolls  its  eyes,  as  if  surveying  the  board,  moves 
its  heady  and  pronounces  the  word  echee  (check)  when 
necessary. ♦  If  a  false  move  be  made  by  his  antagonist, 
he  raps  briskly  on  the  box  with  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand,  shakes  his  head  roughly,  and  replacing  the  piece 
wisely  moved,  in  its  former  situation,  assumes  the  next 
move  himsel£  Upon  beating  the  game,  he  waves  his 
bead  with  an  air  of  triumph,  looks  round  complacently 
upon  the  spectators,  and  drawing  his  led  arm  farther 
back  than  usual,  suffers  his  fingers  alone  to  rest  upon 
the  cushion.  In  general,  the  Turk  is  victorious — once 
or  twioe  he  has  been  beaten.  The  game  being  ended, 
Maelzel  will  again,  if  desired,  exhibit  the  mechanism  of 
the  box,  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  The  machine 
IS  then  rolled  back,  and  a  curtain  hides  it  from  the  view 
of  the  company. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  at  solving  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Automaton.  The  most  general  opinion  in 
relation  to  it,  an  opinion  too  not  unfrequently  adopted 
by  men  who  should  have  known  better,  was,  as  we 
have  before  said,  that  no  immediate  human  agency 
was  employed — ^in  other  words,  that  the  machine  was 
purely  a  machine^and  nothing  else.  Many,  however 
maintained  that  the  exhibiter  himself  reguUited  the 

♦  The  making  the  Turk  pronounce  the  word  echec,  is  en  im- 
provement hy  M.  Maelzel.  When  in  poseeaiion  of  Boron  Kem- 
pelen,  the  ^gvm  indicated  a  ekeck  by  rapjHog  on  the  box  with 
tiie  rifhc  hand. 


movements  of  the  figure  by  mechanical  means  opera- 
ting through  the  feet  of  the  box.  Others  again,  spoke 
confidently  of  a  magneL  Of  the  first  of  these  opinions 
we  shall  say  nothing  at  present  more  than  we  have 
already  said.  In  relation  to  the  second  it  is  only  ne- 
cesssry  to  repeat  what  we  have  before  stated,  that 
the  machine  is  rolled  about  on  castors,  and  will,  at  the 
request  of  a  spectator,  be  moved  to  and  fro  to  any 
portion  of  the  room,  even  during  the  progress  of  a  game. 
The  supposition  of  the  magnet  is  also  untenable — ^for  if 
a  magnet  were  the  agent,  any  other  magnet  in  the  pocket 
of  a  spectator  would  disarrange  the  entire  mechanism. 
The  exhibiter,  however,  will  sufier  the  most  powerful 
loadstone  to  remain  even  upon  the  box  during  the  whole 
of  the  exhibition. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  written  explanation  of  the  se- 
cret, at  least  the  first  attempt  of  which  we  ourselves 
have  any  knowledge,  was  made  in  a  large  pamphlet 
printed  at  Paris  in  1785.  The  author's  hypothesis 
amounted  to  this — that  a  dwarf  actuated  the  machine. 
This  dwarf  he  supposed  to  conceal  himself  during  the 
opening  of  the  box  by  thrusting  his  legs  into  two  hollow 
cylinders,  which  were  represented  to  be  (but  which  are 
not)  among  the  machinery  in  the  cupboard  No  1,  while 
his  body  was  out  of  the  box  entirely,  and  covered  by  the 
drapery  of  the  Turk.  When  the  doors  were  shut,  the 
dwarf  was  enabled  to  bring  his  body  within  the  box— 
the  noise  produced  by  some  portion  of  the  machinery 
allowing  him  to  do  so  unheard,  and  also  to  close  the 
door  by  which  he  entered.  The  interior  of  the  Auto- 
maton being  then  exhibited,  and  no  person  discovered, 
the  spectators,  says  the  author  of  this  pamphlet,  are  sa- 
tisfied that  no  one  is  within  any  portion  of  the  machine. 
This  whole  hypothesis  was  too  obviously  absurd  to 
require  comment,  or  refutation,  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  it  attracted  very  little  attention. 

In  1 789  a  book  was  published  at  Dresden  by  M.  L 
F.  Freyhere  in  which  another  endeavor  was  made  to 
unravel  the  mystery.  Mr.  Freyhere's  book  was  a  pretty 
large  one,  and  copiously  illustrated  by  colored  engrav- 
ings. His  supposition  was  that "  a  well-taught  boy  very 
thin  and  tall  of  his  age  (sufficiently  so  that  he  could  be 
concealed  in  a  drawer  almost  immediately  uncjer  the 
chess-board")  played  the  game  of  chess  and  effected  all 
the  evolutions  of  the  Automaton.  This  idea,  although 
even  more  silly  than  that  of  the  Parisian  author,  met 
with  a  better  reception,  and  was  in  some  measure  be- 
lieved to  bo  the  true  solution  of  the  wonder,  until  tho 
inventor  put  an  end  to  the  discussion  by  suffering  a  dose 
examination  of  the  top  of  the  box. 

These  bizarre  attempts  at  explanation  were  followed 
by  others  equally  bizarre.  Of  late  years  however,  an 
anonymous  writer,  by  a  course  of  reasoning  exceedingly 
unphilosophical,  has  contrived  to  blunder  upon  a  plau- 
sible solution — although  we  cannot  consider  it  alto- 
gether the  true  one.  His  Elssay  was  first  published  in 
a  Baltimore  weekly  paper,  was  illustrated  by  cuts,  and 
was  entitled  "An  attempt  to  analyze  the  Automaton 
Chess-Player  of  M.  Maelzel."  This  Essay  we  suppose 
to  have  been  the  original  of  the  pamphUt  to  which  Sir 
David  Brewster  alludes  in  his  letters  on  Natural  Magic, 
and  which  he  has  no  hesitation  in  declaring  a  thorough 
and  satisfactory  explanation.  The  resvUa  of  the  ana- 
lysis are  undoubtedly,  in  tho  main,  just ;  but  we  can 
only  account  for  Brewster's  pronouncing  the  Essay  a 
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thorough  and  satisfactory  explanation,  by  supposing 
him  to  have  bestowed  upon  it  a  very  cursory  and  inat- 
tentiTe  perusal.  In  the  compendium  of  the  Essay,  made 
use  of  in  the  Xjetters  on  Natural  Magic,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  any  distinct  conclusion  in  regard 
to  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  analysis,  on  ac- 
count of  the  gross  misarrangement  and  deficiency  of  the 
letters  of  Reference  employed.  The  same  fault  is  to  be 
found  in  the  *' Attempt  &c,"  as  we  originally  saw  it 
The  solution  consists  in  a  series  of  minute  explanations, 
(accompanied  by  wood-cuts,  the  whole  occupying  many 
pages)  in  which  the  object  is  to  show  the  possilnlUy  of  so 
Mh^mg  the  partitions  of  the  box,  as  to  allow  a  human 
being,  concealed  in  the  interior,  to  move  portions  of  his 
body  from  one  part  of  the  box  to  another,  during  the 
exhibition  of  the  mechanism — thus  eluding  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  spectators.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  and  as  we  will  presently  en- 
deavor to  show,  that  the  principle,  or  rather  the  re- 
sult, of  this  solution  is  the  true  one.  Some  person  u 
concealed  in  the  box  during  the  whole  time  of  exhi- 
biting the  interior.  We  object,  however,  to  the  whole 
Terbose  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  partitions 
are  shifted,  to  accommodate  the  movements  of  the  per- 
son concealed.  We  object  to  it  as  a  mere  theory  as- 
sumed in  the  first  place,  and  to  which  circumstances  are 
afterwards  made  to  adapt  themselves.  It  was  not,  and 
could  not  have  been,  arrived  at  by  any  inductive  rea- 
soning. In  whatever  way  the  shiCting  is  managed,  it  is 
of  course  concealed  at  every  step  from  observation.  To 
show  that  certain  movements  might  possibly  be  effected 
in  a  certain  way,  is  very  far  from  showing  tliat  they  are 
actually  so  effected.  There  may  be  an  infinity  of  other 
methods  by  which  the  same  results  may  be  obtained. 
The  probability  of  the  one  assumed  proving  the  correct 
one  is  then  as  unity  to  infinity.  But,  in  reality,  this 
particular  point,  the  shifting  of  the  partitions,  is  of  no 
consequence  whatever.  It  was  altogether  unnecessary 
to  devote  seven  or  eight  pages  for  the  purpose  of  prov- 
ing what  no  one  in  his  senses  would  deny — ^viz:  that 
the  wonderful  mechanical  genius  of  Baron  Kempelen 
could  invent  the  necessary  means  for  shutting  a  door  or 
slipping  aside  a  pannel,  with  a  human  agent  too  at  his 
service  in  actual  contact  with  the  pannel  or  the  door, 
and  the  whole  operations  carried  on,  as  the  author  of 
the  Essay  himself  shows,  and  as  we  shall  attempt  to 
show  more  fully  hereafter,  entirely  out  of  reach  of  the 
observation  of  the  spectators. 

In  attempting  ourselves  an  explanation  of  the  Auto- 
maton, we  will,  in  the  first  place,  endeavor  to  show 
how  its  operations  are  effected,  and  afterwards  describe, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  the  nature  of  the  observations  from 
which  we  have  deduced  our  result 

It  will  be  necessary  for  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  subject,  that  wo  repeat  here  in  a  few  words,  the 
routine  adopted  by  the  exhibiter  in  disclosing  the  in- 
terior of  the  box — a  routine  from  which  he  never  devi- 
ates in  any  material  particular.  In  the  first  place  he 
opens  the  door  No.  1.  Leaving  this  open,  he  goes 
round  to  the  rear  of  the  box,  and  opens  a  door  precisely 
at  the  back  of  door  No.  I.  To  this  back  door  he  holds 
a  lighted  candle.  He  thfen  doses  the  back  door^  locks 
it,  and,  coming  round  to  the  front,  opens  the  drawer 
to  its  full  extent.  This  done,  he  opens  the  dooi-s  No.  2 
and  No.  3,  (the  folding  doors)  and  displays  the  interior 


of  the  main  compartment  Leaving  open  the  ouud 
compartment,  the  drawer,  and  the  front  door  of  cup- 
board No.  1,  he  now  goes  to  the  rear  again,  and  throws 
open  the  back  door  of  the  main  compartment.  In  shn^ 
tin^  up  the  box  no  particular  order  is  observod,  except 
that  the  folding  doon  are  always  doaod  before  the 
drawer. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  when  the  machiiie  is  first 
rolled  into  the  presence  of  the  spectators,  a  man  is 
already  within  iu  His  body  is  situated  behind  the 
dense  machinery  in  cupboard  Na  1,  (the  rear  portion 
of  which  machinery  is  so  contrived  as  to  slip  en  mssse, 
from  the  main  compartment  to  the  cupboard  Na  I, 
as  occasion  may  require,)  and  his  legs  lie  at  full  length 
in  the  main  compartment  When  Maelzel  opens  the 
door  No.  1,  the  man  within  is  not  in  any  (Sanger  of 
discovery,  for  the  keenest  eye  cannot  penetrate  more 
than  about  two  inches  into  the  darkness  within.  But 
the  case  is  otherwise  when  the  back  door  of  the  cup- 
board No.  1,  is  opened.  A  bright  light  then  pervades 
the  cupboard,  and  the  body  of  the  man  would  be  disco- 
vered if  it  Were  there.  But  it  is  not  The  putting  the 
key  in  the  lock  of  the  back  door  was  a  agnal  on  hearing 
which  the  person  concealed  brought  his  body  forward  to 
an  angle  as  acute  as  possible — throwing  it  altogether, 
or  nearly  so,  into  the  main  compartment  Thi^  howe- 
ver, is  a  ))ainful  position,  and  cannot  be  long  maintain- 
ed. Accordingly  we  find  that  Maelzel  doses  the  bodt 
door.  This  being  dono,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  body 
of  the  man  may  not  resume  its  former  situation— for 
the  cupboard  is  again  so  dark  as  to  defy  scrutiny.  The 
drawer  is  now  opened,  and  the  legs  of  the  person  within 
drop  down  behind  it  in  the  space  it  formerly  occupied.* 
There  is,  consequently,  now  no  longer  any  part  of  the 
man  in  the  main  compartment — his  body  being  behind 
the  machinery  in  cupboard  No.  1,  and  his  legs  in  the 
space  occupied  by  the  drawer.  The  exhibiter,  therefore, 
finds  himself  at  liberty  to  display  the  main  compartment 
This  he  does — opening  both  its  back  and  front  doors^ 
and  no  person  is  discovered.  The  spectators  are  now 
satisfied  that  the  whole  of  the  box  is  exposed  to  view— 
and  exposed  too,  all  portions  of  it  at  one  and  the  ssme 
time.  But  of  course  this  is  not  the  case.  They  neither 
see  the  space  behind  the  drawer,  nor  the  interior  of  cup- 
board No.  1 — the  front  door  of  which  latter  the-exhibitcr 
virtually  shuts  in  shutting  its  back  door.  Maelzel,  lav- 
ing now  rolled  the  machine  around,  lifted  up  the  drapery 
of  the  Turk,  opened  the  doors  in  his  back  and  thigh,  and 
shown  his  trunk  to  be  full  of  machinery,  brings  the  whole 
back  into  its  original  position,  and  cloees  £he  doors.  The 
man  within  is  now  at  liberty*  to  move  about  He  gets 
up  into  the  body  of  the  Turk  just  so  high  as  to  bring 
his  eyes  above  the  level  of  the  chess-board.  It  is  vciy 
probable  that  he  seats  himself  upon  the  little  square  block 
or  protuberance  which  is  seen  in  a  comer  of  the  main 
compartment  when  the  doors  are  open.  In  this  posttkn 
he  sees  the  chess-board  through  the  bosom  of  the  Turk 
which  is  of  gauze.    Bringing  his  right  arm  across  his 

*  Sir  DaTid  Brewster  supposes  that  there  Is  alwajv  t  Htsx 
epaco  behind  this  drawer  even  when  shnt — in  other  words  that 
the  drawer  is  a  **  false  drawer"  and  does  not  extend  locbe  bacJt 
of  the  box.  But  the  idea  is  altogether  untenable.  So  eraimoc- 
place  a  trick  would  bo  immediately  drscoTcred— espectall/  u 
the  drawer  is  always  opened  to  its  full  extent,  and  an  nppoctii- 
nity  thus  afforded  of  comparing  its  depth  wHh  that  of  the  box. 
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breast  lie  artoatca  the  little  machinery  necessary  to  guide 
the  kft  aim  and  the  fingers  of  the  figure.  This  machi- 
nery is  situated  just  beneath  the  left  shoulder  of  the  Turk, 
and  is  oonaequeDtly  easily  reached  by  the  right  hand  of 
tbe  nan  concealed,  if  we  suppose  his  right  arm  brought 
across  the  faieast.  The  motions  of  the  head  and  eyes, 
sad  of  the  right  arm  of  the  figure,  as  well  as  the  sound 
ttiec  ire  produced  by  other  mechanism  in  the  interior, 
and  sfiBKted  at  will  by  the  man  within.  The  whole  of 
tluB  mechanism — that  is  to  say  ail  the  mechanism  essen- 
tial to  the  machine — ^is  most  probably  contained  with- 
in the  httle  capboard  (of  about  six  inches  in  breadth) 
partitioned  offat  the  right  (the  spectators'  right)  of  the 
main  eompartment. 

In  tins  analysis  of  the  operations  of  the  Automaton, 
we  have  purposely  avoided  any  allusion  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  partitions  are  -shiAed,  and  it  will  now  be 
readily  eonprehended  that  this  point  is  a  matter  of  no 
importance^  since,  by  mechanism  within  the  ability  of 
KDj  common  carpenter,  it  might  be  effected  in  an  in- 
finity of  different  ways,  and  since  we  have  shown  that, 
however  performed,  it  is  performed  out  of  the  view  of 
the  qfteetaton.    Our  result  is  founded  upon  the  follow- 
ing oftMrMfioRs  taken  during  frequent  visits  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  Maeh^L^ 

1.  The  moves  of  the  Turk  are  not  made  at  regular 
intervals  of  time,  but  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
moves -of  the  antagonist — although  this  point  (of  regu- 
larity) so  important  in  all  kinds  of  medianical  contri- 
vance, might  have  been  readily  brought  about  by  limitr 
iog  the  time  allowed  for  the  moves  of  the  antagonist 
For  exampfe,  i£ti^  limit  were  three  minutes,  the  moves 
of  the  Automaton  mi^^t  be  made  at  any  given  intervals 
longer  than  three ^in\ites.  The  fact  then  of  irregula- 
rity, when  regularity  might  have  been  so  easily  attain- 
ed, goes  to  prove  that  regularity  is  unimportant  to  the 
action  of  the  Automaton — ^in  other  words,  that  the 
Automaton  la  not  a  pure  machine. 

S.  When  the  Automaton  is  about  to  move  a  piece,  a 
distinct  motion  is  observable  just  beneath  the  left  shoul- 
der, and  which  motion  agitates  in  a  sliglit  degree,  the 
drapery  covering  the  front  of  the  left  shoulder.  This 
motion  invariably  precedes,  by  about  two  seconds,  the 
movement  of  the  arm  itself— and  the  arm  never,  in  any 
in:stance,  moves  without  this  preparatory  motion  in  the 
shoakler.  Now  let  the  antagonist  move  a  piece,  and 
let  the  corresponding  move  be  made  by  Maelzel,  as 
usual,  upon  the  board  of  the  Automaton.  Then  let  the 
antagonist  narrowly  watch  the  Automaton,  until  he  de- 
tect the  preparatory  motion  in  the  shoulder.  Immedi- 
ately upon  detecting  this  motion,  and  before  the  arm 
iiseif  begins  to  move,  let  him  withdraw  his  piece,  as 
if  perceiving  an  error  in  his  manoeuvre.  It  will  then 
be  seen  that  the  nx>vement  of  the  arm,  which,  in  all 
other  cases,  immediately  succeeds  the  motion  in  the 
shoakler,  is  withlield — ^is  not  made — although  Maelzel 
has  not  yet  performed,  on  the  board  of  the  Automaton, 
any  move  corresponding  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  an- 

•  Soow  oTtheae  »l»ervations  are  intended  merely  to  prove  that 
Che  machine  miiBt  be  regfulated  by  mind^  and  it  may  be  thought 
a  work  of  rapererogatioD  to  advance  farther  arguments  in  8up> 
l>>-rt  of  what  has  been  already  fully  decided.  But  our  object  is 
tt>  convitice,  in  especial,  certain  of  our  friends  upon  whom  a 
train  of  sag gesdvc  roaaoniog  wilt  have  more  Influence  than  the 
poaiiive  a  priari  damonatration. 


tagonisU  In  this  case,  that  the  Automaton  was  about 
to  move  is  evident — and  that  he  did  not  move,  was  an 
effect  plainly  produced  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  an- 
tagonist, and  without  any  intervention  of  Maelzel. 

This  fact  fully  proves,  1 — that  the  intervention  of 
Maelzel,  in  performing  the  moves  of  the  antagonist 
on  the  board  of  the  Automaton,  is  not  essential  to  the 
movements  of  the  Automaton,  2 — that  its  movements 
are  regulated  by  wand — by  some  person  who  sees  the 
board  of  the  antagonist,  3 — that  its  movements  are  not 
regulated  by  the  mind  of  Maelzel,  whose  back  was 
turned  towards  the  antagonist  at  the  withdrawal  of 
his  move. 

3.  The  Automaton  does  not  invariably  win  the  game. 
Were  the  machine  a  pure  machine  this  would  not  be 
the  case — ^it  would  always  win.  The  prmctp/e  being 
discovered  by  which  a  machine  can  be  made  to  jiay  a 
game  of  chess,  an  extension  of  the  same  principle  would 
enable  it  to  wn  a  game — a  farther  extension  would 
enable  it  to  torn  oU  games— that  is,  to  beat  any  possible 
game  of  an  antagonist.  A  little  consideration  will  con- 
vince any  one  that  the  difficulty  of  making  a  machine 
beat  all  games,  is  not  in  the  least  degree  greater,  as 
regards  the  principle  of  the  operations  necessary,  than 
that  of  making  it  beat  a  single  game.  If  then  we  regard 
the  Chess-Player  as  a  machine,  we  must  suppose,  (what 
is  highly  improbable,)  that  its  inventor  preferred  leaving 
it  incomplete  to  perfecting  it — a  supposition  rendered 
still  more  absurd,  when  we  reflect  that  the  leaving  it 
incomplete  would  afford  an  argument  against  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  a  pure  machine — ^the  very  aigument 
we  now  adduce. 

4.  When  the  situation  of  the  game  is  difficult  or 
complex,  we  never  perceive  the  Turk  either  shake  hia 
head  or  roll  his  eyes.  It  is  only  when  his  next  move 
is  obvious,  or  when  the  game  is  so  circumstanced  that 
to  a  man  in  the  Automaton's  place  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  reflection.  Now  these  peculiar  move- 
ments of  the  head  and  eyes  are  movements  customary 
with  persons  engaged  in  meditation,  and  the  ingenious 
Boron  Kempelen  would  have  adapted  these  movements 
(were  the  machine  a  pure  machine)  to  occasions  proper 
for  their  display — that  is,  to  occasions  of  complexity. 
But  the  reverse  is  seen  to  be  the  case,  and  this  reverse 
applies  precisely  to  our  supposition  of  a  man  in. the 
interior.  When  engaged  in  meditation  about  the  game 
he  has  no  time  to  think  of  setting  in  motion  the  me- 
chanism of  the  Automaton  by  which  are  moved  the  head 
and  the  eyes.  When  Uie  game,  however,  is  obvious, 
he  has  time  to  look  about  him,  and,  ftccordingly,  we  see 
tlie  head  shako  and  the  eyes  roll. 

5.  When  the  machine  is  rolled  round  to  allow  the 
spectators  an  examination  of  the  back  of  the  Turk,  and 
when  his  drapery  is  lifted  up  and  the  doors  in  the  trunk 
and  thigh  thrown  open,  the  interior  of  the  trunk  is  seen 
to  be  crowded  with  machinery.  In  scrutinizing  this 
machinery  while  tlie  Automaton  was  in  motion,  that  is 
to  say  while  the  whole  machine  was  moving  on  the  cas- 
tors, it  appeared  to  us  that  certain  portions  of  the  me- 
chanism changed  their  shape  and  position  in  a  degree 
too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  tlio  simple  laws  of 
perspective ;  and  subsequent  examinations  convinced 
us  tliat  these  undue  alterations  were  attributable  to 
mirrors  in  the  interior  of  the  trunk.  The  introduction 
of  mirrors  among  the  machinery  could  not  have  been 
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intended  to  influence,  in  any  degree,  the  machinery 
itBeld  Their  operation,  whatever  that  operation  should 
prove  to  be,  must  necessarily  have  reference  to  the  eye 
of  the  spectator.  We  at  once  concluded  that  these  mir- 
rors were  so  placed  to  multiply  to  the  vision  some  few 
pieces  of  machinery  within  the  trunk  so  as  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  being  crowded  with  mechanism.  Now 
the  direct  inference  from  this  is  that  the  machine  is  not 
a  pure  machine.  For  if  it  w  ere,  the  in  ven  tor,  so  far  from 
wishing  its  mechanism  to  appear  complex,  and  using 
deception  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  this  appearance, 
would  have  been  especially  desirous  of  convincing  those 
who  witnessed  his  exhibition,  of  the  HmpUcUy  of  the 
means  by  which  results  so  wonderful  were  brought 
^bouL 

6.  The  external  appearance,  and,  especially,  the 
deportment  of  the  Turk,  are,  when  we  consider  them 
as  imitations  of  ((/e,  but  very  indiflferent  imitations. 
The  countenance  evinces  no  ingenuity,  and  is  sur- 
passed, in  its  resemblance  to  the  human  face,  by  the 
Yery  commonest  of  wax-works.  The  eyes  roll  unna- 
turally in  the  head,  without  any  corresponding  motions 
of  the  lids  or  brows.  The  arm,  particularly,  performs 
its  operations  in  an  exceedingly  stiff,  awkward,  jerking, 
and  rectangular  manner.  Now,  ail  this  is  the  result 
either  of  inability  in  Maelzel  to  do  better,  or  of  inten- 
tional neglect — accidental  neglect  being  out  of  the  ques> 
tion,  when  we  consider  that  the  whole  time  of  the 
ingenious  proprietor  is  occupied  in  the  improvement  of 
his  machines.  Most  assuredly  we  must  not  refer  the 
ynlife-like  appearances  to  inability — ^for  all  the  rest  of 
Maelzel's  automata  are  evidence  of  his  full  ability  to 
copy  the  motions  and  peculiarities  of  life  with  the  most 
wonderful  exactitude.  The  rope-dancers,  for  example, 
are  inimitable.  When  the  clown  laughs,  his  lips,  his 
eyes,  his  eye-brows,  and  eye-lids — indeed,  all  the  fea- 
tures of  his  countenance — are  imbued  with  their  aj)pro- 
priate  expressions.  In  both  him  and  his  companion, 
every  gesture  is  so  entirely  easy,  and  free  from  the 
semblance  of  artificiality,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  dimi- 
nutiveness  of  their  size,  and  the  fact  of  tlieir  being 
passed  from  one  spectator  to  another  previous  to  their 
exhibition  on  the  rope,  it  woold  be  difficult  to  convince 
any  assemblage  of  persons  that  these  wooden  automata 
were  not  living  creatures.  We  cannot,  therefore,  doubt 
Mr.  Maelzcl's  ability,  and  we  must  necessarily  suppose 
that  he  intentionally  suffered  his  Chess- Player  to  remain 
the  same  artificial  and  unnatural  figure  which  Baron 
Kempelen  (no  doubt  also  through  design)  originally 
made  it  What  this  design  was  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. Were  the  Automaton  life-like  in  its  motions, 
the  spectator  would  be  more  apt  to  attribute  its  opera- 
tions to  their  true  cause,  (that  is,  to  human  agency 
within)  tlian  he  is  now,  when  the  awkward  and  rectan- 
gular manceuTres  convey  the  idea  of  pure  and  unaided 
mechanism. 

7.  When,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  game,  the  Automaton  is  wound  up  by  the  cxhi- 
biter  as  usual,  an  ear  in  any  degree  accustomed  to  the 
sounds  produced  in  winding  up  a  system  of  machinery, 
will  not  fail  to  discover, instantaneously,  that  the  axis 
turned  by  the  key  in  the  box  of  the  Ghess-Player,  can- 
not possibly  be  connected  with  either  a  weight,  a  spring, 
or  any  system  of  machinery  whatever.  The  inference 
here  is  the  same  as  in  our  last  observation.    The  wind- 


ing up  is  inessential  to  the  operations  of  the  Automaton, 
and  is  performed  with  the  design  of  exciting  in  the 
spectators  the  false  idea  of  mechanism. 

8.  When  the*  question  is  demanded  ezplidtly  of 
Maelzel — "Is  the  Automaton  a  pure  machine  ornotr* 
his  reply  is  invariably  the  same — ^<*I  will  say  nothing 
about  if  Now  the  notoriety  of  the  Aatomaton,  sod 
the  great  curiosity  it  has  every  where  excited,  aie 
owing  more  especially  to  the  prevalent  opinion  that  it  if 
a  pure  machine,  than  to  any  other  circumstance.  Of 
course,  then,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  to  re{re> 
sent  it  as  a  pure  machine.  And  what  more  obvioos, 
and  more  effectual  method  could  there  be  of  impreasmg 
the  spectators  with  this  desired  idea,  than  a  positive 
and  explicit  declaration  to  that  effect  7  On  the  other 
hand,  what  -more  obvious  and  effectual  method  gooU 
there  be  of  exciting  a  dbbelief  in  the  Automaton's  being 
a  pure  machine,  than  by  withholding  such  explicit  declsr 
ration  ?  For,  people  will  naturally  reason  thiiB,— It  is 
MaelzePs  interest  to  represent  this  thing  a  pure  ma- 
chine— ^he  refuses  to  do  so,  directly,  in  words,  although 
he  does  not  scruple,  and  is  evidently  anxious  to  do  so, 
indirectly  by  actions — ^were  it  actually  what  he  wishes 
to  represent  it  by  actions,  he  would  gladly  aTail  himadf 
of  the  more  direct  testimony  of  words — the  inference 
is,  that  a  consciousness  of  its  ntd  being  a  pure  machine, 
is  the  reason  of  his  silence — ^his  actions  cannot  implicale 
him  in  a  falsehood — his  words  may. 

9.  When,  in  exhibiting  the  interior  of  the  box,  Mael- 
zel has  thrown  open  the  door  No.  1,  and  also  the  door 
.immediately  behind  it,  he  holds  a  lighted  candle  at  the 

beck  door  (as  mentioned  above)  and  moves  the  entire 
machine  to  and  fro  with  a  view  of  convincing  the  com- 
pany that  the  cupboard  No.  1  is  entirely  fiUed  with 
machinery.  When  the  machine  is  thus  moved  aboot, 
it  w^ili  be  apparent  to  any  careful  observer,  that  whereas 
that  portion  of  the  machinery  near  the  front  door  Na  1, 
is  perfectly  steady  and  unwavering,  the  portion  farther 
within  fluctuates,  in  a  very  slight  degree,  with  the  move- 
ments of  tlie  machine.  This  circumstance  first  aroused 
in  us  the  suspicion  that  the  more  remote  portion  of  the 
machinery  was  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  slipped,  en 
masse  J  from  its  position  when  occasion  should  reqoire  it. 
This  occasion  we  have  already  stated  to  oecur  wbra 
the  man  concealed  within  brings  his  body  into  an  eiecl 
position  upon  the  closing  of  the  back  door. 

10.  Sir  David  Brewster  states  the  figure  of  the  Turk  to 
be  of  the  size  of  life — ^but  in  fact  it  is  far  abore  the  ordi- 
nary size.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  efr  in  our  no- 
tions of  magnitude.  The  body  of  the  Automaton  is  gene- 
rally insulated,  and,  having  no  means  of  immediately 
comparing  it  with  any  human  form,  we  suffer  ourselves 
to  consider  it  as  of  ordinary  dimensions.  This  mistake 
may,  however,  be  corrected  by  observing  the  Chess- 
player when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  exhifaiier 
approaches  it.  Mr.  Maelzel,  to  be  sure,  is  not  veiy 
tall,  but  upon  drawing  near  the  machine,  his  head  will 
be  found  at  least  eighteen  inches  below  the  head  of  the 
Turk,  although  the  latter,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  io 
a  sitting  position. 

11.  The  box  belund  wliich  the  Automaton  is  placed,  is 
precisely  three  feet  six  inches  long,  two  feet  fisur  inches 
deep,  oikI  two  feet  six  inches  high.  These  dimensioos 
are  fully  sufi^cient  fisr  the  accommodation  of  a  man  very 
much  above  the  common  size — and  the  main  oompait- 
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ineot  aloM  is  capable  of  holding  any  ordinary  man  in 
the  positioa  we  have  mentioned  as  assumed  by  the 
peisoo  coDoealed.  As  these  are  fiicts,  which  any  one 
wiio  doobCs  them  may  prove  by  actual  calculation,  we 
deem  it  ooneoeBsary  to  dwell  upon  them.  We  will 
qbIj  suggest  that,  aHhougfa  the  top  of  the  box  is  appa- 
icody  a  board  of  about  three  inches  in  thickness,  the 
specutor  may  satisfy  himself  by  stooping  and  looking 
opal  it  when  the  main  compartment  is  open,  that  it  is 
is  reality  very  thin.  The  height  of  the  drawer  also 
wiU  be  nisoonceived  by  those  who  examine  it  in  a  cur- 
sory Duuioer.  There  is  a  space  of  about  three  inches 
between  the  top  of  the  drawer  as  seen  from  the  exterior, 
ajid  the  bottom  of  the  cupboard — a  space  which  must 
be  indaded  in  the  height  of  the  drawer.  These  con- 
tiivuwes  to  make  the  room  within  the  box  appear  less 
than  it  actually  is,  are  referrible  to  a  design  on  the  part 
of  the  inventor,  to  impress  the  company  again  with  a 
bbc  idea,  Tiz.  that  no  human  being  can  be  accommo- 
dAicd  iriihin  the  box. 

IS.  Tile  interior  of  the  main  compartment  is  lined 
thixMisrhout  with  cloth.  This  cloth  wc  suppose  to  have 
a  twf)fold  object.  A  portion  of  it  may  form,  when 
tightly  stretched,  the  only  partitions  which  there  is  any 
necessity  for  removing  during  the  changes  of  the  man's 
position,  viz :  the  partition  between  the  rear  of  the 
main  comportment  and  the  rear  of  the  cupboard  No.  1, 
and  the  partition  between  the  main  compartment,  and 
the  space  behind  the  drawer  when  open.  If  wc  imagine 
this  to  be  the  case,  the  difficulty  of  shifting  the  parti- 
tions vanishes  at  once,  if  indeed  any  such  difHcuIty 
could  be  supposed  under  any  circumstances  to  exist 
The  second  object  of  the  cloth  is  to  deaden  and  render 
indistinct  all  sounds  occasioned  by  the  movements  of 
the  person  within. 

II  The  antagonist  (as  we  have  before  observed)  is 
not  sofiered  to  play  at  the  board  of  the  Automaton,  but 
is  sealed  at  some  distance  from  the  madiine.  The  rea- 
son which,  most  probably,  would  be  assigned  for  this 
circQinstance,  if  the  question  were  demanded,  is,  that 
were  the  antagonist  otherwise  situated,  his  person 
would  intervene  between  the  machine  and  the  specta- 
tors, and  preclude  the  latter  from  a  distinct  view.  But 
(his  difficulty  might  be  easily  obviated,  either  by  ele- 
vating the  seats  of  the  company,  or  by  turning  the  end 
of  the  box  towards  them  during  the  game.  The  true 
cause  of  the  restriction  is,  perhaps,  very  different. 
Were  the  antagonist  seated  in  contact  with  the  box,  the 
secret  would  be  liable  to  discovery,  by  his  detecting, 
with  the  aid  of  a  quick  ear,  the  breathings  of  the  man 
concealed. 

11  Although  M.  Maelzel,  in  disclosing  the  interior 
of  the  machine,  sometimes  slightly  deviates  from  the 
roMliae  which  we  have  pointed  out,  yet  never  in  any 
instance  does  he  so  deviate  from  it  as  to  interfere  with 
our  solutibn.  For  example,  he  has  been  known  to 
open,  first  of  all,  the  drawer — but  he  never  opens  the 
main  compartment  without  first  closing  the  back  door 
of  cupboard  No.  I — he  never  opens  the  main  compart- 
ment without  first  pulling  out  the  drawer — he  never 
shuts  the  drawer  without  first  shutting  the  main  com- 
partment—he  never  opens  the  back  door  of  cupboard 
No.  ]  while  the  main  compartment  is  open — and  the 
pmc  of  chess  is  never  commenced  until  the  whole  ma- 
chine is  closed.    Now,  if  it  were  observed  that  never^  in 


any  amgU  msiance,  did  M.  Maelzel  difiler  from  the  routine 
we  have  pointed  out  as  necessary  to  our  solution,  it 
would  be  one  of  the-  strongest  possible  aiguments  in 
corroboration  of  it — but  the  argument  becomes  infinitely 
strengthened  if  we  duly  consider  the  circumstance  that 
he  does  oceasionatty  deviate  from  the  routine,  but  never 
does  ao  deviate  as  to  falsify  the  solution. 

15.  There  are  six  candles  on  the  board  of  the  Auto- 
maton during  exhibition.  The  question  naturally  arises 
— "  Why  are  so  many  employed,  when  a  single  candle, 
or,  at  farthest,  two,  would  have  been  amply  sufficient 
to  afford  the  spectators  a  clear  view  of  the  board,  in  a 
room  otherwise  so  well  lit  up  as  the  exhibition  room 
always  is — ^when,  moreover,  if  we  suppose  the  machine 
a  pure  mocAtne,  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  so  much 
light,  or  indeed  any  light  at  all,  to  enable  il  'to  perform 
its  operations — and  when,  especially,  only  a  single  can- 
dle is  placed  upon  the  table  of  the  antagonist  7"  The 
first  and  most  obvious  inference  is,  that  so  strong  a  light 
is  requisite  to  enable  the  man  within  to  see  through 
the  transparent  material  (probably  fine  gauze)  of  which 
the  breast  of  the  Turk  is  composed.  But  when  we 
consider  the  arrangement  of  the  candles,  another  reason 
immediately  presents  itself.  There  are  six  lights  (as 
we  have  said  before)  in  all.  Three  of  these  are  on  each 
side  of  the  figure.  Those  most  remote  from  the  spec* 
tators  are  the  longest — those  in  the  middle  are  about 
two  inches  shorter — and  tho!:e  nearest  the  company 
about  two  inches  shorter  still — and  the  candles  on  one 
side  differ  in  height  from  the  candles  respectively  oppo- 
site on  the  other,  by  a  ratio  different  from  two  inches — 
that  is  to  say,  the  longest  candle  on  one  side  is  about 
three  inches  shorter  than  the  longest  candle  on  the  other, 
and  so  on.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  no  two  of  the 
candles  are  of  the  same  height,  and  thus  also  the  diffi- 
culty of  ascertaining  the  maUrial  of  the  breast  of  tho 
figure  (against  which  the  light  is  especially  directed)  is 
greatly  augmented  by  the  dazzling  effect  of  the  com- 
plicated crossings  of  the  roys-^crossings  which  are 
brought  about  by  placing  tlie  centres  of  radiation  all 
upon  different  levels. 

16.  While  the  Chess-Play cr  was  in  possession  of 
Baron  Kempelen,  it  was  more  than  once  observed, 
first,  that  an  Italian  in  the  suite  of  the  Baron  was  never 
visible  during  the  playing  of  a  game  at  chess  by  the 
Turk,  and,  secondly,  Uiat  the  Italian  being  taken  seri- 
ously ill,  tlie  exhibition  was  suspended  until  his  recovery. 
This  Italian  professed  a  total  ignorance  of  the  game  of 
chess,  although  all  othera  of  the  suite  played  well. 
Similar  observations  have  been  made  since  the  Auto- 
maton has  been  purchased  by  Maelzel.  There  is  a  man, 
Schlumberger,  who  attends  him  wherever  he  goes,  but 
who  has  no  ostensible  occupation  other  than  that  of 
assisting  in  the  packing  and  unpacking  of  the  auto- 
mata. This  man  is  about  the  medium  size,  and  has  a 
remarkable  stoop  in  the  shoulders.  Whether  he  pro- 
fesses to  play  chess  or  not,  we  are  not  informed.  It  is 
quite  certain,  however,  that  he  is  never  to  be  seen  du- 
ring the  exhibition  of  the  Chess-Player,  although  fre- 
quently visible  just  before  and  just  after  the  exhibition. 
Moreover,  some  years  ago  Maelzel  visited  Richmond 
with  his  automata,  and  exhibited  them,  we  believe,  in 
the  house  now  occupied  by  M.  Bossieux  as  a  Dancing 
Academy.  Schltmberger  was  suddenly  taken  ill^  and 
during  his  illness  tliere  was  no  exhibition  of  the  ChesQ- 
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Player.    These  facts  are  well  known  to  many  of  our^ 
citizens.    The  reason  assigned  for  the  suspension  of 
the  Chess-Player^s  performances,  was  not  the  illness  of 
Sehlwnberger,    The  inferences  from  all  this  we  leave, 
without  farther  comment,  to  the  reader. 

17.  The  Turk  plays  with  his  Itfl  arm.  A  circum- 
stance 80  remarkable  cannot  be  accidental.  Brewster 
takes  no  notice  of  it  whatever,  beyond  a  mere  state- 
ment, we  believe,  that  such  is  the  fact.  The  early 
writers  of  treatises  on  the  Automaton,  seem  not  to  have 
observed  the  matter  at  all,  and  have  no  reference  to  it. 
The  author  of  the  pamphlet  alluded  to  by  Brewster, 
mentions  it,  but  acknowledges  his  inability  to  account 
for  it.  Yet  it  is  obviously  from  such  prominent  discre- 
pancies or  incongruities  as  this  that  deductions  are  to  be 
made  (if  made  at  all)  which  shall  lead  us  to  the  truth. 

The  circumstance  of  the  Automaton's  playing  with 
his  left  hand  cannot  have  connexion  with  the  operations 
of  the  machine,  considered  merely  as  such.  Any  me- 
chanical arrangement  which  would  cause  the  figure  to 
move,  in  any  given  manner,  the  left  arm — could,  if  re- 
versed, cause  it  to  move,  in  the  same  manner,  the  right. 
But  these  principles  cannot  be  extended  to  the  human 
organization,  wherein  there  is  a  marked  and  radical  dif- 
ference in  the  construction,  and,  at  all  events,  in  the 
powers,  of  the  right  and  left  arms.  Reflecting  upon  this 
latter  fact,  we  naturally  refer  the  incongruity  noticeable 
in  the  Chess-player  to  tifis  peculiarity  in  the  human  or- 
ganization. If  so,  we  must  imagine  some  reversian — 
for  the  Chess-Player  plays  precisely  as  a  man  would  not. 
These  ideas,  once  entertained,  are  sufficient  of  them- 
selves, to  suggest  the  notion  of  a  man  in  the  interior. 
A  few  more  imperceptible  steps  lead  us,  finally,  to  tlie 
result.  The  Automaton  plays  with  his  lefl  arm,  because 
under  no  other  circumstances  could  the  man  within  play 
with  his  right^-a  desideratum  of  course.  Let  us,  for  ex- 
ample, imagine  the  Automaton  to  play  with  his  right 
ann.  To  reach  the  machinery  which  moves  the  arm, 
and  which  we  have  before  explained  to  lie  just  beneath 
the  shoulder,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  man  within 
either  to  use  his  right  arm  in  an  exceedingly  painful 
and  awkward  position,  (viz.  brought  up  close  to  his 
body  and  tightly  compressed  between  his  body  and  the 
side  of  the  Automaton,)  or  else  to  use  hie  left  arm 
brought  across  his  breasL  In  neither  case  could  be  act 
with  the  requisite  ease  or  precision.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Automaton  playing,  as  it  actually  does,  with  the 
left  arm,  all  difficulties  vanish.  The  right  arm  of  the 
man  within  is  brought  across  his  breast,  and  his  right 
fingers  act,  without  any  constraint,  upon  the  machinery 
in  the  shoulder  of  the  figure. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  reasonable  objections  can 
be  urged  against  this  solution  of  the  Automaton  Chess- 
player. 

CRITICAL   NOTICES. 

DRAKE—HALLECK. 

Tke  Cidprii  Fay^  ennd  other  Poems,  hy  Joseph  Rodman 
Drake.    AVw  York :  George  Dearhom. 

Mnwick  Castle,  with  other  Poems,  6y  FUx  Oreene  Hal- 
leek,    J^ew  York :  George  Dearborn, 

Befgre  entering  upon  the  detailed  notice  which  we  pro- 
pose of  the  volumes  before  us,  we  wish  to  speak  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  the  prcseni  stale  of  American  criticism. 


It  must  be  visible  to  all  who  meddle  with  literary 
matters,  that  of  late  years  a  thorough  revolution  has 
been  effected  in  the  censorship  of  our  press.    That  this 
revolution  is  infinitely  for  the  worse  we  believe.   There 
was  a  time,  it  is  true,  when  we  cringed  to  fcreign  opi- 
nion— let  us  even  say  when  we  paid  a  moat  servile  de- 
ference to  British  critical  dicta.    That  an  American 
book  could,  by  any  possibility,  be  worthy  perusal,  wu 
an  idea  by  no  means  extensively  prevalent  in  the  hod; 
and  if  we  were  induced  to  read  at  all  the  productkms 
of  our  native  writers,  it  was  only  after  repeated  asso- 
rances  from  England  that  such  productions  were  not 
altogether  contemptible.    But  there  was,  at  all  events, 
a  shadow  of  excuse,  and  a  slight  basb  of  reason  fo(  a 
subserviency  so  grotesque.     Even  now,  peiiuips,  it 
would  not  be  far  wrong  to  assert  that  such  basb  of 
reason  may  still  exist.    Let  us  grant  that  in  many  of 
the  abstract  sciences — that  even  in  Theology,  in  Medi- 
cine, in  Law,  in  Oratory,  in  the  Mechanical  Arts,  we 
have  no  competitors  whatever,  still  notliing  but  the 
most  egregious  national  vanity  would  assign  us  a  place, 
in  the  matter  of  Polite  Literature,  upon  a  level  with 
the  elder  and  riper  climes  of  Europe,  the  eariicsl  steps 
of  whose  children  are  among  tlie  groves  of  magnificently 
endowed  Academics,  and  whose  innumerable  men  of 
leisure,  and  of  consequent  learning,  drink  daily  from 
those  august  fountains  of  inspiration  which  burst  around 
them  every  where  from  out  the  tombs  of  their  immortal 
dead,  and  from  out  their  hoary  and  trophied  monumenU 
of  chivalry  and  song.    In  paying  then,  as  a  nation,  a 
respectful  and  not  undue  deference  to  a  supremacy 
rarely  questioned  but  by  prejudice  or  ignorance,  we 
should,  of  course,  be  doing  nothing  more  than  acting 
in  a  rational  manner.    The  excess  of  our  subserviency 
was  blameable — but,  as  we  have  before  said,  this  very 
excess  might  have  found  a  shadow  of  excuse  in  the 
strict  justice,  if  properly  regulated,  of  the  principle  from 
which  it  issued.    Not  so,  however,  with  our  prescat 
follies.    We  are  becoming. boisterous  and  arn^gant  in 
the  pride  of  a  too  speedily  assumed  literary  freedom. 
We  throw  off,  with  the  most  presumptuous  and  on- 
meaning  hauteur,  all  deference  whatever  to  foreign 
opinion — we  forget,  in  the  puerile  inflation  of  vanity, 
that  the  world  is  the  true  theatre  of  the  biblical  hittrio— 
we  get  up  a  hue  and  cry  about  the  necessity  of  en- 
couraging native  writers  of  merit — we  blindly  fancy 
that  we  can  accomplish  this  by  indiscriminate  puffiag 
of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  consider  that  what  we  choose  to  denominate  tocoar- 
agement  is  thus,  by  its  general  application,  rendeied 
precisely  the  reverse.    In  a  word,  so  far  from  being 
ashamed  of  the  many  disgraceful  literary  &ilures  to 
which  ou^  own  inordinate  vanities  and  misapplied  pa- 
triotism have  lately  given  birth,  and  ao  far  from  deeply 
lamenting  that  these  daily  puerilities  are  of  home  maDQ> 
facture,  we  adhere  pertinaciously  to  our  original  blindly 
conceived  idea,  and  thus  often  find  ourselves  involved 
in  the  gross  paradox  of  liking  a  stupid  book  the  better, 
because,  sure  enough,  its  stupidity  is  American.* 

Deeply  lamenting  this  unjustifiable  state  of  public 

*Tbis  charge  of  indiacrimlnate  puffing  wiU,  of  tonne,  odI; 
apply  to  the  general  character  of  our  cricicism— there  are  tone 
noble  exceptions.  We  wiah  also  especially  to  diacriinlnate  te- 
tween  those  noticei  of  new  works  which  are  imended  merrlj  v> 
call  public  auention  to  them,  and  deliberate  criticism  oo  tbe 
works  ibemsalves. 
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feeling,  it  haa  been  our  constant  endeavor,  since  assum- 
ing the  Editorial  duties  of  this  Journal,  to  stem,  with 
what  little  abilities  we  posse^  a  current  so  disastrously 
aariennining  the  health  and  prosperity  of  our  literature. 
We  have  seen  our  efibrts  applauded  by  men  whose 
applauses  we  value.  From  all  quarters  we  have  re* 
ceired  abundant  private  a]|  well  as  public  testimonials 
in  £ivor  of  our  Critical  JfoHces^  and,  until  very  lately, 
hftfe  heard  from  no  respectable  source  one  word  im- 
pugning their  integrity  or  candor.  In  looking  over, 
however,  a  number  of  the  Neiv  York  Commercial 
Advertiser,  we  meet  with  the  following  paragraph* 

The  last  number  of  the  Southern  Litemry  Messenger 

is  very  readable  and  respectable.    The  contributions  to 

the  Messenger  are  much  better  than  the  original  matter. 

Tbe  critical  department  of  this  work — much  as  it  would 

sevm  to  boast  itself  of  impartiuliiy  and  discernment, — is 

in  our  opinion  decidedly  quacky.    Tliere  is  in  it  a  ^reat 

assampUon  of  acumen,  which  is  completely  unsustamed. 

Many  aworic  has  been  slashingly  condemned  therein, 

of  which  the  critic  himself  could  not  write  a  page,  were 

he  to  die  for  it.     This  afiectation  of  eccentric  sternness 

in  criticism,  without  the  power  to  back  one's  suit  witlial, 

so  far  from  deserving  praise,  as  some  suppose,  merits 

the  strongest  reprehension. — [PhUaddphia  Gazette, 

'We  are  entirely  of  opinion  with  the  Philadelphia  Ga- 
zette In  relation  to  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
and  take  this  occasion  to  express  our  total  dissent  from 
the  numerous  and  lavish  encomiums  we  have  seen  be- 
stowed upon  its  critical  notices.  Some  few  of  them  have 
been  judicious,  fair  and  candid ;  bestowing  praise  and 
censure  with  judgment  and  impartiality ;  but  by  far 
the  greater  numl^r  of  those  we  have  read,  have  been 
flippant,  unjust,  untenable  and  uncritical.  The  duty 
of  tbe  critic  is  to  act  as  judge,  not  as  enemy,  of  the  wn- 
ter  whom  he  reviews ;  a  distinction  of  which  the  Zoilus 
of  the  Messenger  seems  not  to  be  aware.  It  is  possible 
to  review  a  book  severely,  without  bestowing  oppro- 
brioas  epithets  upon  the  writer:  to  condemn  with  cour- 
tesj,  if  not  with  kindness.  The  critic  of  the  Messen- 
ger has  been  eulogized  for  his  scorching  and  scarifying 
abilities,  and  he  thinks  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  keep 
op  his  reputation  in  that  line,  by  sneers,  sarcasm,  and 
downright  abuse ;  by  straining  his  vision  with  micro- 
scopic intensity  in  search  of  faults,  and  shutting  his  eyes, 
with  all  his  might,  to  beauties.  Moreover,  we  have  de- 
tected him,  more  than  once,  in  blunders  quite  as  gross 
as  those  on  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  oescant.* 

In  the  paragraph  from  the  Philadelphia  Gazette, 
(which  is  edited  by  Mr.  Willis  Gaylord  Clark,  one  of 
the  Editors  of  the  Knickerbocker)  we  find  uotliing  at 
which  we  have  any  desire  to  take  exception.  Mr.  C. 
has  a  right  to  think  us  quacky  if  he  pleases,  and  we  do 
not  remember  having  .assumed  for  a  moment  that  we 
could  write  a  single  line  of  the  works  we  have  reviewed. 
But  there  is  something  equivocal,  to  sny  the  least,  in  the 
remarks  of  Ck>l.  Stone.  He  acknowledges  that  "some 
of  oar  notices  have  been  judicious,  fair,  and  candid,  be- 
stowing praise  and  censure  with  judgment  and  impar- 
tiality.** This  being  the  case,  how  can  he  reconcile  his 
foffll  dissent  from  the  public  Verdict  in  our  (avor,  with  the 


•  la  additioB  to  these  things  wa  obeerre,  in  the  New  York 
Mirror,  what  fbllowfl:  "Thoae  who  have  read  the  Notices  of 
AiDerican  books  in  a  certain  Southern  Month!  j,  which  is  striving 
to  g*in  notonetj  by  the  londneu  of  its  abuse,  may  find  amuse- 
ment in  the  skeieh  oa  another  page,  entided  *  The  Succeaaful 
BfoveL*  Tbe  Soothera  Literary  Meeeenger  knows  JCf"  by  ex- 
perienet^a  what  It  ia  to  write  a  ■acceaaleea  novel.*'  We  have, 
in  this  case,  only  to  deny,  flatly,  the  assertion  of  the  Mirror.  The 
Editor  of  the  Messenger  never  in  his  life  wrote  or  published,  or 
eoempCMi  lo  publish,  a  novel  either  ■uccesaful  or  tucceuleu. 


dictates  of  justice  ?  We  are  accused  too  of  bestowing 
"  opprobrious  epithets"  upon  writers  whom  we  review, 
and  in  the  paragraph  so  accusing  us  we  are  called  no- 
thing less  than  "flippant,  unjust,  and  uncritical." 

But  there  is  anotlier  point  of  which  we  disapprove. 
While  in  our  reviews  we  have  at  all  times  been  particu- 
larly careful  not  to  deal  in  generalities,  and  have  never, 
if  we  remember  aright,  advanced  in  any  single  instance 
an  unsupported  assertion,  our  accuser  has  forgotten  to 
give  us  any  better  evidence  of  our  flippancy,  injustice, 
personality,  and  gross  blundering,  liian  the  solitary  dtc- 
luta  of  Col.  Stone.  We  call  upon  the  Colonel  for  as- 
sistance in  this  dilemma.  We  wish  to  be  shown  our 
blunders  that  we  may  -correct  them — to  be  made  ^ware 
of  our  flippancy,  that  we  may  avoid  it  hereafter — and 
above  all  to  have  our  personalities  pointed  out  that  we 
may  proceed  forthwith  witli  a  repentant  spirit,  to  make 
the  amende  honorable.  In  default  of  this  aid  from  the 
Editor  of  the  Commercial  we  shall  take  it  for  granted  that 
we  are  neither  blunderers,  flippant,  personal,  nor  unjust. 

Who  will  deny  that  in  regard  to  individual  poems 
no  definitive  opinions  can  exist,  so  long  as  to  Poetry  in 
the  abstract  we  attach  no  definitive  idea  ?  Yet  it  is  a 
common  thing  to  hear  our  critics,  day  after  day,  pro- 
nounce, with  a  positive  air,  laudatory  or  condemnatory 
sentences,  en  masse,  upon  metrical  works  of  whose 
merits  and  depfierits  they  have,  in  the  first  place,  vir- 
tually confessed  an  utter  ignorance,  in  confessing  igno- 
rance of  all  determinate  principles  by  which  to  regulate 
a  decision.  Poetry  has  never  been  defined  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties.  Perhaps,  in  the  present  condition 
of  language  it  never  will  be.  Words  cannot  hem  it  in. 
Its  intangible  and  purely  spiritual  nature  refuses  to  be 
bound  down  within  the  widest  horizon  of  mere  sounds. 
But  it  is  not,  therefore,  misunderstood — at  least,  not 
by  all  men  is  it  misunderstood.  Very  far  from  it. 
If,  indeed,  there  be  any  one  circle  of  thought  dis- 
tinctly and  palpably  marked  out  from  amid  the  jarring 
and  tumultuous  chaos  of  human  intelligence,  it  is  that 
evergreen  and  radiant  Paradise  which  the  true  poet 
knows,  and  knows  alone,  as  the  limited  realm  of  his 
authority— as  the  circumscribed  Eden  of  his  dreams. 
But  a  definition  is  a  thing  of  words — a  conception  of 
ideas.  And  thus  while  we  readily  believe  (hat  Poesy, 
the  term,  it  will  be  troublesome,  if  not  impossible  to  de- 
fine— still,  with  its  image  vividly  existing  in  the  world, 
we  apprehend  no  difficulty  in  so  describing  Poesy,  the 
Sentiment,  as  to  imbue  even  the  most  obtuse  intellect 
with  a  comprehension  of  it  sufiScienily  distinct  for  all 
the  purposes  of  practical  analysis. 

To  look  upwards  from  any  existence,  material  or 
immaterial,  to  its  design,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  direct, 
and  the  most  unerring  method  of  attaining  a  just  notion 
of  the  nature  of  the  existence  itself.  Nor  is  the  prin- 
ciple at  fault  when  we  turn  our  eyes  from  Nature  even 
to  Nature's  God.  We  find  certain  faculties  implanted 
within  us,  and  arrive  at  a  more  plausible  conception  of 
the  character  and  attributes  of  those  faculties,  by  con- 
sidering, with  what  finite  judgment  we  possess,  the 
intention  of  the  Deity  in  so  implanting  them  within  us, 
than  by  any  actual  investigation  of  their  powere,  or 
any  speculative  deductions  from  their  visible  and  ma- 
terial efrt:cts.  Thus,  for  example,  we  discover  in  all 
men  a  disposition  to  look  with  icveiencc  upon  supe* 
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riority,  whether  real  or  supposititious.  In  some,  this 
disposition  is  to  be  recognized  with  difficulty,  and,  in 
very  peculiar  cases,  we  are  occasionally  even  led  to 
doubt  its  existence  altogether,  until  circumstances  be- 
yond the  common  routine  bring  it  accidentally  into 
development.  In  others  again  it  forms  a  prominent 
and  distinctive  feature  of  character,  and  is  rendered 
palpably  evident  in  its  excesses.  But  in  all  human 
beings  it  is,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  finally  per- 
ceptible. It  has  been,  therefore,  justly  considered  a 
primitive  sentimenL  Phrenologists  call  it  Veneration. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  instinct  given  to  man  by  God  ns  secu- 
rity for  his  own  worship.  And  although,  preserving 
its  nature,  it  becomes  perverted  from  its  principal  pur- 
pose, and  although,  swerving  from  that  purpose,  it 
serves  to  modify  tlie  relations  of  human  society-:— the 
relations  of  father  and  child,  of  master  and  slave,  of 
the  ruler  and  iho  ruled — its  primitive  essence  is  never- 
theless the  same,  and  by  a  reference  to  primal  causes, 
may  at  any  moment  be  determined. 

Very  nearly  akin  to  this  feeling,  and  liable  to  the 
same  analysis,  is  the  Faculty  of  Ideality — ^which  is  the 
sentiment  of  Poesy.  This  sentiment  is  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  of  the  sublime,  and  of  the  mystical.'^  Thence 
spring  immediately  admiration  of  the  fair  flowers,  the 
fairer  forests,  the  bright  valleys  and  rivers  and  moun- 
tains of  the  Earth — and  love  of  the  gleaming  stars  and 
other  burnintr  glories  of  Heaven — and,  mingled  up  in- 
extricably with  this  love  and  this  admiration  of  Heaven 
and  of  Earth,  the  unconquerable  desire — to  know. 
Poesy  is  the  sentiment  of  Intellectual  Happiness  here, 
and  the  Hope  of  a  higher  Intellectual  Happiness  here- 
aAer.f    Imagination  is  its  Soul.}    With  the  panions  of 

*We  separate  the  tubUme  and  tho  mystical— for,  despite  of 
high  authorities,  we  are  flrmly  convinced  that  the  latter  may 
exist,  in  the  most  vivid  degree,  without  giving  rise  to  the  sense 
of  the  former. 

t  The  consciousness  of  this  truth  was  possessed  by  no  mortal 
more  Ailly  than  by  Shelley,  although  he  has  only  once  especially 
alluded  to  IL    In  his  Ifymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty  we  find  the«e 
lines. 
While  yet  a  boy  I  sought  for  ghosu,  and  sped 
Tiirough  many  a  listening  chamber,  cave  and  ruin, 
And  starlight  wood,  with  fearful  etcjis  pursuing 
Hopes  of  high  tails  with  the  departed  dead : 
I  called  on  poisonous  names  with  which  our  youth  is  fed : 
I  was  not  heard :  I  saw  them  not. 
When  musing  deeply  on  the  lot 
Of  life  at  that  sweet  time  when  birds  are  wooing 
All  vital  things  that  wake  to  bring 
News  of  buds  and  blossoming 
Sudden  thy  shadow  fell  on  me~ 
I  shrieked  and  clasp*d  my  hands  in  ecstacy ! 
I  vow'd  that  I  would  dedicate  my  powers 

To  thee  and  thine :  have  I  not  kept  the  vow  ? 
With  beating  heart  and  streaming  eyes,  even  now 
I  call  the  phantoms  of  a  thousand  hours 
Each  from  his  voiceless  grave :  they  have  in  vision*d  bowers 
Of  studious  zeal  or  love's  delight 
Otttwatch*d  with  me  the  envious  night : 
They  know  that  never  joy  illum'd  ray  brow. 
Unlinked  with  hope  that  thou  wouldst  free, 
This  world  from  its  dark  slavery, 
That  thou,  O  awful  Lovelinti9, 
Wouldst  give  whatever  these  words  cannot  express. 

I  Imagination  is,  possibly,  in  man,  a  lesser  degree  of  the  crea* 
live  power'  in  God.  What  the  Deity  imagines,  ti,  but  waa  not 
before.  Wiiat  man  imagines,  u,  but  teos  also.  The  mind  of  man 
cannot  imagine  what  t«  noL  This  latter  point  may  be  demon* 
Btrated — See  Let  Premiera  TraiU  de  L' Erudition  UnweraeUet 
parM.Le  Baron  de  Bielfieid,  1767. 


mankind — although  it  may  modify  them  greaUy--Bl- 
though  it  may  exalt,  or  inflame,  or  purify,  or  control 
them — ^it  would  require  little  ingenuity  to  prove  that  it 
has  no  inevitable,  and  indeed  no  necessary  co-existeooe. 
We  have  hitherto  sjwken  of  Poetry  in  the  abstract: 
we  come  now  to  speak  of  it  in  its  every-day  accepta- 
tion— that  is  to  say,  of  the  practical  result  arising  froni 
the  sentiment  we  have  considered. 

And  now  it  appears  evident,  that  sinee  Poetry,  in 
this  new  sense,  is  the  practical  result,  expressed  in  loih 
guagc,  of  this  Poetic  Sentiment  in  certain  individuals, 
the  only  proper  method  of  testing  the  merits  of  a  poem 
is  by  measuring  its  capabilities  of  exciting  the  Poetic 
Sentiment  in  others.  And  to  this  end  we  have  many 
aids — in  observation,  in  experience,  in  ethical  analysis, 
and  in  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  Hence  the  Pods 
nascUur,  which  is  indisputably  true  if  we  consider  the 
Poetic  Sentiment,  becomes  the  merest  of  absurdities 
when  we  regard  it  in  reference  to  the  practical  result 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  man  highly  endowed 
with  the  powers  of  Causality — that  is  to  say,  a  man  of 
metaphysical  acumen — will,  even  with  a  very  deficient 
share  of  Ideality,  compose  a  finer  poem  (if  we  test  it, 
OS  we  should,  by  its  measure  of  exciting  the  Poetic 
Sentiment)  than  one  who,  without  such  metaphysical 
acumen,  shall  be  gifted,  in  the  most  extraordinary  de- 
gree, with  tlie  faculty  of  Ideality.  For  a  poem  is  not 
tlio  Poetic  faculty,  but  the  means  of  exciting  it  in  roan- 
kind.  Now  these  means  the  metaphysician  may  dis- 
cover by  analysis  of  tlieir  effects  in  other  cases  than 
his  own,  without  even  conceiving  the  nature  of  these 
effects — thus  arriving  at  a  result  which  the  unaided 
Ideality  of  his  competitor  would  be  utterly  unable, 
except  by  accident,  to  attain.  It  is  more  than  possible 
that  the  man  who,  of  all  writers,  living  or  dead,  has 
been  most  successful  in  writing  the  purest  of  all  poems— 
that  is  to  say,  poems  which  excite  most  purely,  most 
exclusively,  and  most  powerfully  the  imaginative  fitcul- 
ties  in  men— owed  his  extraordinary  and  almost  magical 
pre-eminence  rather  to  metaphysical  than  poetical  pow- 
ers. We  allude  to  the  author  of  Christabel,  of  the 
Rime  of  the  Auncient  Mariner,  and  of  Love — ^to  Cole- 
ridge— whose  head,  if  we  mistake  not  its  character, 
gave  no  great  phrenological  tokens  of  Ideality,  while 
the  organs  of  Causality  and  Comparison  were  most 
singularly  developed. 

Perhaps  at  this  particular  moment  there  are  no  Aiiie- 
rican  poems  held  in  so  high  estimation  by  our  country- 
men, as  the  poems  of  Drake,  and  of  Hallcck.  The  exei^ 
tions  of  Mr.  George  Dearborn  have  no  doubt  a  far  greater 
share  in  creating  this  feeling  than  the  lovers  of  literatore 
for  its  own  sake  and  spiritual  uses  would  be  willing  u> 
admit.  We  have  indeed  seldom  seen  more  beaaiifiil 
volumes  than  the  volumes  now  before  us.  But  an  ad- 
ventitious interest  of  a  loftier  nature — the  interest  of  the 
living  in  the  memory  of  the  beloved  dead— attaches  itself 
to  the  few  literary  remains  of  Drake.  The  poenis 
which  arc  now  given  to  us  with  his  name  are  nineteea 
in  number ;  and  whether  all,  or  whether  even  the  best 
of  his  writings,  it  is  our  present  purpose  to  speak  of 
these  alone,  since  upon  this  edition  his  poetical  repo- 
tation  to  all  time  will  most  probably  depend. 

It  is  only  lately  that  we  have  read  The  Ctipril  Fay, 
This  is  a  poem  of  six  hundred  and  forty  irregular  line^ 
generally  iambic,  and  divided  into  thirty  six  8tum9»  cf 
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unequal  length.  The  scene  of  the  narralive,  as  we  as- 
oertaia  from  the  single  line, 

The  moon  looks  down  on  old  Crmutt^ 

a  pfineipally  in  the  Ticinity  of  West  Point  on  the  Hud- 
ion.  The  plot  is  as  foHows.  An  Ouphe,  one  of  the  race 
of  Fairieii  has  "  broken  his  vestal  tow,** 

He  has  loTed  an  earthly  maid 
And  left  for  her  his  woodland  shade ; 
He  has  lain  ufton  her  lip  of  dew, 
And  sunned  him  in  her  eye  of  blue,  ^ 
Fann*d  her  cheek  with  his  wing  of  air, 
Ptay'd  with  the  ringleu  of  her  hair. 
And,  nestling  on  her  snowy  breast, 
Forgot  the  lily-king's  behest — 

in  dH)rt,he  has  broken  Fairy-law  in  beconung  enamored 
of  a  mortaL  The  result  of  this  misdemeanor  we  could 
not  express  so  well  as  the  poet,  and  will  therefore  make 
use  of  the  language  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Fairy- 
King  vbo  reprimands  the  criminaL 

Faiir!  Fairy !  list  and  mark, 

Tboa  hast  broke  thine  elfin  chain, 
Tbv  flame-wood  lamp  is  quench*d  and  dark 

And  thy  wings  are  dyed  with  a  deadly  stain. 

The  Ouphe  being  in  this  predicament,  it  has  be- 
come neoesBary  that  his  case  and  crime  should  be  in- 
Testigated  by  a  jury  of  his  fellows,  and  to  this  end  the 
"  shadowy  tribes  of  air'*  are  summoned  by  the  "  sentry 
cWc"  who  has  been  awakened  by  the  "  wood-tick" — 
are  summoned  wc  say  to  the  "elfin-court**  at  midnight 
to  hear  the  doom  of  the  Cvlprii  Fay. 

"  Had  a  stain  been  found  on  the  earthly  fair'*  whose 
blaodishmentB  so  bewildered  the  litie  Ouphe,  his  punish- 
ment bad  been  severe  indeed.  In  such  case  he  would 
have  been  (as  we  learn  from  the  Fairy  judge*s  exposi- 
tion of  the  criminal  code,) 

Tied  to  the  hornet's  shardy  wings ; 

Tossed  on  the  pricks  of  nettles'  stings ; 

Or  seven  long  ages  doomed  to  dwell 

With  the  lazy  worm  in  the  walnut  shell ; 

Or  every  night  to  writhe  and  bleed 

Beneath  the  tread  of  the  centipede ; 

Or  bound  in  a  cobweb  dungeon  dim. 

His  jailer  a  spider  hu^  and  grim. 

Amid  the  carrion  bodies  to  lie 

Of  the  wonn  and  the  bug  and  the  murdered  fly — 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  Culprit,  his  mistress  b 
proved  to  be  of  '*  sinless  mind"  and  under  such  redeem- 
ing circumstances  the  sentence  is,  mildly,  as  follows — 

Tbott  shah  seek  the  beach  of  sand 

Wbere  the  water  bounds  the  elfin  land, 

Thou  shalt  watch  the  oozy  brine 

Till  the  sturgeon  leaps  in  the  bright  moonshine, 

Then  dart  the  glistening  arch  below, 

And  catch  a  drop  from  his  silver  bow. 

♦  4  «  ♦  4t  * 

If  the  spray-bead  gem  be  won 
The  stain  of  thy  wing  is  washed  away, 

Bat  another  errand  must  be  done 
Ere  thy  crime  be  lost  for  aye : 

Thy  flame-wood  lamp  is  quenched  and  dark, 

Thon  must  re-illume  its  spark. 

Mount  ihy  steed  and  spur  him  high 

To  the  heaven's  blue  canopy : 

And  when  thou  seest  a  shooting  star 

FoUow  it  fiist  and  follow  it  far — 

The  last  faint  spark  of  its  burning  train 

Shall  light  the  elfin  lamp  again.** 

Upon  this  sin,  and  upon  this  sentence,  depends  the 
Web  of  the  narmtivc,  which  is  now  occupied  with  the 


elfin  difficulties  overcome  by  the  Ouphe  in  washing 
away  the  stain  of  his  wing,  and  re-illuming  his  flame- 
wood  lampi  His  soiled  pinion  having  lost  its  power, 
he  is  under  the  necessity  of  wending  his  way  on  foot 
from  the  Elfin  court  upon  Cronest  to  the  river  beach  at 
its  base.  His  path  is  encumbered  at  every  step  with 
"bog  and  briar,**  with  " brook  and  mire,**  with  "  beds 
of  tangled  fern,*'  with  "groves  of  nightshade,"  and  with 
the  minor  evils  of  ant  and  snake.  Happily,  however, 
a  spotted  toad  coming  in  sight,  our  adventurer  jumps 
upon  her  back,  and  "bridling  her  mouth  with  a  silk- 
weed  twist**  bounds  merrily  along 

Till  the  mountain's  magic  verge  is  past 
And  the  beach  of  sand  is  reached  at  lost. 

Alighting  now  from  his  "courser-toad**  the  Ouphe 
fulds  his  wings  around  his  bosom,  springs  on  a  rock, 
breathes  a  prayer,  throws  his  arms  above  his  head. 

Then  tosses  a  tiny  curve  in  air 
And  plunges  in  the  waters  blue. 

Here,  however,  a  host  of  difficulties  await  him  by 
far  too  multitudinous  to  enumerate.  We  will  content 
ourselves  with  simply  stating  the  names  of  his  most 
respectable  assailants.  These  are  the  "spirits  of  the 
waves'*  dressed  in  "  snail-plate  armor**  and  aided  by 
the  "mailed  shrimp,**  the  "prickly  prong,**  the  "blood- 
red  leech,**  the  "stony  star-fish,**  the  "jelhed  qnarl," 
the  "  soldier  crab,*'  and  the  "  lancing  squab.'*  But  the 
hopes  of  our  hero  are  high,  and  his  limbs  are  strong,  so 

He  spreads  his  arms  like  the  swallowTs  wing 
And  throws  his  feet  with  a  frog-like  fling. 

All,  however  is  to  no  purpose. 

On  his  thigh  the  leech  has  fixed  his  hold. 
The  quarrs  long  arms  are  round  him  roli'd, 
The  prickly  prong  has  pierced  his  skin. 
And  the  squab  has  thrown  his  javelin. 
The  gritty  star  has  rubb'd  him  raw. 
And  the  crnb  has  struck  with  his  giant  claw  ; 
He  bawls  with  rage,  and  he  shrieks  with  pain 
Re  strikes  ah>und  but  his  blows  are  vain — 

So  then. 

He  turns  him  round  and  flies  amain 
With  hurry  and  dash  to  the  beach  agam. 

Arrived  safely  on  land  our  Fairy  friend  now  gathers 
the  dew  from  the  "  sorrel-leaf  and  henbane-bud"  and 
bathing  therewith  his  wounds,  finally  ties  them  up  with 
cobweb.    Thus  recruited,  he 

treads  the  fetal  shore 

As  fresh  and  vigorous  as  before. 

At  length  espying  a  "  purple-muscle  shell**  upon  the 
beach,  he  determines  to  use  it  as  a  boot,  and  thus  evade 
the  animosity  of  the  water-spirits  whose  powers  extend 
not  above  the  wave.  Making  a  "  sculler's  notch"  in  the 
stern,  and  providing  himself  with  an  oar  of  the  bootle- 
blade,  the  Ouphe  a  second  time  ventures  upon  the  deep. 
His  perils  are  now  diminished,  but  still  great.  The  imps 
of  the  river  heave  the  billows  up  before  the  prow  of  the 
boat,  dash  the  surges  against  her  side,  and  strike  ogainst 
her  keel.  The  quarl  uprears  "  his  island-back"  in  her 
path,  and  the  scallop,  floating  in  the  rear  of  the  vessel, 
spotters  it  all  over  with  water.  Our  adventurer  however, 
Ixiils  it  out  with  thecolen  bell  (which  he  has  luckily  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  drop  from  tho 
silver  bow  of  the  sturgeon,)  and  keeping  his  little  bark 
warily  trimmed,  holds  on  his  counc  undiscomfited. 
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The  object  of  his  first  adventure  is  at  length  disco- 
vered in  a  "  brown-backed  sturgeon,**  who 

Like  the  heaven-shot  javelin 
Spring  above  the  waters  blue, 
And,  instant  as  the  8tar>faU  light 
Plunges  him  in  the  deep  again, 
But  leaves  an  arch  of  silver  bright. 
The  rainbow  of  the  moony  main. 

From  this  rainbow  our  Ouphe  succeeds  io  catching, 
by  means  of  his  colen-bell  cup,  a  ''droplet  of  the  spark- 
ling  dew.**    One  half  of  his  task  is  accordingly  dOne-r- 

His  wings  arc  pure,  for  the  gem  is  won. 

On  his  return  to  land,  the  ripples  divide  before  ^im, 
while  the  water-spirits,  so  rancorous  before,  are  obse- 
quiously attentive  to  his  comfort.  Having  tarried  a 
moment  on  the  beach  to  breathe  a  prayer,  he  "spreads 
his  wings  of  gilded  blue"  and  takes  his  way  to  the  elfin 
court — there  resting  until  the  cricket,  at  two  in  the 
morning,  rouses  him  up  for  the  second  portion  of  his 
penance. 

His  equipments  are  now  an  "acorn  helmet,'* a  "this- 
tle-down plume,"  a  corslet  of  the  **  wild-bee's'*  skin,  a 
cloak  of  the  "wings  of  butterflies,"  a  shield  of  the 
"  shell  of  the  lady-bug,"  for  lance  *'  the  sting  of  a  wasp," 
for  sword  a  "blade  of  grass,"  for  horse  "a  fire-fly," 
and  for  spurs  a  couple  of  "cockle  seed."  Thus  ac- 
coutred, 

'  Away  like  a  glance  of  thought  he  flies 
To  sicim  the  heavens  and  follow  far 
The  fiery  trail  of  the  rocket-star. 

In  the  Heavens  he  has  new  dangers  to  encounter. 
The  "shapes  of  air"  have  begun  their  work — a  "  drizzly 
mist"  is  cast  around  him — "  storm,  darkness,  sleet  and 
shade"  assail  him-r-"  shadowy  hands"  twitch  at  his 
bridle-rein — "  flame-shot  tongues'*  play  around  him — 
"  fiendish  eyes"  glafe  upon  him — and 

■Yells  of  rage  and  shrieks  of  fear 
Come  screaming  on  his  startled  ear. 

Still  our  adventurer  is  nothing  daunted. 

He  thrusts  before,  and  he  strikes  behind, 
Till  he  pierces  the  cloudy  bodies  through 
And  gashes  the  shadowy  limbs  of  wind, 

and  the  Elfin  makes  no  stop,  until  he  reaches  the  "bank 
of  the  milky  way."  He  there  checks  his  courser,  and 
watches  "for  the  glimpse  of  the  planet  shooL"  While 
thus  engaged,  however,  an  unexpected  adventure  befalls 
him.  He  is  approached  by  a  company  of  tlie  "sylphs 
of  Heaven  attired  in  sunset's  crimson  pall."  They 
dance  around  him,  and  "  skip  before  him  on  the  plain." 
One  receiving  his  "wasp-sting  lance,"  and  another 
taking  his  bridle-rein, 

With  warblings  wild  they  lead  him  on. 
To  where,  through  clouds  of  amber  seen, 

Studded  with  stars  resplendent  shone 
The  palace  of  the  sylphid  queen. 

A  glowing  description  of  the  queen's  beauty  follows ; 
and  as  the  form  of  an  eartlily  Fay  had  never  been  seen 
before  in  tlie  bowers  of  light,  she  is  represented  as 
falling  desperately  in  love  at  first  sight  with  our  adven- 
turous Ouphe.  He  returns  the  compliment  in  some 
measure,  of  course;  but,  altliough  "his  heart  bent  fit- 
fully," the  "  earthly  form  imprinted  there"  was  a  secu- 
rity against  a  too  vivid  imj)rc&sion.  He  declines,  con- 
sequently, the  invitation  of  the  queen  to  remain  with 
her  and  amuse  himself  by  "lying  within  the  fleecy 


drift,"  "  hanging  upon  the  rainbow's  rim,**  having  his 
"  brow  adorned  with  all  the  jewels  of  the  sky,*'"  nuing 
within  the  PJeiad  ring,"  "  resting  upon  Orion's  belt," 
"  riding  upon  the  lightning's  gleam,"  "dancing  upon 
the  orbed  moon,"  and  "  swimming  within  thft  milky 
way." 

Lady,  he  cries,  I  have  smrom  to-night 
On  the  word  of  a  fairy  knight 
To  do  my  sentence  task  anghU 

The  queen,  therefore,  contents  herself  with  bidding 
the  Fay  an  aflfectionate  farewell — shaving  first  directed 
him  carefully  to  that  particular  portion  of  the  sky 
where  a  star  is  about  to  Ml  He  reaches  this  point 
in  safety,  and  in  despite  of  the  "  fiends  of  the  cload" 
who  "  bellow  very  loud,"  succeeds  finally  in  catching  a 
"glimmering  spark"  with  which  he  returns  triumphant- 
ly to  Fairy-land.  The  poem  closes  with  an  Io  Paean 
chaunted  by  tlie  elves  in  honor  of  these  glorious  ad- 
ventures. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  from  among  ten  readers 
of  the  Culprit  Fayt  nine  would  immediately  pronounce 
it  a  poem  betokening  the  most  extraordinary  powers  of 
imagination,  and  of  these  nine,  perhaps  five  or  six,  poets 
themselves,  and  fully  impressed  with  the  truth  of  what 
we  have  already  assumed,  that  Ideality  is  indeed  the 
soul  of  the  Poetic  Sentiment,  would  feel  embamssed 
between  a  half-consciousness  that  they  ^mghl  to  ad- 
mire the  production,  and  a  wonder  that  they  do  ntL 
This  embarrassment  would  then  arise  from  an  indistinct 
conception  of  the  results  in  which  Ideality  is  rendered 
manifest.  Of  these  results  some  few  are  seen  in  the 
Culprit  Fay,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  utterly  destitute 
of  any  evidence  of  imagination  whatever.  Tlie  genenl 
character  of  the  poem  will,  we  think,  be  sufficiently  un- 
derstood by  any  one  who  may  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  read  our  foregoing  compendium  of  the  narrative.  It 
will  be  there  seen  that  what  is  so  frequently  termed  the 
imaginative  power  of  this  story,  lies  especially — ^we 
should  have  rather  said  is  thought  to  lie — ^in  tKe  passages 
we  have  quoted,  or  in  others  of  a  precisely  similar  na* 
ture.  These  passages  embody,  principally,  mere  spe- 
cifications of  qualities,  of  habiliments,  of  punishments, 
of  occupations,  of  circumstances  &c,  which  the  poet  has 
believed  in  unison  with  the  size,  firstly,  and  secondly 
with  the  nature  of  his  Fairies.  To  all  which  may  be 
added  specifications  of  otlier  animal  existences  (such  as 
the  toad,  the  beetle,  the  lance-fly,  the  fire-fly  and  the 
like)  supposed  also  to  be  in  accordance.  An  example 
will  best  illustrate  our  meaning  upon  this  point — we 
take  it  from  page  20. 

He  put  his  acorn  helmet  on  ; 

It  was  plumed  of  the  silk  of  the  thistle  down : 

The  corslet  plate  that  guarded  his  breast 

Was  once  the  wild  bee  s  golden  vest ; 

His  cloak  of  a  thousand  mingled  dyes. 

Was  formed  of  the  wings  of  butterflies; 

His  shield  was  the  shell  of  a  lady-bug  queen, 

Studs  of  gold  on  a  ground  of  green  ;^ 

And  the  quivering  lance  which  he  brandished  bright 

Was  the  sting  of  a  wasp  he  had  slain  in  fight 

We  shall  now  be  understood.  Were  any  of  the  admirers 
of  the  Culprit  Fay  asked  their  opinion  of  these  lines, 
they  would  most  probably  speak  in  high  terms  of  die 
imagintUion  they  display.    Yet  let  the  most  stolid  sad 


«  Cheenat  color,  or  more  slack, 
Odd  upon  a  ground  of  black. 
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the  most  oonfesaedly  unpoeticai  of  these  admirers  only 
try  the  experiment,  and  he  will  find,  possibly  to  his  ex- 
treme surprise,  that  he  himself  will  have  no  difficulty 
whateTer  io  sabstituting  for  the  equipments  of  the  Fairy, 
asasagDedby  the  poet,  other  equipmenta  equally  com- 
ibrtable,  no  douU,  and  equally  in  unison  with  the  pre- 
eooectTed  size,  diaracter,  and  other  qualities  of  the 
capped.  Why  we  could  accoutre  him  as  well  our- 
sdre»— let  us  see. 

HiablQe-bell  helmet,  we  have  heard, 

Was  ptnmed  with  the  down  of  the  humming-bird, 

The  corslet  on  his  bosom  bold 

Wasooee  the  locust's  coat  of  gold, 

Hia  cioak,  of  a  thousand  mingled  hues, 

Was  the  veUet  violet,  wet  with  dews, 

His  tai]get  was  the  crescent  shell 

Of  the  small  sea  Sidrophel, 

And  a  glittering  beam  from  a  maiden's  eye 

Was  ths  lance  which  he  proudly  wav'd  on  high. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  only  requisite  for  writing  verses 
of  this  natare,  ad  lUritmn,  is  a  tolerable  acquaintance 
irith  the  qualities  of  the  objects  to  be  detailed,  and  a 
very  moderate  endowment  of  the  faculty  of  Compari- 
auo^which  is  the  chief  constituent  of  Fancy  or  the 
powers  of  combination.  A  thousand  such  lines  may 
be  compoaed  without  exercising  in  the  least  degree  the 
Poetic  Sentiment,  which  is  Ideality,  Imagination,  or  the 
creative  ability.  And,  as  we  have  before  said,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Culprit  fay  is  occupied  with 
these,  or  similar  things,  and  upon  such,  depends  very 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  its  reputation.  We  select 
another  example  from  page  25. 

But  oh  I  how  fair  the  shape  that  lay 

Beneath  a  rainbow  bending  bright, 
Sheseem'd  to  the  entranced  Fay 

The  loveliest  of  the  forms  of  light; 
Her  mantle  was  the  purple  rolled 

At  twilight  in  the  west  afar ; 
*Twas  tied  with  threads  of  dawning  gold. 

And  buttoned  with  a  sparkling  star. 
Her  face  was  like  the  lily  roon 

That  veils  the  vestal  planet's  hue ; 
Her  eyes,  two  beamlets  from  the  moon 

Set  floating  in  the  welkin  blue. 
Her  hair  is  like  the  sunny  beam. 
And  the  diamond  gems  which  round  it  gleam 
Are  the  pare  drops  of  dewy  even, 
Tluit  ne'er  have  left  their  native  heaven. 

Here  again  the  fiiculty  of  Comparison  is  alone  exer- 
cised, and  no  mind  possessing  the  faculty  in  any  ordi- 
nary degree  would  find  a  difficulty  in  substituting  for 
the  materials  employed  by  the  poet  other  materials 
equally  as  good.  But  viewed  as  mere  efforts  of  the 
Fancy  and  without  reference  io  Ideality,  the  lines  just 
quoted  are  much  worse  than  those  which  were  taken 
from  page  20.  A  congruity  was  observable  in  the 
accoutrements  of  the  Ouphe,  and  we  had  nu  trouble 
in  forming  a  distinct  conception  of  his  appearance  when 
so  accoutred.  But  the  most  vivid  powers  of  Comparison 
can  attach  no  definitive  idea  to  even  *'  the  loveliest  form 
of  light,"  when  habited  in  a  mantle  of  ''rolled  purple 
tied  with  threads  of  dawn  and  buttoned  with  a  star," 
and  sitting  at  the  same  time  under  a  rainbow  with 
"  beanilct'*  eyes  and  a  visage  of  "  lily  roon." 

Bat  if  these  things  evince  no  Ideality  in  their  author, 
do  they  not  excite  it  in  others  ? — if  so,  w^e  must  con- 
clude, that  without  being  himself  imbued  with  the  Poetic 
Sentiment,  he  has  still  succeeded  in  writing  a  fine  poem 


— a  supposition  as  we  have  before  endeavored  to  show, 
not  altogether  paradoxical    Most  assuredly  we  think 
not    In  the  case  of  a  great  majority  of  readers  the 
only  sentiment  aroused  by  compositions  of  this  order 
is  a  species  of  vague  wonder  at  the  writer's  tngenioly, 
and  it  is  this  indeterminate  sense  of  wonder  which 
passes  but  too  frequently  current  for  the  proper  influ- 
ence of  the  Poetic  power.    For  our  own  parts  we  plead 
guilty  to  a  predominant  sense  of  the  ludicrous  while 
occupied  in  the  perusal  of  the  poem  before  us — ^a  sense 
whose  promptings  we  sincerely  and  honestly  endeavor- 
ed to  quell,  perhaps  not  altogether  successfully,  while 
penning  our  compend  of  the  narrative.    That  a  feeling 
of  this  nature  is  utterly  at  war  with  the  Poetic  Senti- 
ment, will  not  be  disputed  by  those  who  comprehend 
the  character  of  the  sentiment  itself.    This  charaQter 
is  finely  shadowed  out  in  that  popular  although  vague 
idea  so  prevalent  throughout  all  time,  that  a  species  of 
melancholy  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  higher 
manifestations  of  the  beautiful.    But  with  the  numerous 
and  seriously-adduced  inopngruities  of  the  Culprit  Fay, 
we  find  it  generally  impossible  to  connect  other  ideas 
than  those  of  the  ridiculous.    We  are  bidden,  in  the 
first  place,  and  in  a  tone  of  sentiment  and  language 
adapted  to  the  lofliest  breathings  of  the  Muse,  to  ima- 
gine a  race  of  Fairies  in  the  vicinity  of  West  PoinU 
We  are  told,  with  a  grave  air,  of  their  camp,  of  their 
king,  and  especially  of  tlieir  sentry,  who  is  a  wood- 
tick.    We  are  informed  that  an  Ouphe  of  about  an  inch 
in  height  has  committed  a  deadly  sin  in  falling  in  love 
with  a  mortal  maiden,  whor  may,  very  possiBIy,  be  six 
feet  in  her  stockings.  -  The  consequence  to  the  Ouphe 
is — what?  Why,  that  he  has  "dyed  his  wings," "broken 
his  elfin  chain,"  and  "  quenched  his  flame- wood  lamp." 
And  he  is  therefore  sentenced  to  what?  To  catch  a* 
spark  from  the  tail  of  a  falling  &tar,  and  a  drop  of  water 
from  the  belly  of  a  sturgeon.    What  are  his  equipments 
for  the  first  adventure  7  An  acorn  helmet,  a  thistle-down 
plume,  a  butterfly  cloak,  a  lady-bug  shield,  cockle-seed 
il{)urs,  and  a  fire- fly  horse.    How  does  he  ride  to  the 
second?  On  the  back  of  a  bull-frog.    What  are  his 
opponents  in  the  one  ?  "  Drizzly  mists,"  "  sulphur  and 
smoke,"  "  shadowy  hands"  and  "  flame-shot  tongues." 
What  in   the  other?    "Mailed  shrimps,"  "prickly 
prongs,"  "  blood-red  leeches,"  "jellied  quarls,"  "  stony 
star  fishes,"  "  lancing  squabs"  and  "  soldier  crabs."    Is 
that  all?   No — Although  only  an  inch  high  he  is  in 
imminent  danger  of  seduction  from  a  "sylphid  queen," 
dressed  in  a  mantle  of  "rolled  purple,"  "tied  with 
threads  of  dawning  gold,"  "  buttoned  with  a  sparkling 
star,"  and  sitting  under  a  rainbow  with  "  beamlct  eyes" 
and  a  countenance  of  "  lily  roon."    In  our  account  of 
all  this  matter  we  have  had  reference  to  the  book — and 
to  the  book  alone.    It  will  be  difficult  to  prove  us  guilty 
in  any  degree  of  distortion  or  exaggeration.    Yet  such 
are  the  puerilities  we  daily  find  ourselves  called  upon 
to  admire,  as  among  the  loftiest  efforts  of  the  human 
mind,  and  which  not  to  assign  a  rank  with  the  proud 
trophies  of  the  matured  and  vigorousgenius  of  England, 
is  to  prove  ourselves  at  once  a  fool,  a  maligncr,  and 
no  patriot.'*' 

*  A  review  of  Orake*8  poenu,  emanating  from  one  of  our 
proudeM  Unirenitiea,  doea  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing language  in  relation  to  the  Culprit  Fajf.  "  J(  t*,  to  toy 
the  Uatty  an  elegant  produetiimi  the  pwe$t  fpecimen  of  Ideality 
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As  an  instance  of  what  may  be  termed  the  sublimely 
ridiculous  we  quote  the  following  lines  from  page  17. 

With  sweeping  tail  and  quivering  fiB, 
Through  the  wave  the  sturgeon  flew, 

And  like  the  heaven-shot  javelin, 
He  sprung  above  the  waters  blue. 

Instant  as  the  stac^fall  light, 

He  plunged  into  the  deep  asain. 
But  lett  an  arch^of  silver  bright 

The  rainbow  of  the  moony  main. 

H  was  a  strange  and  lovdy  sigkt 

To  see  the  puny  goblin  there  ; 
He  seemed  an  angel  fonn  of  light 

With  azure  wing  and  sunny  hair. 

Throned  oti  a  elimd  of  jntrptefair 
Circled  with  blue  and  edged  with  white  " 

And  sitting  at  the  fall  of  even 

Beneath  the  bow  of  summer  heaven. 

The  verses  here  italicized,  if  considered  without' their 
context,  have  a  certain  air  of  dignity,  elegance,  and  chas- 
tity of  thought.  If  however  we  apply  the  context,  wc 
are  immediately  overwhelmed  with  the  grotesque.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  without  laughing,  such  expressions 
as  "  It  was  a  strange  and  lovely  sight" — "  He  seemed 
an  angel  form  of  light" — <<And  sitting  at  the  fall  of 
even,  beneath  the  bow  of  summer  heaven"  to  a  Fairy — 
a  goblin — an  Ouphe^— halfan  inch  high,  dressed  in  an 
acorn  helmet  and  butterfly-cloak,  and  sitting  on  the 
water  in  a  muscle-shell,  with  a  "  brown-backed  stur- 
geon" turning  somersets  over  his  head. 

In  a  world  where  evil  is  a  mere  consequence  of  good, 
and  good  a  mere  consequence  of  evil — ^in  short  where 
aU  of  which  we  have  any  conception  is  good  or  bad  only 
by  comparison — we  liavo  never  yet  been  fully  able  to 
appreciate  the  validity  of  that  decision  which  would 
debar  the  critic  from  enforcing  upon  his  readers  the  me- 
rits or  demeriu  of  a  work  by  placing  it  in  juxta-posi- 
tkm  witli  another.  It  seems  to  us  that  an  adage  based 
in  the  purest  ignorance  has  had  more  to  do  with  this 
popular  feeling  than  any  just  reason  founded  upon  com- 
mon sense.  Thinking  thus,  we  shall  have  no  scruple  in 
illustrating  our  opinion  in  regard  to  what  is  not  Ideality 
or  the  Poetic  Power,  by  an  example  of  what  is*  We 
have  already  given  the  description  of  the  Sylphid  Clueen 
in  the  Culprit  Fay,  In  the  Q^ueen  Mab  of  ShcUey  a  Fairy 
ia  thus  introduced — 

Those  who  had  looked  upon  the  sight, 
Passing  all  human  glory, 
Saw  not  the  yellow  moon, 
Saw  not  the  mortal  scene. 
Heard  not  the  night  wind  s  rush, 
Heard  not  an  earthly  sound. 
Saw  but  the'  fairy  pageant, 
Heard  but  the  heavenly  strains 
That  filled  the  lonely  dwelling— 

and  thus  described — 

we  have  ever  met  withf  awtlaitiing  in  each  incident  c  ma$t  hewitek- 
ing  interetL  Itt  very  titUi$  enough,"  be.  ke.  Wc  quote  these 
expressions  aa  a  fair  specimen  of  the  general  unphilosophical 
and  adulator  J  tenor  of  our  criticism. 

^  As  examples  of  entire  poems  of  the  purest  Ideality,  we 
would  cite  the  Prometheus  Vinctu*  of  JEscliylas,  the  Jn/emoof 
Dante,  Cervantes*  Destruction  of  Numanticj  the  Comutof  Mil- 
ton, Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock^  Burns'  Turn  0*Shantery  the  Jlmi- 
dent  Mariner,  the  Christabel,  and  the  Ki^la  Khan  of  Coleridge ; 
and  most  especially  tlie  Sensitive  Plant  of  Shelley,  and  the 
Nightingale  of  Keats.  We  have  seen  American  poema  evinckig 
the  faculty  in  the  highest  degree. 


The  Fairy's  frame  was  slight ;  yon  fibroos  cknd 
That  catches  but  the  palest  tinge  of  even,  _ 
And  which  the  strainmg  eye  can  hardly  seize 
When  melting  into  eastern  twilight's  shadow. 
Were  scarce  so  thin,  so  slight;  rat  the  fair  star 
That  gems  the  glittering  coronet  of  mom. 
Sheds  not  a  light  so  mildf  so  powetfid. 
As  that  io4tcA,  bursting  fnum  Vu  Fmrj^sfonH, 
Spread  a  purpureal  halo  round  the  bcoMj 

Yet  with  an  undulating  motion, 

Swayed  to  her  outHtie  gracefyUy, 

In  these  exquisite  lines  the  Faculty  of  mere  Compari- 
son is  but  little  exercised — that  of  Ideality  in  awoader^ 
ful  degree.  It  is  probable  that  in  a  similar  case  the  poet 
we  are  now  reriewing  would  have  formed  the  face  of 
the  Fairy  of  the  "  fibrous  doud,"  her  arms  of  the  '^  pate 
tinge  of  even,"  her  eyes  of  the  "  fair  stars,*^  and  her 
body  of  the  **  twilight  shadow."  Having  so  done,  his 
admirers  would  have  congratulated  him  upon  his  taiagv 
nation,  not  taking  the  trouble  to  think  that  they  them- 
selves could  at  any  moment  ttno^e  a  Fairy  of  materials 
equally  as  good,  and  conveying  an  equally  distinct  idea. 
Their  mistake  would  be  precisely  analogous  to  that  of 
many  a  schoolboy  who  admires  the  imagination  dis- 
played in  Jack  the  Giant-KilUry  and  is  finally  rejoiced 
at  discovering  his  own  imagination  to  surpass  that  of 
the  author,  since  tlie  monsters  destroyed  by  Jack  are 
only  about  forty  feet  in  height,  and  be  himself  has  no 
trouble  in  imagining  some  of  one  hundred  and  forty.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Fairy  of  Shelley  is  not  a  mere  coin- 
pound  of  incongruous  natural  objects,  inartificially  put 
together,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  moral  sentiment— 
but  a  being,  in  the  illustration  of  whose  nature  some 
physical  elements  are  used  collaterally  as  adjuncts,  while 
the  main  conception  springs  inunediately  or  Ihta  appa- 
rentiy  apiings,  from  the  brain  of  the  poet,  enveloped  io 
the  moral  sentiments  of  grace,  of  color,  of  motion— of 
the  beautiful,  of  the  mystical,  of  the  august — in  short 
of  the  idetd.* 

It  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  deny  that  in  the  Cd- 
prit  Fay  are  passages  of  a  different  order  from  those  to 
which  we  have  objected — passages  evincing  a  degree  of 
imagination  not  to  be  discovered  in  the  plot,conccplioa, 
or  general  execution  of  the  poem.  The  c^iening  suinzs 
will  afford  us  a  tolerable  example. 

*Tis  the  middle  watch  of  a  summer's  night — 

The  earth  is  dat'k,  but  the  heavens  are  bright 

Naught  is  seen  in  the  vault  on  high 

But  Sic  moon,  and  the  stars,  and  liie  cloudless  &ky, 

And  the  flood  which  rolls  it.s  milky  hue 

A  river  of  light  on  the  welkin  blue. 

The  moon  looks  down  on  old  Croncst, 

She  mellows  the  shades  of  his  shngs^y  breast. 

And  seems  his  huge  grey  form  to  Uirow 

In  a  silver  cone  on  the  wave  below  ; 

His  sides  are  broken  by  spots  of  shade. 

By  the  walnut  bough  and  the  cedar  made. 

And  through  tlieir  cl listen nc^  branches  dark 

Glimmers  and  dies  the  fire- fly's  spark — 

Like  starry  twinkles  that  momently  break 

Through  the  rifls  of  the  gathering  tempest  rack. 

There  is  Ideality  in  these  lines—but  except  io  the 
case  of  the  words  italicized — it  is  Ideality  notrfakisi 
order.    We  have  it  is  true,  a  collection  of  natuni  ob- 

*  Among  things,  which  not  only  in  our  optnion,  bat  in  the  npt- 
nion  of  far  wiser  asd  beUer  men,  are  to  be  ranked  with  the  mere 
prettinesses  of  the  Muse,  are  the  positive  similes  so  abun(<ai<<  >n 
the  writings  of  amiquhy ,  and  so  mach  iaaisted  upon  by  the  crit-^  ^ 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
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jecLs,  eaeh  iodiTidually  of  great  beauty,  and,  if  actually 
seen  as  ia  natare,  capable  ofexciting  in  any  mind,  through 
the  means  of  the  Poetic  Sentiment  more  or  less  inherent 
ID  all,  a  certain  sense  of  the  beautiful.    But  to  view  such 
ftatoral  objects  as  they  exist,  and  to  behold  them  through 
the  medium  of  words,  are  different  things.    Let  us  pur- 
sue the  idea  that  such  a  collection  as  we  have  here  will 
ptDduee,  of  necessity,  the  Poetic  Sentiment,  and  we 
TOAy  as  well  make  up  our  minds  to  believe  that  a  cata- 
logue of  such  expressions  as  moon,  sky,  trees,  rivers, 
mountains  Sec,  shall   be  capable  of  exciting  it, — it  is 
merely  an  extension  of  the  principle.    But  in  the  line 
"the  esTth is  dark,  but  the  heavens  are  bright"  besides 
the  s-fflpie  mention  of  the  '*  dark  eartli"  and  the  "  bright 
heai-en,'*  we  have,  directly,  the  moi-al  sentiment  of  the 
bri£:lancss  of  the  sky  compensating  for  the  darkness  of 
the  earth — and  thus^  indirectly,  of  the  happiness  of  a 
future  stale  compensating  for  the  miseries  of  a  present. 
Ail  this  is  effected  by  the  simple  introduction  of  the 
wonl  hut  between  the  "  dark  heaven'*  and  the  *'  bright 
earth" — this  introdoction,  however,  was  prompted  by 
the  Poetic  Sentiment,  and  by  the  Poetic  Sentiment  alone. 
The  case  is  analogous  in  the  expression  "glimmers  and 
dies,**  where  the  imagination  is  exalted  by  the  moral 
sentiment  of  beauty  heightened  in  dissolution. 

In  one  or  two  shorter  passages  of  the  Culprit  Fay  the 
poet  will  recognize  the  purely  ideal,  and  be  able  at  a 
glance  to  distinguish  it  from  that  baser  alloy  upon  which 
we  bare  descanted.  We  give  them  without  farther 
comment. 

The  winds  ore  toAtjf,  and  the  owl  is  still 

The  bat  in  the  shelvy  rock  ia  hid 
And  naught  is  heard  on  the  lonely  hill 
Bui  the  cricket's  chirp  and  the  answer  akriU 

Of  the  gauze-winged  katy-did  ; 
And  the  plaint  of  the  wailing  whippoorwill 

Who  mourns  unatenj  and  ceaseless  sings 
Ever  a  note  of  wail  and  wo — 

Up  to  the  Taulted  firmament 
His  path  the  fire-fly  courser  bent. 
And  at  every  gallop  on  the  wind 
Hejbmg  a  glUiering  spark  behind. 

He  blessed  the  force  of  the  charmed  line, 
And  he  banned  the  water-goblins'  spite. 
For  he  saw  around  in  the  sweet  moonshvu. 
Their  lUtie  wee  faces  above  the  brine^ 
Giggling  and  laughing  with  all  their  might 
At  the  piteous  hap  of  the  Fairy  wight. 

The  poem'  "  To  a  Friend'^  consists  of  fourteen  Spen- 
serian stanzas.  They  arc  fine  spirited  verses,  and  pro- 
bably were  not  supposed  by  their  author  to  be  more. 
Stanza  the  fourth,  although  beginning  nobly,  concludes 
with  thatTcry  common  exemplification  of  the  bathos, 
the  illustrating  natural  objects  of  beauty  or  grandeur  by 
reference  to  the  tinsel  of  artificiality. 

Oh !  for  a  seat  on  Appalachia's  brow, 
That  I  mi|^ht  scan  the  glorious  prospects  round, 
"Wild  waving  woods,  and  rolling  floods  below. 
Smooth  level  glades  and  fields  with  grain  embrowned, 
High  heaving  hills,  with  tufted  forests  crowned. 
Rearing  their  tall  tops  to  the  heaven's  blue  dome, 
And  emerald  isles,  ^t^  banners  green  unwound. 
Floating  aUmg  tht  lake,  while  round  them  roam 
Bright  helms  of  biUawy  6(ue,  and  plumes  of  dancing  foam. 

In  iheExiraeU  from  Leon  f  are  passages  not  often  sur- 
pa.^aed  in  vigor  of  passionate  thought  and  expression — 
and  which  induce  us  to  believe  not  only  that  their  au- 


thor would  have  succeeded  better  in  prose  romance  than 
in  poetry,  but  that  his  attention  would  have  naturally 
fallen  into  the  former  direclioni  had  the  Destroyer x)nly 
spared  him  a  little  longer. 

This  poem  contains  also  lines  of  far  greater  poetic 
power  than  any  to  be  found  in  the  Culprit  Fay,  For 
example — 

The  stars  have  lit  in  heaven  tlieir  lamps  of  gold, 
The  viewless  dew  falls  lightly  on  the  world  ; 
The  gentle  air  that  soflhj  sweeps  the  leaves 
A  strain  of  faint  unearthly  music  weaves  : 
As  when  the  harp  of  heaven  remotely  plays. 
Or  cygnets  wail — or  son;;  of  sorrmcing  fays 
That^dt  amid  the  moonshine  glimmerings  pale. 
On  wings  of  woven  air  in  some  enchanted  vale.'*' 

^'^lagara  is  objectionable  in  many  respects,  and  in 
none  more  so  than  in  its  frequent  inversions  of  language, 
and  the  artificial  character  of  its  vei-sification.  The 
invocation. 

Roar,  raging  torrent!  and  thou,  mighty  river, 
Pour  thy  white  foam  on  the  valley  below  ! 
Frown  ye  dark  mountains,  &c. 

is  ludicrous — and  nothing  more.  In  general,  all  such 
invocations  have  an  air  of  the  burlesque.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  we  may  fancy  the  majestic  Niagara  re- 
plying, "  Most  assuredly  I  will  roar,  whether,  worm ! 
thou  tellest  me  or  not." 

The  mSmerican  Flag  commences  with  a  collection  of 
those  bald  conceits,  which  we  have  already  shown  to 
have  no  dependence  whatever  upon  the  Poetic  Power 
— springing  altogether  from  Comparison. 

When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height 

Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air. 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 
She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies. 
And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light ; 
Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun 
She  called  her  eagle  bearer  down 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 

T)ic  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

^Let  us  reduce  all  this  to  plain  English,  and  we  have — 
what  ?  Why,  a  flag,  consisting  of  the  "  azure  robe  of 
night,"  "set  with  stars  of  glory,"  interspersed  with 
"streaks  of  morning  light,"  relieved  with  a  few  pieces 
of  "the  milky  way,"  and  the  whole  carried  by  an 
"  eagle  bearer,"  that  is  to  say,  an  eagle  ensign,  who 
bears  aloft  this  "symbol  of  our  chosen  land"  in  his 
"mighty  hand,"  by  which  we  are  to  understand  his  claw. 
In  the  second  stanza,  the  "thunder-drum  of  Heaven" 
is  bathetic  and  grotesque  in  the  highest  degree— «  com* 
mingling  of  the  most  sublime  music  of  Heaven  with  the 
most  utterly  contemptible  and  common-place  of  Earth. 
The  two  concluding  verses  are  in  a  better  spirit,  and 
might  almost  be  supposed  to  be  from  a  different  hand. 
The  images  contained  in  the  lines. 

When  Death  careering  on  the  gale 
Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail. 
And  friiihted  waves  rush  wildly  back, 
Before  the  broadside's  reeling  rack, 

are  of  the  highest  order  of  Ideality.    The  deficieneies 

*  The  expression  "  woven  air,"  much  insisted  upon  by  the 
friends  of  Drake,  seems  to  be  accredited  to  him  ss  original  It 
is  to  be  found  in  msny  English  writers— and  can  be  traced  back 
to  Apuieius  who  calls  fine  drapery  ventum  testUem, 
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of  the  whole  poem  may  be  best  estimated  by  reading 
it  in  conncciion  with  *'  Scots  wha  hae,**  with  the  "  Ma- 
liners  of  England,"  Or  with  **Hohenlinden."  It  is 
indebted  for  its  high  and  most  ondeseired  reputation  to 
our  patriotism — not  to  our  judgment. 

The  remaining  poems  in  Mr.  Dearborn's  edition  of 
Drake,  are  three  Songs ;  Lines  in  an  Album ;  Lines  to 
a  Lady ;  Lines  on  leaving  New  Rochelle ;  Hope ;  A 

Fragment;  To ;  Lines;  To  Eva;  To  a  Lady; 

To  Sarah ;  and  Bronx.  These  arc  all  poems  of  little 
compass,  and  with  ttie  exception  of  Bronx  and  a  portion 
of  the  Fragment,  they  have  no  character  distinctive  from 
the  mass  of  our  current  poetical  literature.  Bronx,  how- 
ever, is  in  our  opinion,  not  only  the  best  of  the  writings 
of  Drake,  but  altogether  a  lofty  and  beautiful  poem,  upon 
which  his  admirers  would  do  better  to  found  a  hope  of 
the  writer's  ultimate  reputation  than  upon  the  nimseries 
of  the  Culprit  Fay.  In  the  Fragment  is  to  be  found  the 
finest  individual  passage  in  the  volume  before  us,  and 
we  quote  it  as  a  proper  finale  to  our  Review. 

Yes  I  thou  art  lovelier  now  than  ever ; 

How  sweet  'twould  be  when  all  the  air 
Jn  moonlight  ammSy  along  thy  river 

To  couch  upon  the  grass,  and  hear 
Niagara's  everlasting  voice 

Far  in  the  deep  blue  west  away  ; 
That  dreamy  and  poetic  noise 

We  mark  not  in  the  glare  of  day, 
Oh  !  how  unlike  its  torrent-cry, 

When  o'er  the  brink  the  tide  is  driven, 
Jie  if  the  vast  and  sheeted  sky 

In  thunder  Jell  from  Heaven, 


Halleck's  poetical  powers  appear  to  us  essentially 
inferior,  upon  the  whole,  to  those  of  his  friend  Drake. 
He  has  written  nothing  at  all  comparable  to  Bronx. 
By  the  hackneyed  phrase,  sportive  elegance,  we  might 
possibly  designate  at  once  the  general  character  of  his 
writings  and  the  very  loftiest  praise  to  which  he  is 
justly  entitled. 

Mnwiek  Castle  is  an  irregular  poem  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  lines — was  written,  as  we  are  inform- 
ed, in  October  1822 — and  is  descriptive  of  a  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  Northumberlandshire, 
England.  The  effect  of  the  first  stanza  is  materially 
impaired  by  a  defect  in  its  grammatical  arrangemenL 
The  fine  lines, 

Home  of  the  Percy's  high-bom  race. 
Home  of  their  beautiful  and  brave, 

Alike  their  birth  and  burial  place. 
Their  cradle  and  their  grave  I 

are  of  the  nature  of  an  invocation,  and  thus  require  a 
continuation  of  the  address  to  the  "  Home,  &c."  We 
are  consequently  disappointed  when  the  stanza  pro- 
ceeds with — 

Still  sternly  o'er  the  castle  gate 
Their  house's  Lion  stands  in  state 

As  in  his  proud  departed  hours ; 
And  warriors  frown  in  stone  on  high. 
And  feudal  banners  "  flout  the  sky" 

Above  his  princely  towers. 

The  objects  of  allusion  here  vary,  in  an  awkward  man- 
ner, from  the  castle  to  the  Lion,  and  from  the  Lion  to 
the  towers.  By  writing  the  verses  thus  the  difficulty 
would  be  remedied. 

Still  sternly  o'er  the  castle  gate 
Thy  house's  Lion  stands  in  state. 


As  in  his  proud  departed  hours; 
V  And  warriors  frown  m  stone  on  high. 
And  feudal  banners  '*  flout  the  sky* 
Above  thy  princely  towers. 

The  second  stanza,  without  evincing  in  any  measure 
the  loftier  powers  of  a  poet,  has  that  quiet  air  of  grace, 
both  in  thought  and  expression,  which  seems  to  be  the 
prevailing  feature  of  the  Muse  of  Halleck. 

A  e;entle  hill  its  side  inclines. 

Lovely  in  England's  fadeless  green. 
To  meet  the  qutet  stream  which  winds 

Through  this  romantic  scene 
As  silently  and  sweetly  still, 
As  when,  at  evening,  on  that  hill. 

While  summer's  wind  blew  soft  and  k>w, 
Seated  by  gallant  Hotspur's  side 
His  Katnerine  was  a  happy  bride 

A  thousand  years  ago. 

There  are  one  or  two  brief  passages  in  the  poem 
evincing  a  degree  of  rich  imagination  not  elsewhere 
perceptible  throughout  the  book.    For  example^ 

Gaze  on  the  Abbey's  ruined  pile: 
Does  not  the  succoring  Ivy  keeping. 

Her  watch  around  it  seem  to  smile 
As  o'er  a  lov'd  one  sleeping? 

and, 

One  solitary  turret  gray 

Siill  tells  in  melancholy  glory 
The  legend  of  the  Cheviot  day. 

The  commencement  of  the  fourth  stanza  ia  of  the 
highest  order  of  Poetry,  and  partakes,  in  a  happy 
manner,  of  that  quaintness  of  expression  so  effective  aa 
adjunct  to  Ideality,  when  employed  by  the  Shelleys, 
the  Coleridgcs  and  the  Tennysons,  but  so  frequenily 
debased,  and  rendered  ridiculous,  by  the  herd  of  brain- 
less imitators. 

Wild  roses  by  the  Abbey  towers 

Are  gay  in  their  young  bud  and  bloom : 

They  were  bom  of  a  race  qf  funeral  flowers. 

That  garlanded  in  long-gone  hours, 
A  Templar's  knightly  tomb. 

The  tone  employed  in  the  concluding  portions  of 
Alnwick  Castle,  is,  we  sincerely  think,  reprehensible, 
and  unworthy  of  Halleck.  No  true  poet  can  unite  in 
any  manner  the  low  burlesque  with  the  ideal,  and  not 
be  conscious  of  incongruity  and  of  a  profanation.  Such 
verses  as 

Men  in  the  coal  and  cattle  line 
From  Teviot's  bard  and  hero  land, 
From  royal  Berwick's  beach  of  sand, 
From  Wooller,  Morpeth,  Hexham,  and 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 

may  lay  claim  to  oddity — but  no  more.  These  thin^ 
are  the  defects  and  not  the  beauties  of  Don  JiMn.  They 
are  totally  out  of  keeping  with  the  graceful  and  delicate 
manner  of  the  initial  portions  of  Mtwidk  Costli,  and 
serve  dfi  better  purpose  than  to  deprive  the  entire  poeo 
of  all  unity  of  efiecL  If  a  poet  must  be  fiircicsl,  let 
him  be  just  that,  and  nothing  else.  To  be  drolly  kd* 
timental  is  bad  enough,  as  we  have  just  seen  in  certain 
passages  of  the  Culprii  Fay,  but  to  be  sentioientaUy 
droll  is  a  thing  intolerable  to  men,  and  Gods,  and  co- 
lumns. 

Marco  Boxtaris  appears  to  have  much  lyrical  witboot 
any  high  order  of  ideal  beauty.  Farce  is  its  prevailine 
character— a  force,  however,  consisting  more  in  a  vr!i 
ordered  and  sonorous  arrangement  of  the  metre,  and  « 
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judidoai  disposal  of  what  may  be  called  the  circum- 
staDces  of  the  poem,  than  in  the  true  materiel  of  lyric 
Tifor.  We  are  introduced,  first,  to  the  Turk  who 
dreams,  at  midnight,  in  his  guarded  lent, 

^  of  the  hour 
When  Greece,  her  knee  in  suppliance  bent, 
Should  tremble  at  his  power- 
He  ii  represented  as  revelling  in  the  visions  of  iimbttion. 

In  dreams  through  camp  and  court  he  bore 
The  trophies  of  a  conqueror ; 
Id  dreams  his  song  of  triumph  heard  ; 
Then  wore  his  monarch's  signet  ring: 
Then  pressed  that  monarch's  throne — a  king ; 
As  viid  his  thoughts  and  gay  of  wing 
As  £den*8  garden  bird. 

lo  direct  contrast  to  this  we  have  Bozzaris  watch. 

fill  in  the  forest,  and  ranging  his  band  of  Suliotes  on 

the  ground,  and  amid  the  memories,  of  Platoea.    An 

hour  elapses,  and  the  Turk  awakes  fr6m  his  visions  of 

£i/«  giory— to  die.    But  Bozzaris  dies— to  awake.  He 

dies  in  ihe  flush  of  victory  lo  awake,  in  death,  to  an 

uliiraatc  certainty  of  Freedom.    Then  follows  an  invo- 

«tion  to  Death.    His  terrors  under  ordinary  circum- 

stances  are  contrasted  with  the  glories  of  the  dissolution 

of  Bozzaris,  in  which  the  approach  of  the  Destroyer  is 

welcome  as  the  cry 
That  told  the  Indian  isles  were  nigh 

To  the  world-seeking  Genoese, 
When  the  land-wind  from  woods  of  palm, 
And  orange  groves  and  fields  of  balm. 

Blew  o^er  the  Haytian  seas. 

The  poem  closes  with  the  poetical  apotheosis  of 
Marco  Bozzaris  as 


One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names 
That  are  not  born  to  die. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  arrangements  of  the  subject 
are  skilfully  contrived— perhaps  they  arc  a  little  too 
etrldent,  and  we  are  enabled  too  readily  by  the  perusal 
of  one  passage,  to  anticipate  the  succeeding.  The 
riiydun  is  highly  artificial  The  stanzas  are  well  adapt- 
ed for  vigorous  expression — the  fifth  will  afford  a  just 
specimen  of  the  versification  of  the  whole  poem. 

Come  to  the  bridal  Chamber,  Death ! 
Come  to  the  mother's,  when  she  feels 
For  the  first  time  her  first  horn's  breath ; 

Coone  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  dose  the  pestilence  are  broke, 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke ; 
Come  in  consumption's  ghastly  form. 
The  earthquake  shock,  the  ocean  storm ; 
Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm, 

Widi  banquet  song,  and  dance,  and  wine ; 
And  tbott  art  terrible — the  tear. 
The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier ; 
And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear 

Of  agony,  are  thine. 

Granting,  however,  to  Jtforeo  Boxxarief  the  minor  ex- 
cellences we  have  pointed  out,  we  should  be  doing  our 
conscience  great  wrong  in  calling  it,  upon  the  whole, 
any  thing  more  than  a  very  ordinary  matter.  It  is  sur 
passed,  even  as  a  lyric,  by  a  multitude  of  foreign  and 
by  many  American  compositions  of  a  similar  character. 
To  Ideality  it  has  few  pretensions,  and  the  finest  por- 
tioo  of  the  poem  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  verses 
we  have  quoted  elsewhere — 

Thy  grasp  is  welcome  as  the  hand 
Of  brother  in  a  Ibreign  land  ; 


Thy  summons  welcome  as  the  cry 
That  told  the  Indian  isles  were  nigh 

To  the  world-seeking  Genoese, 
When  the  land-wind  from  woods  of  palm 
And  orange  groves,  and  fields  of  balm 
Blew  o'er  the  Haytian  seas. 

The  verses  entitled  Burns  consist  of  thirty  eight  qua- 
trains— the  three  first  lines  of  each  quatrain  being  of 
four  feet,  the  fourth  of  three.  This  poem  has  many  of 
the  traits  of  Jllnwick  CaaUe,  and  bears  also  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  some  of  the  writings  of  Wordsworth.  Its 
chief  merit,  and  indeed  the  chief  merit,  so  we  think,  of 
all  the  poems  of  Halleck  is  the  merit  of  exfrressUm.  In 
the  brief  extracts  from  Bums  which  follow,  our  readers 
will  recognize  the  peculiar  character  of  which  we  speak. 

Wild  Rose  of  AUoway !  my  thanks : 
Thou  mind*st  me  of  thai  autumn  nocn 

When  first  we  met  upon  "  the  banks 
And  brats  o'  bonny  Doon" — 

Like  thine,  beneath  the  thorn-tree's  bough. 
My  sunny  hour  was  glad  and  brief— 

We've  crossed  the  winter  sea,  and  thou 
Jhrt  witheredr-Jlower  and  leaf. 

There  hoot  been  hjtier  themes  than  his, 

And  longer  scrolls  and  Untder  lyres 
And  lays  lit  up  ioith  Poestfs 

Purer  and  holier  fires. 

And  when  he  breathes  his  master-lay 

Of  AUoway^s  witch^ haunted  wall 
All  passions  in  our  frames  of  clay 

Come  thronging  at  his  caU. 

Such  graves  as  his  are  pilgrim-shrines. 
Shrines  to  no  code  or  creed  confined — 
The  Delphian  vales,  the  PaUetmee, 
The  jkeccas  qf  tlie  mind. 

They  linger  by  the  Doon*s  knc  trees. 

And  pastoral  wVt/A,  and  wooded  Ayr, 
And  round  thy  Sepulchres,  Dumfries ! 

The  Poet's  tomb  is  there. 

Wyoming  is  composed  of  nine  Spenserian  stanzas. 
With  some  unusual  excellences,  it  has  some  of  the  worst 
faults  of  Halleck.  The  lines  which  follow  are  of  great 
beauty. 

I  then  but  dreamed :  thou  art  before  me  now, 
In  life — a  vision  of  the  brain  no  more, 
I've  stood  upon  the  wooded  mountain's  brow. 
That  beetles  high  thy  lovely  valley  o'er; 
And  now,  where  winds  thy  riter^s  greenest  shore, 
Within  a  bower  of  sycamores  am  laid  ; 
And  winds  as  soft  and  stoeet  as  ever  bore 
The  fragrance  of  wildfiowers  through  sim  and  shade 
Are  singing  in  the  trees,  whose  low  boughs  press  my  head. 

The  poem,  however,  is  disfigured  with  the  mere  bur- 
lesque of  some  porUons  of  Alnwick  Castle — with  such 
things  as 

he  would  look  particularly  droll 
In  his  Iberian  boot  and  Spanish  plume ; 

and 

a  girl  of  sweet  sixteen 
Love-darting  eyes  and  tresses  like  the  mom 
Without  a  slU>e  or  stocking — hoeing  com, 

mingled  up  in  a  pitiable  manner  with  images  of  real 
beauty. 

The  Field  qfthe  Ormmded  Arms  contains  twenty-four 
quatrains,  without  rhyme,  and,  we  think,  of  a  disagrees- 
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ble  versificatioD.  In  this  poem  are  to  be  observed  some 
of  the  finest  passages  of  Halleck.    For  example — 

"Strangers !  your  eyes  are  on  that  valley  fixed 
Intently,  as  we  gaze  on  vacancy, 

Whtn  the  mind* 9  win^t  o^ersprtad 

The  spirit  world  0/  dreama. 

And  again — 

Cer  sleepiest  seas  0/  grass  iohose  waves  are  flowers. 

Red-Jacket  has  much  power  of  expression  with  little 
evidence  of  poetical  ability.  Its  humor  is  very  fine, 
and  does  not  interfere,  in  any  great  degree,  with  the 
generrJ  tone  of  the  poem. 

A  Sketch  should  have  been  omitted  from  the  edition 
as  altogether  unworthy  of  its  author. 

The  remaining  pieces  in  the  volume  are  Twilight; 
Psalm  cxxxvii;  To  ****;  Love;  Domestic  Happiness; 
Magdalen;  Frotn  the  Jlalian;  Woman;  Connecticut; 
Music  ;  On  the  Death  of  Lieut.  William  Howard  Allen ; 
A  Poet's  Daughter  ;  and  On  the  Death  of  Joseph  Rodman 
Drake,  Of  the  majority  of  these  we  deem  it  unneces- 
sary to  say  more  than  that  they  partake,  in  a  more  or 
less  degree,  of  the  general  character  observable  in  the 
poems  of  Halleck.  The  PoeVs  Dcus^Uer  appears  to  us 
a  particularly  happy  specimen  of  that  general  charac- 
ter, and  we  doubt  whether  it  be  not  the  favorite  of  its 
author.    We  are  glad  to  see  the  vulgarity  of 

Vm  busy  in  the  cotton  trade 

And  sugar  line, 

omitted  in  the  present  edition.  The  eleventh  stanza  is 
certainly  not  Eiii^libh  as  it  stands-— and  besides  it  is 
altogether  unintelligible.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this? 

But  her  who  asks,  though  first  among 
The  good,  the  beautiful,  the  young. 
The  birthright  of  a  spell  more  strong 
Than  these  have  brought  her. 

The  Lines  on  the  Death  of  Joseph  Rodnum  Drake,  we 
prefer  to  any  of  the  writings  of  Halleck.  It  has  that 
rare  merit  in  compositions  of  this  kind — the  union  of 
tender  sentiment  and  simplicity.  This  poem  consists 
merely  of  six  quatrains,  and  we  quote  them  in  full. 

Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 

Friend  of  my  better  days ! 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 

Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise. 

Tears  fell  when  thou  wert  dying, 

From  eyes  unused  to  weep, 
And  long,  where  thou  art  lying. 

Will  tears  the  cold  turf  steep. 

When  hearts  whose  truth  was  proven, 

Like  thine  are  laid  in  earth. 
There  should  a  wreath  be  woven 

To  tell  the  world  their  worth. 

And  I,  who  woke  each  morrow 

To  clasp  thy  hand  in  mine. 
Who  shared  thy  joy  and  sorrow^ 

Whose  weal  and  woe  were  thine — 

It  should  be  mine  to  braid  it 

Around  thy|  faded  brow, 
But  I've  in  vain  essayed  it. 

And  feel  I  cannot  now. 

While  memory  bids  me  weep  thee,  * 
Nor  thoughts  nor  words  are  free, 

The  grief  is  fixed  too  deeply, 
That  mourns  a  man  like  thee. 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  subject  of  tfaesd  verses. 


they  are  a  work  of  some  care  and  reflection.  Yet  they 
abound  in  faults.    In  the  line, 

Tears  fell  when  thou  wert  dying ; 

wert  is  not  English. 

Will  tears  the  cold  turf  steep, 

is  an  exceedingly  rough  verse.  The  metonymy  in- 
volved in 

There  should  a  wreath  be  woven 
To  tell  ilie  world  their  woith, 

is  unjust.    The  quatrain  beginning, 

And  I  who  woke  each  morrow, 

is  ungrammatical  in  its  construction  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  quatrain  which  immediately  fol- 
lows. "  Weep  ihec"  and  "  deeply"  are  inaccurate 
rhymes — and  the  whole  of  the  first  quatrain, 

Green  be  the  turf,  &c. 
although  beautiful,  bears  too  close  a  resemblance  to  the 
still  more  beautiful  lines  of  William  Wordsworth, 

She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  wajrs 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise 

And  very  few  to  love. 

As  a  versifier  Halleck  is  by  no  means  equal  to  his 
friend,  all  of  whose  poems  evince  an  ear  finely  attuned 
to  the  delicacies  of  melody.  We  seldom  meet  wiih 
more  inharmonious  lines  than  those,  generally,  of  the 
author  of  Alnwiek  Castle.  At  every  step  such  verses 
occur  as. 

And  the  monk's  hymn  and  minstrcPs  song- 
True  Of  the  steel  of  their  tried  blades — 
For  him  the  joy  of  her  young  years— 
Where  the  Bard>peasant  first  drew  breath — 
And  withered  my  life's  leaf  like  thine — 

in  which  the  proper  eourse  of  the  rhythm  would  dcmaiKi 
an  accent  upon  syllables  too  unimportant  to  sustain  it. 
Not  un frequently,  too,  we  meet  with  lines  such  as  this, 

Like  torn  branch  from  death's  leafless  tree, 

in  which  the  multiplicity  of  consonants  renders  ihe 
pronunciation  of  the  words  at  all,  a  matter  of  no  in- 
considerable diflliculty. 

But  we  must  bring  our  notice  to  a  close.  It  will  be 
seen  that  while  we  are  willing  to  admire  in  many  res- 
pects the  poems  before  us,  we  feel  obliged  to  dissent 
materially  from  that  public  opinion  (perhaps  not  fairly 
ascertained)  which  would  assign  them  a  very  brilliaol 
rank  in  the  empire  of  Poesy.  That  we  have  amonf 
us  poets  of  the  loftiest  order  we  believe — ^but  wtdoad 
believe  that  these  poets  are  Drake  and  Halleck. 

SLAVERY. 

Slavery  in  the  UnUed  Stales.  By  J.  K,  Pmdding.  Jf^m 
York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  South  Vmdieated  from  the  Treason  md  Fanti&dm 
of  the  Northern  AboUtUmisU.  PkiUdelpkia:  PMiM 
hyH,  Manly, 

It  IS  impossible  to  look  attentively  and  understand* 
ingly  on  those  phenomena  that  indicate  public  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  the  subject  of  these  works,  wiihcni 
deep  and  anxious  interest  ''  .VUZa  vestigia  rdrorvas^ 
is  a  saying  fearfully  applicable  to  what  is  called  tlie 
"  march  of  mind.**  It  is  unquestionable  truth.  The  tbso- 
lute  and  palpable  impossibility  of  ever  unlearniiig^lia^ 
we  know,  and  of  returning,  even  by  forgetlulDeaiy  to 
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tht  state  of  mind  in  vhich  the  knowledge  of  it  first 
foond  vSf  lias  always  afforded  flattering  encouragement 
to  the  hopes  of  him  who  dreams  about  the  perfectibility 
of  haman  nature.  Sometimes  one  scheme,  and  some- 
times another  is  deyised  for  accomplishing  this  great 
end;  and  these  means  are  so  various,  and  often  so  op- 
posite, that  the  different  experiments  which  the  world 
has  countenanced  would  seem  to  contradict  the  maxim 
ire  hare  quoted.  At  one  time  human  nature  is  to  be 
derated  to  the  height  of  perfection,  by  emancipating 
the  mind  from  all  the  restraints  imposed  by  Religion. 
At  another,  the  same  end  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
uniTersal  spread  of  a  faith,  under  the  benign  influence 
of  which  every  son  of  Adam  is  to  become  holy,  "even 
as  G14J  is  holy."  One  or  the  other  of  these  schemes  has 
been  a  cardinal  point  in  every  system  of  perfectibility 
which  has  been  devised  since  thcearliest  records  of  man's 
history  be^gan.  At  the  same  time  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge (s-jbject  indeed  to  occasional  interruptions)  has 
given  to  each  successive  experiment  a  seeming  ad  van- 
u^e  over  that  which  preceded  it. 

But  it  is  lamentable  to  observe,  that  let  research  dis- 
cover, let  science  leach,  let  art  practice  what  it  may, 
man,  in  all  his  mutations,  never  fails  to  get  back  to 
some  point  at  which  he  has  been  before.  The  human 
mind  seems  to  perform,  by  some  invariable  laws,  a  sort 
of  cycle,  like  those  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  We  may 
be  unable,  (and,  for  ourselves,  we  profess  to  be  so)  to 
trace  the  causes  of  these  changes ;  but  we  are  not  sure 
that  an  accurate  observation  of  the  history  of  various 
nations  at  different  times,  may  not  detect  Uie  Unos  that 
govern  them.  However  eccentric  the  orbit,  the  comet's 
place  in  the  heavens  enables  the  enlightened  astronomer 
to  anticipate  its  future  course,  to  tell  when  it  will  pass 
v*s  penbeiion,  in  what  direction  it  will  shoot  away  into 
the  unfathomable  abyss  of  infinite  space,  and  at  what 
period  it  will  return.  But  what  especially  concerns 
OS,  is  to  mark  its  progress  through  our  planetary 
system,  to  determine  whether  in  coming  or  returning 
it  may  infringe  upon  us,  and  prove  the  messenger 
of  that  dispensation  which,  in  the  end  of  all  things, 
is  to  wrap  our  earth  in  flames. 

Not  less  eccentric,  and  far  more  deeply  interesting 
to  us,  is  the  orbit  of  the  human  mind.  If,  as  some  have 
iapposed,  the  comet  in  its  upward  flight  is  drawn 
away  by  the  attraction  of  some  other  sun,  around  which 
also  it  bends  its  course,  thus  linking  another  system 
with  our  own,  the  analogy  will  be  more  perfect.  For 
while  man  is  ever  seen  rushing  with  uncontrollable 
violence  toward  one  or  the  other  of  his  opposite  ex- 
tremes, fanaticism  and  irreligion — at  each  of  these  we 
find  placed  an  attractive  force  identical  in  its  nature 
and  in  many  of  its  effects.  At  each  extreme,  we  find 
him  influenced  by  the  ssime  prevailing  interest — devo- 
ting himself  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  great 
object.  Happiness  is  his  purpose.  The  sources  of  that, 
he  may  be  told,  are  within  himself— but  his  eye  will 
fix  on  the  external  means,  and  these  he  will  labor  to 
obtain.  Foremoet  among  these,  and  the  equivalent 
which  is  to  purchase  all  the  rest,  is  property.  At  this 
all  men  aim,  and  their  eagerness  seems  always  pro> 
portioned  to  the  excitement,  which,  from  whatever 
eaose,  may  for  the  time  prevail.  Under  such  excite- 
ment, the  many  who  want,  band  themselves  together 
against  the  few  that  possess ;  and  the  lawless  appetite 


of  the  multitude  for  the  property  of  others  calls  itself 
the  spirit  of  liberty. 

In  the  calm,  and,  as  we  would  call  it,  the  healthful 
condition  of  the  public  mind,  when  every  man  worships 
God  afler  his  own  manner,  and  Religion  and  its  duties 
are  left  to  his  conscience  and  his  Maker,  we  find  each 
quietly  enjoying  his  own  property,  and  permitting  to 
others  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  theirs.  Under  that  slate 
of  things,  those  iViodes  and  forms  of  liberty  which  regu- 
late and  secure  this  enjoyment,  are  preferred.  Peace 
reigns,  the  arts  flourish,  science  extends  her  discoveries, 
and  man,  and  the  sources  of  his  enjoyments,  are  multi- 
plied.  But  in  thiscondilion  things  never  rest.  We  have 
already  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  tlie  causes  which 
forbid  this— ^we  only  know  that  e{uch  exist.  We  know 
that  men  are  always  passing,  with  fearful  rapidity, 
between  the  extremes  of  fanaticism  and  irreligion,  and 
that  at  eiilier  extreme,  property  and  all  the  government 
tal  machinery  provided  to  guard  it,  become  insecure. 
"Down  with  the  Church!  Down  with  the  Altar!" 
is  at  one  time  the  cry.  "  Turn  the  fat  bigots  out  of 
their  styes,  sell  the  property  of  the  Church  and  give  the 
money  to  the  poor !"  "  Behold  our  turn  comelh,"  says 
the  Millenarian.  "  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are 
about  to  become  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  his  Christ. 
Sell  what  you  have  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  let  all 
things  be  in  connnon  !" 

It  is  now  about  two  hundred  .years  since  this  latter 
spirit  showed  itself  in  England  with  a  violence  and 
extravagance  which  accomplished  the  overthrow  of  all 
the  institutions  of  that  kingdom.  With  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do ;  but  we  should  suppose  that  the  striking 
resemblance  between  the  aspect  of  a  certain  party  in 
that  country  then  and  now,  could  hardly  escape  the 
English  statesman.  Fifty  years  ago,  in  France,  this 
eccentric  comet,  "public  sentiment,"  was  in  its  opposite 
node.  Making  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the  cha* 
racters  of  the  two  people,  the  effects  were  identical, 
the  apparent  causes  were  the  oppositcs  of  each  other. 
In  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  we  find  a 
sort  of  symptomatic  phenomenon,  the  memory  of  which 
was  soon  lost  in  the  fearful  exacerbation  of  the  disease. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  now,  that  in  that  war 
against  property,  the  first  object  of  attack  was  property 
in  slaves;  that  in  that  war  on  behalf  of  the  alleged 
right  of  man  to  be  discharged  from  all  control  of  law,  the 
first  triumph  achieved  was  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves. 

The  recent  events  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  paral- 
lel movement  here,  give  an  awful  importance  to  these 
thoughts  in  ourininds.  They  superinduce  a  something 
like  despair  of  success  in  any  attempt  that  may  be  made 
to  resist  the  attack  on  all  our  rights,  of  which  that  on 
Domestic  Slavery  (the  basis  of  all  our  institutions)  is 
but  the  precursor.  It  is  a  sort  of  boding  that  may  be- 
long to  the  family  of  superstitions.  All  vague  and  unde- 
fined fears,  from  causes  the  nature  of  which  we  know 
not,  the  operations  of  which  we  eannot  stay,  are  of  that 
character.  Such  apprehensions  are  alarming  in  propor- 
tion to  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  interest  endan- 
gered ;  and  are  excited  by  every  thing  which  enhances 
that  estimate.  Such  apprehensions  have  been  awakened 
in  our  minds  by  the  books  before  us.  To  Mr.  Paulding, 
as  a  Northern  man,  we  tender  our  grateful  thanks  for 
the  faithful  picture  he  has  drawn  of  slavery  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him  in  his  visit  to  the  South,  and  as  exhi- 
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bited  in  the  information  he  has  carefully  derived  from 
those  most  capable  of  giving  it  Ilis  work  is  executed 
in  the  very  happiest  manner  of  an  author  in  whom  Ame- 
ricfi  has  the  greatest  reason  to  rejoice,  and  will  not  fail 
to  enhance  his  reputation  immeasurably  as  a  writer  of 
pure  and  vigorous  English,  as  a  clear  thinker,  as  a  pa- 
triot, and  as  a  man.  The  other  publication,  which  we 
take  to  be  from  a  Southern  pen,  is  more  calculated  to 
excite  our  indignation  against  the  calumnies  which 
have  been  put  forth  against  us,  and  the  wrongs  me- 
ditated by  those  who  come  to  us  in  the  names  of  our 
common  Redeemer  and  common  country— seeking  our 
'  destruction  under  the  mask  of  Christian  Charity  and 
Brotherly  Love.  This  too  is  executed  with  much  abi- 
lity, and  may  be  read  with  pleasure  as  well  as  profit. 
While  we  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  these 
works  to  our  readers,  we  beg  leave  to  add  a  few 
words  of  our  own.  We  are  the  more  desirous  to  do 
this,  because  there  is  a  view  of  the  subject  most  deeply 
interesting  to  us,  which  we  do  not  think  has  ever  been 
presented,  by  any  writer,  in  as  high  relief  as  it  de- 
■erven.  We  speak  of  the  moral  influences  flowing 
from  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  and  the  moral 
feelings  engendered  and  cultivated  by  iL  A  corres- 
pondent of  Mr.  Paulding's  justly  speaks  of  this  rela- 
tion as  one  partaking  of  the  patriarchal  character,  and 
much  resembling  that  of  clanship.  This  is  certainly  so. 
But  to  say  this,  is  to  give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  it, 
unless  we  take  into  consideration  the  peculiar  char- 
acter (I  may  say  the  peculiar  nature)  of  the  negra 
Let  us  reason  upon  it  as  we  may,  there  is  certainly  a 
power,  in  causes  inscrutable  to  us,  which  works  essen- 
tial changes  in  the  different  races  of  animals.  In  their 
physical  constitution  this  is  obvious  to  the  senses.  The 
eolor  of  the  negro  no  man  can  deny,  and  therefore,  it 
waa  but  the  other  day,  that  they  who  will  believe 
nothing  they  cannot  account  for,  made  this  manifest  fact 
an  authority  for  denying  the  truth  of  holy  writ.  Then 
comes  the  opposite  extreme — th^y  are,  like  ourselves, 
the  sons  of  Adam,  and  must  therefore,  have  like  pas- 
sions and  wants  and  feelings  and  tempers  in  all  respects. 
This,  we  deny,  and  appeal  to  the  knowledge  of  all 
who  know.  But  their  authority  will  be  disputed,  and 
their  testimony  falsified,  unless  we  can  devise  somo^ 
thing  to  show  how  a  difference  might  and  should  have 
been  brought  about.  Our  theory  is  a  short  one.  It 
was  the  will  of  God  it  should  be  so.  But  the  means — 
how  was  this  effected  7  We  will  give  the  answer  to  any 
one  who  will  develop  the  causes  which  might  and  should 
have  blackened  the  negro's  skin  and  crisped  his  hair  in- 
to wool.  Until  that  is  done,  we  shall  take  lea^e  to  speak, 
as  of  things  in  esse,  of  a  degree  of  loyal  devotion  on  the 
part  of  the  slave  to  which  the  white  man's  heart  is  a 
stranger,  and  of  the  master's  reciprocal  feeling  of  paren- 
tal attachment  to  his  humble  dependant,  equally  incom- 
prehensible to  him  who  drives  a  bargain  with  the  dook 
who  prepares  his  food,  the  servant  who  waits  at  his 
table,  and  the  nurse  who  doses  over  his  siok  bed. 
That  these  sentiments  in  the  breast  of  the  negro  and 
his  master,  are  stronger  than  they  would  be  under  like 
eircamstances  between  individuals  of  the  white  race, 
we  believe.  That  they  belong  to  the  class  of  feel- 
ings *'  by  which  the  heart  is  made  better,"  we  know. 
How  come  they  ?  They  have  their  rise  in  the  relation 
between  the  infant  and  the  nurse.    They  are  cultivated 


between  htm  and  his  foster  brother.  They  are  cherisbcd 
by  the  parents  of  both.  They  are  fostered  by  ibe  habit 
of  affording  protection  and  favors  to  the  younger  off- 
spring of  the  same  nurse.  They  grow  by  the  habitual 
use  of  the  word  "  my,"  used  as  the  language  of  affec- 
tionate appropriation,  long  before  any  idea  of  value 
mixes  with  it.  It  is  a  term  of  endearment.  That  is  an 
easy  transition  by  which  he  who  is  taught  to  call  the 
little  negro  "  his,"  in  this  sense  and  heemue  he  ioou  hm, 
shall  love  him  beeause  he  it  At«.  The  idea  is  not  new, 
that  our  habits  and  affections  are  reciprocally  cause  and 
effect  of  each  other. 

But  the  great  teacher  in  this  school  of  feeling  is 
sickness.  In  this  school  we  have  witnessed  scenes  at 
which  even  the  hard  heart  of  a  thorough  bred  philan- 
thropist would  melL  But  here,  we  shall  be  told,  it  is 
not  humanity,  but  interest  that  prompts.  Be  it  so. 
Our  business  is  not  with  the  cause  but  the  efiecu  But 
is  it  interest,  which,  with  assiduous  care,  prolongs  ih^ 
life  of  the  aged  and  decrepid  negro,  who  has  been,  for 
yenrs,  a  burthen  7  Is  it  interest  which  labors  to  rear  the 
crippled  or  deformed  urchin,  who  can  never  be  any  thing 
but  a  burthen — ^which  carefully  feeds  the  feeble  lamp 
of  life  that,  without  any  appearance  of  neglect,  might 
be  permitted  to  expire?  Is  not  the  feeling  more  akin  to 
that  parental  oropyn^  which,  in  defiance  of  reason,  iA 
most  careful  of  the  life  which  is,  all  the  time,  felt  to  be  a 
curse  to  the  possessor.  Are  such  cases  rare?  They  are 
as  rare  as  the  occasions ;  but  let  the  occasum  ooeur,  and 
you  will  see  the  dhse.  How  else  is  the  longevity  of  the 
negro  proverbial?  A  negro  who  does  no  work  for  thirty 
years  I  (and  we  know  such  examples)  is  it  interest 
which  has  lengthened  out  his  existence? 

Let  the  philanthropist  think  as  he  may — ^by  the  ne- 
gro himself,  his  master's  care  of  him  in  sickness  is  not 
imputed  to  interested  feelings.    We  know  an  instance 
of  a  negress  who  was  invited  by  a  benevolent  lady  in 
Philadelphia  to  leave  her  mistress.  The  lady  promised  U» 
secrete  her  for  a  while,  and  then  to  pay  her  good  wages. 
The  poor  creature  felt  the  temptation  and  was  about  to 
yield.    "You  are  mighty  good,  madam,"  said  she  "  and 
I  am  a  thousand  times  obliged  lo  you.    And  if  I  am 
sick,  or  any  thing,  I  am  sure  you  will  take  care  of  me, 
and  nurse  me,  like  my  good  mistress  used  to  do^  and 
bring  me  something  warm  and  good  to  comfort  me,  and 
tie  up  my  head  and  fix  my  pillow."    She  spoke  in  the 
simplicity  of  her  heart,  and  the  tempter  had  not  the 
heart  to  deceive  her.  '* No,"  said  she  "all  thai  will  come 
out  of  your  wages — for  you  will  have  money  enough 
to  hire  a  nurse."    Tho  tears  had  already  swelled  into 
the  warm  hearted  creature's  eyes,  at  her  own  recital  of 
her  mistress's  kindness.    They  now  gushed  forth  in  a 
flood,  and  running  to  her  lady  who  was  a  lodger  in 
the  house,  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  confessed  her 
fault,  was  pardoned,  and  was  happy. 

But  it  is  not  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick  negro  that  the 
feeling  we  speak  of  is  chiefly  engendered.  They  who 
would  view  it  in  its  causes  and  efiects  most  see  him  by 
the  sick  bed  of  his  master — must  see  Aer  by  the  sick  bed 
of  her  misirtn.  We  have  seen  these  things..  We  have 
seen  the  dying  infant  in  the  lap  of  its  nnrae,  and  bsve 
stood  with  the  same  nurse  by  tlie  bed  side  of  her  own 
dying  child^  Did  mighty  nature  assert  her  empire,  and 
wring  from  the  mother's  heart  more  and  bitterer  tears 
than  she  had  shed  over  her  foster  bal>e  7    None  that 
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the  eye  of  man  could  distinguish.  And  he  who  sees  the 
heart— did  he  see  dissimulation  giving  energy  to  the 
chokiDf  sobs  that  seemed  to  be  rendered  more  vehement 
%  her  attempts  to  repress  them  7  FhiUmUir4fpy  may 
think  so  if  it  pleases. 

i  good  lady  was  on  her  death  bed.    Her  illness  was 
long  and  protracted,  but  hopeless  from'  the  first.    A  ser- 
Tut,  (by  no  means  a  favorite  with  her,  being  high  tem- 
pered and  ungovemable)  was  advanced  in  pregnancy, 
and  in  bad  health.    Yet  she  could  not  be  kept  out  of 
the  hoise.    She  was  permitted  to  stay  about  her  mis- 
tres  dariog  the  day,  but  sent  to  bed  at  an  early  hour 
erery  oighL    Her  reluctance  to  obey  was  obvious,  and 
her  master  found  tliat  she  evaded  his  order,  whenever 
she  oxild  escape  his  eye.    He  once  found  her  in  the 
house  iate  at  night,  and  kindly  reproving  her,  sent  her 
home.  An  hour  afler,  suddenly  going  out  of  the  sick  room, 
he  stambled  over  her  in  the  dark.     She  was  crouched 
dovo  at  the  door,  listening  for  the  groans  of  the  suf- 
ferer.   She  was  again  ordered  home,  and  turned  to  go. 
Suddenly  she  stopped,  and  bursting  into  tears,  said, 
"  Master  it  atnt  no  use  for  me  to  go  to  bed,  Sir.    It  don^t 
do  me  no  good,  1  cannot  sleep.  Sir." 

Such  instances  prove  that  in  reasoning  concerning  the 
moral  efiect  o(  slavery,  he  who  regards  man  as  a  unit, 
the  same  under  all  circumstances,  leaves  out  of  view 
an  important  consideration.  The  fact  that  he  is  not  so, 
is  manifest  to  every  body — but  tlm  application  of  the 
fact  to  this  controversy  is  not  made.  The  author  of 
*'  The  Sooth  Vindicated"  quotes  at  page  22S,  a  passage 
from  I.amartine,  on  this  very  point,  though  he  only 
uses  it  to  show  the  absurdity  of  any  attempt  at  amal- 
grtmaiion.  The  passage  is  so  apt  tq  our  purpose  that 
we  beg  leave  to  insert  it. 

The  more  I  have  travelled,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
Uo/  the  races  of  men  form  tke  great  secret  of  history  and 
Rfliiaers.  Man  is  not  so  capable  of  education  as  philo- 
sophers imagine.  The  influence  of  governments  and 
laws  has  less  power,  radically,  than  is  supposed,  over 
the  m  tnners  and  instincts  of  any  people,  while  the  primi- 
tive constitution  and  the  blood  of  the  race  have  always 
their  influence,  and  manifest  themselves,  thousands  of 
years  afterwards,  in  the  physical  formations  and  moral 
kibiis  of  a  particular  family  or  tribe.  Human  nature 
flows  in  rivers  and  streams  into  the  vast  ocean  of  hu- 
manity ;  but  its  waters  mingle  but  slowly,  sometimes 
never ;  and  it  emerges  again,  like  the  Rhone  from  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  with  its  own  taste  and  color.  Here 
is  indeed  an  abyss  of  thought  and  meditation,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  grand  secret  for  legislators.  As  long 
as  they  keep  the  spirit  of  the  race  in  view  they  succeed ; 
bat  ihe^  fail  when  they  strive  against  this  natural  pre- 
disposition :  nature  is  stronger  than  they  are.  This 
sentiment  is  not  that  of  the  philosophers  of  the  present 
time,  but  it  is  evident  to  the  traveller;  and  there  is  more 
philosophy  to  be  found  in  a  caravan  journey  of  a  hun- 
dred leagues,  than  in  ten  years'  reading  and  meditation. 

There  is  much  truth  here,  though  certainly  not  what 
passes  for  truth  with  those  who  study  human  nature 
whoQy  in  the  closet,  and  in  reforming  the  world  address 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  faults  of  oCAera,  and  the 
evils  of  which  they  know  the  least,  and  which  least  con- 
cern themeelves. 

We  hope  the  day  has  gone  by  when  we  are  to  be 
judged  by  the  teatimony  of  false,  interested,  and  malig- 
nant aocosers  alone.  We  repeat  that  we  are  thankful 
to  Mr.  Paulding  for  having  stepped  forward  in  our  de- 
fence.   Our  assailants  are  numerous,  and  it  is  indis- 


pensable that  we  should  meet  the  assault  with  vigor 
and  activity.  Nothing  is  wanting  but  manly  discussion 
to  convince  our  own  people  at  least,  that  in  continuing 
to  command  the  services  of  their  slaves,  ihey  violate  no 
law  divine  or  human,  and  that  in  the  faithful  discharge 
of  their  reciprocal  obligations  lies  their  true  duty.  Let 
these  be  performed,  and  we  believe  (with  our  esteemed 
correspondent  Professor  Dew)  that  society  in  the  South 
will  derive  much  more  of  good  than  of  evil  from  this 
much  abused  and  partially>considered  institution. 


BRUNNENS  OF  NASSAU. 

Bubbles  from  the  Brunnens  of  Nassau.  By  an  Old  JUan, 
JV  eto  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

This  "  old  man"  is  the  present  Governor  of  Canada, 
and  a  very  amusing  "  old  man"  is  he.  A  review  of  his 
work,  which  appeared  a  year  ago  in  the  North  Ame- 
rican, first  incited  us  to  read  it,  a  pleasure  which  neces- 
sity has  compelled  us  to  forego  until  the  present  time — 
there  not  having  been  ah  American  edition  put  to  press 
until  now,  and  the  splendid  hot-pressed,  calf- bound,  gilt- 
edged  edition  from  Albemarle-street  being  too  costly  for 
very  general  circulation  here. 

The  *'  bubbles"  are  blown  into  being  by  a  gentle- 
man who  represents  himself  as  having  been  sentenced, 
in  tlie  cold  evening  of  his  life,  to  drink  the  mineral  wa- 
ters of  Nassau;  and  who,  upon  arriving  at  the  springs, 
found  that,  in  order  to  efiect  the  cure  designed  by  his 
physicians,  the  mind  was  to  be  relaxed  as  the  body  was 
being  strengthened.  The  result  of  this  regimen  was  the 
production  of  "  The  Bubbles,"  or  hasty  sketches  of 
whatever  chanced  for  the  moment  to  please  either  the 
eyes  or  the  mind  of  the  patienL  He  anticipates  the 
critic's  verdict  as  to  his  book — that  it  is  empty,  light, 
vain,  hollow  and  superficial :  "but  then,"  says  he,  "  it 
is  the  nature  of  *  bubbles'  to  be  so.'* 

He  describes  his  voyage  from  the  Custom  House 
Stairs  in  the  Thames,  by  steamboat  to  Rotterdam,  and 
thence  his  journey  to  the  Nassau  springs  of  Longen- 
Schwalbachf  Schlangen-bad,  Jfieder-selterSf  and  Wiesba- 
den, Here  he  spends  a  season,  bathing  and  drinking  the 
waters  of  those  celebrated  springs,  and  describing  such 
incidents  as  occurred  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  his 
somewhat  idle  life,  in  a  most  agreeable  and  taking 
way.  To  call  this  work  facetious,  as  that  term  is  com- 
monly iised,  were  not  perhaps  to  give  so  accurate  an 
idea  of  its  style  as  might  be  conveyed  by  the  adjective 
whimsical.  Without  subjecting  the  *'  old  man"  to  the 
imputation  of  eopyiam,  one  may  describe  the  manner  as 
being  an  agreeable  mixture  of  Charles  Lamb*s  and 
Washington  Irving*8,  The  same  covert  conceit,  the 
same  hidden  humor,  the  same  piquant  allusion,  which, 
while  you  read,  place  the  author  bodily  before  you,  a 
quiet  old  gentleman  fond  of  his  ease,  but  fonder  of  his 
joke — not  a  broad,  forced,  loud,  vacant-minded  joke, 
but  a  quiet,  pungent,  sly,  laughter-moving  conceit,  which, 
at  first  stirring  the  finest  membranes  of  your  pericardtum, 
at  length  sets  you  out  into  a  broad  roar  of  laughter, 
honest  fellow  as  you  are,  and  which  you  must  be, 
indeed,  a  very  savage,  if  you  can  avoid. 

Our  bubble-blower  observes  everything  within  the 
sphere  of  his  vision,  and  even  makes  a  most  amusing 
chapter  out  of  "The  schwein-general,"  or  pig-drover 
of  Schlaugen-bad,  which  we  wish  we  had  space  for  en- 
tire. As  it  is,  we  give  some  reflections  upon  "  the  pig," 
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as  being  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  author*s  peculiar 
style. 

There  exists  perhaps  in  creation  no  animal  which  has 
less  justice  and  more  injustice  done  to  him  by  man  than 
the  pig.  Gifted  wiih  every  faculty  of  supplying  him- 
self, and  of  providing  even  against  the  approaching 
storm,  which  no  creature  is  better  capable  of  foretelling 
tlian  a  pig,  we  begin  by  putting  an  iron  ring  through  the 
cartilage  of  liis  nose,  and  having  thus  barbarously  de- 
prived him  of  the  power  of  searching  for,  and  analyzing 
fiis  food,  we  generally  condemn  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  solitary  confinement  in  a  sty. 

While  his  faculties  are  slill  hisown,  only  observe  how, 
with  a  bark  or  snort,  he  starts  if  you  np[)roach  him,  and 
mark  what  shrewd  intelligence  there  is  in  his  bright, 
twinkling  liLile  eye  ;  but  with  pigs,  as  withi-naiikird, 
idleness  is  the  root  ofall  evil.  Tlid  poor  animal,  finding 
tlmt  he  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do — having  no  enjoy- 
ment— nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  the  pail  which 
feeds  him,  naturally  most  eagerly,  or  as  we  accuse  him, 
most  greedily,  greets  its  arrival.  Having  no  natural  bu- 
siness or  diversion — nothing  to  occupy  iiis  brain — the 
whole  powers  of  his  system  are  directed  to  the  digestion 
of  a  superabundance  of  food.  To  encourage  this,  na- 
ture assists  him  with  sleep,  which  lulling  his  better  fa- 
culties, leads  his  stomach  to  become  the  ruling  power  of 
his  system — a  tyrant  that  can  bear  no  one^s  presence 
but  his  own.  The  poor  pig,  thus  treated,  gorges  him- 
self— sleeps — Cats  again — sleeps — wakens  in  a  fright- 
screams — struggles  against  tlie  blue  apron — screams 
fainter  and  fainter — turns  up  the  whites  of  bis  little  eyes 
—and— dies ! 

It  is  probably  from  abhorring  this  picture,  that  I  know 
of  nothing  which  is  more  d  stressing  to  me  than  to  wit- 
ness an  indolent  man  eating  liis  own  home-fed  pork. 

There  is  something  so  horribly  similar  between  the 
life  of  the  human  being  and  that  of  his  victim — their 
notions  on  all  subjects  are  so  unnaturally  contracted — 
there  is  such  a  melancholy  resemblance  between  the 
strutting  residence  in  the  village,  and  the  stalking  con- 
finement in  the  sty — between  the  sound  of  the  dinner- 
bell  and  the  rattling  of  the  pail — between  snoring  in  an 
armchair  and  grunting  in  clean  straw — that,  when  I  con- 
trast the  **  pig's  countenance'*  in  the  dish  with  that  of 
his  lord  and  muster,  who,  with  outstretched  elbows,  sits 
leaning  over  it,  I  own  I  always  feel  it  is  so  hard  tiic  one 
should  hive  killed  the  other. — In  short  there  is  a  sort  of 
"Tu  quoque,  Brutb  !"  moral  in  the  picture,  which  to 
my  mind  is  most  painfully  distressing. 

The  author  thus  speaks  in  relation  to  the  mineral 

"water  of  Wiesbaden. 

In  describing  the  taste  of  the  mineral  water  of  Wies- 
baden, were  I  to  say,  that  while  drinking  it,  one  hears 
in  one's  ears  the  chickling  of  hens,  and  that  one  sees 
feathers  flying  before  one's  eyes,  I  should  certainly 
grossly  exaggerate;  but  when  I  declare  that  it  exactly 
resembles  very  hot  chicken-broth,  I  only  say  what  Dr. 
Granville  said,  and  what  in  fact  everybody  says,  and 
must  say,  respecting  it;  and  certainly  I  do  wonder  why 
the  common  people  should  be  at  the  inconvenience  of 
making  bad  soup,  when  they  can  get  much  better  from 
nature's  great  stock  pot — the  Koch-brunnen  of  Wies- 
baden. At  all  periods  of  the  year,  summer  or  winter, 
the  temperature  of  this  broth  remains  the  same,  and 
when  one  reflects  that  it  has  been  bubbling  out  of  the 
ground,  and  boiling  over  in  the  same  state,  certainly 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  probably  from  the 
time  of  the  Aikm],  it  is  really  astonishing  to  think  what 
a  most  wonderful  apparatus  there  must  exist  below,  what 
an  inexhaustible  stock  of  provisions  to  ensure  such  an 
everlasting  supply  of  broth,  always  formed  of  exactly 
the  same  degree,  and  always  served  up  at  exactly  the 
same  heat. 

One  would  think  that  some  of  the  particles  in  the 
recipe  would  be  exhausted  ;  in  short,  to  speak  meta- 
phorically, that  the  chickens  would  at  last  be  boiled  to 
rags,  or  that  the  fir«  would  go  out  for  want  of  coals  j 


but  the  oftener  one  reflects  on  these  sort  of  subjects,  the 
oftener  is  the  old-fashioned  observation  repeated,  ihut 
let  a  man  go  where  he  will,  Omnipotence  is  ueverfrom 
his  view. 

It  is  good  they  say  for  the  stomaefa — ^good  for  tbs 
skin — good  for  ladies  of  all  possible  ages— for  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  For  a  headache,  drink,  the 
inn- keepers  exclaim,  at  the  Koch-brunnen.  For  goat 
in  the  heels,  soak  the  body,  the  doctors  say,  in  the 
chicken-broth! — in  short,  the  valetudinarian,  reclining 
in  his  carriage,  has  scarcely  entered  the  town,  say  what 
he  will  of  himself,  the  inhabitants  all  seem  to  agree  in 
repeating — "  Bene  bene  respondere,  dignuM  est  tntrere 
nostra  doclo  corpore  /" 

There  was  something  to  my  mind  so  very  novel  in 
bathing  in  broth,  that  I  resolved  to  try  the  experiment, 
particularly  as  it  whs  the  only  means  I  had  of  following 
the  crowd.  Accordingly,  retiring  to  my  room,  in  a  mi- 
nute or  two  I  also,  in  my  slippers  and  black  dressing- 
gown  was  to  be  seen,  staff  in  hand,  mournfully  walking 
down  tlie  lung  passage,  as  slowly  and  as  gravely  as  if  I 
had  been  in  such  a  profession  all  my  life.  An  infirm 
elderly  lady  was  just  before  me — some  lighter-sounding 
footsteps  were  behind  me — but  without  raising  oar  eyes 
from  the  ground,  we  all  moved  on,  just  as  if  we  had 
been  corpses  gliding  or  migrating  from  one  church  yard 
to  anoilier. 

The  door  was  now  closed,  and  my  dressing-gown 
being  carefully  hung  upon  a  peg,  (a  situation  I  much 
envied  it,)  I  proceeded,  considerably  against  my  incli- 
nation, to  introduce  myself  to  my  new  acquaintance, 
whose  face,  or  surface,  was  certainly  very  rcvoUing*, 
for  a  while,  thick,  dirty,  greasy  scum,  exactly  resem- 
bling what  would  be  on  broth,  covered  the  top  of  the 
bath.  But  all  this,  they  say  is  exactly  as  it  should  be; 
and  indeed,  German  bathers  at  Wiesbaden  actually  in- 
sist on  its  appearance,  as  it  proves,  they  argue,  that  the 
bath  has  not  been  used  by  apy  one  else.  In  most  places 
in  ordering  a  w^arm  bath,  it  is  necessary  to  wait  till  the 
water  be  heated,  but  at  Wiesbaden j  the  springs  are  so 
exceedingly  hot,  that  the  baths  are  obliged  to  be  filled 
over  night,  in  order  to  be  cool  enough  in  the  morning  ; 
and  the  dirty  scum  I  have  mentioned  is  the  required  proof 
that  the  water  has,  during  that  time,  been  unditturbed. 

Resolving  not  to  be  bullied  by  the  ugly  face  of  my 
antagonist,  I  entered  my  bath,  and  in  a  few  seconds  I 
lay  horizontally,  calmly  soaking,  like  my  neighbors. 

Here  is  a  characteristic  crayoning : 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  I  generally  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  idling  about  the  town  :  and,  in  passing 
the  shop  of  a  blacksmith,  who  lived  opposite  to  the 
Goldenc  Kctte,  the  manner  in  which  he  tackled  and 
shod  a  vicious  horse  amused  me.  On  the  outside  wa^i 
of  the  house  two  rings  were  firmly  fixed,  to  one  of 
which  the  head  of  the  patient  was  lashed  close  to  the 
ground  ;  the  hind  foot,  to  be  shod,  stretched  out  to  the 
utmost  extern  of  the  leg,  was  then  secured  to  the  other 
ring  about  five  feet  high,  by  a  cord  which  passed  throi'gfa 
a  cloven  hitch,  fixed  to  the  root  of  the  poor  creaiiut's 
tail. 

The  hind  foot  was  consequently  very  much  higlKt 
than  the  head  ;  indeed,  it  was  so  exalted,  and  pulled  so 
heavily  at  the  tail,  that  the  animal  seemed  to  be  quite 
anxious  to  keep  his  other  feet  on  terra  Jirmm,  With  one 
hoof  in  the  heavens,  it  did  not  suit  him  to  kick ;  with 
his  nose  pointing  to  the  infernal  regions,  he  oouW  aot 
conveniently  rear,  and  as  the  devil  himself  was  app»- 
rently  pulling  at  hie  tail,  the  horse  at  last  gave  up  the 
point^  and  quietly  submitted  to  be  shod. 

Mr.  Fay  wishes  us  to  believe  that  the  sale  o(  a  book 
is  the  proper  test  of  its  merit  To  ave  time  and  trou- 
ble we  wU  believe  it,  and  are  prepared  to  acknowMcet 
as  &  consequence  of  the  theory,  that  the  novel  of  Nor- 
man Leslie  is  not  at  all  comparable  to  the  Memoirs  o( 
Davy  Crockett,  or  the  popular  lyric  of  Jim  Crow. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

At  0ie  lolicitatioo  of  our  eoirespondenta,  we  again 
fnblish  some  few  of  the  MUices  «(fihe  Messenger^  which 
hftve  htdj  appeared  in  the  papers  of  the  day.  The 
supplement  now  printed  contains  probably  about  one 
Ifthof  the  flattering  evidences  of  public  favor  which 
kate  reached  us,  from  all  quarters,  within  a  few  weeks.. 
ThoK  selecled  are  a  fidr  sample  of  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  whole. 

From  the  Charlottesville  Advocate. 
Tli  Simikem  LUeranf  Messenger, — We  have  been 
&Tored  hy  Mr.  White,  the  proprietor,  with  the  March 
Ka  of  this  periodical.  The  delay  in  the  publication 
hes  been  occasioned  by  the  desire  of  Mr.  White  to  in- 
sert PtoC  Dew's  Address.  However  desirable  a  regu- 
lar and  punctual  issue  may  be,  we  are  disposed  to  ez- 
euee  the  delay  on  the  present  occasion,  for  the  reason 
asngned. 

As  the  Messenger  has  now  passed  through  the  diffi- 
eoiiies  attendant  on  new  enterprises,  is  on  a  permanent 
footint;,  and  has  vindicated  its  claims  to  rank  among 
the  first  of  American  Periodicals,  we  commenced  the 
perusal  of  the  present  number,  predetermined  to  censure 
whenever  we  could  get  the  slightest  pretext.    We  have 
read  it  calmly  and  with  a  "  critic's  eye,*'  and  though  it 
is  not  faultless,  for  with  two  exceptions  the  poetry  is 
below  mediocrity,  we  have  been  so  delighted  with  most 
ot  the  articles,  as  not  to  have  the  heart  to  censure.  We 
candidly  r^rd  it  the  best  single  number  of  any  Ameri- 
can nenodiod  we  have  ever  seen.    Mr.  Dew's  Addre» 
B0|l  Mr.  Stanton's  Essay  on  Manual  Labor  Schools,  are 
udcks  of  enduring  and  inestimable  worth. 

We  subjoin  the  following  notice  of  the  contents  from 
the  Ricboumd  Compiler,  with  which  we  in  the  main 
concur. 

From  the  Richmond  Compiler. 

We  have  already  announced  the  appearance  of  the 
Literary  Messenger  for  March  1636.  We  always  read 
the  woric  with  pfeasure,  and  hare  frequently  awarded 
to  it  the  high  praise  it  so  well  deserves.  In  the  present 
instance,  we  are  forcible  struck  with  a  sOrt  of  merit  so 
rare  in  publications  of  the  kind,  that,  to  a  certain  class 
of  readers,  our  praise  may  sound  like  censure. 

We  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that  in  the  pages  be- 
fore OS,  there  is  more  substantial  matter,  more  informa- 
tion, more  food  for  the  mind,  and  more  provocative  to 
thought,  than  we  have  ever  seen  in  any  periodical  of  a 
raiaceUaneoos  cliaracter.  A  chapter  from  Lionel  Gran- 
bv — a^eai  ^e»prU  from  Mr.  Poe — some  of  the  reviews — 
and  a  pa^  or  two  of  description — together  with  a  very 
few  metrical  line»— make  the  sum  toul  of  light  reading. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  rest  is 
bearjr.  Far  from  it.  But  we  want  some  word  to  dis- 
tinguish that  which  ousht  to  be  read  and  studied,  from 
that  which  may  be  read  for  amusement  only.  He  who 
Aall  read  the  rest  of  the  number,  must  be  very  careless 
or  very  dtill,  if  he  is  not  edified  and  instructed.  We 
will  add,  that  his  taste  must  be  bad,  if  he  is  not  tempted 
to  receive  the  instruction  here  offered  hy  the  graces  of 
style,  the  originality  of  thought,  and  the  fdicity  of  illus- 
tratioo,  with  which  the  ^ vest  of  these  articles  abounds. 

This  remark  applies  m  all  its  force  to  Proftnor  ENew's 
Address,  which  lul  who  cherish  a  well-balanced  love,  at 
once  for  the  Sovereignty  and  the  Union  of  tltcse  States, 
will  read  with  delighL  Those  who  have  yet  to  acquire 
this  sentiment,  will  read  it  with  profiu  If  there  be  any 
man  who  doubts  the  peculiar  advantages,  moral,  intel- 
lectual and  pecuniaiy  of  a  system  of  federative  harmo- 
ny, cootradistini^insoed  from  consolidation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  disunion  on  the  other,  let  him  read,  and  doubt 
DO  more. 

A  sobjeel  of  leas  vivid  interest  has  been  treated  in  a 
ityle  at  onee  amusing  and  instructive,  by  the  author  of 
the  Essay  on  the  Classics.  No  one  can  read  that  ^say, 
without  feeling  that  there  must  be'sooielbtng  lo  refine 


and  Bublhne  the  mind  of  man  in  the  studies  in  which 
the  writer  is  so  obviously  a  proficienL  Are  these  the 
thoughts?  are  these  the  images  and  illustrations?  is  this 
the  lan^ua^  with  which  the<«tudy  of  the  classics  makes 
a  man  Himlliar  ?    Then  it  is  true,  as  the  poet  has  said  t 

**  Ingenuas  didlciaae  fidelUer  srtes 
**  £mollit  inorea,  nee  sink  ease  feroa.** 

^'  jtfiitafif  miff  ondta,"  we  would  award  the  same  general 
praise  to  an  Essay  on  £Ulucation,  and  to  the  addresses 
from  Judge  Tucker  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  Mr. 
Maxwell  of  Norfolk.  As  to  the  continuation  of  the 
Sketches  of  African  History,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it 
is  a  continuation  worthy  of  what  has  gone  before. 

The  reyiews  are,  as  usual,  piquant  and  lively,  and  in 
that  style  which  will  teach  writers  to  value  the  praise 
and  dread  the  censures  of  the  critic  Among  the  arti- 
cles reviewed,  we  are  pleased  at  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Hawk's  historical  work.  We  are  delighted,  too,  to  find 
him,  though  not  a  Virginian,  coming  to  the  rescue  of 
Vii^inia,  fVom  the  misjudged  or  disingenuous  praises  of 
men  who  knew  not  how  to  appreciate  the  character  of 
our  ancestors.  No.  /(  ts  a  new  thing  tinlh  Virginiatis  to 
lean  to  ike  side  of  power.  Those  who  have  taught  her 
that  lesson,  have  found  her  an  unapt  scholar.  The  spirit 
of  Virginia  tends  vjnoardSf  and  wc  have  all  seen 

"  With  what  compulflion,  and  laborioaa  flight,  *' 

she  has  sunk  to  her  present  degraded  condiiioii. 

To  think  of  our  fathers,  as  they  stood  180  years  ago^ 
yielding  with  undisguised  reluctance  to  inevitable  ne- 
cessity ;  and,  in  the  very  act  of  submission  to  the  power 
of  the  usurper,  denying  his  right,  and  protesting  that 
they  owed  him  no  (AetUence !  And  we,  the  sons — what 
ore  we? 

'*  *Twere  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace 
Each  step  from  glory  to  disgrace : 
Enough !— No  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Her  soul,  Uill  from  iucif  it  fell ; 
And  self-abasement  paved  the  way 
To  vilJaic  bond^  ana  despot  sway. 

From  the  Baltimore  Patriot. 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger^  for  March,  is  just 
out :  late  in  the  day,  it  is  true,  but  not  any  the  less  ac- 
ceptable on  that  account.  We  have  Just  risen  from  a 
faithful  perusal  of  its  contents,  which  are  of  uncommon 
richness  and  value.  Its  merits  are  solid,  not  superficial : 
and  therein  it  is  more  worthy  of  the  support  of  the 
lovers  of  literature,  than  any  other  literary  Magazine 
published  in  our  country.  We  mean  what  we  say,  dis- 
dainful of  the  imputation  of  being  thought  capable  of 
a  puff.  It  is  a  repository  of  works  "to  keep,**  and  not 
of  the  trash  whicn  "pensheth  in  the  using."  Still  it  has 
variety.  It  combines  the  vUle  et  AUce  in  a  most  attrac- 
tive and  pleasing  degree,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  that 
"change"  of  which  the  poet  says  the  "mind  of  desultory 
man*'  is  "studious." 

We  will  give  the  readers  of  the  Patriot  a  bird's  eye 
view  of  the  contents  of  the  number  we  have  just  laid 
down,  in  illustration  and  corroboration  of  what  we  have 
said  in  relation  to  its  merits. 

Sketches  of  TripoH^  J^To.  JT/.— One  may  gather  a  ^cry 
good  idea  of  the  present  condition  of  rhe  Barbary 
Estates,  from  a  perusal  of  these  graphic  papers.  We 
know  no  others  extant  so  attractive  and  so  satisfactory. 
They  are  written  in  a  pure  and  refined  style,  and  form 
a  very  valuable  and  Interesting  history. 

**The  Classics'*  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  most  splendid 
articles  we  have  ever  perused  in  any  shape.  This  one 
paper  would  be  cheaply  purchased  by  the  scholar,  at  the 
subscription  fee  for  the  volume.  It  is  a  defence  of  the 
Classics  and  a  classical'  education,  asainst  the  modern 
innovations  of  the  romantic  school;  The  writer  makes 
out  his  case  most  ably  and  convincingly, — showing  him- 
self to  be  well  fitted  for  the  task  he  assumed,  1^  the 
devote^ness  with  which  he  has  worshipped  at  the  pure 
shrine  to  which  he  would  win  |iis  reaoers.  We  wish 
we  we)re  sure  that  we  had  said  enough  to  draw  a  general 
attention  to  this  admirable  article. 
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A  Loan  to  the  JUtMsenger,  including  Lt/e,  a  Brief  His- 
tory, in  three  parts,  with  a  8equel,l>y  Cutter,  is  not 
only  ''exceedingly  neat,"  but  surpassingly  beautiful- 
It  is  a  rare  instance  of  the  union  of  tender  sentiment 
and  epigrammatic  point.    For  example— 

A  purpoM,  and  a  prayer ; 

The  surf  are  in  the  sky — 
He  wonders  how  e*en  Hiipe  should  dare 

To  let  him  aim  so  high ! 

Still  Hope  allures  and  flauers 

And  Doubt  just  makes  him  bold: 
And  so,  with  passion  all  in  taiiers. 

The  trembling  tale  is  told  ! 

Readings  with  my  Peneilf  No.  Ill,  a  most  excellent  ar- 
ticle— full  of  poetical  thoughts  and,  generally  speaking, 
profound  ones.  We  agree  with  J.  F.  O.  cordially,  in 
£is  opinion  of  Burnt,  in  the  case  "Burnt  vs.  Moore,**  Yet 
there  are  not  many  who  will  so  agree  with  him.  Read* 
ing  JV*o.  12,  is  more  regardful  of  words  than  things.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  ri^ht,  we  think,  in  saying  that  "the  suspi- 
cion  of  Swift's  irreligion  proceeded,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  his  dread  of  hypocrisy,**  and  J.  F.  0.  is  wrong  in 
therefore  concluding  that  "Swifl,  according  to  Johnson, 
was  afraid  of  being  thought  a  hypocrite  and  so  actually 
became  one."  But  of  this  J.  F.  O.  wos  well  aware — he 
could  not  think,  however  of  sacrificing  the  antithesis. 
Let  him  examine  the  word  hypoerity  and  ascertain  its 
popular  meaning,  for  thereby  hangs  the  tale.  A  man 
who  feigns  a  character  which  he  does  not  possess,  is  not 
necessarily  a  hypocrite.  The  popular  acceptation  of 
hypocrisjr  requires  that  being  vicious,  he  shall  feign  vir- 
tue. This  the  very  intelligent  author  of  Readings  with 
Jtfy  Pencil  will  not  fail  to  perceive  at  once.  These  read- 
ings are  far  belter  than  nme-tenths  of  the /iidlge  of  Loeon 
—or  the  pnrtr  Judge  of  Roeh^oueaulL 

Hdiey*s  ComeL — Afler  Miss  Draper's  stanzas  thus  en- 
titled, the  poet  of  "  Prince  Ekiward*'  should  not  have 
■ent  his  to  the  Messenger.  We  cannot  call  this  poetry 
or  philosophy, — it  was  not  intended  obviously  as  bur- 
lesque. 

Art  thou  the  rfhip  of  heaven,  ladea  with  light, 

From  the  eternal  glory  sent. 
To  feed  the  glowing  suns,  that  might 

In  ceaseless  radiance  but  for  thee  be  spent  ? 

Epimanes, — ^This  is  one  of  Foe's  qucerities.  He  takes 
the  reader  back  in  supposition  to  the  city  of  Antioch,  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3S30,  and  in  that  peculiar  style, 
which  after  all  roust  be  called  Poe^tietU,  because  it  is  just 
that  and  nothing  else,  he  feigns  the  enactment  of  a  real 
■cene  of  the  times  before  your  eyes.  The  actors  "  come 
like  shadows,  so  depart,'*-*but  yet  assume  a  most  vivid 
reality  while  they  stay.  We  hope  this  powerful  |)en 
will  be  again  similarly  employed. 

*'  To  Helen**  is  a  pretty  little  gem,  and  from  the  same 
mine.     It  shall  glisten  in  the  Patriot  ere  long. 

In  tho  Poetry  of  Btinu,  by  James  F.  Otis,  we  see 
much  of  the  fine  lyrical  feeling  which  distinguixhes  the 
"  Readings  with  Jtfy  Pencil,**  The  subject,  to  be  sure, 
is  ou  jieti  passe — ^but  we  can  hardly  have  too  much  of 
Burns.  Mr.  Otis  seems  fully  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate him.    . 

"  Change** — pretty  verses,  but  not  poetry.  The  four 
last  lines  should  always  be  at  least  as  good  as  the  resL 
One  judges  of  the  flavor  of  a  fruit  by  the  taste  it  leaoes 
in  the  mouth.    Apply  this  hint  to  those  verses. 

The  next  paper  is  an  Address  delivered  before  the 
Literary  Institute  at  Hampden  Sidney  College  by  Mr. 
Stanton,  upon  the  importance  of  "  Manual  Labor 
Schools,**  as  connected  with  literary  institutions.  It  is 
an  admirable  production ;  and  one  of  that  class  of 
papers  which  go  to  make  the  "  Messenger"  what  we 
nave  already  designated  it,  the  only  Literary  Magaxine 
now  set  up  in  this  country  deserving  the  name. 

An  interesting  description  of  a  Natural  Bridfi;e  in 
South  America,  that  the  writer  thinks  more  sublime 
than  that  in  Virginia  (which  we  can  hardly  credit)— 
some  dozen  lines  about  Washington,  good  only  for  fill- 
ing in  the  spare  nook  they  occupy,  and  an  epigram 
without  point,  next  follow,  and  these  fu:^  succeed^  by 


another  South  American  sketch,  describing  a  wateriall, 
of  grciit  beauty. 

We  cannot  say  much  in  favor  of  the  *'  Song  ^  LeeU 
Legion,**  nor  will  we  say  much  against  it.  ^e  wish 
the  poetry  of  the  Messenger  were  of  a  higher  tnticr. 
At  present  it  does  not  hold  equality  with  the  prose  dd> 
partment,  by  any  means. 

*^  Lionet  Gronby**  is  written  with  much  spirit,  and  the 
present  (the  eleventh)  chapter  is  one  of  the  best.  We 
will  review  this  whole  story,  at  length,  when  com- 
pleted. We  think  it  equal  to  any  of  the  ncvelleues 
which  it  has  now  become  so  fasliionable  to  publish  in 
this  form:  although  that  form,  so  full  of  interruptioos 
as  it  is,  prevents  that  enjoyment  in  perusal  which 
would  be  derived  from  the  possession  of  the  work 
entire. 

"  The  Palriarch^s  Inheritance.** — Rich  language,  fine 
conception,  smooth  versification.    **  T.  H.  S.**  iniproreai 

m.^merieanisms :  Captions. — We  are  too  apt  to  bark 
before  we  are  bitten ;  and  there  was  no  especial  need 
that  "  H."  should  growl  at  Bclwer,  because  he  had 
made  a  very  good  terse  word  to  express  p^edy,  from 
the  Latin  avidus,  merely  by  way  of  vindicating  our 
people  from  old  charges  of  a  similar  character. 

Stanauts  To  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  written  soon  after 
his  death.  We  cannot  say  that  Hesperus  has  done 
enough  in  this  cflusion  to  induce  us  to  alter  our  verdict 
upon  the  poetry  of  the  Messenger.  As  the  stanzas 
afipear  to  be  a  matter  of  feeling  with  the  author,  we 
will  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  sentiments  they 
contain.  We  would  advise  him  to  try  another  kind  of 
theme. 

Address,  by  the  Hon.  Henht  St.  Geobgk  Tccxer, 
before  the  V ir^nia  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society 
— a  most  admirable  paper.  It  was  delivered  upon  the 
distinguished  author's  taking  the  seat  vacated  by  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  as  President  of  the  above 
named  Society;  and  is,  mostly,  a  beautiful  eulogy 
upon  his  illustrious  predecessor.  It  is  just  such  a  pro- 
duction as  our  knowledge  of  the  author  would  have  led 
us  to  anticipate  from  him — alike  creditable  to  his  hcAd, 
stored  with  the  lore  of  ages,  and  to  his  heart,  full  of  the 
kindest  and  most  benevolent  feelings. 

Mr.  Maxwell's  Speech,  before  the  Virginia  Historical 
and  Philosophical  Society,  at  its  late  annual  meeting, 
another  eloquent  eulogy  upon  the  lamented  Marshall. 
Virginia  seems  to  be  taking  the  most  serene  delight  in 
wreathing  garlands  around  his  tomb,  and  this  is  one  of 
tlie  most  verdant,  and  promises  to  1>b  one  of  tlte  most 
enduring.  It  is  short,  but  breathes  eloquently  forth  a 
spirit  which  will  impress  it  upon  the  minds  and  roe> 
niories  of  hearers  ana  readers.  It  is  a  high  compliment 
to  the  Messenger,  and  a  pregnant  proof  of  the  esti- 
mation into  whicli  that  journal  has  worthily  grown  that 
it  is  made  the  medium  of  conveying  such  productions 
to  posterity. 

But  tlie  most  valuable  paper  in  tlie  number  is  an  Ad- 
dress on  the  influence  of  the  Federative  RepubliraD 
System  of  Government  upon  Literature,  and  the  De- 
velopment of  Character,  by  Professor  Dew.  We  have 
never  perused  a  more  able  literary  essay  than  this  ad- 
dress. The  author  traverses  the  whole  field  of  litera- 
ture, and  draws  from  the  stores  of  antiquity  lessons  for 
the  improvement  of  his  own  countrymen  in  literature^ 
art,  and  politics.  We  oolnmend  it  to  the  perusal  of 
every  American. 

Then  follow  "  Critieid  Jfotiees,**  These  are  writirn 
by  PoE.  They  are  few  and  clever.  The  aledgc-hsm- 
mer  and  scimetar  are  laid  aside,  and  not  one  poor  dertl 
of  an  author  is  touched,  except  one  '*  Mahrooud,*'  «ho 
is  let  oflT  with  a  box  on  the  ear  for  plagiarism.  The 
reveiw  of  '*  Georgia  Scenes*'  has  detemuned  us  to  Iwy 
the  book.    The  extracts  are  irresistible. 

The  merit  of  this  number  consists  in  its  solidity.  The 
same  amount  of  reading,  of  a  similar  character,  can  cer- 
tainly no  where  and  in  no  other  form  be  furnished  the 
reader  on  the  same  terms.  It  is  our  duty  no  less  than 
our  interest  to  sustain  '  the  Messenger.' 
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From  the  Norfolk  Htiald. 
SaiOktrn  Liienry  Muienger. — Na  4,  Vol.  %  of  this 
JoanwJ  is  iust  issued,  and  contains  16  pajgca  of  matter 
over  sod  above  iu  usual  quantity — that  is,  it  contains 
80  closely  printed  pages  in  place  of  64,  iu  promised 
■DoaDt.  A  very  slight  inspection  will  convince  any  one 
stall  conversant  in  these  matters  that  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Messeneer  embraces  as  much  reading  matter 
(if  not  coDsiderabTy  more)  than  four  ordinary  volumes, 
MKfa  for  example,  as  the  volumes  of  Paul  Ulric  or  Nor- 
man Leslie.  Of  the  value  of  the  matter,  or  rather  of  its 
vmloe  in  comparison  with  such  ephemera  as  these  just 
isf  Aiioned,  it  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  sny  much, 
popular  opinion  has  placed  the  Messenger  in  a  very 
enviable  position  as  regards  the  Literature  of  the  South. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  has  elevated  it 
ifliiaeaflarably.  To  use  the  woras  of  a  Northern  con- 
temporary **  It  has  done  more  within  the  last  six  months 
to  refine  the  literary  standard  in  this  country  than  has 
been  accomplished  before  in  the  space  of  ten  years.*^ 

The  number  before  us  commences  with  No.XL  (con- 

(intied)  of  the  TripoLUan  Sketches,    We  can  add  nothing 

to  the  public  voice  in  favor  of  this  series  of  papers.  They 

are  excellent — and  the  one  for  this  month  is  equal  to 

any  in  point  of  interesL 

The  Gasncs  is  a  most  admirable  paper — indeed  one 
of  the  most  forcible,  and  strange  to  say,  one  of  the  most 
original  defences  of  Ancient  Literature  we  have  ever  pe- 
rused. We  do  not,  however,  altogether  like  the  sneers 
at  Bulwer  in  the  b^inning  of  the  article.  They  should 
have  been  omitted,  for  they  are  not  only  unjust,  out  they 
make  a^inst  the  opinions  advanced.  Bulwer  is  not 
only  a  ripe  aeboiar,  but  an  advocate  of  classical  acquire- 
menL 

•f  Loan  to  the  MetMenger^  is  beautiful — rtij  beautiful 
— witness  the  following — 

Sonnets  and  sereoades, 

Sigh9,  /Fiances,  tears,  and  rows, 
Of/b,  tokens,  souvenirs,  parades. 

And  courtesies  and  bows. 

A  purpose,  and  a  prayer : 

The  stars  are  in  the  sky — 
He  wonders  bow  e'en  hope  should  dare 

To  let  him  aim  so  high  t 
Still  Hope  allures  and  flatters, 

AimI  Doubt  just  makes  him  oold  : 
And  so,  with  passion  all  in  tatters, 

Thetremblinf  tale  is  told  ! 

ReadmgM  with  My  Pencil,  Ab.  2.  is  a  fine  article  in  the 
minner  of  Collon.  A  true  sentiment  well  expressed  is 
cmtained  in  the  concluding  words:  "I  nm  one  of  those 
vho  arc  best  when  most  aflSieted.  While  the  weight 
hangi  heavily,  I  keep  time  and  measure,  like  a  clock ; 
bat  remove  it,  and  all  the  springs  and  wheels  move 
irregularly,  and  1  am  but  a  mere  useless  thing." 

natUy*s  Comet  •       ao,  so. 

Kpimanes,  "By  Edgar  A.  Poc — an  historical  tale  in 
which,  by  imasfinary  incidents,  the  character  of  Antio- 
cha%  Epiphancs  is  vividly  depicted.  It  differs  essenti- 
ally from  all  the  other  tales  of  Mr.  Poc.  Indeed  no  two 
of  his  articles  bear  more  than  a  family  resemblance  to 
one  another.  They  all  difTcr  widely  in  matter,  and  still 
more'widely  in  manner.  Eptmanes  will  convince  all  who 
reid  it  that  Mr.  P.  is  capable  of  even  higher  and  better 
ibin^ 

7s  Helen — by  the  same  author — a  sonnet  lull  of  quiet 
grace — we  quote  it  in  full. 

Helen,  thy  beauty  is  to  me 

Like  those  Nlcean  barks  of  yore 
That,  i^ntly,  o*er  a  perfuntfd  sea. 

The  weary,  wayworn  wanderer  bore 
T«»  bis  own  oative  shore. 
On  desperate  seas  long  wont  to  roam. 

Thy  hyacinth  hair,  thy  classic  face. 
Thy  Naiad  airs  have  brought  me  houia 

To  the  beauty  of  fair  Greece 
And  the  grandeur  of  old  Rome. 

Lo !  in  that  little  window>n{che 

How  scaiue>like  I  see  thee  stand : 

The  IbMed  scroll  whhtn  thy  hand— 
Ah !  Pmrehe  from  the  reftkios  which 

Are  Holy  land! 


On  the  Poetry  qf  Bum$.  By  Jamft  F.  (His — a  good 
essay  on  a  threadbare  subject — one,  too,  but  very  lately 
handled  in  the  Messenger  by  Lfarry  Lyie. 

Chmgt — ^has  some  fine  thoughts,  for  example, 

My  little  pikymate  crew 

Have  slept  to  wake  no  more 

Till  Change  Itself  shall  cease  to  be. 
And  one  successive  scene 
Of  steadfastness  immutable 
Remain  where  Change  hath  beem 

Manual  Lobar  SehooU — By  the  Rev,  E.  F.  Sttmlon  is  an 
essay  which,  while  we  disagree  with  it  in  some  of  its 
results,  will  serve  to  convince  any  one  of  the  absolute 
importance  of  exercise  to  men  of  sedentary  habits  or 
occupations. 

Song  of  Le«»»  Legion — very  spirited  verses. 

Jifaturat  Bridge  (jf  Pandi,  and  Fait  ^  Tetpundamm  are 
both  acceptable  articles. 

Lines  on  the  Statue  of  Washington  in  the  Capitol,  al- 
though a  little  rugged  in  conclusion,  are  terse  andforei>- 
ble,  and  embody  many  eloquent  sentiments.  We  re- 
cognize one  of  our  most  distinguished  men — a  fellow- 
townsman  too— in  the  nerve  and  vigor  of  these  verses; 
The  Epigram  below  them  is  not  worth  much. 

The  Patriorch*s  Inheritance — ^majestic  and  powerful. 

,^erieanisms — a  very  good  article,  and  very  true. 

To  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  These  lines  have  some  fine 
points  and  the  versification  is  good-*— but  we  do  not  like 
them  upon  the  whole. 

Judge  Tucker*s  ^Address^  and  Mr.  MaxweWs  Speech 
before  the  Virginia  H  istorical  and  Philosophical  society, 
we  read  with  much  interest.  Things  of  this  nature  are 
apt  to  be  common  place  unless  the  speakers  are  men  of 
more  thon  ordinary  tact.  There  is  no  deficiency,  howe* 
ver,  in  the  present  instance.  Mr.  Maxwell's  speech, 
especially,  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  produce  effect 
in  delivery^more  particularly  in  such  delivery  as  Mr. 
MaxwelPs. 

The  Address  qf  Professor  Dew  is,  beyond  doubt,  an 
article  of  great  ability,  and  must  excite  strong  atten- 
tion, wherever  it  is  read.  It  occupies  full  SO  pages— •- 
which,  perhaps,  oould  not  have  E>eefr  better  occupied. 
He  has  fully  proved  that  a  Republic  such  as  ours,  is 
the  fairest  fielu  in  the  world  for  the  growth  and  flores- 
cence of  Literature. 

The  Critical  Jfotices  maintain  their  lofty  reputation — 
but  as  they  will  assuredly  be  read  by  all  parties,  and  as 
we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits,  we  forbear  to  en- 
ter into  detail.  The  Messenger  is  no  longer  a  query,  rt 
has  earned  a  proud  name.  It  demands  encouragement 
and  will  have  it. 


From  the  Clncinnatti  Mhror/ 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for  Febmaryf  is  before 
us.  It  is  made  up,  as  usual,  of  a  very  interesting  mis- 
cellany of  original  articles.  This  magazine  is  rapidly 
winning  a  high  estimate  for  the  literature  of  the  South. 
Its  pages  contain  as  good  articles  as  any  other  Monthly 
in  the  country.  Its  correspondents  are  numerous'  and 
able,  and  its  editor  wields  the  gray  goose  quill  like  one 
who  knows  what  he  is  about,  ancf  who  has  a  right  to. 
Commend  us  to  the  literary  notices  of  tliis  Magazine 
for  genius,  spice  and  spirit.  Those  which  are  commenda- 
tory, are  supported  by  the  real  merit  of  the  books  them- 
selves ;  but  woe  seize  on  the  luckless  wights  who  feel 
the  savage  skill  with  which  the  editor  uses  his  toma- 
hawk and  scalping  knife.  The  fact  is,  the  Messenger 
is  not  given  to  the  mincing  of  mnitei^what'  it  has  to 
say  Is  said  fearlessly. 


From  the  Boston  Galaxy^ 

Smarting;  under  Criticism. — Fay  can't  bear  critieism. 
The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  cut  him  up  sharply 
— and  Fay  has  retorted-*-evincing  that  the  sting  ran- 
kles.   A  pity* 
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From  the  Katchex  Chrteian  Herald. 

The  SouMern  LUerwry  Muamger. — ^Thii  elegantly 
printed  Ma^z'me  is  issued  monthly  from  the  classic 
press  of  T.  W.  White,  Esq.  Richmond,  Va.,  and  has, 
during  the  year  elapsed  since  its  commencement,  won  a 
commanding  share  of  public  approbation  and  attention. 
It  is  truly  a  high-minded  and  liberal  specimen  of  south- 
ern literature,  on  which  is  deeply  engraved  the  impres- 
sions of  Southern  character  and  feeling.  We  aomire 
the  periodical  more  on  that  account,  ft  has  a  glow  of 
enthusiasm,  offering  to  the  public,  if  not  the  very  best, 
yet  the  best  productions  it  can  command,  with  a  sort  of 
chivalrous  hospitality  which  cannot  but  remind  one  of 
the  gentlemanly  southron  at  his  fireside. 

Among  the  contributions  of  original  articles  for  this 
magazine  we  cannot  but  notice  the  able  historical  pa- 
pers entitled  **  Sketches  of  the  history  and  present  con- 
dition of  Tripoli,  with  some  account  of  the  other  Bar^ 
bary  states.*  These  finely  written  papers  have  ap- 
peared in  ten  consecutive  numbers  of  the  Literary 
Messenger,  and,  together  with  "  Extracts  from  my 
Mexican  Journal,**  and  "Extracts  from  an  unpublished 
abridgement  of  the  History  of  Virginia,**  furnish  a  valu- 
able mass  of  the  most  useful  information.  The  poetic 
writere  for  the  Messenger,  as  a  whole,  are  not  the  favo- 
rites of  the  Muses,  and  will  no  doubt  be  summoned  to 
give  an  account  of  the  cruel  manner  in  which  they  have 
distorted  the  pure  English  in  giving  utterance  to  the 
spasmodic  emotions  of  the  fytte  which  they  oiay  have 
imagined  was  upon  them  like  an  inspiration. 

There  is  one  department  which  we  admire — the  edito- 
rial criticisms.  Racy,  pungent,  and  reasonable,  the  edi- 
tor writes  as  one  disposed  to  test  the  true  elements  of 
authorship,  and  to  weigh  pretentions  with  achievements 
in  the  opposite  scale.  He  has  gently,  yet  with  almost 
too  daring  a  hand,  taken  apart  the  poetical  attire  of  two 
or  three  ladies,  whose  writings  have  long  been  ranked 
among  the  better  specimens  of  American  poetry.  He 
almost  dares  to  hint  that  Mrs.  Sigourney  has,  by  force- 
ing  her  short  scraps,  of  poetry  into  half  the  newspapers 
in  the  land,  gained  a  wider  fame  than  many  a  better  poet 
who  may  have  spent  a  life  in  maturing  and  polisning 
one  poem  which  appeara  to  the  world,  as  poems  should, 
in  a  dignified  volume.  He  also  makes  the  same  charge 
of  the  **  frequency  of  her  appeals  to  the  attention  of  the 
public**  against  Miss  Gould,  and  institutes  the  following 
comparison  between  the  productions  of  the  two  authore: 
'  The  faults  which  we  have  already  pointed  out,  and 
some  othera  which  we  will  point  out  hereafter, 
are  but  dust  in  the  balance,  when  weighed  agninst 
her  (Mrs.  Sigourney*s)  very  many  and  distinguished 
excellences.  Among  tliose  high  qualities  which  give 
her  beyond  doubt,  a  title  to  the  sacred  name  of  poet,  are 
an  acute  sensibility  to  natural  loveliness — a  quick  and 
perfectly  Just  conception  of  the  moral  and  physical  sub- 
lime— a  calm  and  unostentatious  vigor  of  thought — a 
mingled  delicacy  and  strength  of  expression— and  above 
all,  a  mind  nobly  and  exquisitely  attuned  to  all  the  gen- 
tle charities  and  lofty  pieties  of  life. 

'\Ve  have  already  pointed  out  the  prevailing  charac- 
teristics of  Mrs.  Sigourney.  In  Miss  Gould,  we  recog- 
nize, first,  a  disposition,  like  that  of  Wordsworth,  to 
seek  beauty  where  it  is  not  usually  sought — in  the  home- 
Unets  (if  we  may  be  permitted  the  word,)  and  in  the 
most  familiar  realities  of  existence — secondly  abandon 
of  manner — thirdly  a  phraseology  sparkling  with  anti- 
thesis, yet,  strange  to  say,  per^cily  simple  and  unaf- 
ftcted. 

I  Without  Mrft.  Sigoumey*s  hi^h  reach  of  thought. 
Miss  Gould  surpasses  her  rival  in  the  mere  vehicle  of 
thought — expression.  "  Words,  words,  wonis,*'  are  the 
true  secret  of  her  strength.  Words  arc  her  kingdom — 
and  in  the  realm  of  language  she  rules  with  equal  des- 
potism and  nonchalance.  Yet  we  do  not  mean  to  deny 
her  abilities  of  a  higher  order  than  any  which  a  mere 
logomachy  can  imply.  Her  powers  of  imagination*  arc 
gTeat,%and  she  has  a  faculty  of  inestimable  worth,  when 
considered  in  relation  to  effectr->the  faculty  of  Mding 


ordufiary  ideas  in  ao  novel,  and  sometimes  in  ao  fantas- 
tic a  light,  as  to  give  them  all  the  appeannoe,  and  much 
of  the  value  of  ori^nality.  M  iaa  GikiM  will,  of  course, 
be  the  favorite  with  ih»  multitude— Mnk  Sigoaniey 
with  the  few.* 

American  prose  writera  and  novelists  are  led  under 
this  keen  cntic's  knife,  as  sheep  to  the  daughter,  la 
the  name  of  literature  we  thank  Mr.  White  (Sc  his  aiti- 
cisms,  that  must  purify  the  literary,  as  lightning  does 
the  natural  atmosphere. 

The  Southern  Laterary  Messenger  is  pablidied  ootbe 
first  day  of  every  month,  containing  64  pages  in  esck 
number,  printed  on  good  paper  with  a  beautiful  type. 
The  terms  are  only  jbe  doUan  c  year,  to  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance. 

From  the  Raleigh  Star. 
Smdham  LUerwry  Metaenger, — ^'*We  have  received 
the  first  number  of  the  2d  volume  of  this  valuable  peri- 
odical.   This  work  has  jjustly  acquired  a  reputation  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  similar  pubbcation  in  the  country, 
on  account  both  of  its  elegant  typographical  execution, 
and  the  rich,  valuable,  and  highly  entertaining  matter 
(mostly  original)  it  contains.  In  the  neatness aod beauty 
of  its  typographical  appearance,  the  nambo'  beibre  us 
surpasses  any  of  its  predecessors ;  and  its  contentsfuViy 
sustain  its  high  literary  character.    We  have  no  room 
at  present  for  a  particular  notice  of  the  ariides.    We 
hope  that  every  Southron,  who  feels  an  interest  in  that 
sort  of  hUemal  improvement  in  the  South,  whidi  respecU 
the  mind,  will  patronize  this  work*** 

From  the  Columbia  (Geo.)  Times. 
^  Southern  Literary  Mesaenger,—'We  have  received,  some 
time  since,  and  wished  to  have  given  an  earlier  notice 
to,  this  really  excellent  journal ;  at  whose  oopioosoess, 
variety  and  goodness  of  matter,  we  were  surprized,  lo 
literary  execution,  we  think  it  fully  equal  to  any  Jour- 
nal of  its  class,  in  all  the  North  ;  and  in  Quantity  of 
matter,  it  far  exceeds,  we  believe,  any  of  tLem.  It  is 
also  on  a  full  couality  with  them,  as  to  its  typography. 

We  are  struck,  in  the  JIf es«cng«r,  with  thia  good  poiat: 
the  extent  of  literary  intelligence  which  it  afibrds,  by 
an  unusual  number  of  critical  notices  of  new  publica- 
tions, is  exceedingly  well  judged.  Its  criticisms,  too^ 
are  in  a  sounder  and  more  discriminating  taste,  thaa 
that  which  infects  the  Magazines  of  the  North,  turninf 
them  all  into  the  mere  vehicles  of  puffery  for  each  man's 
little  set  of  associates  in  scribbling — and  partners  in 
literary  iniquity.  The  Messenger  has  also  this  fea* 
ture,  almost  indispensable  for  a  successful  Magazine,  its 
Elditorial  articles  are  decidedly  the  best  that  it  oootaio& 
They  seem  to  be  almost  uniformly  good. 

We  had  intended  to  give  some  extracts  from  the  Mes- 
senger :  but  the  claims  of  more  pressing  matters  com- 
pel us  to  postpone  them.  It  is  published  in  Richmond 
(Va.)  by  Thomas  W.  White,  contains  64  large  pam 
in  double  columns,  with  small  type ;  and  is  puUtsocd 
monthly,  at  55  per  annum. 

Form  the  National  Gazette. 

The  number  of  the  Southern  Literary  Measei^erfor 
March,  has  just  made  its  appearance,  having  been  de- 
layed in  order  to  insert  an  excellent  address  delivered 
by  Professor  Dew,  of  William  and  Mary  College,  upoa 
the  infiuencc  of  the  federative  republican  system  ofgO' 
vemment  upon  literature  and  the  developement  of  cha- 
racter. There  are  various  articles  which  may  be  md 
with  equal  pleasure  and  profiL  A  short  one  upon 
"Americanisms**  alludes  toilic  word  and,  employed  by 
Bulwer  in  his  last  production,  the  hero  of  which  is  said 
to  have  been  avid  of  personal  power:  and,  the  writer 
thinks  it  is  the  coinage  of  the  novelist,  as  he  says  he  caa 
find  no  authority  for  it  even  in  the  latest  dictionaries, 
nor  in  any  author  of  repute.  It  does  not,  however,  pro- 
ceed from  Mr.  Bulwer's  mint.  As  far  as  we  sue  awarf. 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges — who  though  not  a  first  rate,  is 
no  mean  member  of  the  scribbling  confrateroity— is  die 
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iint  who  has  employed  it.  His  Autobiography,  pub- 
lished a  few  yean  ago,  and  which  by  the  way,  <Mignt  to 
have  been  le-pabliahed  hefe  as  one  of  the  moet  interest- 
ii^  and  singular  works  of  the  time,  contains  it  often 
eaougb  to  prove  some  feeling  towards  it  in  the  author's 
fareaat  akio  to  that  of  pateriud  afiection. 

As  the  reriew  of  tne  book  which  appeared  in  the 
Edinburgh  QrUarterly,  was  attributed  to  Bulwer,  it  is 
nrf  prmble  that  he  iell  in  k>ve  with  it  when  engaged 
in  dw  task  of  criticism— a  moment  when,  it  ought  to  be 
iofefted  he  was  particularly  alive  to  the  correctness  or 
iseorrectoess  of  any  intrusion  upon  the  premises  of  the 
King's  Eogliah.  The  word  is  unquesuonably  a  good 
•ad  cipfeasive  <me,  and  has  quite  as  much  inherent 
right  U>  be  incorporated  with  our  language  as  any  other 
latin  oereacence.  It  is  only  '*  Hebrew  roots,*'  we  are 
ifiAnaed  by  hieh  authority,  that  **  flourish  most  in  bar- 
ren ground."  No  imputation,  therefhre,  rests  upon  the 
■oil  from  which  this  sprang.  Upon  the  subiect  of  coin- 
iag  wofds,  as  upon  so  many  others,  old  Flaccus  has 
Mpiksa  best : 

Licuity  semperque  licebit, 
Signatam  preaente  oot&  procudere  nomen. 

Ftom  the  JKonh  Carolina  Sundard. 

The  Smdkem  LUeranf  Meuenger. — We  have  received 
the  March  No.  of  this  valuable  monthly.  It  in  as  rich 
in  matter,  and  its  pieces  are  as  varied  and  interesting 
as  any  previous  number ;  and  we  have  before  said,  that 
but  lew  periodicals  in  the  Union,  and  none  Souik  of  the 
Potomac,  are  superior  to  iL 

From  the  Washington  Sun. 

Souikem  LUermry  Messenger. — ^We  have  received  the 
SoHtkem  LUenajf  Messenger  for  Februar^r.  Its  contents 
are  rich,  varied  and  interesting.  The  critiques  are  par- 
ticulariy  good,  and  evidence  a  mind  feelingly  alive  to 
the  literajy  reputation  of  our  country.  The  collection 
of  autographs  will  be  examined  with  much  interesL 
We  ean  safely  recommend  this  periodical  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  public 

Fiom  the  Titsealooaa  Flag  of  the  Union. 

Smiikem  LiUrary  Messenger. — We  have  received  the 
last  number  of  this  beautiful  and  valuable  Magazine, 
and  take  sreat  pleasure  in  expressing  the  delight  with 
which  we  have  perused  its  contents.  It  b  certainly  the 
best  Mamiine  now  published  in  the  Union,  and  is  an 
honor  to  Southern  literature  and  talent.  The  present 
namber  like  its  predecessors,  is  replete  with  '  pearls,  and 
gems,  and  flowers,'  and  fully  sustains  the  elevated  cha- 
nciet  of  the  work.  The  Critical  Notices  are  peculiarly 
meritorious  and  sensible.  The  Messenger  is  now  under 
the  editorial  guidance  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  a  gentleman 
highly  distinguished  for  his  literary  taste  and  talent. 

From  the  Fiocastle  DemocraL 

Smdhen  lAlerary  Messenger. — ^We  have  been  fur- 
nished, by  the  worthy  publisher,  with  the  February 
number  of  (his  **  best  of  American  periodicals,"  as  it  is 
said  to  be  by  a  distinguished  Northern  contemporary. 
This  number  is  pronounced,  in  all  of  the  many  notices 
which  we  have  seen,  to  be  the  best  of  the  filleen  that 
have  been  published  ;  of  this  we  are  not  competent  to 
decide,  not  having  been  favored  with  the  previous  num* 
bers;  but,  be  it  as  it  may,  we  cheerfully  coincide  in  the 
the  annexed  sentiment  of  the  editor  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia d  : — **  If  it  is  not  well  supported  by  our  brethren  of, 
the  South,  no  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  their  sectional  feel-' 
tn^'fitis  vor  et  prteterea  nikiL" 

From  the  U.  8.  Oaaette. 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  Tor  March,  full  or  rood 
matter,  is  at  Iwnd— -delayed  with  a  view  of  giving  the  whole  of 
Prrirpwor  Dew^a  addreea.  We  miss  the  racy  and  condemnatory 
rmirLsm  that  diaUngutahes  the  worlc,  and  which  has  been  Taro- 
rahte  to  the  producuonof  good  books.  We  who  publish  no  vo- 
IwDea,  look  with  complacency  upon  severe  criticism. 


From  the  Richmond  Compiler. 

The  writer  of  the  following  Judicious  article,  has  performed  a 
task  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  our  thanks.  A  want  of  time  and 
a  lack  of  the  proper  talent  for  criticism,  have  preTented  us  from 
giving  our  opinion  at  length  upon  the  last  number  of  the  Mes« 
senger :  and  this  sketch  saves  us  the  labor.  We  accord  wHh 
most  of  the  writer's  positions,  and  are  pleased  with  the  good 
sense,  moderation  and  delicacy  with  which  he  has  diecharf  ed 
the  office  of  censor.  Criticism,  to  be  usefbl,  must  be  just  and 
impartial.    This  is  both. 

"  The  SotUhetn  LUermry  Ke««eng«r.'*~yirginfa  has  cause  of 
exultation  that  her  ciiJef  literary  periodical  bearing  the  above 
title,  has  already  attained  a  respectable  rank  In  the  United 
States,  and  has  won  "  golden  opinions"  from  some  of  the  highest 
dignitaries  in  the  empire  of  criucism.  Whilst  1  do  not  think  that 
the  February  number  which  has  just  appeared,  is  superior  to  aH 
its  predecessors,  yet  it  may  be  considered  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
general  ability  with  which  the  work  is  conducted.  Its  contents 
are  copious— various  in  their  style  and  character,  and,  in  candor 
be  it  spoken,  of  very  unequal  merit.  Whilst  some  articles  are 
highly  interesting— the  readers  of  the  Messenger  would  have 
lost  but  little,  if  others  had  been  omitted.  This  remark  is  not 
made  in  the  spirit  of  fault  finding ;  the  Messenger  has  always 
enough  in  its  pages  to  admire,  without  coveting  an  indiscriminato 
and  unqualified  praise  of  all  which  It  contains. 

The  very  first  article  in  the  February  number,  on  the  import- 
ance of  Seieetitm  in  Readingf  tbongh  short,  contains  much  mat- 
ter for  grave  reflection.  The  writer  states,  and  states  truly,  that 
if  a  man  has  forty  vears  to  employ  in  reading,  and  reads  fifty 
pages  a  day,  he  will  only  be  able  in  that  period  of  time,  to  ac- 
complish about  ttrteen  hundred  volumes  of  600  pages  each. 
Highly  favored  as  such  a  roan  would  be,  beyond  the  mass  of  his 
fellow  creatures,  how  insignificant  the  number  of  volumes  read 
by  him,  compared  with  the  millions  which  fill  the  libraries  of 
the  world,  and  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousand  that  con- 
tinually drop  from  the  press.  How  vastly  important  is  it,  there- 
fore, to  be  well  directed  in  the  choice  of  books  ! — and  I  may  add, 
how  great  is  the  responsibility  of  those  whose  province  it  is  so 
to  direct :  to  whom  the  task  has  t>een  confided  of  selecting  our 
literary  food,  and  of  separating  what  is  healthful  and  nutritious 
from  what  is  poisonous  and  hurtful.  A  well  established  roaga- 
sine,  or  periodical,  undoubtedly  exercises  great  influence  on  the 
literary  taste,  as  well  as  the  literary  morality  of  the  circle  of  its 
readers.  Hence  good  taste,  eood  feeling— just  discrimination  and 
high  rectitude,  are  essentialqualiiies  in  the  conduction  of  such 
a  work.  That  Mr.  Poe,  the  reputed  editor  of  the  Messenger,  is 
a  gentleman  of  brilliant  genius  and  endowments,  is  a  trutli  which 
I  believe,  will  not  be  controverted  by  a  larre  majority  of  its  rea- 
ders. For  one,  however,  I  confess,  that  there  are  occationally 
manifested  some  errors  ol'judgment— or  faults  in  taste— or  what- 
ever they  may  be  called,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  see  corrected. 
I  do  not  think,  for  example,  that  such  an  article  as  "  the  Due 
De  L^Omelette,"  in  the  number  under  consideration,  ought  to 
have  appeared.  That  kind  of  writing,  I  know,  may  plead  high 
precedents  in  its  favor ;  but  that  it  is  calculated  to  produce  effecta 
permanently  injurious  to  sound  morals,  I  think  will  not  be  doulrt- 
ed  by  those  who  reflect  seriously  upon  the  subjecL  Mr.  Poe  la 
too  fond  of  the  wild— unnatural  and  horrible  !  Why  will  he  not 
permit  his  flne  genius  to  soar  into  purer,  brighter,  and  happier 
regions?  Why  will  he  not  disenthral  himself  from  the  spells  of 
German  enchantment  and  supernatural  imagery.'  Tnere  ia 
room  enough  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  powers,  upon  the 
multiform  relations  of  human  life,  without  descending  into  the 
dark  mysterious  and  unutterable  creations  of  licentious  fancy. 
When  Mr.  Poe  passes  from  the  region  of  shadows,  into  the  plain 
practical  dissecting  room  of  criticism,  he  manifests  great  dexte- 
rity and  power.  He  exposes  the  imbecility  and  rouenness  of  our 
ad  eaptandum  popular  literature,  with  the  hand  of  a  master. 
The  public  I  believe  was  much  delighted  with  the  admirablo 
scalping  of  "  Norman  Leslie,"  in  the  December  number,  and 
likewise  of  Mr.  8imms'  '*  Partisan."  in  the  number  for  January  ; 
and  it  will  be  no  less  pleased  at  the  caustic  severity  with  which 
the  puerile  abortion  of  "  Paul  Ulric"  ia  exposed  in  the  present 
number.— These  miserable  attempts  at  fiction,  will  brine  all  fie* 
titious  writing  into  utter  disrepute,  unless  indeed  the  stem  re- 
bukes which  shall  come  from  our  chairs  of  criticism,  shall  rec- 
tify the  public  taste,  and  preserve  the  purity  of  public  feeling. 

u  would  be  tedious  to  pronounce  upon  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  several  articles  in  the  number  under  review.  Dr.  Green- 
how*s  continuation  of  the  Tripolitan  Sketches  Is  worthy  of  bia 
calm  and  philosophical  pen.  The  ro<appearance  of"  Nngator** 
in  the  pages  of  the  Messenger — ^after  a  long  interval  of  eilrnce — 
will  be  hailed  by  its  readers  with  great  pleasure  ;  his  "  Castel- 
lanus**  is  excellent.  Th^  article  on  "  Liberian  Literature," 
will  attract  much  attention  It  presents  a  very  vivid  picture  ef 
the  wonderful  progress  which  that  colony  has  made  in  most  of 
the  arts,  and  in  many  of  the  refinementtoflife.  Lionel  Oranby — 
the  sketch  of  the  lamented  Cushing, — and  the  sketches  of  Lake 
Superior,  have  each  their  pecuiiar  mrriis,  and  will  be  read  with 
intrrcst;  of  the  Critical Notieen^  the  sarcastic  power  of  the  review 
of  Paul  Ulric,  has  been  already  spoken  of.  The  Review  of  ••  Rl- 
enzi,"  too,  the  last  novel  of  Bulwer.  is  written  in  Mr.  Poe^s  best 
style,— but  1  must  be  permitted  to  dissent  toto  cvfJo  from  his  opi- 
nion, that  the  author  of  that  work  is  unsurpassed  as  a  novelist 
by  any  writer  living  or  dead. — ^There  is  no  disputing  about  tastes, 
but  according  to  my  poor  jud^ent,  a  single  work  might  be  se- 
lected from  among  the  voluminous  laboraof  Walter  Scott,  worth 
all  that  Bulwer  has  ever  written,  or  ever  wUl  wrU^—aad  this  I 
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belieTe  will  be  the  impartial  Terdictof  poaierity.  at  least  so  long 
as  unaffected  aimplicity  and  the  true  moral  sublime,  are  prefer- 
red lo  the  faudy  and  meretricious  coloring  fr hie h  perverted  ge- 
nius throws  around  its  creations.  The  Eulogy  ou  the  great  and 
good  Marshall,  is  an  elaborate  and  elcsant  performance.  It  is  a 
powerful,  yet  familiar  sketch  of  the  princi^I  features  in  the  life 
and  character  of  that  incomparable  roan.  The  notices  of  Emilia 
Harrington  ;  Lieutenant  Slidell's  work,  the  Jitnericmn  in  Eng' 
Und;  CatUii  the  Noble  Deed*  of  Women;  of  RogrV  Phjfti' 
ologff  (one  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises)  and  of  Mathew  Ca- 
rey's Jiuto-Biographf — are  all  very  spirited  articles,  and  are 
greatly  superior  Ut  pamrs  of  the  same  description  in  the  very 
best  monthly  fieriodicals  of  our  country.  The  last  article  "Au- 
tography* is  not  evactlv  to  mv  taste,  though  there  are  doubtless 
many  who  would  flniJ  in  it  UxmI  ftir  merriment.  The  writer  of 
•'  Readings  with  BiU  Pencil,  No.  1,»'— contents  the  generally 
received  maxim  of  Horace,  that  poets  are  born  such  ;  in  other 
words,  he  de^ks.thai  there  is  an  "  original,  inherent  organiza- 
tion" of  ih^Mitkd  which  leads  to  the  *'  high  Heaven  of  inven- 
tion," or  wh»ofi,  according  to  the  phrenologist.H,  confers  the  fa- 
cuky  of  *•  ideality."  It  would  require  too  much  space  lo  prove 
that  Horace  was  right,  and  that  his  ansaiiant  is  altogether  wron^ . 
Mr.  J.  K.  O.  is  greatly  behind  the  pliilosophy  of  the  age.  It  is 
too  late  in  the  day  to  prove  that  Shakespeare  and  Bvron  were 
created  exactly  equal  with  the  common  mass  of  maukirid,  and 
that  eircunutancet  made  them  superior.  Circumsunces  may 
excite  and  develope  mental  power,  but  cannot  create  it.  Napo- 
leon, although  not  born  Emperor  of  the  French,  waa  originally 
endowed  with  that  sreat  capacity  which  fitted  him  to  tread  the 
paths  of  military  glory  and  to  cut  out  his  wav  to  supreme  power. 
Ordinary  mortals  could  not  have  achieved  what  he  did,  with  cir- 
cumstances pqually  favorable,  or  with  an  education  far  superior. 

It  is  eraiifyiugto  learn  that  the  "  Messenger"  is  still  extending 
the  circle  of  its  readers.  The  wonder  is,— supposing  that  we 
have  Hi>ine  love  of  country  left  on  this  side  of  the  Potomac,— that 
jw  p  itronage  is  not  overfl»»wiug.  It  is  the  only  resjiectable  perl- 
o<lical,  I  believe,  south  of  that  river;  and  with  due  encourage- 
ment, It  might  not  only  become  a  potent  reformer  of  literary 
taKtc,  but  the  vehicle  of  g.ave  and  solid  Instruction  upon  sub- 
jects deeply  interi'siine  lo  the  southern  country.  That  with  all 
our  never-ending  professions  of  pntri(>ii)«m,  however,  there  ex- 
ists a  vast  deal  more  of  M»lfi!»hne*8  than  public  spirit,  even  in 
our  sunny  clime,  is  a  lamentable  irulh,— nor  f«>ronc,  am  1  sufli- 
cienily  sanguine  lo  unile  wiih  the  editor  of  the  Mt-ssenirer,  in  the 
answer  which  he  gives  to  hw  own  interrogatory  in  ihe  fallowing 
eloquent  passage,  cxlrarted  from  the  Ueview  of '*  Conti;"— 
"How  lonjj  shall  mii»d  succumb  to  life  crosaest  materiality  ?  How 
long  shall  ihe  verietn  vvrinin  of  iho  eaiih  who  crawl  around  the 
aliur  of  Mammon  bo  more  ertteenied  t»f  men,  than  they,  the  gified 
mliiiHlers  lo  ihose  exnlied  cnioliona  which  link  us  wiih  the  mys- 
UTies  of  Heaven  ?  To  our  own  qi'cry  we  may  veiuure  a  reply. 
Not  long— not  long  will  such  rank  injustice  be  comiuitlcd,  or 
permiued.  A  spirit  is  already  abroad  at  war  wilh  it.  And  in 
every  billow  of  the  unreiiwinc  sea  of  chanj,'e— and  in  every 
breath,  however  gentle,  of  the  wide  atmosphere,  of  revolution  cn- 
cireling  us,  is  that  spirit  steadily,  yet  irre-istibly  at  work." 
Alas !  for  this  sea  of  change  and  this  ntinosphere  of  rcvoluiion 
which  are  fast  surrounding  us !  For  my  part,  I  fear  ihut  all 
other  distinctions  but  wealth  and  ootcrr  are  alwul  to  be  annihi- 
lated. What  do  we  l>ehold  indeed  in  society,  but  one  universal 
Btruffgle  to  acquire  both  ?  Mor«l  and  intelloctual  worth  are  but 
lighily  esteemed  in  comparison  with  ihe  possession  of  tliat  sordid 
dross,  which  every  brainless  upstart  or  every  corrupt  adventurer 
may  acquire.  ^ 

Thousrh  the  Miwes  occupy  a  small  space  In  the  present  number 
of  the  Messenger,  their  claims  are  not  to  be  disreijanled.  Miss 
DrHp4>rs  "Lav  of  Ruin,"  H«»d  Mr.  Flint's  *♦  Living  Alone" 
have  iKHh  deciiled  merit.  The  ••  Ballad"  is  wriiten  by  one  who 
can  evidently  write  much  better,  if  he  choows  ;  and  ihere  is  a 
deep  pociiral  inspiration  about  Mr.  Poe'e  *'  Valley  Nis,"  which 
would  be  inure  atiraciivejf  his  verses  were  8mo<iiher,  and  his 
subject  matter  less  obscure  and  unintelligible.  Mr.  Poo  will  not 
consent  to  abide  with  ortlinary  mortals. 

Uiwn  the  whole,  the  last  oumber  of  the  Messenger  is  one  of 
dectdad  merit.  ^«  Y.  Z. 

From  the  Richmond  Compiler. 

The  Southern  Literary  Metsmner.  Our  critical  correspondent 
of  the  «d,  is  not  borne  out,  in  some  of  his  remarks,  by  public 
opinion.  We  allude  to  his  observations  on  the  Due  de  L*  Ome- 
lette, and  Mr.  Poe's  Autograt*hy.  These  articles  are  eliciting 
the  highest  praise  from  the  hichtest  quarters.  Of  the  Due  de 
L'Omeleite,  the  Baltimore  American,  (a  paper  of  ihe  first  autho- 
rilv  and  hitherto  opposed  to  Mr.  P.)  says  :  The  Due  de  L'Ome- 
leite, by  Edcar  A.  Poe,  is  one  of  those  light,  spirited,  fantastic 
inventions,  of  which  we  ha-re  had  specimens  belore  in  the  Mes- 
senger, betokening  a  fertility  of  imaglnaiion,  and  power  of  exe- 
cution, that  would,  under  a  sustaineil  effort,  produce  creations 
of  an  enduring  character."  The  Petersburg  ConMellaiion  copies 
the  entire  "  Autography ,"  with  high  cominendationH,  and  of  the 
Due  de  L'Oineleiie,  says,  "of  the  lighter  contributions,  of  the 
diamonds  which  sparkle  beside  the  more  sombre  gems,  com- 
mend us,  thou  spirit  of  eccentricity  !  to  our  favoriie,  Edgar  A. 
Poe's  "  Due  de  L^ Omelettr j^"*  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  we  ever 
have,  or  ever  expect  to  read."  These  opinions  seem  to  be  uni- 
versal. In  justice  to  Mr.  Poe,  and  as  an  offsctt  to  the  remarks  of 
our  correspondent,  we  extract  the  following  notice  of  the  Feb- 
ruary number  frofn  the  National  Intelligencer. 


From  the  NaUonal  Intelllgeneer. 

T%e  Southern  Literury  Me—enger.  Tlie  February  No.  of  this 
beautiful  and  interesting  periodical  has  reached  ua,  aod  k  givfi 
us  pleasure  to  learn  that  it  will  be  diaiributed  to  a  greater  num- 
ber ol  subscribera  than  any  previous  one  has  been.  This  is  cre- 
ditable to  the  tasie  of  the  people,  to  the  lodttstry  of  the  pro|xw- 
tor,  the  talents  of  iu  editor  and  conlributora,  moA  pwrticalaily  to 
the  South,  to  whom  Mr.  White  especially  looks  for  the  aupfRVt 
of  his  enterprise.  The  following  notice  of  the  conieot^  of  Uw 
present  number  ia  from  a  friend  of  literary  taste  and  diseiixDi- 
nation : 

The  present  number  is  uncommonly  rich.    It  opens  witk  sone 
valuable  hints  upon  the  necessity  of  selection  in  readiiv,  a 
capital  discourse  of  a  column  and  a  half  upon  the  stanlint  i^xti 
"ifyou  have  forty  years  to  employ  in  reading,  and  can  rraa 
fifty  pages  a  day,  you  will  be  able  In  those  forty  years  to  aceem- 
plish  only  about  «/xteen  kundred  volumetj  of  Mi  pages  each.'* 
This  consideration,  ably  put  by  the  editor,  is  an  antidote,  ooe 
would  think,  to  "smattering."    The  next  Is  No.  X. of  a  very 
interesting  series  of  Historical  sketches  of  Barbary  Bute*.  Tbia 
number  brings  the  history  of  Algiers  down  to  the  clooe  of  Charles 
Xth's  reien.    Taken  together,  these  papers  are  very  valuabJ*, 
and  will  form  a  useful  reference  hereafter.    It  is  soch  papers  as 
these  that  make  a  periodical  worth  keeping.    The  next  pmse 
article  is  amusing.    It  la  a  translation  from  the  French,  and 
gives  a  most  humorous  account  of  "  a  Cousin  of  the  Married,^ 
a  man  who  acquired  that  quaint  aohriquet  by  attending  aH 
weddings,  where  there  was  a  large  company  assembled*  and 
making  himself  useful  by  proposing  sentiments,  recitinf  tpMm- 
lamia,  and  singing  aongs  appropriate  to  those  happy  occasions, 
until  he  waa  discovered  by  an  aristocratic  groom,  aod  compel  led 
to  vacate  the  premises.    The  paper  contains  a  similar  naxratiTa 
of  "  a  Cousin  of  the  Dead,"  who,  having  been  advised  to  rida 
for  his  health,  and  being  too  poor,  used  to  go  to  all  foaerateas  a 
mourner,  and  thus  obuined  the  medicine  prescribed  bv  bis  phy- 
sician, with  no  other  cost  than  a  fewcrocoaile  lean.  Thencocnes 
one  of  that  eccentric  writer,  Edgar  JL  Poe's,  characteriMic  {an- 
ductions.  "  The  Due  de  L^OmeleUe.*'*  which  is  one  of  the  beM 
things  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  read.    Mr.  Poe  has  great  pow- 
ers, and  every  line  telle  in  all  he  writes.    He  is  no  spinncr-ovl 
of  long  yarns,  but  chooses  his  subject,  whimsically,  perhaps, 
yet  originally,  and  treats  it  in  a  manner  peculiarly  his  owru 
"  Rustic  Counshipin  New  England"  has  n(*t  the  vcristmiliiode 
which  is  necessary  to  entitle  it  to  the  only  praise  that  surk 
sketches  usually  obtain ;  unless  they  were  well  done,  it  were  al- 
ways belter  that  Yankee  stories  be  not  done  at  aU.    We  hate  to 
be  over-critical,  but  would  recommend  to  the  **  Oeimgenariou'* 
to  take  the  veritable  Jack  Doveninc  or  John  Beedle,  as  his  lao- 
dels,  before  he  writes  again.    Those  inimitable  writers  hai« 
well-nii;h,  if  not  quite,  exhausted  the  subject  of  New  Enrtssd 
Courti>hip,  and  (we  speak  "  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  aa 
liie  hcrilH's,!'  by  whirh  we  mean  the  critics)  the  writer  belcHnr  us 
has  done  but  very  indifferently  what  they  have  done  so  well,  u 
to  gain  universal  applause.  "  Pal.xstine"  is  a  useful  article,  roa- 
taining  eeographical,  topographical,  and  other  atatisiical  fvtt 
in  the  Insiory  of  that  interesting  county,  well  put  together,  and 
valuable  as  a  reference. 

We  were  much  entertained  with  ••  trugmiar''»^  hmnortMis 
sketches  of  the  castle-building  farmer.  No  periodical  in  the 
country,  numbiTs  oni^  among  its  contributors  more  racy  thao 
"Nucalor."  The  article  on  "Liberian  Literature"  give-  lbs 
render  a  very  flattcriDg  idea  of  the  condition  of  thai  coJr.rv. 
The  "  Biographical  Sketch" of  PrettA^U  CusAmg,  of  Uampdra 
Sidney  College,  we  read  with  much  pleasure.  We  would  re- 
commend  a  series  of  eimilar  sketches,  from  the  same  h»iMf: 
noiliiiig  can  g:ve  n  periodical  of  thi$i  kind  more  solid  value  itun 
such  iribuies'io  departed  worth.  Sketches  of"  Lake  Superitr" 
^beautiful !  beautiful !  We  feel  inclined  to  follow  the  track  si* 
picturesquely  des4Tibed  by  Mr.  H  oohry,  and  make  a  pilgrimase 
to  the  wild  and  wofxly  scenery  of  the  Great  Lake.  Thi*  i-  a 
continuous  series  of  letters,  and  we  shall  hail  the  coming  numb^n 
wilh  much  pleasure.  The  last  pri<i*e  contrihutian  in  the  bt<ok  is 
entitled  "Readings  with  my  Pencil,"  being  a  series  of  para- 
phrases of  different  pasaases,  taken  at  random,  from  vanm't 
authors.  We  like  this  plan,  and  think  well  of  the  performaace 
thus  far.    It  is  to  be  continued. 

The  poetical  department  is  not  so  rich  as  that  in  former  num- 
bers. 3f<««  Draper**  "  Lay  of  Ruin"  ia  irregular  in  ih*  vrr- 
sification,  and  shows  the  rair  writers  forte  to  be  in  a  diffrt^eoi 
style  altogether.  We  wish  she  would  give  us  something  nK-rr 
like  that  gem  of  the  December  number  of  the  Mcasengvr,  "  Hal- 
ley's  Comet  in  17fiO."  Mr,  Flint'*  "  Living  Alone,"  capiu! ;  a«id 
Mr.  Poe'*  "  Valley  Nis,"  characteristically  wiW,  yet  swrrtlf 
soft  and  smooth  in  measure  as  in  mood.  The  "  Lines*'  oo  Wf* 
166  do  no  credit  to  the  Messenger ;  they  should  have  been  dn»|>- 
ped  into  the  fire  as  soon  as  the  first  sunsa  was  read  by  ibf 
editor ;  and  if  he  had  gotten  lo  the  eleventh,  he  ahould  have  »ftt 
the  MS.  to  the  Museum  as  a  curiosity.  Look  I  The  Bard  *fl- 
drcssea  the  Mississippi ! 

"  »Tia  not  clearness — nis  not  brightness 
"  Such  as  dwell  in  mountain  brooks— 

"  »Tis  thy  big,  big  boiling  torrent— 
"  >Ti8  thy  wild  and  angry  looka.** 

This  is  altogether  too  bad.  ElixaU  Stanias  to  "  Greece"  a« 
very  beauUful.  She  writes  from  Msme,  and,  with  care  and 
cultivation,  will,  by  and  by,  do  something  worthy  of  the  nam« 
to  which  she  makes  aspiration.    So  much  for  the  poetry  of  tks 
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ftumbrr ;  wlikh  neither  io  quantity  or  quality  is  equal  to  the  last 
l<ire«  or  four. 

In  ibe  "  Editorial"  department,  we'  recngnise  the  powerful 
diioimiaatioii  of  Mr.  Poe.  The  dissection  of  "  Paul  Ulric/> 
tboofii  ««Udeserred,  is  pcrrectly  savage.  Morri*  MatUon,  E»q, 
will  harJIjr  write  again.  This  article  will  as  surely  itiU  him  as 
one  not  half  00  icalpingly  wriuen  did  poor  Keatt,  la  the  London 
(Isaiterly.  The  nodce  of  Lieutenant  Sttdelt*§  "  American  in 
EftriajHl**  we  were  j^lad  to  see.  It  la  a  fair  offset  to  the  coz- 
m^rical  article  (probably  written  by  Norman  Lealie  Fay)  which 
tuety  appeared  in  the  New  York  Mirror,  in  reference  to  our 
connirfiDan*8  really  agreeable  work.  Da/trer'a  "  Rienzi"  is 
abiy  renewed,  and  in  a  style  to  beget  in  him  who  reads  it  a 
icnwr  dissire  to  possess  himself  immediately  of  the  book  itself. 
Tbere  is  also  an  interesting  notice  of  Matthew  Carey"**  Autobio* 
fraphT,  and  two  or  three  other  works  lately  published. 

Uoder  this  head,  there  is.  in  the  number  before  us,  the  best 
Afich  of  the  character  ana  life  of  Chief  Juttiee  Marthall  we 
hare  u  jH  seen.  This  alone  would  make  a  volume  of  the  Mes- 
tenm  valaabie  beyond  the  terms  of  subscription.  It  purports  to 
be  a  Review  of  j%9ry*s,  Binney*»j  and  Shuneden^a  Eulogies  upon 
tbat  (fetinguisbed  jurist,  while,  in  reality,  It  is  a  rich  and  preg- 
oant  ffiocraphy  of  **  The  Expounder  of  the  Constitution." 

The  oiiaiher  cloeea  with  a  most  amusing  paper  containing 
twenty-five  admirably  executed  foe  timile  autosraphs  of  some 
of  the  BMMt  distinguislied  of  our  literati.  The  equivoque  of  Mr. 
Jvttfk  JLKC.D.E.F.  G.  he.  Milter  is  admirably  kept  up, 
aod  the  wbimsical  character  of  the  pretended  letters  to  which 
the  nmasana  are  attached  is  well  preserved.  Of  almost  all  the 
aufojsnplia  we  can  speak  on  our  own  authority,  and  are  able  to 
pmnouoee  tbem  capitaL 

Upon  the  whoioy  the  number  before  us  (entirely  original)  may 
bs  aet  dowB  aa  one  of  the  rery  best  that  has  yet  been  issued. 

From  the  Pennsylvanian. 

The  Soothem  Literary  Messenger,  published  in  Richmond, 
majnt^ns  its  high  character.  The  March  number,  however, 
which  has  just  come  to  hand,  would  have  been  the  better  had 
the  voUd  articles  been  relieved,  as  in  the  previous  numbers,  by  a 
greater  Tariety  of  eoncributiona  of  a  lighter  cast.  It  is  compara- 
tively heavy,  a  fault  which  should  be  carefully  avoided  in  a  ma* 
gaziae  intended  for  all  sorts  of  readers.  Sinning  in  the  opposite 
direction  would  be  much  more  excusable. 

From  the  Greorgetown  Metropolitan. 

Ve  have  taken  time  to  go  through  the  last  number  of  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  and  find  it,  with  some  slight  ex* 
cepiioiis,  in  the  articles  of  its  correspondents,  worthy,  in  every 
re«pea,  of  the  high  reputation  of  the  series.  The  editorial  arti- 
clet  are  Tijsorons  and  original,  as  usual,  and  there  are  papers 
not  easiiy  10  be  surpassed'  in  any  periodical.  Such  a  one  is  that 
ontheGaanics,  which  is  not  the  saucy  and  flippant  thing  we 
were  half  afraid  to  find  it,  but  an  essay  of  great  wisdom,  learn- 
i'ir,  and  ^ireag th, — and  what  we  generaUy  see  combined  with 
ii,— pJajrf'jtness  of  mind. 

AjMber  such  article  is  the  splendid  address  prepared  by  Pro- 
A^Mor  Dew,  for  delivery  before  the  Historical  and  Philosophical 
9^'mj  of  Virginia.  Its  eloquence,  vast  compass,  and  subtlety 
of  thoiifht,  will  amply  and  richly  repay  the  attention. 

HTe  have  time  to*aay  for  but  a  brief  notice  of  (he  other  articles. 

Sketches  of  the  Barbary  States, — continues  the  deacri()tion  of 
ihe  French  conquest,  with  the  same  clearness  and  ability  which 
we  have  bef<>re  frequently  commended. 

"  Epiraaoes'*  displays  a  rich,  but  extravagant  fancy. 

"To Helen,"  is  pretty  and  classic,  from  the  same  hand — we 
will  rire  it  in  our  next. 

*' Change*'  has  many  lines  in  It,  of  sweet,  and  what  we  like 
be«,  of  ttibufhtful  poetry  ;  we  will  publish  it  in  our  next. 

'*  Manual  Labor  Schools." — Another  "address,"  but  practical 
and  «eosible.  We  suggest,  with  deference,  to  the  very  able  ed- 
iior  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  that  the  less  frequently 
be  adraiu  articlea  of  this  description  into  his  columns,  the  bet* 
ter.  Except  in  rare  circumstances,  such  for  example  as  Profea* 
•or  Dew*s,  we  think  they  are  unfit  for  a  magazine,— the  subject 
of  the  present  one,  is,  however,  of  great  importance.  '^  Oeor* 
ria  Seienes"  makes  a  capital  article,  and  has  excited,  In  our 
mmd,  a  great  curioaity  to  see  the  book. 

From  the  Georgetown  Metropolitan. 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  for  the  present  month.  Is 
sQttsoafty  rich.  Tte  articles  evince  depth,  talent  and  taste,  and 
there  is  all  the  eastern  vigor  and  maturity  of  learning,  with  all 
the  sotKhem  spirit  of  imagination.  It  is.  in  fact,  nobly  edited 
and  supported,  well  worthy  of  being  considered  Uie  representa* 
tive  and  organ  of  Southern  talent.    . 

Of  the  articles  in  the  present  number,  the  general  list  as  may 
be  seen  by  looking  at  the  advertisement  in  another  column,  is 
▼•"rr  attractive,  and  a  perusal  will  not  "  unbeseemtbe  promise." 
Wf  have  not  time  to  go  over  each  as  we  would  wish ;  but  the 
hiHorical  sketch  of  Algiers,  which  is  brought  down  to  the  embar* 
kaiion  of  the  French  expeditioi^  will  command  auention.  "  A 
Lay  of  Aaam,**  by  Miss  Draper,  has  some  lines  of  exquisite  po- 
etry, and  Edgar  A.  Foe's  Sketch  "The  Due  de L'Omelette,"  is 
tH»  he9t  ihiog  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  from  him  yet.  "  Livtef 
Alone*^  by  Timothy  Flint,  greatly  interested  us.  That  this  pa- 
triarch or  American  literature,  in  his  green  and  fresh  old  age, 
can  wriu  ▼araei  eo  ftiU  of  the  amaraoihioe  vigor  of  youth,  ia  a 


delightful  picture.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  find  room  for  these 
pleasant  verses.  Among  other  attractions  of  the  number,  we 
come  upon  a  Drinking  Song,  by  Major  Noah,  in  which  the  most 
agreeable  and  witty  of  editors,  pmves  himself  one  of  the  most 
moral  and  fascinating  of  lyrists.  It  is  an  anacreontic  <of  the  right 
stamp,  and  does  its  author  more  credit  than  all  the  anti*Van 
Buren  articles  he  ever  penned. 

The  Critical  Notices  are  better  by  far,  than  those  in  any  other 
magazine  in  the  countrv.  Paul  Ulric  is  too  small  game  for  the 
tremendous  demolition  he  has  received— a  club  of  iron  has  been 
used  to  Fmash  a  fly.  The  article  on  Judge  Marshall  is  an  able 
and  faithful  epitome  of  that  great  jurist's  character ;  in  fact,  the 
best  which  the  press  has  yet  given  to  the  public.  We  agree  with 
all  the  other  critiques  except  that  of  Bulwer's  Rienzi.  The 
most  extraordinary  article  in  the  book  and  the  one  which  will 
excite  moat  attention,  is  its  tail  piece,  in  which  an  American  edi- 
tion of  Frazer's  celebrated  Miller  hoax  has  been  played  off  on 
the  American  Literati  with  great  success— and  belter  than  all, 
an  accurate  fac  simile  of  each  autograph  given  along  with  it. 

This  article  is  extremely  amusing,  and  will  excite  more  atten- 
tion than  probably  any  thing  of  the  kind  yet  published  in  an 
American  periodical.    It  is  quite  new  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

We  commend  this  excellent  magazine  to  our  readers,  as  in  a 
high  degree  deserving  of  encouragement,  and  as  one  which  will 
reward  it. 

From  the  Baltimore  America;i. 

The  Southern  Literary  Meuenger  for  February  is,  we  think, 
the  best  of  the  fifteen  numbers  that  have  been  published.  Most 
of  its  articles,  prose  and  verse,  are  of  good  Magazine  quality, 
sprightly  and  oiversified.  The  first,  on  "  Selection  in  Read- 
ing," contains  in  a  brief  space  a  useful  lesson  in  these  book- 
abounding  times,  when  many  people  lake  whatever  publishera 
please  to  give  them,  or  surrenaer  their  right  of  selection  to  the 
self-complacent  and  shallow  editors  of  cheap  "  Librariea."  Of 
the  interesting  '*  Sketches  of  the  History  and  present  condition 
of  Tripoli,  with  some  account  of  the  other  Barbary  States,"  we 
have  here  No.  10,  which  concludes  with  the  preparations  of  the 
attack  on  Algiers  by  the  French  in  1830.  '*  The  Cousin  of  the 
Married"  and  the  "  Cousin  of  the  Dead"  are  two  capital  comic 
picturea  from  the  French.  "  The  Due  de  L'Omelette,  by  Edgar 
A.  Poe"  is  one  of  those  light,  spirited,  fantastic  inventions,  of 
which  we  have  had  specimens  before  in  the  Messenger,  betoken- 
ing a  fertility  of  imagination  and  power  of  execution,  that  with 
discipline  could,  undfef  a  sustained  effort,  produce  creations  of 
an  enduring  character.  "  Rustic  Courtship  in  New  England" 
is  of  a  class  that  should  not  get  higher  than  the  first  page  of  a 
country  newspaper, — we  mean  no  disrespect  to  any  of  our  "  co- 
temporaries,"— for  it  has  no  literary  capabilities. 

The  best  and  also  the  largest  portion  of  the  present  number  of 
the  Messenger  is  the  department  of  critical  notices  of  books. 
These  are  the  work  of  a  vigorous,  sponive,  keen  pen,  that, 
whether  you  approve  the  judgments  or  not  it  records,  takes 
captive  your  attention  by  the  spirit  with  which  it  moves.  Tho 
number  ends  with  the  amusing  Miller  correspondence,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken. 

From  the  Petersburg  Constellation. 

We  briefly  announced  a  few  days  ago,  the  receipt  of  the 
February  number  of  the  Southern  Literary  Mctaetiger.  It  is  one 
of  the  richest  and  raciest  numbers  of  that  Journal  yet  issued 
from  the  Press.  The  judicious  introductory  article  on  the  neces- 
sity of  select  reading;  the  continuation  of  the  Historical  nketchea 
of  the  Barbary  Stiiiesi;  Pali^stine  ;  the  Biographical  notice  of  the 
late  Professor  Cushing  of  Hamftden  Sidney  College;  the  Review 
of  the  Eulogies  on,  and  Reminiscenses  of  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  arc  among  the  solid  treasures  of  (he  Me8.-!cngerofthis 
month.  Sketches  of  Lake  Superior  in  a  series  of  Letters  which 
are  *'  to  be  continued ;"  the  Cousin  of  the  Married  and  the  Cousin 
of  the  Dea<l,  a  translation  from  the  French ;  Lionel  Granhy, 
Chapter  8 ;  the  Castle  Builder  turned  Farmer,  and  Rustic  Court- 
ship in  New  England,  have  each  their  beauties,  excellences 
and  peculiarities.  Of  the  lighter  contributions,  of  Ihe  diamonds 
which  sparkle  beside  the  more  sombre  gems,  commend  us,  thou 
spirit  or  eccentricity  !  forever  and'a  day  to  our  favorite  Edgar 
A.  Poe's  Dtic  de  L^Ometette— the  best  thing  of  the  kind  we  ever 
have  or  ever  expect  to  read.  The  idea  of  *•  dying  of  an  Orto- 
lan ;"  the  waking  up  in  the  nalace  of  Pluto  ;  of  that  myfiicri- 
ous  chain  of  **  blood  red  metal"  hung  "parmi  lea  nwea,"  at  the 
nether  extremity  of  which  waa  attached  a  "  cresset,"  pouring 
forth  a  lieht  more  *'  intense,  still  and  terrible"  than  '*  Persia 
ever  worshipped,  Gheber  imagined,  or  Mussulman  dreamed 
of;"  the  paintings  and  statuary  of  that  mvwterious  hall,  whose 
solitary  uncurtained  window  looked  upon  blazing  Tartarus,  and 
whose  ceiling  was  lost  in  a  mass  of  "  fiery -colored  clouds  ;"  the 
nonchalance  of  the  Due  in  challenginit  **  His  Majesty"  to  a  pa$9 
with  the  0o/n<a;  his  imperturbable,  self-confident  assurance  dur- 
ing the  playine  of  a  game  of  ecarti}  his  adroitnei>8  in  slipping  a 
card  while  his  Infernal  Highness  *'took  wine"  (0  trick  which  won 
the  Due  his  game  by  the  by,)  and  finally  his  characterittie  compli- 
mem  to  the  Deity  of  the  Place  of"  que  sMI  n'etait  paa  de  L*Omc- 
iette,  il  n'aurait  point  d'objection  d'etre  le  Diable,"  ere  concep- 
tions which  for  peculiar  eccentricity  and  graphic  quaintness, 
are  perfectly  inimitable.  Of  tho  criticisms,  the  most  are  good ; 
that  on  Mr.  Morris  Mattson'a  novel  of**  Paul  tllric,"  like  a  for- 
mer criticism  from  the  same  pen  on  Fay's  '*  Norman  Leslie"  is 
a  literal  **  fl^yhig  alfve !"  a  carving  up  into  "  ten  thouieand 
atoms  :*'  a  complete  literary  annihilation  f   If  Mr.  Morris  Matt- 
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■on  Is  either  coorageouc  or  wise,  he  will  lum  upon  his  merctleis 
g88«nani  ■•  Bjron  nimed  upon  Jeffrey,  and  prove  that  he  can 
not  only  do  tMter  IhiMS,  but  thtt  he  deserrea  more  lenlenC 
aaaffe !  LiM.  bat  not  hf  Tar  the  least  in  Interest,  ts  Mr.  Joseph 
A.  Q..  Z.  Miller^ti  •*  Autography."  We  copy  the  whole  article 
aa  a  literary  treat  which  we  should  wrong  their  tastea  did  we 
suppose  for  a  moment  would  not  be  as  birhly  appreciated  by 
eacn  and  all  of  our  readers,  as  H  Is  by  ourself." 

From  the  Baltimore  Chronicle. 

TV  Bemthem  Literary  Mwenger.  The  last  nvmber  of  this 
periodical  i»y  perhaps  the  best  that  has  appeared,  and  shows  that 
the  favor  with  which  Its  predecessors  have  been  received  has 
only  added  stimulus  tr»  the  exertions  of  its  enterprising  proprie* 
lor  and  very  able  Editor.  The  number  consists  of  70  pages,  all 
of  which  are  taken  up  with  orii^inal  matter.  The  prose  articles 
are  jrenerally  of  hi^n  mpcit— but  the  poetry  of  the  present  num* 
ber  is  inferior  to  that  of  some  of  the  precAdinr.  The  critical 
notices  are  written  in  n  nervous  style  and  with  sreat impartiality 
iHd  independence.  The  Editor  seems  to  have  borne  in  mind  the 
maxim  of  the  sreatest  of  reviewers — "  the  judife  is  condemned 
when  the  eruilty  is  acquitted."  The  application  of  this  severe 
rule  to  all  rriticlsm  would  impart  irrester  value  to  just  commen- 
dation and  render  the  censure  of  the  press  more  rurinidable  to 
brainless  pretenders.  The  public  judemenl  is  constantly  delud* 
ed  and  misled  by  indiscriminate  puffing  and  unmerited  praise. 
The  present  Etiitor  of  the  Messeneer  is  in  no  danger  of  doing 
violence  to  hia  feelings  in  this  respect. 

From  the  Boston  Mercantile  Journal. 

TV  SMiihem  Literary  Me»»enger.—Th\9  is  a  periodical  which 
It  is  probably  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  was  established 
a  little  more  than  a  year  since,  in  Richmond,  Va.  It  is  Issued 
In  monthly  numbers  of  about  seventy  pages  each,  and  is  devoted 
to  every  oepartment  of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts.  Contain- 
ing much  matter  of  a  brilliant  and  superior  order,  evidently  the 
{productions  of  accomplished  scholars  luid  Belles  Lettres  wri* 
ers,  with  able  and  discriminating  critical  notices  of  the  principal 
publications  on  this  sld^  the  Atlantic,  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger  is  equal  In  interest  and  excellence  to  any  Monthly 
Periodical  In  the  country,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  Feb- 
i|Fuarj  number  that  It  has  already  received  extensire  and  aoUd 
f>atronage. 

From  the  Norfolk  Beacon.  • 

T^e  Sonihtm  Littrtry  Me»$enger  for  February  appears  In  all 
Its  freshness.  The  sketches  of  the  history,  of  the  Barbary  Sutes 
contained  in  the  present  number  include  the  period  of  the  equip- 
ment and  departure  of  the  French  fleet  destined  for  the  attack  on 
Algiers.  The  acconnt  of  the  diplomatic  movements  of  England 
and  France  on  the  subject  ofilie  proposed  capture  is  novel  and 
Instructive.  The  tribute  to  the  memor;f  of  Cushini^  we  hail  with 
pleasure.  If  it  be  not  a  faultless  production,  it  is  written  In  a  right 
apirlL  The  review  of  Paul  Ulric  is  written  with  great  freedom 
and  unusual  severity.  The  reviewer  wields  a  formidable  weap- 
on. The  article  on  Judge  Marehsll  groups  within  a  small  com- 
pass much  valuable  and  interesting  intelligence  respecting  the 
laie  Chief  Justice.  It  is  not  executed^  however  in  a  workman- 
like manner.  The  ungenerous  allusion  to  Chapman  Johnson 
was  wholly  gratuitous.  There  is  also  a  seasoning  of  federal  po- 
litics, not  referring  to  long  past  times,  that  ought  to  have  bren 
•pared  us.  But  the  article  on  Autocraphy  is  a  Veat  of  no  com- 
mon order.  We  have  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  before  in  an  Ame- 
rican periodical.  It  must  have  cost  Mr.  White  a  great  deal  of 
labor  and  expense  in  its  typographical  execution.  What  haa 
become  of  the  excellent  series  of  essays  on  the  sexes,  ascribed 
to  the  pen  of  a  disUnguished  professor  of  Wm.  It  Mary  i 

From  tbe  Baltimore  American. 

The  publication  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  for 
March,  was  delayed  beyond  the  usual  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
Inserting  In  it  an  Address  b^  Professor  Dew,  of  Wm.  ana  Mary 
College,  prepared  to  be  delivered  before  the  Virginia  Historical 
and  Philosophical  Sticlety.  Tbe  first  copy  sent  to  us  having 
miscarried,  we  have  been  further  diaappointed  In  the  receipt  <^ 
this  number,  which  has  jtisi  now  reacned  us.  As  yet  wc  have 
read  but  one  article  in  it^  but  Ihat  is  one  of  such  merit  on  so  in- 
teresting a  subject,  that  it  were  nearly  sufficient  alone  to  give  va- 
lue to  t'he  number,  without  the  aid  of  Mr.  Dew*s  Address,  to 
which  we  shall  hereafter  refer,  doubting  not  to  find  it  of  high 
excellence,  as  hU  reputation  leads  us  to  anticipate. 

The  article  to  which  we  allude  is  on  *  Manual  Labor  Schoohl, 
and  their  importance  as  connecied  with  literary  institutions.*. 
The  introduction  of  manual  labor  as  a  regular  department  of 
the  school  exercises  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments of  the  age,  in  the  most  important  branch  of  human  en- 
deavor—the euUure  of  man.  We  make  noapo1o»y  for  frequently 
recurring  to  this  subject.  As  reasonable  Would  it  be  to  expect 
apologies  from  the  municipal  authorities  for  directing  their  ef- 
forts daily,  and  with  unrelaxed  watchfulness,  to  the  keeping 
pure  and  heaUhy  the  atmoaphere  of  a  city.  The  culture  or  edu- 
cation of  human  beings  is  a  subject  of  unsurpassed  moment  and 
of  never  ceasing  interest.  The  principles  upon  which  this  culture 
Is  to  be  conduaed,  and  the  modes  oi  appMng  them.  Involve  the 
well  being  of  communitiea  and  naUoofl.    We  are  glad  therefore, 


to  iiercelve,  that  in  our  new  and  promieinf  race  of  litenry 
monthlies,  education  receives  a  large  ahare  of  attenticm. 

The  paper  before  us  in  the  McaBenger,  prepared  1^  the  lev. 
Mr.  StamoAt  ie  peculiarly  inlerestin/r,  boeanae  it  cmboafiea  a 
quantity  of  experrence  of  the  resutia  produced  by  manual  labor- 
results,  which  though  derived  from  eomparaiivaly  few  soareea. 
the  number  of  institutions  where  the  system  haa  been  introdoced 
being  as  yet  small — are  of  the  most  emphatic  and  e4Niviac  iog 
character.  Tliey  already  suffice  to  prove  that  the  connexion  of 
manual  labor  eeublishments  with  literary  Inaijtutiona,  iscoodo- 
cive  not  only  In,  the  highest  degree  to  health,  bqt  to  morals,  aod 
to  intellectual  proflciency.  Moreover — and  this  ia  a  point  of  in- 
calculable imporunce— in  some  of  these  tnstitutkma,  a  ma/orty 
of  the  students  have  by  their  labor  diminished  their  expeiises 
about  one  half;  a  portion  of  ihem  havedefrayed  the  whole  of  dietr 
expenses,  and  a  few  have  more  than  defrayed  them->en)t>ytDf 
at  tbe  same  time  better  health,  and  making  more  rapid  advaiifrs 
in  knowledge  than  usual.  The  disti  net  testimony  of  the  popils  u 
well  as  supsrintendente,  is  adduced  to  prove  the  bepeflcial  efferts 
upon  body  and  mind,  of  three  hours  agricultural  or  mechaoKal 
labor  every  day.  One  of  these  effects  Is  described  in  tbe  foIk»v- 
ing  lan|ruage.  "  This  system  Is  calculated  to  make  men  hanly, 
enterprising,  and  independent ;  and  to  wake  up  within  then  a 
spirit  perseveriugly  to  do,  aod  endure,  and  dare,** 

From  the  New  Yorker. 

TV  SsulAem  Lilermry  Jifetten^ er.— The  February  No.  of  this 
periodical  is  before  us— rich  in  typographical  beauty  as  ever,  bat 
scarcely  so  (ununate  as  in  some  former  instancfl«  io  the  charac- 
ter of  its  original  contributions.  Such  at  least  is  ov  judgment ; 
and  yet  of  some  twenty  articles  the  greater  number  will  be  perus- 
ed with  decided  satisfaction.  Of  these,  No.  X.  of  the  **  Siftekn 
oj  the  Hittcry  of  Tripoli  **  and  other  Barbary  States,  affords  an 
interesting  account  of  the  series  of  outrages  on  the  part  of  ibe 
Algcrine  Regency  which  provoked  the  entire  ovetihrow  of  thai 
infamous  banditti  and  the  subjugation  of  tbe  country.  (We  take 
occasion  to  say  here  that  we  trust  France  will  Merer  restore  the 
Aigerine  terriiwy  to  the  sway  of  tbe  barbarian  and  infidel,  bat 
hold  it  at  the  expense,  if  need  be,  of  a  Continental  War.] 

**  The  Couiin  of  tMe  Married  and  the  Comaim  of  the  Dtair  is  a 
moat  striking  translation,  which  we  propone  to  copy. 

"  Living  Jlome,^^  by  Timothy  Flint,  forma  an  excepdon  to  tbe 
uaual  character  of  the  poetry  of  the  Meaaenger,  which  we  do 
not  greatly  affect  Mr.  Flint,  however,  writes  Io  be  read— and 
Is  rarely  diaappoimed  or  disappointa  his  reader*. 

There  are  some  amusing  pictures  of  Vir^nia  rural  hfe  and 
domestic  economy  in  the  papers  eadiled  **  Lionel  Granby"  and 
"Caste llanua;**  and  the  biographical  aketch  of  the  late  fTtfi- 
dent  Cushing,  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  indicates  a  just  Stzie 
pride  properly  directed.  The  "  Sketchea  of  Lake  Superior*^  an 
alike  creditable  to  the  writer  and  the  Magaaine.  "Greece" 
forms  the  inspiration  of  some  graceful  lines.  Bm  the  *  great  fea- 
ture' of  this  No.  Is  an  Editorial  critique  on  Mr.  Moms  Matisso'f 
novel  of  "  Paul  UIrk:,"  which  is  tomahawked  and  scalped  tiUr 
the  manner  of  a  Winnebago.  'If  any  young  gentleman  shall  l»l 
himself  irresistibly  impellra  to  perpetrate  a  novel,  and  all  miUf? 
remedies  prove  unavailing,  we  earnestly  advise  him  to  read  itu 
criticism.  We  are  not  sufficiently  hard  hearted  to  recommend 
its  perusal  to  any  one  else. 

The  concluding  paper  will  commend  haelf  to  the  attemion  "tf 
the  rational  curious.  It  embraces  tbe  autographs,  quaintly  i^ 
troduced  and  oddly  accompanied,  of  tweaty-fourof  the  most  dis- 
tinguished IKerary  personages  of  our  country — Mrs.  Sigournrr, 
Miss  Leslie,  Miss  Sedgwick,  Messrs.  Waahineton  Irving,  Fiu 
Greene  Halleck,  Timothy  Flint,  J.  K.  Paulding,  J.  Fennmr* 
Cooper,  Roben  Walsh,  Edward  Everett,  J.  <l.  Adaroa,  Dr.  Cfaiir- 
ning,  kc.  fete.  We  note  this  as  an  evidence  of  tbe  energj  b* 
less  than  the  good  taste  of  the  publisher,  and  aa  an  eam«!4'f 
his  determination  to  spare  no  palna  or  expense  In  reiHieriBg  die 
work  acceptable  to  its  patrona. 

From  the  New  York  Evening  Star. 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  for  March,  has  beee  ir 
ceived,  and  a  particularly  good  number  it  ia.  There  is  one  psitit 
in  which  this  Messenger  stands  pre-eminent,  and  that  pmmi* 
candor.  If  there  is  any  thing  disguaiing  and  sickening,  k  biV 
fashion  of  magazine  and  newspaper  rcviewersof  the  preseeitiA]' 
of  plastering  every  thing  which  is  heralded  fpio  existenr«  widi 
a  tremendous  sound  of  trumpets — applaud  every  thing  vriuefl 
by  tbe  twenty-fifth  relation  distant  of  a  really  great  writer,  («t^ 
author  of  one  or  two  paaaable  matches  of  poetry,  or  every  d*; 
aketchea. 

From  the  Naichex  Courier. 

Laat  but  not  least,  as  the  friends  of  n  literatore,  emp1iati<«1>y 
eouthernf  we  welcome  the  February  number  of  the  *'  Sontbm: 
Literary  Messenaer,**  a  work  that  f  tanda  second  to  none  in  i^ 
country.  Its  criticisms  we  pronomice  to  be  at  once  the  holdr^ 
afM  most  generally  coirect  of  any  we  meet  with.  True,  it  i*  very 
severe  on  many  of  the  current  publications  of  the  day ;  bst  «< 
think  no  unpreiudiced  man  can  say  it  is  a  whit  too  much  mw  Tbr 
country  is  deluged  from  Maine  to  Louisianai  with  a  ma^  ** 
•t^f"  done  up"  Into  bookt  that  require  the  meat  sevete  baas* 
line.  The  Measenger  gtve*  il  to  than.  It  is  a  work  which  oasht 
to  be  in  the  hand  of  every  literary  tomtkermer,  io  particular,  h 
it  published  by  7.  fK  Whiu  JSUekmmd,  Fa. 
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MSS.  OF  BENJ.   FRANKLIN* 

Mr,  Gaxdieer, — I  was  highly  pleased  with  your  last 
veek^i  paper  upon  Scahdal,  as  the  uncommon  doctrine 
tfaeitia  preached  is  agreeable  both  to  my  principles  and 
practice,  and  as  it  was  published  very  seasonably  to 
reprore  the  impertinence  of  a  writer  In  the  foregoing 
Thoraday's  Mercury,  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of 
his  silly  paragraphs,  laments  forsooth  that  the  hlr  sex 
are  so  peculiarly  guilty  of  this  enormous  crime:  every 
bkckhead,  ancient  and  modem,  that  could  handle  a 
pen,  has;  I  think,  taken  upon  him  to  cant  in  the  same 
seoaelesB  strain.    If  to  acandalize  be  really  a  crime,  what 
do  tJiese  poppies  mean?  They  describe  it — they  dress 
it  Qp  in  the  most  odious,  frightful  and  detestable  colors 
—they  represent  it  as  the  worst  of  crimes,  and  then 
roundly  and  charitably  charge  the  whole  race  of  woman- 
kind  with  it    Are  not  they  then  guilty  of  what  they 
ooodemn,  at  the  same  time  that  they  condemn  it  ?  If 
they  a:ccuse  us  of  any  other  crime  they  must  necessa- 
rily scandalize  while  they  do  it ;  but  to  scandalize  us 
with  being  guilty  of  scandal,  is  in  itself  an  egregious 
absurdity,  and  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  the  most 
consummate  impudence  in  conjunction  with  the  most 
profound  stupidity. 

This,  supposing  as  they  do,  that  to  scandalize  is  a 
crime ;  which  you  have  convinced  all  reasonable  people 
is  an  opinion  absolutely  erroneous.  Let  us  leave  then, 
these  sdect  mock-moralists,  while  1  entertain  you  with 
some  aoootmt  of  my  life  and  manners. 

I  am  a  young  girl  of  about  thirty-five,  and  live  at 
present  with  my  mother.  I  have  no  care  upon  my 
bead  of  getting  a  living,  and  therefore  find  it  my  duty 
as  well  as  inclination  to  exercise  my  talent  at  censure 
^  the  good  of  my  country  folks.  There  was,  I  am 
told,  a  certain  generous  emperor,  who,  if  a  day  had 
pssed  over  his  head  in  which  he  had  conferred  no 
benefit  on  any  man,  used  to  say  to  his  friends,  in  Latin, 
Ditm  ptrUdi,  that  is,  it  seems,  /  hoot  lost  a  day.  1  be- 
Uere  I  sboold  make  use  of  the  same  expression,  if  it 
were  possible  for  a  day  to  pass  in  which  I  had  not,  or 
missed,  an  opportunity  to  scandalize  somebody:  but, 
tbanks  be  praised,  no  such  misfortune  has  befel  me 
these  dozen  years. 

Tet  whatever  good  I  may  do,  I  cannot  pretend  that 
f  at  first  entered  into  the  practice  of  this  viAue  from  a 
principle  of  public  Spirit ;  for  I  remember  that  vfhen  a 
child  I  had  a  violent  inclination  to  be  ever  talking  in  my 
own  praise,  and  being  continuaHy  told  that  it  was  ill- 
manners  and  once'severely  whipped  for  it,  the  confined 
stream  fonned  itself  a  new  channel,  and  I  began  to 
speak  for  the  future  in  the  dispraise  of  others.  This 
I  found  more  agreeable  to  company  and  almost  as  much 
so  to  myself:  for  what  gieat  difference  can  there  be 
between  patting  yourself  up  or  putting  your  neighbor 

*  tVae  pieeea  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Franklin  hare  never  sp- 
peartd  in  may  edition  of  hli  worka,  and  are  from  the  manuscript 
book  which  containa  the  Lecture  and  .Essays  published  in  the 
April  Dumber  of  the  MesaeDgsr. 


down  ?  Seandalf  like  other  virtues,  is  in  part  its  own 
reward,  as  it  gives  us  the  satisfaction  of  making  our« 
selves  appear  better  than  others,  or  others  no  better 
than  ourselves. 

My  mother,  good  woman,  and  I,  have  heretofore 
differed  upon  this  account.    She  argued  that  Scandal 
spoilt  all  good  conversation,  and  I  insisted  that  without 
it  there  would  be  no  such  thing.    Our  disputes  once 
rose  so  high  that  we  parted  tea-tables,  and  I  concluded 
to  entertain  my  acquaintance  in  the  kitchen.    The  first 
day  of  this  separation  we  both  drank  tea  at  the  same 
time,  but  she  with  her  visitors  in  tlic  parlor.   She  would 
not  hear  of  the  least  objection  to  any  one*s  character, 
but  began  a  new  sort  of  discourse  in  some  such  queer 
philosophical  manner  as  this :   /  am  mightily  pleased 
sometimeSy  says  she,  when  I  observe  and  consider  that  the 
world  is  not  so^ad  as  people  mit  of  humor  imagine  it  to  be. 
There  is  something  amtabUf  some  good  quality  or  other  in 
every  body.    If  we  were  oniy  to  speak  of  people  that  are 
least  respected,  there  is  such  a  one  is  very  dutiful  to  her 
father,  and  methinks  has  a  fine  set  of  teeth ;  such  a  one  ia 
very  respectful  to  her  husband;  such  a  one  is  very  kind  to 
her  poor  neighbors,  and  besides  has  a  very  handsome  shape  ; 
such  a  one  is  always  ready  to  serve  a  friend,  and  in  my 
opinion  there  is  not  a  woman  in  town  that  has  a  more 
agreeable  air  or  gait.    This  fine  kind  of  talk,  which 
lasted  near  half  an  hour,  she  concluded  by  saying,  Ida 
not  doubt  but  every  one  of  you  has  made  the  like  observa- 
tions, and  I  shoiUd  be  glad  to  have  the  conversation  continu- 
ed upon  this  subject.     Just  at  this  juncture  I  peeped 
in  at  the  door,    and  never  in  my  life  before  saw 
such  a  set  of  simple   vacant   countenances.     They 
looked  somehow  neither  glad  nor  sorry,  nor  angry  nor 
pleased,  nor  indifferent  nor  attentive  ;   but  (excuse 
the  simile)  like  so  many  images  of  rye  dough.    I,  in 
the  kitchen,  had  already  begun  a  ridiculous  story  of 
Mr. 's  intrigue  with  his  maid,  and  his  wife's  be- 
havior on  the  discovery ;  at  some  of  the  passages  we 
laughed  heartily ;  and  one  of  the  gravest  of  mamma's 
company,  without  making  any  answer  to  her  discourse 
got  up  to  go  and  see  what  the  girls  were  so  merry  about : 
she  was  followed  by  a  second,  and  shortly  by  a  third, 
till  at  last  the  old  gentlewoman  found  herself  quite  alone, 
and  being  convinced  that  her  project  was  impracticable 
came  herself  and  finished  her  tea  with  us ;  ever  since 
which  Saul  also  has  been  among  the  prophets,  and  our 
disputes  lie  dormant. 

By  industry  and  application  I  have  made  myself  the 
centre  of  all  the  scandal  in  the  province;  there  is  little 
stirring  but  I  hear  of  it.  I  began  the  woHd  with  this 
maxim,  that  no  trade  can  subsist  without  returns ;  and 
accordingly,  whenever  I  received  a  good  story,  I  en- 
deavored to  give  two  or  a  better  in  the  room  of  it. 
My  punctuality  in  this  way  of  dealing  gave  such  en- 
couragement that  it  has  procured  me  an  incredible  deal 
of  business,  which  without  diligence  and  good  method 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  go  through.  For 
besides  the  stock  of  defamation  thus  naturally  flowing 
in  upon  mr,  I  practice  an  art  by  which  I  can  pump 
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scandal  out  of  people  that  are  the  least  inclined  that 
way.  Shall  I  discover  my  secret  ?  Yes ;  to  let  it  die 
with  me  would  be  inhuman.  If  I  have  never  heard  ill 
of  some  person  I  always  impute  it  to  defective  intelli- 
gence; /or  there  are  none  toithimt  their  fuulls^  no,  not  one. 
If  she  be  a  woman,  I  take  the  first  opportunity  to  let 
all  her  acquaintance  know  I  have  heard  that  one  of  the 
handsomest  or  best  men  in  town  has  said  something  in 
praise  either  of  her  beauty,  her  wit,  her  virtue,  or  her 
good  managcmenL  If  you  know  any  thing  of  human 
nature,  you  perceive  that  this  naturally  introduces  a 
conversation  turning  upon  all  her  failings,  past,  present 
and  to  come.  To  the  same  purpose  and  with  the  same 
success  I  cause  every  man  of  reputation  to  be  praised 
before  his  competitors  in  love,  business,  or  esteem,  on 
account  of  any  particular  qualification.  Near  the  times 
of  election,  if  I  find  it  necessary,  I  commend  every 
candidate  before  some  of  the  opposite  party,  listening 
attentively  to  what  is  said  of  him  in  ana  '  er.  But 
commendations  in  this  latter  case  are  not  always  neces- 
sary an(}  should  be  used  judiciously.  Of  late  years  I 
needed  only  observe  what  they  said  of  one  another 
freely;  and  having  for  the  help  of  memory  taken  ac- 
count of  all  informations  and  accusations  received,  who- 
ever peruses  my  writings  afler  my  death,  may  happen 
to  think  that  during  a  certain  time  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania chose  into  all  their  offices  of  honor  and  trust, 
the  veriest  knaves,  fools  and  rascals,  in  the  whole  pro- 
vince. The  time  of  election  used  to  be  a  busy  time 
with  me,  but  this  year,  with  concern  I  speak  it,  people 
are  grown  so  good  natured,  so  intent  upon  mutual  feast- 
ing and  friendly  entertainment,  that  I  see  no  prospect 
of  much  employment  from  that  quarter. 

I  mentioned  above  that  without  good  method  I  could 
not  go  through  my  business.  In  my  father's  life  time 
I  had  some  instruction  in  accounts,  which  I  now  apply 
with  advantage  to  my  own  affairs.  I  keep  a  regular 
set  of  books  and  can  tell  at  an  hour's  warning  how  it 
stands  between  me  and  the  world.  In  my  Daybook  I 
enter  every  article  of  defamation  as  it  is  transacted  ; 
for  scandals  received  in  I  give  credit,  and  when  I  pay 
them  out  again  I  make  the  persons  to  whom  they  res- 
pectively relate,  Debtor,  In  my  Joumalf  I  add  to  each 
story,  by  way  of  improvement,  such  probable  circum- 
stances as  I  think  it  will  bear,  and  in  my  Ledger  the 
whole  is  regularly  posted. 

I  suppose  the  reader  already  condemns  me  in  his 
heart  for  this  particular  of  ad^g  ctrctinutenees,  but  I 
justify  this  part  of  my  practice  thus.  It  is  a  principle 
with  me  that  none  ought  to  have  a  greater  share  of 
reputation  than  they  really  deserve ;  if  they  have,  it 
is  an  imposition  upon  the  public  I  know  it  is  every 
one's  interest,  and  therefore  believe  they  endeavor  to 
conceal  all  their  vices  and  follies;  and  I  hold  that  those 
people  are  extraordinary  foolish  or  careless,  who  suffer 
one-fourth  of  their  failings  to  come  to  public  knowledge. 
Taking  then  the  common  prudence  and  imprudence  of 
mankind  in  a  lump,  I  suppose  none  suffer  above  one- 
fifth  to  be  discovered ;  therefore,  when  I  hear  of  any 
person's  misdoing,  I  think  I  keep  within  bounds,  if  in 
relating  it  I  only  make  it  three  times  worse  than  it  is ; 
and  I  reserve  to  myself  the  privilege  of  charging  them 
with  one  fault  in  four,  which  for  aught  I  know  they 
may  be  entirely  innocent  of.  You  see  there  are  but 
few  so  careful  of  doing  justice  as  myself;  what  reason 


then  have  mankind  to  complain  of  Scandai  ?  In  a  gena:&l 
way  the  worst  that  is  said  of  us  is  only  half  what  might 
be  said,  if  all  our  faults  were  seen. 

But  alas !  two  great  evils  have  lately  befallen  me  at 
the  same  time;  an  extreme  cold  that  I  can  scarce  speak, 
and  a  most  terrible  toothache  that  I  dare  hardly  open 
my  mouth.  For  some  days  past  1  have  received  ten 
stories  for  one  I  have  paid  ;  and  I  am  not  able  to  ba- 
lance my  accounts  without  your  assistance.  I  have 
long  thought  that  if  you  would  make  your  paper  a 
vehicle  of  scandal,  you  would  double  the  number  of 
your  subscribers.  I  send  you  herewith  accounts  of 
four  knavish  tricks,  two  *  ♦  *,  five  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  *, 
three  drubbed  wives,  and  four  henpecked  husbands^  all 
within  this  fortnight ;  which  you  may,  kB  articles  of 
news,  deliver  to  the  public,  and  if  my  toothache  con- 
tinues shall  send  you  more^  being  in  the 'mean  time 
your  constant  reader,  aucb  addbrtohgitk. 

I  thank  my  correspondent,  Mrs.  Addertongue,  ibr  her 
good  will,  but  desire  to  be  excused  inserting  the  nrUdes 
of  news  she  has  sent  me,  such  things  being  in  reality 
no  news  at  all. 

QtTERIES  TO  BE  ASKED  THE  JUKTO. 

Whence  comes  the  dew  that  stands  on  the  outside 
of  a  tankard  that  has  cold  water  in  it  in  the  summer 
time? 

Does  the  importation  of  servants  increase  or  advance 
the  wealth  of  our  country  ? 

Would  not  an  office  of  insurance  for  servants  be  of 
service,  and  what  methods  are  proper  for  the  erecting 
such  an  office  7 

Whence  does  it  proceed  that  the  proselytes  to  any 
sect  or  persuasion,  generally  appear  more  zealous  than 
those  that  are  bred  up  in  it  7 

JInitoer.  I  suppose  that  people  saxD  in  different  per> 
suasions  are  nearly  zealous  alike.  Then  he  that  changes 
his  party  is  either  sincere  or  not  sincere :  that  is,  he 
either  does  it  for  the  sake  of  the  ^opinions  merely,  or 
with  a  view  of  interest.  If  he  is  sincere  and  has  do 
view  of  interest,  and  considers  before  he  declares  him> 
self  how  much  ill  will  he  shall  have  from  those  he  leaves, 
and  that  those  he  is  about  to  go  among  will  be  apt  to 
suspect  his  sincerity :  if  he  is  not  really  zealous,  be 
will  not  declare  $  and  therefore  must  be  zealous  if  be 
does  declare. 

If  he  is  not  sincere,  he  is  obliged  at  least  to  pot  on  an 
appearance  of  great  zeal,  to  convince  the  better  his  ncv 
friends  that  he  is  heartily  in  earnest,  for  his  oM  ones  be 
knows  dislike  him.  And  as  few  acts  of  zeal  will  be 
more  taken  notice  of  than  such  as  are  done  against  the 
party  he  has  left,  he  is  inclined  to  injure  or  nkdign  tbeoi 
because  he  knows  they  contemn  and  despise  him. 
Hence  one  Renegado  is  (as  the  Proverb  says)  worst 
than  ten  Turks, 

Sir, — ^It  is  strange,  that  among  men  who  are  bom  for 
society  and  mutual  solace,  there  should  be  any  who 
take  pleasure  in  speaking  disagreeable  things  to  their 
acquaintance.  But  such  there  are  I  assure  3roa,  simI  I 
should  be  glad  if  a  little  public  chastisement  n^ght  be 
any  means  of  reforming  them.  These  ill-natured  people 
study  a  man's  temper,  or  the  circumstances  o(  his  life, 
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merely  to  know  what  disgusts  him,  sind  what  he  does 
not  care  Co  hear  mentioned ;  and  this  they  take  care  to 
omit  no  opportunity  of  disturbing  him  with.  They 
eoauDDokaite  their  wonderful  di8c6veries  to  others,  witli 
M  iU-oaUired  satisftction  In  their  oountenances,  say 
Md  s  tkmg  io  JveA  a  man  and  you  eatmoi  mortify  him 
venc  They  delight  (to  use  their  own  phrase)  in  see- 
ing galled  horses  wince,  an^  like  flies,  a  sore  place  is  a 
feast  to  them.  Know,  ye  wretches,  that  the  meanest 
insect,  the  trifling  musqueto,  the  filthy  bug  have  it  in 
their  power  to  give  pain  to  men ;  but  to  be  able  to  give 
pleasure  to  your  fellow  creatures,  requires  good  naturj; 
and  a  kind  and  humane  disposition,  joined  with  talents 
to  which  ye  seem  to  have  no  pretension.  x.  t. 

If  a  sound  body  and  a  sound  mind,  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say  health  and  virtue,  are  to  be  preferred  before 
all  other  considerations,— Ought  not  men,  in  choosing 
of  a  business  either  for  themselves  or  children,  to  refuse 
such  as  are  unwholesome  for  the  body,  and  such  as 
make  a  man  too  dependant,  too  much  obliged  to  please 
others,  and  too  mudi  subjected  to  their  humors  in  order 
to  be  recommended  and  get  a  livelihood. 

I  am  aboat  courting  a  girl  I  haye  had  but  little 
acquaintance  with ;  how  shall  I  come  to  a  knowledge 
of  her  faults^  and  whether  she  has  the  yirtues  I  imagine 
she  has  7 

itfiuieer.  Commend  her  among  her  female  acquaint- 
ance. 

To  the  Printer  of  the  Oazette. 
According  to  the  request  of  your  correspondent  T« 
P*!  I  send  yoa  my  thoughts  on  the  following  case  by  him 
proposed,  viz: 

A  man  bargains  for  the  keeping  of  his  horse  six 
months,  whilst  he  is  making  a  voyage  to  Barbadoes. 
The  horse  strays  or  is  stolen  soon  after  the  keeper  has 
him  in  possession.  When  the  owner  demands  the  value 
of  bis  h'*ne  in  money,  may  not  the  other  as  justly  de- 
mand so  much  deducieo  u3  t^e  keeping  of  the  horse  six 
months  amounts  to  7 

It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  dispute  about 
the  value  of  the  horse,  whence  we  may  conclude  there 
vas  no  reasonTor  such  dispute,  but  it  was  well  known 
how  much  he  cost,  and.that  he  could  not  honestly  have 
been  sold  again  for  more.  But  the  value  of  the  horse  is 
not  expressed  in  the  case,  nor  the  sum  agreed  for  keep- 
ing him  six  months ;  wherefore  in  order  to  out  more 
clear  apprehension  of  the  thing,  let  ten  pounds  represent 
the  horse's  .value  and  three  pounds  the  sum  agreed  for 
his  keeping. 

Now  tJie  sole  ibundation  on  which  the  keeper  can 
found  his  demand  of  a  deduction  for  keeping  a  horse  he 
did  not  keep,  is  this.  Four  harae,  he  may  say,  which  I 
trot  to  ratore  to  you  ai  the  end  of  six  months  was  worth  ten 
ptstnds;  if  I  now  give  you  ten  pounds  ii  is  an/quivalentfor 
yoar  horse,  and  equti  io  retsarwing  the  ktru  itself.  Had  I 
rttvniid  your  horse  {value  101.)  you  would  have  paid  me 
three  poands  for  his  keepings  and  therefore  woidd  have 
receiudinfaet  hut  seven  pounds  dear.  You  then  st^er 
M u^uryi^inow  pay  you  se9en  pouadSf  and  eonseiiuently 
ym  mgk  in  reamn  to  dUaw  me  the  ramainmg  three  pounds 
scesnlMg  to  €Hr  ogreemienL 


But  the  owner  of  the  horse  may  possibly  insist  upon 
being  paid  the  whole  sum  often  pounds,  without  allow- 
ing any  deduction  for  his  keeping  after  he  Was  lost,  and 
that  for  these  reasons. 

1.  It  is  always  supposed,  unless  an  express  agree- 
ment be  made  to  the  contrary,  when  horses  are  put  out 
to  keep,  that  the  keeper  is  at  the  risque  of  them  (una- 
voidable accidents  only  excepted,  wherein  no  care  of  the 
keeper  can  be  supposed  sufficient  to  preserve  them,  such 
as  their  being  slain  by  lightning  or  the  like.)  This  you 
yourself  taeiUy  allow  when  you  qffer  to  restore  me  the  value 
of  my  horse.  Were  it  otherwise,  people  having  no  secu- 
rity against  a  keeper's  neglect  or  mismanagement  would 
never  put  horses  out  to  keep. 

2.  Keepers  considering  the  risque  they  run,  always 
demand  such  a  price  for  keeping  horses,  that  if  they 
were  to  follow  the  business  twenty  years,  they  may 
have  a  living  profit,  though  they  now  and  then  pay  for 
a  horse  they  have  lost ;  and  if  they  were  to  be  at  no 
risque  they  might  afiford  to  keep  horses  for  less  than 
they  usually  have.  So  that  what  a  man  pays  fiw  his 
horse's  keeping,  more  than  the  keeper  could  afibrd  to 
take  if  he  ran  no  risque,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  premium 
for  the  insurance  of  his  horse,  ffl  then  pay  you  for  the 
few  days  you  kept  my  hone,  you  should  restore  me  his  fvU 
value, 

3.  Tou  acknowledge  that  my  horse  eat  of  your  hay 
and  oats  but  a  few  days.  It  is  unjust  then  to  charge 
me  for  all  the  hay  and  oats  that  he  only  might  have  eat 
in  the  remainder  of  the  six  months,  and  which  you  have 
now  still  good  in  your  stable.  If,  aS'the  proverb  says, 
it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a  horse  should  void  oats  who 
never  eat  any,  it  is  certainly  as  unreasonable  to  expect 
payment  for  those  oats. 

4.  If  men  in  such  cases  as  this  are  to  be  paid  for  keep- 
ing horses  when  they  were  not  kept,  then  they  have  a 
great  opportunity  of  wronging  the  owners  of  horses. 
For  ^y  privately  selling  my  horse  for  his  value  (ten 
pounds)  soon  after  you  had  him  in  possession,  and  re- 
turning me  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  only  seven 
pounds,  demanding  three  pounds  as  a  deduction  agreed 
for  his  keeping,  you  get  that  3L  Clear  into  your  pockety 
besides  the  use  of  my  money  six  months  for  nething. 

5.  But  >0u  say,  the  value  of  my  horse  being  ten 
pounds,  if  you  deduct  three  for  his  keeping  and  return 
me  seven,  it  is  all  I  would  in  fact  have  received  had 
you  returned  my  horse ;  tlierefore  as  I  am  no  loser  I 
ought  to  be  satisfied :  this  argument,  were  there  any 
weight  in  it,  might  serve  to  justify  a  man  in  selling  as 
above,  as  many  of  the  horses  he  takes  to  keep  as  he 
conveniently  can,  putting  clear  into  hi«.own  pocket 
that  charge  their  owner  must  have  been  at  for  their 
keeping,  for  this  being  no  loss  to  the  owners,  he  may 
say,  where  no  man  is  a  loser  why  shmdd  not  I  be  a  gainer, 
I  need  only  answer  to  this,  that  I  allow  the  horse  cost 
me  but  ten  pounds,  nor  could  I  have  sold  him  for  more, 
had  I  been  disposed  to  part  with  him,  but  this  can  be 
no  reason  why  you  should  buy  him  of  me  at  that  price, 
whether  I  will  sell  him  or  not.  For  it  is  plain  f  valued 
him  at  thirteen  pounds,  otherwise  I  should  not  have 
paid  ten  pounds  for  him  and  agreed  to  give  you  three 
pounds  more  for  his  keeping,  till  I  had  occasion  to  use 
him.  Thus,  though  you  pay  me  the  whole  ten  pounds 
which  he  cost  me,  (deducting  only  for  his  keeping  those 
few  days)  I  am  still  ft  loser ;  I  lose  the  charge  of  those 
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days'  keeping ;  I  lose  the  three  pounds  at  which  I 
valued  him  aboTe  what  he  cost  me,  and  1  lose  the  ad- 
vantage I  might  hare  made  of  my  money  in  six  months, 
either  by  the  interest  or  by  joining  it  to  my  stock  in 
trade  in  my  voyage  to  Barbadoea. 

6.  Lastly,  whenever  a  horse  is  put  to  keep^  the  agree- 
ment naturally  runs  thus :  The  keeper  says  I  will  feed 
your  horse  six  months  on  good  hay  and  oats,  if  at  the 
end  of  that  time  jrou  will  pay  me  three  pounds.  The 
owner  says,  if  you  will  feed  my  horse  six  months  on 
good  hay  and  oats,  I  will  pay  you  three  pounds  at  the 
end  of  that  time.  Now  we  may  plainly  see,  the  keep- 
er's performance  of  his  part  of  the  agreement  must  be 
antecedent  to  that  of  the  owner ;  and  the  agreement 
being  wholly  conditional,  the  owner's  part  is  not  in 
force  till  the  keeper  has  performed  his.  You  then  noC 
kaoingfed  my  horse  Mix  monthif  aa  you  agrnd  to  do,  there 
Itet  no  o^igation  on  me  to  pay  for  so  much  feeding. 

Thus  we  have  heard  what  can  be  ^id  on  both  sides. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  deduction 
should  be  allowed  for  the  keeping  of  the  horse  after  the 
time  of  his  straying.  1  am  yours,  &c 

THE  CASUIST. 


TO  A   COaUETTE. 

The  LadjT  waa  pUjing  the  Pemeroia^  and  the  Bard  rallied 
her.  She  auddenly  assumed  tho  JlllcgrUf  and  rallied  him  in 
lum.    Whereupon  he  sung  as  follows  : 

Heave  no  more  that  breast  of  snow, 

With  sighs  of  simulated  wo. 

While  Conquest  triumphs  on  thy  brow, 

And  Hope,  gay  laughing  in  thine  eye, 

Cheers  the  moments  gliding  by, 

Welcomes  Joy's  voluptuous  train, 

Welcomes  Pleasure's  jocund  reign. 
And  whispers  thee  of  transports  yet  in  store. 

When  fraught  with  Love's  ecstatic  pain, 

Shooting  keen  through  every  vein, 
Thy  heart  shall  thrill  with  bliss  unknown  before. 

But  smile  not  so  divinely  bright ;  _. 

Nor  sport  before  my  dazzled  sight. 

That  "prodigality  of  charms," 
That  winning  air,  that  wanton  grace. 
That  pliant  fonn,  that  beauteous  face, 

Zephyr's  step,  Aurora's  smile ; 
Nor  thus  in  mimic  fondness  twine, 

About  my  neck  thy  snowy  arms ; 
Nor  press  Uiis  faded  cheek  of  mine. 
Nor  seek,  by  cyerj  witching  wile. 

My  hopes  to  raise,  my  heart  to  gain, 
Then  laugh  my  love  to  scorn,  and  triumph  in  my  pain. 

1  love  thee,  Julia  I  Though  the  flush 

Of  sprightly  youth  is  flown — 
Though  the  bright  glance,  and  rose's  blush 

From  eye  and  cheek  and  lip  are  gone — 
Though  Fancy's  frolic  dreams  ore  fled. 

Dispelled  by  sullen  care — 
And  Time's  gray  wing  its  frost  has  shed 

Upon  my  raven  hair — 
Yet  warm  within  my  bosom  glows, 
A  heart  that  recks  not  winter's  snows, 


But  throbs  with  hope,  and  heaves  with  sigfas 
For  ruby  lips  and  sparkling  «yes ; 
And  still — the  slave  of  amorous  care^ 
Would  make  that  breast,  that  ooucfa  of  Love,  its  lair. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Shade !  O  shade  those  looks  of  light ; 

The  thrilling  sense  can  bear  no  more ! 
Veil  those  beauties  from  my  sight. 

Which  to  see  is  to  adore. 

That  dimpled  cheek,  whose  spotless  white. 
The  rays  of  Love's  first  dawning  light, 

Tinge  with  Morning's  rosy  blush, 

And  cast  a  warm  and  glowing  flush, 
Even  on  thy  breast  of  snow, 

And  in  thy  bright  eyes  sparkling  dance, 

And  through  the  waving  tresses  glance 
That  shade  thy  polished  brow 

Who  can  behold,  nor  own  thy  power? 

Who  can  behold,  and  not  adore  ? 

But  like  the  wretch,  who,  doomed  to  endless  pain. 
Raises  to  realms  of  bliss  his  aching  eyes, 

To  Heaven  upIifU  his  longing  arms  in  vain 
While  in  his  tortured  breast  new  pangs  arise — 
Thus  while  at  thy  feet  I  languid. 
Stung  with  Love's  voluptuous  anguish. 
The  smile  that  would  my  hopes  revive, 
The  witching  glance  that  bids  me  live 
Shed  on  my  heart  one  fleeting  ray. 
One  gleam  of  treacherous  Hope  display; 

But  soon  again  in  deep  Despair  I  pine : 

The  dreadful  truth  returns :  '*  Thou  never  wilt  be  miDC.* 

Then  shade !  O  shade  those  looks  of  light; 

The  thrilling  sense  can  bear  no  more! 
Veil  those  beauties  from  my  sight. 

Which  to  see  is  to  adore. 

But  stay !  O  yet  awhile  refrain ! 
Forbear!  And  let  me  gaze  a^ain,* 
Still  at  t^ V  fpct  )inp.^8iuned  let  me  lie, 
Trancedoy  the  magic  of  thy  thrilling  eye; 
Thy  soft  melodious  voice  still  let  me  hear. 
Pouring  its  melting  music  on  my  ear ; 
And,  while  my  eager  tip,  with  transport  bold. 

Presumptuous  seeks  thy  yielded  hand  to  press, 
Still  on  thy  charms  cnraptiued  let  me  gaze, 
Basking  ecstatic  in  thy  beauty's  blaze, 

Such  charms  'twere  more  than  Heaven  to  possess : 
'*ris  Heaven  only  to  behold. 


LIONEL  GRANBY. 

CHAPTER  X. 

He  scanned  with  ciuious  and  prophetic  eye 
Whatever  of  lore  tradiUon  coidd  supply 
From  Gothic  tale,  or  song  or  fable  old- 
Roused  him  sdll  keen  to  listen  and  to  piy. 

TkeMbutr^ 

You  judge  the  English  diaiacier  with  too  much  &Tor 

Lionel,  said  CoL  R ,    The  Englishman  is  not  free.' 

Though  vain,  arrogant,  and  imperious,  there  is  not  a 
more  abject  slave  on  earth.  His  boasting  spirit,  his  fol^ 
mouthed  independence  and  his  lordly  step  quail  to  rank, 
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and  he  IB  ever  crawling  amid  the  purlieus  or  over  the 
ihredMld  of  that  fantastic  temple  of  fashion  caQed  "  So- 
ewty."   It  is  an  endless  contest  between  those  who  are 
iniikted  isto  its  mysteries  and  those  who  crowd  its 
afeaues.    Wealth  batters  down  the  door-^usnmes  a 
(voadsiehe  in  the  chilling  fane,  and  uniting  itself  to  that 
alent  yet  powerful  aristocracy  which  wields  the  oracles 
of  the  god,  its  breath  can  create  you  an  txd^uke^  or  its 
frown  csD  degrade  you  to  the  vulgar  herd.  Rank,  which 
ii  the  idol  of  an  Englishman's  sleepless  devotion,  wealth 
because  it  is  curiously  akin  to  the  former,  and  some  in- 
distinct conception  of  the  difirarence  between  a  people 
and  the  mob,  render  him,  in  his  own  conceit,  a  gentleman 
and  a  politician.    His  first  thought  if  cast  on  a  desert 
island  would  be  his  rank,  and  if  he  had  companions  in 
misfortune,  he  would  ere  night  arrange  the  dignity  and 
etiquette  of  intercourse.    Literature  seeks  the  same  de- 
grading arena,  and  alas !  how  few  arc  there  who  do 
not  deck  the  golden  calf  with  the  laurels  won  in  the  con- 
victs of  genius,  and  who,  stimulated  solely  by  lucre,  shed 
their  momentary  light  athwart  the  horizon,  even  as  the 
meteor  whose  radiance  is  exhaled  from  the  corruption  of 
a  fistid  marsh.    But  there  ia  a  class  who,  ennobled  by 
letters,  are  always  independent ;  and  though  they  be  of 
the  race  of  authors  whom  Sir  Horace  Walpole  calls  "  a 
troublesome,  conceited  set  of  fellows,"  you  will  find 
them  too  proud  and  too  honest  to  palter  away  the  pre- 
rogatives of  their  station. 

But  we  are  now  at  the  door  of  Elia ;  come,  let  me  in- 
troduce you  to  one  of  his  simple  and  unafiTected  suppers ! 
I  cheerfully  assented  to  this  invitation,  and  following 
my  conductor  up  a  flight  of  crooked  and  dark  steps, 
we  entered  into  a  room,  over  a  brazier's  shop.  A  dull 
light  trembled  through  the  small  and  narrow  apartment 
where,  shrouded  in  a  close  volume  of  tobacco  smoke, 
sat  in  pensive  gentility — the  kind — the  generous — the 
infant^bearted  Charles  Lamb ;  the  man  whose  elastic 
genius  dwelled  among  the  mouldering  ruins  of  by-gone 
()^vs,  until  it  became  steeped  in  beauty  and  expanded 
with  philosophy — tho  '«it"thfr  poet — the  lingering  halo 
of  the  sunshine  of  antiquity — the  phoenix  of  the  mighty 
past  He  was  of  delicate  and  attenuated  stature,  and  as 
fiagilely  moulded  as  a  winter's  flower,  with  a  quick  and 
volatile  eye,  a  mind-worn  forehead  and  a  countenance 
eloquent  with  thought.  Around  a  small  table  well  cover- 
ed with  glasses  and  a  capacious  bowl,  were  gathered  a 
laughing  group,  eyeing  the  battalia  of  the  coming  sup- 
per. Godwin's  heavy  form  and  intellectual  face,  with 
the  swimming  eye  of  (a  n  ct  s.  t«c.  How  quaint  was 
his  fancy !)  Coleridge,  flanked  the  margin  of  the  mirth- 
inspiring  bowL 

CoL  R— — 's  introduction  made  me  at  home,  and  ere 
my  hand  had  dropped  from  the  friendly  grasp  of  our 
host,  he  exclaimed — And  you  are  truly  from  the  land  of 
the  grcsl  plonl  7  You  have  seen  the  sole  cosmopolite 
qifing  from  the  earth.  It  is  the  denizen  of  the  whole 
work^  the  tireless  friend  of  the  wretched,  the  bliss  of 
the  happy.  You  need  no  record  of  the  empire  of  the 
red  man.  He  has  written  his  fadeless  history  on  a  to- 
baoooIeaH 

At  this  time  Lamb  was  a  clerk  in  the  "  India  House," 
a  melancholy  and  gloomy  mansion,  with  grave  courts, 
heavy  pillais,  dim  cloisters,  stately  porticoes,  imposing 
siaircasesand  all  the  solemn  pomp  of  elder  days.  Here 
for  many  years  he  drove  ihc  busy  quill,  and  whilcd  away 


his  tranquil  evenings,  in  the  dalliance  of  literature.  He 
was  an  author  belonging  to  his  own  exclusive  school — a 
school  of  simplicity,  grace  and  beauty.  He  neither 
skewered  his  pen  into  precise  paragraphs,  nor  rioted  in 
the  verbose  rotundity  of  the  day.  He  picked  up  the 
rare  and  unpolished  jewels  which  spangled  the  courts  of 
EUizabeth  and  Charles,  and  they  lost  beneath  his  polish- 
ing hand  neither  their  lustre  nor  value.  He  was  a  pas- 
sionate and  single  hearted  antiquary,  ever  laboring  to 
prop  up  with  a  puny  arm,  the  column  on  which  was 
inscribed  the  literary  glory  of  his  country.  He  was 
fimuliar  with  the  grace  of  Heywood,  the  harmony  of 
Fletcher,  the  ease  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  the  delicacy 
and  fire  of  Spenser,  the  sweetness  of  Carew,  the  power 
and  depth  of  Ma^ow,  the  mighty  verse  of  Shakspeare, 
the  affected  fustian  of  Euphues  (Lilly)  "which  ran 
into  a  vast  excess  of  allusion,"  and  with  the  deep  and 
sparkling  philosophy  of  Burton.  With  all  of  them  he 
held  a  "  dulcified"  converse,  while  his  memory  pre- 
served from  utter  forgetfulness,  many  of  those  authors 
who  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  had  glittered  like  the  fly- 
ing fish  a  moment  above  the  surface,  only  to  sink  deeper 
in  the  seirof  oblivion. 

Lamb  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  what  Dryden 
called  a  beautiful  (urn  of  words  and  thoughts  in  poetry, 
and  the  easy  swell  of  cadence  and  harmony  which  cha- 
racterised his  brief  writings  declared  the  generosity  of 
his  heart,  and  the  fertility  of  his  genius.  He  could 
sympathise  with  childhood's  frolic,  and  his  heart  was  full 
of  boyish  dreams,  when  he  gazed  on  the  play-ground  of 
Eton,  and  exclaimed  "what  a  pity  to  think  that  these 
fine  ingenuous  lads  in  a  few  years  will  be  changed  into 
frivolous  members  of  parliament  !'*  He  had  the  rough 
magnanimity  of  the  old  English  vein,  mellowed  into 
tenderness  and  dashed  with  a  flexible  and  spinous  hu- 
iQor.  He  was  contented  to  worship  poesy  in  its  clas- 
sic and  antique  drapery.  With  him  the  fountain  of 
Hypocrene  still  gushed  up  its  inspiring  wave ;  and 
Apollo,  attended  by  the  Muses,  the  daughters  of  Me- 
mory, and  escorted  by  the  Graces,  still  haunted  the 
mountains  of  Helicon,  lingered  among  the  hills  of  Phocis, 
or,  mounted  upon  Pegasus,  winged  his  radiant  flight  to 
the  abode  itself  of  heaven-born  Poesy.  These  were  the 
fixed  principles  of  his  taste,  and  he  credulously  smiled 
(for  contempt  found  no  place  in  his  bosom)  upon  tlie 
sickly  illustrations  and  naked  imagery  of  modern  song. 
His  learning  retained  a  hue  of  softness  from  the  gentle- 
ness of  his  character,  for  he  had  gathered  the  blossoms 
untouched  by  the  bitterness  of  tlie  sciential  apple.  He 
extracted  like  the  bee  his  honied  stores  from  the  wild 
and  neglected  flowers  which  bloomed  among  forgotten 
ruins,,  yet  he  was  no  plagiarist,  no  imitator,  for  he  had 
invaded  and  lingered  amid  the  dim  sepulchres  of  the 
shadowy  past,  until  he  became  its  friend  and  cotem- 
porary! 

How  has  he  obtained  those  curiously  bound  books,  I 
whispered  to  Coleridge,  as  my  eye  fell  on  a  column  of 
shelves  groaning  under  a  mass  of  tattered  volumes  which 
would  have  fairly  crazed  my  poor  uncle? 

Tell  him  Lamb !  said  Coleridge  repeating  my  inquiry, 
give  him  the  rank  and  file  of  your  ragged  regimenL 

Slowly,  and  painfully  as  a  neophyte,  did  I  build  the 
pile,  replied  Lamb.  Its  corner  stone  was  that  fine  old 
folio  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  which,  for  a  long  year 
had  peeped  out  from  a  bookseller's  stall  directly  in  my 
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daily  path  to  the  India  Houte.  It  bore  the  great  price 
of  sixteen  shillings,  and  to  me,  who  had  no  unsunned 
heap  of  silver,  I  gazed  on  it  until  I  had  almost  violated 
the  decalogue.  Poetry  made  me  an  economist,  and  at 
the  end  of  two  months  my  garnered  mites  amounted  to 
the  requisite  sum.  Vain  as  a  girl  with  her  first  lover, 
I  bore  it  home  in  triumph,  and  that  night  my  sister 
Bridget  read  "The  Laws  of  Candy**  while  I  listened 
with  rapture  to  that  deep  and  gurgling  torrent  of  old 
English,  which  dashed  its  music  from  this  broken  ci^ 
tern.  To  her  is  the  honor  due,  her  tayte  has  called  all 
these  obsolete  wits  to  my  library,  for  she  keenly  relished 
their  fantasies,  and  smiled  at  their  gauderies.  In  early 
life  she  had  been  tumbled  into  a  spacious  closet  of  good 
old  English  reading,  without  much  selection  or  prohibi- 
tion and  browsed  at  will  upon  that  fair  and  wholesome 
pasturage.  Had  I  twenty  girls  they  should  be  brought 
up  in  this  fashion.  I  know  not  whether  their  chance  in 
wedlock  might  not  be  diminished  by  it,  but  I  can  answer 
for  it  that  (if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst)  it  makes 
most  incomparable  old  maids. 

But  there  are  some  fearful  gape  in  my  shelves,  Mr. 
Granby !  See !  there  a  stately  and  reverend  folio,  like 
a  huge  eye-tooth,  was  rudely  knocked  out  by  a  bold 
borrower  qf  bookt,  one  of  your  smiling  .pirates,  mutilator 
of  collections,  a  spoiler  of  the  symmetry  of  shelves,  and 
a  creator  of  odd  volumes. 

The  conversation  now  became  general,  and  nuiny  a 
little  skiff  was  launched  on  the  great  ocean  of  common- 
place. Lamb  moat  cordially  hated  politics  which  he 
called  "  a  splutter  of  hot  rhetoric  ;"  and  he  only  re- 
membered its  battles  and  revolutions  when  connected 
with  letters.  He  had  heard  of  Pharsalia,  but  it  was 
Lucan's  and  not  Caesar's ;  the  battle  of  Lepanto  was 
cornered  in  his  memory  because  Cervantes  had  there  lost 
an  arm.  The  glorious  days  of  the  "Commonwealth" 
were  hallowed  by  Milton  and  Waller,  and  he  always 
turned  with  much  address  from  the  angry  debates  about 
the  execution  of  Charles  I.  to  the  simple  inquiry  whether 
he  or  Doctor  Ganden  wrote  the  "icon.  Basi tike*' 

Godwin  in  vain  essayed  to  introduce  the  "  conduct 
of  tlie  ministry,"  and  being  repeatedly  baffled,  he  said 
pettishly  to  Lamb,  And  what  benefit  is  your  freehold, 
if  you  do  not  feel  interested  in  government  7 

Ah !  I  had  a  freehold  it  is  true,  the  gift  of  my  generous 
and  solemn  god-father,  the  oil-man  in  Holborn ;  I  went 
down  and  took  possession  of  my  testamentary  allot- 
ment of  three  quarters  of  an  acre,  and  strode  over  it 
with  the  feeling  of  an  English  freeholder,  that  all  be- 
twixt sky  and  earth  was  my  own.  Alas!  it  has  passed 
into  more  prudent  hands,  and  nothing  but  an  Agrarian 
can  restore  it  I 

The  bowl  now  danced  from  hand  to  hand,  and  I  did 
not  observe  its  operation  until  Lamb  and  Coleridge  com- 
menced an  afiTectionate  talk  about  Christ's  Hospital,  the 
blue  coat  boys,  and  all  the  treasured  anecdotes  of  school- 
day  friendship.  This  is  the  first  and  happiest  stage  of 
incipient  intoxication,  and  the  **  willie-draughts"  which 
are  pledged  to  the  nnemory  of  boyhood,  ever  inspire 
brighter  and  nobler  sympathies,  than  are  found  in  the 
raciest  toasts  to  beauty,  or  the  deepest  libations  to  our 
country. 

Do  ydU  not  remember,  said  Lamb,  poor  Allan!  whtMe 
beautiftU  cduntenance  disarmed  the  wrath  of  a  town- 
damsel  wliom  he  had  secretly  pinched,  and  whose  half- 


formed  execration  was  exchanged,  when  she,  tigiea»lika 
turned  round  and  gave  the  terrible  H  fiir  a  gentler 
meaning,  hUu  thf  htmdMomefaet !  And  do  yoa  not  re- 
member when  you  used  to  tug  over  Homer,  diseourK 
Metaphysics,  ehaunt  Anacreon,  and  play  at  foils  with 
the  sharp-edged  wit  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  how  your 
eye  glistened  when  you  doffed  the  grotesque  blue  cost, 
and  the  inspired  charity  boy  (this  was  uttered  in  an 
tinder  tone)  walked  forth  humanized  by  a  christian  gar- 
ment. Spenser  knew  the  nobility  of  heart  which  a  new 
coat  gives  when  he  dressed  his  butterfly. 

The  velvet  nsp  whkh  on  his  wings  doth  lie 
The  eilken  down  with  which  hit  tack  is  dight 
His  broad  outstretched  horns,  his  htfry  thighs 
His  glorious  colors,  and  his  glisienlog  eyes. 

CoL  R.  now  motioned  to  me  to  retire,  and  I  bid  a 
reluctant  goodnight  to  the  joyous  scene,  the  exclamation 
*'  do  you  not  remember !"  from  Coleridge,  and  the  cheer- 
ful Uugh  ringing  through  the  whole  house  and  its  dyiog 
echo  following  us  to  the  street. 

Gentle  reader !  the  critics  have  called  Lamb  a  triller, 
tlie  scholars  have  called  him  a  twaddler !  Read  £lia, 
and  let  your  heart  answer  for  him. 


THE  PRAIRIE. 

This  word  is  pronounced  by  the  common  people  jm- 
ro-re.  I  was  in  the  peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  had 
been  for  a  day  or  two  traversing  the  moat  dreary  coun- 
try imaginable,  when  I  saw  for  the  first  time  a  salt  or 
wet  prairie,  which  is  only  a  swampy  meadow,  grown 
up  in  a  rank,  coarse,  sedgy  grass. 

Not  long  afler  we  be^n  to  catch  glimpses  of  the 
upland  prairies.  These  are  cither  clear  prairies,  totally 
destitute  of  trees,  or  oak  openings  which  consist  of  detr 
prairie  and  scattered  trees.  A  dear  prairie — a  broad  on- 
varied  expanse^presents  rather  a  monotonous  appear- 
ance like  the  sea,  but  surely  the  human  eye  has  never 
rested  on  more  lovely  Undscapes  than  these  o«J^  c]>cn- 
ings  pre'iev'.t.  They  answered  my  concq>tions  of  lawns, 
parks  and  pleasure  grounds  in  England ;  they  are  the 
lawns,  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  of  nature,  laid  out 
and  planted  with  an  inimitable  grace,  fresh  as  creation. 

In  these  charming  woodlands  are  a  number  of  smiU 
lakes,  the  most  picturesque  and  delighiful  sheets  of 
water  imaginable.  The  prairies  in  the  summer  are 
covered  with  flowers.  I  am  an  indifierent  botanist,  but 
in  a  short  walk  I  gathered  twenty  four  species  which  I 
had  not  seen  before.  These  flowers  and  woods  and 
glittering  lakes  surpass  all  former  conception  of  beauty. 
Each  flower,  leaf,  and  blade  of  grass,  and  green  twig 
glistens  with  pendulous  diamonds  of  dew.  The  son 
pours  his  light  upon  the  water  and  streams  through  the 
sloping  glades.  To  a  traveller  unaccustomed  to  sod) 
scenes,  they  are  pictures  of  a  mimic  paradise.  Some* 
times  they  stretch  away  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  soft 
OS  Elysian  meadows,  then  they  swell  and  undulate,  vo- 
luptuous OS  the  warm  billows  of  a  southern  sea. 

In  these  beautiful  scenes  we  saw  numerous  flocks  of 
wild  turkies,  and  now  and  then  a  prairie  hen,  or  a  deer 
bounding  away  through  flowers.  Here  too  is  found  the 
prairie  wolf  which  some  take  to  be  the  Asiatic  jackalL 
It  is  BO  small  as  not  to  be  dangerous  alone.  It  is  said 
however,  that  they  hunt  in  packs  like  bounds,  headed 
by  a  grey  wolf.    Thus  tliey  pursue  the  deer  with  a  cry 
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not  imlflD  tha^  of  hounds,  and  have  been  known  to 
ratb  by  a  hrp^hmmt  in  hot  pursuit.  The  officers  of 
Uieinnfjta^oned  at  the  posts  on  the  Prairies  amuse 
theoseiTcs  Auoting  these  little  wolves  which  in  some 
parts  are  ipry  numerous.  c.  c. 


r 


JRANDOM  THOUGHTS. 

Tki  •%&— Its  leading  fault,  to  which  we  of  America 
ire  especially  obnoxious,  is  this :  in  Poetry,  in  Legis- 
lation, in  Eloquence,  the  best,  the  divinest  even  of  all 
the  arts,  seems  to  be  laid  aside  more  and  more,  just  in 
proporuoQ  as  it  every  day  grows  of  greater  necessity. 
It  is  itiU,  as  in  Swift*s  time,  who  complains  as  follows : 
''To  lay  the  truth,  no  part  of  knowledge  seems  to  be 
in  fewer  hands^  than  that  of  discerning  when  to  hmt 
doae," 

/^BBKin;.— The  following  are  sufficiently  amusing  il- 
lustratkma  of  the  fine  lines  in  Byron's  Ode, 

*'Toa  hare  the  Pyrrhic  dance  aa  yet ; 
Wliere  ia  the  PTrrhic  phalanx  gone  ?** 

The  French  translation  of  Sl  John  (de  Creve-coeur's) 
Jaunan  Famur'a  LetUrt — a  book  once  very  popular — 
was  adorned  with  engravings,  to  fit  it  to  the  European 
imagination  of  the  Arcadian  state  of  things  in  America. 
The  frontispiece  presents  an  allegorical  picture,  in  which 
a  goddess  of  those  robuster  proportions  which  designate 
Wisdom^  or  Philosophy,  leads  by  the  hand  an  urchin — 
the  type,  no  doul  t,  of  this  country — ^witb  ne'er  a  shirt 
upon  his  back.  More  delightfully  still,  however,  in  the 
back  ground,  is  seen,  hand  in  hand,  with  knee-breeches 
and  strait-collared  coats,  a  band  of  Pennsylvania  quaker 
men,  dancing,  by  themselves,  a  true  old  fashioned  six- 
handed  Virginia  reeL 

But  o(  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  more  particularly :  the 
learned  Scaliger — that  terror  and  delight  of  the  critical 
world— assures  us,  in  his-Poettca,  (book  i,  ch.  9)  that  he 
himself,  at  the  command  of  his  uncle  Boniface,  was  wont 
often  and  long  to  dance  it,  before  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, while  all  Germtlny  looked  on  with  amazement 
"Haoc  saltabonem  Pyrrhicam,  nos  saepe  et  diu,  jussu 
Boniftcii  patrui,  coram  divo  Maximiliano,  non  sine 
stupore  totius  Germaniae,  representavimus." 

miriosto. — ^Has  not  the  following  curious  testimony  in 
regard  to  him  escaped  all  his  biographers  ?  Montaigne, 
in  hia  EsaOiys,  (voL  iii,  p.  117,  Johanneau's  edition,  in 
Sj(k)  says,  **  Peus  plus  de  despit  encores,  que  de  com- 
passion, de  le  veoir  k  Ferrare  en  si  piteux  estat,  survi- 
vant  k  soy  mesme,  mecognoissant  etsoy  et  ses  ouvrages ; 
lesquels,  sans  son  s^eu,  et  toutesfois  en  sa  veue,  on  a 
mis  en  lumiere  incorrigez  et  informes." 

**  I  was  touched  even  more  with  vexation  than  with 
compassion,  to  see  him,  at  Ferrara,  in  a  state  so  piteous, 
outliving  himself,  and  incapable  of  recognizing  either 
himself  or  his  works;  which  Jast,  without  his  knowl- 
edge, though  yet  before  his  sight,  were  given  to  the 
world  uncorrected  and  unfinished.*^ 

Tkm  GtolAing.— It  would  be  difficult  more  skilfully 

to  turn  a  reproach  into  a  praise,  than  Byron  has  done, 

as  to  drapery  too  transparent,  in  his  voluptuous  des- 

eripuoo  of  a  Yenitian  reveL 

"  The  cUo  robea, 

FkMliiig  ]ik«  light  clottda  nwhct  our  gaze  and  heaven,*' 

form  the  Tery  dimaz  of  many  intoxicating  particulars. 


The  Qreeks  seem  not  to  have  practised  a  very  rigo-. 
rous  reserve,  as  to  tbe  concealment  of  the  person.  The 
Lacedemonians,  indeed,  studiously  suppressed,  by  their 
institutions,  whatever  of  sexual  modesty  was  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  virtue.  Among  the  Romans,  how- 
ever, the  national  austerity  of  manners  made  every 
violation  of  delicacy  in  this  matter  a  great  offence. 
Their  Satyrists  (as  Seneca,  Juvenal,  and  others)  abound 
in  allusions  to  the  license  of  dress,  which  grew  up, 
along  with  the  other  corruptions  of  their  original  usages. 
The  words  of  Seneca,  indeed,  might  almost  be  taken 
for  a  picture  of  a  moderu  belle,  in  her  ball-room  attire. 
He  says,  in  his  De  Benefieiis,  "Video  Sericas  vestes,  si 
vestes  vocandae  sint,  in  quibus  nihil  est,  quo  defendi 
aut  corpus,  aut  denique  pudor,  possit :  quibus  sumUs, 
mulier  parum  liquido,  nudam  se  non  esse,  jurabit.  Hsec, 
ingenti  summa,  ab  ignotis  etiam  ad  commercium  gen- 
tibus,  accersuntur,  ut  matronas  nostrae  ne  adulteris  qui- 
dem  plus  suis  in  cubiculo,  quam  in  publico,  ostendanL" 
"  I  see,  too,  silken  clothing— if  clothing  that  can  be 
called,  which  does  not  protect,  nor  even  conceal  the 
body — apparelled  in  ^hich,  a  woman  cannot  very  truly 
swear,  that  she  is  not  naked.  Such  tissues  are  brought 
to  us  at  enormous  cost,  from  nations  so  remote  that  not 
even  their  names  can  reach  us ;  and  by  the  help  of  this 
vast  expense,  our  matrons  are  able  to  exhibit,  to  their 
lovers  and  in  their  couches,  nothing  at  which  the  whole 
public  has  not  equally  gazed." 

Mythology. — ^Bryant  and  others  have  puzzled  them- 
selves not  a  little  to  give  a  rational  explanation  to  the 
story  of  Ariadne ;  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
abandoned  upon  the  isle  of  Naxos  by  her  seducer, 
Theseus :  but  Bacchus  chancing  to  come  that  way,  fell 
upon  the  forlorn  damsel,  and  presently  made  her  his . 
bride.  All  this  may  well  puzzle  a  commentator,  for 
the  single  reason,  that  it  is  perfectly  plain  and  simple. 
The  whole  tale  is  nothing  but  a  delicate  and  poetic 
way  of  stating  the  fact,  that  Mrs.  Ariadne,  being  de- 
serted by  her  lover,  sought  and  found  a  very  common 
consolation — that  i.s  to  say,  she  took  to  drink. 

JfapUs. — ^Its  population  of  Lazzaroni  appears,  after 
all,  to  be  but  the  legitimate  inheritors  of  ancestral  lazi- 
ness. They  were  equally  idle  in  Ovid's  time :  for  he 
expressly  calls  tiiat  seat  of  indolence 

"  lo  otia  natam 

Parthenopen.** 

Exhibition  qf  Grief, — There  is  a  curious  instance  of 
the  unbending  austerity  of  Roman  manners,  in  the  trait 
by  which  Tacitus  endeavors  to  paint  the  disorder  with 
which  the  high-souled  Agrippina  received  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Germanicus.  She  was,  at  the  moment, 
sewing  in  the  midst  of  her  maids ;  and  so  totally  (says 
Tacitus)  did  the  intelligence  overthrow  her  self-com- 
mand, that  she  broke  off  her  work. 

Snoring, — ^The  following  story  of  a  death  caused  by 
it  is  entirely  authentic  Erythrieus  relates  that  when 
Cardinal  Bentivoglio — a  scholar  equally  elegant  and 
laborious — was  called  to  sit  in  the  Conclave,  for  the 
election  of  a  successor  to  Urban  VIII,  the  summons 
found  him  much  exhausted  by  the  literary  vigils  to 
which  he  was  addicted.  Immured  in  the  sacred  palace, 
(such  is  the  custom  while  the  Pope  is  not  yet  chosen,) 
his  lodging  was  assigned  him  along  side  of  a  Cardinal, 
whose  snoring  was  so  incessant  and  so  terrible,  that 
poor  Bentivoglio  ceased  to  be  able  to  obtain  even  the 
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little  aleep  which  his  studies  and  his  cares  usually  per- 
mitted him.  After  eleven  nights  •f  insomnolence  thus 
produced,  he  was  thrown  into  a  violent  fever.  They 
removed  him,  and  he  slept — but  waked  no  more. 

Human  Usefulness. — Wilkes  has  said,  that  of  all  the 
uses  to  which  a  man  can  be  put,  there  is  none  so  poor 
as  hanging  him.  I  hope  that  I  may,  without  oflenoe 
to  any  body's  taste,  add,  that  of  all  the  purposes  to 
which  a  and  can  be  put,  I  know  of  none  less  useful  than 
damning  iL 

Sneezing, — It  is  the  Catholics  (see  father  Feyjoo  fbr 
the  fact)  who  trace  the  practice  of  bidding  God  bless  a 
man  when  he  sneezes,  to  a  plague  in  the  time  of  St. 
Gregory.  He,  they  say,  instituted  the  observance,  in 
order  to  ward  off  the  death  of  which  this  spasm  had, 
till  then,  been  the  regular  precursor,  in  the  disease.  If 
the  story  be  true,  such  a  plague  had  already  happened, 
long  before  the  day  of  St.  Gregory.  In  the  Odyssey, 
Penelope  takes  the  sneezing  of  Telemachus  for  a  good 
omen ;  and  the  army  of  Xenophon  drew  a  favorable 
presage,  as  to  one  of  his  propositions,  from  a  like  acci« 
dent :  Aristotle  speaks  of  the  ^utation  of  one  sneezing 
as  the  common  usage  of  his  time.  In  Catullus's  ^cme 
and  SemproniuSf  Cupid  ratifies,  by  an  approving  sneeze, 
the  mutual  vows  of  the  lovers.  Pliny  alludes  to  the 
practice,  and  Petronius  in  his  Gytan,  In  Apuleius*s 
Golden  Ass^  a  husband  hears  the  concealed  gallant  of 
his  wife  sneeze,  and  blesses  her,  taking  the  sternutation 
to  be  her  own. 

If  there  be  a  marvel  or  an  absurdity,  the  Rabbins 
rarely  fail  to  adorn  the  fiction  or  tiie  folly  with  some 
trait  of  their  own.  Their  account  of  the  matter  is,  that 
in  patriarchal  days,  men  never  died  except  by  sneezing, 
whieh  was  then  the  only  disease,  and  always  mortal. 
Apparently  then,  the  antiquity  of  the  Scotch  nation 
and  of  rappee  cannot  be  carried  back  to  the  time  of 
Jacob.  Be  this  point  of  chronology  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, it  is  certain  that  the  same  sort  of  observance,  as 
to  sneezing,  was  found  in  America  at  the  first  discovery. 

Aristotle  is  politely  of  opinion  that  the  salutation 
was  meant  as  an  acknowledgment  to  the  wind,  for 
choosing  an  inoffensi  ve  mode  of  escape.  But  a  stronger 
consideration  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  joy  witli 
which  the  people  of  Monopotama  celebrate  the  fact, 
when  their  monordi  sneezes.  Tlie  salutation  is  spread 
by  loud  acclamations,  over  the  whole  city.  So,  too, 
when  he  of  Sennaar  sneezes,  his  courtiers  all  turn  their 
backs,  and  slap  loudly  their  right  thighs. 

Honor, — ^Tho  source  of  the  following  passage  in 
Garth*s  Dispensary,  is  so  obvious,  that  it  is  singular  that 
no  one  has  made  the  remark. 

'  In  the  debate  among  the  Doctors,  when  war  is  pro- 
posed, one  of  the  Council  speaks  as  follows. 

Thaa  he :  "  'Tia  true,  when  pririlege  and  right 
Are  once  inTaded,  Honor  bida  ua  fight : 
But  ere  wo  yet  engage  in  Honor^a  cause, 
First  know  what  honor  is,  and  whence  ita  laws. 
Scorned  by  the  base,  'tis  courted  by  the  brave ; 
The  hero's  tyrant,  yet  the  coward's  slave  ; 
Born  in  the  noisy  camp,  it  feeds  on  air. 
And  both  cxidts  by  hope  and  by  despair ; 
Angry  whene'er  a  moment's  case  we  gain, 
And  reconciled  at  our  returns  of  jpain. 
It  lives  when  in  death's  arnke  tha  hero  lies ; 
But  when  his  safety  he  consults,  it  dies. 
Bigotted  to  this  idol,  wo  disclaim 
Best,  health  and  ease,  for  nothing  but  a  name." 


ImpUeit  Faith. — ^I  am  delighted  with  the  foDowiog 
ezoellentcontrast  of  ignorant  Orthodoxy  with  cnltivited 
Doubt.  It  is  from  the  learned  and  ploiis  Le  Cterc's 
Prefiice  to  his  BibUotkiqvt  Choisie,  vol.  vii^  pp.  5, 6. 

**  II  n'y  a,  comme  je  crois,  personne,  qui  ne  pr^ferll 
l'6tat  d'une  nation,  on  il  y  auroit  beauooup  de  lumi^res 
quoiqu'il  y  cut  quelques  libertins,  k  celui  d^une  natioD 
ignorante  et  qui  croiroit  tout  ce  qu'on  lui  enseigneroit, 
ou  qui  au  moins  ne  donneroit  aucunes  marques  de 
douter  des  sentimens  re^us.  .  Les  lumidres  prodajsent 
infiiilliblement  beaucoup  de  vertu  dans  Pesprit  d*aiie 
bonne  part  de  ceux  qui  les  re9oivent ;  quoiqu*fl  y  ait 
des  gens  qui  £B  abusent.  Mais  1'  Ignorance  ne  produil 
que  de  la  barbarie  et  des  vices  dans  toos  ceux  qui  vi- 
vent  tranquillement  dans  leurs  t^nebres.  II  iaudroit 
6tre  fou,  par  exemple,  pour  pr^/erer  ou  pour  6galer 
I'dtat  auquel  sont  les  Mosoovites  et  d'autres  nations,  i 
l*dgard  de  la  Religion  et  de  la  vertu,  k  celui  aoquel  sont 
les  Anglois  et  les  Hollandois,  sous  pr^texte  qu'il  y  a 
quelques  libertins  parmi  ces  deux  peupies,  et  que  lea 
Moscoviles  et  ceux  qui  leur  ressemblent  ne  doubtent 
de  ricn." 

"  There  is,  I  think,  no  one  who  would  prefer  the 
state  of  a  nation,  in  which  there  was  much  inleUigence, 
but  some  free  thinkers,  to  that  of  a  nation  ignoianl 
and  ready  to  believe  whatever  might  be  taught  it,  or 
whid),  at  least,  would  show  no  sign  of  doubting  any 
of  the  received  opinions.  For  knowledge  never  faik 
to  produce  much  of  virtyc,  in  the  minds  of  a  large  part 
of  tliose  who  receive  it,  even  though  there  be  some  who 
make  an  ill  use  of  it.  But  Ignorance  is  never  seen  to 
give  birth  to  any  thing  but  barbarism  and  vioe,  in  aB 
such  as  dwell  contentedly  under  her  darkness.  It  wouM, 
for  example,  be  nothing  less  than  madness,  to  prefer  or 
to  compare  the  condition  in  which  the  Muscovites  and 
some  other  nations  are,  as  respects  Religion  and  Viitae, 
to  that  of  the  English  or  Hollanders ;  under  the  pre- 
text that  there  are,  among  the  two  latter  nations^  some 
free  thinkers,  and  that  the  Muscovites  and  those  who 
resemble  them  doubt  of  nothing." 

The  whole  of  this  piece,  indeed,  is  exoeUent,  and  foQ 
of  candor,  charity  and  sense,  as  to  the  temper  and  the 
principles  of  those  who  are  forever  striving  to  send  into 
banishment,  or  shut  up  in  prisons,  or  compel  into  eternal 
hypocrisy,  alt  such  opinions  as  have  the  misfortune  to 
differ  with  their  own. 

Friendskips. — ^There  are  people  whose  firiendsfaipis 
very  like  the  Santee  Canal  in  South  Carolina:  that  is 
to  say,  its  repairs  cost  more  than  the  fee  simple  is 
worth. 

Benefits. — ^There  are  many  which  must  ever  be  their 
own  reward,  great  or  small.  Others  are  pofiitivelj 
dangerous.  That  subtle  courtier,  Philip  de  Comines 
declares,  that  it  is  exceedingly  imprudent  to  do  your 
prince  services  for  which  a  fit  recompense  is  not  easily 
found:*  and  Tacitus  avers  that  obligations  too  deep 
are  sure  to  turn  to  hatred  f  Seneca  pursues  the  matter 
yet  further,  and  insists  that  he,  whom  your  excessiTC 
services  have  thus  driven  to  ingratitude,  presently  be- 
gins to  desire  to  escape  the  shame  of  such  fiivors,  by 

*  "  11  se  fault  bien  garder  de  faire  tant  de  aerrieea  i  mm  roaU- 
tre,  qu'on  Peniposche  d'en  trouver  la  jane  recompenae."— Jic* 
moirea. 

t "  Beneficia  ed  uaque  laata  sunt,  dura  rideirtur  ezac^Ti  pcsie  - 
ubi  multum  antiyenere,  pro  grati&  odium  reddhor." 
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patting  out  of  the  world  their  author.*  Cicero,  too,  is 
dtaHf  of  opinkm,  that  enmity  is  the  sore  eonsequenoe 
of  kindness  earned  to  the  eztreine.t 

ifastt.— Marshal  de  Saxe  is  aceustoined  to  get  the 
credit  of  a  very  clever  saying,  "that  no  man  seems  a 
hero  to  his  own  Talet  de  chambre."  Now,  not  to  speak 
of  the  seriptmral  apothegm,  *'  that  a  prophet  h^  no 
honor  in  his  own  eouotry,*'  the  following  passage  from 
Montaigne  will  be  found  to  contain'  precisely  the  Mar- 
ihal^sidea. 

"Tel  a  sst^  miraculeux  an  monde,  auquel  sa  femme 
et  son  Talet  n'ont  rien  Teu  seulement  de  remarquable. 
Pea  dliommes  ont  est^  admirez  par  leurs  doroestiques: 
Dul  n*a  est^  propbite,  non  seulement  en  sa  maisoo,  main 
en  son  paie^  diet  Pezp^rience  des  histoires." — EstaUj 
▼oL  ▼,  p.  198. 

'*  Such  an  one  has  seemed  miraculous  to  the  world, 
in  whom  his  wife  and  his  Yslet  could  not  even  perceiTe 
any  thing  remarkable.  Few  men  have  ever  been  ad- 
mired by  their  own  serrants;  none  was  oyer  a  prophet 
in  bis  own  country,  still  less  in  his  own  household." 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Mr.  Editor, — ^Many  months  having  passed  away 
since  I  last  addressed  you,  I  have  flattered  myself,  as 
most  old  men  are  apt  to  do  on  such  occasions,  that  you 
might  very  possibly  begin  to  feel  some  little  inclination 
to  hear  from  me  once  more.  Know  then,  my  good  sir, 
that  I  am  still  in  the  land  of  the  living,  and  have  col- 
lected several  "odds  and  ends"  of  matters  and  things  in 
genenl,  which  you  may  use  or  not,  for  your  "  Messen- 
ger," u  the  fancy  strikes  you. 

Among  the  rest,  I  will  proceed  to  give  you  a  new 
classification  of  the  Animal  Kingdom — at  least  so  far 
ss  oar  own  race  is  concerned ;  a  classification  formed 
apon  principles  materially  different  from  those  adopted 
by  the  great  fiither  of  Natural  History — ^Linnaeus,  who 
yoa  know,  classed  us  witli  whales  and  bats,  under  the 
^neral  term,  Man\ma|ia !  Now,  I  have  always  thought 
this  too  bad — too  degrading  for  the  lords  and  masters 
(as  we  think  ourselves)  of  all  other  animals  on  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  and  who  deserve  a  distinct  class  to  ihera- 
selves,  divided  too  into  more  orders  than  any  other — 
nay,  into  separate  orders  for  the  two  sexes.  With 
much  study,  therefore,  and  not  less  labor,  I  have  digest- 
ed a  system  which  assumes  mental — instead  of  bodily 
distinctions,  as  much  more  certain  and  suitable  guides 
in  our  researches.  This  may  be  applied  without  either 
stripping  or  partially  exposing  the  person,  as  father 
LinnsBs*  plan  would  compel  us  to  do,  whenever  we 
were  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  (no  unfrequcnt  occurrence 
by  the  way,  in  these  days)  whether  Uie  object  before 
us  was  really  one  of  the  Mammalia  class  or  not :  for 
such  are  the  marvellous,  ever- varying  metamorphoses 
wrought  by  modern  fashions  in  the  exteriors  of  our 
nee,  that  the  nicest  observers  among  us  would  be  en- 
tirely "at  fault**  on  many  occasions,  to  tell  whether  it 
was  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl  that  they  saw.   My  plan,  there- 

*  '*  Xtm  qui  putat  eaae  turpe  non  Teddcre,  non  vuh  esse  ctii 
tQui  li  aon  pauit  saUafacere,  amicus  esse  nullo  modopo* 
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fore,  has  at  least  one  nuiterial  advantage  over  the  other; 
and  it  is  quite  sufiletent,  I  hope,  very  soon  to  carry  all 
votes  in  its  favor. 

With  whales  and  bats  we  shall  no  longer  be  classed ! 
— if  your  old  friend  can  possibly  help  it ;  and  he  is  not 
a  little  confident  of  bis  powers  to  do  so ;  for  he  believes 
he  can  demonsfrate  that  there  is  not  a  greater  difference 
between  the  form,  size  and  habits  of  the  bats  and  whales 
themselves,  than  he  can  point  out  between  the  manners, 
customs,  ptuvuits,  and  bodily  and  mental  endowments 
of  the  different  orders  of  mankind  ;  and,  therefore,  ex 
neeesntate  ret,  there  should  be  a  classification  different 
from  any  yet  made.  The  honor  of  this  discovery,  I 
here  beg  you  to  witness,  that  I  claim  for  myself. 

Before  I  proceed  farther,  I  will  respectfully  suggest  a 
new  definition  of  man  himself ;  as  all  heretofore  at- 
tempted have  been  found  defective.  The  Greeks,  for 
example^  called  him  **  Anthropos" — an  animal  that 
turns  his  eyes  upwards ;  forgetting  (as  it  would  seem) 
that  all  domestic  fowls,  especially  turkeys,  ducks  and 
geese,  frequently  do  the  same  thing ;  although  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  the  act  in  them  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  certain  twist  of  the  head,  such  as  man  himself  gen- 
erally practices  when  he  means  to  look  particularly 
astute.  One  of  their  greatest  philosophers — the  illus- 
trious Plato — perceiving  the  incorrectness  of  Uiis  defi- 
nition, attempted  another,  and  defined  man  to  be  *'  a 
two  legged  animal  without  feathers  t**  but  this  very  in- 
adequate description  was  soon  "  blown  sky  high"  by 
the  old  cynic  Diogenes,  who,  having  picked  a  cock  quite 
clean  of  his  plumage,  threw  him  int<^  Plato's  school, 
crying  out  at  the  same  time,  "  Behold  Plato's  man  !" 
True,  this  is  an  old  story;  but  none  the  worse  for  that. 
This  was  such  "a  settler,** — to  borrow  a  pugilistic 
term— as  completely  to  discourage,  fbr  a  long  time,  all 
farther  attempts  to  succeed  in  this  very  difiicult  task ; 
nor  indeed,  do  I  recollect,  from  that  day  to  the  present, 
any  now  worth  mentioning.  "  The  grand  march  of 
ntfid,"  however,  has  become  of  late  years,  so  astound- 
ingly  rapid,  and  so  many  things  heretofore  pronounced 
to  be  unknowable,  have  been  made  as  plain  as  the  nose 
on  our  faces,  that  Man  himsel^the  great  discoverer  of 
all  these  wonders,  should  no  longer  be  suffered  (if  his 
own  powers  can  prevent  it)  to  be  consorted,  as  he  has 
so  long  been,  with  a  class  of  living  beings  so  vastly  in- 
ferior to  himself.  To  rescue  him  therefore  from  this  de- 
gradation, shall  be  my  humble  task,  since  it  is  one  of 
those  attempts  wherein — even  to  fail — must  acquire 
some*  small  share  of  glory. 

1  will  define  him  then,  to  be  ^  te^Umng,  telf'tteeiroy- 
ing  animal,  and  will  maintain  the  corvectness  and  j^cr- 
fectly  exclusive  character  of  the  definition,  against  all 
impogners  or  objectors,  untfl  some  one  of  them  can 
point  out  to  me  among  all  the  living  beings  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  either  any  beast,  bird,  fish,  reptile,  insect, 
or  animalcule,  that  is  distinguished  by  these  very  oppo- 
site and  directly  contradictory  qualities.  Man  alone 
possesses — man  alone  displays  them  both  ;  and  is  con- 
sequently distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  animated 
nature  in  a  way  that  gives  him  an  indisputable  right  to 
a  class  of  his  own. 

I  will  next  proceed  to  enumerate  the  different  orders 
into  which  this  most  wonderful  class  is  divided.  The 
females,  God  bless  them,  being  entitled,  by  immemo- 
rial usage,  to  the  first  rank,  shall  receive  the  first  not  ice  j 
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and  I  will  rank  in  the  first  order  all  those  who  have  un* 
questionable  claims  to  pre-eminence. 

Order  IsL  The  Lattablu. — ^This  order  is  very  nu- 
merous, and  forma*  by  far  the  most  important  body  in 
every  community,  being  distinguished*  by  all  the  quali- 
ties and  endowments— both  physical  and  intellectual — 
which  can  render  our  present  state  of  existence  most 
desirable — roost  happy.  Their  beauties  charm — their 
▼irtues  adorn  every  walk  of  life.  All  that  is  endearing 
in  love  and  affection — either  filial,  conjugal,  or  parental : 
all  that  is  soothing  and  consolatory  in  affliction ;  all  that 
can  best  alleviate  distress,  cheer  poverty,  or  mitigate 
anguish :  every  thing  most  disinterested,  most  endur- 
ing, most  self-sacrificing  in  friendship — ^most  exemplary 
in  the  performance  of  duty :  all  which  is  most  delight- 
ful in  mental  intercourse,  most  attractive  and  perma- 
nently engaging  in  domestic  life :  in  short,  every  thing 
that  can  best  contribute  to  human  happiness  in  this 
world,  must  be  ascribed,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
much  more  to  their  influence  than  to  all  other  temporal 
causes  put  together;  and  would  the  rest  of  their  sex 
only  follow  their  admirable  example,  this  wretched 
w6rld  of  ours  would  soon  become  a  secondary  heaven. 

Order  2d.,  The  Conelanumitti  which,  for  the  benefit  of 
your  more  English  readers,  I  will  remark,  is  a  Latin 
word,  meaning — ihoe*  who  eUtnwr  together.  They  pos- 
sess two  qualities  or  traits  in  common  with  certain 
birds,  such  as  rooks,  crows  and  blackbirds,  that  is,  they 
are  gregarious  and  marvellously  noisy ;  for  whenever 
they  collect  together,  tliere  is  such  a  simultaneous  and 
apparently  causeless  chattering  in  the  highest  key  of 
their  voices,  as  none  could  believe  but  those  who  have 
bad  the  good  or  ill  fortune  (I  will  not  say  which)  to 
hear  it.  But  there  is  this  marked  characteristic  differ- 
ence. The  latter  utter  sounds  significant  of  sense,  and 
perfectly  intelligible,  oflen  very  sprightly  and  agreeable 
too,  when  you  can  meet  them  one  at  a  time ;  nor  is  jux- 
ta-position  at  all  necessary  to  their  being  heard;  for 
you  will  always  be  in  ear-shot  of  them,  although  sepa- 
rated by  the  entire  length  or  breadth  of  the  largest  en- 
tertaining-room any  where  to  be  found.  Their  proper 
element — the  one  wherein  they  shine,  or  rather  sound 
most — is  the  atmosphere  of  a  "noore-ree**  party,  or  a 
squeeze:  but  as  to  the  particular  purpose  for  which 
Mature  designed  them,  I  must  e'en  plead  ignorance; 
not,  my  good  sir,  that  I  would  have  you  for  one  moment 
to  suppose,  that  I  mean  any  invidious  insinuation  by 
this  excuse. 

Order  3d.  The  Ineffablea.—I  almost  despair  of  find- 
ing language  to  describe— seven  the  general  appearance 
of  this  order,  much  less  those  mental  peculiarities  by 
which  they  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  their 
sex.  But  I  must  at  least  strive  to  redeem  my  pledge, 
and  therefore  proceed  to  state,  that  they  rarely  ever 
seem  to  be  more  than  half  alive :  that  their  countenan- 
ces always  indicate  (or  are  designed  to  do  so)  a  languor 
of  body  scarcely  bearable,  and  the  most  touching — the 
most  exquisite  sensibility  of  soul ;  that  even  the  most 
balmy  breezes  of  spring,  should  they  accidentally  find 
access  to  them,  would  visit  them  much  too  roughly :  that 
to  speak  above  a  low  murmur  would  almost  be  agony, 
and  to  eat  such  gross  food  as  ordinary  mortals  feed  upon 
would  be  certain  death.  As  to  their  voices,  I  am  utterly 
hopeless  of  giving  the  faintest  idea,  unless  permitted 
both  to  resort  to  supposition  and  to  borrow  filic  Bot- 


tom's most  felicitous  epithet  of  "a  sucking  dove.**  You 
have  only  to  imagine  such  a  thing,  (it  is  no  greater 
stretch  of  fancy  than  writen  often  call  upon  us  to  make) 
and  then  to  imagine  what  kind  of  tones  '^a  sacking- 
dove"  would  elicit ;  and  you  will  certainly  have  quite 
as  good  an  idea  of  the  voice  of  an  Inefi^ble  as  you 
could  possibly  have,  without  actually  hearing  it.  No 
comparison  drawn  Irom  any  familiar  sounds  can  give 
the  faintest  idea  of  it,  for  it  is  unique  and  nd  generit. 
This  order  serves  the  admirable  moral  purpose  of  coo- 
tinually  teaching,  in  th^  best  practicable  manner,  the 
virtue  of  patience  to  all — who  have  anything  to  do 
with  it. 

Order  4IA.  The  Tongue-lied,  or  Jdonoe^Babic  — 
This  order  can  scarcely  be  described-sunless  by  nega- 
tions ;  for  they  say  little  or  nothing  themselves,  and, 
therefore,  but  Uttle  or  nothing  can  be  saki  of  them ; 
unless  it  were  in  the  Yankee  mode  of  gnetstng;  which, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  would  be  rather  unbecoming  in  so 
scientific  a  work  as  I  design  mine  to  be.  The  famous 
Logadian  Art  of  extracting  sun-beams  from  cucumbers 
would  be  quite  easy  in  praaice  compared  with  the  art 
of  extracting  anything  from  these  good  souls  beyond  a 
"  yes**  or  a  '*  no,^*  as  all  have  found  to  their  cost,  who 
ever  tried  to  keep  up  the  ball  of  conversatimi  among 
them;  the  labor  of  Sysiphus  was  child's  play  to  iL 
They  serve  however  one  highly  useful  purpose,  and 
tliat  is,  to  furnish  a  perpetual  refutation  of  the  base 
slander  which  one  of  tlie  old  English  poets  has  uttered 
against  the  whole  sex  in  these  often  quoted  lines — 

**  I  think,  quoth  Thomtt,  women*t  tongues 
Of  BspeU'learea  are  made." 

Order  5th,  In  vivid  and  startling  contrast  to  the  pre- 
ceding order,  I  introduce — ^The  hoidening  Tom-Boifs. 
These  are  a  kind  of  "  Joan  P'Arkies,**  (if  I  may  coin 
such  a  term),  female  in  appearance,  but  male  in  impu- 
dence, in  action,  in  general  deportment.    They  set  at 
naught  all  customary  forms,  all  public  sentiment,  all 
those    long  established   canons,  sanctioned   by   both 
sexes,  for  regulating  female  conduct ;  and  they  practise, 
with  utter  disregard  of  consequences,  all  such  masculine 
feats  and  reckless  pranks,  as  must  unsex  them,  so  far  as 
behavior  can  possibly  do  it.    They  affect  to  demise 
the  company  of  their  own  sex ;  to  associate  chiefly  viih 
ours,  but  with  the  most  worthless  part  of  them,  provi- 
ded only,  they  be  young,  wild,  prodigal  and  in  common 
pai\Bince~-fashionabU,  and  alike  regardless  of  what  may 
be  thought  or  said  of  them.    The  more  delicate  their 
figures,  the  more  apparently  frail  their  constitutions, 
the  greater  seems  to  be  their  rage  for  exhibiting  the  af- 
flicting contrast  between  masculine  actions  peribrmed 
with  powers  fully  adequate  to  achieve  them,  and  at- 
tempted— apparently  at  the  risk  of  the  limbs,  if  not  the 
lives,  of  the  rash  and  nearly  frantic  female  adveoioren. 
Egregiously  mistaking  eccentricity  for  genius— outrages 
upon  public  sentiment  for  independence  of  spirit,  and 
actions  which  should  disgrace  a  man,  or  render  him 
perfectly  ridiculous,  for  the  best  means  of  catching  a 
husband,  they  make  themselves  the  pity  of  the  wise  and 
good,  the  scorn  and  derision  of  all  the  other  orders  of 
the  community,  who  see  through  the  flimsy  and  ridico- 
lous  veil  of  their  conduct,  the  true  motives  finom  which 
it  proceeds. 

'    Order  M.    The  HydrophobisU.'^'Theat  are,  at  all 
times,  such  haters  of  water — especially  if  that  unsavory 
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article  oiled  aodp  be  mixed  with  it — that  insanity  is  by 
no  means  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  animals  affected 
bjr  canine  madness,  to  elicit  their  characteristic  feelings. 
ITieir  persons  and  their  houses  (oo,  when  they  have 
any,  all  present  ocular  proofs  of  it ;  proofs,  alas !  which 
nothing  bat  the  luckless  objects  of  their  hatred  can  **eX' 
fmge/*  if  I  may  borrow  a  term  lately  become  very  fa- 
aliioDable.  Whether  this  antipathy  be  natural  or  su- 
penndooed  by  the  dread  of  catching  cold,  I  can  not 
pretend  to  say  ;  but  its  effects  are  too  notorious,  too 
oAen  matters  of  the  most  common  observation,  for  its 
existence  to  be  doubted.  The  striking  contrast,  how- 
ever, which  it  exhibits  to  that  admirable  quality — clean' 
linesSf  aids  much  in  teaching  others  the  duty  of  acquirihg 
aiid  constantly  practising  the  latter. 

Order  7tk.    The  BusUert.—The  difference  between 

this  order  and  the  last  mentioned  is  so  great,  so  radical, 

80  constantly  forced  upon  our  notice,  that  they  might 

almost  be  mnked  in  distinct  classes :  for  the  members 

of  the  order  now  under  consideration,  are  such  dear 

lovers  of  both  the  articles  which  the  others  hate,  as  to 

keep  them  in  almost  ceaseless  appliance.  At  such  times, 

neither  the  members  of  their  families,  nor  their  guests, 

can  count,  for  many  minutes  together,  upon  remaining 

safe  from  involuntary  sprinklings  and  ablutions.    And 

what — with  their  usual  accompaniments  of  dusters, 

brooms,  mops,  and  scrubbing  brushes,  if  you  find  any 

secure  place  either  to  sit  or  stand,  you  will  owe  it  more 

to  your  good  luck  than  to  any  preconcerted  exemption 

between  the  mistresses  and  their  operatives*    "  Fiai 

tUaning  icp,  mdt  dtdwn,"  is  both  their  law  and  their 

practice.    After  all  however,  they  are,  in  general,  well 

meaning',  good  hearted  souls ;    those  only  excepted 

among  them,  whose  perpetual  motion  is  kept  up  by  a 

modicum  of  the  Xantippe  blood,  which  developes  its 

quality  in  such  outward  appliances  to  the  heads,  backs 

sod  ears  of  their  servants — as  key-handles,  sticks, 

switches,  boxings  and  scoldings. 

Order  8IA.      The  Puue-Sttppen.-'These,    like  the 
underground  artists,  after  whom  1  have  yentured  in  part 
to  name  them,  always  work  aecreUy;  but  whereas,  the 
sappers  employed  in  war,  confine  their  humane  labors 
solely  to  the  immediate  destruction  of  walls,  fortifica- 
tions and  houses,  with  all  their  inhabitants,  thereby 
putting  the  latter  out  of  their  mjsery  at  once  ;    the 
peQee-$apper9  make  the  excellence  of  their  art  to  colisist 
in  causing  the  sufferings  which  they  inflict  to  be  pro- 
tracted— even  to  the  end  of  life,  be  that  long  or  short. 
The  maaler  spirits  of  this  order  view  with  ineffable 
scorn  such  of  their  formidable  sisterhood  as  are  incapa- 
ble, from  actual  stupidity,  of  exciting  any  other  kind 
of  iamily  and  neighborhood  quarrels,  than  those  plain, 
common 'place  matters  which  soon  come  to  an  explana- 
tion, and  end  in  a  renewal  of  friendly  intercourse  anti 
a  reciprocation  of  good  offices.    They  despise — ^utterly 
despise — such  petty  game ;  and  never  attempt  sapping 
bat  with  a  confident  belief'— not  only  that  its  authors 
will  escape  all  suspicion,  but  that  its  effects  will  be 
deeply  and  most  painfully  felt — probably  during  the 
entire  liTes  of  all  its  devoted  victims.    Their  powers  of 
flattery  and  skill  in  every  species  of  gossipping,  gain 
Chem  an  easy  admittance,  before  they  are  found  out, 
into  moBt  families  wherein  they  have  set  their  hearts 
upon  beooming  visiters.    There  they  are  always  eager 
listeners  Co  every  thing  that  may  be  said  in  the  careless^ 


innocent  hours  of  domestic  intercourse ;  and  being  en- 
tirely unsuspected  plotters  of  mischief,  they  treasure  up 
as  a.  miser  would  his  gold,  every  single  word  or  expres- 
sion that  can  possibly  be  so  tortured  as  to  embroil  their 
confiding  hosts  with  some  one  or  all  of  their  neighbors. 
If  no  word  nor  expression  has  been  heard  during  a  long 
intercourse  which  can  either  fairly  or  falsely  be  imputed 
to  envy,  jealousy  or  ill-will  towards  others ;  absolute 
falsehoods  will  most  artfully  be  fabricated  to  attain 
their  never-forgotten,  never-neglected  purpose:  for  they 
sicken  at  the  very  sight  of  family  peace — of  neighbor- 
hood-harmony p  and  **  the  gall  of  bitterness,"  tliat 
incesvsantly  rankles  in  their  bosoms  can  find  no  other 
vent — no  other  alleviation — than  in  laboring  to  destroy 
every  thing  of  the  kind.  Their  communications  being 
always  conveyed  under  the  strongest  injunctions  of 
secrecy — the  most  solemn  protestations  of  particular 
regard  and  friendship  for  the  depositaries  of  these  m- 
crets,  it  often  happens  tliat  entire  neighborhoods  are 
set  in  a  flame,  and  most  of  the  families  in  it  rendered 
bitter  enemies  to  each  other,  without  a  single  one  know- 
ing, or  even  suspecting  what  has  made  them  so. 

The  Romans  had. a  most  useful  custom  of  tying  a 
wisp  of  hay  around  the  horns  of  all  their  mischievous 
and  dangerous  cattle,  by  way  of  caveat  to  all  beholders 
to  keep  out  of  their  way  :  and  could  some  similar  con- 
trivance be  adopted  for  distinguishing  the  Peace' Sap^ 
perSf  as  far  off  as  f^  could  be  seen,  the  inventor  thereof 
would  well  deserve  the  united  thanks  and  blessings  of 
every  civilized  community. 

Order  9th,  The  LinguU  BeUicosa,  or  Tongue  War- 
riors, — ^The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  order 
is,  an  insatiable  passion  for  rendering  their  faculty  of 
speech  the  greatest  possible  annoyance  to  all  of  their 
own  race — ^whether  men,  women  or  children,  who  come 
in  their  way :  and  few  there  are  who  can  always  keep 
out  of  it,  however  assiduonsly  they  may  strive  to  do  so. 
Most  of  them  are  very  early  risers,  for  the  unruly  evU^ 
as  St.  James  calls  it,  is  a  great  enemy  to  sleep.  When 
once  on  their  feet,  but  a  few  minutes  will  elapse  before 
you  hear  their  tongues  ringing  the  matutinal  peal  to 
their  servants  and  families.  But  far,  very  far,  different 
is  it  from  that  Of  the  church-going  hdl,  which  is  a  cheer- 
ing signal  of  approaching  attempts  to  do  good  to  the 
souls  of  men ;  whereas  the  tongue- warrior's  peal  is  a 
summons  for  all  concerned  to  prepare  for  as  much  harm 
being  done  to  their  bodies  as  external  sounds,  in  their 
utmost  discord,  can  possibly  inflict  Nothing  that  is 
said  or  done  can  extort  a  woi^  even  of  approbation 
much  less  of  applause ;  for  the  feeling  that  would  pro- 
duce it  does  not  exist;  but  a  cataract  is  continually 
poured  forth  of  personal  abuse,  invective  and  objurga- 
tion, which,  if  it  be  not  quite  as  loud  and  overwhelm- 
ing as  that  of  Niagara,  is  attributable  more  to  the  want 
of  power,  than  of  the  will  to  make  it  so.  It  has  been 
with  much  fear  and  trembling,  my  good  sir,  that  I  have 
ventured  to  give  you  the  foregoing  description  ;  nor 
should  I  have  done  it,  had  I  not  confided  fully  in  your 
determination  not  to  betray  me  to  these  hornets  in 
petticoats. 

Having  done  with  the  description  of  the  female  or- 
ders of  our  race,  as  far  as  I  can,  at  present  recollect 
their  number  and  distinctive  characters,  I  now  proceed 
to  that  of  my  own  sex. 

Order  Ut.     The  Greitt  and  Good  Qperalive*.— Al- 
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though  in  counting  this  order  I  will  not  venture  quite 
as  far  as  the  Latin  poet  who  asserted,  that "  they  were 
scarce  as  numerous  as  the  gates  of  Thebes,  or  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,"  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  num- 
ber is  most  deplorably  small,  compared  with  that  of  the 
other  orders.  The  muUum  in  parvo,  however,  applies 
with  peculiar  force  to  the  Greal  and  Good  Opertdioea, 
M  tlu  ardtrt  certainly  have  intellects  of  some  kind, 
which  they  exercise  after  fashions  of  their  own — some- 
times beneficially  to  themselves  and  others ;  then  again 
injuriously,  if  not  destructively  to  both.  But  only  the 
individuals  of  this  order  always  make  the  use  of  their 
mental  powers  for  which  they  were  bestowed  ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  I  have  distinguished  them  as  I  have 
done.  How  far  this  distinction  is  appropriate,  others 
must  decide,  after  an  impartial  examination  of  the 
grounds  upQQ,  which  I  mean  to  assert  the  justice  of  its 
claim  t»  b^adopted.  Here  they  are.  It  is  to  this  order 
we  must  ascribe  all  which  is  truly  glorious  in  war,  or 
morally  and  politically  beneficial  in  peace :  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  talents,  their  knowledge  and  their  vir- 
tues, we  are  indebted  for  every  thing  beneficent  in  gov- 
ernment or  legislation  ;  and  by  thoir  agency,  either  di- 
rect or  indirect,  are  all  thmgs  accomplished  which  can 
most  corrduce  to  the  good  and  happiness  of  mankind ; 
unless  it  be  that  large  portion  of  the  god-like  work 
which  can  better  be  achieved  by  the  first  order  of  the 
other  sex. 

Order  2d.  Ipanuta  QuamoeZil,  or  the  Busy  Bodies.-^ 
These,  like  the  little  plants  afler  which  I  have  ventured 
to  name  them,  have  a  surprising  facility  at  creeping  or 
running,  either  under,  through,  around,  or  over  any 
obstacles  in  their  way.  Their  ruling  passion  consists 
in  a  most  inordinate  and  unexplainable  desire  to  pry 
into  and  become  thorougly  acquainted  with  every  per- 
son's private  concerns,  but  their  own ;  to  the  slightest 
care  or  examination  of  which,  they  have  apparently  an 
invincible  antipathy.  Has  any  person  a  quarrel  or 
misunderstanding  with  one  or  more  of  his  neighbors, 
Chey  will  worm  out,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  all  the  parti- 
culars ;  not  with  any  view,  even  the  most  distant,  of 
reconciling  the  parties,  (for  peace-making  is  no  business 
of  theirs),  but  for  the  indescribable  pleasure  of  gaining 
B.  secret,  which  all  their  friends,  as  the  whole  of  their 
acquaintance  are  called,  will  be  invited,  as  fast  as  they 
are  found,  to  aid  them  in  keeping.  Is  any  man  or  wo- 
man much  in  debt,  the  neighboring  busy-bodies  will 
very  soon  be  able  to  give  a  better  account  of  the  amount 
than  the  debtors  themselves  ;  but  it  will  always  be 
commanicated  with  such  earnest  injunctions  of  secrecy 
from  the  alleged  fear  of  injuring  the  credit  of  the  par- 
ties, as  to  destroy  ihai  credit  quit^  as  efifectually  as  a 
publication  of  bankruptcy  would  do.  Does  the  sparse 
population  of  a  country  neighborhood  afford  so  rare  and 
titillating  a  subject  as  a  courtship,  it  furnishes  one  of 
the  highest  treats  a  busy-body  can  possibly  have ;  and 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  this  courtship  is,  at 
least  interrupted,  if  not  entirely  broken  ofi)  by  the  exu- 
berant outpourings  and  embeUtshments  of  his  delight 
at  possessing  such  a  secret,  and  at  the  prospect  of  par- 
ticipating in  all  the  customary  junketings  and  feastings 
upon  such  joyous  occasions.  The  whole  of  this  order 
are  great  carriers  and  fetchers  of  every  species  of 
country  intelligence ;  greatintimates  (according  to  their 
account)  of  all  great  people ;  and  above  all— great  loco- 


motives. But,  unlike  their  namesakes,  the  machines  so 
called,  they  rarely  if  ever  move  straightforward ;  hav- 
ing a  decided  preference  for  that  kind  of  zig-zag,  hither 
and  thither  course,  which  takes  them,  in  a  time  inoon* 
ceivably  short,  into  every  inhabited  hole  and  ocniier 
within  their  visiting  circle,  which  is  always  large 
enough  to  keep  them  continually  on  the  pad.- 

N  J3.  There  is  an  order  of  the  other  sex  30  nearly 
resembling  the  one  just  described,  that  I  am  in  a  great 
quandary  whether  I  should  not  haw  imited  them,  since 
the  principal  difference  which  I  can  discover,  after  mnch 
study  is,  that  the  former  wears  petticoats  and  the  latter 
pantaloons.  You  and  your  readers  must  settle  it,  for 
Oliver  Oldschool  can  not. 

Order  3d.  J^oU  me  longere,  or  ToucA  me  noL— These 
are  so  super-eminently  sensitive  and  irritable,  that 
should  you  but  crook  your  finger  at  them  apparently  by 
way  of  slight,  nothing  but  your  blood  can  expiate  the 
deadly  offence :  and  whether  that  blood  is  to  be  extract- 
ed by  a  bout  at  fisty  cufifs  or  cudgelliag,  or  by  the  more 
genteel  instrumentality  of  dirk,  sword  or  pistol,  roust 
depend  upon  the  relative  rank  and  station  of  the  parties 
concerned.  If  you  belong  not  to  that  tribe  embraced 
by  the  very  comprehensive  but  rather  equivocal  term^ 
gentlemen^  you  may  hope  to  escape  with  only  a  few 
'bruises  or  scarifications ;  but  should  your  luckless  des- 
tiny have  placed  you  among  /Aem,  death  or  decrepitude 
must  be  your  portion,  unless  you -should  have  the  for- 
tune to  inflict  it  on  your  adversary. 

Order  4th.  The  Gastronome*. — ^The  description  of 
this  order  requires  but  few  words.  Their  only  object 
in  life  seems  to  be — to  tickle  their  palates,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  ways  and  means  of  provoking  and  gratifying 
their  gormandizing  appetites.  They  would  travel  fifty 
miles  to  eat  a  good  dinner,  sooner  than  move  fifty  inches 
to  do  a  benevolent  action  ;  and  would  sacrifice  fiune» 
fortune  and  friends,  rather  than  forego  what  they  call 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.  They  show  industry  ia 
nothing  but  catering  for  their  meals ;  aninoation  in  no- 
thing but  discussions  on  the  qualities  and  cookery  of 
different  dishes ;  and  the  only  strong  passion  they  evtf 
evince  is,  that  which  reduces  them  merely  to  the  level 
of  beasts  of  prey.  During  the  brief  period  of  their 
degraded  existence,  they  live  despised  and  scofied  at  by 
all  but  their  associates,  and  die  victims  to  dropsy,  goat, 
palsy  and  apoplexy. 

Order  Slh,  The  Brain  SUatera.— -The  chief  differ- 
ence between  this  and  the  preceding  order  is,  that  ihe 
former  steal  tlieir  own  brains  by  eating,  the  latter  by 
drinking.  For  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  term  braia- 
stealers,  I  acknowledge  mjraelf  indebted  to  Cassio  in 
the  play  of  Othello,  wh^re^  in  a  fit  of  remorse  for  gettioi 
drunk,  he  is  made  to  exclaim,  '*  Oh  !  that  men  should 
put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their 
brains!"  This  order  may  well  follow  its  predecessor 
in  dignity,  or  rather  in  lueZcMnexs,  since  the  greatest 
optimist  ever  bom  would  be  puzzled  to  find  out  the  way 
in  which  either  can  render  any  real,  essential  aervioe  10 
mankind.  Although  the  alleged  excuse  for  their  prac- 
tice— so  long  as  they  retain  sense  enough  to  offer  any 
— is  to  cheer  the  spirits— to  gladden  the  heart,  the  un- 
deniable effect  of  that  practice  is,  to  depress  the  gdc, 
and  to  pain  the  other.  Melancholy  expels  merriment, 
and  the  solitary  feeling  bant^es  the  social ;  for  the  in- 
tolcrqible  shame  inspired  by  the  conscwosness  of  the 
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adf^ajteny  they  are  eonlinoaUy  committing,  drives 
tiiem  into  aearet  places  for  its  perpetration ;  and  into 
wlimde  during  the  abort  intervals  between  their  self^ 
destmciiTe  acta,  to  brood  over  their  own  indelible  dis- 
grace, dw  hopeless  misery  they  indict. on  all  their 
fnendstnd  relatiyes,  and  the  damning  guilt  they  incur 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  Holy  Writ — any  such  thing  aa 
eternal  punishment  in  another  world,  for  deeds  volun- 
tarily perpetrated  in  our  present  state  of  existence. 
Bat  these  are  matters  which  never  for  a  moment  seem 
to  arrest  their  desperate  course.  During  the  few  inter- 
vals of  sanijy  which  diance  rather  than  design  seems 
to  afford  them,  the  retrospect  is  so  full  of  self-oondemna- 
tioD,  agonizing  remorse,  and  awful  anticipations  of  fu- 
ture retribution, .of  future  and  eternal  punishment,  that 
they  recklessly  hasten  to  drown  all  feeling — all  oon- 
sciottsoess  of  existence  in  the  deadly  draughts  which 
they  eootioually  swallow.  Thus'  they  linger  out  their 
brief  sod  pitiable  liyes  in  a  kind  of  comatose  stupor — a 
wretched  burden  and  disgrace  to  themselves  and  a  mis- 
ery beyond  description  to  all  connected  with  them. 

Order  6IA.  The  DetUish  Good  FeUows.-^Theac 
possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  art  of  concealing 
much  thorough  selfishness  under  the  guise  of  what  are 
called  cosyiitoiiaMe  quatiius;  for  although  loud  pro- 
fessors of  sociality  and  great  company  keepers^  (except 
that  of  the  ladies^  which  they  never  voluntarily  seek,) 
they  mix  in  society  rather  oflener  at  other  people's 
expcDse  than  their  own.  Their  money  is  lavished 
chiefly  on  themselyes,  except  the  modicum  most  skil- 
fully expended  in  purchasings  character  for  generosity, 
and  that  which  in  common  parlance  is  -miscalled  good 
/cJjMeaAtjp.  This  is  easily  and  oflen  most  profitably 
done,  by  giving  a  few  well-timed  dinners,  suppers,  and 
card-parties  to  their  select  companions  and  botomfriendtf 
whose  money  ihey  scruple  not  to  win  on  such  occasions 
to  the  last  cent;  having  first  made  these  dear  objects  of 
their  disinterested  regard'drunk,  while  they  kept  sober 
for  the  purpose,  although  apparently  encountering  a 
similar  risk  of  intoxication.  All  they  do  is  for  effect — 
for  gulling  others  to  their  own  advantage,  rather  than 
for  any  particular  pleasure  which  they  themselves  de- 
rive from  their  own  actions.  Thus  they  become  up- 
rosnoos  at  the  convivial  board,  not  so  much  from  im- 
pulse as  design ;  not  to  excite  themselves  but  their 
companions ;  and  frequently  clamor  for  "  pushing  the 
bottle,"  {for  they  are  brain  stealers)  more  to  stultify 
others  than  to  exhilirate  their  own  feelings.  They  are 
great  depositaries  and  retailers  of  all  such  anecdotes  and 
stories  as  are  called  good,  but  rather  on  account  of  their 
obscenity  than  their  genuine  humor  or  wit.  Now  and 
then  they  inoootinently  perpetrate  puns ;  make  practi- 
cal jokes  ;  and  are  always  merry  in  appearance,  (what- 
ever the  real  fiselings  may  be)  so  far  as  antic  contortions 
of  the  risible  muscles  can  make  them  so.  But  they  are 
utter  strangere  to  that  genuine  hiUrity  of  heart  which 
imparts  perennial  cheerfulness  to  the  countenances  of 
all  who  are  blessed  with  it,  and  which  springs  from  a 
c<>osciousnesB — both  of  good  motives  and  good  actions. 
Their  lives  are  spent  in  a  feverish  course  of  sensuality 
—often  of  the  lowest,  the  very  grossest  kind ;  and  they 
P^nersUy  die  of  a  miserable  old  age,  just  as  truly  re- 
tional,  tempente  and  moral  people  reach  the  prime  of 
life. 
Order  7ih,   The  PkiUhMammimUis,  or  Jtfonfy  Lot^- 


era. — Although  this  term  would  comprehend  a  most 
numerous  and  motley  host,  if  the  mere  existence  of  the 
passion  itself  were  deemed  a  sufficient  distinction,  yet 
I  mean  to  apply  the  designation  only  to  such  abortions 
of  our  race  as  love  money  for -iiae{/'a<one,  independently 
as  it  would' seem,  both  of  its  real  and  adventitiously 
exchangeable  value.  Others  burn  with  affection  for  the 
beloved  article,  only  as  a  means  to  attain  the  ends  which 
they  most  passionately  desire.  These  ends  are  as 
countless  as  the  sands ;  some,  for  example,  make  it  the 
grand  object  of  their  temporal  existence  to  buy  fine 
clothes,  others  fine  equipages ;  others  again  fine  houses, 
fine  furniture,  fine  pictures,  fine  books — in  short,  fine 
any-tking  which  the  world  calls  so,  whatever  they 
themselves  may  think  of  it ;  for,  as  Dr.  Franklin  roost 
truly  says,  "oiher  peopUs*  eyes  cost  us  more  than  our  own." 
The  exclusive  money- lovers  despise  what  others  love; 
with  *'  the  fleshly  lusts  that  war  against  the  souls"  of 
other  men,  and  cost  money,  they  have  nothing  to  do— no^ 
not  they  1  and  even  the  common  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life  are  all  rejected  for  the  sake  of  making,  hoarding, 
and  contemplating  the  dear — all-absorbing  object  of  the 
only  afiection  they  are  capable  of  feeling.  In  this  respect, 
the  money  lover. differs  entirely,  not  only  from  all  other 
human  beings,  but  from  every  race  of  brutes,  reptiles^ 
and  insects  yet  discovered.  They,  for  instance,  accu- 
mulate the  food  which  they  love,  evidently  for  use,  and 
not  solely  to  look  at,  to  gloat  upon,  as  the  ultimate,  the 
exclusive  source  of  gratification.  Their  aeeumtdaiumf 
therefore,  is  but  the  means  of  attaining  the  end — cofi- 
sumption,  from  which  all  their  real  enjoyment  seems  to 
be  anticipated.  The  propensity  to  collect  for  future 
use,  which  b  called  instinct  in  the  latter,  is  identical 
with  what  is  deemed  the  love  of  money,  as  it  operates 
upon  all  the  orders  of  mankind,  except  the  PMlo  Mam- 
moiules.  With  the  former,  it  is  not  the  money  they 
love,  but  something  for  which  they  have  a  passionate 
regard,  that  they  know  their  money  can  procure :  with 
the  latter,  the  sole  enjoyment  (if  indeed  they  may  be 
thought  capable  of  any)  seems  to  consist  in  the  mere 
looking  at  their  hoards,  and  in  the  consciousness  of  be- 
ing able  to  exdaim — **all  this  is  mine^'  nothing  but  the 
inexorable  tymnt  death  can  take  it  away.  Let  othera 
call  it  pleasure  and  happiness  to  spend  money,  if  they 
are  fools  enough  to  do  so ;  we  deem  it  tlie  only  pleasure 
and  happiness  to  make  and  keep  it."  To  such  men, 
the  common  feelings  of  humanity — the  ordinary  ties 
that  bind  together  families  and  communities,  are  things 
utterly  incomprehensible ;  and  consequently  neither  the 
sufferings  of  their  fellow  men,*nor  their  utmost  miseries 
are  ever  permitted,  for  one  moment,  to  interfere  with 
that  darling  object  which  occupies  their  souls,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  This  they  for  ever  pursue, 
with  an  ardor  that  no  discouragement  can  check ;  a 
recklessness  of  public  sentiment  that  defies  all  shame ; 
and  often  with  a  degree  of  self-inflicted  want,  ix>th  of 
food  and  raiment,  which  must  be  witnessed  to  be  be- 
lieved. 

Order  Sth,  The  Cot^etUors, — ^In  this  order  must  be 
included  (strange  as  it  may  seem)  not  only  all  thieves, 
pickpockets,  swindlers,  robbers  and  professional  gam- 
blers, but  even  many  others,  who,  although. professing 
most  sanctimonious  horror  at  the  bare  idea  of  violating 
the  letter  of  the  laws  relative  to  property,  scruple  not 
to  disregard  their  fpnit^  whenever  pelf  is  to  be  iqade  by 
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it.  To  make  money. is  the  great  end  of  their  exist- 
ence ;  but  the  means  are  left  to  time  and  circumstances 
to  suggest — always,  however,  to  be  used  according  to 
the  law- verbal,  in  such  cases  made  and  provided.  The 
general  title  indicates  rather  the  v>iU$  than  the  deeds  of 
Uie  whole  order;  the  former  being  permanent,  intense, 
and  liable  to  no  change — whereas  the  latter  terminate, 
now  and  then,  in  such  uncomfortable  results  as  loss  of 
character,  imprisonment,  and  hanging.  Self-approfiria- 
lion,  without  parting  with  any  equivalent,  without 
incurring  any  loss  that  can  possibly  be  avoided,  is  the 
cardinal,  the  paramount  law  with  every  grade :  they 
difier  only  in  the  ^^modu$  operandi,"  Some,  for  exam- 
ple, work  by  fraud— others  by  force ;  some  by  superior 
skill,  or  exclusive  knowledge — while  hosts  of  others 
rely  for  success  upon  practising  on  the  passions  and 
vices,  or  the  innocence  and  gullibility  of  their  fellow- 
men.  To  do  this  the  more  eflectually,  they  make  much 
use  of  the  terms  justice,  honesty,  fair-dealing,  in  their 
discourse,  but  take  special  care  to  exclude  them  from 
their  practice ;  for  they  are  to  prosier,  even  should  the 
Devil  take  all  at  whose  expense  that  prosperity  has 
been  achieved,  if,  indeed,  he  deemed  them  worth  taking, 
after  their  dear  friends,  the  confiscators^  have  done  with 
them. 

Order  9th.  The  BXafferfrt.— Although  this  word  is 
now  nearly  obsolete,  or  degraded  to  the  rank  of  vul- 
garisms, in  company  with  many  other  good  old  terms 
of  great  force  and  fitness,  once  deemed  of  sterling 
value,  I  venture  to  use  it  here,  because  I  know,  in  our 
whole  language,  no  other  so  perfectly  descriptive  of 
this  order ;  nor,  indeed,  any  other  which  conveys  the 
same  idea.  And  here  (if  you  will  pardon  another 
digression)  I  eannot  forbear  to  express  my  regret  at 
being  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  take  leave  of  so  many  old 
acquaintances  in  -  our  mother  tongue,  who  have  been 
expelled  from  modern  parlance  and  writing.  Our  lite- 
rary tastes  and  language  will  require  but  very  little 
more  sublimation — little  more  polishing  and  refining,  to 
render  that  tongue  scarcely  intelligible  to  persons  whose 
misfortune  it  was  to  be  educated  some  half  century 
ago,  unless,  indeed,  they  will  go  to  school  again.  To 
call  things  by  their  right  names,  is  among  the  "  mala 
prohibUa**  in  the  canons  of  modem  criticism ;  the 
strength,  fitness,  and  power  of  old  words,  must  give 
way  to  the  indispensable  euphony  of  new  ones ;  and 
all  the  qualities  once  deemed  essential  to  good  style, 
must,  now  be  sacrificed,  or,  at  least,  hold  a  far  inferior 
rank  to  mere  smoothness,  polish,  and  harmony  of  dic^ 
tion.  I  might  give  you  quite  a  long  catalogue  of  highly 
respectable  and  .significant  old  words,  once  the  legal 
currency  of  discourse,  which  have  long  since  been 
turned  out  of  doors,  to  make  room  for  their  modern 
eorrelatives ;  but  jieither  my  time  nor  space  will  permit 
me  to  mention  more  than  the  following,  out  of  some 
hundreds.  For  instance,  my  old  acquaintance,  and 
perhaps  yours,  the  word  "  breeches,"  has  been  dismiss- 
ed for  "  unmentionables,^  or  "  inexpressibles;" — "shifts" 
and  "petticoats'*  are  now  yclept  ^* under  dress;"  and 
even  "  hell"  itself,  according  to  the  authority  of  a 
highly  polished  Divine,  perhaps  now  living,  must  here- 
after be  softened  and  amplified  into  the  phrase,  "a 
place  which  politeness  forbids  to  mention."  But  let  me 
•return  to  the  description  of  the  Blattering  order. 

To  say,  as  I  was  very  near  doing,  that  their  peculiar 


trait  is  "  to  kmoe  words  ai  lotO,"  would  have  conveyed  a 
very  false  notion  ;  for  that  phrase  is  properly  appUca- 
ble  only  to  such  persona  as  can  talk  or  be  Blent— can 
restrain  or  pour  out  their  discourse  at  pleasure.  Bat 
the  Blatterers,  although  their  words  are  as  countless  as 
the  sands,  seem  to  exercise  no  volition  over  them  what- 
ever, «ny  more  than  a  sieve  can  be  said  to  do  over  the 
water  that  may  be  poured  into  it.  Through  and 
through  the  liquid  will  and  must  run,  be  the  conse- 
quences what  they  may ;  and  out  of  the  mootha  of  the 
Blatterers  must  their  words  issue,  let  what  will  bap- 
pen.  So  invariabfe  is  this  the  case,  that  we  might 
almost  say  of  their  discourse  as  the  Latin  poet  has  so 
happijy  said  of  the  stream  of  Time : 

"  Labitar  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  aeTam.*' 
They  will  unconsciously  talk  to  themselves,  if  they  can 
find  no  one  else  to  talk  to ;  but  this  soliloquizing  they 
are  rarely  forced  to  perform — for  so  great  are  their  dili- 
gence and  tact  in  hunting  up  some  unlucky  wight  or 
other  upon  whom  to  vent  their  words,  that  tbey  are 
seldom  unsuccessful  in  their  search.    Horace,  in  one  of 
his  epistles,  has  most  pathetically  described,  in  his  own 
person,  the  sufierings  of  all  those  who  are  so  luckless 
as  to  be  caught  by  one  of  these  very  benevolent  tor- 
mentors of  their  species ;  and  he  has  hit  ofi^  most  admi- 
rably, their  multiform  powers  of  inflicting  annoyance. 
But  many  ways  and  means,  never  **  dreamt  of  in  his 
philosophy,"  have  since  been  discovered,  which  it  de> 
volves  upon  others,  far  his  inferiors,  to  descnbe.     In 
regard,  for  instance,  to  the  choice  of  subjects,  if  a  Blat- 
terer  may  be  deemed  capable  of  choosing,  our  modern 
logocracies  have  opened  a  field  of  almost  boundless 
extent,  which,  in  Horace's  day,  was  a  *'terru  ineognUaJ* 
Their  loquacity  would  utterly  shame  that  ancient  brag- 
gart, whose  boast  it  was,  that  he  could  extemporize  two 
hundred  Latin  verses,  while  standing  on  one  leg  ;  and 
their  matchless  talents  for  political  mistification — for 
comminuting,  and  spreading  out  all  sorts  of  materials 
susceptible  of  being  used  for  party  purposes,   "were 
never  called  forth,  and  consequently  never  developed, 
until  many  a  century  after  Horace  was  in  bis  grave. 
The  present  age — I  may  say,  tke  present  ftmes,  may 
justly  claim  the  distinguished  honor  not  only  of  furnish- 
ing more  aliment  for  the  nurture  of  the  Blattering  order 
than  any  other  age  or  times — ^bot,  on  the  political  eco- 
nomy principle,  that  *'  demand  wiU  tdwmfs  beget  supplf,^ 
to  them  must  be  awarded  the  exclusive  merit  of  fur- 
nishing a  much  greater  number  of  such  patriotic  opera- 
tives than  ever  could  be  found  before,  aince  our  father 
Noah  left  his  ark.    In  proof  of  this  assertion,  I  would 
ask,  where  is  there  now  any  hole  or  corner,  either  in 
public  or  private  life,  in  which  Blatterers  may  not  oftea 
be  heard?  Where  is  there  any  electioneering  ground- 
any  hustings  to  hold  an  election — any  forensic  asson- 
bkge,  or  legislative  halls,  exempt  entirely  from  these 
most  successful  confounders  and  despisers  of  all  gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  rules— of  all  the  plainest  dictate! 
of  common  sense  ?  As  every  thing  they  utter  seems  the 
result  rather  of  chance  than  design,  it  might  be  sap* 
posed  that  the  former  would  occasionally  lead  them, 
(especially  when  acting  as  public  functionaries,)  st 
least  into  some  approximation  towards  aigoment  or 
eloquence;   but,  alas*    no  such  chance  ever  be&lls 
them.    By  a  kind  of  fatality,  apparently  unsoaoeptible 
of  change  or  "  shadow  of  turning,"  all  their  efibiU  at 
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either  eJoqneooe  or  argument,  turn  out  most  pitiable  or 
ridiculoafl  alwrtioiui ;  for  they  invariably  mistake  asser- 
tion for  the  latter,  and  empty,  bombastic  declamation 
and  gaaeonading  for  the  former,  Vociferation  they 
■Iwtys  miatake  for  aenae,  and  personal  abuse  of  every 
body  opposed  to  them,  for  the  best  means  of  promoting 
what  they  understand  by  the  term,  *'  public  good"— 
BManing,  thereby,  the  good  of  whatever  party  they 
uJre  ander  their  special  care. 

Order  lOCft.  The  WcuU  B^t,  or  Prepottenma  ImUa- 
<««.— This,  probably,  is  the  most  numerous  of  all  the 
Olden  of  our  class,  although  very  far  from  compre- 
heodiog  the  whole  human  race,  as  that  witty  satyrist 
Horace  would  have  us  believe,  with  his  "  ^emo  eonien- 
tef  fiMt*'    But  it  includes  all,  who  by  their  array  and 
management  of  **  the  outward  man,"  would  pass  them- 
■eWes  0%  upon  society,  for  something  upon  which 
nature  has  put  her  irrevocable  veto.    Some  few  of  the 
brute  creation  have  been  charged  (falsely  as  I  humbly 
coDceire)  with  this  warring  against  her  absolute  de- 
crees ;  for,  as  iar  as  we  can  judge,  they  are  all  per- 
ftcily  content  with  their  own  forms  and  conditions,  and 
hxt  oat  their  respective  times  without  apeing,  or  mani- 
feMiog  any  desire  to  ape,  either  the  appearance  or  man- 
ners of  their  fellow-brutes,  as  toe  so  often  and  abor- 
tifcly  do  those  of  our  fellow-men.    It  is  true  that  the 
monkey,  one  of  the  accused  parties,  seems  to  possess 
00  small  talent  in  this  way;  but  if  the  exercise  of  it 
were  fully  understood^  it  appears  probable  that  we 
should  always  find  it  to  be  done  at  our  expense,  and  in 
derision  of  those  only  who  are  continually  aping  some- 
tliing  above  their  powers — as  much  as  to  say,  (had 
they  the  gift  of  speech)  "Risum  teneatis  Amici?" — see 
what  fools  ye  are,  to  labor  so  hard  and  ad  vainly,  in 
efforts  to  do  what  we  can  do  better  than  yourselves ! 
If  we  consider  their  tricks  and  their  travesties  in  any 
oiher  point  of  view,  we  shall  commit  the  same  ludicrous 
blunder  that  one  of  our  Would  Be's  of  the  olden  time 
was  nid  once  to  have  committed  at  a  certain  foreign 
coQTt,  '*  in  mistaking  a  sarcasm  for  a  compliment,"  to 
tiie  great  amusement  of  all  who  had  cognizance  of  the 
fjct,  except  the  poor  Americans,  of  whom  he  was 
rather  an  unlucky  sample. 

The  poor  frog  has  also  been  accused  of  thia  prepos- 
terous mimicry ;  but  it  is  only  a  single  case,  much  at 
var  with  our  knowledge  of  this  apparently  unambi- 
tiOQs  quadruped  or  reptile,  (I  am  not  naturalist  enough 
to  know  which  to  call  it) — much  at  war,  too,  with  the 
chiTalric  principles  of  attacking  none  incapable  of  self- 
dtfence ;  and  woreoeer,  it  is  related  by  a  professed  inven- 
tor of  iables,  with  whose  professional  license  of  fibbing 
we  have  all  been  familiar  from  our  childhood,  and  are 
therefore  prepared  to  estimate  at  its  true  value.  I 
aliiide,  as  you  must  suppose,  to  our  school-boy  tale, 
wherein  it  is  asserted  (believe  it  who  can)  that  a  poor 
fn>g,  demented  by  vanity,  burst  himself  open,  and  of 
fonne  perished,  in  his  impracticable  efforts  to  swell 
himself  to  (he  unattainable  size  of  the  portly  oz.  Why 
thift  fitf^etched  and  incredible  story  shoiild  ever  have 
been  invented  for  illustrating  a  matter  of  frequent 
occorrenee  among  ourselves,  1  never  could  well  under- 
stand. The  constant  puffings  and  swellings-out  of 
thooands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  own  class,  to 
attain  dimensions  which  nothing  but  gum-elastic  minds 
and  bodies,  or  something  still  more  expansive,  could 


qualify  them  to  attain,  are  quite  sufficient,  manifest, 
and  ridiculous,  to  render  useless  all  resort  to  the  inven- 
tion of  fabulous  tales — all  appeal  to  the  imagined  follies 
and  gratuitously  assumed  vices  of  brute-beasts,  reptiles 
and  insects,  fi>r  the  laudable  purpose  of  proving  that 
man  himself  is  no  better  than  a  brute  in  many  of  his 
propensities  and  habits.  As  to  his  particular  folly  of 
trying  to  change  himself  into  something  which  he  never 
can  be,  why  should  fabulists  or  any  others  attempt  to  drag 
the  poor  monkeys,  frogs,  and  other  animals  into  such  a 
co-partnery,  without  a  solilary  authenticated  fact  to 
warrant  the  imputation,  when  innumerable  facts  are 
daily  occurring  among  ourselves,  to  satisfy  even  the 
most  sceptical,  both  in  regard  to  the  Indigenous  growth 
of  this  folly,  and  of  man's  exclusive  right  to  iL  The 
Would  Be's,  in  fact,  are  to  be  seen  almost  in  every 
place,  and  in  all  the  walks  of  life ;  but  especially  in 
villages,  towns,  cities,  and  at  medicinal  springs,  for  in 
these  the  chances  of  attracting  notice  being  generally 
proportioned  to  the  popuhition,  there  will  always  be 
more  notice-seekers — in  other  words,  more  Would  Be*8 
than  elsewhere. 

Streets  and  public  squares  constitute  the  great  out^ 
door  theatre  for  their  multiform  exhibitions.  The  first 
you  meet  perhaps,  is  one  who  is  enacting  the  profound 
thinker,  although,  probably,  if  the  truth  were  known,  not 
three  ideas  that  could  lead  to  any  useful  result,  have  ever 
crossed  his  brain,  once  a  year,  since  he  was  born.  His 
pace  is  slow,  but  somewhat  irregular  and  zig-zag;  his 
eyes  are  generally  fixed  on  the  ground,  as  it  were  geolo- 
gizing ;  the  tip  of  his  fore-finger  is  on  his  nose,  or  his 
upper  lip  compressed  between  that  finger  and  his 
thumb ;  the  other  hand  and  arm  unconsciously  swung 
behind  his  back ;  and  so  deep  is  his  abstraction,  that, 
should  you  be-  meeting  him,  you  must  step  aside,  or 
risk  a  concussion  of  bodies,  which  must  end  either  in  a 
fight  or  mutual  apologies. 

The  next  sample,  probably,  may  be  in  quite  a  differ- 
ent style,  although  equally  burlesque  and  preposterous. 
This  one  may  be  striving  to  play  the  gentleman  of 
high  official  station,  or  great  celebrity  for  talents,  learn- 
ing, or  some  other  attainment  which  deservedly  elevates^ 
him  in  the  estimation  of  mankind.  But  mistaking  exte- 
rior appearances  for  sure  manifestations. of  internal 
qualities  and  endowments,  which  he  is  incapable  of 
acquiring,  he  foolishly  imagines  that  by  means  of  the 
former  he  can  pass  himself  off  for  what  he  wishes. 
Thus  you  will  meet  him,  strutting  and  swaggering 
along,  most  majestically,  with  head  erect,  elevated 
chest,  and  perpendicular  body — with  a  face,  the  owl- 
like solemnity  of  which  nothing  but  the  look  of  that 
sapient  animal  itself  can  equal,  and  a  pomposity  of  air 
and  manner  which  says,  as  fiir  as  pantomime  can 
express  woida— "  Who  but  /— -/iwyarf/— /;  look  at  me, 
ye  mean  and  contemptible  fellows,  one  and  all !" 

Pass  him  as  soon  as  you  have  had  your  laugh  out, 
and  you  will  not  go  far  before  you  will  meet  some  other, 
probably  quite  dissimilar  to  both  the  otben,  although 
actuated  by  the  same  indomitable  passion  for  conquer- 
ing nature.  The  two  former  moved  at  a  rate  such  as 
would  suit  a  funeral  procession ;  but  your  next  man 
may  be  seen  hurrying  along  with  the  speed  of  a  cou- 
rier despatched  after  an  accoucheur,  or  for  a  doctor  to 
one  at  the  point  of  death.  His  legs  are  moving  wiUi 
the  utmost  rapidity  short  of  running,  and  his  feet  are 
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thrown  forward  with  a  kind  of  sling,  as  if  he  were  try- 
ing to  kick  off  his  shoes;  wfiile  his  arms,  from  the 
shoulder  joint  to  the  extremities,  are  alternately  swang 
with  a  force  and  quidcness  of  motion,  as  if  he  expected 
from  them  the  same  service  that  a  boatman  does  from 
hb  oars.  This  worthy  gentleman's  highest  ambition 
is,  to  be  mistaken  for  a*  man  nearly  overwhelmed 
with  business  so  multifarious  and  important,  as  scarcely 
to  allow  him  time  to  eat  or  sleep,  when  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  he  cither  has  none  at  all,  or  none  which 
would  prevent  him  from  moving  quite  as  slowly  as  he 
pleased. 

When  tired  with  contemplating  what  I  will  venture 
to  call  the  physiognomy  of  walking,  you  may  betake 
yourself  to  some  large  dinner  party,  should  your  good 
foKune  have  furnished  you  with  an  invitation*  There 
you  will  rarely  fail  to  have  an  in-door  treat  quite  equal, 
if  not  superior  to  the  former,  in  witnessing  other  modes 
developed  by  speech,  in  which  "  the  Would  Be  V  be- 
tray their  ruling  passion — a  treat,  by  the  way,  which 
some  travesty  wag  has  most  maliciously  called  ^ihe 
feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,"  when  all  who  have 
ever  tried  it,  perfectly  well  know,  that  in  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty,  it  is  very  little  more  than  the  flow  of 
good  liquor,  and  the  feast  of  good  viands — not  that  /, 
Mr.  Editor,  mean  to  object  to  either,  when  used  in  a  wmf 
to  heighten  all  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  social  inter- 
course, without  endangering  health  or  shortening  life, 
as  they  are  too  often  made  to  do.  But  having  been 
always  accustomed  to  deem  it  very  disgraceful  for 
rational  beings  to  rank  either  eating  or 'drinking  to 
excess  among  these  enjoyments,  I  cannot  forbear  to 
enter  my  protest  against  any  such  misnomer.  Might  I 
be  permitted  here  to  say  what  should  be  the  chief 
object  of  all  social  parties  whatever,  I  would  decide 
that  it  should  be  mutual  improoement,  and  that  the  indi- 
viduals who  compose  them  should  consider  themselves 
as  members  of  a  kind  of  joint  stock  company,  met,  on 
such  occasions,  to  perfect  each  other  in  their  parts,  as 
performers  in  the  great  drama  of  human  life — that 
whenever  called  on  to  act,  they  might  acquit  themselves 
most  naturally,  agreeably,  and  usefully,  both  to  them- 
selves and  others.  Few  indeed,  "and  far  between," 
will  be  the  dinner  parties  answering  this  description  ; 
for,  in  general,  there  are  no  social  meetings  at  which 
you  will  find  a  greater  assemblage  of  the  Would  Be*s. 
Here  you  will  often  find  very  garrulous  and  deep  critics 
in  wine,  who  if  the  truth  were  known,  would  probably 
vastly  prefer  a  drink  of  fourth  proof  whiskey,  gin  or 
brandy,  to  the  choicest  products  of  the  best  vineyards 
in  the  world.  Occasionally  you  may  also  see  exquisite 
amateurs  of  music,  who,  would  they  be  candid,  must  plead 
guilty  of  utter  ignorance  on  the  subject,  or  confess  a  deci- 
ded preference  for  some  such  old  acquaintance  as  "Poor 
Betty  Martin  tip  toe  fune,"  or  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  on  a 
jews-harp  or  hurdy-gurdy,  to  the  finest  compositions  of 
the  most  celebrated  masters,  perfoi^ed  by  themselves, 
in  their  highest  style,  on  their  favorite  instruments.  A 
good  assortment  too  of  gormandizers  is  rarely  wanting 
at  such  places ;  men  whose  gift  of  speech  is  never  exer^ 
cised  but  in  praise  of  good  cookery — ^whose  mouths 
seem  formed  for  little  else  than  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
whose  stomachs  may  truly  be  called  "omnt6u9M,"  being 
depositories  for  full  as  great  a  variety  of  dead  eatable 
substances,  as  the  vehicles  properly  so  called  are  of 


living  be  dies.  The  chief  difference  consista  in  the  lat- 
ter moving  on  four  wheels— the  former  on  two  legs! 
There,  likewise,  may  sometimes  be  seen  the  ViitooBo, 
"  rata  mis  in  ttrris,"  at  least  in  our  land,  whose  aflected 
skill  in  ancient  relics  transcends,  a  sigfatJess  distance, 
that  of  the  renowned  Dr.  Cornelius  Scribleras,  the 
antiquary,  rendered  so  famous  by  mistaking  a  barber's 
old  rusty  basin  for  an  aniiqae  shield  of  some  tong 
deceased  warrior. 

Although  science  and  literature  are  articles  generally 
in  very  bad  odor,  if  not  actually  contraband  in  such 
assemblages,  (bodies  and  not  minds  being  the  thing  to 
be  fed,)  still  both  are  now  and  then  introduced,  and 
rare  work  are  made  of  them  by  the  would  be  scholars. 
To  the  real  scholar— the  well  educated  gentleman,  there 
cannot  well  be  any  more  severe  trial  of  bis  politeness 
and  self-comnuind,  than  is  aflbrded  by  their  ridicalous 
attempts  to  display  their  taste  and  erudition.  But  the 
farce,  incomparably  the  best  of  the  whole,  will  usually 
be  enacted  by  the  little  party  politicians,  who  almost 
always  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  a  di'noer 
party  in  these  times.  With  these  the  settling  of  their 
dinners  is  quite  a  secondary  afiair  to  the  settling  of  our 
national  affairs,  a  most  important  part  of  which  duty 
they  most  patriotically  take  upon  themselves.  Ex 
necessHale  rei,  their  vehement  volubility,  their  ardent 
zeal,  constantly  blazes  out  with  an  intensity  of  heat  in 
full  proportion  to  the  self-imputed  share  of  each  in  oor 
national  concerns.  With  this  volcanic  fire  burning  in 
their  bosoms,  ootemporaneously  with  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  government  of  fifteen  millions  of  human  beings 
pressing  on  their  shoulders — ^gigantic  though  they  be — 
it  is  truly  amazing  with  what  alacrity  and  perseverance 
they  at  the  same  time  talk,  eat,  and  decide  on  the  most 
difficult  problems  in  political  science — the  most  complex 
and  really  doubtfuL  measures  of  national  policy  and 
legislation — when  th^t  whole  outfit  for  so  arduous  a 
work  consists,  in  all  human  probability,  of  a  few  hoars 
of  weekly  reading  in  some  party  newspaper,  editcaS  bj 
some  man  equally  conceited,  ignorant,  and  opinionated 
with  themselves. 

All  this  while,  although  the  entertainer  and  a  portion 
of  his  guests  may  be  well  qualified  to  sustain  ccmversa- 
tion  both  highly  improving  and  interesting,  faskian  has 
vetoed  the  attempt — and  they  must  either  be  silent,  or 
join  in  the  usual  frivolous,  desultory,  and  useless  ver- 
bosity generally  uttered  on  such  occasions.  Alas!  that 
man,  made  after  6od*s  own  image,  and  endowed  with 
the  noble  gifls  of  speech,  intellect,  judgment,  and  taste, 
should  so  often  and  so  deplorably  abuse  them. 

When  satiated  with  the  dinner  party,  should  you 
still  wish  to  see  more  of  the  Would  Be's,  hasten  to  the 
Soiree  or  the  Squeeze,  and  you  will  there  find  fresh  and 
most  titillating  food  for  your  moral  palate,  if  you  will 
pardon  the  figure.  All  that  is  most  exquisitely  ridicQ- 
lous,  either  in  attitude,  gesture,  or  language,  may,  not 
unfrequently,  be  there  witnessed  in  its  most  comii^  most 
laugh-provoking  form.  There  you  may  often  witness 
nearly  every  possible  disgtriae  under  which  vulgarity 
apes  gentility — every  imaginable  grimaee  and  gesticula- 
tion that  can  be  mistaken  for  gracefiU  ease  of  manner— 
and  every  style  of  conversation  or  casual  remark  whkh 
'*  the  Would  Bo's**  may  imagine  best  calcnlated  to  sub> 
stitute  their  counterfeit  currency  for  thai  which  b  genu- 
ine and  acceptable  to  all    In  these  motley  ass.mblages 
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yoQ  may  prepare  to  behold,  among  other  sights,  the 
now  aninraally  preyalent  walk  for  fashionabfo  ladies, 
in  its  highest  style.  This  consists  in  a  kind  of  indesorib- 
abi«  twitching  of  the  body,  alternately  to  the  rig^  and 
left,  which  the  gazing  green-horns,  not  in  the  secret 
tbal/nlioR  commandM  tl,  would  surely  mistake  for  the 
tiuwyance  occasioned  by  certain  pins  in  their  dresses 
bATiiig  worked  out  of  place,  and  would  accordingly 
axnmiserate  rather  than  admire  the  supposed  sufferers. 
Bat  to  cap  the  climax  of  these  abortive  contests 
against  nature,  you  must  move  about  until  you  come  to 
the  nddng-ehtiin,  those  articles  which,  in  bygone  times, 
were  used  only  by  our  decrepid  old  ladies,<or  the  nurses 
of  iniknt  children  ;  but  which,  in  our  more  refined  age, 
are  oow  deemed  indispensable  appendages  of  every 
room  for  entertaining  company.  When  you  come  to  one 
of  these  former  depositories  for  nearly  superannuated 
women  and  nurses  of  infants,  instead  of  similar  occu- 
pants to  those  of  the  olden  time,  you  will  find  them 
sometimes  occupied  by  those  of  "the  woman  kind" 
who  are  making  their  first  fishing  parties  after  '*  a  tmig- 
latf/**  and  who  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  a 

•  "  TangOang.^  For  this  term  and  the  little  story  In  which 
h  ti  tecrodvced,  I  am  indebted  to  that  admirable  writer  Oliver 
Goldnnith ;  but  before  I  give  the  tale  itseir,  I  must  beseech  your 
readen  nocfor  a  moment  to  suspect  me  of  any  such  treasonable 
design  against  the  fair  sex,  as  to  represent  all  young  ladles,  upon 
their  first  entrance  into  company,  as  fishing  for  tang-laiigs.  My 
purpose  is  merely  to  supply  them  with  a  few  very  useful  moral 
hints.  Is  the  highly  entertaining  language  of  an  author,  who 
being  "  old  fasUooed,*'  may  probably  be  liule  known  to  many 
«f  them.    But  now  for  the  story. 

**  In  a  wiodiog  of  the  river  Amidar,  Just  before  it  falls  Into  the 
Caspian  sea,  there  lies  an  island  ucfrcquented  by  the  inhabi" 
taots  of  the  continent.  In  this  seclusion,  blest  with  all  that  wild, 
VDcultiTaied  nature  could  bestow,  lived  a  princess  and  her  two 
daofhtera.  She  bad  been  wrecked  upon  the  coast  while  her 
children  ae  yet  were  infects,  who,  of  consequence,  though  ^own 
op,  were  entirely  miacquainted  with  man  Yet,  inexp^ienced 
as  the  young  ladies  were  in  the  opposite  sex,  both  early  discor- 
ered  symptoms,  tbe  one  of  prudery,  the  other  of  being  a  coquet. 
The  eldest  was  ever  learning  maxims  of  wisdom  and  discretion 
frem  her  mamma,  whilst  the  youngest  employed  all  her  hours 
ia  gazing  at  her  own  face  in  a  neighboring  fountain. 

''Their  osaal  amusement  in  this  solitude  was  fishing.  •  Their 
Biother  had  taught  them  all  the  secrets  of  ihe  art :  she  showed 
then  which  were  the  most  likely  places  to  throw  out  the  line, 
what  bails  were  most  proper  for  the  various  seasons,  and  the 
best  manner  to  draw  up  the  finny  prey,  when  they  had  hooked 
iL  lo  this  manner  they  spent  their  time,  easy  and  innocent,  till 
one  day  the  princess  being  indisposed,  desired  them  to  go  and 
caich  her  a  sturgeon  or  a  shark  for  supper,  which  she  fancied 
mi^ht  sit  easy  on  her  stomach.  The  daughters  obeyed,  and 
clapping  OB  a  goldfish,  the  usual  bait  on  these  occasions,  went 
and  sat  upon  one  of  the  rocks,  letting  the  gilded  hooks  glide 
down  the  stream. 

*^n  the  opposite  shore,  farther  down  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivei 
lived  a  diver  for  pearls,  a  youth  who,  by  long  habit  in  his  trade, 
was  almoat  grown  amphibious ;  so  that  he  could  remain  whole 
boors  St  iba  bottom  of  the  water,  without  ever  fetching  breath. 
Be  hafipened  to  be  at  that  very  instant  diving,  when  the  ladies 
wvn  fishing  with  a  gilded  hook.  Seeing  therefore  the  bait, 
which  to  bhn  had  the  appearance  of  real  gold,  he  was  resolved 
to  seize  the  prize  ;  but  both  hands  being  already  filled  with  pearl- 
oysien,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  snap  at  it  with  his  mouth ; 
the  cooaequeoce  is  easiljt  imagined  ;  the  hook,  before  unper- 
ceived,  was  instantly  fastened  in  his  jaw ;  nor  could  he,  with  all 
his  eflonsor  his  flonndering,  get  free. 

"  Sister,  cries  the  youngest  princess,  I  have  certainly  caught  a 
iMBMnraa  flab ;  I  nerer  perceived  anything  struggle  so  at  the 
cod  of  my  iiao  before;  come  and  help  me  to  draw  it  tn.  They 
boik  DOW,  thsrafors,  assisted  in  fishing  up  the  direr  on  shore  ; 
boi  iMitbing  eoold  equal  their  surprize  upon  seeing  him.  Bless 
mj  eyeo !  cries  the  prude,  what  have  we  got  here  ?    This  is  a 


well  turned  ankle  and  pretty  foot  are  very  pretty  tilings, 
the  sight  of  which  it  would  be  quite  unreasonable  and 
selfish  that  the  possessor  should  monopolize.  But  gene- 
rally, the  operatives  in  these  quasi-cradles  for  decrepi- 
tude and  helpless  infancy,  will  be  found  to  be  youths  of 
the  male,sex  scarcely  of  age,  and  surrounded  often  by 
ladies  old  ;«notigh  to  be  their  mothers,  and  wanting 
seats — btti^  wanting  them  in  vain.  These  exquisite 
young  gentlemen  will  always  be  found,  when  thus 
self-mottre,  so  entirely  absorbed,  as  to  have  forgot- 
ten completely  not  only  the  established  rule,  even  in 
our  rudest  society,  of  offering  oirr  seat  to  any  standing 
lady,  but  almost  their  own  personal  identity,  which  is 
frequently  any  thing  but  prepossessing.  Rocking  away 
at  rail  road  speed,  self-satisfied  beyond  the  power  of 
language  to  describe,  with  head  thrown  back,  and  pro- 
truded chin,  "bearded  like  the  pard,*»  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Ladies,  did  you  ever  behold  so  kissable  a  face? — 
pray  come  try  it" — tliey  rock  on  to  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment, pity,  or  contempt  of  all  beholders. 

But  in  tender  mercy  to  your  own  patience  and  that 
of  your  readers,  iwth  of  which  I  have  so  severely  taxed, 
I  will  conclude  for  the  present,  and  remain  your  friend, 

OLIYBE  OLDSCBOOL. 

very  odd  fish  to  be  sure ;  I  never  saw  any  thing  in  my  life  look 
so  queer ;  what  eyes— what  tenrible  claws — what  a  monstrous 
snout !  I  have  read  of  this  monster  somewhere  before,  it  cer- 
tainly  most  Be  a  tang-lang  that  eats  women ;  let  us  throw  it  back 
into  the  sea  where  we  ibund  iL 

"  The  diver  in  the  mean  time  stood  upon  the  beach,  at  the  end 
of  the  Hne,  with  the  hook  in  his  mouth,  using  every  art  that  ho 
thought  could  best  excite  pity,  and  particularly  looking  ex- 
tremely tender,  which  is  usual  in  such  circumstances.  The  co- 
quet, therefore,  in  some  measure  influenced  by  the  innocence  of 
bis  looks,  ventured  to  contradict  her  companion.  Upon  my 
word,  sister,  says  she,  I  see  nothing  in  the  animal  so  rery  terri- 
ble as  you  are  pleased  to  apprehend;  I  think  it  may  serve  well 
enough  for  a  change.  Always  sharks,  and  sturgeons,  and  lob- 
sters, and  craw-fish,  make  me  quite  sick.  I  fancy  a  slice  of  this 
nicely  grilled,  and  dressed  up  with  shrimp  sauce  would  be  very 
pretty  eating.  I  fancy  too  mamma  would  like  a  bit  with  pickles 
above  all  things  in  the  world ;  and  if  it  should  not  sit  easy  on  her 
stomach,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  discontinue  it,  when  found 
disagreeable,  yoQ  know.  Horrid !  cries  the  prude,  would  the 
girl  be  poisoned  ?  I  tell  you  it  is  a  tang-lang ;  I  have  read  of  it 
in  twenty  places.  It  is  every  where  described  as  the  moet  per- 
nicious animal  that  ever  infested  the  ocean.  I  am  certain  it  ia 
the  most  insidious,  ravenous  creature  in  the  world  ;  and  is  cer- 
tain destruction,  if  talcen  internally.  The  youngest  sister  was 
now,  therefore,  obliged  to  submit :  both  assisted  in  drawing  thp 
hook  with  some  violence  from  the  diver's  jaw ;  and  he,  finding 
hiin$ielf  at  liberty,  bent  his  breast  against  the  broad  wave,  and 
disappeared  in  an  instant. 

"Just  at  this  joncture,  the  mother  came  down  to  the  beach,  t^ 
know  tlie  cause  of  her  daughters'  delay :  they  told  her  every  cir- 
cumstance, describing  the  monster  they  had  caughL  The  old 
lady  was  one  of  the  most  discreet  women  in  the  world ;  she  was 
called  the  black-eyed  princess,  from  two  black  eyes  she  had  re- 
ceived in  her  youth,  being  a  liule  addicted  to  boxing  in  her  li- 
quor. Alas  !  my  children,  cries  she,  what  have  you  done  ?  The 
fish  you  caught  was  a  man-fish,  one  of  the  moat  tame  domestic 
animals  in  the  world.  We  could  have  let  him  run  and  play  about 
the  garden,  and  ho  would  have  been  twenty  times  more  enter- 
taining than  our  squirrel  or  monkey.  If  that  bo  all,  says  the 
young  coquet,  we  will  fish  for  him  again.  If  that  be  all,  I'll  hold 
three  tooth-picks  to  one  pound  of  snuff,  I  catch  him  whenever  I 
please.  Accordingly  they  threw  in  their  lines  once  more,  but 
with  all  their  gliding,  and  paddling,  and  assiduity,  they  could 
never  aAer  catch  the  diver.  In  this  state  of  solitude  and  dis- 
appointment they  continued  for  many  years,  still  fishing,  but 
without  success ;  till,  at  last,  the  Genius  of  the  place,  ia  pity  to 
their  distress,  changed  the  pnide  into  a  shrimp,  and  thb  coquet 
into  an  oyster." 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  CAMILLA. 

BT  L.  iu  WILMER. 

*Tis  past;  the  dear  delusire  dream  hath  fled, 
And  with  it  all  that  made  existence  dear ; 
Not  she  alone,  but  all  my  joys  are  dead, 
For  all  my  joys  could  live  alone  with  her. 
O,  if  the  grave  e'er  claimed  affection's  tear, 
Then,  loved  Camilla,  on  thy  clay-cold  bed 
Clothed  with  the  verdure  of  the  new-born  year, 
Where  each  wild  flower  its  fragrance  loves  to  shed — 
There  will  I  kneel  and  weep,  and  wish  myself  were  dead. 

'Tis  not  for  her  I  weep — no,  she  is  blessed  ; 
A  favor'd  soul  enfranchised  from  this  sphere: 
A  selfish  sorrow  riots  in  my  breast; 
I  mourn  for  woes  that  she  can  never  share. 
She  sighs  no  more — no  more  lets  fall  the  tear, 
She  who  once  sympathized  with  every  grief 
That  tore  this  bosom,  solac'd  every  care; 
She  whose  sweet  presence  made  all  sorrows  brief. 
Ah,  now  no  more  to  me  can  she  afford  relief. 

Around  this  world — (a  wilderness  to  me. 
Not  Petrca's  deserts  more  forlorn  or  dread) 
I  cast  my  eyes,  and  wish  in  vain  to  see 
Those  rays  of  hope  the  skies  in  mercy  shed — 
Each  dear  memorial  of  Camilla  dead — 
Her  image,  by  the  pencils  aid  retain'd. 
The  sainted  lock  that. once  adom'd  her  head, 
These  sad  mementos  of  my  grief,  remained 
To  tell  me  I  have  lost  what  ne'er  can  be  regaiuM. 

On  these  I  gaze,  on  these  my  soul  I  bend, 

Breatlie  all  my  prayers,  and  offer  every  sigh  ; 

With  these  my  joys,  my  hopes,  my  wishes  blend, — 

For  these  I  live — for  these  I  fain  would  die ; 

Thestf  subject  for  my  every  thought  supply — 

Her  picture  smiles,  unconscious  of  my  woe. 

Benevolence  beams  from  that  azure  eye. 

From  mine  the  tears  of  bitter  anguish  flow. 

And  yet  she  smiles  serene,  nor  seems  my  grief  to  know! 
+  *  ♦  ♦  * 

Still  let  imagination  view  the  saint. 
The  seraph  now — Camilla  I  behold! — 
Bueh  as  the  pen  or  pencil  may  not  paint. 
In  hues  which  shall  not  seem  austerely  cold. 
T«  fancy's  eye  her  beauties  still  unfold. 
What  fancy  pictures  in  her  wildest  mood. 
What  thought  alone,  and  earth  no  more  can  mould 
She  was ;  with  all  to  charm  mankind  endued. 
Eve  in  her  perfect  state,  in  her  once  more  renewM ! 

ChangM  is  the  scene !    The  coffin  and  the  tomb 
Enfold  that  form  where  every  grace  combined  ! 
Death  draws  bia  veil — eirvelopes  in  his  gloom 
The  boast  of  earth— the  wonder  of  mankind ! 
She  died — without  reluctance,  and  resigned ; 
Without  reluctance,  but  one  tear  let  fall 
In  pity  for  the  wretch  she  left  behind. 
To  curse  existence  on  this  earthly  ball — 
One  thought  she  gave  to  him,  and  then  the  heavens 
had  alL 

Who  that  hath  seen  her  but  hath  felt  her  worth  7 
Who  praise  withholds,  and  hopes  to  be  forgiven? 


Her  presence  banish'd  every  thought  of  earth. 
Subdued  each  wish  unfit  to  dwell  in  heaven. 
From  all  of  earth  her  hopes  and  thoughts  were  riven, 
She  lived  regardful  of  the  tkies  alone ; 
A  saint,  but  not  by  superstition  driven. 
Not  by  the  vow  monastic,  to  alone 
For  sins  that  ne'er  were  hers, — for  sins  to  her  anknown! 

Hers  was  religion  from  all  dross  reiinM, 
A  soul  communing  with  its  parent — God  ; 
Grateful  for  benefits  and  aye  resigned 
To  every  dispensation  of  His  rod. 
Pure  and  immaculate,  life's  path  she  trod — 
Envy  grew  pale  and  calumny  was  dumb ! 
Till  drooping,  dying — this  floriferous  sod, 
And  this  plain  marble,  point  her  lowly  tomb; 
Even  here  she  still  inspires  a  reverential  gloom ! 

O  lost  to  earth,  yet  ever  bless'd, — ^farewell! 
This  poor  oblation  to  thy  grave  I  bring; 
O  spotless  maid,  that  now  in  heav'n  dost  dwell 
Where  choral  saints  and  radiant  angels  sing 
The  eternal  praises  of  the  AUnighty  king ; 
While  this  sad  cypress  and  funereal  yew 
Unite  their  boughs,  their  gloom  around  me  fling. 
Congenial  glooms,  that  all  my  own  lenew ; 
I  still  invoke  thy  shade,  still  pause  to  bid  adieu ! 


SONNET. 


Science !  meet  daughter  of  old  Time  thou  art, 

Who  alterest  all  things  with  thy  peering  eyes ! 
Why  prey'st  thou  thus  upon  the  poet's  heart. 

Vulture !  whose  wings  are  dull  realities  ! 
How  should  he  love  thee,  or  how  deem  thee  wise. 

Who  would*st  not  leave  him  in  his  wandering, 
To  seek  for  treasure  in  the  jewell'd  skies, 

Albeit  he  soar  with  an  undaunted  wing? 
Hast  thou  not  dragg'd  Diana  from  her  car. 

And  driv'n  the  Hamadryad  from  the  wood 
To  seek  a  shelter  in  some  happier  star  7 

The  gentle  Naiad  from  her  fountain  flood  7 
The  elfin  from  the  green  grass  ?  and  from  me 

The  summer  dream  beneath  the  shrubbery  ? 

B.  A.  r. 


THE   LAKE. 

On  thy  fair  bMom,  sUver  lak«, 

The  wild  swan  tpreads  his  snowy  tiSl, 

And  round  his  breast  the  ripples  break, 

As  down  he  bears  before  the  gale.  Pern^. 

The  way  we  travelled  along  the  southern  shore  of 
LakeMichigan  was  somewhat  singular.  There  being  no 
road,  we  drove  right  on  the  strand,  one  wheel  ninning 
in  the  water.  Thus  we  travelled  thirty  miles,  at  the 
rate  of  two  miles  an  hour.  In  the  lake  we  saw  a  great 
many  gulls  rocking  on  the  waves  and  occasionally  fijr- 
ing  up  into  the  air,  sailing  in  circles,  and  fanning  their 
white  plumage  in  the  sunshine. 

While  thus  slowly  winding  along  the  sandy  margin 
of  the  lake  wc  met  a  number  of  Pottowatimies  on  bone* 
back  in  Indian  file,  men  with  rifles,  women  with  pa- 
pooses, fl;nd  farther  on  we  passed  an  Indian  village-' 
wigwams  of  mats  comically  shaped.    This  village  stood 
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rigfat  on  dw  shore  of  the  lake ;  some  Indian  boys  half- 
naked  were  playing  in  the  sand,  and  an  Indian  girl  of 
about  fourteen  was  standing  with  arms  folded  looking  to- 
waids  the  lake.  There  was,  or  I  imagined  there  was, 
somethiof^  in  that  scene,  that  attitude,  that  countenance 
of  ibe  lodian  girl,  touching  and  picturesque  in  the  highest 
degree— a  study  for  the  painter. 

Alas— ihese  Indians!  the  dip  of  their  paddle  is  unheard, 
die  embers  of  the  council-fire  have  gone  out,  and  the 
bark  of  the  Indian  dog  has  ceased  to  echo  in  the  forest. 
Their  wigwams  are  burnt,  the  cry  of  the  hunter  has 
died  away,  the  title  to  their  lands  is  extinguished,  the 
iribes,  scattered  like  sheep,  fade  from  the  map  of  exis- 
teoce.  The  unhappy  remnant  are  driven  onward — 
oDward  to  the  ocean  of  the  WesL  Such  are  the  reflec- 
tions that  came  into  my  mind,  on  seeing  the  beautiful 
Pottowalimie  of  Lake  Michigan.  c.  c. 


THE  HALL  OF  INCHOLESE. 

BY  J.  N.  McJILTON. 

Hoot  and  guests  still  lingered  there, 

Bui  host  and  guests  were  dead.  Old  Ballad, 

Venice  is  the  very  mUranee — gloria  imiiuK  of  a  place 
for  fiiahion,  fun  and  frolic  Does  any  one  dispute  it  ? 
Let  him  ask  the  San  Marco,  the  Campanile,  the  iron 
bound  building  that  borders  one  end  of  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs,  or  the  Ducal  Palace,  that  hangs  like  a  wonder 
on  the  other.  Let  him  ask  the  Arena  de  Mari,  the 
Fontego  de  Tedeschi,  or  if  he  please,  the  moon-struck 
fisimmre,  who  gazed  his  sight  away  from  Ponte  de 
Sosptri,  on  the  Otontala's  sparkling  fires,  and  if  from 
each  there  be  not  proof,  pbu  quam  nnffieit — ^why  Vesu- 
Tius  never  illuminated  Naples — that's  all. 

Well !  Venice  is  a  glorious  place  for  fashion,  fun  and 
frolic ;  so  have  witnessed  thousands — so  witnessed 
lochoiese. 

Incholese  was  a  foreigner^— no  matter  whence,  and 
nany  a  jealous  Venetian  hated  him  to  his  heart's  over- 
flowing ;  the  inimitable  Pierre  Bon-bon  himself  had 
Bot  more  sworn  enemies,  and  no  man  that  ever  lived 
boasted  more  pretended  friends,  than  did  this  celebrated 
operator  on  whiskey-punch  and  puddings. 

His  house  fronted  the  Rialto,  and  overlooked  the 
most  superb  and  fashionably  frequented  streets  in  Ve- 
nice. His  hall,  the  famed  "Hall  of  Incholese,"  resort 
of  the  exquisite,  and  gambler's  heaven,  was  on  the 
second  floor,  circular  in  shape,  forty-five  feet  in  diameter. 
Windows  front  and  rear,  framed  witii  niirror»plates  in 
place  of  plain  glass,  completed  the  range  on  either  side, 
all  deeorated  with  damask  hangings,  rich  and  red,  bor- 
dered with  bioe  and  yellow  tasselat^  fringe,  with  gilt 
and  bronze  supporters.  It  seemed  more  like  a  Senate 
hall,  or  Ducal  palace  parlor,  than  a  room  in  the  private 
dwelling  of  a  gentleman  of  leisure — of  **  elegant  lei- 
sure," as  it  was  termed  by  the  polUene  of  the  RepubUque, 
A  rich  carpet  covered  the  floor,  with  a  figure  in  its  cen- 
tre of  exactly  the  dimensions  of  the  rotondo  table, 
which  had  so  repeatedly  suffered  under  the  weight  of 
wine ;  10  say  nothing  of  the  gold  and  silver  lost  and 
won  upon  its  slab,  sufficient  to  have  nude  insolvent  the 
wealthiest  Croesus  in  the  land — ^in  any  land.  Over  this 
table  was  suspended  a  chandelier  the  proud  Autocrat  of 
ail  the  Rossias  might  have  coveted ;   and  forming  a 


square  from  the  centre,  were  four  others,  less  in  size,  but 
equal  in  brilliancy  and  value.  Miirors  in  metal  frames, 
and  paintings  of  exquisite  and  costly  execution,  filled  up 
the  interstices  between  the  windows.  Chairs— splendid 
chairs,  sofas,  ottomans,  and  extra  wine  tables,  made  up 
the  furniture  of  the  Hall  of  Incholese.  This  Hall  how* 
ever  was  not  the  sole  msgnificence  of  the  huge  pile  it 
beautified.  Other  and  splendid  apartments,  saloons,  gal- 
leries, etc,  filled  up  the  wings,  and  contributed  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  building.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  pro- 
prietor, owner  and  occupier  of  this  vast  establishment, 
had  no  wife,  to  share  with  him  its  elegances — to  mingle 
her  sweet  voice  in  the  strains  of  purchased  melody  and 
revel,  that  made  the  lofty  edifice  oflen  ring  to  its  foun- 
dation. He  had  no  wife.  And  why  ?  Let  the  sequel 
of  his  history  rehearse. 

Thousands  flocked  to  this  magnificent  Hall — citizens, 
strangers,  travellers ;  many  drank,  gambled,  revelled— 
were  ruined.  Few  lefl  it  but  were  blasted  wrecks,  both 
in  health  and  fortune.  Thousands  left  it,  tottering  from 
their  madness,  cursing  the  brilliant  revel  that  lighted 
them  to  doom. 

Millions  rolled  into  the  cofllers  of  Incholese;  he  seemed 
a  w^y-mark  for  fortune — a  moving  monument  of  luck. 
Hundreds  of  his  emissaries  went  out  in  diflferent  direc- 
tions, and  through  diflferent  kingdoms,  supplied  with 
gold,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  more  for  their  wealthy 
master.  The  four  cardinals  of  the  compass  with  all  the 
intermediate  points  became  his  avenues  of  wealth. 

"  Wealth  is  power" — Archimedes  knew  it  when  he 
experienced  the  want  of  means  to  make  a  lever  long 
enough  to  reach  beyond  the  power  of  this  little  world's 
attraction ;  and  the  ingenious  Tippet  oflen  felt  the 
inconvenience  and  uncomfortableness  of  the  want  of 
it  in  executing  his  admirable  plans  for  perpetual  mo- 
tion. 

Incholese  had  wealth— he  had  power — c'es*  im  dU-on* 
The  Venetian  Senate  resolved  on  a  loan  from  his  ample 
store,  and  bowed  obsequious,  did  every  member,  to  the 
nod  of  the  patron  of  the  State.  The  Spanish  minister 
forgot  to  consult  as  his  only  guide  the  SqmiHnio  delta 
Liberta  Ventta  and  xvas  seen  whispering  with  Incholese; 
and  instead  of  the  Marquis  of  Bed  mar,  first  minister  to 
Flanders,  the  primum  mobile  received  in  mistake  from 
Rome  the  hat  of  tlie  cardinal.  The  fingers  of  a  man  of 
wealth  turn  every  thing  they  touch  to  gold.  We  have 
said  Incholese  was  a  foreigner — so  was  the  Spanish  min- 
ister, and  they  whispered  about  more  than  State  affairs 
and  gold,  though  the  gambler  had  gone  deep  into  the 
pockets  of  the  friend  of  his  Catholic  majesty. 

The  Doge,  Antonio  Priuli,  had  a  daughter,  adopted 
or  otherwise,  who  was  considered  by  the  most  popular 
amateurs  the  perfection  of  beauty.  iShe  had  more  ad- 
mirers than  all  the  beauties  of  the  Republic  put  together; 
but  the  scornful  Glorianna  looked  with  disdain  upon 
them  all.  She  curled  her  lip  most  contumeliously  at  the 
crowd  of  waiting  votaries  humiliated  at  her  feet.  Prido 
was  her  prevailing,  her  only  passion ;  love  and  affection 
were  strangers  to  her  haughty  nature.  She  reigned 
and  ruled,  the  absolute  queen,  in  thought,  word  and 
deed  of  the  vast  throng  that  followed  in  her  footsteps, 
and  fain  would  revel  in  her  amile.  Incholese  attended 
in  her  train,  and  swore  by  Che  pontiffs  mace,  that  he 
would  give  his  right  ear  for  a  kiss  from  her  sweet  lips ; 
he  worried  the  saints  ^ith  prayers  and  the  priests  with 
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bribes,  to  bring  the  haughty  fair  one  to  his  arms,  but  i 
prayers  and  bribes  proved  fruitless— the  daughter  of  the 
Doge  was  above  them  all,  and  only  smiled  to  drive  her 
victim  mad. 

Incholese  was  proud  and  spirited,  and  so  completely 
was  be  irritated  at  the  repeated  efibrts  he  made  to  gain 
a  single  hour's  social  converse  with  the  lofly  Helen  of 
his  hopes,  that  he  vowed  at  last  at  the  risk  of  a  special 
nuncio  from  his  Holiness  to  go  the  length  of  his  fortune 
to  bring  her  upon  a  level  with  himself  if  he  remained 
in  the  parallax  but  fifteen  minutes. 

The  Spanish  minister  was  married ;  but  a  star  on 
the  fashionable  horizon  higher  than  the  Vesta  of  his 
own  choice,  prompted  the  proflfer  of  his  help,  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  medium  point  of  lustre.  The  Senate 
did  not  assemble  oftener  to  devise  ways  and  means  for 
the  discharge  of  the  public  debt  and  for  the  safety  of 
the  State,  than  did  Incholese  and  the  minister,  to  hum- 
ble the  haughty  heiress  of  the  nch  possessions  of  the 
Doge ;  and  the  conspiracy  seemed  as  perilous  and  im- 
portant as  the  great  stratagem  of  the  Duke  de  Ossumna 
against  the  government  of  Venice.  A  thousand  plans 
were  proposed,  matured  and  put  in  execution,  but  tlieir 
repeated  failure  served  only  to  mortify  the  conspirators 
and  make  them  more  intent  upon  the  execution  of  tiieir 
plan.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  Doge  was  invited 
wUh  hit  family  to  spend  a  social  hour,  or  that  in  return 
the  invitation  was  given  from  the  palace ;  the  uncom- 
promising object  of  innumerable  schemes,  and  proud 
breaker  of  hearts,  still  kept  aloof— still  maintained  her 
ascendancy. 

While  these  petty  intrigues  were  going  forward,  a 
conspiracy  of  a  more  daring  character  was  in  the  course 
of  prosecution.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Spaniards  against  the  government  of  Venice — a 
circumstance  which  et  the  present  time  forms  no  unim- 
portant portion  of  Venetian  history. 

Every  thing  by  the  conspirators  had  been  secretly  ar- 
ranged, and  Bedmor,  notwithstanding  his  being  among 
those  who  were  deepest  in  the  plot,  never  once  hinted 
the  subject  to  Incholese,  though  at  the  time  they  were 
inseparable  companions,  and  co-workers  in  establishing 
a  standard  of  beauty  for  the  Italian  metropolis.  This 
however  may  be  easily  accounted  for ;  he  know  the  go- 
vernment was  debtor  to  Incholese ;  he  knew  also  of  the 
intimacy  that  existed  between  the  Doge  and  the  gam- 
bler, and  he  was  too  familiar  with  intrigue  not  to  suspect 
a  discovery  when  the  secret  should  be  in  the  knowledge 
of  one  so  interested  ;  he  therefore  bit  his  lip  and  kept 
the  matter  to  himselC  Had  there  been  a  no  less  villain 
than  Bedmar  in  the  conspiracy,  the  plot  might  have  sue* 
ceeded  and  the  Spaniards  become  masters  of  Venice. 
But  the  heart  of  Jaffier,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  conspi- 
racy, failed  him,  and  he  disclosed  to  Bartholomew  Co- 
mi  no  the  whole  affair.  Comino  was  secretary  to  the 
Council  of  Ten,  which  Council  he  soon  assembled  and 
made  known  the  confession  of  Jaffier.  Comino  was 
young  and  handsome,  and  he  took  the  lead  in  the  disco- 
very of  the  plot  and  bringing  the  conspirators  to  justice. 
His  intercourse  with  the  Doge  was  dignified  and  manly, 
and  at  such  a  time  with  such  a  man,  the  proud  Glori- 
anna  condescended  to  converse.  She  was  won  to  fami- 
liarity, and  requested  the  secretary  to  call  at  her  apart- 
ment and  tell  her  the  history  oT  an  affair,  in  which  she, 
with  all  the  household  of  the  Doge,  were  so  deeply  in- 


terested. She  insisted  particularly  that  he  should  take 
the  earliest  opportunities  to  inform  her  of  the  further 
procedure  of  the  Council  with  the  iactioo.  The  se- 
cretary consented,  and  every  interooune  tended  to  sub- 
due her  haughty  spirit,  and  he  was  aoon  admitted  to  her 
friendship  as  an  equaL 

Bedmar  was  disgraced  and  sent  back  to  Spain  in  ex- 
change for  Don  Louis  Bravo,  the  newly  appointed 
minister.  Incholese  followed  the  fallen  Marquis  with 
his  hearty  curse,  and  vowed  if  so  deceived  by  man 
again,  the  villain's  life  should  appease  his  bate.  The 
conspirators  who  were  not  screened  by  office  were  exe» 
cuted,  and  peace  and  tranquillity  were  aoon  restored  to 
the  State.  The  new  minister  being  averse  to  the  so- 
ciety of  gamesters,  Incholese  and  himself  could  not  be 
friends — a  singular  enough  circumstance  that  a  titled 
gentleman  from  the  great  metropolis  of  Spain  should 
despise  the  friendship  of  a  gentleman  gambler,  highly 
exalted  as  was  the  famous  Incholese.  Bartholomew 
Comino  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  funcUoos,  was 
compelled  to  visit  and  exchange  civilities  with  the  popu- 
lar gamester.  Incholese  had  observed  the  condescen- 
sion of  the  empress  of  his  heart's  vanity  towards  this 
individual,  and  determined  to  availhimself  of  his  friend- 
ship. He  solicited  an  introduction  to  the  souib  wing 
of  the  palace  of  the  Doge,  and  to  the  scornful  Giorian- 
na.  The  palace  of  the  Doge  he  had  frequently  visited, 
and  as  often  gazed,  till  sight  grew  dim,  upon  the  cele- 
brated south  wing,  where,  in  all  the  indolence  of  luxu- 
rious ease,  reposed  the  object  of  his  anxious  thoughts. 

The  last  effort  succeeded.  Incholese  was  invited  to 
the  south  wing — talked  with  Glorianna,  who  aeeoied 
another  being  since  her  intimacy  with  Comino— and 
resolved  oh  a  magnificent  entertainment  at  his  own 
Hall,  where  he  knew  the  Doge  and  the  most  promineot 
members  of  the  Senate  would  not  refuse  to  give  their 
attendance,  and  he  devoutly  hoped  the  influence  of  the 
secretary  would  bring  the  humiliated  heiresa  He  was 
not  disappointed.  All  case — all  prepared  for  spleiidid 
revelry. 

Incholese  had  but  one  servant  whom  he  admitted  to 
his  sanebtm  aancUrumf  the  only  constant  inmate  of  his 
house  beside  himself.  Other  servants  he  had  to  be  sore, 
but  they  were  employed  only  when  occasion  demanded 
them,    Farragio  was  the  prince  of  villains,  and  the  only 
fit  subject  in  Venice  for  a  servant  to  the  prince  of  game- 
sters.   Eleven  years  he  had  waited  on  his  table  of  ruin. 
His  conscience  had  rubbed  itself  entirely  away  agannt 
his  ebon  heart  and  left  a  villain  to  the  climax.    He 
hated  his  master — hated  his  friends — hated  the  worU — 
supremely  hated    mankind,  and  meditated  deeds  of 
blackest  crime.    Hell  helped  him  in  his  malignant  re- 
solve, and  the  fell  demon  smiled  when  he  whispered  in 
his  ear  the  sweet  madness  of  revenge.  Revenge  for  what? 
'' Eleven  years,"  said  he,  "1  have  labored  in  tbe  kitchen 
of  Incholese  and  performed  his  drudgery — eleven  ycais 
I  have  been  his  messenger  of  good  and  eviU  I  have  toiled 
and  panted  beneath  my  burdens  of  viands,  rare  and 
costly,  and  I  have  rested  on  my  way  with  wine,  and 
what  I  have  devoured  myself  I  have  stolen — stolen  and 
devoured  in  seeest.  I  hate — hate-~hate  the  worid — and 
I  will  be-— aye^^t//  be  revenged."     He  yelled  with 
fiendish  exultation  at  the  thought 

Three  weeks  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  grest 
festival  in  the  Hall,  Farragio  was  alone  in  his  kitchen 
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prefMriog  his  own  supper— ffoliJoquiztng  as  usual  on  his 
lonely  and  miserable  situation.  He  remembered  his 
yoathfal  sports  on  the  banks  of  the  grand  canal,  and 
tbooghtoTer  the  time  when  his  mother  called  him  from 
his  little  gondola  beneath  the  Rialto,  and  sold  him  to 
lodiolese— sold  him  for  a  sfaiTe.  Eleven  ye^rs  had 
brought  him  to  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  strengthened 
the  puipoie  be  had  formed  in  youth  of  gratifying  when 
he  lad  the  opportunity  the  only  feeling  that  oecupied 
his  heart— reTonge.  While  occupied  in  retrospection 
and  smiling  with  seeming  joy  in  the  thought  of  execut- 
ing his  purpose,  the  latch  of  the  yard  door  raised  and 
the  door  itself  slowly  moved  upon  its  long  iron  hinges; 
when  about  half  opened  a  little  figure  in  black  limped 
upoo  the  threshold  and,  bowing  to  Farragib,  took  his 
station  by  his  side. 

"  Pretty  warm  for  the  season,**  said  he,  as  he  cast  a 
glance  at  the  fire  where  Farragio*s  supper  was  cooking. 
''Pretty  wsLrm,"  replied  Farragio,  raising  his  head 
from  the  fire  and  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  fore- 
head.   He  eyed  the  little  gentleman  closely,  and  from 
the  worn  and  threadbare  appearance  of  his  coat,  began 
to  entertain  some  doubts  in  his  mind  touching  his  pro- 
bable respectability.     After  surveying  the   stranger 
longer  than  politeness  required,  suddenly  recollecting 
himself  he  removed  his  eyes  from  his  dress  and  asked, 
"Have  you  travelled  far  to-day,  friend  ?»* 
"  Travelled !  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ;  no,  I  have  been  at  your 
elbow /or  a  month." 

The  eyes  of  the  little  gentleman  flashed  fire  as  he 
spoke,  and  Farragio  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  felt  af- 
frighted. He  retreated  a  few  steps  and  repeated  with  a 
IrembUng  voice — "  at  my  elbow  for  a  month — fire  and 
misery,  how — ^how  can  that  be  ?  I— I — ^never  saw  you 
in— in  my  life  before." 

"Well,  Farragio,"  and  he  pronounced  the  name  with 
gPBst  familiarity,  "  whether  you  ever  saw  me  or  not,  I 
have  been  your  constant  attendant  for  a  month  past, 
ud  I  have  had  a  peculiar  regard  for  you  ever  since  you 
were  bom." 

Faiiagio's  astonishment  increased,  and  he  gazed  for 
some  minutes  in  mute  wonder  upon  the  little  stranger. 
A  little  reflection,  however,  soon  restored  his  courage, 
and  in  an  unusually  authoritative  tone  he  demanded  the 
name  of  his  visiter,  and  the  purport  of  his  singular  and 
onceremontous  visiL 

"Oh!"  replied  the  little  fellow  with  a  careless  shake 
of  his  head,  "  it*s  of  no  importance." 

By  this  time  the  supper  was  ready,  and  placing  his 
dishes  opon  the  table,  Farragio  invited  his  guest  to 
partake  of  the  fare,  which  consisted  of  ham  and  chick- 
en, with  cheese,  hot  rolls  and  tea. 

The  little  man  did  not  wait  for  a  second  invitation, 
bat  immediately  took  his  seat  at  the  table  and  com- 
menced breaking  a  roll  with  his  fingers. 

"Will  you  take  some  ham  ?*'  asked  Farragio  in  a  tone 
of  true  hospitality,  and  appearing  to  forget  that  his 
guest  was  an  intruder  upon  the  peace  of  his  kitchen. 

"  Ham — no,  no,  no,  I  hate  ham— hate  it  with  a  per- 
fect hatred,  and  have  hated  it  since  the  foun — foundaiion 
of  the  Chris — Chris— <!!hristian — since  the  foundation 
of  the  world.  The  followers  of  ]V%homet  are  right, 
and  the  outlaw  Turk,  that  is  outlawed  by  re — re — reli 
-Hfeligioiis  dispensations,  which  are  always  arbitrary  in 
the  extreme,  I  say  he  displays  more  sound  judgment 


than  all  the  philosophers  that  ever  lived,  that  is — I  mean 
thpse  of  them  who  have  ever  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
ho — ^ho^ugh — hog." 

Farragio  helped,  himself  largely  to  ham,  swearing  he 
was  no  follower  of  Mahomet,  and  if  he  was,  and  held 
emperorship  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  he*d  eat  ham 
till  he  died. 

The  little  stranger  manifested  no  surprise  at  this  bold 
speech  of  Farragio,  but  continued  to'  eat  his  roll  in  a 
very  business  like  manner. 

'^  Take  some  chicken,^'  said  Farragio  after  a  short 
pause,  which  was  permitted  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
"  Take  some  chicken,"  and  accompanying  the  request 
with  an  action  suited  to  the  unrestrained  ofifering  of  a 
generous  heart,  he  threw  the  west  end  of  a  rooster  upon 
his  plate. 

"  Chicken-^chicken — yes,  I  like  chicken,  so  did  So- 
crates like  it.  Socrates  was  a  favorite  of  mine.  When 
he  was  dying  he  ordered  a  cock  to  be  sacrificed  to  Escu* 
lapius — poor  fellow,  he  thought  his  soul  would  ascend 
through  the  flame  up  to  the  gods,  but  he  was  mistaken; 
his  soul  was  safe  enough  in  other  hands." 

**  I  understood  it  sprouted  hemlock,"  said  Farragio 
knowingly. 

"And  where?" 

"  On  the  south  side  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  where- 
ever  that  was." 

"  Who  gave  you  the  information?" 

"  O,  I — I  saw — rea — ^hea — heard  my  master  Incho- 
lese  talk  about  once  when  he  wished  to  appear  like  a 
philosopher  before  some  of  his  company." 

"Who  told  him?" 

"  Who  ?  Why  Tve  heard  him  say  a  thousand  times 
that  he  was  a  real  Jtftmolone,  whatever  that  is,  and  for 
y^rs  had  slept  on  bindweed  and  practised  the  arts  of 
a  fellow  they  call  Die— Dip— Dith— Dithy"— 

"  Dithyrambus  I  Suppose  you  mean." 

"  Aye,  that's  the  fellow." 

"A  particular  friend  of  mine^  I  dined  with  him 
twice,  and  the  last  time  left  him  drunk  under  the  table.** 

**Hi$  soul  sprouted  grapes  I've  heard,  and  was  the 
first  cause  of  vineyards  being  planted  in  Edge  e— e — 
Edge"— 

'*  Egypt  you  mean  to  say." 

"  Yes." 

"  That's  not  exactly  correct,  but  it  will  aoswer  about 
as  well  as  any  thing  else." 

"  Do  you  like  cheese?" 

"I  was  formerly  very  fond  of  it,  but  I  once  saw 
Cleopatra,  Mark  Antony's  magnet  as  she  was  called, 
faint  away  at  the  sight  of  a  skipper,  and  since  then  Tve 
only  touched  dieese  at  times,  and  then  sparingly.— I 
saw  ten  million  skippers  at  once  fighting  over  a  bit  of 
cheese  not  bigger  than  your  thumb  in  that  same  Cleo- 
patra's stomach,  and  that  too  on  the  very  night  she  dis- 
solved her  costly  ear-bob  to  match  old  Mark's  greatness. 
But  I  never  said  any  thing  about  it." 

"  You  mast  be  pretty  old,  I  guess ;  I've  often  heard 
my  master  talk  of  that  Clipatrick,  and  he  said  she 
died  several  hundred  years  ago.  I've  heard  him  say 
she  was  the  very  devil,  and  must  have  been  trans, 
trans" — 

"Transfused.  I  take  the  liberty  of  helpmg  you 
along." 

"  Yesi  transfused— her  spirit  transfused  down  through 
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mummies  and  the  like,  till  it  reached  the  old  Doge's 
daughter,  for  he  swears  she's  the  very  dev" — 

"  Don't  take  that  name  in  vain  too  often ;  a  little 
pleasantry  is  admissable,  but  jokes  themselves  turn  to 
abuse  when  repeated  too  many  time* — say  Triptole- 
mus,  a  term  quite  as  significant,  and  not  so  much  used." 
"  Triptolemus,  hey — and  who's  Triptolemus  ?  I 
don't  mean  him.  I  mean  the  old  dev — devil  himself." 
Farragio  shuddered  as  he  uttered  the  last  words,  for 
the  countenance  of  his  heretofore  pleasant  and  good 
humored  companion  changed  to  a  frown  of  the  darkest 
hue,  and  Farragio  imagined  he  saw  a  stream  of  fire 
issuing  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils  ;  terrified,  he  drop- 
ped his  knife  and  fork,  and  fled  trembling  into  the 
farthest  corner  of  his  kitchen. 

*'  Have  you  any  wine  7"  asked  the  little  gentleman, 
lu  a  tone  of  condescension. 

•*  Plenty,"  was  the  emphatic  reply  of  Farragio,  willing 
to  get  into  favor  again  at  any  price,  and  away  he  went 
in  search  of  wine.  It  was  with  difficulty  the  article 
was  obtained,  and  Farragio  risked  his  neck  in  the  en- 
terprise— the  wine  vault  in  the  cellar  of  Inchoiese  was 
deep,  and  tlie  door  strongly  fastened ;  he  was  therefore 
obliged  to  climb  to  the  ceiling  of  the  cellar,  crawl  be- 
tween the  joists  of  the  building,  and  drop  himself  full 
ten  feet  on  the  inside.  He  however  surmounted  every 
obstacle,  and  procured  the  wine.  On  his  return  to  the 
kitchen  with  four  or  five  bottles,  curiosity  prompted  him 
to  wait  awhile  at  the  door  before  he  opened  it  to  ascer- 
tain what  his  little  visiter  was  about.  He  heard  a  noise 
like  a  draught  through  a  furnace,  and  thought  he  saw 
fire  and  smoke  pouring  through  the  pannels  of  the  door. 
It  was  some  time  before  he  recovered  sufficient  courage 
to  enter,  and  then  only,  after  the  door  had  been  opened 
by  the  little  gentleman. 

"Have you  glasses?"  said  he,  surveying  the  apart- 
ment, where  none  were  to  be  seen,  and  Fairagio  having 
already  commenced  pouring  the  precious  liquid  into  a 
cup,  he  added  '*  I  do  not  like  to  drink  wine  from  a  tea 
cup." 

"  Glasses — glasses,  I — we — no— yes — yes,  plenty  of 
them,"  and  off  he  started  to  another  apartment  for 
glasses. 

'*Now  we'll  have  it,'*  said  the  little  gentleman;  "wine 
is  good  for  soul  and  body.  Tve  seen  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  shepherdesses  intoxicated  at  one  time  upon  a 
mountain  in  Arcadia." 

"  They  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  drinking  wine  to  the 
full,  I  suppose." 

"O,  it's  no  uncommon  thing — women  love  wine,  and 
they're  the  best  amateurs  of  <a«<«, — but  here's  a  health 
to  Pythagoras,  (turning  off  a  glass,)  a  man  of  more 
affected  modesty  than  sound  judgment,  but  wiihal  a 
tolerably  clever  sort  of  a  fellow :  I  used  to  like  him,  and 
helped  him  to  invent  the  word  phUosopher — it  was  a 
species  of  hypocrisy  in  us  both.  I  never  repented  it, 
however,  and  have  found  it  of  much  service  to  me,  in 
my  adventures  upon  this  ugly  world." 

"  You  invented  the  word  philosopher.  I  thought  it 
was  in  existence  from  the  beginning  of  time ;  inventor 
of  words,  good  gracious!  what  an  employment;  now 
if  I  may  be  so  bold,  what  business  do  you  follow  7" 

"O,  it's  no  matter.    Pythagoras  was  a  pretty  good 
kind  of  a  man,  and" — 
"  I  never  heard  of  him ;  who  was  he  any  how  7" 


"  Ha !  ha !  ha !  you've  much  to  learn — Pythagoras 
was  a  hypocrite,  but  he  gained  an  immortality  by  it." 

"How?" 

"  How  7  why  if  youVebraintf  enough  to  undentand, 
I'll  tell  you.  The  lisarned  before  his  day  were  called 
£0$0£,  that  is,  wite,  what  they  really  were ;  but  pro- 
fessing not  to  like  the  appellation,  and  through  my  in- 
strumentality I  must  confess,  fori  suggested  it,  proposed 
that  they  should  be  called  <I>IA02:  the  friend,  SO^IAS 
oj  Uaming,  hence  the  word  pkilosopker :  but  it's  no  differ- 
ence ;  names  we  arbitrary  at  any  rate,  and  I  like  Py- 
thagoras about  us  well  as  any  of  his  cotemporaries ; 
they  were  all  deceitful,  fond  of  flattery,  and  as  jealous 
a  set  of  villains  as  ever  tried  to' rival  each  other  out  of 
fame.  Did*nt  they  all  imitate  each  other  in  some  things, 
and  at  the  same  time  swear  that  they  differed,  and  each 
was  the  founder  of  his  own  especial  system,  which  was 
distinct  and  separate  from  the  rest,  when  the  real  truth 
was,  they  had  all  only  parts  of  the  same  system  ;  and 
by  their  rivalry  and  meanness  in  keeping  the  parts  dis- 
tinct, for  fear  of  losing  a  little  of  what  they  thought  was 
glory,  they  have  prevented  the  world  from  understand- 
ing them  ever  since.  I  like  hypocrisy,  but  I  like  it  on 
a  large  scale.  Your  grovelling  hypocrite  has'nt  a  soul 
big  enough  to  burn.  Man  is  only  a  half-made  creature 
at  besL  If  I  had  the  making  of  him,  Td — but  you're 
asleep,"  said  he,  looking  up  at  Farragio  who  was  nod- 
ding over  his  wine.  "  My  long  discourse  has  wearied 
you." 

Farragio  started.  "No — ^O!  no— not — ^not  asleep. 
I  was  thinking  that — thinking  how  that — ^I  wondered 
how  you  liked  the  wine." 

"Very  much,  very  much;  that^sgood  wine— here, 
try  this,  it's  better  than  yours."  Farragio  drank  of  the 
little  gentleman's  glass,  and  soon  felt  the  effects  of  the 
draught  upon  his  brain.  He  fancied  himself  a  lord :  his 
guest  persuaded  him  he  was  one,  and  a  far  better  roaa 
than  his  master.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  springing  upon  his 
feet  at  the  mention  of  his  master's  name — "  and  1  swear 
by  all  the  horrors  of  my  servitude,  that  I  will  soon  con- 
vince him  of  my  superiority."  The  effort  Tvas  too 
much  for  his  relaxed  muscles,  and  he  fell  full  length 
upon  the  floor.  The  little  gentleman  very  carefully 
assisted  him  in  rising,  and  handing  him  to  a  chair^  pre- 
sented another  glass  to  his  lips.  He  pledged  his  soul  in 
the  bumper,  and  reeled  a  second  time  to  tlie  floor.  It 
was  now  past  midnight,  and  the  little  gentleman  thought 
he  had  better  retire  ;  he  did  so,  during  the  insensibility 
of  Farragio,  and  left  him  to  repose  "  alone  in  his  giory." 

In  ihe  morning  Farragio  awoke  sober,  but  his  head 
ached  violently ;  the  lamp  was  still  burning,  and  was 
the  first  thing  to  remind  him  of  his  last  night's  revel 
After  his  surprise  had  abated,  he  examined  the  apart- 
ment to  ascertain  if  the  little  gentleman  had  taken  any 
thing  away  with  him ;  he  had  left  many  of  his  master's 
fine  dishes,  and  some  silver  spoons,  in  the  kitchen, ^and 
felt  anxious  for  their  safety.  Every  thing  was  safe,  and 
he  pronounced  the  little  stranger  honest.  In  looking 
around  he  discovered  a  strange  impression  upon  the 
floor,  the.print  of  afoot,  circular,  except  at  one  point, 
where  it  branched  out  into  four  distinct  toes,  all  of  a 
size — the  foot  wa^  about  three  inches  in  diameter. 
"  Hang  the  rascal,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  knew  he  bad  one 
short  leg,  but  had  I  known  he  was  barefoot  I  would  have 
given  him  lodgings  in  the  sewer." — "/»  the  wwtr"  was 
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audibly  echoed,  and  Farragio  rushed  from  ihe  room. 
The  bell  of  bis  master's  chamber  rang.  It  reminded 
him  that  he  was  still  a  slave,  and  he  went  up  cursing 
his  fate  and  vowing  an  eternity  of  revenge. 

For  two  or  three  day s  the  little  gentleman  kept  his 
disUmce,  and  Fanagio  bore  the  wine  and  its  etceteras  to 
his  fflaster's  table  unnoolestedi  save  by  the  discontented 
tpiriuhat  struggled  in  his  bosom,  and  brooded  over  the 
deadly  purpose  it  had  given  birth  to.    Farragio  felt 
himself  to  be  the  meanest  of  ^aves,  but  he  possessed 
an  ambition  superior  to  his  servitude.    His  intercourse 
with  his  little  mysterious  visiter,  if  it  had  failed  to  teach 
him  the  meaning  of  philosophy,  had  learned  him  to 
philosophize.    "  If,"  said  he,  "  I  am  to  wear  the  chain 
that  binds  me  to  my  master's  service,  why  do  the  feel- 
ing of  my  bosom  prompt  me  to  despise  it  ?    When  I 
was  yoQog,  I  was  happy  in  the  yoke  I  wore,  but  years 
hate  brought  another  feeling,  and  I  despise  the  yoke, 
and  hate— Aote  the  hand  that  fixed  it  on  me.    My 
curses  cannot  reach  the  mother  that  was  so  heartless  as 
to  nuke  merchandize  of  her  child,  but  my  revenge  shall 
fall  on  Inchole^,  my  master — masttr,  despicable  word — 
and  if  it  must  exist.  Til  be  master  and  Incholese,  aye 
locboiese,  shall  be  my  slave ;  the  hand  of  death  can 
hold  him  passive  at  my  feet.    Deep  and  deadly  as  my 
hate,  shall  be  the  revenge  I  seek— and  by  my  soul  I 
swear!"— A  voice  repeated  "  thy  soul !"  and  the  little 
gentleman  in  black  was  before  him.  Farragio,  provoked 
beyond  endurance  at  his  intrusion,  bit  the  blood  from 
his  lip  with  rage,  and  attempted  to  hurl  him  from  his 
presence ;  thrice  he  essayed  to  seize  him  by  the  throat, 
but  ihrice  he  eluded  the  grasp,  and  the  foaming  Farragio 
beat  upon  the  empty  air ;  wearied  with  his  exertion  he 
sought  a  moment's  respite  and  sunk  upon  a  chair. 

"  It's  my  turn  now,"  said  the  little  gentleman,  "and 
your  fury,  my  dear  fellow,  will  quickly  give  place  to 
repentance.  Go— faithless  to  thy  oath — wait  still  upon 
thy  master."  For  three  days  and  nights  the  figure  of 
the  Utile  gentleman,  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  l^ept  before 
hiffl;  it  was  beside  him  at  his  meals,  and  floated  in  the 
wine  be  carried  to  the  hall.  In  every  drop  that  sparkled 
u)  the  goblet  the  little  figure  swam — ^his  threadbare  coat 
and  dub  foot  were  outlined  in  admirable  distinctness, 
and  the  contumelious  smile  that  followed  the  threat  he 
made  in  the  kitchen,  played  upon  his  lips  in  insupport- 
able perfection :  the  figure  was  shadowed  in  the  tea  he 
drank  and  seemed  tangible  in  the  empty  dish ;  it  clung 
like  vermin  to  his  clothes,  was  under  his  feet  at  every 
step,  dangled  pendulous  from  his  nose  and  was  snugly 
stowed  away  in  both  its  nostrils.  Farragio  felt  him  con- 
tinually craw  ling  upon  the  epidermis  of  his  arms  and  legs, 
and  carried  him  between  his  fingers  and  his  toes.  The 
figure  danced  in  visible  shadow  upon  the  very  expres- 
sions ibat  fell  from  his  lips,  and  roosted  in  number  as  an 
army  upon  the  tester  of  his  bed.  Did  the  bell  of  his 
master  summon  him  to  his  chamber,  or  the  hall,  the 
figure,  large  as  life,  was  in  the  door  way  to  impede  his 
passage ;  if  he  went  to  either  place,  it  was  between  him 
and  bis  master  or  with  whomsoever  else  he  was  engaged. 
His  goings  out  and  his  comings  in,  his  lyings  down  and 
his  risings  up,  were  all  molested  by  this  singular  Pro- 
tean thing,  which,  though  always  the  same  figure, 
accommodated  itself  to  any  size.  If  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  any  of  the  furniture  of  his  kitchen,  or  felt  in  his 
pocket  for  his  penknife  or  his  toothpick,  his  fingers  were 


sure  to  encounter  the  elastic  contour  of  his  accommo- 
dating but  most  uncomfortable  companion.  Oo  the 
third  day  his  torment  was  excruciating,  and  the  poor 
wretch  seemed  about  to  expire  in  unsuflferable  misery. 
"  Wretch  that  I  ami"  he  exclaimed,  when  alone  in  his 
nether  apartment — "  Wretch  that  I  am,  born  to  misfor- 
tune and  tormented  while  living  by  the  execrable  brood 
of  hell."  "  ExeerMe  brood  of  heU!^  sang  the  little  gen- 
tleman with  a  most  musical  sneer,  as  he  rolled  from  all 
parts  of  the  body  of  his  victim  and  appeared  in  propria 
persona  before  him. 

"I  meant  no  oflfence,"  roared  the  afifrighted  Farragio. 
"  Nor  is  it  taken  as  such,"  replied  his  polite  tormentor, 
who  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  pleasant  humor,  accom- 
panying every  word  with  a  most  condescending  smile. 
Farragio  stammered  out  "  1  was— you  know  when — 
sir — you  are  acquain — that  is  you— you  remember — 
remember  the  advice  you  gave  me  on  the  night  when — 
I  sa — ^you  said  I  ought  to  be  re — re — ^rev" — 
"Revenged." 
"  Exactly." 
«  To  blood." 

"  Aye,  and  more  than  blood." 
"What  I  would  you  touch  the  soul  ?" 
"  Yes,  and  punish  it  forever." 
"Would  you  have  it  transformed  to  millions  of  ani- 
malculae,  each  to  teem  with  life,  and  sensation  the  moat 
acute,  and  continued  in  pain  throughout  eternity  ?" 

"  Aye,  and  longer,  and  for  such  sweet  revenge  I'd 
punish  my  own  soul  with  his." 

"Meet  me  to-morrow  night,  we'll  fix  it;  success  is 
certain." 

Farragio  hesitated,  he  was  afraid  of  his  accomplice ; 
more  than  once  he  had  suspected  the  smell  of  brim- 
stone, and  would  have  given  worlds  to  be  relieved  from 
such  acquaintanceship. 

"Meet  me  to-morrow  night,"  repeated  the  impatient 
little  gentleman  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  / 

"At  what  hour?" 
"  Nine." 

Farragio  was  about  to  offer  an  excuse,  but  the  threiK- 
ening  aspect  of  his  companion,  and  the  remembrance  of 
his  misery  warned  him  to  acquiesce.  He  replied  "Til 
meet  you,"  and  the  little  gentleman  disappeared. 

At  nine  the  confederates  met,  punctual  to  their  en- 
gagement. Farragio  was  there  through  fear,  the  little 
stranger  to  effect  some  deeply  hidden  purpose.  They 
talked  of  science  and  the  arts,  of  philosophers,  philo- 
sophy and  religion.  The  little  gentleman  appeared  to 
be  perfect  master,  of  every  subject,  and  astonished 
Farragio  with  his  loquacity.  He  drank  wine,  and  was 
much  more  familiar  then  at  any  previous  visit;  he  sang, 
danced  and  left  the  impression  of  his  foot  as  before. 
Farragio  had  prepared  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
guest,  and  for  two  hours  they  rioted  in  the  profusion  of 
sweetmeats  and  wine,  furnished  from  the  sideboard  and 
cellar  of  Incholese.  At  length  said  the  little  gentleman, 
"  Mr.  Farragio,  I  am  happy  of  your  acquaintance." 

"Not  at  all,"  answered  Farragio,  whose  vanity  had 
been  considerably  excited. 
"  And  you  shall  be  happy  of  mine." 
"  And  if  my  revenge  shall  be  fully  and  entirely  gra- 
tified, ril  thank  you  from  my  soul." 
"  And  with  your  soul." 
"  With  all  my  soul." 
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"  Then  we  are  friends  for  ever.  Utter  me-^I n  a  short 
time  Incholese  will  hold  a  magnificeni  entertainment ; 
nothing  like  it  haa  ever  happened  Id  Venice  ^noe  I  have 
been  interested  for  the  welfare  of  lis  people.  The  great 
hali  will  ba  crowded  with  visiters^Hhe  four  splendid 
chandeliers  will  be  lighted,  and  withont  doubt  the  hall 
shall  glitter  more  brilliant  than  the  jewelled  cavern  of 
Aladdin.  The  beautiful,  the  young,  the  gay,  will  be 
there,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  merriment  old  age  will 
forget  its  infirmities  and  leap  like  youth.  The  old, 
however,  will  get  weary  and  retire.  When  the  Doge 
and  his  attendants  have  gone,  pour  ihe  contents  of  this 
vial  into  the  wine  you  carry  up,  and  the  morning  will 
afford  your  heart  a  brimming  revenge.  Venice  is  just 
restored  to  tranquillity ;  the  plot  of  the  foolish  Bed  mar 
and  his  more  foolish  associates  has  failed,  and  the  rea- 
son why  I  will  tell  you — it  was,  because  I  was  not 
consulted ;  the  conspirators  relied  in  their  own  cunning 
and  strength  and  were  justly  disappointed.  The  guar- 
dian genius  of  this  republic  and  of  all  republics  can  be 
overcome,  and  prostrated  by  a  power  not  inferior  to  my 
own,  but  times  and  seasons  and  circumstances  must  be 
consulted  if  even  I  succeed.  Our  little  plot  is  of  far  less 
import,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Doge  and  a  few 
of  the  high  officers  if  e  can  sweep  the  hall.  Be  firm  to 
the  purpose.  Give  them  the  contents  of  the  vial  in  their 
wine,  and  in  three  nights  afler  I  will  show  you  the 
souls  of  all,  and  then  you  may  roll  in  vengeance  for 
y  ourwrongs.  Farewell,  Farragio ;  remember  to  follow 
strictly  my  injunctions."  It  was  past  midnight,  and 
without  anoUier  word  the  little  gentleman  took  his 
leave. 

Time  rolled  heavily  along,  and  nothing  but  the  bustle 
of  preparation  enabled  Farragio  to  endure  its  tardi- 
ness. 

The  eventful  evening  came.  The  Doge  with  the 
members  of  the  Senate  and  their  wives,  and  many  dis- 
tinguished citizens  and  tlieir  families,  graced  the  sump- 
tuous ferist.  Comino,  according  to  promise,  led  in  the 
beautiful  Glorianna.  The  chandeliers  blazed  like  jasper 
iti  the  sunbeams,  and  threw  additional  charms  from 
their  lustre  around  the  '*  fairest  of  the  fair.**  She 
walked  amid  their  light — proud  as  the  Egyptian  queen 
whose  beauty  made  slaves  of  kings  and  brought  con- 
querors at  her  feeL  Lightly  went  the  revel  on  ;  song 
and  wine  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession  ;  each 
guest  seemed  gayest  of  (be  gny,  and  gave  heart  and 
Boul  to  the  bewitching  joy. 

The  Doge  retired,  the  elder  citizens  soon  followed  ; 
one  by  one  they  dropped  off  till  youth  alone  was  left  to 
roll  the  revel  anthem  on — and  loud  and  long  it  rang,  till 
merry  peals  broke  on  the  morning's  verge. 

Farragio,  true  to  his  hellish  purpose,  mingled  the  con- 
tents of  the  vial  with  the  wine.  All  drank — and  as  if 
by  the  power  of  enchantment  were  hurried  on  to  doom. 

In  the  morning,  smiles  were  on  their  marble  lips. 
Incholese  sat  like  one  rapt  in  ectsacy,  and  Glorianna*s 
fingers  were  still  upon  the  harp  whose  melody  had. 
charmed  the  host  to  bliss— -a  silent  throng  they  lingered 
there. 

The  little  gentleman  was  also  true  to  his  appoint- 
ment— in  three  days  he  showed  to  Farragio  the  souls 
of  his  enemies.  But  his  own  looked  from  its  infernal 
abode  upon  those — in  a  place  of  less  torment  than  the 
bottomless  abyss  that  foamed  its  fury  upon  him. 


A  LEAF  F^OM  MY  SCRAP  BOOK. 

My  friend  Bob  for  the  moat  part  made  verses  io  oom- 
mendation  of  the  eyes  and  cheeks  of  Betty  JManning. 
Afler  her  death,  however,  he  at  times  left  these  to  the 
worm,  and  wrote  upon  other  matters. 

One  thhog  for  which  Bob  was  renowned  was  his  dis- 
regard of  everything  like  accuracy  in  his  literary  state- 
ments, and  in  his  quotations  from  books.  I  find  the 
following  singular  note  appended  to  a  little  poem  which 
with  many  others,  fell  to  my  care  at  his  death. 

'*  The  fiight  of  the  Uuma  is  in  so  rarified  an  atroo»- 
phere,  that  blood  oozes  from  its  pores ;  its  plumage  is 
constantly  colored  with  iL  The  eyes,  too,  of  this  com- 
rade of  the  clouds,  unlike  those  of  the  eagle  or  hawk, 
have  a  sorrowful  and  lack  lustre  appearance." — Spix, 

Bob  must  have  found  this  note  on  the  same  page  with 
the  description  of  the  ^'Chowcfaowtow."  But  that  is 
no  business  of  mine. 

The  verses  to  which  the  above  Dote  was  appended 
were  headed  **  The  HumaJ" 

Mark  how  the  sun  flush  dyelh 

Earth  and  sky ! 
Bravely  yon  Huma  flyeth 

Lone  and  high. 
Thine  is  a  flight  of  glory 
Bold  bird  of  the  bosom  gory, 
And  mournful  eye ! — what  story 

Hath  that  eye? 
What  tale  of  sorrow  telleth 

That  bosom  ?— Hark ! 
In  yon  high  bright  breast  dwelleth 

Pain  low  and  dark. 
O  is  it  not  thus  ever 

With  human  bard  ? 
His  wings  of  glory  quiver 

By  no  mist  marred ; 
The  clouds*  high  path  he  shareth, 
His  breast  to  heaven  he  bareth — 
And  a  regal  hue  it  weareth — 

But — dark  reward  ! 
^Tis  blood  his  breast  that  staineth — 

His  own  hot  blood. 
Over  thought's  high  realm  he  reigneth 

His  heart  his  food. 


THE  CORPUS  JURIS. 

The  "  Corjnts  JurU^**  which  is  written  hi  Latin,  has 
never  been  translated  into  any  living  tongue ;  yet  it  is 
the  basis  of  law  in  nearly  all  Europe  and  America,  h 
was  written  by  Tribonien,  Theophilus,  Dorotbeus,  sod 
John,  and  although  called  The  Roman  Law,  is  in  noth- 
ing Roman  but  the  name.  It  is  in  four  poirta— Institu- 
tes, Pandects  or  Digests,  The  Code,  and  The  Norel 
Law.  This  celebrated  book  is  full  of  pedantry,  and 
abounds  in  the  most  whimsical  platitudes.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  chapter,  "  De  patria  potestate,** '  The  father 
loses  his  authority  over  the  son  in  many  ways,  firstly, 
when  the  father  dies,  secondly,  when  the  son  dies,'  &c. 
There  is  a  Greek  Tersion  of  the  Institutes  by  Angehis 
Politianas. 
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A  LOAN  TO  THE  MESSENGER. 

KO,  m. 

The  ibUowinff  k  from  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  talent, 
whoK  main  fikult  is  indolence*  He  gave  it  me  for  my 
eoUectaoo,  where  I  belieye  it  has  slumbered  until  now, 
uiee  iiB  ooDoeptioQ.  I  thiok  it  a  very  pretty  song,  and 
hope  it  will  be  a  favorite  with  your  readers,  to  whom  I 
icod  it  for  May.  J.  f.  o. 

TO .. — . 

Come,  fill  the  bowl, — 'twin  win  a  smile 
To  glad  once  more  your  drooping  brow. 

Nor  scorn  the  spell  that  can  beguile         ^ 
One  thought  from  all  that  wrings  you  now  ! 

For  who,  in  worlds  so  sad  as  this, 

Would  lose  e'en  momentary  bliss? 

Come,— touch  the  harp, — ^its  notes  will  bring 

At  least  a  wreck  of  happier  years, — 
Tiw  songs  our  childhood,  used  to  sin^ — 

Its  artless  joys,— its  simple  tears. 
How  blessed,  if  weeping  could  restore  • , 

Those  bright  glad  days  that  come  no  more ! 

Then  touch  the  harp !  and  frtt  and  fast 
The  tears  I  fain  would  weep  shall  flow : 

And  fill  the  bowl !  the  last,  the  last! 
Then  hack  to  JUfe's  deceitful  show  ! 

And  waste  no  more  a  single  tear 
On  Life»  whose  joys  are  sold  so  dear  I 

GEORGE  LUMT. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

•I  Lteturt  on  German  Literature^  being  a  Sketch  of  its 
kutanffnm  its  origin  to  the  present  day,  delivered  by  re- 
fseit,  be/ore  the  Mhenaum  Society  of  Btdttmare,  on  the 
Wtkof  FArutary  1836,  by  Gkosge  H.  CALVBaT,  Trans- 
Uter  •/  Sehiller^s  Dm  Carlos :  now  first  puiUished, 

A  nation's  literature  is  the  embodied  expression  of 
its  mind.  That  in  a  people,  there  be  impulse,  depth, 
individuality  enough  to  give  clear  utterance  to  its 
thoughts,  passions,  and  aspirations,  and  that  these 
liave  the  distinctness  and  consistency  necessary  to 
BMold  ihem  into  definite  forms,  denotes  a  degree  of 
neatal  endowment  and  cultivation  traceable  in  but  few 
of  the  nations  of  whose  history  we  have  record.  But 
few  have  attained  to  the  creation  and  enjoyment  of  a 
literatm:  Regions  of  the  globe  there  are,  whole  con- 
tinaits  indeed  of  iu  surfiice,  hitherto  inhabited  by  races 
of  men,  who,  like  the  cotemporaneous  generations  of 
brute  animals,  have  only  lived  and  died,  leaving  behind 
them  nought  but  a  tradition  of  their  existence, — com- 
monities,  in  which  the  essentially  human  was  too  feebly 
devebped  to  erect  the  brain-built  structures,  which, 
while  they  preserve  and  refine  the  spirit  whence  they 
sriae,  from  it  derive  the  indestructible  character  that 
perpetoates  them,  as  honorable  monuments  of  the  past, 
and  for  the  present  ever-open  temples  whither  the  wise 
lesort  for  wonhip  and  inspiration. 

Oat  of  the  darkness  that  envelops  all  else  of  the 
primeval  ages,  the  words  of  the  Jewish  writera  shine 
spoQ  the  minds  of  every  successive  generation  as 
brightly  and  fixedly  as  do  the  stars  from  the  mysteri- 


ous heavens  upon  the  shifting  appearances  of  our  shal- 
low earth ;  and  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  stand, 
the  sole  human  relics  of  eldest  time,  as  lofty  objects  of 
"admiration  to  tha  literary  as  they  are  of  wonder  to  the 
religious.  Of  tho  architectural  and  sculptural  creationa 
of  the  gifted  Greeks,  embodied  in  perishable  marble, 
but  a  few  fragments  have  been  saved  from  the  con- 
suming breath  o(  time ;  but  in  the  poet's  lines,  fresh 
and  perfect,  lives  the  spirit  which  produced  them.  As 
audible  and  musical  as  is  to-day  the  murmur  upon  the 
Chian  shore  of  the  same  waves  to  which  Homer  listen- 
ed, is  still  the  sound  of  Grecian  song,  imparting  through 
our  ears  as  deep  and  new  a  pleasure  as  it  did  to  those 
who  fought  at  Salamis.  The  conquests  Caesar  made 
with  his  sword,  a  few  centuries  wiped  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  but  time  has  not  touched  and  cannot  touch 
those  of  his  pen ;  and,  though  the  language  wherein 
the  imperial  chiefs  of  Rome  gave  orders  to  the  prostrate 
world,  has  passed  from  the  mouths  of  men,  so  long  as 
they  shall  value  beauty  and  wisdom,  will  the  cherished 
lines  of  Tacitus  and  of  Virgil  be  reproduced  for  their 
enjoyment. 

Of  the  many  nations  of  antiquity,  these  three  are  tho 
only  ones  that  possessed  enough  of  mind  to  have  each 
a  distinct  literature. 

Within  a  much  shorter  space  of  time  than  elapsed 
between  the  birth  of  Moses  and  the  birth  of  Seneca, 
have  grown  up  to  the  maturity  needed  for  the  cultiva* 
tion  of  letters,,  double  the  number  of  modern  nations, 
separately  formed  out  of  the  depositee  of  northern 
hordes,  who,  overrunning  central  and  southern  Europe, 
settled  upon  the  mouldering  strata  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, infusing  apparently  by  their  mixture  with  tho 
conquered  people,  a  new  vigor  into  the  inhabitants  of 
these  regions.  As  the  states  of  modem  Europe  data 
their  origin  from  the  confused  period  of  this  conquest, 
so  does  the  literature  of  each  trace  its  birth  to  the  same, 
presenting  in  its  history  a  bright  and  elaborate  picture, 
standing  forth  on  a  rude  and  dark  back  ground. 

Notable  among  them,  for  the  deptli  and  nature  of  its 
foundations,  for  the  character  of  the  influences  which 
affected  its  progress,  for  the  richness  ^nd  fullness  of  its 
late  development,  and  for  its  present  power  upon  tho 
general  mind  of  the  human  race,  is  the  literature  of 
Germany.  Little  more  than  a  sketch  of  its  history  is 
all  that  I  can  on  this  occasion  undertake. 

In  order  to  present  to  your  minds  an  outline  whereby 
will  be  rendered  easier  the  following  of  its  courae  from 
its  rise  to  the  present  day,  I  will,  in  the  firat  place,  label 
three  great  epochs  in  its  progress,  with  the  names  which 
made  them  epochs.  Of  the  first,  however,  can  be  given 
but  the  name  of  the  work,  that  of  its  auihor  being  un- 
known. I  allude  to  the  ^nbehmgenUedj  the  Song  of  the 
Nibelungen,  the  great  Epic  of  the  Germans,  written 
about  the  beginning  of  the  thiileenth  century,  more 
than  a  hundred  yean  before  the  birth  of  Chaucer. 
Luther  makes  the  second  epoch,  and  Gk)ethe  represents 
the  third.  We  have  here  a  period  embracing  six  hun- 
dred yean.  But  long  before  the  production  of  the 
Jfibetungeniiedf  and  the  cotemporaneous  lyrical  poetry, 
lettera  were  cultivated  in  Germany  and  books  written, 
which,  though  containing  nothing  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion, deserve  to  be  considered  and  respected  as  bold 
forerunners,  that  fitted  the  Germans  to  value  the  singera 
of  the  Nibelungen  period,  while  for  these  they  cultivated 
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the  language  into  the  degree  of  flexibility  and  fullness 
required  for  the  medium  of  poetry,  Charlemagne,  who 
in  the  eighth  century,  conquered  and  converted  Ger- 
many to  Christianity,  established  schools  in  the  mon- 
asteries, caused  to  be  collected  the  ancient  songs  and 
laws,  ordered  the  preaching  to  be  in  German,  and  had 
translations  made  from  Latin.  As  the  immediate  result 
of  this  beginning,  chronicles  and  translations  in  verse  of 
the  Bible,  were  written  by  the  inmates  of  monasteries 
daring  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries. 

The  first  period  of  German  literature,  I  have  named 
after  the  ^bdungenlied,  a  work  which  is  not  only  the 
greatest  of  its  age,  but  stands  alone  and  unapproached 
as  a  national  epic  in  the  literature  of  all  modern  Europe. 
This  period  is  commonly  called  the  Swabian,  from  the 
influence  of  the  Swabian  line  of  emperors,  who  com- 
menced to  reign  as  emperors  of  Germany  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  who,  by  their  zealous  and  judicious  en- 
couragement of  letters,  mode  the  Swabian  dialect  pre- 
vail over  the  Franconian,  which  had  hitherto  been  pre- 
dominant. In  the  Swabian  dialect  is  written  the  Song 
of  the  Nibelungen,  which,  like  the  Iliad — according  to 
the  well  supported  theory  of  the  great  German  phi- 
lologist Wolfi^— is  wrought  into  a  compact  whole  out  of 
the  traditions,  songs  and  ballads,  current  at  the  time  of 
its  coipposition.  The  name  Nibelungen,  is  that  of  a 
powerful  Burgundian  tribe,  whose  tragic  fate  is  the 
subject  of  the  poem.  Nibelungen  is  obviously  a  name 
derived  from  the  northern  mythology,  and  is  transferred 
to  the  Burgundiann,  when  these  get  possession  of  the 
fatal  Nibelungen  hoard  of  treasure.  The  time  is  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  the  scene  is  on  the  Rhine  and  after- 
wards on  the  frontier  of  Hungary  and  Austria. 

Chriemhild,  a  beautiful  daughter  of  a  king  of  the 
Burgundians,  is  wooed  and  won  by  Siegfried,  a  prince 
of  Netherlands,  who  possesses  an  invisible  doak,  a 
sword  of  magic  power,  the  inexhaustible  hoard  of  the 
Nibelungen,  and,  like  Achilles,  is  invulnerable  except 
in  one  spot  Brunhild,  a  princess,  endowed,  too,  with 
supernatural  qualities,  weds  at  the  same  time  king 
Gunther,  Chriemhild*s  brother;  having  been  won  by 
force  by  Gunther,  aided  by  Siegfried.  Jealousy  and 
discord  grow  up  between  the  two  princesses,  and  reach 
such  a  pitch,  that  Brunhild  plots  against  the  life  of 
Siegfried,  and  has  him  treacherously  assassinated  by 
the  brothers  of  his  wife,  who  wound  him  through  the 
vulnerable  spot  between  his  shoulders.  After  years  of 
grief,  during  which  she  harbors  designs  of  vengeance, 
Chriemhild  accepts,  as  a  means  of  avenging  her  wrongs, 
the  offer  of  the  hand  of  Etzel,  king  of  the  Huns,  the 
Attila  of  history,  and  leaving  Gunther*s  court,  accom- 
panies Etzel  to  Hungary.  Hither,  after  a  time,  she 
invites  with  his  champions,  Gunther,  who  in  the  face 
of  dark  forebodings,  accepts  the  invitation,  and  with  a 
chosen  army  of  Nibelungen,  comes  to  Etzel's  court, 
where  by  Chnemhild*s  contrivance,  he  and  all  his 
band  are  enclosed  in  an  immenae  Minster  vad  thecein 
slain. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  story  of  this  poem,  which 
consists  of  thi^y-nine  books,  or  Adventures,  as  they  are 
called,  extending  to  nearly  ten  thousand  lines.  Over 
the  whole  hangs  the  dark  northern  mythology,  under 
whose  mysterious  influences  the  action  proceeds.  The 
narrative  is  full  of  life  and  picturesque  beauty.  The 
story  is  developed  with  life-like  truth  and  sequence, 


and  with  a  unity  of  design  unsurpassed  io  any  poetic 
work.  Najf  simplicity  and  tragic  grandeur  unite  to 
give  it  attraction. 

At  the  time  when  the  song  of  the  Nibelungen  was 
written,  Germany  was  richer  than  any  European  coqd- 
try  in  poetic  literature.  Besides  this  great  Epic,  many 
poems  of  an  epic  character  were  written,  relating,  in 
addition  to  national  themes,  to  Charlemagne  and  his 
knights,  King  Arthur  and  his  round  table,  and  others 
noted  in  the  times  of  chivalry.  There  too  flourished 
the  Jtftnnmnger,  that  is,  love-singers,  numbers  of  them 
knights  and  gentlemen,  who,  in  imitation  of  the  Trou- 
badours of  southern  France,  cultivated  poetry  and  sang 
of  love  and  war.  '  The  characteristics  of  the  Jdtnnelitder, 
or  love  songs,  are  simplicity,  truth,  and  earnestness  of 
feeling,  joined  with  beautiful  descriptions  of  nature. 
The  golden  age  of  German  romantic  poetry,  was  in  the 
beginnitig  of  the  thirteenth  century.  After  the  fall  of 
the  HohensbaufiTen  family  from  the  imperial  tlirone  in 
the  middle  of  this  century,  anarchy  and  civil  war  pre- 
vailed for  a  time  in  Germany.  The  nobility,  given  up 
to  petty  warfare,  soon  fell  back  from  the  state  of  com- 
parative culture  to  which,  by  devotion  to  poetry,  tbey 
had  ascended,  into  rudeness  and  grossness. 

Meanwhile  the  towns,  particularly  the  imperial  cities, 
which  were  directly  under  the  emperor,  were  growing 
into  importance.  In  these  the  civilization  of  the  age 
centered.  To'  them  too.  Poetry  fled  for  preservation, 
and,  deserted  by  nobles,  took  refuge  with  mechanics. 
And  in  a  spirit  that  cannot  be  too  warmly  praised,  was 
she  welcomed.  Zealously  and  earnestly  did  the  worthy 
shoemakers,  and  carpenters  of  Nuenberg,  Augsburg, 
Strasburg,  and  other  towns  betake  themselves  to  read- 
ing poetry,  and  writing  verse, — for  with  all  their  good 
will  and  zeal  and  laborious  endeavors,  they  could  pro- 
duce only  a  mechanical  imitation  of  their  predecessors 
Nevertheless,  much  good  did  they  do.  For  carrying  on 
the  business  of  verse-making,  they  formed  theroseJves 
into  guilds  or  associations,  on  tht  principle  of  ihr^se 
established  by  the  different  trades :  hence  their  name  of 
master-singers,  an  apprenticeship  being  required  for  ad- 
mission into  the  guild.  ,  So  respectable  and  so  much  re- 
spected were  these  associations,  that  knights  and  priests 
did  hot  disdain  to  belong  to  them.  Thus  did  the  mas- 
ter-singers, though  ungifted  with  the  soul  of  poetry 
which  animated  the  Minnesingers,  keep  alive  the  love 
of  literature  and  preserve  as  it  were  its  body.  Their 
most  prosperous  period  was  in  the  16th  century,  when 
several  of  their  number  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Ger- 
man Drama,  and  by  their  writings,  particularly  the  sa- 
tirical, contributed  to  pn^pare  the  German  mind  for  the 
influence  of  Luther.  Especially  distinguished  were  men 
with  the  unmusical  names  of  Hans  Folks,  Hans  Rosen- 
pliit,  and  Hans  Sacks.  The  last, — an  idustrious  shoe- 
maker who  still  found  time  to  write  numberless  dramas, 
not  without  wit,  spirit  and  invention, — still  holds  ao 
honorable  place  in  German  Literature. 

During  the  same  period,  the  result  of  th'e  tendency  to 
intellectual  developement  then  manifested  throngbout 
Europe, — were  first  founded  in  Gkrmanic  Universities. 
The  oldest  is  that  of  Prague,  established  by  Charles  IV 
in  1345.  In  imitation  of  it,  that  of  Heidelberg  was 
founded  in  1386;  and  in  the  following  century  they 
multiplied  all  over  Germany.  Their  effects  were  for  a 
time  injurious.  By  introducing  Latin,  they  brouglit  con- 
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tempi  apoo  the  natiTe  languagei  »nd  as  a  consequence, 
cootempt  also  upon  native  poetry.  This  influencejasted 
ODtil  within  leas  than  a  century  of  the  present  time.  It 
is  only  indeed  fifty  years  since  the  practice,  for  a  long 
while  nniTenal,  of  lecturing  in  Latin,  was  entirely 
disused  in  the  univenities  of  Oermany.  As  the  uni- 
Teraities  roae,  literature  sank.  Latin  usurped  the  place 
of  German :  scholastic  philosophy,  theology,  jurispru- 
dence, and  medicine  with  its  kindred  studies,— for,  as 
yet  there  was  no  science,  engrossed  these  seats  of  men- 
tal labor.  But  even  in  the  early  stage  of  their  existence, 
while  delving  blindly  at  veins,  many  of  them  not  des- 
tined ever  to  yield  a  precious  metal,  they  have  a  claim 
to  be  regarded  with  honor  and  thankfulness,  not  only 
as  the  sources  of  so  much  after-fertility,  but  that  within 
their  walls  was  disciplined  and  instructed,  and  stored 
with  the  manifold  learning  which,  made  more  fearful  its 
gigantic  powers,  that  mind  whose  startling  flashes  fixed, 
in  the  opening  of  the  16ih  century,  the  gaze  of  the  world 
it  was  about  to  overspread  with  a  purifying  conflagra- 
tion. In  1503  was  first  heard  in  public,  lecturing  in  the 
university  of  Erfurt,  on  the  physics  and  ethics  of  Aris- 
totle, the  voice  of  Martin  Luther. 

On  the  long  undulating  line  of  human  progression, 
here  and  there  appear,  at  wide  distances  apart,  men,  in 
whom  seem  to  centre,  condensed  into  tenfold  force,  the 
feculties  and  spirit  of  humanity,  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  farthering  by  almost  superhuman  effort,  its  great 
interests, — men  who,  through  the  union  of  deep  insight 
with  wisest  action,  utter  words  and  do  deeds,  which  so 
touch,  as  with  the  hand  of  inspiration,  the  chords  of  the 
booian  heart,  that  their  fellow  men  start  up  as  though 
a  new  spring  were  moved  in  their  souls,  and,  shaking 
off  the  clogging  trammels  of  custom,  bound  forward  on 
their  career  with  freer  motion  and  wider  aim.  High 
smonv  these  gifted  few,  stands  Luther,— the  successful 
assertor,  in  the  face  of  deeply  founded  and  strongly  for- 
tiiied  authority,  of  mental  independence.  This  is  not 
the  occasion  to  dwell  on  the  keen  sagacity,  the  wise 
eouQsel,  the  hardy  acts,  the  stern  perseverance,  the 
broad  hibors,  wherewith  this  mighty  German  made 
good  his  bold  position,  and,  partly  the  trumpet- tongued 
spokesman,  and  partly  the  creator  of  the  spirit  of  his 
a^e,  so  powerfully  affected  the  world's  destiny.  1  have 
here  to  speak  of  his  influence  upon  the  literature  of 
Geraiany.  That  influence  was  twofold.  First,  by 
the  mental  enfranchisement — ^whereof  he  was  the  agent 
and  instruroent-'of  a  large  mass  of  the  German  people, 
he  gave  an  impetus  to  thought  and  a  scope  to  intellec- 
tual activity,  and  thereby  opened  up  the  deep  springs 
of  the  German  mind  ;  and  secondly,  by  one  great  and 
nnsarpassed  literary  efiS>rt,  he  fixed  the  language  of  his 
coantry.  The  bold  spirit  of  inquiry,  of  which  he  set 
the  example  with  such  immense  consequences — and 
with  such  immense  consequences  because  it  was  con- 
genial to  his  countrymen, — has  been  the  chief  agent  in 
working  out  the  results  that  in  our  age  have  given  to 
German  literature  its  elevated  rank :  while  upon  the 
dialect  which,  two  hundred  years  after  his  death,  was 
the  pliant  medium  for  the  thoughts  of  Kant  and  the 
creations  of  Goethe,  he  exerted  such  a  power,  that  it 
is  called  Luther's  German. 

When  Luther  began  to  preach  and  to  write,  Latin 
vas  the  language  of  the  learned.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  15ih  century,  that  is,  about  the  period  of  his  birth, 


unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  circulate  transla- 
tions of  the  ancient  classics.  The  translations  found 
few  readers  and  made  no  impression.  Cotemporaneous 
with  Luther,  and  a  forerunner  of  the  great  Reformer 
in  attacking  with  boldness  and  skill  the  usurpations  of 
the  Roman  hierarchy,  was  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  a  name 
much  honored  in  Germany.  But  he  wrote  excellent 
Latin  and  wretched  German.  The  union  in  one  man 
of  the  power  Co  fix  upon  himself,  and  hold  as  by  a  spell, 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  with  the  power  of  ft  Ian* 
guage-genius  over  his  native  tongue — a  union  consum- 
mated in  Luther — was  required,  to  raise  the  German 
language  from  its  degraded,  enfeebled  condition,  to  its 
due  place,  as  the  universal  medium  of  intercommunica- 
tion among  Germans  of  all  classes. 

About  this  time,  two  dialects  contended  for  suprema- 
cy— if  in  a  period  of  such  literary  stagnation  their  riv- 
alry can  be  termed  a  contesL  These  were,  the  Low 
German,  prevalent  in  Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony, 
and  the  High  German,  spoken  in  Upper  Saxony.  The 
latter  had  just  obtained  the  ascendancy  over  the  former 
in  the  Diet  and  the  Courts  of  Justice.  The  High  Ger- 
man, therefore,  modifying  it  however,  in  his  use  of  it, 
Luther  adopted  in  his  great  work ;  and  by  the  adoption 
for  ever  determined  the  conflict.  This  great  work  was 
the  translation  of  the  Bible. 

While  by  speech  and  deed,  writing,  preaching,  and 
acting,  he  fomented  and  directed  the  mighty  struggle 
for  liberty,  whereto  his  bold  words— called  by  his  coun- 
tryman Jean  Paul  "  half-battles"— had  roused  the  civi- 
lized world,  Luther  took  time  to  labor  at  the  task  whose 
accomplishment  was  to  forward  so  immensely  his  tri- 
umph, and  which,  executed  as  it  was  by  him,  is  an  un- 
paralleled literary  achievement.  At  the  end  of  thirteen 
years,  he  finished  his  translation.  "  Alone  he  did  it  ;*' 
and  alone  it  stands,  pre-eminent  in  the  world  among 
cotemporaneous  performances  for  its  spiritual  agency, 
and  in  Germany  for  its  influence  upon  literature.  Be- 
fi)re  him,  there  scarcely  existed  a  written  German  prose. 
He  presented  to  his  country  a  complete  language. 
With  such  a  compelling  and  genial  power  did  he  mould 
into  a  compact,  fully  equipt  whole,  the  crude  and  fluc- 
tuating elements  of  the  German  language  of  the  15ih 
century,  that  it  may  be  said,  his  mother  tongue  came 
from  him  suddenly  perfected.  And  not  only  did  he,  in 
vigor,  flexibility,  precision,  and  copiousness,  vastly  ex- 
cel all  who  had  written  before  him,  but  not  even  could 
those  who  Qame  after  him  follow  in  hit  foouteps  in 
command  over  the  new  language,  for  a  century.  The 
time  when  the  pliant,  well-proportiooad  body  he  cre- 
ated was  to  indue  the  spirit  of  the  Gecman  people,  was 
postponed  to  a  distant  period :  and  of  tliis  very  post- 
ponement, was  he  too  the  cause ;  for  the  religious  and 
civil  wars,  the  disputes  and  jealousies,  consequent  upon 
the  great  schism  he  produced,  so  engrossed  during  a 
long  period  the  German  mind,  tliat  literature  languished. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century,  it  was  poor.  In 
the  17th,  through  the  impulse  given  to  thought  by  the 
Reformation,  it  would  have  revived,  but  for  the  out- 
breaking of  the  terrible  thirty  years*  iser,  which,  remote- 
ly eaused  by  the  division  between  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants, commenced  in  1618  and  lasted  till  1648,  and 
which  not  only  during  its  continuance  desolated  and 
brutalized  Germany,  but  left  it  impoverished,  disorgan- 
ized, and,  by  the  protracted  internal  strife  and  foreign 
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participation  therein,  in  spirit  to  a  great  degree  dena- 
tionalized. 

Here  in  our  rapid  sunrey  of  German  literature,  it  will 
be  well  for  a  moment  to  pause,  and  before  entering  upon 
the  period  in  which  it  attained  its  full  multiform  develop- 
ment, casta  look  back  upon  the  stages  through  which 
we  hare  traced  its  progress. 

We  have  seen,  that  in  the  13th  and  13th  centuries, 
the  mind  of  the  German  people  manifested  its  native 
depth  and  beauty  in  the  fresh  rich  bloom  of  a  poetry, 
characterised  in  a  rude  age  by  tenderness  and  grandeur. 
Before  this,  it  had  evinced  its  ready  capability,  in  the 
production  of  chronicles  and  translations  in  verse  from 
the  Bible,  the  moment  opportunity  was  given  it  in  the 
monasteries  early  founded  by  the  enlightened  spirit  of 
Charlemagne.  Afterwards,  in  the  14ih  and  15ih  cen- 
turies, in  the  wars  and  contests  incident  to  the  political 
development  of  Germany,  the  nobles — to  whom,  and 
the  clergy,  the  knowledge  of  letters  was  at  first  con- 
fined— ^were  drawn  off  by  grosser  excitements  from 
the  culture  and  encouragement  of  poetry.  With  the 
fine  instinct  that  knows,  and  the  aspiring  spirit  that 
strives  after  the  highest,  which  denote  a  people  of  the 
noblest  endowments,  poetry — thrown  aside  as  the  play- 
thing of  idle  hours  by  warrior  knights — was  cherished 
by  peaceful  artizans,  whose  zealous  devotion  vindicated 
their  worthiness  of  the  great  gift  about  to  be  bestowed; 
by  whose  wondrous  potency,  not  only  were  the  hitherto 
barred  portals  of  all  pre-existing  literature  thrown 
down,  but  a  highway  was  opened  to  all  who  should 
seek  access  by  letters  to  the  temples  of  wisdom  or  fame. 

The  invention  of  printing  preceded  the  birth  of  Lu- 
ther about  half  a  century.  This  great  event — infinitely 
the  greatest  of  a  most  eventful  age — facilitated  vastly 
his  labors  and  made  effective  bis  efforts.  It  showered 
over  Germany  the  new  language  and  the  new  ideas 
embodied  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible  and  his  other 
writings.  Thus,  through  its  means  chiefly,  the  German 
mind  was  progressive,  notwithstanding  the  long  period, 
extending  through  a  century,  of  internal  convulsion, 
ending  in  physical  exhaustion,  which  followed  Luther's 
death.  The  language,  nervous,  copious,  homogeneous, 
as  it  came  from  Luther,  was  fixedly  established,*>a 
standard  by  which  the  corruptions  and  ungerman  words, 
introduced  through  the  long  and  intimate  intercourse 
with  foreigners  during  the  thirty  years*  war,  could  be 
cast  out 

In  the  beginning  of  the  17ih  century,  in  the  midst  of 
tlie  civil  war,  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  literature 
by  Martin  Opitz,  a  Silesian.  Silesia  was  then  not 
included  in  the  German  empire.  The  language  of  the 
peasantry  was  bad  Polish ;  but  German  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  towns.  Silesia  suffered  little  from  the 
thirty  years'  tpor.  Here,  therefore,  was  made  the  begin- 
ning of  the  endeavors  which,  after  various  fluctuations, 
resulted  in  the  rich  literary  produce  of  the  18th  century. 
Opitz  was  a  scholar,  versed  in  ancient  literature  as  well 
as  in  that  of  France  and  of  Holland,  which  latter  h^ 
in  the  age  of  Hugo  Grotius  higher  literary  pretensions 
than  at  present.  He  endeavored  to  introduce  a  clas- 
sical spirit  into  German  poetry,  and  to  create  a  new 
poetieal  language ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  of  high  ge- 
nius, and  therefore,  though  entitled  to  praise  for  his 
zeal  and  for  having  given  to  the  German  mind  an  im- 
pulse towards  the  path,  so  long  deserted,  neither  he  nor 


his  feebler  followers  are  now  read  but  by  the  liteniy 
antiquarian  or  historian.  Through  the  17Ui  and  first 
part  of  the  18th  centuries,  writers  were  not  wanting; 
but  their  productions  were  without  force  or  originahty. 
Though  heartily  devoted  to  letters,  they  were  powerles 
to  revive  literature.  Their  efibrts  betoken  a  craving  for 
that  which  they  could  not  supply.  Vile  imitatioos  of 
French  taste,  extravagant  romances,  exaggerated  seDii* 
ment,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  works  wherewith  it 
was.attempted  to  supply  the  national  want  of  a  liten- 
ture.  The  authors  of  these  were,  however,  the  precBP* 
sors  of  a  class,  who^  themselves  shining  luminaries 
compared  to  those  who  preceded  them,  were  made  pale 
by  the  brilliant  light  of  tlie  mighty  spirits  in  whom  and 
through  whom  the  literature  of  Germany  now  stands 
the  object  of  admiration  and  of  study  to  the  moat  culti- 
vated scholars  of  all  nations,  and,  by  general  acknow- 
ledgment, unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  people  for 
richness,  for  depth  and  truth  of  thought  and  sentiment, 
for  beauty  in  iu  forms  and  solidity  of  substanee,  for,  in 
short,  multifarious  excellence. 

Gottsched,  Bodmer,  Haller,  Gellert,  Rabener,  Gletm, 
Kleist,  Gessner,  Hagedom,  are  names  worthy  of  honor, 
though  their  volumes  are  now  seldom  disturbed  in  their 
repose  on  the  shelves  of  public  libraries.  They  broke 
the  long  darkness  with  a  promising  streak  of  light, 
which  expanded  into  day  in  the  works  of  Klopstock, 
Winkelman,  Lessing,  Herder,  Wieland,  Goetbe,  Schil- 
ler, Richter. 

The  two  first  named  of  the  first  class,  GottKhed  and 
Bodmer,  are  noted  in  German  literature  as  the  chiefo  of 
two  rival  schools,  in  the  merging  of  which  into  more 
enlarged  views, — whereto  their  lively  conflict  greatly 
contributed,~«ppeared  the  second  das^  Grottsched 
aimed  to  create  a  German  literature  by  imitating  French 
models  and  introducing  the'  French  spirit.  Bodmer 
warmly  opposed  Gottsched,  and  by  translations  from 
English  authors, — ^farmore  congenial  to  the  Genmss 
people  than  French, — endeavored  to  prod  oca  good  by 
English  influence.  This  was  in  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century.  They  both  did  servkse.  Their  keen 
rivalry  excited  the  German  mind.  The  fertile  nil  was 
stirred,  and  from  its  depths  burst  forth  in  thronging  pro- 
fusion a  mighty  progeny,  as  though  the  land  of  Her> 
man  and  of  Luther  had  been  slow  in  bringing  forth  the 
children  that  were  to  make  her  illustrious,  because  they 
were  a  brood  of  giants,  whose  first  cries  startled  even 
the  mother  that  bore  them.  In  one  grand  symphony 
ascended  their  matured  voices,  lifting  up  the  minds  of 
their  countrymen  to  loftiest  aspirations,  and  aonnding 
in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  wherever  there  wen 
ears  that  could  embrace  their  artful  music 

Accustomed  to  spiritless  imitations,  the  souls  of  the 
deep-minded  Germans  were  moved  with  unwonted  a§i- 
Ution  by  the  JIfesnaA  of  Kk>p8tock,  of  which  the  fint 
books  were  published  in  the  middle  of  the  ISth  century. 
A  voice,  free  and  vigorous,  such  as  since  Lather  none 
had  been  heard,  was  eagerly  heeded,  and  with  wana 
acclaim  all  over  Germany  responded  to.  To  litera- 
ture a  new  impulse  was  given,  to  swell  the  which  rose 
other  voices,  similar  in  strength  and  originality — espe- 
cially those  of  Kant  in  philosophy,  and  Leasiog  in 
criticism.  'MM  this  heaving  and  healthy  excitement, 
came  with  maddening  power  the  first  wild  optpoorings 
of  the  master-spirit,  not  of  Germany  only,  bat  of  the 
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igft  TvcBty  years  after  the  Jdeuiak^  appeared  the 
IfBt  woriti  of  the  then  youthful  Goethe,  whom  in  our 
dayi  but  firar  years  back,  we  have  seen  at  the  age  of 
foarsDore  descend  gently  to  the  tomb,  having  reached 
UienatonJ  end  of  a  life  that  was  only  less  productive 
tfato  tbst  of  Shakspeare.  Ten  years  later,  another 
nigfaty  genius  announced  himself,  the  only  one  who  has 
ben  honored  with  the  title  of  Goethe's  rival,  and 
Sdiillerbarst  upon  Grermany  and  the  world  in  the  R6b- 
kn.  Poets,  philosophers,  critics,  historians— of  highest 
endowment,  genial,  profound,  of  many-sided  culture, 
world-ftmoos,  illustrate  this  brilliant  epoch. 

A  brief  description  of  the  career  and  best  productions 
of  the  most  noted  amoni*^  them,  will  enable  you  to  un- 
dentsnd  why,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  I8ih  and  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  centuries,  German  literature  sud- 
denly readied  so  high  a  stage  of  perfection. 

Klopstock  has  the  high  merit  of  being  the  leader 
of  iJie  glorious  band,  through  whose  teeming  minds  the 
wint  of  a  national  literature  was  so  suddenly  and. fully 
ntisfied.    Klopstock  was  the  first  who  by  example 
taught  the  Germans  the  lesson  they  were  most  apt  at 
learning,  that  the  French  roles  of  taste  are  not  needed 
/or  the  production  of  excellence.    Therefore  is  he  called 
hf  Frederick  Schlegel  the  founder  of  a  new  epoch,  and 
the  father  of  the  present  German  literature.    Born  at 
Cluedlinburg,  a  small  town  of  North  Germany,  he  was 
leot  to  school  to  the  Scbulpforle,  then  and  now  one  of 
the  most  fiunous  schools  in  Germany.    As  a  boy,  he 
was  noted  for  warmth  of  feeling  and  patriotic  enthusi- 
asm.    A  youth  under  age,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
writing  a  national  epic,  taking  for  a  subject  the  exploits 
of  Henry  I,  Emperor  of  Germany.    This  design  he 
however  abandoned  for  that  of  a  religious  epic,  and  at 
twenty-one  planned  and  commenced,  before  he  knew 
of  Milton's  poems,  his  MessUUL    In  his  own  deep  medi- 
tatire  mind,  wrought  upon  by  religious  and  patriotic 
zeal,  originated  and  was  matured  the  bold  conception. 
Riopttock  was  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  when  the  first 
three  hooka  of  the  JUtMtiah  appeared.    His  countrymen, 
ever  susceptible  to  religious  appeals,  and  prepared  at 
that  period  for  the  literary  revolution,  or,  more  properly, 
creatioo,  of  which  the  Mtuiak  was  the  first  great  act, 
received  it  with  an  enthusiasm  to  which  they  had  long 
been  nnused.    The  people  beheld  the  young  poet  with 
▼eoeration,  and  princes  multiplied  upon  him  honore  and 
pensions.    The  remaining  books  were  published  gra- 
dually, and  in  the  execution  of  his  lofty  work,  the  Ger 
Bian  bard  fdt,  as  was  natural,  the  influence  of  the  genius 
and  precedent  verse  of  Milton  and  of  Dante.    Like  Pe^ 
ndiae  Lost,  the  JUtmak  has  won  for  its  author  a  reputa- 
tion with  thousands,  even  of  his  countrymen,  where  it 
has  been  read  by  one.     Klopstock  also  attempted 
tragedy ;  but  in  this  department  he  foiled  signally.    In- 
deed, he  had  no  clear  notion  of  the  essential  nature  of 
the  drama,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his 
choosing  as  the  subject  for  a  tragedy,  the  death  of  Adam. 
But,  as  a  Ijrrical  poet,  he  is  •even  greater  than  as  an  epic, 
And  for  the  excellence  of  his  odes  justly  has  he  been 
ttyled  the  modern  Pindar.    In  these, — distinguished  for 
condensation  of  thought,  vigor  of  language,  and  poetic 
inspiratioQ, — the  Germans  first  learned  the  full  capacity 
of  their  language  in  diction  and  ry  thm. 

As  to  Kk>patock  is  due  the  praise  of  being  the  fint  to 
teach  the  Garmans  by  great  examples,  that  reliance 


upon  native  resources,  and  independence  of  the  con- 
tractingsway  of  meager  French  conventional  rules,  were 
the  only  paths  to  the  production  of  original,  enduring 
literature;  to  Leasing  belongs  that  of  enforcing  the  whole- 
some lesson  by  precept.  Lessing  is  the  father  of  mo- 
dem criticism.  Born  in  Kaments,  a  small  town  of  Lusa- 
tia,  in  1729,  five  years  later  than  Klopstock,  he  wrote  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  a  criticism  of  the  Messiah,  Later, 
in  his  maturity,  he  produced  his  Dramoturgte,  or,  theatri- 
cal and  dramatic  criticism,  and  his  jLooeoon,  or,  the  lim- 
its of  poetry  and  the  plastic  arts.  He  sought  always 
for  firet  principles ;  and  in  the  search  he  was  guided  by 
a  rare  philosophic  acuteness,  co-operating  with  strong 
common  sense.  His-  fancy — whereof  a  good  endow- 
ment is  indispensable  to  a  critic — is  ever  subordinate  to 
his  reason ;  his  fine  sensibility  to  the  beautiful,  supply- 
ing materials  for  the  deduction  of  principles  of  taste 
and  composition  by  his  subtle  understanding.  Though 
greater  as  a  critic  than  as  a  poet  or  creator,  he  has  never- 
theless left  three  different  works  in  the  dramatic  form, 
that  are  classics  in  German  literature ; — JtfmnavonBom- 
kdm,  a  comedy ;  Jlmelia  Gofolfi,  a  domestic  tragedy ;  and 
Nathan  the  Wist,  a  didactic  poem  of  unique  excellence. 
He  himself  regarded  as  his  best  work  his  Fablts^  re- 
markable for  sententiousness,  simplicity  of  language, 
and  pithy  significance.  His  prose  style,  concise,  trans- 
parent, forcible  without  dryness,  is  a  model  for  the  lite- 
rary studenL  Not  the  least  of  his  great  services  is^ 
that  he  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  in  Germany  to 
Shakspeare,  whose  supremacy  over  all  poets  has  since 
been  no  where  more  broadly  acknowledged,  and  tlie 
causes  of  it  no  where  more  lucidfy  developed. 

Cotemporary  with  Klopstock  and  Lessing,  and,  from 
his  works  and  influence,  deserving  of  being  mentioned 
next  to  them,  was  Wieland,  bom  in  1733  in  Biborach, 
a  town  of  Swabia.  Wieland  commenced  writing  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  finished  at  that  of  eighty,  during 
which  extended'  period  he  addicted  himself  to  almost 
every  department  of  authorship.  He  is  the  first  German 
who  translated  Shakspeare.  As  the  author  of  06eron,  his 
name  is  familiar  to  English  readers.  This  is  much  the 
best  work  of  Wieland,  more  remarkable  for  grace  and 
sprightliness  than  force  or  originality.  He  drew  largely 
from  the  Greeks,  Italians,  English  and  French,  and 
though  a  poet  and  writer  of  high  and  various  merit,  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  much  be  has  written  is  now  read. 

Following  chronological  order  in  this  fertile  period, 
we  come  after  Wieland  to  Herder,  born  at  Mohrungen, 
a  small  town  of  Eastern  Prussia,  in  1 744.  Like  Wieland, 
Goethe,  and  Schiller,  Herder  was  drawn  to  Weimar  by 
the  munificient  spirit  of  the  Duchess  Amalia,  and  her 
son,  the  grand  Duke  Augustus,  illustrious  and  ever 
memorable,  as  enlightened  fosterera  of  genius — ^shiuing 
examples  to  sovereigns,  kingly  or  popular.  Herder 
was  appointed  in  his  thirty-second  year,  court  preacher 
at  Weimar,  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in 
divereified  usefulness,  simultaneously  inspecting  schools 
and  elaborating  philosophical  essays,  learnedly  eluci- 
dating the  Old  Testament, and  at  the  same  time  reviving 
and  awakening  a  taste  for  national  songs.  His  greatest 
work,  entitled  Idem  for  the  PhUotophy  of  Hiitory,  is  es- 
teemed one  of  the  noblest  productions  of  modern  times. 
Herder  is  called  by  Richter,  a  Christian  Phito. 

And  hep,  next  to  Herder,  and  a  congenial  and  pro- 
founder  spirit,  we  will  speak  of  Richter  himsslf,  born  in 
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1763.  Richte%  better  known  by  his  Christian  names, 
Jean  Paul,  is  a  fine  sample  of  the  German  character. 
The  truthfulness  of  the  Germans,  their  deep  religious 
feeling,  their  earnestness  and  their  playfulness,  (far  re- 
moved from  friyoiity)  their  enthusiasm  and  their  ten- 
dency  to  the  mystical,  their  warm  affections  and  aptness 
to  sympathy,  are  all  not  only  traceable  in  his  works, 
but  prominent  in  the  broad  rivid  lines  of  his  erratic  pen. 
In  the  union  of  learning  with  genius,  Richter  surpasses 
Coleridge.  His  wonderful  fictions  are  out  of  the  reach 
of  common  readers,  not  more  by  their  learned  illustra- 
tions and  their  subtleties,  than  by  their  wild  irregularity 
of  form  and  arbitrary  structure,  whereby  the  world 
generally  is  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  fund  of  the 
most  tender  pathos,  gorgeous  description,  bold,  keen 
wit  and  satire,  and  the  richest  hamor  in  modem  litera- 
ture. ELis  two  greatest  works  are  on  education,  and 
on  the  philosophy  of  criticism.  He  was  several  years 
in  writing  each ;  and  storehouses  they  are  of  deep  and 
just  thought,  of  searching  analysis,  and  of  great  truths, 
evolved  by  the  reason  of  one  of  the  world's  profoundest 
thinkers,  and  illuminated  by  flashes  of  genius  of  almost 
painful  intensity.  They  are  works,  each  of  them,  to  be 
studied  page  by  page.  Nothing  similar  to  or  approach- 
ing them  exists  in  English  literature. 

Of  the  writers  who  in  this  remarkable  epoch  belong 
to  the  first  class  in  the  highest  department  of  letters, 
the  poetical  or  creative,  we  have  spoken — in  the  cursory 
manner  necessary  in  a  general  sketch — of  all,  save  the 
two  greatest,  Schiller  and  Goethe. 

Frederick  Schiller  was  bom  in  1759,  at  Marbach,  a 
small  town  of  Wurtemberg.  In  his  mind  seem  to  have 
been  blended,  and  there  strengthened,  elevated,  and 
refined,  the  qualities  of  his  parents — the  one,  a  man  of 
clear  upright  mind  ;  the  other,  a  woman  of  more  than 
common  intelligence  and  taste,  who  both  enjoyed  the 
fortune  of  living  to  witness  the  greatness  of  their  son. 
Schiller  had  the  benefit  of  good  early  instruction.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  placed  in  a  high  school,  just 
founded  by  the  reigning  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  and  con- 
ducted with  military  discipline.  Here,  while  his  daily 
teachers  were  tasking  him  with  irksome  lessons,  first  of 
jurispmdence  and  afterwards  of  medicine,  the  chained 
genius,  chafing  like  the  lion  in  his  cage,  was  brooding 
over  the  thoughts,  and  by  stealth  feeding  with  a  transla- 
tion of  Shakspeare  the  cravings,  which  nature  had  im- 
planted in  him  to  prodoM  one  of  her  noblest  works — a 
great  poet  At  eighteen  he  began,  within  the  walls  of  the 
Puke's  military  school.  The  RobberSf  often  feigning  sick- 
ness, that  he  might  have  a  light  in  his  room  at  night  to 
transfer  to  paper  his  daring  conception  and  burning 
thoughts.  He  postponed  its  publication  until  af^er  he 
had  finished  his  college  course  and  had  obtained  the  post 
of  surgeon  in  the  army,  in  his  twenty-first  year.  The 
appearance  of  The  Rthben,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
formal  drilling  of  the  self-complacent  pedagogues  of  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  I  have  elsewhere*  likened  to  the 
explosion  of  a  mass  of  gunpowder  under  the  noses  of 
ignorant  bbys  drying  it  before  a  fire  to  be  used  as  com- 
mon sand.  Schiller  himself,  in  after  life,  described  it 
as  "  a  monster,  for  which  by  good  fortune  the  world  has 
no  original,  and  which  I  would  not  wish  to  be  immor- 
tal, except  to  perpetuate  an  example  of  the  ofiTspring 
which  genius,  in  its  unnatural  union  with  thraldom, 
♦  North  American  Review,  for  July  18S4. 


may  give  to  the  world."  Never  did  a  literary  woik 
produce  a  stronger  impression.  With  enthosiasuc  ad- 
miration, the  world  hailed  in  it  the  advent  of  a  miibij 
poet. 

That  which  roused  enthusiasm  throoghootGenxiaoy, 
roused  anger  in  the  sovereign  of  Wurtemberg;  and 
while  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  land  whence 
this  piercing  voice  had  been  heard,  he  from  whose  boson 
it  issued  was  fleeing  from  his  home  to  avoid  a  doogeoD. 
For  having  gone  secretly  to  Manheim,  in  a  neighboring 
state,  to  witness  the  performance  of  The  Robben,  the 
Duke  had  the  young  poet  put  under  arrest  for  a  week, 
and  Schiller,  learning  that  for  repeating  the  tr&nsgree- 
sion  a  severer  punishment  awaited  him,  fled  in  disguiw, 
choosing  rather  to  face  the  appalling  reality  of  sudden 
self-dependence  than  brook  the  tyranny  of  miod,  which 
to  the  soaring  poet  was  even  more  grievous  than  to  the 
high-souled  man.    He  quickly  found  friends.    Baron 
Dal  berg  supplied  him  with  money,  while  he  lived,  for 
a  short  time,  under  the  name  of  Schmidt  in  a  small  town 
of  Franconia,  until  Madam  von  Wollzogeo  invited  him 
to  her  estate  near  Meinungen.    Under  this  lady's  roof 
he  gave  free  scope  to  bis  genius,  and  produced  two  more 
dramas— Jliefco,  and  Kab4d  und  Liehe  (Court  Intrigue 
and  Love.)    These,  with  the  Robbers,  constitute  the 
first  or  untutored  era  of  Schiller's  literary  life.    With 
faults  as  glaring  as  their  beauties  are  brilliant,  they  are 
now  chiefly  valued  as  the  broad  first  evidence  of  that 
power,  whose  full  exertion  afterwards  gave  to  the  world 
Don  Carlos,  WaUerutein,  and  TeO,  and  to  Schiller  im- 
mortality.   Their  reputation  obtained  for  him  the  post 
of  poet  to  the  Manheim  theatre.    Thence,  alter  a  brief 
period  he  went  to  Ldpsic  and  to  Dresden,  developing 
his  noble  faculties  by  study  and  exercise.    In  1789,  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Grand Doke 
of  Weimar,  at  the  instigation  of  Goethe,  professor  of 
History  in  the  university  of  Jena.    Here  and  at  Wei- 
mar he  passed,  inconstant  literary  labor,  the  remaioder 
of  his  too  short  life. 

Schiller's  great  reputation  rests,  and  will  ever  rest, 
unshaken,  on  his  dramas.  Regarding  hia  first  three, 
which  we  have  named,  as  preparatory  studies  to  hit 
dramatic  career,  he  has  left  six  finished  tragedies,  vit— 
Don  Carlos,  The  Maid  iff  Orleans,  W^UmsUin  (in  three 
parts,)  Mary  Stuart,  The  Bride  of  Messina,  and  WUSm 
Tell — works,  in  whose  conception  and  execution  ihe 
highest  principles  of  art  control  with  plastic  power  the 
glowing  materials  of  a  rich,  deep,  fervent  miod,  OIde^ 
ing  and  disposing  them  with  such  commanding  dcill,  ii 
to  produce  dramas,  which  are  not  merely  effective  in 
theatrical  representation,  and  souUstirring  to  the  reader 
as  pictures  of  passion,  but  which,  by  the  rare  combiot- 
tion  of  refined  art  with  mental  fertility  and  poetic  ge- 
nius, exhibit,  each  one  of  them,  that  highest  result  of 
the  exertion  of  the  human  faculties— a  great  poem. 
Possessing,  in  common  with  other  gifted  writers^  the 
various  endowments  needed  in  a  dramatist  and  poet  of 
the  highest  order,  the  individual  characteristic  of  Schil' 
ler  is  elevation.  The  predominant  tendency  of  his  mind 
is  ever  upwards.  Open  his  volumes  any  where,  and  io 
a  few  moments  the  reader  feels  himself  lifted  up  inio 
an  ideal  region.  The  leading  charaGters  in  his  plaj^ 
though  trae  to  humanity,  have  an  ideal  loftiness.  You 
figure  them  to  yourself  as  of  heroic  stature,  such  gran- 
deur and  nobleness  is  there  in  their  strain  of  senuioeat 
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and  expreoion.  The  same  characteristic  pervades  his 
prose  Slid  Ijrrical  poetry.  Had  he  never  written  a  drama, 
kit  two  Tolomes  of  lyrical  poetry  would  suffice  to  en- 
UiroDe  him  among  the  first  class  of  poets,  so  beautiful 
ttitand  at  the  same  time  of  such  depth  of  meaning, 
m  snuieal  and  so  thought-pregnant  No  where  is  the 
dignity  of  human  nature  more  nobly  asserted  than  in 
the  works  of  Schiller;  as  pure,  and  simple,  and  noble,  as 
I  man,  at  he  is  powerful  and  beautiful  as  a  poet.  In 
the  fall  vigor  of  his  faculties,  his  mind  matured  by  expe- 
rieoceand  severe  culture,  and  teeming  with  poetic  plans, 
he  died  in  1805,  having  reached  only  his  forty-sixth 
year. 

Of  Schiller^s  great  rival  and  friend,  Goethe,  as  of 
Sefailier  himself,  1  can,  in  the  limited  space  allowed  in 
such  a  lecture  as  this,  only  give  you  a  rapid  sketch. 

John  Wolfgang  Goethe  was  born  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine  in  1749,  ten  years  before  Schiller.  "  Selectest 
influences"  leagued  with  nature  to  produce  this  wonder- 
ful man.  To  give  its  complete  development  to  a  mighty 
iaward  power,  outward  circumstances  were  most  hap- 
pily propitious.  Upon  faculties  of  the  quickest  sensi- 
bility, and  yet  of  infinitely  elastic  power,  wide  convul- 
sons  and  world-disturbing  incidents  bore  with  tempes- 
tuous force,  dilating  the  congenial  energies  of  the  young 
genius,  who  suddenly  threw  out  his  fiery  voice  to  swell 
the  tumult  round  him,  and  announce  the  master  spirit 
of  the  age.  For  a  while,  the  thrilling  melody  of  that 
voice  mingled  in  concert  with  the  deep  tones  of  the  pas- 
sionate period  whence  it  drew  so  much  of  its  power. 
Soon,  however,  was  it  heard,  uttering  with  calmer  in- 
spiration the  words  of  wisdom,  drawn  from  a  source 
deeper  than  passion — passion  subdued  by  the  will,  and 
tempered  by  culture.  "  It  is  not  the  ocean  ruffled," 
aays  Jean  Paul,  *'  that  can  mirror  the  heavens,  but  the 
ocean  becalmed." 

Goeihe*s  father  was  a  prosperous  honored  citizen  of 
Frankfort,  improved  by  travel  and  study — a  man  of 
sound  heart  and  sharp  temper ;  his  mother,  a  woman  of 
superior  mind  and  of  genial  character,  to  whom  in  her 
oid  age  Madam  de  Stael  paid  a  visit  of  homage,  and 
who  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  introducing  herself  to  her 
distinguished  visiter  with  the  words, — "  I  am  the  mo- 
ther of  Goethe."  Under  the  guidance  of  such  parents 
was  Goethe's  boyhood  passed  in  the  old  free  city  of 
Frankfort,  ever  a  place  of  various  activity,  where  he 
witnessed  when  a  child  the  coronation  of  an  emperor  of 
Germany,  and  the  stir  of  a  battle,  fought  in  the  neigh- 
^wrfwod  between  Frederick  the  Great  and  the  French — 
e»cnis  of  rare  interest  to  any  boy,  and  of  deep  import 
to  one  in  whose  unfolding  a  great  poet  was  to  become 
manifest  In  due  season  he  was  sent  to  the  university 
of  Leipsic,  famous  then  by  the  lectures  of  Gottsched, 
Gfllert,  Ernesti,  and  others.  To  the  young  Frankfort 
student  the  admired  discourses  of  these  sages  of  the  time 
were  but  lessons  in  skepticism ;  their  magisterial  dicta 
and  hollow  dogmas  being  quickly  dissolved  in  the  fire 
of  a  mind,  already  in  its  youth  competent  to  self-defence 
against  error,  though  with  vision  too  untried  yet  to 
pierce  to  the  truth.  From  Leipsic  he  went  to  Stras- 
burg,  to  complete  his  studies  in  the  law,  his  fiither  having 
destioed  him  for  a  lawyer.  A  more  imperious  parent, 
however,  had  laid  other  commands  on  him,  and  while 
the  words  of  law-professors  were  foiling  upon  his  out^ 
ward  ear,  the  inward  mind  was  revolving  the  deeds  of 


Goetx  von  Berlichingen,  and  shaping  the  .vast  fragments 
of  which  in  after  years  was  built  the  wondrous  world  of 
Fmtst. 

In  his  twenty-third  year  appeared  Goetx  von  Berlick' 
ttigen,  the  firstling  of  a  pen,  which,  in  the  following  sixty 
years,  filled  as  many  volumes  with  works  of  almost  every 
form  wherein  literature  embodies  itself,  a  series  of  bound* 
less  wealth  and  unequalled  excellence,  to  gain  access  to 
which,  a  year  were  well  spent  in  daily  labor  to  roaster 
the  fine  language  it  enriches.  Two  years  later,  appeared 
WerteTf  an  agonizing  picture  of  passion,  which,  like  the 
first  crude  outburst  of  Schiller's  genius,  shot  a  thrill 
through  the  then  agitated  mind  of  Germany,  and  which 
Goethe  afterwards,  in  the  tranquillityjof  his  purified  fa- 
culties, looked  back  upon  as  a  curious  literary  pheno- 
menon. This  work  has  never  been  directly  translated 
into  English  (and  a  good  translation  of  it  were  no  easy 
achievement,)  the  book  called  "  The  Sorrows  of  Wer- 
ter"  being  a  translation  of  a  French  version,  that  does 
not  give  even  the  title  of  the  original,  which  is,  "  The 
Sufiierings  of  the  Young  Werther."  And  yet,  by  this 
doubly  distorted  image  of  a  youthful  ebullition,  was  the 
Protean  giant  for  a  long  while  measured  in  England, 
and  through  England,  in  America. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Werter,  Goethe  was  in- 
vited to  Weimar,  where,  honored  and  conferring  honor, 
he  lived  the  rest  of  his  long  and  fruitful  life.  Appointed 
at  once  a  member,  he  in  a  few  years  became  president 
of  the  Council  of  State;  and  finally,  afler  his  return  from 
Italy,  at  about  the  age  of  forty  he  was  made  one  of  the 
Grand  Duke's  Ministers,  a  post  he  for  many  years  held. 
Directing  the  establishment  and  arrangement  of  muse- 
ums, libraries,  art-exhibitions,  and  theatrical  represen- 
tations, he  contributed  directly  by  practical  labors,  as 
well  as  by  the  brilliancy  which  the  products  of  his  pen 
shed  upon  his  place  of  abode,  to  the  fame  and  prosperity 
of  Weimar. 

In  the  poems  of  Shakspeare,  is  disclosed  a  mind, 
wherein  capaciousness  and  subtlety,  vigor  and  grace, 
clearness  and  depth,  versatility  and  justness,  combine 
and  co-operate  with  such  shifting  ease  and  impressive 
efiect,  that  ordinary  human  faculties  are  vainly  tasked 
to  embrace  its  perfectness  and  its  immensity.  Contem- 
plating it,  the  keenest  intelligence  exhausts  itself  in  ana- 
lysis, and  the  most  refined  admiration  ends  in  wonder. 
Inferior  only  to  this  consummation  of  human  capabili- 
ties is  the  mind  of  Goethe,  akin  to  Shakspeare's  in  the 
breadth  and  variety  and  subtlety  of  its  powers.  'In 
comprehensiveness  of  grasp  and  ideal  harmony  in  con- 
ceiving a  poetic  whole,  the  German  approaches  the 
mighty  Englishman,  and  displays  also  in  the  delinea- 
tion, or,  more  properly,  the  creation  of  characters,  that 
instinctive  insight  and  startling  revelation  of  the  human 
heart,  which  in  Shakspeare  almost  at  times  make  us 
think  he  were  privy  to  the  mystery  of  its  structure.  The 
same  calmness  and  serene  self-possession — a  sign  of 
supreme  mental  power — are  characteristic  of  both.  Like 
Shakspeare,  Goethe  never  intrudes  his  personal  indi- 
viduality to  mar  the  proportions  of  a  work  of  arL 

To  pour  out  the  wealth  of  a  mind,  which  ranges  over 
every  province  of  human  thought  and  action,  Goethe 
adopts  all  the  various  forms  in  which  poetry,  according 
to  its  mood  and  object,  moulds  itself.  In  his  epigrams, 
elegies,  songs  and  ballads,  he  embodies  the  highest 
ezcellettces  of  the  ItfricaL    In  EgmonI,  you  have  a  bold 
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specimen  of  the  romantic  tragedy;  in  IpkffgBnia,  a  beau- 
tifal  reproduction  of  the  classical  Greek;  while  TorqwUo 
Tasto,  a  drama  of  the  most  exquisite  grace  and  refine- 
ment, occupies  a  middle  ground  between  the  twa  To 
pass  from  tliis  to  Fautt,  is  to  be  suddenly  borne  away 
from  a  quiet  scene  of  rural  beauty  to  a  rugged  mountain 
peak,  whence,  through  a  tempest,  you  catch  glimpses  of 
the  distant  sunny  earth,  and  mid  the  elemental  strife, 
beautiful  in  its  terrors,  hear  sounds  us  though  a  heaven- 
strnng  nolian  harp  snatched  music  from  the  blast.  In 
Herman  and  DorUheOf  executed  with  matchless  felicity, 
reigns  the  pure  epic  spinU  This  one  poem  were  enough 
to  make  a  reputation.  But  the  highest  exhibition  of 
Goethe's  manifold  powers  is  WUhelmJiieiMter,  in  which  a 
mixed  assemblage  of  fictitious  personages,  each  one  pos- 
sessing the  vital  individuality  And  yet  generic  breadth 
of  FalstafiTsnd  of  Juliet,  bound  together  in  a  vast  circle 
of  the  most  natural  and  complex  relations,  presents 
BO  truthful  and  significant  and  art-beautified  a  picture 
of  the  struggles  and  attainments,  the  joys  and  griefs, 
the  labors  and  recreations,  the  capacities  and  failings  of 
mortal  men,  that  from  its  study  we  rise  with  strength 
freshened  and  feelings  purified,  and  our  vision  of  all 
earthly  things  brightened.  Unhesitatingly  characteriz- 
ing this  work  as  the  greatest  prose  fiction  ever  produced, 
I  close  this  brief  notice  of  its  wonderful  author. 

The  writers  I  have  named  are  they  who  have  given 
existence  and  character  to  modem  German  literature. 
Yet,  to  omit  all  mention  of  a  number  of  others,  would 
be  not  only  unjust  to  them,  but  an  imperfection  even  in 
so  rapid  a  sketch  as  this. 

By  the  side  of  Lessing,  I  should  have  placed  Winkel- 
man,  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  whose 
history  of  ancient  art  is  esteemed  the  best  of  all  works 
in  this  department  of  criticism.  It  had  great  influence 
upon  German  literature.  Among  the  poets  who,  next 
to  the  brilliant  series  already  described,  hold  high  places, 
are.  Burger,  Koerner,  (both  known  to  English  readers 
through  translations),  Voss — to  whom,  and  to  their  own 
copious,  flexible  language,  the  Germans  are  indebted 
for  the  most  perfect  translations  of  Homer  possessed  by 
any  people — ^Tieck,  Novalis,  Grilpazer.  Besides  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  Stolbergs,  Hoelty,  Tidge,  Leise- 
wits,  Miilner,  Collin,  Matbison,  Uland.  Among  a  crowd 
of  novelists,  distinguished  are  the  names  of  Gngel,  Fou- 
quet,  Lafontaine,  and  HofiTman,  and  Thummel,  whose 
satirical  novels  have  a  high  reputation.  Of  miscella- 
neous writers  there  is  a  hoct,  among  whom  should  be 
particularized,  Mendelsohn,  Jacobi,  Lichtenberg.  In 
historians  Germany  is  especially  rich.  Johan  von  Miil- 
)er,  Heeren,  Niebuhr,  Raumer,  O.  Muller,  are  writers 
whose  merits  are  acknowledged  throughout  Europe, 
and  acquaintance  with  whose  works  is  indispensable  to 
the  scholar  who  would  have  wide  views  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  history.  In  criticism  the  two 
Schlegels  have  a  European  reputation.  The^^^ectures 
on  the  Drama*'  of  Augustus  William  Schleget  constitute 
the  finest  critical  work  extant  Of  the  well  known 
learning,  profoundness,  and  acuteness  of  the  German 
philologists,  theologians  and  metaphysicians,  it  were 
superfluous  here  to  speak.  In  short,  to  conclude,  the 
Germans,  endowed  by  nature  with  mental  capabilities 
inferior  to  those  of  no  people  of  the  earth,  and  enjoying 
for  the  last  half  century  a  more  general  as  well  as  a 
higher  degree  of  education  (hah  any  other,  and  thus 


combining  talent  and  genius  with  wide  learning  isd 
laborious  culture,  possess  a  vast  and  various  aecnmtils- 
tion  of  productions,  wherein  are  to  be  found  in  etery 
province  of  letters  works  of  highest  exoellence,  which  to 
the  literary  or  scientific  student,  whatever  be  his  native 
tongue,  are  inexhaustible  sources  of  mental  enjoynest 
and  improvement. 

LINES. 

The  following  lines  were  compoaed  In  Janomry  IBM,  wkflt 
passing  (he  night  in  the  wiMemeee  before  a  hnntamss*!  Are,  in 
company  with  a  peny  of  Crlends  engaged  in  a  hamuif  cxpedi* 
tion. 

Above,  the  starry  dome; 

Beneath,  the  frozen  ground ; 
And  the  flickering  blaze  that  breaks  the  gbKWi, 

And  my  comrades  sleeping  sound. 

Well  may  they  sleep ;  their  sportive  toil 

Has  found  a  mirthful  close, 
And  dreams  of  home,  of  Iove*s  sweet  smile, 
And  prattling  childhood  void  of  guile. 

Invite  them  to  repose. 

O !  ncrer  more  on  me, 

Such  dear  illusions  e'en  in  sleep  can  fall ; 
Scared  by  the  frown  of  stern  reality 

The  forms  my  yearning  spirit  would  recall. 

The  dead !  the  dead  I    The  ne'er  forgotten  dead. 
In  slumber^s  shadowy  realm  so  vainly  sought. 

Yet  haunt  my  path,  and  hover  round  my  bed. 
Unseen,  unheard,  but  present  still  to  iboughL 

Breathe  not  their  voices  in  the  linnet*s  atrain? 

Glow  not  their  beauties  in  the  opemn§^  flower? 
Fond  fantasies  of  grief!  alas !  how  vain. 

While  cruel  memory  tells  **they  are  no  more.** 

But  this  spangled  roof  is  their  mansion  bright, 
Though  the  icy  earth  is  their  lowly  tomb ; 

And  this  mounting  flame  is  their  spirit's  light. 
That  seeks  its  native  home. 

And  that  oak  that  frowns  o'er  the  desolate  wastes 
While  its  withered  arms  are  tossing  wide, 

As  if  to  screen  from  the  whirling  blast 
The  scattered  wreck  of  its  sununer  pride — 

'Tis  I :  thus  left  alone  on  earth. 
Thus  fixed  in  my  spirit's  lonely  mood. 

Mid  the  strifes  of  m'en,  in  the  halls  of  mirth. 
Or  the  desert's  solitude. 

For  never  can  I  stoop 

To  bandy  malice  with  the  base  and  vile ; 
And  in  the  grave  is  quenched  the  cherished  hope, 

Kindled  and  fed  by  Beauty's  favoring  smile. 

The  grave  I  the  grave  I   It  will  not  restore 

The  victims  to  its  hunger  given ; 
And  this  weary  spirit  can  rest  no  more. 

Till  ir  sleep  with  them  to  wake  in  heaven. 


ALLITERATION. 

"Pierce  Plowman's  Vwon,"  by  William  Langlaode, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  Ulf  is  the  longest  spedmen  ex- 
tant of  alliterative  poetry.    It  prdceeds  in  this  manner 
without  rhyme,  and  with  few  pretensions  to  metre — 
It  befell  on  aTriday  two  friars  I  mette 
Maisters  of  the  minours,  men  of  great  wytte. 
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READINGS  WITH  MY  PENCIL. 

NO.  IT. 
Lcfsra  doe  calmmo  eat  datmitt,-~(luiniUum, 

fL  "  Thcie  ibould  always  be  some  foandation  of  fact  for 
the  BXMi  aiiy  fabric:  and  pure  inTenUoD  la  but  the  talent  of  a 

This  8een»  barsh  judgment — but  is  it  so,  in  reality  7 

Ethically,  as  well  as  in  a  mere  woridJy  view,  I  think  it 

is.  ** There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  and  he  who 

tells  what  is  not,  lies — under  a  mistake,  or  otherwise. 

All  fiaion  is  woven  on  a  web  of  fact,  except  the  liar's 

fiction,  which  is  all  woof  and  no  web,  and  so  must  soon 

ia\\  to  pieces  from  its  own  want  of  consistency.  Jipropot! 

I  saw  a  play  advertised,  within  the  week,  which  was 

announced  by  the  author,  as  founded  neither  in  fact, 

fincy,  or  imagination  I 

97.  "  The  pLecy  implanted  in  Bjron'a  nature— aa  it  ia,  deeply, 
io  all  poetic  aaturea,"  kc.—Moore^$  Byron. 

Deroiioo  arises  very  naturally  from  viewing  the  works 
of  God  with  seriousness.  If  Byron  had  not  some  holy 
stirrings  of  devotion  within  him,  when  painting  his  love- 
liest pictures,  I  greatly  err  in  my  estimate  of  human 
nature.  These  remained,  perhaps,  to  show  him  how 
much  he  had  lost  in  his  misanthropic  musings  over  the 
dark  and  gloomy  past :  and  had  he  followed  gently 
those  motions,  with  which,  in  thinking  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  of  nature,  his  mind  was  visited,  it  would 
have  but  been  a  compliance  with  a  call  from  heaven, 
guiding  him  to  true  happiness. 

tt.   "  Te  thatlteep  watch  in  heaven,  as  earth,  aaleep, 
Uncooacioua  Hea— effuae  your  mildeat  beama ! 
Te  conatellationa !— while  the  angela  atrilce, 
Amid  the  spangled  aky,  their  silver  lyrea  !** 

T%omtcn. 

How  vividly  does  this  bold  but  beautiful  figure  at 
times  come  back  upon  me,  when  I  have  been  walking  at 
deep  midnight — ^when  the  stillness  that  pervaded  all 
around  me  was  so  deep  and  intense  as  lo  make  me,  for 
very  fear  of  breaking  it,  restrain  my  breath:  while  the 
fine  amy  of  stars  was  gloriously  marshalled  in  high 
heaven:  the  belted  Orion — the  Serpent  showing  its 
every  fold  between  the  Bears.  Lyra  had  not  set,  the 
£agle  was  just  on  the  western  edge,  and  the  Dolphin's 
duster  near  its  precursor.  The  CanSs,  Major  and 
Minor,  were  bright  in  the  east;  nearly  over  head  was 
CapeJIa,  and  the  Gemini  as  bright  as  the  prince  of  the 
Hyades,  Aldebaran.  Jupiter  lighted  his  gas-like  flame, 
eastward  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  meteors  were  flit- 
lin»  in  various  lines  across  the  whole  western  sky. 
And  again,  on  some  still,  clear,  fair  night — when  the 
blood-red  planet,  Mars,  was  high  in  heaven,  and  the 
brighter  and  purer  Jupiter,  and  the  Doi^star  were  fading 
ii>  the  horizon — ^how  have  I  stood,  listening  to  nothing! 
vhile  the  bum  of  the  fairies  was  melting  in  my  ears! 
For  what  else  can  I  call  that  deception  of  tlie  fancy,  or 
perhaps  that  real  sound  from  an  unknown  source, 
which,  io  the  most  profound  silence,  is  still  sweetly  ris- 
ing up  around  us? 

39-  "Do  not  we  all  know  that  the  whig  laureate,  Tom  Moart, 
vtiully  pabUsfaed  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  aubaunce  of 
eonT»n«uona  which  had  occurred  at  the  royal  Uble  itself,  to 
*hkh  he  bad  been  incauiioualy  admitted  ?  And  that  the  moat 
Parent  and  piquant  thinga  in  •  *  the  Twopenny  Poat  Bag,  and 
•he  Fttdje  Family  •  •  ♦,  are  derived  from  Information  piciced  up 
^  <h«  progreaa  of  aoeial  intercourse  ?»» 

3Uekw»0i*»  MmgmMine  Jirr  Nov.,  ISM. 


I  believe  these  inuendoes  are  now  beyond  all  cavil. 
The  excuse  of  Tom  was,  that  George  deserted  his  party, 
and  that  all's  fair  in  politics.  Whether  or  not  this 
were  reasonable  excuse,  casuists  may  settle ;  but  there 
is  one  reflection  incident  to  the  anecdote,  to  which  the 
years  1835-6  has  given  rise ;  and  this  is,  how  ungrace* 
fully  looks  the  Irish  Anacreon,  after  such  a  well-authen* 
ticated  charge,  in  raising  a  breeze  Against  poor  Willis, 
for  repeating  what  himself  had  said  about  O'Connell,  as 
a  public  speaker  merely,  at  a  large  dinner  party  of 
Lady  Blessington's!    The  mote  and  the  beam ! 

J.  r.  o. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  ELEVATION. 

The  Spartan  knew  no  other  stimulus  to  exertion  than 
the  shining  glories  of  war.  From  infancy  to  old  age  1m 
was  ever  learning  the  skill  and  daring  which  belong  to 
the  battle  field.  His  every  mental  development  was 
martial  in  its  tendency.  He  saw  in  every  feature  of  his 
country's  institutions  an  appeal  to  his  warrior  spirit. 
Imagine  a  band  of  young  ambitious  minds  circled  around 
some  aged  patriot,  who,  in  the  all-glowing  language  of 
arms,  is  describing  the  daring,  the  glorious  achievement 
which  had  imnaortalized  the  SparUm  character.  Listen 
to  him  as  he  portrays  the  bravery  unrivalled^  the  death 
unequalled,  of  those  who  fell  at  Thermopyls  orLeuctra; 
as  he  calls  upon  their  mighty  shades  to  witness  his 
words— and  mark  the  youth  how  intent,  how  aU-intent 
they  grow  as  he  proceeds ;  their  eyes  flashing  with  fire ; 
their  hands  clenched ;  their  teeth  set.  Do  this,  and  you 
have  a  faint  idea  of  that  kind  of  influence  which  mould- 
ed and  directed  the  mind  of  the  Spartan.  Is  it  wonder- 
ful that  Sparta  became  the  military  school  of  antiquity? 
Thus  taught,  the  highest  worship  of  her  youth  was 
offered  on  the  altars  of  war.  Thus  taught,  their  ima- 
gination was  ever  picturing  the  fierce  onset,  the  high 
conflict,  the  battle  won,  and  the  laurel  immortal  which 
graced  the  victor's  brow.  Thus  taught,  they  were  ever 
ready  to  seize  the  sword  and  shield  and  rush  to  meet 
the  invader.  Thus  taught,  they  served  welt  their  coun- 
try and  went  to  their  fancied  home  in  the  distant  JEJyfio, 
to  join  the  heroes  whom  they  had  learned  to  admire, 
mourned  and  remembered  by  their  countrymen. 

We  propose  to  point  out  those  objects  which  actuate 
the  American  mind ;  to  show  iheir  inadequacy  to  pro* 
duce  the  general  elevation  of  society,  and  humbly  to 
suggest  what  should  be  the  controlling  stimulus,  ffeed 
we  ask  what  are  the  chief  motives  which  influence  our 
national  mind  7  Need  it  be  told  that  our  young  growing 
mind  is  fast  becoming  a  money  making,  political  mind? 
The  most  casual  observer  has  only  to  glance  at  tlie 
state  of  things,  to  feel  sensibly  its  truth.  Observe  that 
man  of  quick  step  and  active  air,  as  he  moves  through 
the  street  of  the  commercial  city;  how,  all  a'baorbed  in 
himself,  he  passes  heedlessly  on,  as  if  he  ivere  the  only 
being  in  society :  his  mind  is  intensely  bent  on  making 
a  few  dollars ;  and  he  is  but  one  among  the  tlioosands. 
Observe  the  throngs  of  men  who  have  met  to-day  on 
public  exchange,  lo  transact  the  business  of  thousands 
and  millions.  Mark  this  one  in  deep  meditation ;  that 
one  lively  with  a  face  brilliant  with  joy;  here  one 
telling  in  whispers  some  long  expected  news  to  one  all 
attention ;  there  one  earnest  in  persuasion  with  one 
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feignedly  relucUnt.  There  is  a  variety  of  mental  ex- 
ercise, of  thought,  of  emotion ;  but  the  desire  of  gain, 
the  secret  spring  of  action,  is  the  chief  mental  develop* 
ment.  Go  into  the  extensive  manufactory,  and  while 
with  delighted  mind  you  admire  the  beauties  and  power 
of  invention,  and  believe  the  veil  of  the  Holy  of  Holies 
of  Science's  temple  to  be  lifted,  and  her  mysteries  re- 
vealed, reflect  to  what  end  these  fruits  of  inventive  genius 
are  applied.  Go  upon  the  hilUtop,  and  looking  down 
upon  the  verdant  meadow,  the  rich  fields  of  grain,  the 
orchard  and  vine-clad  arbors,  all  in  luxuriant  growth, 
ask  yourself,  why  so  much  industry  in  bringing  forth 
the  products  of  the  soil.  There  is  but  one  answer — the 
desire  of  gain.  JN^or  are  the  manifestaiions  of  this  desire 
seen  only  in  the  outward  world  ;  it  is  the  deity  of  the 
fireside  circle.  It  moulds  the  earliest  thou(;ht,  and  di- 
rects its  action.  Around  it  bow  in  low  submission  the 
powers  and  affections  of  mind.  For  it,  all,  all  which 
belongs  to  the  man,  mentally  and  physically,  is  ofiered 
a  willing  sacrifice. 

Now,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  fruits  of  this  desire 
the  elevation  of  society,  the  full  developments  of  the 
mind's  faculties,  the  beautiful,  the  active,  the  useful,  the 
noble?  Being  the  controlling  power  which  influences 
every  thought  and  feeling,  it  becomes  the  sole  arbiter 
of  every  action.  Self-emohiment  being  its  highest  aim, 
it  shapes  every  exertion  to  this  end.  It  requires  ac- 
tivity, unrelaxing  activity — but  it  is  not  an  activity  for 
the  promotion  of  general  good.  It  requires  sleepless 
attention,  even  such  as  belonged  to  the  virgins  who 
tended  the  sacred  fires  of  Vesta's  temple.  But  it  is  a 
watching  which  takes  care  of  self.  It  requires  the  ex- 
ertion  of  the  intellectual  powers,  but  only  so  far  as  to 
bemean  them  to  its  purposes.  In  fine,  it  concentrates 
the  whole  soul,  its  entire  thoughts  and  feelings  on  a 
single  poinL  And  whatever  attractions  there  may  be 
around,  however  glorious  or  grand,  it  never  turns  from 
this  point    This  point  is  selC 

Now,  where  in  this  system  is  that  cultivation  of  mind, 
which  lifts  society  from  the  depths  of  barbarism  to  the 
mountain  heights  of  power  and  civilization  ?  Where 
those  brilliances  and  gfories  of  intellect,  which  die  not 
with  nations  but  live  in  the  admiration  of  all  coming 
time?  Where  that  eloquence  of  the  heart  which  flows 
from  the  deep  well  of  the  aflTections?  That  eloquence 
which  strengthens  and  chastens  the  social  relations; 
which,  silent,  unobserved,  connects  men  together  by 
chains  of  sympathetic  love  and  benevolence?  Or  where 
in  this  system,  is  that  love  of  country,  that  lofly  patriot- 
ism, which  is  the  foundation  of  national  character? 
What  is  patriotism  ?  It  is  a  love  of  ancestry ;  a  love, 
the  very  antithesis  of  self ;  a  love,  which  like  the  Chris- 
tian's love,  beautifies  and  elevates  society.  Can  it  exist 
in  this  money-getting  age?  As  well  might  you  bid 
yonder  queen  river  of  the  west  to  roll  backwards. 
Does  it  exist?  Who  can  doubt  that  this  is  an  age  of 
degenerate  patriotism  7  Patriotism !  that  which  holds  a 
nation  up,  which  forgotten  lets  her  fall  into  the  common 
sepulchre  of  departed  empires.  Patriotism!  aUs!  that 
the  signs  of  the  times  are  ominous  that  this  people  ore 
fast  bidding  yon  a  long,  long  farewell. 

But  the  fruits,  say  the  advocates  of  this  money*8^ek- 
ing  desire,  are  industry  and  wealth.  We  grant  wealth 
as  its  result,  and  that  it  is  not  an  eflfect  of  cnehantmeot ; 
but  as  there  most  be  much  labor,  chiselling  and  ham- 


mering, before  the  edifice  can  rise  in  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence, so  in  its  acquisition  there  must  be  inflexible 
industry.  But  is  it  that  kind  of  industry  which  uofuldi 
and  invigorates  the  mind,  thereby  producing  social  d^ 
vation  and  refinement?  History  informs  us  howsoine 
of  the  mighty  cities  of  the  east,  by  industry,  rose  to 
opuleooe,  but  laments  over  their  low  state  of  society, 
and  as  a  consequence,  their  fall,  like  Lucifer  from  tU 
halls  of  heaven,  never  to  rise  again.  This  industry,  so 
beloved,  so  enticing  in  the  view  of  the  many,  is  directed 
to  one  end — individual  gain.  Considered  in  reference 
to  the  well-being  of  communities  as  a  whole,  it  is  a 
gilded  fatality.  It  explores  the  deep  centres  of  the 
earth,  and  brings  forth  its  long  buried  riches ;  coTers 
every  river,  sea,  and  lake  with  commerce  ;  ransacks  ail 
nature,  animate  and  inanimate.  But  what  is  all  this, 
without  a  fully  developed  mind  to  direct,  to  nuinage, 
to  enjoy?  What  would  it  avail  us,  though  industry 
should  roof  our  houses  with  diamonds,  if  there  was  not 
within  a  virtuous  feeling,  an  elevation  of  thought?  Does 
this  money-loving  industry  purify  and  ennoble  the  social 
relations — show  their  nature  and  point  out  how  they 
should  be  observed  ?— K>r,  does  it  lift  the  mind  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  ineflfable  glories  and  majesties  of 
the  eternal  King  of  worlds? 

We  have  said  we  grant  wealth  as  the  result  of  this 
desire,  but  it  is  not  general  wealth.  All  may  strive, 
all  may  labor  with  intense  anxiety  and  assiduity,  bat 
all  will  not  gain  the  mountain's  summit ;  a  great  ma- 
jority must  ever  be  at  its  base.  Speculation,  which  is 
the  mc^n  of  immense  fortunes,  bankrupts  more  thaa  it 
enriches.  The  follies  of  mankind,  their  diversity  of 
thought  and  feeling,  their  ignorance,  their  mistaken 
notions  of  pride,  render  it  impossible  for  all  to  be  B.\ikt 
successful.  The  result  is  obvious.  The  few,  the  migbij 
few,  are  the  wealthy.  Now,  wealth  in  the  present  state 
of  things  is  power  ;  for  the  sicklied  conception  of  th« 
age  has  thrown  around  it  all  that  is  great  or  glorios. 
And  it  is  a  well  founded  principle  that  power,  wfaaiefer 
its  nature,  will  govern.  Who  can  picture  that  state  d 
society,  governed  by  aristocratic  wealth,  untempercd 
by  the  virtues  of  the  heart  and  intellect  7 

Further;  it  is  not  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  niiod 
that  this  age  will  acquire  its  wealth,  but  by  the  sacrifice 
of  that  of  posterity.  One  generation  stamps  a  charac- 
ter upon  another.  Whatever  this  age  thinks  and  does, 
will  more  or  less  characterize  the  thoughts  and  actioos 
of  the  succeeding. 

Nor  is  this  all.  This,  with  coming  generations,  by  tbeir 
industry,  by  the  stimulus  of  an  unquenchable  thirst  foe 
wealth,  will,  in  all  probability,  accumulate  countless 
riches — will,  if  we  may  speak  thus  figuratively,  enrtia 
our  land  immense  moneyed  houses  filled  with  gold  and 
silver,  the  reward  of  their  desire*  But  these  generation^ 
like  all  things  below,  must  pass  away,  and  sink  into  the 
common  tomb  of  the  dead.  Then  these  moneyed  houses, 
though  locked  and  barred,  and  ironed,  will  be  burst  open, 
and  their  gold  and  silver,  amassed  with  miserly  cart,  be 
made  to  flow  in  streams  to  slake  the  thirst  of  a  debased 
posterity.  And  the  result  is  beyond  the  power  of  to' 
man  imagination.  Having  the  wealth  of  their  ancestors 
in  their  hands,  and  being,  as  man  is,  naturally  prone  to 
Idleness,  they  will  focget  the  iMliistry  of  their  fiiibers, 
and  only  think  how  they  may  live  most  lavishly,  most 
splendidly.    The  ^ratification  of  the  senses,  attended 
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by  its  ooneomitants,  vice  and  degradation,  wiU  be  the 
sole  desire  of  all  human  aspiration.  Society — its  beau- 
tifal  dependences  and  proportions  destroyed — will  fall 
into  fragments  and  return  to  original  anarchy.  Mind 
QDcoItiTated,  will  shed  no  illuminations,  but,  like  "  ex- 
prosioo's  last  receding  ray,"  will  be  lost  in  the  universal 
midnight  of  heart  and  intellecL  For  to  this  idol  of  their 
wonliip,  sensual  pleasure,  they  will  bring  as  daily  offer- 
mp  the  loreiy  and  beautiful  in  the  heart,  the  noble  and 
sobiime  in  the  intellect.  Bat  amid  all  their  dissipation, 
like  the  revellers  at  BelshazzaHs  feast,  surrounded  by 
the  luxuries  and  glittering  splendora  of  earth,  unsus- 
peciing,  the  thunderbolt  of  their  destruction  will  come 
upon  them — fearfully,  suddenly,  to  their  annihilation. 

We  hare  now  briefly  shown  the  nature  of  this  money- 
fettlng  desire,  and  its  inadequacy,  from  its  total  neglect 
of  all  mental  cultivation,  to  promote  the  general  eleva- 
tion of  lodety.  There  is  another  stimulus  of  American 
mind  which  sometimes  combines  with  the  desire  of 
wealth— occasionally  acts  alone.  It  is  an  aspirancy  for 
poliiical  iarae. 

Bear  with  us  while  we  attempt  very  condsely  to  show 
iu  nature  and  effects.  No  one  who  looks  abroad  upon 
the  present  aspect  of  society  can  doubt  the  existence  of 
rach  a  desire.  It  is  the  controlling  stimulus  of  our  young 
educated  mind.  It  has  its  origin  in  our  nature,  for  man 
is  naturally  fond  of  distinction,  fond  of  wielding  the 
sceptre  of  governing  power.  Our  institutions  in  their 
hi^h  and  impartial  wisdom  have  said,  that  all  men  pos- 
sess equal  rights;  and  upon  this  declaration  rest  the  pil- 
lars which  support  the  sky-dome  of  our  national  temple. 
But  the  mind  of  this  age  has  perverted  its  original  intent, 
and  made  it  the  all-stimulaiing  cause  of  a  thiret  for  po- 
litical elevation.  The  state  of  society,  its  love  of  political 
excitement,  its  seeming  willingness  to  reward  political 
cff^,  likewise  awaken  and  nourish  this  thirst 

What  is  its  nature  7  It  does  not  develope  the  various 
toentai  powers.  It  does  not  strengthen  the  affections 
or  awaken  tlieir  inborn  eloquence.  It  does  not  teach  us 
the  nature  of  that  great  chain  of  relations  which  holds 
society  in  union.  Being  common  to  the  many,  and 
ittainable  but  by  the  few,  it  creates  an  ungenerous 
rivalry  among  its  votaries.  All  in  fancy  gaze  upon  the 
shining  hab  of  greatness  which  encircles  the  rulere,  and 
beholding  the  unbounded  adoration  paid  it  by  the  ruled, 
each  resolves,  in  newness  of  purpose  and  strength,  to 
eraiify  his  selfish  aim,  though  at  the  expense  of  the 
best  hopes  of  society. 

What  is  its  effect?  All  the  faculties  of  mind  are 
applied  and  made  subservient  to  one  end^ndividual 
elevation.  A  fbndness  for  excitement  is  created,  and  the 
mind  is  ever  longing  and  panting  for  this  excitement. 
Parties  start  up,  and  society  is  engrossed  and  agitated 
by  party  disKUsion^— dissensions  which  awaken  and 
eherish  old  prejudices  and  sectional  feelings,  to  the  smo* 
thering  of  those  which  are  purer  and  nobler;  dissensions, 
which  combine  bad  ambition  and  immature  intellect;  dis- 
tensions, which  elicit  cunning  and  chicanery,  instead  of 
throwing  out  the  brilliant  thought  or  touching  the  chord 
of  high  affection  ;  dissensions,  in  which  that  calm  se- 
renity which  chastens  the  powers,  passions,  and  emo- 
tions which  unfold  the  higher  graces  and  charities  of  our 
Dstore,  is  unknown  t  dit^ensioos  in  which  patriotism^ 
which  is  a  love  «s  universal,  as  it  is  noble  and  inspirit- 
ing, is  forgotten ;  dissensions,  which  terminate  in  the 


elevation  of  some  ambitious  leader  to  the  high  throne  of 
pow^r;  who,  having  reached  the  summit  of  his  wishes, 
looks  down  upon  the  servile  mass,  and  with  the  utmost 
complacency  throws  upon  their  bended  necks  the  yoke 
of  their  bondage.  Where  is  here  the  elevation  of  society, 
pure  feeling,  pure  thoughts? 

The  same  train  of  thought  may  be  exemplified  by  a 
reference  to  those  nations  of  antiquity,  where  now  the 
**  spirit  of  decay"  has  its  abiding  place.  The  history 
of  ancient  republics  is  familiar  to  every  one;  their  une- 
qualled greatness,  their  decline  and  fall  are  the  school- 
boy's tale.  And  what  does  this  history  tell  him  7  That 
in  times  of  great  political  excitement  there  was  less 
virtue,  less  elevation  of  mind,  less  real  patriotism  ;  that 
what  is  noble  or  excellent  in  our  nature,  was  lost 
amid  the  whirl  of  party  dissensions;  as  in  the  times  of 
the  Graeehi  when  the  first  seed  was  sown  which  led  to 
the  fall  of  the  *'  seven-hilled  city"— or  still  later,  when 
the  mighty  Casar  rose,  and  the  elements  of  old  parties 
were  stirred  up  and  new  ones  created,  until  the  Imperial 
mistress  of  the  world  reeled  and  fell  to  the  dusL  This 
history  likewise  tells  him  that  the  same  is  true  of  the 
democracy  of  Athens — that  in  periods  of  high  party 
contention  the  excellences  and  glories  of  mind,  so  con- 
genial to  that  "  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song," 
were  unknown,  as  in  the  ages  of  Aristides  and  Socrates, 
or  of  Demosthenes  and  ^schines,  when  the  gold  of  the 
Macedonian  bought  their  purest  patriots. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  point  which  we  proposed  to 
set  forth.  What  is  essential  to  the  elevation  of  society? 
Before  proceeding  in  its  investigation,  we  would  correct 
oli  misapprehensions.  We  would  not  have  this  age 
unmindful  of  the  importance  of  wealth,  but  would  have 
it  exert  due  energy  in  its  acquisition.  Wealth,  in  the 
hands  of  enlightened  mind,  is  a  powerful  mean  in  the 
improvement  of  morals  and  intellect,  adorns  the  social 
structure  by  its  offerings  of  the  beauties  and  elegances 
of  orl  and  nature,  dispenses  far  and  near  the  comforts 
and  blessings  of  life — and  is  one  of  the  great  levers  by 
which  society  is  raised  to  its  highest  elevation.  Nor 
would  we  have  this  age  unmindful  of  political  interests. 
Politics,  from  the  nature  of  the  social  organization,  enter 
into  and  necessarily  become  an  inherent  characteristic 
of  all  society.  There  must  be  a  government  of  laws ; 
and  whether  the  people  or  their  representatives  legislate, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  people  understand  the  nature 
and  effect  of  legislation.  Without  such  knowledge,  the 
maxim,  that  power  is  ever  stealing  from  the  many  to 
the  few,  would  be  too  truly,  fetally,  verified ;  for  the 
power-loving  nature  of  man  would  be  enabled,  first,  to 
throw  around  the  mass  an  illusive  gilded  snare — ^after- 
wards,  to  crush  it  in  its  iron  despotic  grasp.  There 
must  then  be  both  wealth  and  politics.  But  we  would 
not  have' cither  wealth  or  politics  the  controlling  desire 
of  the  mind  ;  thus  considered,  they  debase  and  destroy 
this  mind.  We  would  have  them  as  subordinate  instru- 
ments to  one  grand  desire,  the  elevation  of  society.  We 
would  have  them  as  the  satellites  which  revolve  in  glo- 
rious harmony  around  the  great  sun ;  and  we  would  not 
have  them  lake  the  place  of  the  sun,  for  then  the  system 
would  be  broken,  the  music  of  the  spheres  hushed,  and 
all  nature  return  to  primeval  chaos. 
-  The  promotion  of  the  general  well-being  of  society 
by  a  cultivation  of  the  heart  and  intellect,  is  impliedly 
required  of  Americans,  from  the  nature  and  structure  of 
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our  government  It  was  not  reared  by  the  gold  of  the 
conquered,  or  on  the  bonea  of  the  subject  It  rose  into 
being  all  glorious,  the  creation  of  free  minds  enlightened 
by  the  reason  and  experience  of  centuries.  Being  the 
opposite  of  despotism,  it  does  not  chain  down  the  powers 
of  mind  or  shrivel  away  their  existence.  Nor  does  it  like 
Sparta,  unchain  the  mind,  only  to  stimulate  its  martial 
character  ;  for  the  rainbow  of  peace  is  the  circling  arch 
of  our  national  fabric.  Founded  in  morals  and  intellect, 
it  appeals  to  their  cultivation  as  the  means  of  its  prospe- 
rity and  perpetuity.  It  says  to  the  mind,  be  free ! — free, 
to  expand  in  full  bloom  and  vigor — free,  to  be  noble — 
free,  to  rise  and  soar  with  the  strength  and  majesty  of 
the  eagle !  And  it  attaches  a  meaning  to  freedom  of 
mind.  That  mind  is  free  which  is  not  bound  to  the 
trill  of  parly ;  which  is  not  the  slave  of  any  imperious 
passion  or  desire.  That  mind  is  free  which  can  love 
and  rejoice  over  the  prosperity  of  the  Union.  That 
mind  is  free  which  does  not  allow  the  still  current  of 
the  soul's  affections  to  be  chilled  by  impure  passion  or 
feeling,  but  increases  its  onward  flow  in  warmth  and 
strength.  That  mind  is  free  which  thinks  and  acts  as 
becomes  the  "  noblest  work'*  of  Deity.  That  mind  is 
free  which  enjoys  a  full  and  chaste  development  of  all 
Its  powers,  passions  and  emotions ;  which  knows  and  ob- 
serves its  relations;  which  can  concentrate  its  thoughts 
on  a  single  point ;  which,  when  it  looks  abroad  upon 
nature's  works,  beholds  the  reflected  power  and  wisdom 
of  a  Ood ;  or,  which,  as  it  gazes  upon  the  azure  sky,  the 
verdant  forest,  the  beautiful  river,  the  sparkling  lake, 
the  storm-rolling  ocean,  feels  inexpressible  delight  and 
reverence.  Such  is  themeaning  which  our  government 
attaches  to  the  phrase  "freedom  of  mind.'*  What 
in  the  nature  of  things  can  be  clearer  7  Does  it  not 
require  of  this  people  a  general  cultivation  of  mind? 

Consistency  then  with  the  objects  of  our  government 
requires,  that  the  great  pervading  desire  of  society 
•hould  be  its  elevation  by  its  universal  mental  cultiva- 
lion.  Such  a  desire  is  opposed  to  the  selfish  system — 
is  the  protecting  angel  of  patriotism.  It  combines  the 
excellences  of  intellect  and  pure  ambition.  It  lifts  the 
mind  from  low  and  grovelling  objects  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  those  which  are  purer  and  higher,  delighting  in 
the  good,  the  exalted.  In  it  is  concentrated  whatever 
is  noble  in  morals,  whatever  is  sublime  and  unanswer- 
able in  truth. 

What  is  meant  by  universal  mental  cultivation? 
We  find  it  not  in  the  history  of  nations.  The  history 
of  the  world  is  no  more  than  a  record  of  human  usurpa- 
tions based  on  human  ignorance.  A  powerful  few  have 
ever  moulded  and  wielded  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
Learning  has  shone  only  to  render  more  brilliant  some 
kingly  reign.  Unlike  the  great  luminary  of  day,  which 
it  should  resemble,  its  beams  have  ever  been  confined 
within  the  compass  of  a  court  or  palace.  The  mountain 
peaks  only  of  society  have  felt  its  light,  while  at  the 
base,  where  the  great  mass  congregate,  there  has  been 
utter  darkness.  True,  we  are  told  of  remarkable  eras 
in  the  history  of  Ieaming'M>f  the  Augustan  age,  when 
all  that  was  beautiful  and  powerful  in  thought,  all  that 
was  magic  in  conception  or  grand  in  imagery,  shone 
forth  in  the  most  attractive  forms ;  of  the  reigns  of 
queens  Anne  and  Elizabeth,  when  the  graces  and 
elegances  of  Engiish  literature  were  unrivalled,  as  they 
appeared  in  the  majestic  imagioingi  of  ShakspearOy  the 


nervous  beauty  and  simplicity  of  Addison,  and  other 
master  minds ;  of  periods  in  the  learning  of  Italy, 
when  Dante,  Tasso,  Petrarch,  gave  a  new  name  and  a 
new  being  to  Italian  intellect.  But  was  the  state  of 
society,  as  a  whole,  refined  and  elevated  in  any  c^  these 
remarkable  eras  ?  The  lights  were  chiefly  intellectual, 
and  belonged  to  the  higher  grades  of  society  ;  besides, 
they  shone  but  for  a  short  time  and  departed,  leaving 
the  deeper  darkness.  Moreover,  they  were  puiely 
literary,  and  pure  literature  never  reaches  the  mass  of 
mind.  True,  it  is  perpetual,  and  shines  down  from  age 
to  age,  as  do  the  lights  of  those  eras  which  now  illumine 
in  some  degree  the  mind  of  the  present ;  but  it  is  ooly 
a  reflection  from  eminence  to  eminence — the  people  see 
it,  feel  it  not.  We  repeat  it,  learning  has  ever  been 
confined  to  the  few ;  the  many  have  never  known  its 
invigorating  influence. 

Now,  mind  is  the  moving  and  guiding  principle  of  all 
human  action.  Mind  teaches  the  nature  of  the  delicate 
and  momentous  relations  which  unite  society, preserves 
their  beauty  and  uniformity,  developes  their  power  and 
usefulness.  This  mind  dwells  with  the  mass  of  man- 
kind. We  would  then,  that  society  may  be  elevated, 
have  the  rays  of  knowledge  penetrate  and  expand  this 
mind.  We  would  have  the  genius  of  learning  courted 
and  wooed  from  her  mountain  residence,  that  literature 
and  science  might  come  down,  and  walk  radiant  with 
truth  and  loveliness  through  every  grade  of  the  com- 
munity. We  would  have  the  bright  light  struck  oat 
from  the  mind  of  the  mass,  and  its  iJluminations  reach 
the  uttermost  boundaries  of  the  land,  as  extensive  as 
the  circling  canopy  of  the  sky.  So  speaks  the  voice  of 
humanity,  even  as  the  voice  of  an  angel. 

Again :  What  is  meant  by  universal  mental  cultiva- 
tion? It  is  not  the  expansion  of  any  single  mental 
power  or  susceptibility.  There  should  be  no  brilliancy 
of  intellect  unmellowed  by  the  radiancy  of  moral  feel- 
ing'^no  strength  of  passion  or  sentiment  uninfluenced 
by  other  of  the  mind's  faculties.  There  must  be  a  meiH 
tal  balance,  which  is  the  great  secret  of  all  educatios. 
From  the  want  of  such  balance.  Ignorance,  with  ber 
ofispring,  Superstition  and  Prejudice,  has  ever  weighed 
down  the  intellectual  scale  and  destroyed  the  noblert 
results  of  mental  eflTort.  That  system  should  be  dis- 
carded which  developes  only  the  powers  of  intellect 
Variety,  the  high  thought,  the  virtuous  sentiment,  tlie 
beautiful  and  sublime  emotion,  the  chaste  passion,  all, 
in  happy  union,  raise  communities  to  power  and  bsp- 
piness. 

Surely,  it  is  not  illogical  to  maintain,  that  an  endow- 
ment of  diversified  powers  and  affections  of  mind, 
impliedly  requires  their  cultivation.  Why  the  gift  of 
reason,  of  memory,  of  imagination  ?  Why  the  gift  of 
moral  and  religious  feeling,  of  love,  of  sympathy— « 
of  any  faculty  ?  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  they 
are  mere  trifles,  mere  butterfly  appendages,  to  gratify 
taste  or  pleasure.  Further,  this  diversity  of  mind, 
entering  into,  necessarily  creates  the  numerous  indivi' 
dual  fibres  which  are  the  sources  of  the  vigor  and 
strength  of  the  social  frame.  Is  it  not  then  evident, 
that  the  expansion  of  any  one  mental  power  to  the  tttg- 
lect  of  all,  or  of  some  to  the  neglect  of  others  woaki 
take  away  more  or  less  of  this  vigor  and  strength; 
would  disfigure  the  social  frame  and  destroy  its  beauty 
and  harmony  of  proportion?   Here,  the  mind  suggests 
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an  aoakigical  argomenL    Look  abroad  over  the  material 
worid.   Is  there  sameness?    Is  there  the  exclusive  de- 
Telopment  of  aay  single  feature  7  Is  the  earth's  surface 
cme  barren,  limitless  plain?  or  its  soil  of  one  kind?  or 
its  deep  mines  all  gold,  or  silver,  or  iron  ?    Or  do  we 
bebold  a  world  of  water,  of  inconceivable  sublimity  ? 
No!  There  is  the  mountain,  bold  and  rugged,  bleak,  or 
crowned  with  magni6cent  foliage,  to  awaken  the  emo- 
twos  and  give  wings  to  the  imagination ;  the  valley  of 
raried  soil  suited  to  the  production  of  the  comforts  of 
life ;  the  vein  of  gold,  of  silver,  of  iron,  each  and  all,  in 
happy  effect,  increasing  the  embellishments  and  blesS- 
inp  of  society ;  and  there  are  the  river,  the  lake,  and 
MjII  worlds  of  water.    What  is  there  useful  or  harmo- 
oiout,  or  ornamental,  or  enlivening,  or  grand,  unseen  in 
this,  the  Deity's  material  creation  ?    Now,  observe  the 
menial  world.    There  is  reason,  producing  the  solid 
SfMl  beneficial;  memory  and  imagination,  her  hand- 
maids, assisling  her  vigor  and  research,  and  robing-her 
in  iordiness  and  brightness;  the  affections,  diffusing 
through  all  and  throwing  over  all  aglow  of  love,  beauty, 
and  peace ;  thus,  preserving  the  necessary  relations, 
and  showing  their  glorious  influences  when  developed 
and  joined  in  union  in  this  the  Deiiy'a  mental  creation. 
8hould  you  take  from  the  material  world  one  of  its  parts, 
you  would  destroy  its  harmony  and  uniformity.    A 
similar  result  would  follow,  should  you  take  from  the 
mental  world  one  of  its  parts.    Let  there,  tlien,  be  no 
single  mental  development  since  it  destroys  the  other 
powers  and  their  relations,  but  let  there  be  a  full  growth 
of  all  to  their  greatest,  their  proudest  stature.    Lei  the 
systems  of  the  past  be  forgotten,  and  in  contemplation 
of  ihe  future,  let  us  resolve  that  no  one  passion  or  desire 
of  mind,  shall  erect  its  tyrant  throne  on  the  prostration 
of  other  nobler  powers.    For  the  mind  folly  cultivated 
is  a  "museum  of  knowledge,"  lives  forever  "serene 
in  youthful  beauty." 

The  principle  of  universal  mental  cultivation  being 
Ml  forth,  its  bearing  and  effect  will  be  seen  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  various  classes  of  society.    First,  in  the 
professions,  that  of  the  law  being  the  one  of  our  adop- 
tion, and  therefore  most  congenial  to  our  thoughts,  we 
select  for  illustration.    The  science  of  law  considered 
Kricily,  only  in  reference  to  rules,  forms,  and  the  ga- 
thered opinions  of  centuries,  may  be  styled  an  isolated 
system  in  character,  cok)  and  forbidding.  But  construed 
liberally,  in  all  ita  relations  and  bearings,  it  embraces 
within  its  circle  all  that  belongs  to  human  action.    It 
sppeals  to,  and  acts  upon  the  good  sense  and  good  feel- 
ing of  mankind.  It  is  thr  protector  of  morals,  and  may 
he  the  defender  of  religion.    It  is  the  guardian  and  dis- 
penser of  social  rights,  and  their  invincible  champion 
with  power.    It  combats  vice  and  ignorance,  unravels 
(be  canning  and  chicanery  of  men,  and  brings  forth 
tniih  all  beautiful  and  overwhelming.  In  short,  founded 
in  justice  and  the  good  of  society,  it  becomes  the  eo» 
servator  of  religion,  morals,  and  intellect.    What  should 
he  the  qaalifications  of  the  high  priests  who  administer 
uoand  the  sacred  altars  of  the  judicial  temple  ?  They 
should  sound  deep  the  wells  of  knowledge,  and  be  fa- 
miliar with  nice  and  subtle  distinctions.    They  should 
know  every  motive  of  hunuin  conduct,  from  that  which 
causes  the  moet  delicate  to  that  which  causes  the  most 
•tupeodout  moTements  in  society.    They  should  eza- 
oine  well  the  paniena^  their  sources  and  effect  upon  the 


mind.  They  should  look  abroad  upon  society,  under^ 
stand  its  origin,  the  nature  of  its  relations,  their  beau* 
tiful  adaptations,  their  harmonious  influences,  and  love 
to  increase  its  glory  and  happiness  by  the  cultivation 
of  fresh  virtues  and  excellences.  They  should,  for  this 
end,  unlock  the  store-houses  of  wisdom  and  knowledge 
for  original  and  sound  principles,  for  apt  illustration. 
They  should  be  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  a  spirit  of 
true  philosophy*-of  that  philosophy  which  teaches 
the  intimate  nature  of  the  transactions  and  interests  of 
men — of  that  philosophy  which  teaches  what  should 
characterize  every  action  whether  in  the  family  or  in 
the  outward  world.  They  should  be  old  acquaintances 
with  the  master  spirits  of  literature  and  science,  both 
in  ancient  and  modem  times ;  that  '*  halo"  of  mingled 
character,  of  light,  grace  and  magic,  which  encircles 
the  Muses,  should  likewise  be  to  them  a  fount  of  in* 
spiration.  Now,  such  a  preparation  presupposes  a  full 
development  of  minds — of  minds,  not  only  powerful 
in  stern  reason,  but  rich  and  dazzling  in  imagination, 
and  useful  in  the  exercise  of  all  other  powers;  of 
minds,  not  only  great  in  some  one  of  the  affections,  but 
deeply  imbued  in  all  the  higher  and  sympathetic  feelings 
of  the  heart.  Such  being  the  case,  these  minds,  which 
we  may  call  by  their  prototypes,  Marshal  Is  and  Wirts, 
will  raise  the  profession  to  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  emi- 
nence, will  stamp  its  character  for  moral  and  intellectual 
power  and  usefulness.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
other  professions,  and  the  same  train  of  cause  and  effect 
will  raise  them  to  a  similar  eminence. 

But  is  the  elevation  of  the  professions  the  elevation 
of  society  ?  So  has  thought  the  world,  and  generation 
after  generation  has  passed  away,  and  others  and 
others  have  followed,  and  still  it  is  thus  thought.  But 
it  is  time  that  this  fatal  delusion,  which  hashung  like  an 
incubus  over  society,  blasting  its  bloom  and  vigor, 
should  be  dispelled — that  all  grades  may  rise  to  their 
rightful  station.  Never  was  suggested  to  mortal  mind 
a  fairer  scheme,  or  one  of  more  moral  grandeur.  The 
mechanic  possessing  the  same  mental  gifts,  enjoying  the 
same  rights,  holding  the  same  momentous  relations  to 
society  as  the  professional  man,  should  likewise  have 
his  heart  and  intellect  fully  developed.  It  is  not  suflfi* 
cient  that  he  be  a  mere  mechanic  A  mere  mechanic  is 
a  child  in  the  world  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  he  be  a  good  workman,  though  he  be  as  skilful  and 
precise  in  the  use  of  his  instrument,  as  was  the  Moorish 
king  Saladin,  in  Scott's  story  of  the  Talisman.  In 
mere  workmanship  there  is  no  illumination  of  intellect, 
no  awakening  of  emotion,  no  refinement  of  passion. 
The  principles  of  science  are  closely  interwoven  in  every 
piece  of  mechanism.  He  should  master  well  these  prin- 
ciples, the  effect  of  their  application,  consider  them  as 
the  solid  basis  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life, 
and  not  the  least  among  the  means  of  human  power 
and  enjoyment.  He  should  love  his  trade  because  of 
the  science  engrafted  in  it,  because  of  its  usefulness, 
because  of  its  affording  him  an  enduring  place  in 
Fame's  temple.  For  this  purpose,  he  should  go  back  to 
the  earliest,  feeblest  dawn  of  science,  when  first  Israel's 
shepherds  gazed  upon  the  star-gemmed  firmament, 
and  mark  us  gradual  but  onward  prograss;  how,  at 
one  period,  it  shone  all  lominous;  how,  at  another, 
it  went  down  in  universal  midnight ;  how  again  it  re* 
vived  under  the  touch  of  a  few  mighty  gedutes,  and  roM 
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clustered  with  new  principles  and  discoveries,  with  the 
glory  and  splendor  of  the  sun  itself.    The  productions 
of  Newton  and  Franklin,  and  other  great  lights  both  of 
the  past  and  present,  should  be  the  aliment  of  his 
mind  ;  their  thoughts,  which  when  sought,  come  clear 
and  inspiriting  from  the  living  page,  should  be  familiar 
to  him  as  household  words ;  and  how  they  studied  and 
thought,  he  should  learn  to  study  and  think.    And  like 
them,  whatever  is  important  in  the  material  world,  above 
or  below,  he  should  make  the  playthings  of  his  inquiring 
mind.    And  like  them,  he  should  not  be  ignorant  of 
whatever  is  excellent  in  religion,  useful  in  philosophy, 
enrapturing  in  song,  or  thrilling  in  eloquence.    He  will 
thus  exhibit  a  mind  not  stinted  in  its  growth,  not  con- 
trolled by  any  one  desire,  but  a  mind,  like  Milton's  tvee 
of  paradise,  weighed  down  with  rich  and   delicious 
fruits — a  mind,  elevated,  useful  and  polished.    He  will 
thus  exalt  his  trade,  and  add  to  it  new  and  brighter 
glories.    But  the  elevation  of  professions  and  mechanical 
trades  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  general  elevation 
of  society.    They  compose  no  more  than  half  of  the 
great  mass  of  mind.    There  are  yet  the  merehant  and 
the  farmer,  who  should  be  raised  to  a  like  eminence. 
Commerce,  viewed  in  reference  to  buying  and  selling, 
retards  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  man- 
kind.   Thus  viewed,  and  connected  with  avarice  for 
money,  it  would  create  a  nation  of  pedlars.    But,  con- 
sidered in  its  widest  sense,  as  influencing  the  business 
and  interests  of  men,  and  thus  acting  on  thought  and 
feeling,  as  entering  into  every  social  relation,  as  draw- 
ing on  the  resources  of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  water, 
.as  connected  with  foreign  climes,  and  uniting  nations  by 
golden  links  of  sympathy  and  interest,  it  is  by  far  the 
most  comprehensive  and  important  of  all  life's  vocations. 
The  merchant  then  should  possess  a  mind  sure,  deep 
and  searching ;  nor  should  he  be  a  novice  in  knowledge 
of  any  kind.     What  is  peculiar  to  variety  of  soil  and 
climate,  what  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  countries, 
what  to  their  wants  and  desires,  should  be  fully  known 
*    to  him.    What  are  the  duties  and  obligations,  arising 
from  the  many  and  weighty  relations  which  his  calling 
creates,  should  likewise  be  fully  known  to  him.     He 
should  therefore  be  a  historian,  a  philosopher,  a  scholar, 
and  aChristian.   Commerce  will  then  rise  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection  and  usefulness. 

And  is  the  mind  of  the  farmer,  amid  all  this  moral 
and  intellectual  illumination,  to  remain  uncultivated? 
Is  he  an  isolated  being,  unconnected  by  any  relations 
with  society?  or  has  he  no  obligations  to  perform  in 
common  with  his  fellow  men?  Has  he  not  those  varied 
mental  endowments,  which  are  the  glory  of  his  species, 
which  exalt,  adorn,  bless,  and  refine?  Oris  he  incapable 
of  feeling  the  poetry  of  the  emotions,  delight,  beauty, 
^  and  sublimity?  or  of  that  warmth  and  exaltedness  of 
sympathetic  virtue,  which  stimulate  and  invigorate  the 
spirit  of  love  and  benevolence?  Is  there  no  knowledge 
or  science  in  agriculture  ?  Agriculture  is  closely  allied 
to  commerce,  and  has  a  bearing  greater  or  less  on  every 
pursuit  in  life.  It  may  be  called  an  unfailing  source  of 
national  wealth  and  prosperity,  supplying  the  wants  of 
man,  and  imparting  new  life,  and  stirring,  ceaseless 
activity  to  trade  of  every  kind.  Besides,  its  followers — 
uninfluenced  by  the  vanities  and  vices  of  the  world,  so 
effeminating,  so  debasing  to  the  mind — are  the  reposito- 
ries of  the  int^rity  and  patriotism  of  society.   Indeed, 


we  may  say  that  the  fanner  is  the  guardian  of  govern- 
ment, rights  and  laws;  the  watchman,  sleeping  neither 
by  day  nor  by  night,  on  the  outposu  of  defence.  We 
would  then  have  his  mind  cultivated  both  morally  and 
intellectually,  that  he  may  know  and  observe  the  duties 
imposed  upon  him  by  society — ^by  Heaven-  We  would 
then  have  him  conirersant  with  all  that  is  noble  or 
mighty,  with  all  that  is  inspiriting  or  strengthening  in 
literature,  science,  and  philosophy,  both  in  the  ancient 
and  modern  world,  for  then  agriculture  shall  become  a 
fountain  of  power  and  usefuhiess,  and  a  "  wall  of  fire" 
around  society. 

And  what  is  the  effect  of  this  principle  thus  applied 
to  the  various  classes  of  society  7  Heretofore,  and  at 
present,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  we  have  before  remark- 
ed, learning  has  ever  belonged  to  a  few,  constituting  a 
single  class  of  society,  and  of  course,  the  repositories  of 
all  moral  and  intellectual  power  and  wisdom.  And 
these,  having  tlie  power  in  their  own  grasp,  and  stand- 
ing on  lofty  stations  and  surrounded  by  a  false  sJiow  of 
glory  and  goodness,  the  result  of  admiring  ignorance, 
mould  and  wield  the  destinies  of  society.  To  them  the 
mass  of  mind  looks  up,  as  to  oracular  deities,  with  much 
the  same  faith  and  confidence  as  the  ancient  pagan, 
when  consulting  the  Pytho  of  the  Delphian  shrine. 
Thus,  the  elevation  of  society  has  ever  been  character- 
ized by  the  moral  and  intellectual  education  of  a  single 
class ;  and  as  this  class  has  been  cultivnted,  commu- 
nities have  risen  or  fallen.  Thus,  the  history  of  society 
has  ever  been,  like  the  waves  of  a  rolling  sea,  a  series 
of  fluctuations.  Now,  this  principle  of  universal  mental 
cultivation,  as  above  applied,  destroys  this  usurping, 
tyrannizing  system.  It  takes  from  the  few  the  power 
of  holding  and  disposing  o#  the  rights  of  the  many, 
giving  to  the  many  the  same  mental  superiority  and 
knowledge.  It  presents  not  an  isolated  point,  but  raises 
all  grades  to  the  same  glorious,  elevated  level. 

The  mind  of  society  is  composed,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  by  the  mingling  of  purity  and  pollution.  As  the 
pure  rivers  of  intellect  and  afiection  flow  on,  they  are 
met  by  counter  streams  deeper  and  broader,  emanating 
from  the  sources  of  evil  and  ignorance.  Thus,  good  is 
counteracted,  and  its  tendency  destroyed  by  evil ;  thus, 
society  is  full  of  bitter  animosities  and  contentions,  and 
kept  in  a  deleterious,  feverish  excitement,  destructive  of 
all  noble  effort.  By  the  introduction  of  this  principle, 
peace,  active  and  beauteous,  will  calm  the  angry  waters, 
and  the  countless  currents  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
sweep  society,  will  only  tend  to  the  magnifying  of  one 
grand  current  flowing  to  universal  good.  Moreover,  at 
the  approach  of  this  light,  struck  out  of  the  mind  of  the 
mass,  ignorance,  though  sitting  upon  her  throne  of 
centuries,  shall  find  her  throne  to  crumble  from  under 
her,  and  her  reign  over  mankind  to  depart  forever. 
Superstition,  .too,  which  has  ever  chained  down  the 
faring  spirit  of  mind,  and  destroyed  the  harmony  and 
independence  of  society,  shall  find  her  power  vanish — 
her  altars  prostrate — "  her  spell  over  the  minds  of  men 
broken,  never  to  unite  again."  In  their  place,  whatever 
is  glorious,  noble,  and  sublime  in  mind,  will  reign  su- 
preme. And  instead  of  any  one  deaira  giving  tone  pro- 
ductive of  sordid  selfishness  to  the  thought  and  action 
of  society  ;  or  instead  of  that  levelling  sptrit,  originat- 
ing in  lawless  passion,  which  tramples  upon  and  bids 
defiance  to  all  law  and  good  order— -which  marches 
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tbroo^  society  with  the  terror  and  fatality  of  a  thou- 
fiu)d  plagues — from  a  union  of  the  Ttrtues  of  the  heart 
and  iateliect,  a  spirit  of  high-mindednesa  will  arise,  full 
of  oobleness  and  power,  to  guarantee  the  force  of  law, 
10  strengthen  the  social  ties,  and,  like  the  star  of  the 
east,  which  marked  the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  ensure 
to  the  world  universal  happiness. 

Are  the  effects  of  this  principle  sufficient  to  create  a 
ooiiTe  conducive  to  the  universal  cultivation  of  mind — 
or  is  something  more  required?  As  an  effect  creative 
of  a  motive,  we  would  merely  refer  to  the  immortality 
of  mental  achievement    It  is  a  fact,  known  to  every 
ooe  of  common  observation,  that  a  virtuous  miod  dies 
Do(  with  the  clayey  tenement,  but  lives  forever  in  its 
hallowed  results.    It  is  founded  in  reason  and  philoso- 
phy.  The  mind  of  the  past  is  not  different  in  its  essen- 
tial characteristics  from  the  mind  of  the  present ;  and 
therefore,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  past  are  in  a 
measure  congenial  with  our  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and 
from  this  kindred  sympathy,  it  is,  that  the  intellect  of 
the  remotest  antiquity  lives  in  the  intellect  of  the  most 
disiant  future.    Are  liomer,  or  Cicero,  or  any  of  that 
{^bxjrof  mind  which  casts  so  brilliant,  so  undying  a 
lustre  over  the  ancient  world,  forgotten  7    Are  Milton 
and  Shakspeare,  or  Newton  and  Franklin,  or  any  of 
the  iHustrious  moderns,  whatever  their  sphere  of  action, 
forgotten  7  The  beautiful  fanes  and  consecrated  groves, 
where  genius  was  wont  to  shine  in  her  full  power  and 
brightness ;  the  elegances  of  art,  her  towering  domes 
and  her  magnificent  columns,  once  the  centre  of  admi- 
ration; the  luxuries  and  splendors  of  opulence,  once 
affording  rich  continued  gratification — where  are  they  7 
They  bare  passed  away,  like  *'  shadows  over  a  rock,'* 
and  are  lost  in  the  dust    But  the  mind  which  created 
them,  admired  them,  enjoyed  them,  lives,  will  live,  shall 
live,  forever,  forever.  h.  j.  g. 

CmeumatL 


DYING   MEDITATIONS 

OP  A  NEW  YORK  ALDERMAN. 

I^t  me  review  the  glories  that  are  past, 

And  nobly  dine,  in  fimcy,  to  the  last ; 

Since  here  an  end  of  all  my  feasts  I  see. 

And  death  will  soon  make  turtle  soup  of  me ! 

Full  soon  the  tyrant's  jaws  will  stop  my  jaw, 

A  bonne  houehe  I,  for  his  insatiate  maw  ; 

My  tongue,  whose  taste  in  venison  was  supreme, 

Whose  bouncing  blunders  Gotham's  daily  theme, 

In  far  less  pleasant/x  will  shortly  be 

Than  when  it  smackM  the  luscious  callipee. 

Oh  would  the  gourmand  bis  stem  claim  give  o'er. 

And  bid  me  eat  my  way  through  life  once  more  1 

And  might  (my  pray'rs  were  then  not  spent  in  vain,) 

A  hundred  dvic  feasts  roll  round  again. 

As  sound  experience  makes  all  men  more  wise, 

How  great  th'  improvement  from  my  own  would  rise ! 

What  matchless  flavor  I  would  give  each  dish, 

Whether  of  venison,  soup,  or  fowl,  or  fish  I 

In  this  more  spice — ^in  that  more  genVous  wine, 

Gods,  what  ecstatic  pleasure  would  be  mine ! 

But  no— uogratified  my  palate  bums, 

Departed  joy  to  me  no  more  returns ; 

And  vainly  fancy  strives  my  death  to  sweeten. 

With  dreams  of  dinners  never  to  be  eaten. 


The  dawning  ofjny  youth  gave  promise  bright 

Of  victory  in  the  gastronomic  fight  : 

^  Turtle !"  I  cried,  when  at  the  nurse's  breast, 

My  cries  for  turtle  broke  her  midnight  rest; 

Such  pleasure  in  the  darling  word  I  found, 

That  turtle !  turtle !  made  the  house  resound. 

When,  after  years  of  thankless  toil  and  pains, 

The  pedant  spic'd  with  ABC  my  brains, 

My  cranium  teem'd,  like  Peter's  heav'nly  sheet. 

With  thoughts  of  fish  and  flesh  and  fowls  to  eat ; 

The  turtle's  natural  hist'ry  charm'd  my  sense — 

Adieu,  forever,  syntax,  mood  and  tense ! 

And  when  in  zoologic  books  I  read, 

That  once  a  turtle  liv'd  without  his  head, 

To  emulate  this  feat  I  soon  began, 

And  so  became  a  Gotham  Alderman. 

A  civic  soldier,  I  no  dangers  fear'd, 

Save  indigestion  or  a  greasy  beard ; 

Forced  balls  were  shot,  I  fac'd  with  hearty  thanks, 

And  in  the  attack  on  Turkey  led  the  ranks, 

Thq  fork  my  bayonet — the  knife  my  sword, 

And  mastication    victory  secur'd. 

Alas!  that  kill'd  and  eat'n  foes  should  plague  us, 

And  puke  their  way  back  through  the  oesophagus! 

Ye  murder'd  tribes  of  earth  and  air  and  sea. 

Dyspepsia  hath  reveng'd  your  deaths  on  me ! 

Ab  !  what  is  life  7  A  glass  of  ginger  beer. 

Racy  and  sparkling,  bubbling,  foaming,  clear ; 

But  when  its  carbonated  gas  is  gone, 

What  matter  where  the  vapid  lees  are  thrown  ? 

In  this  eternal  world  to  which  I  go, 

1  wonder  whether  people  eat  or  no! 

If  so,  I  trust  that  I  shall  get  a  chair, 

Since  all  my  life  I've  striv'n  but  to  prepare. 

And  holy  writ — unless  our  preachers  lie — 

Says,  "Eat  and  drink,,  to-morrow  we  must  die." 

My  faith  was  firm  as  ardent  zeal  could  wish, 

From  Noah's  ark  full  down  to  Jonah's  fish. 

Then  may  the  pow'rs  but  give  a  starving  sinner, 

A  bid  to  that  eternal  turtle  dinner !  s.  m. 


IRENE. 


I  stand  beneath  the  soaring  moon 
At  midnight  in  the  month  of  June. 
An  influence  dewy,  drowsy,  dim, 
Is  dripping  from  yon  golden  rim. 
Grey  towers  are  mouldering  into  rest, 
Wrapping  the  fog  around  their  breast. 
Looking  like  Lethe,  see!  the  lake 
A  conscious  slumber  seems  to  take. 
And  would  not  for  the  world  awake. 
The  rosemary  sleeps  upon  the  grave, 
The  lily  lolls  upon  the  wave. 
And  million  cedars  to  and  fro 
Are  rocking  lullabies  as  they  go 
To  the  lone  oak  that  nodding  hangs 
Above  yon  cataract  of  Serangs. 

AllBeauty  sleeps'— and  lo!  where  lies 
With  casement  open  to  the  skies 
Irene  with  her  destinies! 
And  hark  the  sounds  so  low  yet  clear, 
(Like  music  of  another  sphere) 
Which  steal  within  the  sluroberer's  ear, 
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Or  90  appear— or  ao  appear  f 

"O  My  sweet,  how  earnest  thou  here? 

"  9uai>go  are  thine  eyelids !  strange  thy  dress  f 

*^Aa{i  Mranga  thy  glorious  length  of  tress! 

'''Sure^l^iou  art  come  o'er  far  off  seas 

'*  A  wdnder  to  our  desert  trees  I 

'*  Seme  gentle  wind  hath  thought  it  right 

^  To  open  thy  window  to  the  night, 

**  And  wanton  airs  from  the  tree-top 

'*  Laughingly  through  the  lattice  drop, 

"And  wave  this  crimson  canopy, 

«*So  fitfully,  so  fearfully, 

'*  As  a  banner  o'er  thy  dreaming  eye 

**  That  o'er  the  floor,  and  down  the  wall, 

"  Like  ghosts  the  shadows  rise  and  fall — 

**  Then,  for  thine  own  all  radiant  sake, 

"  Lady,  awake !  awake !  awake  I 

The  lady  sleeps !— oh,  may  her  sleep 

As  it  is  lasting,  so  be  deep, 

No  icy  worms  about  her  creep ! 

I  pray  to  God  that  she  may  lie 

Forever  with  as  calm  an  eye — 

That  chamber  changed  for  one  more  holy, 

That  bed  for  one  more  melancholy  1 

Far  in  the  forest  dim  and  old. 

For  her  may  some  tall  vault  unfold, 

Against  whose  sounding  door  she  hath  thrown 

In  childhood  many  an  idle  stone — 

Some  tomb  which  ofi  hath  flung  its  black 

And  vampire-wing-like  pannels  back, 

Fluttering  triumphant  o'er  the  palls 

Of  her  old  family  funerals.  b.  a.  f. 


VERBAL  CRITICISMS. 

Gueiting  and  Recktming.  Right  merry  hare  the  peo- 
ple of  England  made  themselves  at  the  expense  of  us 
their  yottnger  brethren  of  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  for 
the  manner  in  which  we  are  wont  to  use  the  verbs,  to 
guess  and  to  reckon.  But  they  have  unjustly  chided 
us  therefor,  since  it  would  not  be  diflicult  to  find  in 
many  of  the  British  Classics  of  more  than  a  century's 
standing,  instances  of  the  use  of  these  words  precisely 
in  the  American  manner.  In  the  perusal  of  Locke's 
Essay  on  Elducation  a  sliort  time  since,  I  noticed  the 
word  guess  made  use  of  three  times  in  our  way.  In 
section  28  he  says,  "  Once  in  four  and  twenty  hours  is 
enough,  and  no  body,  /  gueas,  will  think  it  too  much;" 
again,  in  section  167,  *^But  yet,  I  guest,  this  is  not  to 
be  done  with  children  whilst  very  young,  nor  at  their 
entrance  upon  any  sort  of  knowledge ;"  and  again,  in 
section  174,  "And  he  whose  design  it  is  to  excel  in 
English  poetry,  would  not,  I  guest,  think  the  way  to  it 
was  to  make  his  first  essay  in  Latin  verses." 

Was  John  Locke  a  Yankee  7  Or  have  the  people  of 
the  United  States  preserved  one  of  the  meanings  of  the 
Terb  to  guett  which  has  become  obsolete  in  England  7 

In  severtil  passages  of  the  English  version  of  the  New 
Testament  the  word  reckon  is  used  as  the  people  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  are  in  the  habit  of  using  iL 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  chapter  8,  verse  18,  is 
an  instance,  '*  For  /  reckon  that  the  suflferings  of  tliis  pre- 
sent time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
which  shall  be  revealed  to  us."*- 
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Takemdiett/*  <<If  youdoaol  willfdfceamffeBft- 
ther,"  such  is  the  constant  language  of  children.  What 
will  they  take  ?  Is  the  expression  a  contraction  of  some 
obsolete  phrase  7  Who  can  tell  me  if  it  is  to  be  met  with 
in  print? 

Had  have,  I  have  for  some  time  noticed  this  corrup- 
tion in  conversation.  It  has  lately  crept  into  prinL  Here 
are  instances  of  it, "  Had  I  have  gone,  I  should  not  hare 
met  her,**  '*  If  I  had  have  been  at  the  sale  I  wouM  not 
have  bought  it  at  that  price."  I  have  a  suspicion  that 
a  rapid  pronunciation  of  *'  would  have,"  "should  have," 
and  *' could  have,"  has  given  rise  to  thia.  "I'd  have 
gone,"  "  I'd  have  come,"  and  similar  phrases  have  pro- 
bably introduced  it,  the  contraction  answering  as  well 
for  kad  as  would,  could,  and  sAouUL  It  is  very  awkwsrd 
and  incorrect. 

JW/y  equal.  This  is  a  tautologoua  expression  in  con- 
stant use.  "This  work  infidly  equal  to  its  predecessor." 
The  writer  means  to  say  that  the  last  work  is  equal  co 
the  first;  but  what  is  the  use  of  tlie  fidly,  unless  there 
can  be  an  equality  which  is  notfidl  and  perfect? 

Eventuate.  The  editor  of  Coleridge's  Table  Talk, 
very  justly  denounces  this  Americanism.  He  says  it  is 
to  be  met  with  in  Washington  Irving's  Tour  to  the 
Pmiries.  If  so,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  book.  It 
is  a  barbarism,  "  I  pray  you  avoid  it."  We  do  not 
need  the  word,  so  that  it  cannot  be  sneaked  in,  under 
the  plea  of  necessity.  The  English  verb,  to  remtt,  means 
all,  I  presume,  that  the  fathers  of  eveniuaU  design  that 
it  shall  mean.  If  we  may  coin  eventuaie  from  event, 
why  not  processiate  from  process,  eontempiiaie  from  con- 
tempt, exeettiaie  from  excess,  and  a  hundred  more,  all  as 
useful  and  elegant  as  eventuaie  ? 

Directhf,  Many  of  the  Engliah  writers  of  the  present 
day,  use  this  word  in  a  manner  inelegant  and  unsanc- 
tioned, I  am  convinced,  by  any  standard  author.  They 
appear  to  think  that  it  has  the  same  meaning  as  th« 
phrase  "  as  soon  as."  For  instance :  "The  troops  were 
dismissed  direoU^  the  general  had  reviewed  them.'* 
"  The  House  of  Lords  adjourned  directhf  this  imporunt 
bill  had  passed."  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  wriien 
in  this  country  have  not  fallen  into  iL 

JdutuaL  When  persons  speak  of  an  individual's 
being  a  mutual  friend  of  two  others,  who  perhaps  may 
not  know  each  other,  they  attach  a  meaning  to  the 
word  mutual  which  does  not  belong  to  it.  A  and  B 
may  be  mutual  friends,  but  how  C  can  be  the  motuaJ 
friend  of  A  and  B  it  is  diflicult  to  comprehend.  Where 
is  the  mutuality  in  this  case?  We  should  say,  C  is  the 
connman  friend  of  A  and  B.  Several  of  the  associatioflf 
for  interment  which  have  lately  been  inatituted,  have 
seized  upon  the  word  mutual  and  used  it  '^^ry  absurdly. 
They  style  themselves  "Mutual Burial  Societies."  How 
can  two  individuals  frurjf  eocA  olAer  7  and  yet  this  is  im- 
plied by  the  term  "muhioj." 

Is  not  the  familiar  phrase,  "  now-a-days,"  a  corrap- 
tion  of  "  in  our  days  ?" 

^^  If  I  am  not  mistaken.^  This  is  evidently  wronf. 
If  what  I  say  to  another  is  misunderstood,  I  am  latf- 
taken,  but  if  I  misunderstand  what  is  said  to  me,  I  am 
mittaking,  and  so  we  should  speak  and  write. 

Degrees qf  per/ecUon,  "The  army,"  says  president 
Monroe,  in  one  of  his  messages,  "has  arrived  at  a  kigk 
degree  qf  per/ectienJ'^  There  can  be  no  degrees  of  per- 
fcction.    Any  thing  which  is  perfect  cannot  become  Kort 
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fajtd^  and  any  thing  which  falls  short  of  perfection  is 
in  a  itigrtt.  ^ftrnptrftctimu 

**Ia  hemg  buiU,^  This  form  of  expression  has  met 
with  many  and  zealoos  advocates.  It  is  an  error  al- 
most exclusively  confined  to  prinL  In  conversation  we 
would  say,  "the  house  is  getting  built,"  and  po  one 
would  be  in  doubt  as  to  our  meaning.  Being  buiU  is 
the  past  or  perfect  participle,  which  according  to  Lind- 
ky  Murray,  signifies  action  perfected  or  finished.  How 
then  can  prefixing  the  word  is  ot  are,  words  in  the  pre- 
sent tense,  before  it,  convert  this  meaning  into  another 
signifying  the  continuation  of  the  building  at  this  mo- 
ment? We  say, "  the  house  being  huUi  the  family  moved 
io,^  and  imply  absolute  completion  by  the  phrase  6etng 
kdU^  as  people  are  not  in  the  habit  of  moving  into  un- 
finished houses.  To  say  that  the  house  is  being  built, 
is  no  more  than  saying  that  the  house  is  built,  and  by 
this  we  understand  that  the  building  is  completely  fin- 
ished, not  that  the  work  is  still  going  on. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  of  Shakspeare*s  hundred  and 
one  commentators  has  noticed  the  pun  in  Hamlet's 
sddress  to  his  father's  ghost,  "  Thou  coroest  to  me  in 
such  a  questionable  shape,  that  I  will  speak  to  thee.'* 
Perhaps  the  great  bard  meant  to  exhibit  the  coolness  of 
his  hero  by  placing  a  jest  in  his  mouth.  Hamlet  im- 
mediately after  proceeds  to  question  the  spirit. 


SUftotfaL 

LYNCH'S  LAW. 

Frequent  inquiry  has  been  made  within  the  last  year 
as  to  the  origin  of  Lynch's  law.  This  subject  now  pos- 
sesses historical  interest  It  will  be  perceived  from  the 
annexed  paper,  that  the  law,  so  called,  originated  in 
1780,  in  PitUylvania,  Yiiginia.  Colonel  William 
Lynch,  of  that  county,  was  its  author ;  and  we  are 
infisnned  by  a  resident,  who  was  a  member  of  a  body 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  that 
the  efforts  of  the  association  were  wholly  successful. 
A  trained  band  of  villains,  whose  operations  extended 
from  North  to  South,  whose  well  concerted  schemes 
had  bidden  defiance  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  land, 
and  whose  success  encouraged  them  to  persevere 
in  depredations  upon  an  unoffending  community,  was 
dispersed  and  laid  prostrate  under  the  infliction  of 
Lynch's  law.  Of  how  many  terrible,  and  deeply  to  be 
lamented  consequences — of  how  great  an  amount  of 
peraianent  evil — has  the  partial  and  temporary  good 
been  productive ! 

'*  Whereas,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of 
Pittsylvania,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  have  sustained  great 
and  intolerable  losses  by  a  set  of  lawless  men  who  have 
banded  themselves  together  to  deprive  honest  men  of 
their  just  rights  and  property,  by  stealing  their  horses, 
counterfeiting,  and  passing  paper  currency,  and  com- 
mitting many  other  species  of  villainy,  too  tedious  to 
mention,  and  that  those  vile  miscreants  do  still  persist  in 
their  diabolical  practices,  and  have  hitherto  escaped  the 
eivil  power  with  impunity,  it  being  almost  useless  and 
unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  our  laws  to  suppress 
and  punish  those  freebooters,  they  having  it  in  their 
power  to  extricate  themselves  when  brought  to  justice 


by  suborning  witnesses  who  do  swear  them  clear — ^wet 
the  subscribers,  being  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
iniquitous  practices  of  those  unlawful  and  abandoned 
wretches,  do  enter  into  the  following  association,  to 
wit :  that  next  to  our  consciences,  soul  and  body,  we 
hold  our  rights  and  property,  sacred  and  inviolable. 
We  solemnly  protest  before  God  and  the  world,  that 
(for  the  future)  upon  hearing  or  having  sufficient  reason 
to  believe,  that  any  villainy  or  species  of  villainy  hav- 
ing been  committed  within  our  neighborhood,  we  will 
forthwith  embody  ourselves,  and  repair  immediately  to 
the  person  or  persons  suspected,  or  those  under  suspi- 
cious characters, .  harboring,  aiding,  or  assisting  those 
villains,  and  if  they  will  not  desist  from  their  evil  prac- 
tices, we  will  inflict  such  corporeal  punishment  on  him 
or  them,  as  to  us  shall  seem  adequate  to  the  crime  com- 
mitted or  the  damage  sustained  ;  that  we  will  protect 
and  defend  each  and  every  one  of  us,  the  subscribers,  as 
well  jointly  as  severally,  from  the  insults  and  assaults 
ofllered  by  any  other  person  in  their  behalf:  and  further, 
we  do  bind  ourselves  jointly  and  severally,  our  joint 
and  several  heirs  &c  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid,  all 
damages  that  shall  or  may  accrue  in  consequence  of  this 
our  laudable  undertaking,  and  will  pay  an  equal  pro- 
portion according  to  our  several  abilities ;  and  we,  after 
having  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  to  this  asso- 
ciation, will  convene  ourselves  to  some  convenient  place, 
and  will  make  choice  of  our  body  five  of  the  best  and 
most  discreet  men  belonging  to  our  body,  to  direct  and 
govern  the  whole,  and  we  will  strictly  adhere  to  their 
determinations  in  all  cases  whatsoever  relative  to  the 
above  undertaking ;  and  if  any  of  our  body  summoned 
to  attend  the  execution  of  this  our  plan,  and  fail  so  to^ 
do  without  a  reasonable  excuse,  they  shall  forfeit  and 
pay  the  sura  of  one  hundred  pounds  current  money  of 
Virginia,  to  be  appropriated  towards  defraying  the  con- 
tingent expenses  of  this  our  undertaking.  In  witness 
whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  this  22d  day 
September  1780.»» 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

SPAIN  REVISITED. 
Spain  Revisited.     By  the  author  of*^Ji  Year  in  SpmnJ* 
.Veto  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 

Some  three  months  since  we  had  occasion  to  express 
our  high  admiration  of  Lieutenant  Slidell's  American  in, 
England.  The  work  now  before  us  presents  to  the  eye 
of  the  critical  reader  many  if  not  all  of  those  peculiarities 
which  distinguished  its  predecessor.  We  find  the  same 
force  and  freedom.  We  recognize  the  same  artist-like 
way  of  depicting  persons,  scenery,  or  manners,  by  a 
succession  of  minute  and  well-managed  details.  We 
perceive  also  the  same  terseness  and  originality  of  ex- 
pression. Still  we  must  be  pardoned  for  saying  that 
many  of  tlie  same  niaiseries  are  also  apparent,  and  most 
especially  an  abundance  of  very  bad  grammar  and  a 
superabundance  of  gross  errors  in  syntatical  arrange- 
ment. 

With  the  Dedicatory  Letter  prefixed  to  Spain  Revisit' 
edy  we  have  no  patience  whatever.  It  does  gre^t  credit 
to  the  kind  and  gentlemanly  feelings  of  Lieutenant 
Slidell}  but  it  forms  no  inconsiderable  drawback  upon 
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our  previously  entertained  opinions  of  his  good  taste. 
We  can  at  no  time,  and  under  no  circumstances,  see 
either  meaning  or  delicacy  in  parading  the  sacred  rela- 
tions of  personal  friendship  before  the  unscrupulous 
eyes  of  the  public  And  even  ^hen  these  things  aiie 
well  done  and  briefly  done,  we  do  believe  them  to  be  in 
the  estimation  of  all  persons  of  nice  feeling  a  nuisance 
and  an  abomination.  But  it  very  rarely  happens  that 
the  closest  scrutiny  can  discorer  in  the  least  ofllensive  of 
these  dedications  any  thing  better  than  extravagance,  af- 
fectation or  incongruity.  We  are  not  sure  that  it  would 
be  impossible,  in  the  present  instance,  to  designate  gross 
examples  of  all  three.  What  connection  has  the  name 
of  Lieutenant  Upshur  with  the  present  Spanish  Ad- 
ventures of  Lieutenant  Slidell  7  None.  Then  why  in- 
sist upon  a  connection  which  the  world  cannot  perceive  ? 
The  Dedicatory  letter,  in  the  present  instance,  is  either 
a  hontifide  epistle  actually  addressed  before  publication 
to  Lieutenant  Upshur,  intended  strictly  as  a  memorial 
of  friendship,  and  published  because  no  good  reasons 
could  be  found  for  the  non-publication— or  its  plentiful 
professions  are  all  hollowness  and  falsity,  and  it  was 
never  meant  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a  very  customary 
public  compliment 

Our  first  supposition  is  negatived  by  the  stiff  and 
highly  constrained  character  of  the  «(^e,  totally  distinct 
from  the  usual,  and  we  will  suppose  the  less  carefully 
arranged  composition  of  the  author.  What  man  in  his 
senses  ever  wrote  as  follows,  from  the  simple  impulses 
of  gratitude  or  friendship  7 

In  times  past,  a  dedication,  paid  for  by  a  great  li- 
terary patron,  furnished  the  author  at  once  wiih  the 
meaits  of  parading  his  own  servility,  and  ascribing  to 
his  idol  virtues  which  had  no  real  existence.  Though 
this  custom  be  condemned  by  the  better  taste  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  friendship  may  yet  claim  the  privi- 
]e^  of  eulogizing  virtues  which  really  exist ;  if  so,  I 
might  here  draw  the  portrait  of  a  rare  combination  of 
them ;  t  might  describe  a  courage,  a  benevolence,  a  love 
of  justioe  coupled  with  an  honest  indignation  at  whatever 
outrages  it,  a  devotion  to  others  and  forgetfuluess  of 
self,  such  as  are  not  often  found  blended  in  one  charac- 
ter, were  I  not  deterred  by  the  consideration  that  when 
I  should  have  completed  my  task,  the  eulogy,  which 
would  seem  feeble  to  those  w{io  knew  the  original,  might 
be  condemned  as  extravagant  by  those  who  do  noL 

Can  there  be  any  thing  more  palpably  artificial  than 
all  this  ?  The  writer  commences  by  informing  his  bo- 
som' friend  that  whereas  in  times  past  men  were  given 
up  to  fulsome  flattery  in  their  dedications,  not  scrupling 
to  endow  their  patrons  with  virtues  they  never  possess- 
ed, he,  the  Lieutenant,  intends  to  be  especially  delicate 
and  original  in  his  own  peculiar  method  of  applying  the 
panegyrical  plaster,  and  to  confine  himself  to  qualities 
which  have  a  real  existence.  Now  this  is  the  very  sen- 
timent, if  sentiment  it  may  be  called,  with  which  all  the 
toad-eaters  since  the  flood  have  introduced  their  dedi- 
catory letters.  What  immediately  follows  is  in  the 
same  vein,  and  is  -worthy  of  the  ingenious  Don  Puf- 
fando  himself.  All  the  good  qualities  in  the  wodd  are 
first  enumerated — Lieutenant  Upshur  is  then  informed, 
by  the  most  approved  rules  of  circumbendibus,  that  he 
possesses  them,  one  and  each,  in  the  highest  degree,  but 
that  his  friend  the  author  of  "  Spabu  RevisUetP*  is  too 
much  of  a  man  of  taet  to  tell  him  any  thing  about  It 

If  on  the  other  hand  it  is  admitted  that  the  whole 
epistle  is  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  intended  simply 


as  a  public  compliment  to  a  personal  friend,  we  feel,  at 
once,  a  degree  <k  righteous  indtgnatioQ  at  the  profiiDa- 
tion  to  so  hollow  a  purpose,  of  the  moat  sacred  epithets 
and  phrases  of  friendship— a  degree,  too,  of  serious 
doubt  whether  the  gentleman  panegyrized  will  receiTe 
as  a  c^npUment,  or  rather  resent  as  an  inaolt,  the  being 
taxed  to  bis  teeth,  and  in  the  face  of  the  whole  comnni- 
nity,  with  nothing  less  than  all  the  possible  accomplish- 
ments and  graces,  together  with  the  entire  stock  of  car- 
dinal and  other  virtues. 

Spain  RevitUed,  although  we  cannot  think  it  at  all 
equal  to  the  Jhneriean  in  EngUmd  for  picturesque  and 
vigorous  description  (which   we  suppose   to  be  the 
forte  of  Lieutenant  Slidell)  yet  greatly  surpasses  in 
this  respect  most  of  the  books  of  modem  travels  with 
which  we  now  usually  meet    A  moderate  interest  is 
sustained  throughout — aided  no  doubt  by  our  feelings 
of  indignation  at  the  tyranny  which  wouM  debar  so  ac- 
complished a  traveller  as  our  countryman  from  visiting 
at  his  leisure  and  in  full  security  a  region  so  well  worth 
visiting  as  Spain.    It  appears  that  Ferdinand  on  the 
20th  August,  183t,  taking  it  into  his  head  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant's former  work  **  A  Year  in  Spain"  (esu  indigesta 
produocion)  esta  llena  de  falsedades  y  de  groceras  ealuro- 
nias  contra  el  Rey  N.  S.  y  su  augusta  familia,  thought 
proper  to  issue  a  royal  order  in  which  the  book  called 
un  one  en  Etpana  was  doomed  to  seizure  wherever  it 
might  be  found,  and  the  clever  author  himself^  under  the 
appellation  of  the  Signor  Ridell,  to  a  dismissal  from  the 
nearest  frontier  in  the  event  of  his  anticipated  return 
to  the  country.    Notwithstanding  this  order,  the  Lieu- 
tenant, as  he  himself  informs  us,  did  not  hesitate  to  un- 
dertake the  journey,  knowing  that,  subsequently  to  the 
edict  in  question,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  govern- 
ment had  undergone  a  change,  having  passed  into  libenl 
hands.    But  although  the  danger  of  actual  arrest  on  the 
above-mentioned  grounds  was  thus  rendered  compen- 
tively  trivial,  there  were  many  other  serious  diflicultics 
to  be  apprehended.    In  the  Basque  Provinces  and  in 
Navarre  the  civil  war  was  at  its  height  The  diligences, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  had  ceased  to  run ;  and  the 
insui^ents  rendered  the  means  of  progressing  through 
the  country  exceedingly  precarious,  by  their  endeavon 
to  cut  off  all  communications  through  whi^  the  govern- 
ment could  be'  informed  of  their  manoeuvres.     The 
post-horses  had  been  seized  by  the  Carlist  cavalry  to 
supply  their  deficiencies,  "  and  only  a  few  mules  re- 
mained at  some  of  the  post-houses  hetween  Bayoeoe 
and  Vitoria." 

The  following  sketch  of  an  ass-market  at  Toide- 
sillas  seems  to  embody  in  a  small  oompeiss  speeinoeis 
of  nearly  all  the  excellences  as  well  as  nearly  all  the 
faults  of  the  author. 

By  far  the  most  curious  part  of  the  fair,  however,  was  the  u>- 
market,  held  by  a  gay  fraternity  of  gipeiea.  There  were  abois 
a  dozen  of  these,  for  the  moat  pan  of  middle  atature,  beamtfolly 
formed,  with  very  re^lar  features  of  an  Asiatic  east,  and  barinf 
a  copper  tinge ;  their  hands  were  very  noall,  as  of  a  race  kwf 
unaccustomed  to  severe  toil,  with  quantities  of  silver  rings  stnuf 
on  the  Angers.  Tliey  bad  very  white  and  regular  leeth,  and 
their  black  eyes  were  ancommonly  large,  roood-orbed,  project- 
ing, and  expressire ;  habitually  languid  and  melancholy  in  mo* 
menu  of  listleesneas,  they  kindled  into  wonderfai  brigbuess 
wh^n  engaged  in  commeodbig  their  ajwes,  or  iir  bartering  with 
a  purchaser.  Their  jet-black  hair  hung  in  long  curls  down  their 
back,  and  they  were  nearly  all  dressed  in  velret,  as  Andalusiu 
majos,  with  quaatUIes  of  buttons  made  from  pesetas  and  half 
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peaelM  comiog  their  Jackets  and  breecbra,  aa  manj  at  tbree 
or  four  hanging  fraquentlj  from  the  same  eyelet*hole.  Some  of 
tbem  wore  the  Andalueian  leggin  and  shoe  of  brown  leather, 
other*  the  foocleee  acocking  and  eandal  of  Valencia  j  In  general 
their  dreoo,  which  had  nothing  in  comoDon  with  the  country  they 
were  then  in,  oeeioed  calculated  to  unite  ease  of  moyem^t  and 
freedom  from  emterrassment  to  jauntiness  of  effect.  Altef  them 
had  a  profusion  of  trinkets  end  amulets,  intended  to  testify  their 
dcrotion  to  that  religion  which,  according  to  the  ^popular  belief, 
they  ware  suspected  of  doubting,  and  one  of  them  displayed  his 
exeesuTe  seal  in  wearing  conspicuously  from  his  neck  a  silrer 
case,  twi^  the  size  of  a  dollar,  conuining  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  holding  the  infant  Sariour  in  her  arms. 

Four  or  Atc  females  accompanied  this  party,  and  came  and 
went  from  the  square  and  back,  with  baskets  and  other  trifles, 
u  if  engaged  at  their  separate  branch  of  trade.  They  had  beau- 
tifal  oTal  faces,  with  floe  eyes  and  teeth,  and  rich  oUto  com- 
piexiona.  Their  costume  was  different  from  any  other  I  had 
seen  in  Spain,  its  greatest  peculiarity  consisting  in  a  coarse 
omer  petticoat,  which  was  drawn  over  the  head  at  pleasure  in- 
stead of  the  mantilla,  and  which  reminded  me  of  the  manta  of 
Fern,  concealing,  aa  it  did,  the  whole  of  the  (hce,  except  only  a 
single  eye. 

f  asked  a  doxen  people  where  these  strange  beings  were  from, 
not  hieing  to  speer  the  question  at  themselves ;  but  not  one  could 
tell  me,  and  all  seemed  to  treat  the  question  as  no  less  difficult 
of  iolaijoa  than  one  which  might  concern  the  origin  of  the  wind. 
One  person,  indeed,  barely  hinted  the  possibility  of  their  being 
from  Zamora,  where  one  of  the  faubourgs  has  a  colony  of  these 
rermin,  for  so  they  are  esteemed.  He  added,  moreover,  that  a 
Isic  law  required  that  erery  gipsy  In  Spain  should  have  a  fixed 
dooBicil,  bat  tliat  they  still  mansged,  in  the  face  of  it,  to  gratify 
their  hereditary  taste  for  an  unsealed  and  wandering  life.  He 
spoke  of  them  as  a  pack  of  gay  rogues  a&d  petty  robbers,  yet 
did  not  seem  to  bold  them  in  any  particular  horror.  The  asses 
which  they  were  selling  they  had  probably  collected  in  the 
poebioa  with  a  Tiew  to  this  fair,  trading  from  place  to  place  as 
they  joimejed,  and  not  a  few  they  had  perhaps  kidnapped  and 
coaxed  awaj,  taking  care,  by  shaTing  and  other  embeilishments, 
to  modify  and  render  them  unknown. 

I  was  greatly  amused  in  obserring  the  Ingenious  mode  In 
which  they  kept  their  beasts  together  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
crowd  ani  so  much  confusion,  or  separated  them  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  sale.  Thej  were  strung  at  the  side  of  the  parapet 
wall,  oTcrlookingr  the  river,  with  their  heads  towards  it  and 
pressmg  against  it,  as  if  anxious  to  push  it  over,  but  in  reality 
oat  of  sedolottsness  to  avoid  the  frequent  showers  of  blows 
which  were  distributed  from  time  to  time,  without  motive  or 
waraiog,  on  their  anoffniding  Ixinder  pans,  and  withdraw  them 
as  (ar  aa  possible  from  the  direction  whence  they  were  inflicted. 
As  they  were  very  much  crowded  together,  there  was  quite 
scofiliog  work  for  an  ass  to  get  In  when  brought  back  from  an 
ansocceaafttl  effort  to  trade,  or  when  newly  Iwught,  for  these 
fcllowa.  In  the  true  spirit  of  barter,  were  equally  ready  to  buy 
or  aelL  The  gipsy's  stalT,  distributing  blows  on  the  rumps  of 
two  adjoining  beasu,  would  throw  open  a  slight  aperture,  into 
which  the  nose  of  the  intruding  ass  would  be  made  to  enter, 
when  a  plentiful  encouragement  of  blows  would  force  him  in, 
Gke  a  wedge  into  a  riven  tree.  The  mode  of  extracting  an  ass 
waa  equally  ingenious,  and.  If  any  thing,  more  aingular ;  con- 
cteoaHy  praasing  their  heads  against  the  wall  with  all  their  en- 
ergy, it  would  have  required  immense  strength,  with  the  chancy 
of  pulfiog  <tf  the  tall  if  it  were  not  a  strong  one,  to  drag  them 
forcibly  out ;  a  gipsy,  taking  the  tail  of  the  required  animal  In 
one  hand,  would  stretch  bis  staff  forward  so  as  to  tap  him  on  the 
nose,  and,  thus  encouraged,  gently  draw  him  out. 

The  iaganuity  of  these  gipsies  in  getting  up  a  bargain,  trusting 
to  be  able  lo  turn  it  to  their  own  account,  was  marTellous.  Min- 
ting among  the  farmers,  and  engaging  them  In  conversation  on 
Indifferent  subjects,  they  would  at  length  bring  them  back  to  the 
&Toriie  theme  of  asaes,  and  eventually  persuade  them  to  take 
a  look  at  theirs.  "  Here  is  one,"  measuring  the  height  of  an 
indiridaal  with  his  staff,  "  which  will  just  suit  you ;— what  v/ill 
yon  give  for  him?  Come,  you  shall  have  him  for  half  his  worth, 
for  one  hundred  reals — only  fiTo  dollars  for  an  ass  like  this," 
lookfag  at  him  with  the  admiration  of  a  connoisseur  in  the  pre- 
aence  of  the  Apcrflo ;  "  truly,  an  animal  of  much  merit  and  the 
fraacest  promise  de  wuicAe  merito  y  enesrsetmtCnle^he  has  the 
sbonkleri  and  breast  of  an  ox ;  let  me  uhow  you  the  richncN  of 


his  paces,"  oaid  the  gipsy,  his  whole  figure  and  attitude  paruk- 
log  of  his  earnestness,  and  his  eye  dilating  and  glowing  with 
excitement.  He  had  brought  the  unwary  and  bewildered  coun- 
tryman, like  a  charmed  bird,  to  the  same  point  as  the  eloquent 
shopkeeper  does  his  doubting  customer  when  he  craves  pcrmis* 
sion  to  take  down  his  wares,  and  does  not  wait  to  be  denied. 
Vaulting  to  the  back  of  the  animal,  he  flourished  his  staff  about 
its  head,  and  rode  it  up  and  down  furiously,  to  the  terror  of  tho 
by-standers'  toes,  pricking  it  on  the  spine  with  his  iron-pointed 
staff  to  make  it  frisky,  and  pronouncing  the  while,  in  the  midst 
of  frantic  gesticulations  an  eloquent  eulogium  on  its  perform- 
ances and  charaaer,  giving  it  credit,  among  other  things,  for 
sobriety,  moderation,  long  buffering,  and  the  most  un-asslike 
qualification  of  chastity.  To  add  to  the  picturesque  oddity  of 
the  scene,  an  old  monk  stood  hard  by,  an  interested  spectator  of 
some  chaffering  between  a  young  woman  and  a  seller  of  charms 
and  trinkets  stationed  beneath  an  awning,  and  no  accessory  was 
wanting  to  render  the  quaint  little  picture  complete. 

In  our  notice  of  the  ^mericnn  in  England^  -we  found 
much  fault  with  the  sti^e — that  is  to  say,  with  the  mere 
English  of  Lieutenant  SlidelL  We  are  not  sure  whe- 
ther the  volumes  now  before  us  were  written  previously 
or  subsequently  to  that  very  excellent  worlc — but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  they  are  much  less  abundant  than  it,  in 
simple  errors  of  grammar  and  ambiguities  of  construc- 
tion. We  must  be  pardoned,  however,  for  thinking 
that  even  now  the  English  of  our  traveller  is  more 
obviously  defective  than  is  becoming  in  any  well  edu- 
cated American — more  especially  in  any  well  educated 
American  who  is  an  aspirant  for  the  honors  of  author- 
shipw  To  quote  individual  sentences  in  support  of  an 
assertion  of  this  nature,  might  bear  with  it  an  air  of 
injustice — since  there  are  few  of  the  best  writers  of  any 
language  in  whose  works  single  faulty  passages  may 
not  readily  be  discovered.  We  will  therefore  take  the 
liberty  of  commenting  in  detail  upon  the  English  of  an 
entire  page  of  Spain  RevititetL — See  page  188,  voL  i. 

Carts'*  and  wagons,  caravans  of  mules,  and  files  of 
humbler  asses  came  pnui'ing,  by  various  roads,  into  the 
great  yoroitory  by  which  we  were  entering,  laden  with 
the  various  commodities,  the  luxuries  as  weil  as  the 
necessaries  of  life,  brought  from  foreign  countries  or 
from  remote  provinces,  to  sustain  the  unnatural  exisb- 
ence  of  a  capital  which  is  so  remote  from  all  its  resources, 
and  which  produces  scarce  anything  that  it  consumes. 

This  sentence,  although  it  would  not  be  too  long,  if 
properly  managed,  is  too  long  as  it  stands.  T|)e  ear 
repeatedly  seeks,  and  expects  the  conclusion,  and  is 
repeatedly  disappointed.  It  expects  the  close  at  the 
word  **tntering" — at  the  word  "/i/i" — at  the  word 
**  provinces'* — and  at  the  word  "  re»ottrcM."  Each  addi- 
tional portion  of  the  sentence  after  each  of  the  words 
just  designated  by  inverted  commas,  has  the  air  of  an 
afler-thought  engrafted  upon  the  original  idea.  The 
use  of  the  word  '^  vomitory*^  in  the  present  instance  is 
injudicious.  Strictly  speaking,  a  road  which  serves  as 
a  vomitory,  or  means  of  egress,  for  a  population,  serves 
also  as  a  means  of  ingress.  A  good  writer,  however, 
will  consider  not  only  whether,  in  all  strictness,  his 
words  will  admit  of  the  meaning  he  attaches  to  them, 
but  whether  in  their  implied,  their  original,  or  other 
collateral  meanings,  they  may  not  be  at  variance  with 
some  portion  of  his  sentence.  When  we  hear  of  "  a 
vomiiory  by  which  ws  were  entering,^  not  all  the  rigor 
of  the  most  exact  construction  will  reconcile  us  to  the 
phrase — ^since  we  are  accustomed  to  connect  with  the 
word  vomtlory,  notions  precisely  the  reverse  of  those  al« 
lied  to  the  subsequent  word  *^enUringJ"  Between  the 
participle  **laden^*wnd  the  nouns  to  which  it  refers  (carts, 
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wvgons,  cararans  and  asses)  two  other  nouns  and  one 
pronoun  are  sufTered  to  intervene — ^a  grammatical  ar- 
rangement  which  when  admitted  in  any  degree,  never 
fails  to  introduce  more  or  less  obscurity  in  every  sen- 
tence where  it  is  so  admitted.  Strict  synlatical  order 
wonld  require  (the  pronoun  "  we"  being  followed  im- 
mediately by  *'  lad^n")  that — not  the  asses — but  Lieu- 
tenant  SlidcU  and  his  companions  should  be  laden  with 
the  various  commodities. 

And  now,  too,  we  began  to  see  horsemen  jantily 
dressed  in  slouched  hat,  embroidered  jacket,  and  work- 
ed spatterdashes,  reining  fiery  Andalusian  coursers,  each 
having  the  Moorish  carbine  hung  at  hand  beside  him. 

Were  horsemen,  in  this  instance,  a  generic  term — that 
is,  did  the  word  allude  to  horsemen  generally,  the  use 
•f  the  **i!auched  halP  and  "  embroidered  jaekeV^  in  the 
singular,  would  be  justifiable — but  it  is  not  so  in  speak- 
ing of  individual  horsemen,  where  t^e  plural  is  required. 
The  participle  "reining"  properly  refers  to  **9p<Uter' 
daahee,**  although  of  course  intended  to  agree  with 
**horaemen.^  The  word  ^*each,**  also  meant  to  refer  to  the 
"  horsemetif*^  belongs,  strictly  speaking,  to  the  **cour9era.'* 
The  whole,  if  construed  by  the  rigid  rules  of  grammar, 
would  imply  tliat  the  horsemen  were  dressed  in  spatter- 
dashes— which  spatterdashes  reined  the  coursers — and 
which  coursers  had  each  a  carbine. 

Perhaps  these  were  farmers  of  the  better  order; 
but  they  had  not  the  air  of  men  accustomed  to  labor ; 
they  were  rather,  perhaps,  Andalusian  horse-dealers, 
or,  maybe,  robbers,  of  those  who  so  greatly  abound 
about  the  capital,  who  for  the  moment,  had  laid  aside 
their  professional  character. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  awkward  sentence.  The  word 
*'maybe*^  is,  we  think,  objectionable.  The  repetition 
of  the  relative  '*  %Bho**  in  the  phrases  "  v)ho  so  greatly 
oftoimd"  and  *'  who  for  the  moment  had  laid  aside f*^  is  the 
less  to  be  justified,  as  each  "  to  W  has  a  dififerent  ante- 
cedent— the  one  referring  to  "  those"  (the  robbers,  gene- 
rallyi  who  abound  about  the  capital)  end  the  other  to 
the  suspected  "ro66«ra"  then  present.  But  the  whole 
is  exceeding  ambiguous,  and  leaves  a  doubt  of  the 
author *s  true  meaning.  For,  the  w^rds  ** Andalusian 
horse-dealers,  or,  mayhe,  robbers  of  those  who  abound  about 
the  copttoZ,"  may  either  imply  that  the  men  in  question 
were  some  of  a  class  of  robbers  who  abounded,  &c  or 
that  they  were  men  who  robbed  (that  is,  robbers  of) 
the  Andalusian  horse-dealers  who  abounded,  &c  or 
that  they  were  either  Andalusian  horse-dealers,  or  rob- 
bers of  those  who  abound  about  the  capital — i.  e.  of  ilie 
inhabitants  of  the  suburbs.  Whether  the  Iast"to/ko" 
has  reference  to  the  robbers,  or  to  those  who  abound, 
it  is  impossible  to  learn  from  any  tiling  in  the  sentence 
itself— which,  taken  altogether,   is  unworthy  of  tlic 

merest  tyro  in  the  rules  of  compositioOk 
« 
At  the  inn  of  the  Holy  Qhost,  was,  drawn  up  a 
highly  gilded  carriage,  hung  very  low,  and  drawn  by 
five  gaily  decorated  mules,  while  two  Andalusians  sat 
on  the  large  wooden  platform,  planted,  without  the 
intervention  of  springs,  upon  the  fore-wheels,  which 
served  for  a  coach-box. 

This  sentence  is  intelligible  enough,  but  still  badly 
constructed.  There  is  by  far  too  great  an  interval 
between  the  antecedent  **  platform^^  and  its  relative 
"whieh^  and  upon  a  cursory  perusal  any  reader  would 
be  led  to  suppose  (what  indeed  tlie  whole  actually  im- 
plies) that  the  coach-box  in  question  consisted  not  of 


the  platform,  but  actually  of  the  fore- wheels  of  the  car- 
riage.  Altogether,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  an 
entire  page  containing  as  many  grammatical  erron  and 
inaccuracies  of  arrangement  as  the  one  we  have  jut 
examined,  will  with  difficulty  be  discovered  in  any  En^ 
lish  of  American  writer  of  even  moderate  reputation. 
These  things,  however,  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
more  than  inadvertences,  and  will  be  avoided  by  Lieu- 
tenant Slidell  as  soon  as  he  shall  feel  convinced  (through 
his  own  experience  or  through  the  suggestions  of  his 
friends)  how  absolutely  necessary  to  final  success  io  any 
undertaking  is  a  scrupulous  attention  to  even  the  merest 
mtnii<Me  of  the  task. 

ANTHONYS  SALLUST. 

SaUusVs  Jugurthine  War,  and  Consjriraey  of  CdS&tu, 
with  an  English  Commentary,  omI  Histariad  Indexes.  B§ 
Charles  Jtnthon,  L,  L.  D.  Jay-Frofessor  of  Andad  Li- 
terature in  Columbia  College,  and  Rector  of  the  Grmimm 
School,  Sixth  edition,  corrected  and  etderged,  .Vfle 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

In  respect  to  external  appearance  this  is  an  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  book,  whether  we  look  to  the  quality  of 
its  paper,  the  clearness,  uniform  color,  and  great  accu- 
racy of  its  typography,*^  or  the  neatness  and  durability 
of  its  covering.  In  this  latter  point  especially  the  Ha^ 
pers  and  other  publishers  would  do  well,  we  think,  to 
follow  up  the  style  of  the  present  edition  of  Sallusl— 
dropping  at  once  and  forever  that  flimsy  and  uosaiisfac- 
ry  method  of  binding  so  universally  prevalent  just  now, 
and  whose  sole  recommendation  is  its  cheapness— if 
indeed  it  be  cheaper  at  all.  These  are  things  of  which 
we  seldom  speak — but  venture  to  mention  them  in  the 
present  instance  with  a  view  of  seizing  a  good  oppor- 
tunity. 'No  man  of  taste— certainly  no  lover  of  boob 
and  owner  of  a  library — would  hesitate  at  paying  twice 
as  much  for  a  book  worth  preservation,  and  which  there 
is  some  possibility  of  preserving,  as  for  one  cf  these 
fragile  ephemera  which  it  is  now  the  feshion  to  do  up 
in  muslin.  We  think  in  short  the  interest  of  publishers 
as  well  as  the  taste  of  the  public  would  be  consulted  to 
some  purpose  in  paying  more  attention  to  the  mechanics 
of  book  making. 

That  Mr.  Anthon  has  done  more  for  our  classical  li- 
terature than  any  man  in  the  country  will  hardly  be 
denied.  His  Lempriere,  to  speak  of  nothing  else,  is  a 
monument  of  talent,  erudition,  indefatigable  researdi, 
and  well  organized  method,  of  which  we  have  the 
greatest  reason  to  bs  proud,  but  which  is  perhaps  more 
fully  and  more  properly  appreciated  in  any  other  climate 
than  our  own.  Of  a  former  edition  of  his  8aIIust,  two 
separate  reprints,  by  dififerent  editors,  total  strangers  to 
the  author,  have  appeared  in  England,  without  any  ef- 
fort on  his  part,  as  we  are  very  jfirilUng  to  believe,  for 
procuring  a  republication  of  his  labors.  The  correct 
and  truly  beautiful  edition  now  before  us,  leaves  noth» 
ing  to  be  desired.  The  most  striking  emendation  is  the 
placing  the  narrative  of  the  Jugurthine  war  before  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline.  This  arrangement,  however, 
as  Mr.  Anthon  we  believe  admits,  has  the  merit  of  no- 
velty in  America  alone.  At  least  we  understand  him 
to  make  this  admission  in  saying  that  the  order  he  has 

♦  In  the  course  of  a  very  attentive  perusal  we  have  otaoTid 
only  one  typographical  error.  On  page  IW,  near  the  iop»  we  see 
Fatigmtus  a  fatre  in  place  otfratre. 
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obserred  is  no  noTelty  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as 
may  be  dlsoovered  from  the  works  of  the  President  De 
Brasses,  the  Abb^  Cassagne,  and  M.  Du  Rozoir.  At 
all  events  we  hare  repeatedly  seen  in  England  editions 
of  Sailust,  (and  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  English 
editbns,)  in  which  the  Jugurthine  war  preceded  the 
Coospimcy.  Of  the  propriety  of  this  order  there 
eu  be  no  doubt  .whatever,  and  it  is  quite  certain  to 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  all  who  give  themselves 
even  a  moment's  reflection  on  the  subject.  There  is 
as  obvious  anachronism  in  the  usual  arrangement — 
for  ihe  rebellion  of  Catiline  was  nearly  fifty  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  war  with  Jugurtha.  "  The  impression 
prodoced,  therefore,  on  the  mind  of  the  student,"  (we 
here  use  the  words  of  our  author,)  *'  must  necessarily 
be  a  confused  one  when  he  is  required  to  read  the  two 
vorks  in  an  inverted  order.  In  the  account  of  Cati- 
line's conspiracy,  for  example,  he  will  find  frequentallu- 
«on«  to  the  calamitous  consequences  of  Sylla's  strife 
withMarius;  and  will  see  many  of  the  profligate  par^ 
tizansof  the  former  rallying  around  the  standard  of 
Cauline ;  while  in  the  history  of  the  Jugurthine  war, 
if  be  be  made  to  peruse  it  after  the  other,  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  school  reading,  he  will  be  introduced  to  the 
same  Sylla  just  entering  on  a  public  career,  and  stand- 
ing high  in  the  favor  and  confidence  of  Marius.  How 
too  will  be  be  able  to  appreciate,  in  their  full  force,  the 
remarks  of  Sailust  relative  to  the  successive  changes  in 
the  Roman  form  of  government,  and  the  alternate  ascen- 1 
dency  of  the  aristocratic  and  popular  parties,  if  he  be 
called  upon  to  direct  his  attention  to  results  before  he  is 
made  acquainted  with  the  causes  that  produced  them?" 

The  only  reason  assigned  for  the  usual  arrangement  is 
founded  upon  the  order  of  composition — Sailust  having 
▼riticn  the  narrative  of  the  Conspiracy  before  the  ac- 
count of  the  Jugurthine  war.  All  the  MS.S.  too,  have 
followed  this  order.  Mr.  Anthon,  however,  justly  re- 
marks that  such  an  argument  should  weigh  but  little 
when  positive  utility  is  placed  in  the  opposite  scale. 

An  enlarged  commentary  on  the  Jugurthine  War,  is 
another  improvement  in  the  present  edition.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  the  notes  usually  appended  to 
this  portion  of  Sailust  were  insuflicient  for  the  younger, 
if  not  for  all  classes  of  pupils,  and  when  this  deficiency 
is  remedied,,  as  in  the  present  instance,  by  the  labors  of 
a  man  not  only  of  sound  scholarship,  but  of  great  critical 
and  genera]  acumen,  we  know  how  to  value  the  services 
thus  rendered  to  the  student  and  to  the  classical  public 
at  large.  We  subjoin  one  or  two  specimens  of  the 
additional  notes. 

Page  122.  **  JngenU  egregiafaeinora,^  "  The  tplendid 
txertkm  of  bUeUecU^  Faciniia  denotes  a  bold  or  daring 
action,  and  unle'ss  it  be  joined  with  a  favorable  epithet, 
or  the  action  be  previously  described  as  commendable, 
Uie  term  is  always  to  be  understood. in  a  vituperative 
WDse.  In  the  present  passage,  the  epithet  egregUu 
marks  the  character  of  the  action  as  praiseworthy. 

Paj^e  122.  "  q,uippe  probUatem,  ifc:'  "  Siqce  It  (i.  e. 
fortune)  can  neither  give,  nor  take  away  integrity,  ac- 
tivity, nor  other  praiseworthy  qualities."  Indusiria  here 
means  an  active  exercise  of  our  abilities. 

We  might  add  (with  deference)  to  this  note  of  Pro- 
fessor Anthonys,  that  tWu«(na,  generaUy,  has  a  more 
variable  meaning. than  is  usually  given  it,  and  that  the 
*ord,  in  a  great  multiplicity  of  instances,  where  am- 
biguities in  tmnslation  have  arisen,   has  alLosion  to 


mental  rather  than  to  physical  exertion.  We  hav0 
frequently,  moreover,  remarked  its  connection  with 
that  idea  which  the  moderns  attach  to  the  term  genius* 
IncredibiH  mdustrid,  indristria  singularif  are  phrases 
almost  invariably  used  in  the  sense  we  speak  of,  and 
refer  to  great  mental  power.  Apropos,  to  this  subject — 
it  is  remarkable  that  both  Bufifbn  and  Hogarth  directly 
assert  that  "  genius  is  nothing  but  labor  and  diligence." 

Pnfre  1 33.  "  Vos  in  mea  tw/wrta,"  4*c-  "  Yoit  are  treated 
xoith  contempt  in  the  injustice  which  is  done  me.^  Despicere 
alwaysimplies  that  the  person  despising  thinks  meanly 
of  the  person  despised,  as  compared  with  himself. 
Contemnere  denotes  the  absolute  vileness  of  an  object. 

We  may  here  observe  that  we  have  no  English 
equivalent  to  despicefe. 

Page  135.  **Q,uod  tttinam,**  ^e,  '*  But  wmdd  that  I 
may  *«e."  The  use  of  t^uod  before  many  conjunctions, 
&C.  merely  as  a  copulative,  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
the  fondness  of  the  Latin  writers  for  the  connexion  by 
means  of  relatives. 

Page  135.  *^ Emcn»  '* A  speedy  deathJ"  The  in- 
finitive here  supplies  the  place  of  a  noun,  or  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  is  employed  in  its  true  character.  For 
this  mood,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  noun,  has  been 
called  by  grammarians  "  the  verb's  noun"  (ovo^a  pi|- 
ftaroi.)  The  reason  of  this  appellation  is  more  appa- 
rent, however,  in  Greek,  from  its  taking  the  prepo^tive 
article  before  it  in  all  cases  ^  as  n  ypa^ttv^  rov  ypm^tv^ 
Ttaypa^tw,  The  same  construction  is  not  unknown 
in  English.    Thus  Spencer — 

For  not  to  have  been  dipped  in  Lethe  lake. 
Could  save  the  sOn  of  Thetis  from  to  die. 

Besides  the  new  arrangement  of  matter^  and  the  ad- 
ditional notes  on  the  Jugurthine  war,  the  principal 
changes  in  the  present  edition  are  to  be  found  in  two 
convenient  Indexes — the  one  Geographical,  the  other 
Historical.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Anthon  that  his  object 
in  preparing  them  was  to  relieve  the  Annotations  from 
what  might  have  proved  too  heavy  a  pressure  of  mate- 
rials, and  have  deterred  from,  rather  than  have  invited, 
a  perusal.  The  geographical  and  historical  matter  ia 
now  made  to  stand  by  itself. 

The  account  of  Sailust  himself,  and  especially  the 
critical  examination  of  his  writings,  which  appeared  in 
the  ordinary  way  in  previous  editions,  is  now  resolved 
into  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  has  gained  by  the 
change  much  force  and  vivacity,  without  being  at  all 
deteriorated  in  other  respects.  Upon  the  whole,  any 
farther  real  improvement  in  the  manner  of  editing, 
printing,  or  publishing  a  Sailust  would  seem  to  be  an 
impossibility. 


PARIS  AND  THE  PARISIANS. 

Paris  and  the  Parisiana  in  1S35.  By  Frances  Tnttope, 
Author  qf  **  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans/*  '*  Tht 
Refugee  in  America,**  ifC»  ^ew  York :  Published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers, 

We  have  no  patience  with  that  atra-bilious  set  of 
hyper-patriots,  who  find  fault  with  Mrs.  Trollope's 
book  ofTZMm^mmeT^about  the  good  people  of  the  Union. 
We  can  neither  tolerate  nor  comprehend  them.  The 
work  appeared  to  us  (we  speak  in  all  candor,  and  in 
sober  earnest)  an  unusually  well-written  performance, 
in  which,  upon  a  basis  of  downright  and  positive  truth, 
was  erected,  after  the  fashion  of  a  porcelain  pagoda,  a 
very  brilliant,  although  a  very  brittle  fabric  of  mingled 
banter,  philosophy,  and  spleen.    Her  mere  politieal 
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Opinions  are,  we  suppose,  of  veiy  Utile  consequence  to 
any  person  other  than  Mrs.  Trollope ;  and  being  espe- 
cially sure  that  they  are  of  no  consequence  to  ourselves 
we  shall  haye  nothing  farther  to  do  whh  them.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  however,  that  she  ridiculed  our 
innumerable  moral,  physical,  and  social  absurdities  with 
equal  impartiality,  true  humor  and  discrimination,  and 
that  the  old  joke  about  her  Domestic  Mmtun  of  the 
^mericaiu  being  nothing  more  than  the  Jdannert  qf  the 
JSmeriean  DomettUif  is  like  most  other  very  good  jokes, 
excessively  untrue. 

That  our  national  soreness  of  feeling  prevented  us, 
in  the  case  of  her  work  on  America,  from  appreciating 
the  real  merits  of  the  book,  will  be  rendered  evident  by 
the  high  praise  we  find  no  difficulty  in  bestowing  upon 
her  Pmia  mid  the  ParitianM — a  production,  in  whatever 
light  we  regard  it,  precisely  similar  to  the  one  with 
which  we  were  so  irreparably  offended.  It  has  every 
characteristic  of  the  Domestic  Jdanners  of  the  Am/tricons 
—from  the  spirit  of  which  work,  if  it  differs  at  all,  the 
difference  lies  in  the  inferior  quantity  of  the  fine  wit 
she  hss  thought  proper  to  throw  away  upon  our  Parisian 
friends. 

The  volume  now  issued  by  the  Harpers,  is  a  large 
octavo  of  410  pages,  and  is  embellished  with  eleven 
most  admirable  copperplate  engravings,  exclusive  of  the 
frontispiece.  These  desi^s  are  drawn  by  A.  Hervieu, 
and  engraved  by  S.  H.  Gimber.  We  will  give  a  brief 
account  of  them  all,  as  the  most  effectual  method  of 
imparting  to  our  readers  (those  who  have  not  seen  the 
work  and  for  whom  this  notice  is  especially  intended) 
a  just  conception  of  the  work  itself. 

Plate  1  is  the  ^*Lmnre"  A  picture  gallery  is  seen 
crowded  with  a  motley  assemblage  of  all  classes,  in 
every  description  of  French  costume.  The  occasion  is 
an  exhibition  of  living  artists,  as  the  world  chooses  to 
caU  the  exhibition  of  their  works.  Poussin,  (conse- 
quently) Raphael,  Titian,  Correggio  and  Rubens,  are 
hidden  beneath  the  efforts  of  more  modem  pencils.  In 
the  habiliments  of  the  company  who  lounge  through  the 
gallery,  the  resultof  newly  acquired  rights  is  ludicrous- 
ly visible.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  says 
cmr  authoress,  is  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  rabble  of 
presenting  themselves  dirty  instead  of  clean  before  the 
eyes  of  the  magnates.  Accordingly,  the  plate  shows, 
among  a  variety  of  pretty  toques,  ctaichtues^  ehmusures, 
and  other  more  imperial  equipments,  a  sprinkling  of 
round-eared  caps,  awkward  casquettes^  filthy  Uoi»es, 
and  dingy  and  ragged  jackets. 

Plate  2  is  *'  Morning  dt  the  7\cflen>s.«*  It  represenU 
that  portion  of  the  garden  of  "  tx'itn  alleys"  which  lies 
in  front  of  the  group  of  Petus  and  Aria.  In  the  dis- 
tance are  seen  various  figures.  In  th«  fbregrouod  we 
descry  three  singular-looking  personage  who  may  be 
best  described  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Trollope  herself. 

It  was  the  hour  when  all  the  newspapers  are  in 
the  greatest  requisition ;  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
watching  the  studies  of  three  individuals,  each  of  whom 
might  have  sat  as  a  model  for  an  artist  who  wished  to 
give  an  idea  of  their  several  peculiarities.  We  saw,  in 
short,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  a  royalist,  a 
doctrinaire,  and  a  republican,  during  the  half  hour  we 
remained  there,  all  soothing  their  feelings  by  indulging 
in  two  sous'  worth  of  politics,  each  in  his  own  hnd. 

A  stiff  but  ^ntlemanlike  old  man  first  came,  and 
having  taken  a  journal  from  the  little  octagon  stand — 


which  journal  we  felt  Quite  sure,  was  either  *La  France^ 
or'Laduotidienne' — he  established  himself  at  no  great 
distance  from  us.  Why  it  was  that  we  all  (eh  so  cer- 
tain of  his  being  a  legitimaiist  I  can  hardly  t«II  you, 
but  not  one  of  the  party  had  the  least  douM  aboot  iL 
There  was  a  quiet,  half-proud,  half-melancholy  air  of 
keeping  himself  apart ;  an  aristocratical  cast  of  feature*  ] 
a  pale,  care-worn  complexion;  and  a  styleof  dress  which 
no  vulgar  man  ever  wore,  but  which  no  rich  one  would 
be  likely  to  wear  to-day.  This  is  all  I  can  record  of 
him :  but  there  was  something  pervading  his  whole 
person  too  essentially  loyal  to  be  misunderstood,  yet 
too  delicate  in  its  tone  to  be  coarsely  painted.  Such  as 
it  was,  however,  we  felt  it  quite  enough  to  make  the 
matter  sure ;  and  if  I  could  find  out  that  old  gentleman 
to  be  either  doctrinaire  or  republican,  I  never  would 
look  on  a  human  countenance  again,  in  order  to  discover 
what  was  passing  within* 

The  next  who  approached  us  we  were  equally  sure 
was  a  republican :  out  here  the  discovery  did  little 
honor  to  our  discernment ;  for  these  gentry  choose  lo 
leave  no  doubt  upon  the  subject  of  their  etffitf,  but 
contrive  that  every  article  contributing  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  outward  man  shall  become  a  symbol  and  a 
sign,  a  token  and  a  stigma  of  the  madness  that  pos- 
sesses them.  He  too  held  a  paper  in  his  hand,  and 
without  venturing  to  approach  too  nearly  to  so  alarm- 
ing a  personage,  we  scrupled  not  to  assure  each  other, 
that  the  journal  he  was  so  assiduously  peranog  was 
'  Le  R^formateur.' 

Just  as  we  had  decided  what  manner  of  man  it  was 
who  was  stalking  so  majestically  past  us,  a  comfortable 
looking  citizen  approached  in  the  uniform  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  who  sat  himself  down  to  his  daily  allow- 
ance of  politics  with  the  air  of  a  person  expecting  to  be 
well  pleased  with  what  he  finds,  but,  nevertheless,  too 
well  contented  with  himself  snd  all  things  about  him  to 
care  overmuch  about  it.  Every  line  of  this  roan's  jo- 
cund face,  every  curve  of  his  portly  figure,  spoke  con* 
ten  tment  and  well  being.  H<»  was  pro&bly  one  of  that 
very  new  race  in  France,  a  tradesman  making  a  ra;ud 
fortune.  Was  it  possible  to  doubt  that  the  paper  in 
his  hand  was  'Le  Joumsl  des  Debate?'  Was  it  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  this  man  was  other  than  a  pro^K^- 
ous  doctrinaire  ? 

Plate  3  is  "  Pro  pairia^ — and  represents  two  untfonD- 
ed  soldiers  in  a  guard-room  of  the  National  Guard. 

Plate  4  is  entitled  "*Ce  smr,  a  (a  PoHe  SL,  .Mdrfm'— 
'J'y^erAi,'"  and  is  full  of  humor.  Two  conspirator- 
like republicans  stand  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, with  short  staffs,  conical  hats,  dark  busby  eye^ 
brows,  fierce  mustaches,  and  countenances  fall  of  fate. 
The  hand  of  the  one  is  clasped  in  the  hand  of  the  othfr 
with  a  vice-like  impressiveness  and  energy,  while  the 
taller,  looking  furtively  around  him,  lays  his  hand  upon 
the  shoulder  of  his  associate,  and  is  whispering  some 
most  momentous  intelligence  in  his  ear.  This  pUte  it 
explained  thus  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  T. 

It  seems,  that  ever  since  the  trials  began,  the  chief 
duty  of  the  eendarmes  (I  beg  pardon^  I  should  ss^  of 
La  Garde  de  Paris)  has  been  to  prevent  any  assembliof 
together  of  the  people  in  knots  for  conversation  ana 
o:o8sippings  in  the  courts  and  gardens  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg. No  sooner  are  two  or  three  persons  observed 
standing  together,  than  a  policeman  approaches,  and 
with  a  tone  of  command  pronounces  "Circulez  Mes- 
sieurs! —circulez  s'  il  vous  platL"  The  reason  for  this 
preeaution  is,  that  nightly  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  a 
few  score  of  jetmts  gens  assemble  to  mske  a  very  idle 
and  unmeanmg  noise,  the  echo  of  which  regularly  nios 
from  street  to  street,  till  the  reiterated  report  amoonu 
to  the  iinnouncement  of  an  imeute.  We  are  aH  now  so 
used  to  these  harmless  little  immtes  at  the  Porto  St 
Martin,  that  we  mind  them  no  more  than  General  Lf*- 
bau  himself:  nevertheless  it  is  deemed  proper,  tnunpery 
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MS  the  cause  may  be,  to  prerent  any  thing  like  a  gath- 
eriog  together  of  the  mob  in  the  Ticinttv  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, lot  the  same  faundred-tongued  lady,  who  oon- 
lUDdy  magnifies  the  bootings  of  a  few  idle  mechanics 
into  an  imotU,  should  spread  a  report  throughout  France 
that  the  Luxembourg  was  beseiged  by  the  people.  The 
Dotse  which  had  disturbed  us  was  occasioned  by  the 
gBibring  together  of  about  a  dozen  persons ;  but  a 
poboeman  was  in  the  midst  of  the  group,  and  we  hoard 
ranwrs  of  an  arrestalkn.  In  less  than  iiTe  minutes, 
however,  every  thing  was  c^uiet  a^in :  but  we  marked 
two  fibres  so  picturesque  m  their  republicanism,  that 
*  we  resumed  our  seats  while  a  sketch  was  made  from 
them,  and  amused  ourselves  the  while  in  fiincying  what 
the  ominous  words  could  be  that  were  so  cautiously 

exchangsd  between  them.    M.  de  L said  there 

could  be  no  doubt  they  ran  thus :  • 

*Ce  soir  k  la  Porte  Sl  Martin !' 
•Innoer — *  J*y  serai!' 

Plate  5  is  the  "  TmUria  Gwrdeiu  on  Sunctoy,*'  in 
which  the  prominent  and  characteristic  group  is  a 
"dUre  sMMm"  in  half  toilet,  and  seated  beneath  a  tree 
reading,  or  Attempting  to  read,  while  her  children,  at- 
tended by  their  ftomu,  are  frolicking  about  her  knees. 

Plate  6  is  **  Porte  SL  Martin^**  and  commemorative  of 
one  of  the  thousand  and  one  little  imaUe$  which  have 
now  become  too  much  a  matter  of  course  at  Paris  to 
excite  very  serious  attention,  and  which  are  frequently 
(lo  we  are  assured  by  Mrs.  Trollope)  quieted  by  no 
more  efiective  artillery  than  that  of  a  slight  shower  of 
run.  The  prominent  figures  in  the  plate,  are  two  gen- 
tlemen of  the  National  Guard,  who  are  vehemently 
struggling  to  secure  a  desperate  and  mustached  repub- 
lican, equipped  cap  d  pUkla,  Robespierre,  and  whose 
countenance  is  indicative  of  deadly  resolve,  while  a 
little  urchin  in  a  striped  jacket,  not  having  before  his 
eyes  the  horrors  of  an  orreffalton,  and  being  probably 
body  squire  to  the  republican,  shoulders  manfully  a 
banner  somewhat  larger  than  himself,  and,  standing 
upon  tiptoe,  amuses  himself  with  bellowing  Vive  la  Ri" 
paUifiK/ 

Plate  7  is  a  "  Soiree/*  in  which  the  peculiarities  of 
Pansian  sociability  are  humorously  sketched.  All  the 
countenances  are  especially  French.  The  prominent 
pwp  is  that  of  two  little  awkward-looking  specimens 
of  imperial  noblesse  who  are  making  love  upon  a 
thasi-loHgue,  The  opinions  of  Mrs.  Trollope  are  quite 
orthodox  in  the  matter  of  hereditary  grace.  Some  of 
her  good  things  upon  this  topic  we  must  be  allowed  to 
quote,  for  the  sake  of  their  point,  without  being  respon- 
tible  for  their  philosophy. 

I  have  heard  that  it  requires  three  generations  to 
make  a  gentleman.  Those  created  by  Napoleon  have 
not  yet  fairly  reached  a  second ;  and  with  all  respect 
for  talent,  industry,  and  valor,  be  it  spoken,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  slow  process  very  frequently  forces  itself 
upon  one's  conviction  at  Paris. 

It  is  probable  that  the  great  refinement  of  the  post- 
imperial  aristocracy  of  France  may  be  one  reason  why 
the  deficienees  of  those  now  oAen  found  mixed  np  with 
^m  is  so  remarkable.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
a  contrast  in  manner  more  striking  than  that  of  a  lady 
who  would  be  a  fair  specimen  of  the  old  Bourbon 
nMtan,  and  a  bouncing  mareehaU  of  imperial  creation. 
It  seems  as  if  every  particle  of  the  whole  nuiterial  of 
which  eadi  is  formed,  gave  evidence  of  the  difierent 
birth  of  the  spirit  that  dwells  within.  The  sound  of 
the  voice  isa  contrast ;  the  glance  of  the  eye  is  a  oon- 
(nut;  the  step  is  a  contrasL  Were  every  feature  of  a 
^«)K  ie  PEmfire  and  a  fimme  nobU  formed  precisely  in 


the  same  mould,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  two  would 
look  no  more  alike  than  Ctueen  Constanoe  and  Nell 
Gwyn. 

Nor  is  there  at  all  less  difierence  in  the  two  races 
of  gentlemen.  I  speak  not  of  the  men  of  science  or  of 
art  j  their  rank  is  of  another  kind  :  but  there  are  still 
left  here  and  there  specimens  of  decorated  greatness, 
which  look  as  if  they  must  have  been  dragged  out  of 
the  guard-room  by  main  force ;  huge  mustached  mili- 
taires,  who  look,  at  every  slight  rebufiT,  as  if  they  were 

ready  to  exclaim,  *  Sacri  nom  de  D !  Je  suis  un 

h^ros,  moil  vive  l*Empereur!' 

And  again.  My  parvenue  duchess  i$  very  remark- 
able indeed.  She  steps  out  like  a  corporal  carrying  a 
message*  Her  voice  is  the  first,  the  last,  and  almost 
the  only  thing  heard  in  the  salon  that  she  honors  with 
her  presence — except  it  chance  indeed,  that  she  lower 
her  tone  occasionally  to  favor  with  a  whisper  some 
gallant  <^cor^  military,  scientific,  or  artistic,  of  the 
same  standing  as  herself;  and,  moreover,  she  prome* 
nades  her  eyes  over  the  company  as  if  she  had  a  right 
to  bring  them  all  to  roll-call. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  lady  is  certainly  a 
person  of  talent ;  and  had  she  happily  remained  in  the 
station  in  which  both  herself  and  her  husband  were 
bom,  she  might  not,  perhaps,  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  speak  quite  so  loud,  and  her  bona  mote  would  have 
produced  infinitely  greater  effect  But  she  is  so  tho- 
roughly out  of  place  in  the  grade  to  which  she  has  been 
unkindly  elevated,  that  it  seems  as  if  Napoleon  had 
decided  on  her  fate  in  a  humor  as  spiteful  as  that  of 
Monsieur  Jourdain,  when  he  said — 'Your  daughter 
shall  be  a  Marchioness  in  spite  of  all  the  world;  and  if 
you  provoke  me  TU  make  her  a  Duchess.' 

Plate  S  \b  **Leroi  ctloyen."  He  is  represented  as  a 
well-looking,  portly,  middle-aged  man,  of  somewhat 
dignified  appearance.  His  dress  dififers  from  that  of 
any  common  citizen  only  by  a  small  tri-oolored  cockade 
in  the  hat,  and  he  walks  quite  at  his  leisure  with  one 
hand  clenching  a  rough-looking  stick,  and  the  other 
thrust  in  his  breeches-pocket.  A  republican,  habited 
in  full  Robespierrian  costume,  is  advancing  towards 
him  with  a  very  deliberate  air,  and  eyeing  him  non- 
chalantly through  a  hfgwm, 

Plate  9  is  entitled  *' Pritret  de  la  Jeune  FranciJ* 
The  flowing  curls,  the  simple  round  hat,  the  panta- 
loons, &c  give  them  the  appearance  of  a  race  of  men 
as  unlike  as  possible  to  tlieir  stiff  and  primitive  prede- 
cessors. They  look  flourishing,  and  well  pleased  with 
themselves  and  the  world  about  them :  out  little  of 
mortification  or  abstinence  can  be  traced  on  their  coun- 
tenances ;  and  if  ihey  do  fast  for  some  portion  of  every 
week,  they  may  certainly  say  with  Father  Philip,  that 
*  what  they  take  prospers  with  them  marvellously.' 

Plate  10  is  the  "  Bmdevard  des  i^oltena,"  with  a  view 
of  TorUmVs,  The  main  group  is  *'  a  very  pretty  woman 
and  a  very  pretty  man,"  who  are  seated  on  two  chairs 
close  together  and  flirting  much  to  their  own  satisfac- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  utter  amazement  and  admiration 
of  a  young  urchin  of  a  Savoyard,  or  professor  of  the 
gide  Meience^  who,  forgetting  the  use  of  his  mandoline, 
gazes  with  open  mouth  and  eyes  at  the  enamored  pair. 
To  the  right  is  seen  an  exquisite  of  the  first  water  pro- 
menading with  an  air  of  inefiable  grace,  and  deliberately 
occupied  in  combing  his  luxuriant  tresses. 

Plate  1 1  is  called  "  V*la  Us  resies  de  nUre  rewdutUm  de 
JuUlet  /"  and  like  all  the  other  engravings  in  the  volume 
is  admirable  in  its  design,  and  especially  in  its  ex- 
pression. In  the  back  ground  are  seen  the  monuments 
erected  at  the  Marehi  da  InnoceM  over  some  revolu- 
tionary heroes,  who  fell  here  and  were  buried  near  the 
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mntain,  on  the  S9th  July  1830.  A  mechanic  leans 
gainst  a  rail  and  is  haranguing  with  great  energy  a 
oung  girl  and  a  little  boy,  who  listen  to  him  with  pro- 
band attention.  His  theme  is  evidently  the  treatment 
r  the  prisoners  at  the  Luxembourg.  We  cannot  too 
ighly  praise  the  exquisite  piquancy  of  the  whole  of 
lese  designs. 

In  conclusion,  we  recommend  Parii  and  the  Parisiant 
y  all  lovers  of  fine  writing,  and  vivacious  humor.  It 
( impossible  not  to  be  highly  amused  with  the  book — 
nd  there  is  by  no  means  any  necessity  for  giving  a 
2Cond  thought  to  the  political  philosophies  of  Madame 
.^rollope. 

PAULDING'S  WASHINGTON. 

•^  Life  (if  Waskingtoti,  By  Janus  K,  Pmdding,  A'Vw 
^ork  :  Harper  and  Brothers, 

We  have  read  Mr.  Paulding's  Life  of  Washington 
ritli  a  degree  of  interest  seldom  excited  in  us  by  the 
•crusol  of  any  book  whatever.  We  are  convinced 
y  a  deliberate  examination  of  Ihe  design,  manner, 
nd  rich  material  of  the  work,  that,  as  it  grows  in  oge, 
I  will  grow  in  the  estimation  of  our  countrymen,  and, 
inallyi  will  not  fail  to  take  a  deeper  hold  upon  the  pub- 
ic nund,  and  upon  the  public  affections,  than  any  work 
ipon  the  same  subject,  or  of  a  similar  nature,  which  has 
icen  yet  written— or,  possibly,  which  may  be  written 
icreafter.  Indeed,  we  cannot  perceive  the  necessity  of 
iny  thing  farther  upon  the  great  theme  of  Washington. 
lAr.  Paulding  has  completely  and  most  beautifully  filled 
he  voctuim  which  the  works  of  Marshall  and  Sparks 
lave  left  open.  He  has  painted  the  boy,  the  man,  the 
lusband,  and  the  Christian.  He  has  introduced  us  to 
he  private  affections,  aspirations,  and  charities  of  that 
lero  whose  afifections  of  all  affections  were  the  most 
erene,  whose  aspirations  the  most  God-like,  and  whose 
harities  the  most  gentle  and  pure.  He  has  taken  us 
ibroad  with  the  patriot- farmer  in  his  rambles  about  his 
lomcstead.  He  has  scaled  us  in  his  study  and  shown 
is  the  warrior-Christian  in  unobtrusive  communion 
rith  his  God.  He  has  done  all  this  too,  and  more,  in  a 
imple  and  quiet  manner,  in  a  manner  peculiarly  his 
iwn,  and  which  mainly  because  it  is  his  own,  cannot 
lil  to  be  exceedingly  effective.  Yet  it  is  very  possible 
hat  the  public  may,  for  many  years  to  come,  overlook 
he  rare  merits  of  a  work  whose  want  of  arrogant  as- 
umption  is  so  little  in  keeping  with  the  usages  of  the 
ay,  and  whose  striking  simplicity  and  naiveti  of  man- 
er  give,  to  a  cursory  examination,  so  little  evidence  of 
he  labor  of  composition.  We  have  no  fears,  however, 
3r  the  future.  Such  books  as  these  before  us,  go  down 
0  posterity  like  rich  wines,  with  a  certainly  of  being 
lore  valued  as  they  go.  They  force  themselves  with 
he  gradual  but  rapidly  accumulating  power  of  strong 
k'cdgcs  into  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  a  com- 
iiunity. 

From  the  preface  we  learn,  that  shortly  after  the  con- 
tusion of  the  late  war,  Mr.  Paulding  resided  for  several 
ears  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  that  his  situation 
ringing  him  into  fajiiiliar  intercourse  with  "  many  res- 
ectable and  some  distinguished  persons"  who  had  been 
ssociated  with  the  Father  of  his  Country,  the  idea  was 
hen  first  conceived  of  writing  a  Life  of  that  great  man 
rhich  shook]  more  dlreclly  appeal  to  the  popular  feeling 


of  the  land,  than  any  one  previously  attempted.  With 
this  interft,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  infonm- 
tion,  from  all  authentic  sources  within  his  reach,  of  the 
private  life,  habits  and  peculiarities  of  bis  subject  We 
learn  too  that  the  work  thus  early  proposed  was  never 
banibhed  from  the  mind  of  the  author.  The  original 
intention,  however,  was  subsequently  modified,  with  a 
view  of  adapting  the  book  to  the  use  of  schools,  and 
"  generally  to  that  class  of  readers  who  have  neither 
the  means  of  purchasing,  nor  the  leisure  to  read  a  larmier 
and  more  expensive  publication."  Much  of  the  infor- 
mation concerning  the  domestic  life  of  Wasbington  was 
derived  immediately  from  his  cotemporaries,  and  from 
the  "  present  most  estimable  lady  who  is  now  in  posses- 
sion of  Mount  Vernon."  In  detailing  the  erentsofthe 
Revolution,  the  author  has  principally  consulted  the 
public  and  private  letters  of  Washington. 

The  rich  abundance  of  those  delightful  aneodotesaod 
memorials  of  the  private  man  which  render  a  book  of 
this  nature  invaluable — an  abundance  which  has  hardly 
more  delighted  than  astonished  Uf — is  the  prevailing 
feature  of  Mr.  Paulding's  Washington.  We  proceed, 
wiihout  apology,  to  copy  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers 
such  as  most  immediately  present  themselves. 

Akhoui^h  k  is  of  liule  consrquence  who  were  the  dUuct  tin- 
ccstora  of  a  man  who,  by  common  consont,  U  hfliled  na  thr  Fi- 
ther  of  his  Counirj,  yet  any  particulars  ooncemiog  hb  lam  \j 
cannot  but  be  a  aubject  of  curicwity.  In  all  my  |:eoeral  rradiu^ 
I  have  only  chanced  to  meet  with  the  name  of  Washin^o  ihr» 
or  four  Umes  in  the  early  history  and  literature  of  £nglarid.  In 
the  diary  of  Ehas  Ashmole,  founder  of  the  Aahmolesii  Museum^ 
are  the  following  entries: — 

"  June  12/A,  1645.  I  entered  on  my  command  as  compcroller 
of  the  ordnance." 

"  June  13th,  I  received  my  oomoiissioo  from  Coloiiel  Wash- 
ington." 

Hume,  in  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Bristol,  has  the  follovrr; 
passai^e  : — "  One  party  led  by  Lord  Graadi^on  was  beatea  •  5 
and  its  commander  himself  mortally  wounded.  Another,  con- 
ducted by  Colonel  Bellasis,  met  with  a  like  fate.  But  Wa; Hirr 
ton,  with  a  less  party,  finding  a  place  in  the  cuitalD  weakertMa 
the  rest,  broke  in,  and  quickly  made  room  for  the  horse  tr  (i  .'- 
low."  Til  is  was  in  164S.  Five  years  afterwsrda,  that  lit  i>  ti 
monarch,  Charles  L,  suffered  the  just  consequences  of  his  ftfcR' 
ces  against  the  majesty  of  the  people  of  England,  and  frnn  th^ 
time  the  cause  of  royalty  appeared  desperate.  '  The  more  Ji*- 
tinguitfhed  and  obnoxious  adherents  of  the  Stuarts  exiled  ifafn- 
selves  in  foreign  lands,  and  the  date  of  the  supposed  arrival  J 
the  lir«t  Washington  in  Virginia,  accords  well  with  the  »ijppo- 
sition  that  he  may  have  been  the  same  person  mentioned  by  fah- 
mole  and  Hume.  In  an  otd  collection  of  poetry,  by  Sir  John  M<  n- 
zics*  and  others,  there  is  a  fine  copy  of  Terses  to  the  memory  cf 
Mr.  Wa^hin&ion,  page  to  the  king,  who  died  in  Spain.  In  tbe 
year  1C40,  William  Lcgee,  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  married  £iin- 
bcth,  daughter  of  Sir  William  ^Washington.  But  the  naoM  aad 
family  of  Washiuinon  are  now  extinct  in  the  land  of  our  f'^-re- 
fathers.  When  General  Washington  was  about  makiof  bit 
will,  he  caused  inquirios  to  be  instituted,  being  deairoos  to  If  4t« 
some  memorial  to  all  his  relations.  The  result  was  a  conf  ii-ii'^a 
that  none  of  the  family  existed  in  that  country.  But  tlie  topic  is 
rather  curious  than  important.  Tbe  sub>ct  of  (his  biograpn; 
could  receive  little  additional  4ignity  throush  a  descent  front  (be 
most  illustrious  families  of  Christendom.  He  stands  aJone  in  (be 
pure  atmosphere  of  his  own  glory.  He  derived  no  title  to  boton 
from  his  ancestry ,  and  left  no  child  but  hie  cmuMry  to  inlicru  t» 
fame. 

The  house  in  which  Washington  was  bom  etood  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  junction  of  Pope's  Creek  with  the  Potomar,  and 
was  either  burned  or  palled  down  long  previous  to  tbererDluuim. 
A  few  scanty  relics  alone  remain  to  mark  the  spot  which  *'ill 
ever  be  sacred  in  the  eyea  of  posierky.    A  clump  of  old  decajrd 
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fiff  met,  probftbl7  coeval  with  the  manaion,  yac  azists ;  a  Dum- 
ber of  Tinea,  ani  ahraba,  and  flowara  atill  aaprodufll  themsalrea 
«rerf  jear  as  tf  to  nark  iia  aite,  and  flourtah  among  the  hal' 
low«i  ruins  j  and  a  atona,  placed  there  by  Mr.  George  Wash- 
btpon  GBsds,  bears  the  aimple  inscription,  '*  Here,  on  the  11th 
of  Fetmisfy,"  CO.S.)  "  1733,  George  Washington  was  born." 
The  spot  is  of  the  deepest  interest,  not  only  from  its  aaaocia* 
tiois,  bat  its  natural  beauties.  It  commands  a  view  of  the  Ma- 
rrUnd  sliora  of  the  Potomac,  one  of  the  most  majestic  of  rivers, 
ud  of  iu  course  for  many  miles  towards  Chesapeake  Bay.  An 
^ti  gentleman,  still-  iiring  in  the  neighborhood,  remembers  the 
b<ni«  io  wbich  Washington  was  bom.  It  was  a  low  pitched, 
tififle-Roried,  frame  building,  with  four  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
and  SD  enormous  chimney  at  each  end  on  tbe  outside.  This  was 
the  Ajle  of  tbe  better  sort  of  houses  in  those  days,  and  they  are 
BtiU  occasionally  seen  in  the  old  aettlements  of  Virginia. 

on  pa^  ]06|  yoL  i.fwe  find  the  following  interesting 
particulars : 

U  bat  bean  related  to  me  by  one  whose  authority  I  cannot 
doubt,  that  tbe  first  meeting  of  Colonel  Washington  with  his  fu- 
ture irifc  was  entirely  accidental,  and  took  place  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Chunberlayne,  who  resided  on  the  Pamunkey,  one  of  the 
branches  of  York  River.  Washington  was  on  his  way  to  Wil- 
liaosburg,  on  somewhat  preasing  buaineaa,  when  he  met  Mr. 
Chamberiayne,  who,  according  to  the  good  old  Virginia  cuatom, 
wbich  forbids  a  traveller  to  pass  the  door  without  doing  homage 
tt  the  fireside  of  hoapitality,  insisted  on  his  stopping  an  hour  or 
two  at  his  mansion.  Washington  eoroplled  unwillingly,  for  his 
bosineM  was  urgenL  But  it  is  aaid  that  he  was  in  no  haate  to 
depart,  for  he  had  met  the  lady  of  bis  fate  in  the  person  of  Mrs. 
Maitha  Custis,  of  the  White  House,  county  of  New  Kent,  in 
Virsinia.  » 

I  have  now  before  me  a  copy  of  an  original  picture  of  this  lady, 
taken  about  the  time  of  which  I  am  treating,  when  she  captivated 
the  affections  of  Waabington.  It  represents  a  figure  ra;her  Im- 
iow  the  middle  size,  with  hazel  eyes,  and  hair  of  the  same  co- 
lour, finelj  rounded  arms,  a  beautiful  chest  and  taper  waist, 
dreswdin  a  blue  silk  robe  of  the  fashign  of  the  times,  and  alto- 
gether fumishiog  a  very  sofilcient  apology  to  a  young  gentle- 
man of  seven  and  twenty  for  delaying  hia  journey,  and  perhapa 
forgetting  his  errand  for  a  time.  The  aun  went  down  and  rose 
again  before  Washington  departed  for  Williamsburg,  leaving 
bia  heart  behind  him,  and,  perhaps,  carrying  another  away  in 
exchange.  Having  completed  his  business  at  the  seat  of  govem- 
nefii,  be  soon  after  visited  the  White  Houae,  and  being  accus- 
tomed, a«  my  informant  aaya,  to  energetic  and  peraevering  aC' 
tioo,  won  tbe  lady  and  carried  her  ofi'  from  a  crowd  of  rivals. 

The  marriage  took  place  in  the  winter  of  17 JO,  but  at  what 
precise  date  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  record,  nor  is  it,  I  believe, 
widiin  the  recollection  of  any  person  living.  I  have  in  my  pos- 
Ksaion  a  manuscript  containing  the  particulars  of  varioua  con- 
Temilons  with  old  Jeremy,  Washington's  black  servant,  who 
wa«  with  him  at  Braddock's  defeat,  and  accompanied  him  on 
hi)  wedding  expedition  to  the  White  House.  Old  Jeremy  is  stiil 
liTing  while  I  am  now  writing,  and  in  full  possession  of  his  fa- 
culties. His  memory  iamost  especially  preserved,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  he  delights  to  talk  of  Massa  George.  The  whole 
eerici  of  conversations  was  taken  down  verbatim,  in  the  pecu- 
liar phraseology  of  the  old  man,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
read  the  record  of  this  living  chronicle  of  the  early  days  of  Wash- 
ingtoo,  without  receiving  the  full  conviction  of  its  perfect  truth. 

Tbe  following  account  of  his  last  illness  is  copied,  we 
are  told,  from  a  memorandum  in  the  handwriting  of 
Tobias  Lear,  his  private  secretary  and  confidential 
friend,  who  attended  him  from  first  to  last. 

On  Thursday,  Dec.  13,  the  general  rode  out  to  hia  farms  at 
about  ten  o'clock,  and  did  not  return  home  till  past  three.  Soon, 
after  he  went  out  the  weather  became  very  bad  ;  rain,  hail,  and 
•now  falling  alternately,  with  a  cold  wind.  When  he  came  in, 
I  cvried  some  letters  to  him  to  frank,  intending  to  send  them  to 
the  post-office.  Be  franked  the  letters,  but  said  the  weather 
was  too  bad  to  send  a  servant  to  the  office  that  evening.  I  ob- 
•f rred  to  him  that  I  was  afraid  he  had  got  wet ;  he  said,  no } 
bii  ptat  coat  had  kept  him  dry :  but  his  neck  appeared  to  he 
wrt— the  snow  was  hanging  on  his  hair. 

He  came  to  dinner  without  changing  hia  dresa.    In  the  even- 


ing he  appeared  aa  well  aa  uanal.  A  heavy  fall  of  anow  took 
place  on  Friday,  which  prevented  the  general  from  riding  out 
aa  uaual.  He  had  taken  cold  (undoubtedly  from  being  ao  much 
exposed  the  day  before,)  and  complained  of  having  a  aore  tliroat ; 
he  had  a  hoarseneas,  wbich  increased  in  the  evening,  but  he 
made  light  of  it,  as  he  would  never  take  any  thing  to  carry  oflf  a 
cold,— always  observing,  *  Let  it  go  as  it  came.'  In  the  evening, 
the  papers  having  come  from  the  post  office,  he  sat  in  the  room 
with  Mrs.  Washington  and  myself,  reading  them  till  about  nine 
o'clock;  and  when  he  met  with  any  thing  which  he  thought 
diverting  or  interesting,  he  iprould  read  it  aloud.  He  desired  me 
to  read  to  hhn  the  debates  of  the  Virginia  Aaaembly  on  the  elec- 
tion of  a  aenaior  and  governor,  which  I  did.  On  his  retiring  le 
bed  he  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health,  except  the  cold,  which 
he  considered  aa  trifling—he  had  been  remarkably  cheerful  aU 
the  evening. 

About  two  or  three  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  he  awoke 
Mra.  Washington,  and  informed  her  that  he  felt  very  unwell, 
and  had  an  ague.  She  obaerved  that  he  could  scarcely  speaks 
and  breathed  with  difficulty,  and  she  wished  to  get  up  and  call 
a  servant;  hut  the  general  would  not  permit  her,  lest  she  should 
take  cold.  Aa  aoon  aa  the  day  appeared,  the  woman  Caroline 
went  into  the  room  to  make  a  fire,  and  the  general  desired  tha< 
Mr.  Rawlins,  one  of  the  overseers,  who  was  used  to  bleeding 
the  people,  might  be  sent  for  to  bleed  him  before  the  doctor  could 
arrive.  I  was  sent  for— went  to  the  general's  chamber,  where 
Mrs.  Washington  was  up,  and  related  to  me  his  being  taken  ill 
between  two  and  three  o'clock,  as  before  stated.  I  found  him 
breathing  with  difficulty,  and  hardly  able  to  utter  a  word  intel- 
ligibly. I  went  out  instantly,  and  wrote  a  line  to  Dr.  Flask, 
and  sent  it  with  all  speed.  Immediately  I  returned  to  the  ge- 
neral's chamber,  where  I  found  him  in  the  same  situation  I 
had  leA  him.  A  mixture  of  molasses,  vinegar,  and  butter  was 
prepared,  but  he  could  not  swallow  a  drop;  whenever  he 
attempted  he  was  distressed,  convulsed,  and  almost  auffoeated. 

Mr.  Rawlins  came  in  soon  after  sunrise  and  prepared  (o 
bleed  him;  when  the  arm  was  ready,  the  general,  obeerving 
Rawlins  appeared  agitated,  said,  with  difficulty,  *  Don't  be 
afraid  ;*  and  after  the  incision  was  made,  he  obatfrved  the  ori- 
fice was  not  large  enough:  however,  the  blood  ran  "pretty  freely. 
Mra.  Washington,  not  knowing  whether  bleeding  was  proper  in 
the  general's  situation,  begged  that  much  might  not  be  taken 
from  him,  and  desired  me  to  stop  it.  When  I  was  about  to  untie 
the  string,  the  general  put  up  his  hand  to  prevent  it,  and,  aa 
aoon  aa  he  could  speak,  said, '  More.* 

Mrs.  Washington  still  uneasy  lest  too  much  blood  should  he 
drawn,  it  was  stopped  after  about  half  a  pint  had  been  taken. 
Finding  that  no  relief  was  obtained  from  bleeding,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  swallowed,  I  proposed  bathing  the  throat  exter- 
nally with  sal  volatile,  which  was  done  ;  a  piece  of  flannel  was 
then  put  round  his  neck.  His  feet  were  also  soaked  in  warm 
water,  but  this  gave  no  relief.  By  Bdrs.  Washington's  request, 
1  despatched  a  messenger  for  Doctor  Brown  at  Port  Tobacco. 
About  nine  o'clock.  Dr.  Craik  arrived,  and  put  a  blister  of  can- 
tharides  on  the  throat  of  the  general,  and  took  mora  blood,  and 
had  some  vinegar  and  hot  water  set  in  a  teapot,  for  him  to  draw 
in  the  stream  from  the  spout. 

He  also  had  sage-tea  and  vinegar  mixed  and  used  aa  a  gar- 
gle, but  when  he  held  back  his  head  to  let  it  run  down,  it  almost 
produced  suffocation.  When  the  mixture  came  out  of  his  mouth 
some  phlegm  followed  it,  and  he  would  attempt  to  cough,  which 
the  doctor  encouraged,  but  without  effect.  About  eleven  o'clock. 
Dr.  Dick  was  sent  for.  Dr.  Craik  bled  the  general  again ;  no 
effca  was  produced,  and  he  continued  in  the  same  state,  ucable 
to  swallow  any  thing.  D^.  Dick  came  in  about  three  o'clock, 
and  Dr.  Brown  arrived  aoon  after;  when,  after  conaultation,  the 
general  was  bled  again :  the  blood  ran  slowly,  appeared  very 
thick,  and  did  cot  produce  any  symptoms  of  fainting.  At  four 
o'clock  the  general  could  awallow  a  little.  Calomel  and  tartar 
emetic  were  administered  without  effect.  About  half  paat  four 
o'clock  he  requested  me  to  ask  Mrs.  Washington  to  come  to  his 
bedside,  when  he  desired  her  to  go  down  to  his  room,  and  take 
from  his  desk  two  wills  which  she  would  find  there,  and  bring 
them  to  him,  which  she  did.  Upon  looking  at  one,  which  ha 
observed  was  useless,  he  desired  her  to  burn  it,  which  she  did  ; 
and  then  took  the  other  and  put  it  away.  After  (his  was  done,  I 
returned  again  to  his  bedside  and  took  hia  hand.  He  aaM  to  me, 
*  I  find  I  am  going— my  breath  cannot  continue  long— i  believed 
from  the  first  auack  it  would  be  Ihtal.    Do  you  arrange  and  ra« 
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cord  all  my  military  toaen  and  papen;  anraoga  my  aoeounta 
and  aettle  my  booka,  aa  yon  know  mocp  about  thorn  than  any 
one  olaa ;  «nd  lot  Mr.  Rawlfna  finiBb  recording  my  other  letlera, 
ivhich  ho  haa  begun.*  Bo  aaked  when  Mr.  Lewie  and  Waah- 
Ington  would  return  ?  I  told  htm  that  I  beIfe?od  about  the  twen- 
tieth of  the  month.    He  made  no  reply. 

The  phyaiciane  arrired  between  Ato  and  aix  Celoek,  and 
when  they  came  to  his  bedside,  Dr.  Craik  aaked  him  if  he  would 
ait  up  in  the  bed :  he  held  out  hie  hand  to  me  and  waa  raiaed  up, 
when  he  said  to  the  physician — *I  fee!  myself  going ;  you  had 
better  not  take  any  more  trouble  about  me,  but  let  me  go  off 
quietly  ;  I  cannot  last  long.'  Tbey  found  what  had  been  done 
waa  whhout  effect ;  he  laid  down  again,  and  they  retired,  ex- 
cepting Dr.  Craik.  He  then  said  to  him— <  Doctor,  I  die  hard, 
but  I  am  not  afraid  to  go ;  I  bellered  from  my  first  attack  1  should 
not  survive  it ;  my  breath  cannot  last  long.*  The  doctor  pressed 
his  hand,  but  could  not  utter  a  word  ;  he  retired  from  the  bed- 
aide  and  sat  by  the  fire,  absorbed  in  grief.  About  eight  o'clock, 
the  physicians  again  came  into  the  room,  and  applied  blisters  to 
his  legs,  but  went  out  without  a  ray  of  hope.  From  this  time  he 
appeared  to  breathe  with  less  difllcttlty  than  he  had  done,  but 
was  very  restless,  continually  changing  his  position,  to  endeavor 
to  get  ease.  I  aided  him  all  In  my  power,  and  was  gratified  in 
believing  he  felt  it,  for  he  would  look  upon  me  with  eyes  speak- 
ing gratituda,  but  unable  to  utter  a  word  without  great  distress. 
About  ten  o'clock  he  made  several  attempts  to  speak  to  me  Im- 
fore  he  could  effect  it ;  at  length  he  said,  *  1  am  Just  going.  Have 
ma  decently  buried ;  and  do  not  let  my  body  be  put  into  the  vault 
in  less  Chan  two  days  after  I  am  dead.*  I  bowed  assent  He 
looked  at  me  agsia  and  said,  'Do  you  understand  me  ?*  I  re- 
plied, *  Yes,  sir.*  *  *Ti8  well,*  aald  ho.  About  ten  minutes  be- 
fore he  expired,  his  breathing  became  much  easier :  he  lay 
quietly :  he  wkhdrew  his  hand  from  mine,  and  felt  his  own 
pulse.  I  spoke  to  Dr.  Craik,  who  sat  by  the  fire  ;  he  came  to  the 
bedside.  The  generaps  hand  fell  from  his  wrist ;  I  took  it  in 
mine,  and  placed  it  on  my  breast  Dr.  Craik  placed  his  hands 
over  his  eyes  -,  and  he  expired  without  a  atruggie  or  a  sigh. 

We  proceed  with  some  farther  extracU  of  a  Hlce  kind 
taken  at  random  from  the  book. 

His  manly  disinterestedness  appekred,  not  only  in  thus  divest- 
ing himself  of  the  means  of  acquiring  glory,  perhaps  of  the  power 
of  avoiding  defeat  and  disgrace,  but  in  a  private  act  which  de- 
aerves  equally  to  be  remembered.  While  the  British  fleet  was 
lying  in  the  Potomac,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Vernon,  a  mes- 
aage  was  sent  to  the  overseer,  demanding  a  supply  of  fresh  pro- 
visions. The  usual  penalty  of  a  refusal  was  setting  fire  to  the 
house  and  bams  of  the  owner.  To  prevent  this  destruction  of 
property,  the  overseer,  on  receipt  of  the  message,  gathered  a 
aupply  of  provisions,  and  went  himself  on  board  with  a  flag, 
accompanying  the  present  with  a  request  that  the  property  of  the 
general  might  be  spared. 

Washington  was  exceedingly  indignant  at  this  proceeding,  as 
will  appear  by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to  his  overseer* 

"It  would,'*  be  writes,  "have  been  a  less  painful  circum- 
atance  to  me  to  have  heard  that.  In  consequence  of  your  non- 
compliance with  the  request  of  the  British,  they  had  burned  my 
house,  and  laid  my  plantatlan  in  ruins.  You  ought  to  have  con- 
aldered  yourself  as  my  representative,  and  should  have  reflected 
on  the  bad  example  of  communicating  with  the  enemy,  and 
making  a  voluntary  offer  of  refreshment  to  them  with  a  view  to 
prevent  a  conflagration.** 

And  hiere  T  will  take  what  aeema  to  me  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity of  refuting  a  false  insinuation.  In  the  edition  of 
PluUTch*s  Lives,  translated  by  John  and  William  Langhome, 
Md  revised  by  the  Reverend  Francis  Wran^ham,  M.  A., 
F.R.S.,  there  is  the  following  note  appended  to  the  biography  of 
Catf)  the  Censor,  whoae  kiad.iess  is  said  to  have  extended  to  his 
cattle  and  sheep :  "  Yet  ITatAmgfon,  the  Tertiut  Caio  of  these 
Utter  Hmett  i«  nid  to  Have  told  hU  old  charger .'" 

On  first  seeing  this  insinuation  of  a  calumny  founded  on  hear- 
•ay,  I  applied  to  Colonel  Lear,  who  reeided  at  Mount  Vernon, 
and  acted  aa  the  private  secretary  of  Washington  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  many  years  previously,  to  learn  whether  there 
•  was  any  foundation  for  the  report  His  denial  was  positive  and 
nnoqnivocal.  The  horse  of  Washington,  sold,  not  by  him,  but 
one  of  Ids  heirs,  after  his  death,  was  that  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  ride  about  his  plantation  after  his  retirement  fxom  pub- 


lic life.  Tha  agad  wsr-hfona  waa  placed  under  tho  apedai  c»a 
of  the  oM  Uaek  aervant  who  had  aacvad  the  aanaa  campaijiM 
wUh  him ;  waa  never  rode  after  the  eondnaioo  of  the  war,  and 
died  long  befbre  hia  iUoatrloua  master. 

Aa  nTuetradng  hia  eharaetar  and  afforftng  an  exaiaple  of  Us 
great  aelf-eommand,  the  following  aoecdoce  ia  appropriaieto  my 
porpoae.  It  ia  derived  tttaa  iitA%9  Breekenridge*  himaelf,  who 
uaed  often  to  tell  the  atory.  The  judge  waa  an  ioimjtsble  ha- 
morist,  and,  on  a  particular  occaaion,  fell  ia  wkh  Washington 
at  a  public  houae.  They  stippad  at  the  aaoia  table,  sad 
Mr.  Breckenridge  essayed  all  his  powers  of  humor  to  dircn  liis 
general ;  but  in  vain.  He  aoemed  aware  oi  hia  purpoee,  sod 
listened  whhout  a  smite.  However,  k  so  happened  that  ikt 
chambers  of  Washington  and  Breckenridge  adjoined,  ind  were 
only  aeparated  from  each  other  by  a  thin  |Mrtltlon  of  pfaMbnorda 
The  general  had  retii^  first,  and  when  the  judge  emered  kit 
own  room,  he  was  delighted  to  hear  Waahington,  who  was  al- 
ready in  bed,  laughing  to  himaelf  with  infioiie  glee,  no  doote  at 
the  recoUoctloo  of  hia  atoriea. 

He  waa  accuatomed  aometimea  to  tell  the  Mlowiof  alary  :— 
On  one  occaaion,  during  a  viait  ho  paid  to  Moanc  Vemoa  whOt 
preaideoi,  he  had  invited  the  oompaoy  of  two  diacinguiahed  law- 
yers, each  of  whom  afterwarda  attained  to  tha  hig liest  jodiciil 
sitoationa  in  this  country.  They  eamo  on  horseback,  and,  for 
convenience,  or  aome  other  purpose,  had  twaiewod  their  ward- 
robe in  the  same  pair  of  aaddle-bago,  each  one  eecapying  hu 
aide.  On  their  arrival,  wet  to  the  akin  by  a  abonw  of  rain,  thej 
were  ahown  into  a  ehaoiber  to  change  their  garBonia.  One  un- 
locked hia  aide  of  the  bag,  and  the  first  thing  be  draw  forth  was  a 
black  bottle  of  whiakey.  He  insisted  that  thia  waa  biaoompaniofi'i 
repository ;  but  on  unlocking  the  other,  there  waa  found  a  hags 
twist  of  tobacco,  a  few  pieces  of  corn-bread,  and  tlte  complfie 
equipment  of  a  wagoner's  pack-aaddla.  They  had  axcha^ed 
s«ddle-baga  with  aome  traveller  on  the  way,  and  finally  made 
ttieir  appearance  in  borrowed  clothes  that  fitted  them  most  ludi- 
crously. The  general  waa  highly  diverted,  and  am"f**  himself 
with  anticipating  the  dismay  of  the  wagoner  when  ha  diacovered 
this  oversight  of  the  men  of  law.  It  waa  during  this  risii  that 
Washington  prevailed  on  one  of  hia  gueais  id  enter  into  poblk 
life,  and  thus  secured  to  his  country  the  services  of  one  of  tk 
most  distinguished  magistrates  of  this  or  any  other  age. 

Another  anecdote  of  a  more  touching  character  ia  derived  free 
a  aource  which,  if  I  were  permitted  to  mention,  would  not  oaiy 
vouch  for  its  truth,  but  give  h  additional  vaJae  and  inberaa. 
When  Washington  retired  from  public  life,  hia  name  and  Aat 
excited  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  at  large,  and  moat  espedallj 
the  more  youthful  portion,  a  degree  of  reverence  which,  bf 
checking  their  vivacity  or  awing  them  into  nience,  ofteo  gan 
him  great  pain.  Being  once  on  a  viait  to  Colonel  Blackbura,  an- 
cestor to  the  exemplary  matron  who  now  pnaoaswos  Mount  Ver- 
non, a  large  company  of  young  people  were  aaaembled  to  wel* 
come  his  arrival,  or  on  aome  other  festive  occaaiott.  The  gene- 
ral was  unusually  cheerful  and  animaied,  but  be  obaerved  Out 
whenever  he  made  his  appearance,  the  dance  loet  its  viradi;, 
the  little  gossipings  in  comers  ceased,  and  a  aolemn  silpnoe  pre- 
vailed, as  at  the  presence  of  one  they  either  feared  or  reverenced 
too  much  to  permit  them  to  eiyoy  ihemaelves.  He  strove  to  re- 
move this  restraint  by  mixing  familiarly  anxmg  tbem  and  chat- 
ting with  unaffected  hilarity.  But  it  waa  all  in  vain ;  there  wai 
a  spell  on  the  little  circle,  and  he  retired  amoa;  the  elders  in  ao 
adjoining  room,  appeoring  to  be  much  pained  at  the  restraint  bis 
presence  inspired.  When,  however  the  young  people  had  agaia 
become  animated,  he  arose  cautiously  from  hia  aeai,  walked  oa 
tiptoe  to  the  door,  which  waa  ajar,  and  stood  coniamplating  tlie 
scene  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  a  look  of  geniuM 
and  benevolent  pleasure  that  went  to  the  voq  ImartB  of  the  pa- 
rents who  were  observing  him. 

f  n  regard  to  the  style  of  Mr.  Paukling's  Waatungtoa, 
ii  would  ?carrp!y  \>t  doin/srit  justice  lo  speak  of  it  merely 
as  well  adapied  to  its  subject,  and  to  its  immediate  dfr> 
sign.  Perhaps  a  rigorous  examination  would  detea  an 
occastonal  want  of  euphony,  and  aome  inaoeaiacics  of 
syntattcal  arrangement.  But  nothing  could  be  more  oat 
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of  pbee  Ikan  any  ■ach  examination  in  reaf)ect  to  a  book 
whose  forcible,  ricb,  yivid,  and  oomprehensire  Englisb, 
might  adyantag:eoasly  be  held  up,  as  a  model  for  the 
joung  writers  of  the  land.  There  is  no  better  literary 
— ff  than  the  manner  of  Mr.  Paulding.  Certainly 
DO  American,  and  possibly  no  living  writer  of  EIngland, 
hu  more  of  those  numerous  peculiarities  which  go 
to  (be  formation  of  a  happy  style.  It  is  questionable, 
ve  think,  whether  any  writer  of  any  country  combines 
ai  many  of  these  peculiarities  with  as  much  of  that 
enential  negative  virtue,  the  absence  of  affectation. 
We  repeat,  as  our  confident  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  difficult,  even  with  great  care  and  labor,  to  im- 
proTe  upon  the  general  manner  of  the  volumes  now 
before  us,  and  that  they  contain  many  long  individual 
pamages  of  a  force  and  beauty  not  to  be  surpassed  by 
the  finest  passages  of  the  finest  writers  in  any  time  or 
couDtiy.  It  is  this  striking  character  in  the  Waahmgton 
of  Mr.Paukling — striking  and  peculiar  indeed  at  a  sea- 
son when  we  are  so  culpably  inattentive  to  all  matters 
of  this  nature,  as  to  mistake  for  style  the  fine  airs  at 
Mcood  hand  of  Uie  silliest  romancers — ^it  is  this  character 
we  say,  which  should  insure  the  fulfilment  of  the  writer's 
principal  design,  ia  the  immediate  introduction  of  his 
book  into  every  respectable  academy  in  the  land. 

WALSH'S  DIDACTICS. 

DUadiu—Soeud,  Literary,  and  PoUiieaL  By  Roberi 
Wdtk    PkUadelplda:  Carey,  Lea^  and  Blanehwrd. 

Having  read  these  volumes  with  much  attention  and 
pleasare,  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  their  author  is 
one  of  the  finest  writers,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
Bcbolars,  and  when  not  in  too  great  a  hurry,  one  of  the 
moat  accurate  thinkers  in  the  country.  Yet  had  we 
nerer  seen  this  collection  of  DidaeHeM,  we  should  never 
bare  entertained  these  opinions.  Mr.  Walsh  has  been 
peculiarly  an  anonymous  writer,  and  has  thus  been 
iottranental  in  cheating  himself  of  a  great  portion  of 
(hat  literary  renown  which  is  most  unequivocally  his 
due  We  have  been  not  unfreqoently  astonished  in  the 
perutal  of  the  book  now  before  us,  at  meeting  with  a 
nrieiy  of  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  acquaint- 
ances, for  whose  paternity  we  had  been  accustomed  to 
give  credit  where  we  now  find  it  should  not  have  been 
given.  Among  these  we  may  mention  in  especial  the 
very  excellent  Essay  on  the  acting  of  Kean,  entitled 
"Aotieet  of  ITeoa't  prindpd  per/omumeet  during  kia 
fnt  itatm  m  PhUadelphia,**  to  be  found  at  page  146, 
volunw  i.  We  have  often  thought  of  the  unknown 
aoihor  of  this  Essay,  as  of  one  to  whom  we  might 
speak,  if  occasion  should  at  any  time  be  granted  us, 
with  a  perfect  certainty  of  being  understood.  We 
bave  looked  to  the  article  itself  as  to  a  ftir  oasts  in  the 
^  general  bkuikness  and  futility  of  our  customary  thea- 
trical notices.  We  read  it  with  that  thrill  of  pleasure 
widi  which  we  alwajrs  welcome  our  own  long-cherished 
opinions^  when  we  meet  them  unexpectedly  in  the  lan- 
guage of  another.  How  absolute  is  the  necessity  now 
daily  growing,  of  rescuing  our  stage  critieism  from  the 
control  of  illiterate  mountebanks,  and  placing  it  in  the 
Ittods  of  gentlemen  and  scholars! 

The  paper  on  OdUgiaU  EdueaHonf  beginning  at 
pegs  165,  volume  ii,  is  much  more  than  a  sufficient 
reply  to  that  Essay  in  the  (Hd  Baekdor  of  Mr.  Wirt, 


in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  argue  down  colleges 
as  seminaries  for  ti$R  young.  Mr.  Walsh's  article 
does  not  uphold  Mr.  Barlow's  plan  of  a  National  Uni- 
versity— a  plan  which  is  assailed  by  the  Attorney 
Qeneral— but  comments  upon  some  errors  in  point  of 
fiict,  and  enters  into  a  brief  but  comprehensive  exami- 
nation of  the  general  subject.  He  maintains  with  un- 
deniable truth,  that  it  is  illogical  to  deduce  arguments 
against  universities  which  are  to  exist  at  the  present 
day,  from  the  inconveniences  found  to  be  connected 
with  institutions  formed  in  the  dark  ages — institutions 
similar  to  our  own  in  but  few  respects,  modelled  upon 
the  principles  and  prejudices  of  the  times,  organized 
with  a  view  to  particular  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and 
confined  in  their  operations  by  an  infinity  of  Gothic  and 
perplexing  regulations.  He  thinks,  (and  we  believe  he 
thinks  with  a  great  majority  of  our  well  educated  fellow 
citizens)  that  in  the  case  either  of  a  great  narional  in- 
stitute or  of  State  universities,  nearly  all  the  difiliculties 
so  much  insisted  upon  will  prove  a  series  of  mere  chi- 
meras— that  the  evils  apprehended  might  be  readily 
obviated,  and  the  acknowledged  benefits  uninterrupted- 
ly secured.  He  denies,  very  j ustly,  the  assertion  of  the 
Old  HocAcbf^— that,  in  the  progress  of  society,  funds  for 
collegiate  establishments  will  no  doubt  be  accumulated, 
independently  of  government,  when  their  benefits  are 
evident,  and  a  necessity  for  them  felt — and  that  the  rich 
who  have  funds  will,  whenever  strongly  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  so  doing,  provide,  either  by  associations 
or  otherwise,  proper  seminaries  for  the  education  of 
their  children.  He  shows  that  these  assertions  are  con- 
tradictory to  experience,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
experience  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  where,  notwith- 
standing the  extent  of  private  opulence,  and  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  the  community  so  long  labored 
from  a  want  of  regular  and  systematic  instruction,  it 
was  the  government  which  was  finally  compelled,  and 
not  private  societies  which  were  induced,  to  provide 
establishments  for  efiecting  the  great  end.  He  says 
(and  therein  we  must  all  fully  agree  with  him)  that 
Virginia  may  consider  herself  fortunate  in  following  the 
example  of  all  the  enlightened  nations  of  modem  times 
rather  than  in  hearkening  to  the  counsels  of  the  Old 
Bachelor.  He  dissents  (and  who  would  not?)  from  the 
allegation,  that  "  the  most  eminent  men  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  England,  have  received  their  education 
neither  at  public  schools  or  universities,"  and  shows 
that  the  very  reverse  may  be  affirmed — that  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  by  far  the  greater  number  of  its 
great  names  have  been  attached  to  the  roils  of  its 
universities — and  that  in  England  a  vast  majority  of 
those  minds  which  we  have  reverenced  so  long — the 
Bacons,  the  Newtons,  the  Barrows,  the  Clarkes,  the 
Spencers,  the  Miltons,  the  Drydcns,  the  Addisons,  the 
Temples,  the  Hales,  the  Clarendons,  the  Mansfields^ 
Chatham,  Pitt,  Fox,  Wyndham,  &c  were  educated 
among  the  venerable  cloisters  of  Oxfbrd  or  of  Cam* 
bridge.  He  cites  the  Oxford  Prize  Essays,  so  well 
known  even  in  America,  as  direct  evidence  of  the  en- 
ergetic ardor  in  acquiring  knowledge  brought  about 
through  the  means  of  British  Universities,  and  main- 
tains that "  when  attention  is  given  to  the  subseij^uent 
public  stations  and  labors  of  most  of  the  writers  of  these 
Essajrs,  it  will  be  found  that  they  prove  also  the  ulti- 
mate practical  utility  of  the  literary  discipline  of  the 
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colleges  for  the  students  and  the  nation."  He  ftrgaet, 
Ihat  were  it  even  true  that  the  greatest  men  have  not 
been  educated  in  public  scliools,  the  fact  would  have 
little  to  do  with  the  question  of  their  efficacy  in  the 
instruction  of  the  mass  of  ma n k i nd.  G reat  men  cannot 
be  creofetfo-ejid  are  usually  independent  of  all  par- 
ticular  schemes  of  education.  Public  seminaries  are 
best  adapted  to  the  generality  of  cases.  He  concludes 
with  observing  that  the  course  of  study  pursued  at 
English  Universities,  is  more  liberal  by  far  than  we  are 
willing  to  suppose  it— that  it  is,  demonstrably,  the  best, 
inasmuch  as  regards  the  preference  given  to  classical 
and  mathematical  knowledge — and  that  upon  the  whole 
it  would  be  an  easy  matter,  in  transferring  to  America 
the  general  principles  of  those  institutions,  to  leave 
them  their  obvious  errors,  while  we  avail  ourselves  as 
we  best  may,  of  their  still  more  obvious  virtues  and 
advantages. 

We  must  take  the  liberty  of  copying  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  subject  of  Oxford. 

The  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  the  first  aspect 
of  Paris  was  sorcely  more  lively  or  profound,  than  that 
which  I  experienced  on  entering  Oxford.  Great  towns 
were  already  familiar  to  my  eye,  buta  whole  city  sacred 
to  the  culiivaiton  of  science,  composed  of  edifices  no  less 
venerable  fbt  their  antiquity  than  magnificent  in  their 
structure,  was  n  novelty  wiiich  at  once  delighted  and 
oveif>owercd  my  imagination.  The  entire  population  is 
in  some  degree  api^nded  and  ministerial  to  the  colleges. 
They  comprise  nearty  the  whole  town,  and  are  so  noble 
and  imposing,  although  entirely  Gothic,  that  I  was  in- 
clined to  apply  to  the  architecture  of  Oxford  what  has 
been  said  of  the  schools  of  Athens ; 

**The  Mu8«  alone  unequal  dealt  her  rage, 
And  graced  with  noblest  pomp  her  earliest  lUife.** 

Spacious  gardens  laid  out  witli  taste  and  skill  are  an- 
nexed to  each  college,  and  appropriated  to  the  exercises 
and  meditations  of  the  students.  The  adiacent  country 
is  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  watered  by  a 
bwutiful  stream,  which  bears  the  name  of  Isis,  the  di- 
vinity of  the  Nile  and  the  Ceres  of  the  Egyptians.  To 
you  who  know  my  attachment  to  letters,  and  my  vene- 
ration for  the  great  men  whom  this  university  has  pro- 
duced, It  will  not  appear  affectation,  when  I  sav  that  I 
was  most  powerfully  aflfectcd  by  this  scene,  that  my 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  that  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  stu- 
dent burst  forth. 

After  resting,  I  delivered  next  morning,  my  letter  of 

introduction  to  one  of  the  professors,  Mr.  Y- ,  and 

who  undertook  to  serve  urn  my  cicerone  through  the  uni- 
versitv.  The  whole  day  was  consumed  in  wandering 
over  the  various  colleges  and  their  libraries,  in  discours- 
ing on  their  organization,  and  in  admiring  the  Gothic 
chapels,  the  splendid  prospects  from  their  domes,  the 
collection  of  books,  of  paintings,  and  of  statuary,  and 
the  portraits  of  the  great  men  who  were  nursed  in  this 
seat  of  learning.  Both  here  and  at  Cambridge,  accu- 
rate likenesses  of  such  as  have  by  their  political  or  lite- 
rary elevation,  ennobled  their  dma  maters  are  hung  up 
in  the  great  halls,  in  order  to  excite  the  emulation  of 
their  successors,  and  perpetuate  the  fame  of  the  insti- 
tution. I  do  not  wish  to  fatigue  you  by  making  you  the 
associate  of  all  ray  wanderings  and  reflections,  but  only 
beg  you  to  follow  me  rapidly  through  the  picture-gal- 
lery attached  to  the  celebrateid  B<Kileian  library.  It  is 
long  indeed,  and  covered  with  a  multitude  of  orignal 
portraits,  but  from  them  I  shall  merely  select  a  few,  in 
which  your  knowledge  of  history  will  lead  you  to  take 
a  lively  interest. 

I  was  struck  with  the  face  of  Martin  Luther  the  re- 
former. It  was  not  necessary  to  have  studied  Lavater 
to  collect  from  it,  the  character  of  his  mind.  His  features 
were  excesoively  hpursh  though  regular,  bis  Bye  |nteUi> 


gent  but  sullen  and  scowling,  and  the  whole  eijiniwia 
of  his  countenance,  that  of  a  sour,  intemperate,  over- 
bearing controversiali^L  Near  him  were  placed  like- 
nesses of  Locke,  Builer,  and  Charles  U.,  painted  17  Sir 
Peter  Lely ;  with  the  countenanca  of  Locke  you  are  veil 
acquainted,  that  of  Butler  has  nothing  sportive  in  it- 
does  not  betray  a  particle  of  humor,  but  is,  on  Ifae  con- 
trary,  grave,  solemn,  and  didactic  in  the  extrene,  and 
must  have  been  taken  in  one  of  his  splenetic  mooda, 
when  brooding  over  the  neglect  of  Charles,  rather  than 
in  one  of  those  moments  of  inspiration,  as  they  may  be 
styled,  in  which  he  narrated  the  achievements  of  Budi- 
bras.  The  physiognomy  of  Charles  is,  I  presume,  fa- 
miliar to  you,  lively  but  not  ''spiritual.'*  Lord  North  is 
among  the  number  of  heads,  and  I  was  caught  by  his 
strong  resemblance  to  the  present  king ;  so  strong  as  to 
remind  one  of  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  times  pasL 

The  face  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  next  attracted  mj 
notice.  It  was  taken  in  her  own  time,  and  amply  justi- 
fies what  historians  have  written,  or  poets  have  sung, 
concerning  her  incomparable  beauty.  If  ever  theiv  was 
a  countenance  meriting  the  epithet  of  lovely  in  its  roost 
comprehensive  signification,  it  was  this,  which  truly 
"  vindicated  the  veracity  of  Fame,"  and  in  which  I 
needed  not  the  aid  of  imagination  to  trace  the  virtues  of 
her  heart.  In  reading  Hume  and  Whitaker  I  hare  often 
wept  over  her  mislbrtunes,  and  now  turned  with  in- 
creased disgust  from  an  original  porlrait  of  Elizabeth, 
her  rival  and  assassin,  which  was  placed  immediately 
above,  and  contributed  to  heighten  the  captivatwns  of 
the  other  by  the  eflfect  of  contrast.  The  feataret  of 
Elizabeth  are  harsh  and  irregular,  her  eye  severe,  her 
complexion  bad,  her  whole  face,  in  short,  just  such  u 
you  would  naturally  attach  to  such  a  mind. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  gallery  may  be  ranked 
a  likeness  of  Sir  Phillip  Sydney,  done  with  »  rtd  kd 
sofcer,  on  wood,  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Giiffidii 
belonging  to  one  of  the  colleges.  It  is  really  a  monu- 
ment of  human  patience  and  ingenuity,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  a  good  paintine.  I  cannot  describe  10 
you  without  admiration  anodier  most  extiaordinary 
freak  of  genius  exhibited  here,  and  altogether  wqve  m 
its  kind.  It  is  a  portrait  of  Isaac  Tulier,  a  celebrated 
painter  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  executed  by  kimidj 
when  drunk.  Tradition  represents  it  as  an  admirable 
likeness,  and  of  inebriety  in  the  abstract,  there  never 
was  a  more  faithful  or  perfect  delineation-  This  anec* 
dote  is  authentic,  and  must  amuse  the  fancy,  if  we  ^ 
ture  to  ourselves  the  artist  completely  intoxicated,  in- 
specting his  own  features  in  a  mirror,  and  hitting  c^ 
with  complete  success,  not  only  the  general  character, 
but  the  peculfar  stamp,  which  such  a  state  must  bare 
impressed  upon  them.  His  conception  was  as  full  of 
humor  as  of  ori^nality,  and  well  adapted  to  the  tysttn 
of  manners  which  the  reigning  monarch  introduced  and 
patronized.  As  I  am  on  the  subject  of  portraits,  per- 
mit me  to  mention  three  to  which  my  attention  was  par- 
ticularly called  on  my  visit  to  the  University  of  DiiblitL 
They  were  those  pf  Burke,  Swift,  and  Bishop  BerkeicTi 
done  by  the  ablest  masters.  The  latter  must  have  had 
one  of  the  most  impressive  physio^omies  ever  |iTe& 
to  man,  ^*the  human  Jace  dtrme."  That  of  Burke  is  &r 
inferior,  but  strongly  marked  by  an  indienaoi  smile;  a 
proper  expression  for  the  feelings  by  which  his  mind 
was  constantly  agitated  towards  the  close  of  his  life. 
The  face  of  Swift  from  which  you  would  espect  erery 
thing,  is  dull,  heavy  and  unmeaning. 

Portrait  painting  is  the  /offe,  as  it  has  always  been 
the  passion  of  this  country.  Happily  for  the  inquisiiiTe 
stranger,  every  rich  man  has  all  his  progenitors  and 
relatives  on  eanvass.  The  walls  of  every  public  insti- 
tution are  crowded  with  benefiictors  and  pupils,  sad  no 
town  hall  is  left  without  the  heads  of  the  corporation, or 
the  representatives  of  the  borough.  The  same  impufsc 
that  prompts  us  to  gaze  with  avidity  on  the  persona  of 
our  fX)temporaries,  if  there  be  any  thing  pfomincot  )D 
their  character,  or  peculiar  in  their  history,  leads  us  w 
turn  a  curious  and  attentive  eye  on  the  fikeoasscsof  the 
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*'in^faty  d«ad,"  whose  souls  as  well  as  faces  are  thus 
in  BOOM  degree  tnuismitted  to  posterity.  Next  to  my 
•saocialioB  with  the  livine  men  of  genius  who  render 
illwtrious  the  names  of  KngUshmen,  no  more  sensible 
fratificatioD  has  aoccaed  to  roe  from  my  residence  in 
this  country,  than  that  of  studying  the  countenances  of 
their  predecessors;  no  employment  has  tended  more 
efficaaously  to  improve  my  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation,  to  animate  research,  and  to  quicken 
the  spirit  of  competition. 

I  quilted  Oxford  with  a  fenrent  wish  that  such  an 
establishment  might  one  day  grace  our  own  country. 
I  baTe  altered  an  ejaculation  to  the  same  effect  when- 
erer  the  great  monuments  of  industry  and  refinement 
which  Europe  displays  exclusively,  have  fallen  under 
mj  observation.  We  have  indeed  just  grounds  to  hope 
that  we  shall  one  day  eclipse  the  old  world. 

"  Each  risfng  art  by  jiut  gradation  nores, 
Toil  bailds  on  toil,  and  age  on  age  ImproTea." 

The  only  paper  in  the  THdaetics^  to  which  we  have 
any  decided  objection,  is  a  tolerably  long  article  on 
the  subjea  of  PAreno£ogy,  entitled  "  Memorial  of  the 
Phrenological  Society  of  .-^—  to  the  Honorable  the 

Congress  of sitting  at ."  Considered  as  a 

specimen  of  mere  burlesque  the  Memcfial  is  well  enough 
—but  we  are  sorry  to  see  the  energies  of  a  scholar  and 
an  editor  (who  should  be,  if  he  be  not,  a  roan  of  meta^ 
physical  science)  bo  wickedly  employed  as  in  any  at- 
tempt to  throw  ridicule  upon  a  question,  (however  much 
maligned,  or  however  apparently  ridiculous)  whose 
merits  he  has  never  examined,  and  of  whose  very 
nature,  history,  and  assumptions,  he  is  most  evidently 
ienoranL  Mr.  Walsh  is  either  ashamed  of  this  article 
now,  or  he  will  have  plentiful  reason  to  be  n^ajicd  of 
it  hereafter. 


COOPER'S  SWITZERL 

^tkht9  9fSwUxtrland,  By  an  American.  P 
CoYjr,  Lea  and  BUmehard. 

These  very  interesting  sketches  are  merely  selections 
from  a  work  of  much  larger  extent,  originally  intended 
for  publication^  but  which,  as  a  whole,  is,  for  private 
rasons,  suppressed.  There  is  consequently  on  this 
aocoont,  and  on  some  others,  several  vaetiuniM  in  the 
narratiTe.  Mr.  Cooper  commenced  the  year  1888  in 
Paris,  whence,  after  a  short  stay,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
^land.  In  June  he  returned  to  France  by  the  way 
of  Holland  and  Belgium.  The  narrative  embraced  in 
toL  i  commences  at  Paris  after  his  return  from  England, 
and  terminates  at  Milan.  The  remainder  of  the  year 
IdS8,  and  the  years  1829, 1830,  and  1531,  with  part  of 
1832,  were  passed  between  Italy,  Germany,  France 
ud  Belgium.  Ydunie  ii  recommences  at  Paris,  and  a 
great  portion  of  it  is  occupied  with  matters  relating  to 
other  countries  than  that  which  gives  a  title  to  the  book. 

We  either  see,  or  fancy  we  see,  in  these  volumes,  and 
loore  particularly  in  the  Preface  affixed  to  them,  a 
degree  of  splenetic  ill  humor  with  both  himself  and  his 
countrymen,  quite  different  from  the  usual  manner  of 
the  noTelist,  and  evincing  something  akin  to  resentment 
for  real  or  imaginary  ill  usage.  He  frankly  tells  us 
unoag  other  things,  that  had  the  whole  of  his  intended 
pubUcatisD  seen  the  light,  it  is  probable  their  writer 
would  not  have  escaped  some  imputations  on  his  pa- 
triotism— ^for  in  making  the  comparisons  that  naturally 
vose  from  his  ivt^t,  he  has  spoken  in  favor  of  Ame- 
rican principles  mtich  ofUner  than  in  favor  of  American 


things.  He  then  proceeds  with  a  sneer  at  a  "  numerous 
class  of  native  critics,"  and  expresses  a  hope  that  he 
may  be  permitted  at  least  to  assert,  that  **  a  mountain 
fifteen  thousand  feet  high  is  more  lofty  than  one  of 
fifteen  hundred,  and  that  Mont  Blanc  is  a  mor.e  sublime 
object  than  Butter  Hill."  We  quote  a  specimen  of  the 
general  tone  of  this  Preface. 

The  writer  does  not  expect  much  favor  for  the  politi- 
cal opinions  that  occasionally  appear  in  these  letters. 
He  has  the  misfortune  to  belong  to  neither  of  the  two 
great  parties  that  divide  the  country,  and  which,  though 
so  bitterly  hostile  and  distrustful  of  each  other,  will 
admit  of  no  neutrality.  It  is  a  menacing  symptom  that 
there  is  a  disposition  to  seek  for  a  base  motive,  whenever 
a  citizen  may  not  choose  to  plunge  into  the  extremes 
that  characterize  the  movements  of  political  factions. 
This  besetting  vice  is  accompanied  by  another  feeling, 
that  is  so  singularly  opposed  to  that  which  every  body 
is  ready  to  amrm  is  the  governing  principle  of  the  insti- 
tutions, that  it  may  do  no  harm  slightly  to  advert  to  it. 
Any  one  who  may  choose  to  set  up  a  semi-official  ornm 
of  public  opinion,  called  a  newspaper,  however  illite- 
rate, base,  flagrantly  corrupt,  and  absolutely  destitute 
of  the  confidence  and  respect  of  every  man  in  the  eom- 
munity,  may  daily  ]x>ur  out  upon  the  public  his  false- 
hoods, his  contradictions,  his  ignorance,  and  his  corrup- 
tion, treating  the  national  interests  as  familiarly  as 
"  household  terms,"  and  all  because  he  is  acting  m  an 
admitted  vocation ;  the  public  servant,  commissioned  to 
execute  the  public  will,  may  even  turn  upon  his  mas- 
ters, and  tell  them  not  only  in  what  light  they  are  to 
view  him  and  his  conduct,  but  in  what  li^bt  they  are 
also  to  view  the  conduct  of  his  associates  ro  trust ;  in 
short,  tell  them  how  to  make  up  their  judgments  on 
himself  and  others;  and  all  because  he  u  a  public  ser- 
vant, and  the  public  is  his  master :  but  the  private  citi- 
zen, who  mrely  forms  a  pert  of  that  public,  is  denounced 
for  his  prestfmplion,  should  he  dare  to  speak  of  matters 
of  general  concernment,  except  under  such  high  sanction, 
or  as  the  organ  of  party. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  at  once,  that  this  peculiar  feeling 
has  not  been  permitted  to  influence  the  tone  of  these 
letters,  which  have  been  written,  in  all  respects,  as  if 
the  republic  did  not  contain  one  of  those  privileged  per> 
sons,  honored  as  "patriots"  and  "godlikes,"  but  as  if 
both  classes  were  as  actually  unknown  to  the  country 
as  [hey  are  certainly  unknown  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
its  institutions. 

The  spirit  of  these  observations  seems  to  be  carried 
out  (we  cannot  say  with  what  degree  of  justice,)  in 
many  other  portions  of  the  book.  On  page  71,  voL  i, 
we  observe  what  follows. 

Among  other  books,  I  have  laid  my  hands,  by  acci- 
dent, on  the  work  of  a  recent  French  traveller  in  the 
United  States.  We  read  little  other  than  English  books 
at  home,  and  are  much  given  to  declaiming  against 
English  travellers  for  their  unfairness:  but,  judging 
from  this  specimen  of  Gallic  opinion,  our  ancient  allies 
rate  us  quite  as  low  as  our  quondam  fellow  subjects. 
A  perusal  of  the  work  in  question  has  led  me  to  inquire 
further  into  the  matter,  and  I  am  now  studying  one  or 
two  German  writers  on  the  same  interesting  subject. 
I  must  say  that  thus  far,  I  find  little  to  feed  national 
vanity,  and  I  begin  to  fear  (what  I  have  suspected  ever 
since  the  first  six  months  in  Europe)  that  we  are  under 
an  awkward  delusion  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
the  rest  of  Christendom  re^rds  that  civilization  touch- 
ing which  we  are  so  sensitive.  It  is  some  time  since  I 
have  made  the  discovery,  that  *  the  name  of  an  Ameri- 
can is  tiol  a  passport  all  over  Europe,'  but  on  the  other 
hand,  that  where  it  conveys  any  very  distinct  notions 
at  all,  it  usually  conveys  such  as  are  any  thing  but 
flattering  or  agreeable.  ...  I  shall  pursue  the  irail  on 
which  I  have  fallen,  and  you  will  probably  hear  more 
of  thisy  before  these  letters  are  brought  to  a  close. 
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At  fnge  lis  of  the  same  VDluioe  we  have  something 
of  the  same  nature,  and  which  we  confess  astonished 
vs  in  DO  little  degree. 


We  have  j ust  had  a  visit  from  two  old  aoquaintano 
Manhattanese.  ^  They  teli  me  a  good  many  of  our  peo- 
ple are  wandering  among  the  mountains  tliotigh  ihty 
are  the  first  we  have  seen.  There  is  a  nst  of  arriTais 
published  daily  in  Ben>e ;  and  in  one  of  iliem  I  found 

the  name  of  Captain  C ,  of  ihoNayy ;  and  that  of 

Mr.  O^  an  old  and  intimate  frieYid,  whom  it  was  vexa- 

tioos  to  miss  in  a  strange  land.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  G , 

of  New  York,  are  also  somewhere  in  tho  cantons.  Our 
numbers  increase,  and  with  them  ourabii.se;  fbr  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see,  written  in  English  in  the 
IraTeUers'  books  kept  by  law  at  all  the  inns,  pasmiinadcs 
on  America,  opposite  the  American  names.  What  a 
state  of  feeling  it  betrays,  when  a  traveller  cannot  write 
his  name,  in  compliance  with  a  law  of  the  country  in 
which  he  happens  to  be,  without  calling  down  upon 
himaelf  anathemas  of  tliis  kind !  I  have  a  register  of 
twenty-three  of  these  gratuitous  injuries.  What  ren- 
ders them  less  excusable,  is  the  fact,  that  they  who  are 
guilty  of  the  impropriety  would^  probably  think  twice 
before  they  performed  the  act  m  the  presence  of  the 
party  wronged.     These  intended  insults  are,  conse- 

auently,  so  manv  registers  of  their  own  meanness.  Let 
le  truth  be  saia  |  I  have  never  seen  one,  unless  in  the 
case  of  an  American,  or  one  that  was  not  written  in 
English!  Straws  show  whiefa  way  the  wind  blows. 
This  disposition,  in  our  kinsmen,  to  deride  and  abuse 
America,  is  observed  and  freely  commented  on  by  the 
people  of  the  oontinent,  who  are  far  from  holding  us 
themselves  in  the  highest  respect. 

And  again,  on  page  327,  voL  ii. 

I  have  made  this  comparison  as  the  last  means  I  know 
of  to  arouse  you  from  your  American  complacency  on 
the  subject  of  the  adjectives  grOHd,  ntajestiCj  eUeant  and 
MfUndid,  in  connection  with  our  architecture.  The  latp 
ter  word,  in  particular,  is  coming  to  be  used  like  a  house- 
hold term ;  while  there  is  not,  probably,  a  single  work 
of  art,  from  Georgia  to  Maine,  to  which  it  can  with  pro- 
priety be  applied.  I  do  not  know  a  single  edifice  in  the 
Union  that  can  be  considered  more  than  third  rate  by 
its  size  and  ornaments,  nor  more  tlian  one  or  two  that 
ought  to  be  ranked  even  so  high.  When  it  comes  to 
capitals,  and  the  use  of  the  adjectives  I  have  just  quoted, 
it  may  be  well  to  remember,  that  there  is  no  city  in  the 
Repuolic  tlmt  has  not  decidedly  the  air  and  the  habits  of 
a  provincial  town,  and  this  too,  usually  without  posses- 
sing the  works  of  art  that  are  quite  commonly  found  in 
this  hemisphere,  even  in  places  of  that  rank,  or  a  single 
public  building  to  which  the  term  magnificent  can  with 
any  fitness  be  adjudged. 

We  ean  only  say,  that  if  the  suppressed  portions  of 
Mr.  Cooper's  intended  publication  embraced  any  thing 
more  likely  than  these  assertions  and  opinions  to  prove 
unacceptable  to  American  readers  at  large,  it  is  perhaps 
better,  both  for  his  own  reputation,  and  for  the  interest 
of  his  publishers,  that  he  finally  decided  upon  the  sop- 
pression.  Yet  Mr.  Cooper  may  be  right,  and  not 
having  the  fear  of  punishment  sufficiently  before  our 
eyes,  we,  for  ourselves,  frankly  confess  that  we  believe 
him  to  be  right  The  passages  which  remain  of  a 
similar  nature  to  those  we  have  quoted,  will  only  serve 
w^e  hope,  to  give  additional  piquancy  to  these  admirable 
Sketches.  As  a  work  affording  extensive  and  valuable 
information  on  the  subject  of  Switzerland,  we  have  seen 
nothing  in  any  shape^  at  all  equal  to  the  voiumw  be- 
fycevm. 

The  extract  we  now  subjoin,  will  peove  beyond  doubt, 
that  the  fine  descriptive  powers  of  the  aulhor  of  the 
Prairie,  are  in  M  full  vigor  as  ever. 


It  is  at  all  times  a  very  difiicnk  thing  to^oiiTey  vl^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  accurate  impreasiona  of  grand 
scenery  by  the  use  of  words.  When  tLepciaon  to  whom 
the  communication  is  made  has  seen  objects  that  have  a 

general  similarity  to  those  described,  the  task  certainly 
ecomea  less  difficult,  for  be  who  speaks  or  writes  may 
illustrate  his  meaning  by  familiar  comparisons;  but  who 
in  America,  that  has  never  left  America,  can  have  a  just 
idea  of  the  scenery  of  this  region?  A  Swiss  would 
readily  comprehend  a  description  of  vast  maaea  ef  gia- 
nite  capped  with  eternal  snow,  for  such  objects  are  oon- 
stantty  oefore  his  eyes;  but  to  those  who  have  never 
kx>ked  upon  such  a  magnificent  spectacle,  written  ao* 
counts,  when  they  come  near  their  climax,  lallaa  moch 
short  of  the  intention,  as  woitls  are  less  substantial  than 
things.  With  a  full  consciousness  of  thiadeficienqr  in 
my  erafl,  I  shall  attempt  to  give  you  some  notion  oi  the 
two  gnindest  aspects  that  the  Alps,  wlieo  seen  from  this 
place,  assume ;  for  it  seems  a  species  of  poetical  treason 
to  write  of  Switzerland  and  be  silent  on  what  are  cer- 
tainly two  of  its  most  decided  sublimities. 

One  of  these  appearances  is  often  alluded  to^  but  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  ever  heard  the  other  mentioned. 
The  first  is  pttxiuced  by  the  setting  sun,  whose  rays  of  a 
cloudless  evening,  are' the  parents  of  hoes  and  changes 
of  a  singularly  lovely  character.  For  many  minutes  the 
lustre  ot  the  glacier  slowly  retires,  and  is  gradually  suc- 
ceeded by  a  tint  of  rose  color,  which,  falling  on  aohimi- 
nous  a  body,  produces  a  sort  of  ^  roseate  light  \^  the 
whQieof  the  vast  range  beoomiiijg;  mellowed  koA  subdued 
to  inde&cribttble  softness.  This  appearance  gradually 
incivases  iu  intensity,  vaiying  on  dififerent  evenings, 
however,  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  At 
the  very  moment,  perhaps,  when  the  eye  is  resting  most 
eagerly  on  thia  extmordmary  view,  the  light  vanishes; 
No  scenic  change  is  more  sudden  than  that  whidi  fol- 
lows. All  the  forms  remain  unaltered,  but  so  varied  in 
hue,  as  to  look  like  the  ghosts  of  mountains.  Tou  see 
the  same  vast  range  of  eternal  snow,  but  you  see  it 
ghastly  and  spectreL  You  fancy  that  tbespiriu  of  the 
Alps  are  rangmg  themselves  before  you.  Watching  the 
peaks  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  the  light  slowly  debris. 
The  spectres,  like  the  magnified  images  of  the  phantss- 
magoria^  grow  more  and  more  fiunt,  less  and  less  mai&> 
riaf  until  swallowed  in  the  firmament.  What  renders 
all  this  more  thrillingly  exquisite  is,  the  circumstaooe 
that  these  changes  do  not  occur  until  afler  evening  bos 
fallen  on  the  lower  world,  giviag  to  the  whole  the  air  of 
nature  sporting  in  the  upper  regions^  with  some  iji  her 
spare  and  detached  materials. 

This  sight  is  far  from  unoommon.  It  is  seen  during 
the  summer,  at  least,  in  greater  or  less  perfection,  as 
often  as  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  The  otlier  is  much  less 
frequent;  for,  though  a  constant  spectator  when  the  at- 
mosphere was  favorable,  it  was  never  my  fortune  to 
witness  it  but  twice ;  and  even  on  these  oocasions»  only 
one  of  them  is  entitled  to  come  within  the  deacriptiool 
am  about  to  attempt. 

It  is  necessary  to  tell  you  that  the  Aar  flows  toward 
Berne  in  a  north-west  direction,  through  a  valley  of 
some  width,  and  several  leagues  in  length.  To  this 
fact  the  Bernese  are  indebted  mr  their  view  of  the  Obef- 
land  Alps,  which  stretcli  themselves  exactly  across  the 
mouth  of  the  gorge,  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles  in  an 
air  line.  These  giants  are  supported  by  a  row  of  out- 
posta,  any  one  of  which,of  itself,  would  be  a  ape^de 
m  another  country.  One  in  particular,  is  distinguished 
by  its  form,  which  is  that  of  a  oone.  It  is  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  Jung  FraU|^  the  virgin  qiieen  of  the  Ober> 
land.  This  mountain  is  called  the  rfiesen.  It  stands 
some  eight  or  ten  miles  in  advance  of  the  mighty  range, 
though  to  the  eye,  at  Berne,  all  these  aooesaoriea  appear 
to  be  tumbled  without  order  at  the  very  feet  of  their 
principals.  The  height  of  the  Ni^sen  is  given  by  Ebel 
at  5584  Frenchf  or  nearly  6000  Engiiah  feet,  above  the 

*  Jeag  Fran,  er  the  virgin ;  (pronoenoed  Yoong  Krow.)  Tks 
snvuntsin  is  tlms  called^  beeaoss  it  Imm  never  bssa  scaled. 
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lake  of  TbuD,  on  whose  iiiaif;io  it  stands;  and  at  7340 
French,  or  neariy  8000  English  feet  above  the  sea*  In 
ihort,  it  is  ather  higher  than  the  highest  peak  of  our 
own  White  Mountains.  The  Jung  Frau  rises  directly 
behiad  this  niasa^  lather  more  than  a  znile  nearer  to 
besTen. 

The  day,  pn  the  occasion  to  which  I  allude,  was 
doodcd,  and  as  a  great  deal  of  mist  was  clinging  to  all 
the  smaller  mountains,  the  lower  atmosphere  was  much 
diarged  with  vapor.  The  cap  of  the  lliesen  was  quite 
hid,  aod  a  wide  streak  of  watery  clouds  lay  along  the 
vhole  of  the  summits  of  the  nearer  range,  leaving, 
i)oweTer,  Ifaeir  brown  sides  misty  but  visible.  In  short 
the  Nicseo  and  its  immediate  neighbors  looked  like  any 
otber  niDge  of  noble  mountains^  whose  heads  were  hid 
in  the  clouds.  I  think  the  vapor  must  have  caused  a 
good  deal  of  refraction,  for  above  these  clouds  rose  the 
wholeof  the  Oberland  Alps  to  an  altitude  which  certain- 
ly seemed  even  greater  tnan  usuaL  Every  peak  and  all 
toe  majestic  formation  was  perfectly  visible,  though  the 
whole  range  appeared  to  be  severed  froai  the  earth,  and 
to  float  in  air.  The  line  of  communication  was  veiled, 
ud  while  all  below  was  watery,  or  enfeebled  by  mist, 
the  glaciers  threw  back  the  fierce  light  of  the  sun  with 
powerful  splendor.  The  separation  from  the  lower 
Torid  was  made  the  more  complete,  from  the  contrast 
between  the  sombre  hues  beneath  and  the  calm  but 
bnght  magnificence  above.  One  had  some  difficulty  in 
ima^nJng  that  the  two  could  be  parts  of  the  same  orb. 
The  efiea  of  the  whole  was  to  create  a  picture  of  which 
lean  give  no  other  idea,  than  by  saying  it  resembled  a 
giimpse,  through  the  windows  of  heaven,  at  such  a  gor- 
geous but  chastened  grandeur,  as  the  imagination  might 
•xnceire  to  suit  the  place.  There  were  moments  when 
the  spectral  sspect  just  mentioned,  dimmed  the  lustre  of 
the  snows,  without  injuring  their  forms,  and  no  language 
can  do  justice  to  the  sublimity  of  the  efiect.  It  was  im- 
possible to  look  at  them  without  religious  awe;  and,  ir- 
reverent though  it  may  seem,  I  could  hardly  persuade 
myself  I  was  not  gazing  at  some  of  the  subhme  myste- 
ries that  lie  beyond  the  grave. 

A  foitnight  passed  in  contemplating  such  spectacles 
^  the  distance  of  sixteen  leagues,  has  increased  the  de- 
sin:  to  penetrate  nearer  to  the  wonders;  and  it  has  been 
<^HenniDed  that  as  many  of  our  party  who  are  of  an 
aee  to  enjoy  the  excursion,  sliall  quit  this  pUce  in  a  day 
or  two  for  the  Oberland. 

MELLEN'S  POEMS.* 

TheMaiifr*8  Triumph;  Buried  Valley j  and  other  Poems, 
h  Grtfume  MeUen,    Boston,  300  pp. 

We  took  up  this  book  with  the  conviction  that  we 
sboald  be  pleased  with  its  contents,  and  our  highly 
^Tooght  expectations  have  not  in  any  degree  been  dis- 
appointed. It  is  as  high  praise  as  we  are  able  to  bestow 
^pon  it,  that  we  have  read  most  of  its  contents  with  the 
>er7  associations  around  us,  which  are  required  for  the 
perfect  production  of  the  impressions  intended  to  be 
prodoced  by  the  poet — and  that  we  have,  in  each  and 
ai'tsUII  found  those  impressions  strengthening  and  deep- 
ening upon  our  minds,  as  we  perused  the  pages  before 
us.  "  The  Buried  Valley,"  in  which  is  portrayed  the 
veil  remembared  tragedy  of  the  avalanche,  which,  in 
1326,  buried  a  peaceful  cottage  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  White  Moimtains,  with  all  its  inhabitants,  at  mid- 
night, is  not  perhaps  the  best,  though  a  most  deeply 
interesting  part  of  the  volume.  It  is  too  unequal  in  its 
■tyle,  and  at  times  too  highly  wrought,  perhaps,  as  a 
picture.    But  the  idea  which  it  gives  the  reader  of  the 

*  We  haTe  reeeived  this  nodee  of  Ifellen'a  Poems  from  a  per- 
WMl  triend,  io  whose  judgment  we  have  Implicit  reliance— of 
(oorw  w«  caaoot  daviata  from  our  rules  by  adopting  the  ctitl- 
civa  u  lIUtiioclaL 


wild  and  magnificent  spot  upon  which  this  terrible 
catastrophe  occurred  is  perfect,  and  the  description  of 
the  circumstances  and  incidents  of  the  scene  most  faith- 
ful 

The  Scenery  of  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire  forms  the  inspiration  of  another  poem  also 
in  this  collection,  which  we  boldly  place  beside  any 
emanation  from  the  most  gifted  of  our  poets.  We  al- 
lude to  "  Lines  on  an  Eagle,"  on  pp.  130  and  131,  We 
must  be  chary  of  our  space,  and  can  therefore  give  but 
a  single  stansa,  in  corroboration  of  our  opinion. 

Sail  on,  thou  lone  imperial  bird. 
Of  quenchless  eye  and  tireless  wing; 
How  is  thy  distant  coming  heard. 
As  the  night-breezes  round  thee  ring! 
Thy  course  was  'gainst  the  burning  sun^ ' 
In  his  extremest  glory — ^how  ! 
Is  thy  unequall'd  daring  done, 
Thou  stoop*st  to  earth  so  lowly  now  I 

The  "  Martyr's  Triumph**  is  a  most  splendid  poem, 
and  deserves  all  the  praise  it  has  received  from  reader 
and  critic.  What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  ex- 
ordium? 

Voice  of  the  viewless  spirit  I  that  hast  rung 
Through  the  still  chambers  of  the  human  heart. 
Since  our  first  parents  in  sweet  Eden  sung 
Their  low  lament  in  tears — thou  voice,  that  art 
Around  us  and  above  us,  sounding  on 
With  a  perpetual  echo,  His  on  thee. 
The  ministry  sublime  to  wake  and  warn  !— 
Full  of  that  high  and  wondrous  Deity, 
That  call'd  existence  out  from  Chaos'  lonely  sea ! 

And  what  more  purely  inspired  than  the  following  ? 

Thou  wast  f^rom  God  when  the  green  earth  was  young. 
And  man  enchanted  rov'd  amid  its  flowers, 
When  faultless  woman  to  his  bosom  clung, 
Or  led  him  through  her  paradise  of  bowers ; 
Where  love's  low  whispers  from  the  Garden  rose. 
And  both  amid  its  bloom  and  beauty  bent. 
In  the  long  luxury  of  their  first  repose! 
When  the  whole  earth  was  incense,  and  there  went 
Perpetual  praise  from  altars  to  tha  firmament. 

And  these  are  but  single  "  bricks  from  BabeL**  Sped* 
mens,  only,  of  the  beauty  and  grace  with  which  the 
poem  abounds. 

Were  we  looking  for  faults,  doubtless  we  should  be 
able  to  find  them,  for  who  is  faultless  7  But  that  is  not 
our  aim.  Yet  would  we  suggest  to  the  author  that 
the  use  of  the  word  dulce  in  stanza  six,  is  somewhat 
forced, — and  though  a  sweet  word  in  itself,  is  yet  "like 
sweet  bells  jangled,  harsh,  and  out  of  tune,"  on  account 
of  its  rarity,  which  induces  the  reader  to  note  its  strange- 
ness rather  than  to  admire  its  application.  The  whole 
book  abounds  with  proofs  of  Metten^s  fine  musical  ear, 
and  therefore  does  it  seem  to  us  a  fault  that  he  should 
have  sufiisi-ed  the  compositor  to  do  him  the  injustice  of 
printing  such  a  line  as  this. 

**  Before  lll*atarr*d  Dunainane'a  waving  wood  !** 

But  it  is  for  the  minor,  or  shorter  pieces  which  the 
volume  contains,  that  it  is  most  highly  to  be  valued. 
Mellen  is  delightful  in  his  "  occasional  poems."  Take 
the  following,  addressed  to  one  of  the  sweetest  singers, 
whose  strains,  like  angel-harmonies  (irom  heaven,  ever 
floated  upon  the  rapt  ear  of  the  poet,  as  a  prooC 

TO  HELEN. 

Music  came  down  from  Heaven  to  thee, 

A  spirit  of  repose— 
A  fine,  mysterioos  mdody, 
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That  ceaseless  round  tbee  flows ; 
Should  Joy's  fast  waves  dash  o*er  thy  soul, 

Ifl  free  an4  reckless  throngs 
What  Music  answers  from  the  whole, 

Iq  thy  resistless  song  I 

Oh!  Music  came  a  boon  to  thee, 

From  yon  harmonious  spheres ; 
An  influence  from  eternity, 

To  clKirrVi  us  from  our  tears ! 
Should  GrtePs  dim  phantoms  then  eompin 

To  tread  thy  heart  along, 
Thou  Shalt  but  seiEC  ihy  wavy  lyre. 

And  whelm  them  all  m  song! 

Yes,  thine*s  a  bleat  mheritancc, 

Since  to  thy  lips  'tis  given*, 
To  lure  icoat  its  long  sorrows  hence 

Th0  spirit  paird  and  riven ! 
Go.  unto  none  on  earth  but  thee 

Sfch  angel  tones  belong ; 
For  thou  Wert  borfl  of  melody, 
'     Thy  soul  was  bathM  in  song ! 

There  are  many  such,  as,  for  insunce,  "To  Sub  Rosa," 
**Death  of  Julia,'*  "The  Eigle,"  "Tk^  Bugle,"  "  To 
GairieUa  R ,  nf  Richmond  »  &c  &Cj^ 

Mellen  is  distinguished  for  his  lyric  powers.  His 
Odes  arc  dll  very  fine.  That  "To  Miisic,"  in  the  vol- 
ume before  us,  is  deserving  of  particular  mention,  as 
indeed  are  thoM  "To  Shakspeare,"  "  To  Byron,"  "  To 
LafayetU,"  and  others,  written  on  several  publus  occa- 
sions. 

The  volume  has  but  one  general  fault,  and  that  is,  its 
deficiency  in  the  lighter  and  gayer  strain,  in  which  we 
have  private  proofs  that  Mellen  certainly  excels.  It 
were  to  be  regretted  that  the  poet  did  not  throw  into 
his  collection  some  touches  of  that  delicate  and  graceful 
humor,  which  none  can  more  happily  hit  ofl*  than  him- 
selC  The  general  tone  of  the  volume  is  grave,  if  not 
indeed  severe— though  relieved  by  many  exquisite 
verses  like  those  already  alluded  to,  and  of  which  the 
following  may  serve  as  anoUier  specimen. 

TO  SUB  AOSA. 

Lady,  if  while  that  chord  of  thine, 

So  beautifully  strung 
To  music  that  seem'd  just  divine. 

Still  sweeily  round  me  rung, 
I  should  essay  a  higher  song 

Than  humblest  minstrel  may, 
Shame  o*er  my  lyre  would  breathe  the  wrong, 

And  lure  my  hand  away. 

Forgive  me  then  if  I  forbear, 

Where  thou  hast  done  so  well, 
Nor  o'er  my  harp  strings  idly  dare 

What  1  should  feebly  tell. 
'Tis  woman  that  alone  can  breathe 

Tbese  holier  fancies  fVec — 
Ah,  then,  be  thine  the  fadeless  wreath 

1  proudly  yield  to  thee.  o, 

Wc  may  add  to  the  critique  of  our  friend  O.  that  in 

looking  over  cursorily  the  poems  of  Mellen,  we  have 

-  been  especially  taken  with  the  following  spirited  lyric 

STANZAS, 

Smg  at  PUfmouih,  on  the  ^Innwersary  of  the  landing  of 

our  Father»,  «2d  Dec.  1S20. 

Wake  your  harp's  music ! — louder — higher, 

And  pour  your  strains  along, 

And  smite  again  each  quiv'ring  wire, 

In  ail  the  pride  of  Song ! 

Shout  like  those  godlike  men  of  old, 

Who  daring  storm  and  foe. 


On  this  blessed  soil  their  anthem  roUM, 
Two  hundred  yuars  ago ! 

From  native  shores  by  tempests  driven, 

They  sought  a  purer  skir. 

And  found  beneath  a  wilder  heaven. 

The  home  of  liberty ! 

An  aliar  rose — and  prayers — a  ray 

Broke  on  their  night  of  wo— 

The  harbinger  of  Freedom's  day. 

Two  kiaubred  yean  ago  / 

They  dung  around  that  symbol  too. 

Their  refugo  and  ihetrall; 

And  swore  while  skies  and  waves  were  Une, 

That  altar  should  not  fall. 

They  stood  upon  the  red  man's  sod, 

'Neath  heaven's  unpitlar'd  bow, 

With  home — a  country — ^and  a  God, 

Two  hundred  years  ago  ! 

Oh !  Uwas  a  hard  unyielding  fate 

That  drove  them  to  the  seas, 

And  Persecution  strove  with  Hate, 

To  darken  her  decree^  : 

But  safe  above  each  coral  grave. 

Each  booming  ship  did  go— 

A  God  was  on  the  western  wave. 

Two  hundred  yeart  ago  ! 

They  knelt  them  on  the  desert  sand. 
By  waters  cold  and  rude, 
Alone  upon  the  dreary  strand 
Of  Ocean'd  solitude ! 
They  look'd  upon  the  high  blue  air, 
And  felt  their  spirits  glow. 
Resolved  to  live  or  perish  there. 
Two  hundred  years  ago  ! 

The  Warrior's  red  right  arm  wa%  bar'd. 

His  eye  flash'd  deep  and  wild ; 

Was  there  a  foreign  footstep  dar'd 

To  seek  his  home  and  child  7 

The  dark  chiefs  yell'd  alarm — and  swore 

The  while  man's  blood  should  flow, 

And  his  hewn  bones  should  bleach  their  shore, 

Two  hundred  yean  ago! 

But  lo !  the  warrior's  eye  grew  dim, 

His  arm  was  left  alone ; 

The  still  black  wilds  which  shelter'd  him, 

No  longer  were  his  own ! 

Time  fled — and  on  this  hallowM  ground 

His  highest  pine  lies  low, 

And  cities  swell  where  forests  frown'd, 

Two  hundred  years  ago ! 

Oh !  stay  not  to  recount  the  tale, 

Twas  bloody — and  'tis  past ; 

The  firmest  cheek  might  well  grow  pale. 

To  hear  it  to  the  lasL 

The  God  of  Heaven,  who  prospers  us, 

Could  bid  a  nation  grow, 

And  shield  us  from  the  icd  man's  curse. 

Tiro  hundred  years  ago  I 

Come  then  great  shades  of  glorious  men. 

From  your  still  glorious  grave ; 

Look  on  your  own  proud  land  again. 

Oh !  bravest  of  the  brave ! 

We  call  ye  from  each  mouhi'ring  tomb, 

And  each  blue  wave  below. 

To  bless  the  world  ye  snatch'd  from  doom. 

Tiro  hundred  years  ago  t 

Then  to  your  harp*— yet  louder— higher — 

And  pour  your  strains  aton^. 

And  smite  again  each  quiv'ring  wite. 

In  all  the  pride  of  song  I 

Shout /or  those  godlike  men  of  oM, 

Who  daring  storm  and  foe, 

On  this  bless'd  soil  iheir  anthem  roll'd, 
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FlVa  DOLLARS  FEU  ANNUM. 


RIGHT  OF  INSTRUCTION.* 

The  receipt  of  yoar  letter  afibrded  me  much  pleasure, 
not  only  od  aceoant  of  the  interesting  subject  it  treats 
of,  but  u  8  gratifying  evidence  of  your  remembrance  of 
me.  I  fear,  howcTer,  that  you  will  have  reason  to  re- 
pent of  youi*  kindness,  as  I  shall  presume  upon  it  to 
tuk  four  patience  with  some  obserrations  in  defence 
ofmyoW  federal  notions  upon  your  doctrine  of  instruo- 
tiont.   Twin  endeavor  to  show  that  the  extracts  made 
in  the  Enquirer  from  the  speeches  of  Messrs.  King,  Jay 
ind  HamiltoB,  in  the  New  York  Convention,  do  not 
ttstain  (even  if  we  are  to  take  the  report  of  them  to  be 
verfaaliy  correct)  the  doctrine  or  right  as  it  is  contended 
for  in  Viigtnia.    I  understand  that  doctrine  to  be,  that 
tbe  instractions  of  a  State  Legislature  to  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States,  are  an  authoritative,  constitutional, 
iawfol  emmmi^  which  he  is  bound  implicitly  to  obey, 
ftsd  wbieh  he  cannot  disobey  without  a  violation  of  his 
offidat  doty  as  a  Senator,  imposing  upon  him  the  obit- 
ption  to  resi^  his  place  if  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  con- 
ftm  to  the  will  of  his  Legislature.    I  confess  that  this 
doctrine  appears  to  me  to  be  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  cardinal  principles  of  onr  Constitution,  as  a 
KpreseBtatire  government ;  to  break  up  the  foundations 
which  were  intended  to  give  it  strength  and  stability, 
ftnd  to  impart  to  it  a  consistent,  uniform  and  harmonious 
action;  and,  virtually,  to  bring  us  back  to  a  simple, 
turbulent  democracy,  the  worst  of  all  governments — 
w  niher,  no  government  at  all.    I  do  not  mean  to  enter 
upon  tbe  broad  ground  of  argument  of  this  question, 
with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted,  but  to  examine, 
u  brieiiyas  I  can,  but  probably  not  so  much  so  as  your 
paiience  would  require,  the/eiferd!  authorities  which  the 
»riierin  tbe  Enquirer  believes  he  has  brought  to  the 
Mppoft  of  his  opinions. 

I  cannot  put  out  of  the  discussion,  although  I  will 
•W  inwt  upon,  the  objection  to  the  authority  of  the 
^^^oi\s  of  the  speeches  alluded  to,  especially  when  it 
toms  opoD  a  question  of  extreme  accuracy  in  the  use 
of  certain  precise  words  and  phrases,  any  departure 
from  which  would  materially  affect  the  sense  of  the 
ipesker.  We  see  deuly  in  the  reports  of  congressional 
<|«bttea,  the  moat  important  mistekes  or  misrepresenta- 
(Kw^  anintentionally  made,  not  of  expressions  merely, 
htitof  the  very  aobstajice  and  meaning  of  the  speakers ; 
■«n«t«nes  reporting  the  very  reverse  of  what  they  ac- 
tually nid.  I  have  occasion  to  know  the  carelessness 
vith  which  these  reporte  are  frequently  made,  and, 
indeed,  the  impossibility  of  making  them  with  accuracy. 
What  a  nan  wrUtM  he  must  abide  by,  in  its  fair  and 
legitimate  meaning;  but  what  another  writes  for  him, 

*  Some  raoothfl  ago  «  number  of  the  *'  Blehinond-Enqulror," 
fonuioing  «o  argument  tn  favor  of  the  raandatory  right  of  a 
'w*  Ugiatatnre  to  iDccmct  a  8anaior  of  the  United  States,  was 
(orwvled  lo  the  author  of  tbia  article.  That  argument  waa  aup- 
pmed  by  ihs  aUaged  opiDlona  of  Meanra.  King,  Jay  and  Ham- 
■^»  *■  espreaaed  In  the  GooTendoa  of  New  Tork—and  we 
•^ink  thie  reply  well  deaervae  pntallcalion.  It  is  from  the  pen 
''^  a  ripe  scholar  and  a  fvrofound  jurlat. 


however  honest  in  the  intention,  cannot  be  so  strictly 
imputed  to  him.  There  is  also  an  objection  to  exiraetB, 
even  truly  recited,  inasmuch  as  they  are  oAen  qualified 
or  modified  by  ether  parte  of  the  writing  or  speech* 
As  I  have  not,  immediately  at  hand,  the  debates  of  the 
New  York  Convention,  1  am  unable,  just  now,  to  see 
how  far  this  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  speeches 
from  which  the  quotations  are  made.  I  must,  therefore, 
at  present,  be  content  to  teke  them  as  they  are  given 
in  the  Enquirer,  and  even  then  it  appears  to  ae  that 
they  are  far  from  covering  the  Virginia  doctrine  of  in- 
structions. Let  us  see.  Mr.  King  is  represented  to 
have  eaid,  that  '*the  Senators  will  have  a  powerfid 
eheek  in  those  who  wUh  for  their  seatsJ"  This  is  most 
true— and  in  fact  it  is  to  this  struggle  for  place  that  we 
owe  much  of  the  zest  for  doctrines  calculated  to  create 
vacancies.  Mr., King  proceeds — "And  the  State  Le- 
gislatures, if  they  find  their  delegates  erring,  can  and 
will  uumtcflAem.  Will  this  be  no  check  7"  The  two 
checks  proposed,  in  the  same  sentence  and  pot  qjboh 
the  same  footing,  are  the  vigilance  of  those  who  want 
the  places  of  the  Senators,  and  the  instrvetions  which 
the  Stete  Legislatures  can  and  will  give  to  them.  They 
are  said  to  be,  as  they  truly  are,  powerful  eheckt,  ope- 
rating with  a  strong  influence  on  the  will  and  discretion 
of  the  Senator,  but  not  as  subjecting  him,  as  a  maiier  of 
duhff  either  to  the  reproaches  of  his  rivals  or  the  opinions 
of  the  Legislature.  To  do  this,  a  check  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  powerful ;  it  must  be  irresistible,  or, 
at  least,  attended  by  some  means  of  carrying  it  out  to 
submission — some  penalty  or  remedy  for  disobedience. 
1  consider  the  term  instntet,  as  here  used,  to  mean  no 
more  than  counsel,  advise,  recommend — because  Mr. 
King  does  not  intimate  that  any  right  or  power  is 
vested  in  the  Legislature  to  compel  obedience  to  their 
instructions,  or  to  punish  a  refractory  Senator  as  an 
official  delinquent.  It  is  lefl  to  his  option  to  obey  or 
not,  which  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  every  idea  of 
a  rigki  to  command.  Such  a  right  is  at  once  met  and 
nullified  by  a  right  to  refuse.  They  are  equal  and 
contrary  rights.  As  we  are  upon  a  question  of  verbal 
criticism,  and  it  is  so  treated  in  the  Enquirer,  we  may 
look  for  information  to  our  dictionaries.  To  instruct, 
in  ite  primitive  or  most  appropriate  meaning,  is  simply 
to  ttoch — and  instruction  is  the  act  of  teaching,  or  infor' 
matkn.  It  is  true  that  Johnson  gives,  as  a  more  remote 
meaning,  "to  inform  authoritetively."  Certainly,  the 
Legislature  may  instruct,  may  teach,  may  inform  a 
Senator,  and  whenever  they  do  so  it  will  be  with  no 
smieJI  degree  of  authority  from  the  relation  in  which 
they  stend  to  each  other;  but  the  great  question  is,  not 
whether  this  would  be  an  impertinent  or  improper  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  but  whether 
the  Senator  is  bound,  by  his  ofllcial  oath  or  duty,  im- 
plicitly to  obey  such  instructions ;  whether  he  violates 
a  duty  he  ought  to  observe,  or  usurps  a  power  which 
does  not  belong  to  him,  if  he  declines  to  submit  to  these 
directions,  if  he  eannot  receive  the  lesson  thus  taught, 
or  adopt  the  information  thus  imparled  to  him.    Does 
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the  spirit  of  our  Constitution  (for  clearly  in  terms  it 
does  not)  intend  to  make  k  Senator  of  the  United  States 
a  mere  passive  instrument  or  agent  in  the  hands  of  a 
Biate  Legislature.  Is  he  required  by  any  legal  or  moral 
duty  or  obligation,  to  surrender  into  the  hands  of  any 
man  or  body  of  men,  his  honest  judgment  and  con- 
scientious convictioiis  of  right?  To  act  on  their  dictation 
and  his  own  responsibility ;  responsible  to  his  country 
for  the  consequences  of  his  vote,  and  to  his  own  con- 
science and  his  God  for  the  disregard  of  his  oath  of 
office,  which  bound  him  to  support  that  Constitution 
which  his  instructions  may  call  upon  him  to  vioUte,  as 
he  conseientiousty  believes.  It  will  be  a  miserable  apology 
for  him  to  say,  that  he  has  done  this  because  he  was  so 
ordered  by  a  body  of  men,  who  may  have  thought  or 
cared  very  little  about  it,  and  may  hold  a  different 
opinion  the  next  year  without  remorse  or  responsibility. 
Bat  if  he  cannot  obey,  must  he  save  his  conscience  by 
resigning  his  seat  7  This  is  the  most  unsound  and  un- 
tenable of  all  the  grounds  assumed  in  this  discussion. 
If  it  is  the  qfficial  duty  of  the  Senator  to  do  and  perform 
the  will  of  his  constituents,  or  rather  of  those  who  gave 
him  his  office,  then  he  violates  or  evades  that  duly  by 
resigning;  and  he  may,  in  this  way,  not  only  abandon 
his  duty,  but  as  effectually  defeat  the  will  and  intention 
of  his  Legislature  as  by  actually  voting  against  iu  To 
return  to  Mr.  King — how  does  he  propose  or  expect 
that  this  check  of  legislative  instructions  is  to  act  upon 
the  Senator?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  obligation  he 
considers  to  rest  upon  tlie  Senator  to  obey  them?  He 
does  not  pretend  that  there  is  any  power  in  the  Legis- 
lature to  enforce  their  instructions  or  cause  them  to  be 
respected.  He  does  not  suggest  that  disobedience  is 
a  violation  of  duty  on  the  part  of  tlie  Senator,  or  the 
assumption  of  any  right  that  does  not  practically  and 
constitutionally  belong  to  him ;  that  he  falls  under  any 
just  odium  or  reproach,  if  after  an  honest  and  respectful 
consideration  of  the  instructions,  he  shall  believe  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  disregard  them.  Mr.  King  does  not, 
by  the  most  remote  implication,  intimate,  that  a  State 
Legislature  may,  through  the  medium  of  instructions, 
directly  or  indirectly,  put  a  limitation  on  the  term  of 
service  of  a  Senator,  which  they  will  do  if  it  is  his  duty 
to  resign  whenever  they  shall  choose  to  require  of  him 
to  do  what,  as  an  honest  man,  a  good  citizen,  and  faith- 
ful officer,  he  cannot  do.  If  instructions  have  the  au- 
thority contended  for,  there  is  no  exception ;  it  is  a 
perfect  right  or  it  is  no  right.  The  Senator  cannot 
withdraw  himself  from  it,  however  imperious  the  requi- 
sition may  be,  or  however  iniquitous  the  design  in 
making  it.  The  Senator  has  a  discretion  to  judge  of 
it  in  all  cases  or  in  no  case.  He  may  take  counsel  of 
his  own  conscience  and  judgment  in  every  call  upon 
him — or  in  none.  The  check  that  Mr.  King  promises 
from  the  State  Legislatures  upon  their  Senators,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  natural  influence  they  will  have 
upon  the  minds  and  conduct  of  the  Senators,  and  this, 
in  my  apprehension,  is  more  likely  to  be  too  much  than 
too  little.  What  does  Mr.  K.  say  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  a  Senator  to  obey? 
Kot  that  he  is  corrupt — or  unfaithful — or  ought  to 
resign — but  simply  that  they  will  be  **  hardy  mm." 
Assuredly  they  will  be  so;  I  wish  we  had  more  of 
these  hardy  men,  for  certainly  there  are  occasions  on 
whicli4>ublic  men,  holding  the  destinies  of  their  country 


in  their  hands,  ought  to  be  hardy,  and  most  be  so  in 
opposition  to  the  apparent  and  immediate,  but  traoaent, 
will  of  the  people ;  and  it  is  such  hardy  men  who  have 
deserved  and  received  the  gratitude  and  thanks  of  the 
people  they  saved  by  opposing  them.  The  brightest 
names  on  the  pages  of  history  are  those  of  such  hardy 
men.  The  same  answer  meets  the  commenluy  on  the 
word  "dictating" — used,  or  said  to  be  used,  by  Mr. 
King. 

I  would  here  make  a  remark  upon  this  report  of  Mr. 
King's  speech,  which  shows  how  carelessly  the  report 
was  made,  or  how  loose  Mr.  King  was  in  his  choice  of 
words.  In  the  beginning  of  the  passsge  quoted,  be 
refers  to  the  State  Legiatatures^  as  the  bodies  who  an 
to  check,  by  their  instructions,  the  wanderings  of  the 
Senators.  In  the  conclusion  he  is  made  to  say— 
*' When  they  (the  Senators)  hear  the  voice  of  tbejKfl^ 
dictating  to  them  their  duty,"  &c  Now,  it  can  haniiy 
be  pretended  that  the  Legislature  and  the  ftofk  are 
identically  the  same ;  or  that  a  vote  of  the  Legislatioe 
by  a  majority  of  one — or  by  any  majority,  can  always 
be  said  to  be  the  voice  of  the  people.  It  is  as  probable 
that  they  may  misrepresent  the  people,  as  that  the 
Senators  should  misrepresent  them.  It  is  not  udcodi- 
mon  for  the  people  to  repudiate  the  acts  of  their  Legia* 
lature.  It  was  understood  to  be  so  in  Virginia,  on  the 
late  question  on  the  conduct  of  her  Senators.  Tbe 
solemn  and  deliberate  opinion  upon  any  subject,  of  tbe 
body  from  which  an  officer  derives  his  appointment, 
will  always  be  received  with  great  respect,  as  coming 
from  a  high  source  and  with  much  authority,  but  tbe 
Senator,  acting  on  the  responsibility  he  owes  to  the 
tohde  country^  must  take  into  his  view  of  tbe  case  the 
effect  of  his  instructions  upon  the  whole ;  he  most  not 
shut  his  eyes  from  examining  the  occasion  which  prth 
duced  the  instructions — the  circumstances  atteoding 
them — the  means  by  which  they  were  obtained— the 
errors,  or  passions,  or  prejudices  which  may  hare  inflo- 
enced  and  deceived  those  who  voted  for  them;  ioshoit, 
he  must  carefully  and  conscientiously  examine  the  vboie 
ground,  and  finally  decide  for  himself  on  tbe  doubie 
responsibility  he  owes  to  his  own  State  and  to  the 
United  States ;  to  those  who  appointed  him  to  office 
and  to  himself,  and  his  own  character.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  examination  will  be  made  with  a  dispo- 
sition sufficiently  inclined  to  conform  himself  to  the 
wishes  of  his  constituents. 

Mr.  Jay  expressed  himself  with  more  discriminatiea 
and  caution  than  Mr.  King;  and  no  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  what  he  says,  that  there  is  any  right  ff 
power  in  a  State  Legislature  to  demand  obedieoceor 
resignation  from  a  Senator,  to  their  instructions.  He 
considers  their  instructions  to  be,  what  in  truth  and 
practice  they  have  always  been,  nothing  more  than 
advice  or  information  coming  from  a  high  source  and 
entitled  to  great  respect.  He  says,  « the  Senate  is  to 
be  composed  of  men  appointed  by  the  State  L«gi^ 
turea.  They  will  certainly  choose  those  who  are  most 
distinguished  for  their  general  knowledge.  I  frea»t 
they  will  also  instruct  themL" 

In  these  reported  debates,  HamOten  is  represented  to 
have  said—that  "it  would  be  a  siandmg  itutrnti^f^ 
the  hirger  States  to  increase  the  representatioa.*  Ob- 
serve, this  is  not  applied  to  the  Seniors  only,  hut  to 
the  delegates  or  representatives  of  the  States  in  Con- 
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grea^  in  both  Houses,  and  has  no  reference  to  any 
riglU  of  mstraction  by  the  State  Legislatures  to  their 
Senators;  ikat  was  not  the  subject  of  the  debate ;  nor 
ii  it  iotimated  h$  whom  or  in  what  manner  these  stand- 
ing instractions  are  to  be  given.     The  meaning  of 
General  Hamilton,  I  think,  is  obyious,  and  has  no 
bearing  on  oar  questioob    The  phrase,  standing  tnjlruc- 
tm,  means  that  it  is  so  clearly  the  interest  of  the  larger 
States  to  increase  their  representation,  that  their  dele- 
gates will  always  consider  themselves  to  be  bound,  to 
be  insiruicted  by  that  inUrest,  by  their  duty  to  their 
States,  to  vote  for  such  increase.    They  will  so  stand 
instnuted,  at  all  times  and  without  any  particular  direc- 
tion from  their  States ;  they  will  always  take  it  for 
granted,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  increase  the  representa- 
tion.   The  very  phrase  distinguishes  it  from  the  case 
of  tpet^  insin»eti4ms  made,  from  time  to  time,  on  par- 
ticular measures  as  they  shall  arise  for  deliberation  and 
dedsioD  in  the  national  legislature.    But  General  Ha- 
mUion,  as  quoted,  proceeds  to  say — "  The  people  have 
it  in  their  power  to  instruct  their  representatives,  and 
the  State  Legislatures  which  appoint  their  Senators 
Biay  enjoin  if  (that  is  the  increase  of  the  representation) 
alao  upon  them."     I  may  here  repeat  that  all  this  is 
ime ;  but  by  no  nneans  reaches  the  point  to  which  this 
ligbt  of  instruction  is  now  carried.    The  people  may 
instruct,  and  the  legislatures  may  enjoin,  and  both  will 
always,  doubtless,  be  attended  to  with  a  deep  respect 
and  a  powerful  influence;  but  if  with  all  this  respect 
and  under  this  influence,  the  representative  or  the  Se- 
nator cannot,  in  his  honest  and  conscientious  judgment, 
caboiit  himself  to  them,  does  he  violate  his  official  duty, 
ind  is  he  bound  to  relinquish  his  office  1  This  is  the 
question,  and  no  affirmative  answer  to  it,  or  any  thing 
that  implies  it,  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  writings  or 
^Keehes  of  the  gentleman  alluded  to ;  nor,  as  I  believe, 
in  any  of  the  writings  or  speeches  of  any  of  the  distin- 
guished men  at  that  time.    The  doctrine-is  of  a  later 
date;  it  is  not  co«val  with  the  Constitution,  nor  with 
the  men  who  formed  iL    Much  reliance  is  placed,  by 
the  writer  in  the  Knquirer,  on  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
word  m/Mi ;  it  is  thought  to  be  peculiarly  imperative. 
Conceding,  for  the  argument,  that  this  precise  word  was 
Rally  used  by  the  speaker,  it  is  certain  that  in  speak- 
ing, and  even  in  writing,  this  word  is  not  always  used 
in  the  strict  sense  attributed  to  it.    Cases  of  common 
parlance  are  fiuniliar  and  of  daily  occurrence,  in  which 
it  is  used  only  to  mean  a  strong,  emphatic  recommenda- 
tion or  advico    or  a  forcible  expression  of  a  wish,  and 
not  an  absolute  right  to  conunand.    If,  however,  we 
torn  to  the  dictionary,  Johnson  tells  us  that  to  enjoin 
is  ''to  direct — to  order->to  prescribe;  it  is  more  au- 
thoritative than  direct,  and  kss  inqterious  than  eommand." 
Not  one  of  hia  illustrations  or  examples  employ  it  in 
the  strong  sense  of  power  now  contended  for. 

"Tb  Mtiflfy  the  good  old  man, 
I  voold  bend  under  any  heavy  waight 
Thai  he*ll  eig«in  me  to." 

Here  the  tvbmiaaion  or  obedience  is  altogether  volun- 
tary ;  with  no  right  or  power  in  the  "  good  old  man" 
to  require  or  compel  iL    Again, 

*'  Ifoaki  and  philoeopben,  aad  aneh  as  do  conUoaally  ei^'em 


If 


The  extracU  from  the  speeches  in  the  New  York 
CoQTfDtiDn,  even  if  accurately  reportedf  and  strictly 


eonstniedy  do  not  seem  to  me  to  maintain  the  present 
Virginia  doctrine  of  instructions.  Allow  me  to  repeat 
it,  for  it  is  that,  and  not  something  which  may  approach 
it,  which  is  our  subject  of  difference  and  argument.  It 
is — whether  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  is  under  any 
moral  or  constitutional  obligation — ^whether  he  is  bound 
as  a  faithful  and  true  officer,  or  as  a  good  citizen  of  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States,  to  obey  the  instructions  of 
the  Legislature  of  his  State,  when  they  require  him  to 
do  an  act  which  in  his  deliberate  judgment  and  conscien- 
tious conviction,  is  contrary  to  his  duty  to  his  countiy, 
to  all  the  States,  and  to  his  own  State ;  to  the  Consti- 
tution, under  and  by  which  he  holds  his  office  and  his 
power,  and  to  the  oath  he  has  taken  to  support  that  Con- 
stitution? This  is  the  question  truly  stated— can  the 
power  or  authority  of  a  changing,  irresponsible  body, 
which  directs  one  thing  this  year  (as  wc  have  repeat- 
edly seen)  and  another  the  next,  or,  if  it  were  not  this 
changeling — force  him  to  violate  hia  oath,  or  absolve 
him  from  the  responsibility,  if  he  do  so  7  If  a  Senator 
of  Virginia  or  Delaware  were  to  receive  instructions  to 
give  a  vote  which  he  truly  believed  would  b^  a  violation 
of  the  rights,  and  injurious  to  the  interests,  of  every 
other  state  of  the  confederacy,  as  secured  to  them  by 
the  Constitution,  althou<;h  it  might  be  of  some  local  ad- 
vantage to  Virginia  or  Delaware,  should  that  Senator, 
acting  as  he  does  as  a  Senator,  not  for  his  particular 
State  only,  but  for  the  States  also  whose  rights  he  vio- 
lates, obey  such  instructions  ?  Can  there  be  a  doubt  of 
the  reply  to  this  question  7  Will  you  say  he  should 
obey  or  resign — that  another  may  come  who  will  obey? 
I  deny  that  his  duty  imposes  any  such  alternative  upon 
him.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  particularly  bis  duty  not  to 
resign  for  such  a  reason  or  such  an  object.  It  would  be 
to  abandon  the  duty  he  owes  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
other  States,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  need  his 
services  in  their  defence  ;  and  not  only  to  abandon 
them,  but  to  surrender  his  post  and  his  power  to  one 
who,  in  his  estimation,  is  so  far  their  enemy  as  to  take 
the  post  for  the  very  purpose  of  violating  them.  It 
would  be  to  desert  "  the  general  welfare"  which  he  has 
sworn  to.defend  and  promote,  in  order  to  give  his  place 
and  power  to  one  who  will  sacrifice  the  general  welfare 
to  some  local  and  particular  interest  or  object.  To  de- 
sert it  in  such  circumstances,  may  produce  the  same 
evils  and  consequences,  as  if  he  were  to  remain  and 
obey  his  instruaions.  His  vote  or  his  absence  may 
turn  the  question. 

As  the  incidental  arguments,  not  upon  the  dvect 
question,  attributed  to  Messrs.  Jay  and  Hamilton,  are 
now  relied  upon  to  support  this  doctrine  of  instruct 
tions,  I  will  cheerfully  refer  to  these  great  men,  adding 
lo  them  the  name  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  endeavor  to 
show,  from  better  evidence  than  reported  debates,  what 
were  really  their  opinions  upon  this  asserted  power  of 
the  State  Legislatures,  and  in  what  manner  they 
thought  Senators  were  amenable  to  their  Legislatures 
for  their  acts  and  votes  in  the  National  Congress.  I 
shall  do  this,  not  on  the  authority  of  reported  speeches, 
bat  by  adverting  to  what  they  have  written  and  pub- 
lished, as  the  true  spirit  and  doctrines  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. To  be  brief,  I  will  give  you  the  summing  up  of 
the  argument  in  the  *'  Federalist,^  in  favor  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Senate  under  the  Constitution.  I  refer  to 
the  numbers  €2  and  63,  written  by  Mr.  Madison ;  but, 
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as  it  is  underatoodi  giving  the  opinions  and  Tiews  of  ttie 
illustrious  triumviraie.  Their  whole  argument  and  ei- 
poaition  of  the  powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Senators,  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  control 
upon  them  now  set  up  on  the  part  of  the  State  Legislap 
lures.  It  is  not  merely  that  this  right  of  instruction  is 
no  where  mentioned  or  alluded  to,  as  one  of  the  means 
by  which  the  Senators  are  to  be  kept  to  their  duty,  but 
such  a  right  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  benefits  in- 
tended by  the  Constitution  to  be  derived  from  the  per^ 
manency  of  that  body — ^from  its  independence  and  its 
elevation  abore,  or  protection  from,  the  caprices  and 
fluctuations  of  popular  feeling,  oflen  improperly  called 
popular  opinion.  Allow  me  particularly  to  turn  your 
attention  to  a  few  passages  from  Mr.  Madison's  exami- 
nation of  the  **  Constitution  of  the  Senate.**  His  se- 
cond reason  for  having  a  Senate,  or  second  branch  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  is  thus  stated  :  *'  The  ne- 
cessity of  a  Senate  is  not  less  indicated  by  the  propen- 
sity of  all  single  and  numeious  assemblies  to  yield  to 
the  impulse  of  sudden  and  violent  passions,  and  to  be 
seduced  by  factious  leaders  into  intemperate  and  perni- 
cious resolutions.**  If  this  is  true  of  the  House  c^  Re- 
presentatives of  the  United  States ;  if  their  intemperate 
and  pernicious  resolutions  are  to  be  guarded  against 
and  controlled  by  the  more  sedate  and  permanent  power 
of  the  Senate,  how  much  stronger  is  the  reason  when 
applied  to  the  Legislatures  of  the. States  7  Having  their 
narrow  views  of  national  questions,  and  their  local  de- 
signs and  interests  as  the  first  objects  of  their  attention, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  strange  absurdity  to  put  the  Se- 
nate as  a  guard  and  control  over  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  then  to  have  that  Senate  under  the  di- 
rection and  control  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States — 
or  it  may  be,  on  a  vital  question,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  smallest  Slate  in  the  Union.  Are 
there  no  local  impulses  and  passions  to  agitate  these  Le- 
gislatures 7  no  factious  leaders  to  seduce  them  into  in- 
temperate and  pernicious  resolutions— and  to  induce 
them  to  prefer  some  little,  local  advantage,  to  "  the 
general  welfare.**  To  give  to  the  Senate  the  power,  the 
will,  and  the  courage  to  oppose  and  control  these  sudden 
and  violent  passions  in  the  more  popular  branch  of  our 
national  legislature,  Mr. Madison  says,  "It  ought  more- 
over to  possess  greaijirmnestf  and  consequently  ought  to 
hold  Ui  tttdhorUy  by  a  tenure  of  considerable  duration.'* 
But  what  can  that  firmness  avail,  how  will  it  be  shaken, 
of  what  possible  use  will  it  be,  if  tlie  Senator  is  bound 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  a  changing  body,  subject,  em- 
phatically to  sudden  impulses  and  seductions,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  his  deliberations,  and  deprived 
of  the  sources  of  inforfbation  which  he  possesses,  and 
acting  in  a  different  tphere  qf  Ally  from  that  he  moves 
in  7  Firmness  in  an  agent  who  has  no  will  of  his  own, 
no  right  to  act  but  on  the  dictation  of  another,  would 
not  only  be  superfluous,  but  a  positive  evil  and  disqua- 
lification. It  would  produce  struggles  and  perhaps  re- 
fusal, where  his  duty  was  to  submit.  The  more  pliable 
the  instrument  in  such  a  case,  the  better  would  it  an- 
swer the  purposes  it  was  designed  for.  To  be  firm, 
says  Mr.  Madison,  the  Senator  must  hold  hit  authorUy 
by  a  tenure  of  considerable  duration.  But  how  can  this 
be,  if  he  is  to  hold  it  from  year  to  year  as  the  Legisla- 
ture of  his  State  may  change  its  opinion  on  the  same 
subject,  and  require  him  to  follow  t^ese  changes  or  to 


resign  his  place  7  The  tenure  of  the  Conaiitutioa,  ss 
Mr.  Madison  understood  it,  is  essentiaUy  changed  bjr 
this  doctrine.  These  changes  of  opinions  and  measures 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison,  a  great  and  danger- 
ous evil  in  any  government,  and  show  '*  the  necessity 
of  some  stable  institution"—- audi  as  our  Senate  was  in- 
tended to  be^-but  such  as  it  cannot  be  on  this  doctrine 
of  instructions. 

But  this  great  man  and  enlightened  statesnoan,  jealous 
enough  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  does 
not  stop  here  in  explaining  the  uses  of  the  Senate.  It 
is  not  the  passions  of  L^slatures  only  that  are  to  be 
guarded  against  by  the  conservative  power  of  that 
body.  He  thinks  that  it  "may  be  sometimes  necessary 
as  a  defence  to  lAc  ptopU  against  ihar  wen.  Impsrwy 
error*  mnd  debmonti**  he  justly  applauds  the  sahcfsryia- 
terference  in  critical  momenta,  of  some  respectable  and 
temperate  body  of  citizens,  "  to  check  the  misguided 
career,  and  to  suspend  the  blow  meditated  by  the  pea/U 
ogedntt  ihemtelveSf  until  reason,  justice,  and  troth  ein 
regain  their  authority  over  the  public  mind."  He  con- 
siders the  Senate  as  "an  anchor  against  popular  fluctu- 
ations ;**  and  he  certainly  never  imagined  Chat  the 
capstan  and  cable  were  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Legis- 
latures, to  remove  the  anchor  at  their  pleasure.  He 
truly  says,  that  in  all  free  governmental  the  cool  sad 
deliberate  sense  of  the  conununity  ought  and  wUmMf 
will  prevail ;  but  he  did  not  believe  that  this  cool  and 
deliberate  sense  would  be  found, on  the  spur  of  the  occa- 
sion, in  a  popular  body  liable  to  intemperate  and  soddea 
passions  and  impulses,  and  the  seductions  of  frctioas 
leaders.  It  was  to  control  and  check  such  movementi, 
and  not  to  be  controlled  by  them,  that  the  Senate  was 
constituted  ;  and  to  check  and  suspend  them  until  the 
deliberate  and  cool  sense  of  the  community  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  which,  when  fairly  ascertained,  will  be  recog- 
nized and  respected  by  the  Senate  as  folly  and  certaioly 
as  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  States.  The  members  of 
these  Legislatures  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  public 
sentiments,  which  are  not  equally  open  to  the  Senators; 
nor  are  their  inducements  to  conform  to  them  more  per- 
suasive or  strong.  Mr.  Madison  goes  so  far  aa  to  say, 
that  as  our  governments  are  entirely  represenMipe,  there 
is  "  a  total  exclusion  of  the  people  in  their  oollective 
capacity, yrom  any  share  in  them.**  If  then,  the  will  of 
the  people,  declared  by  themselves,  should  not  move  a 
Senator  from  his  own  conviction  of  his  duty,  when  he 
believes  the  act  required  of  him  is  contrary  to  that  duty, 
and  such  is  the  constitutional  right  and  obligation  of  his 
ofifice,  shall  he  be  driven  to  a  violation  of  that  duty  or  a 
relinquishment  of  that  right,  by  a  second-hand,  doubt- 
ful, equivocal,  and,  perhaps,  fidse,  expression  of  that 
will,  by  and  Uut>ugh  an  intennediaCe  body,  no  better 
inform^  of  the  oool  and  deliberate  sense  of  the  com- 
munity than  he  is  himself— no  better  disposed  than  be 
is  to  satisfy  the  public  sentiment,  and  not  half  ao  well 
informed  as  he  is  of  the  tendency  and  consequences  of 
the  measure  in  question  7 

To  meet  the  objections  to  the  dangerous  power  of  the 
Senate,  continued  for  so  long  a  period  aa  aix  years,  and 
to  quiet  the  alarm  that  had  been  raised  on  that  subjeec* 
Mr.  Madison  states  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  cheek 
or  protection  provided  by  theConstitutkn  against  their 
usurpations^  and  which  he  thought  amply  aofikxent. 
Wbat  is  that  check  7    Is  ii  any  right  in  the  appointiog 
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Legiisiatures  to  direct  his  conduct  and  his  yotes,  and  to 
revoke  bis  powera,  directly  or  indirectly,  if  he  refuse 
his  obedience  ?  If  for  any  cause,  justifiable  and  honest 
or  not  80,  they  wish  to  deprive  him  of  his  office,  to  an- 
Dol  the  appointment  made  by  a  preceding  legislature  or 
by  tbemsdTes,  may  they  do  so  by  giving  him  instruc- 
tions at  their  pleasure,  desiring  nothing  but  to  accom- 
plish their  own  objects,  and  in  a  total  disregard  of  his 
jodgment,  conscience,  and  duties,  and  then  say  to  him, 
knowing  that  he  would  not  and  could  not  obey  their 
mandate^  resign  your  place,  and  put  it  at  our  disposal, 
that  we  may  gratify  some  new  favorite,  or  promote 
lome  design  of  our  own.    The  next  Legislature  may 
ehoose  to  drive  out  the  new  favorite  and  reinstate  the 
old  one ;  and  thus  this  Senate,  instead  of  being  an  an- 
chor to  the  State,  a  stable  and  permanent  body  to  save 
08  from  sudden  gales  and  storms,  will  in  practice,  be 
floating  on  the  surface,  fixed  to  nothing,  and  driven  to 
and  fro  by  every  change  of  the  wind,    hutntetim  and 
wifputitn  are  not  the  means  proposed  by  Mr.  Madison 
to  protect  us  from  the  corruption  or  tyranny  of  the  Se- 
nate.  He  suggests  do  interference,  in  any  way,  on  the 
part  of  the  State  Legislatures  with  their  Senators,  nor 
any  cootrol  over  them,  during  their  continuance  in  of- 
fice ;  bat  finds  all  the  safety  he  thought  necessary,  and 
all  that  the  Constitution  gi^es,  in  the  "periodical  change 
of  iu  nemberB."    In  addition  to  this,  much  reliance,  no 
doubt,  was  placed,  and  ought  to  be  so,  on  the  expecta- 
tion, that  the  State  Legislatures  would  appoint  to  this 
high  and  responsible  office,  only  men  of  known  and  tried 
ehaimcter  and  patriotism,  having  themselves  a  deep 
stake  in  the  libtf  ties  of  their  country,  and  bound  by  all 
the  lies  of  integrity  suad  honor  to  a  faithful  discharge  of 
their  trust 

If  the  Constitution — for  that  is  our  gwerntnenif  and 
hj  that  must  this  question  be  decided — intended  to  re- 
serre  this  great  controlling  power  to  the  State  Legisla- 
tures, over  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States,  for 
soeh  it  is  as  now  claimed,  we  should  have  found  some 
provision  to  this  effect,  some  evidence  of  this  intention, 
either  expressed,  or  by  a  fair  and  clear  implication,  in 
the  instrument  itself.  Notliing  of  the  kind  appears. 
We  should  have  further  found  some  form  of  proceeding 
to  compel  a  refractory  Senator  to  obey  the  lawful,  au- 
thoritative mandate  of  his  State  Legislature.  It  is  an 
anomaly  in  any  government  to  give  an  authority  to  a 
man  or  body  of  men,  without  any  power  to  enforce  it, 
to  carry  it  out  into  practice  and  action,  to  make  it  ef- 
feetusL  To  give  a  right  to  command,  and  to  furnish  no 
means  to  compel  obedience,  no  process  to  punish  a  dis- 
K^ard  to  the  order,  is  indeed  likeGlendower's  power  to 
cflU  spnits,  but  not  to  make  them  eome.  To  say  that  I 
have  a  right  to  order  another  to  do  or  not  to  do  an  act, 
hot  that  it  is  left  to  his  discretion  to  obey  me  or  not,  is 
a  eoDtradiclion  in  terms.  U  is  no  right,  or  at  least  no 
more  than  one  of  those  imperfect  rights  which  create  no 
obligation  of  respect.  If  I  give  to  my  agent  a  command 
which,  by  the  terms  and  tenure  of  his  agency,  by  the 
limitations  of  his  authority,  he  is  bound  to  obey,  and  he 
refuses  to  do  so,  I  may  revoke  his  power,  or  rather  he 
had  no  power  for  the  act  in  question ;  he  is*  not  my 
agent,  and  cannot  bind  me  beyond  his  lawful  authority, 
or  in  contradiction  to  my  lawful  command.  On  the  other 
hand,  thai  fern  ^owid  ^  hia  aeit  is  a  full  and  unquestion- 
able proof  Ibat  be  has  acted  6y  and  waAmMipowen,  and 


that  I  had  no  rigkt  to  give  the  command  which  he  has 
disobeyed.  There  cannot  be  a  lawful  command,  and  a 
lawful  disobedience  on  the  same  subjecC  If  by  the 
torms  of  the  power  of  attorney,  which  is  the  contract 
between  the  prindpal  and  his  agent,  certain  matters  are 
left  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  attorney,  or 
are  within  the  scope  of  his  appointment,  without  any 
reservation  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  principal ;  then 
no  such  control  exists,  and  this  is  roost  especially  the 
case  when  the  rights  and  interests  of  other  parties  are 
concerned  in  the  execution  of  the  power  and  trusL 

Will  it  be  said  that  the  obligation  of  a  Senator  to 
obey  the  instructions  of  his  Legislature,  although  not 
found  in  the  Constitution,  results  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  received  his  appointment  and  power  from  that 
body  7  It  is  impossible  to  sustain  this  ground.  I  recur 
to  the  case  of  a  common  agent  to  whom  a  full  and  gene- 
ral power  is  given,  irrevocable  for  six  years;  and,  to 
make  the  case  more  apposite,  in  the  execution  of  which 
power  the  rights  and  interests  of  other  parties  are  deeply 
concerned,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  agent  is  the  attorney  of 
those  parties  as  well  as  of  the  one  from  whom  he  re- 
ceives his  appointment.  Will  any  one  pretend  that  an 
agent  so  constituted  and  thus  becoming  the  attorney  of 
otf,  with  the  right  and  power  to  bind  ail  by  his  acts,  is 
afterwards  to  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  any  one  of 
the  parties  in  any  proposed  measure  bearing  on  the 
general  interest,  merely  because'  his  immediate  appoint- 
ment came  from  that  party  7  When  he  is  appointed, 
his  powers  and  his  duties  extend  far  beyond  the  source 
of  his  authority,  and  are,  consequently,  placed  beyond 
that  control.  His  responsibility  is  to  all  for  whom  he  is 
the  agent,  and  he  is  false  to  his  trust  if  he  surrenders 
himself  to  the  dictates  of  any  one,  or  sacrifices  the  gene* 
ral  to  a  particular  interest.  The  President  and  Senate 
appoint  the  judges,  but  it  does  not  result  from  this  that 
judges  are  to  be  under  the  dictation  and  control  of  the 
executive.  So  of  any  other  officer  acting  w^ithin  the 
sphere  of  his  authority.  The  President  by  his  general 
power  may  remove  him,  for  that  or  for  any  other  cause, 
or  for  no  cause,  but  while  he  holds  the  office,  he  exer- 
cises its  powers  at  his  own  discretion,  and  is  not  bound 
to  obey  the  appointing  power.  In  a  despotism  the  mas- 
ter holds  the  bridle  and  the  Insh  over  every  slave  he 
appoints  to  execute  hi$  tottt,  but  in  a  free  representative 
government  it  is  the  law  that  is  to  be  executed  and  obey- 
ed, and  the  officer,  in  performing  his  prescribed  duties, 
is  independent  of  every  power  but  that  of  the  law. 
This  is  indispensable  to  the  harmonious  action  of  die 
whole  system. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine 
of  instructions  extond  it  to  trials  or  impeachments  before 
the  Senate.  If  they  do  not,  I  would  ask  on  what  dis- 
tinct principle  do  they  exempt  such  cases  from  this  le- 
gislative right  of  dictation  7  The  claim  is  broad  and 
general,  covering  all  the  powers,  duties,  and  acts  of  a 
Senator.  Who  is  authorized  to  make  the  exceptions  ? 
By  what  known  rule  are  they  to  be  made,  or  do  they 
depend  upon  an  arbitrary  will  7  Is  this  will  or  power 
lodged  in  the  Stato  Legislatures  7  Then  they  make  the 
exception  or  not,  at  their  pleasure ;  they  may  fbrbear  to 
intorfere  in  one  impeachment — and  they  may  send  in 
their  dictation  in  another,  according  as,  in  their  discre- 
tion, it  may  or  may  not  be  a  case  calling  for  their  inter-* 
ference.  Theur  power  OTer  their  Senator,  to  compel  him 
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to  obey  or  resign,  is  in  their  own  hands,  and  they  may 
issue  their  mandate  to  him  to  condemn  or  acquit  the 
accused,  or  they  may  leave  him  to  his  own  judgment 
and  conscience  as  they  may  deem  it  to  be  expedient 
Such  is  the  state  of  the  case,  if  the  right  of  discrimina- 
tion, of  making  exceptions  from  the  general  power  of 
control,  is  Tested  in  the  Legislatures  themselves.  Is 
it  then  given  to  the  other  party,  that  is,  to  the  Senator? 
Then  the  power  resolves  itself  into  an  empty  name;  or 
tather  into  just  what  I  say  it  should  be,  a  recommenda- 
tion entitled  to  great  deference  and  respect,  but  with  no 
obligation  to  obedience.  If  the  Senator  has  an  admitted 
discretion  to  obey  or  not  to  obey  the  instructions  of  his 
Legislature,  according  to  tlu  nt^twrt  of  the  esse  m  wkick 
tketf  are  given,  then  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  give 
them  is  not  absolute  in  any  case,  but  it  is  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Senator  to  decide  for  himself  whether 
the  case  be  one  in  which  he  can  and  ought  to  follow 
their  instructions  or  noL  There  is  no  special  exception 
of  impeachments,  and  the  right  to  exempt  them  from 
(his  legislative  control,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  case,  and,  of  consequence,  what 
is  the  nature  of  a  case  which  entities  it  to  this  exemp- 
tion must  be  decided  by  the  Legislature  or  by  their  Se- 
nator. We  have  seen  the  effect  of  either  alternative.  In 
truth,  this  power  of  control  must  be  co-extensive  with 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Senator,  or  it  is  nothing. 

To  give  you  the  strongest  case  against  my  argument, 
I  will  suppose  that  the  Constitution  had  said— -"The 
State  Legislatures  may  inslmel  their  Senators,"  and 
had  said  no  more;  would  this  have  created  an  imperious 
obligation  on  the  Senator  implicitly  to  obey  the  instruc- 
tions 7  Would  disobedience  forfeit  his  office  directly,  or 
virtually  by  making  it  his  duty  to  resign  it  7  I  think  not. 
It  would  have  been  no  more  than  a  constitutional,  per- 
haps a  superfluous,  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  State 
Legislatures  to  interfere  so  far  and  in  this  way,  with  the 
measures  of  the  federal  government,  to  give  their  opin- 
ions, their  recommendation,  their  counsel,  to  tlieir  Sena- 
tors ;  but  the  Senators  would  afterwards  be  at  liberty, 
nay  it  would  be  their  duty,  to  act  and  vote  according  to 
their  own  judgment  and  consciences,  on  the  responsi- 
bility which  they  conatUuticnaUy  owe  to  their  constitu- 
ents, which  is  found,  as  Mr.  Madison  says,  in  the  peri- 
odieal  change  of  the  members  of  the  Senate.  The  Con- 
stitution knows  no  other  check  upon  the  Senators ;  no 
other  responsibility  to  the  State  Legislature,  while  the 
Senator  acts  within  and  by  the  admitted  powers  of  his 
office. 

But  I  am  wearying  you  to  death.  Let  me  conclude 
this  interminable  epistle  by  referring  to  an  authority 
which  no  man  living,holds  in  higher  reverence  than  you 
do.  About  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  death  of  that 
great  and  pure  man,  a  true  and  fearless  patriot,  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  I  called  to  see  him.  This  question  of 
instructions  was  then  in  high  debate  in  your  papers. 
I  said  to  him  that  I  thought  the  Virginia  doctrine  of 
instructions  was  inconsistent  with  all  the  principles  of 
our  government,  and  subversive  of  the  stability  of  its 
foundations.  He  replied  in  these  words — "It  is  so ;  in- 
deed the  Virginia  doctrines  are  incompatible  not  only 
with  the  government  of  the  United  States,  but  with  any 
govemmenL"  These  were  the  last  words  I  heard  from 
the  lips  of  John  Marshall, 

B. 


PERDICARIS. 

Mr,  Editor, — ^In  introducing  the  following  pieces  to 
your  notice,  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  gen- 
tleman whose  lectures  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
his  native  Greece  have  occasioned  them  to  be  offered  to 
you.  Perdicaris  is  a  native  of  Berea  in  Macedonia,  a 
place  memorable  not  only  for  classic  but  for  sacred  as* 
sociations.  He  left  his  country  while  a  youth,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Greek  revolution;  and  after 
travelling  for  some  time  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  was  brought 
off  by  an  American  vessel  of  war,  from  Smynia,  where 
his  situation  as  a  Greek  was  extremely  perilous.  His 
education  having  been  completed  in  this  coontry,  be 
engaged  as  a  teacher  of  the  Greek  language,  firA  at  the 
Mount  Pleasant  Institution,  Amherst,  Massachasetu, 
and  subsequently  at  Washington  College,  Hanfoni, 
Connecticut.  Being  now  about  to  return  to  his  naiire 
country,  he  is  perfecting  his  acquaintance  with  tbe 
United  States  and  their  institutions,  by  travel ;  vbile 
at  the  same  time  he  aims  by  lectures  delivered  in  the 
various  cities,  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  public  mind  io 
the  prospects  and  condition  of  his  own  country.  It  ap* 
pears  to  be  his  most  earnest  wish,  to  remove  some  false 
ideas  with  respect  to  his  native  land,  which  have  been 
too  generally  prevalent,  and  which  even  the  tone  of  By- 
ron's poetry — friend  of  Greece  as  he  wa»-r-has  tended 
to  confirm.  In  the  accounts  of  Perdicaris,  we  discorer 
that  his  country  is  still  worthy  of  her  ancient  fame^ 
that  she  possesses,  and  has  possessed  for  yeais,  nu- 
merous and  eminent  scholars,  noble  institations  of 
learning,  a  national  poetry  of  no  ordinary  merits  an 
active  and  intelligent  population,  and  a  general  diffosion 
of  enlightened  public  spirit,  of  ^hich  it  is  as  gratifying 
as  it  is  unexpected,  to  be  informed. 

Of  the  two  following  pieces,  the  one  is  a  translation, 
executed  with  Mr.  Perdicaris*s  assistance,  from  Chns- 
topoulos,  who  has  been  styled  the  Modem  Anacreon. 
It  has  in  the  original,  an  amusing  and  touching  simpli* 
city,  which  I  have  not,  I  fear,  succeeded  in  preserrins* 
The  second  piece  must  speak  for  itself. 

FROM   THE  ROMAIC   OF  CHRI8TOPODL0S. 

Orb  of  day,  thus  rising  splendid. 

Through  the  glowing  realms  of  air! 
Be  thy  course  for  once  suspended, 

For  a  message  to  my  fair. 
Two  of  thy  bright  rays  be  darted; 

Let  them,  as  the  maid  they  greet. 
Say,  her  lover,  faithful-hearted, 

Worships  humbly  at  her  feet. 
He,  of  late  so  full  of  pleasure, 

Tell  her,  now  can  scarce  draw  breath ; 
Living  parted  from  his  treasure. 

He  is  like  one  sick  to  death. 
Hour  by  hour,  his  pain  enhancing. 

Brings  the  final  struggle  near ; 
Death,  with  stealthy  tread  advancing. 

Claims  the  spirit  lingering  here. 
If  he  die,  let  her  lament  him ; 

Let  her  not  forget  the  dead ; 
Let  a  message  kind  be  sent  him. 

To  the  shores  he  now  must  tread. 
If  perchance  where  he  is  resting 

In  the  cold  and  dreamless  sleep. 
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Slie  should  pass,  her  steps  arresting. 
One  soft  tear  there  let  her  weepw 

These,  dear  Sun,  for  me  repeating. 
Then  pursue  thy  brilliant  way  $ 

Bat  the  words  of  this  sad  greeting, 
0  ibrget  them  not,  I  pray ! 


TO  O.  ▲•  PSaDICAUS* 

We  haO.  thee^  Greek,  from  that  far  shore, 
Young  Freedom's  chosen  land  of  yore  ! 
There  were  her  first  high  Paeans  poured^- 
There  proved  in  fight  her  virgin  sword— 
There  fell  her  eldestpmartyr'd  brave. 
The  heroes  of  the  mount  and  wave ! 
We  hail  thee !  I^ot  a  breast  that  bums 

With  but  a  spark  of  patriot  fire. 
Bat  to  thy  country's  altar  turns, 

And  listens  to  thy  country's  lyre. 
Grecian,  forgive  the  idle  thought ! 

We  deemed  old  Hellas'  spirit  fled. 
Yes  I  when  thy  brethren  bravely  fought 

On  plains  where  rest  the  immortal  dead. 
We  scarce  cast  off  the  unworthy  fear. 

Scarce  hoped  that  Greece  might  yet  be  free : 
It  seemed  a  boon  too  bright,  too  dear 

For  our  degenerate  age  to  see 

A  newly. won  Thermopylae 
And  e'en  if  Qrecian  valor  burst 

Its  chains,  we  little  deemed  thy  clime 
That  generous  inieiUet  had  nursed 

That  shone  so  bright  in  elder  time. 
Bui  who  could  catch  thy  burning  words, 

The  changes  of  thy  speaking  eye, 
And  deem  that  time,  or  tyrant  swords 

Could  bid  the  Grecian  spirit  die  7 
Thanks  for  the  lesson  thou  hast  given ! 

It  shows,  where  Freedom  once  hath  dwelt, 
Though  every  bolt  of  angry  Heaven 

Age  after  age  should  there  be  dealt, 
There  is  a  power  they  cannot  kill ; 

The  proud,  free  spirit  of  the  race 
Lireson  through  woe  and  bondage  still. 

The  eternal  Genius  of  the  place. 
Yes !  Hear  the  lesson,  distant  lands, 

Where  Goth  and  Russ  with  iron  rod 
Press  down  and  cramp  in  servile  bands 

The  living  images  of  God  I 
Hear,  Poland  I  soon  shall  dawn  the  day 

Of  liberty  and  peace  for  thee ! 
And  thou,  where  Rhine's  blue  waters  play ! 

And  thou,  once  glorious  Italy  I 
And  thou,  my  country,  be  thou  true ! 

The  great  of  former  days  arise. 
The  same  bright  path  again  pursue 

That  marked  their  ancient  victories, 
Greece  is  thy  rival  for  renown  1 

Arouse  thee  to  the  noble  strife ! 
Thou  mast  not  lose  thy  glory's  crown, 

Well  won  by  many  a  hero's  life  I 
No !  Onward  still,  ye  noble  pair, 

Esch  mindful  of  the  illustrious  past. 
The  struggle  and  the  triumph  share. 

And  ever  may  that  triumph  last !  e. 


MS.S.  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  * 

PROPOSALS 

That  P.  S.  and  A  N.  be  inunediately  invited  into  the 
Junto. 

That  all  new  members  be  qualified  by  the  four  quali- 
fications, and  all  the  old  ones  take  it. 

That  these  queries  copied  at  the  beginning  of  a  book, 
be  read  distinctly  each  meeting,  a  pause  between  each 
while  one  might  fill  and  drink  a  glass  of  wine« 

That  if  they  cannot  all  be  gone  through  in  one  night, 
we  begin  the  next  where  we  left  off,  only,  such  as  par- 
ticularly regard  the  funds  to  be  read  every  night. 

That  it  be  not  hereafUr  the  duty  of  any  member  to 
bring  queries,  but  lefl  to  his  discretion. 

That  an  old  declamation  be,  without  fail,  read  every 
night  when  there  is  no  new  one. 

That  Mr.  Brientnal's  Poem  on  the  Junto  be  read  over 
once  a  month,  and  hum'd  in  consortf  by  as  many  as 
can  hum  it. 

That  once  a  month  in  spring,  summer  and  &I1,  the 
Junto  meet  in  the  afternoon  in  some  proper  place  across 
the  river  for  bodily  exercise. 

That  in  the  aforesaid  book  be  kept  minutes  thus : 
Friday,  June  30,  1732. 

Present  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  etc 

Figure  denotes  the  queries  answered. 

1.  H.  P.  read  this  maxim,  viz.  or  this  experiment, 
viz.  or  etc 

5.  Lately  arrived  one of  such  a  profession  or 

such  a  science,  etc 

7.  X.  Y.  grew  rich  by  this  means,  etc 

That  these  minutes  be  read  once  a  year  at  the  anni- 
versary. 

That  all  fines  due  be  immediately  paid  in,  and  the 
penal  laws  for  queries  and  declamations  abolished,  only 
he  who  is  absent  above  ten  times  in  the  year,  to  pay 
)0s.  towards  the  anniversary  entertainment. 

That  the  secretary,  for  keeping  the  minutes,  be 
allowed  one  shilling  per  night,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
money  already  in  his  hands. 

That  after  the  queries  are  begun  reading,  all  discourse 
foreign  to  them  shall  be  deemed  impertinent. 

When  any  thing  from  reading  an  author  is  mentioned, 
if  it  exceed  a  line,  and  the  Junto  require  it,  the  person 
shall  bring  the  peissage  or  an  abstract  of  it  in  writing 
the  next  night,  if  he  has  it  not  with  him. 

When  the  books  of  the  library  come,' every  member 
shall  undertake  some  author,  that  he  may  not  be  with- 
out observations  to  communicate 

How  shall  we  judge  of  the  goodness  of  a  writing  7 
or  what  qualities  should  a  writing  on  any  subject  have, 
to  be  good  and  perfect  in  its  kind  7 

Answer  1.  To  be  good  it  ought  to  have  a  tendency 
to  benefit  the  reader  by  improving  his  virtue  or  his 
knowledge. 

The  method  should  be  just,  that  is,  it  should  proceed 
regularly  from  things  known  to  things  unknown,  dis- 
tinctly and  clearly,  without  confusion. 

*  These  pieces,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Franklin,  have  never 
appeared  in  any  edition  of  hie  works,  and  are  frpm  the  maniL» 
ecrlpc  book  which  contains  the  Lecture  and  fisaajrs  published  in 
former  nombers  of  the  Messenger. 

t  Concert  was  thus  spelt  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  centiuy. 
See  nuuiy  examples  in  the  Tatler,  etc. 
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The  words  used  should  be  the  most  expressive  that 
the  language  aflfords,  provided  they  are  the  most  gene- 
rally understood. 

Nothing  should  be  expressed  in  two  words  that  can 
as  welt  be  expressed  in  one ;  i.  e.  no  synonymes  should 
be  used  or  very  rarely,  but  the  whole  be  as  short  as 
possible,  consistent  with  clearness. 

The  words  should  be  so  placed  aa  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  ear  in  reading. 

Summarily, — ^It  should  be  smooth, 

clear,  and 
short, 

For  the  contrary  qualities  are  displeasing. 

But  taking  the  query  otherwise: 

An  ill  man  may  write  an  ill  thing  well;  that  is,  having 
an  ill  design  he  may  use  the  properest  style  and  argu- 
ments (considering  who  are  to  be  readers)  to  attain  his 
ends. 

In  this  sense,  that  is  best  wrote  which  is  best  adapted 
for  attaining  the  end  of  the  writer. 

Can  a  man  arrive  at  perfection  in  this  life,  as  some 
believe ;  or  is  it  impossible,  as  others  believe? 

Perhaps  they  differ  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  per- 
fection. 

I  suppose  the  p^ection  of  any  thing  to  be  only  the 
greatest  the  nature  of  that  thing  is  capable  of. 

Thus  a  horse  is  more  perfect  that  an  oyster,  yet  the 
oyster  may  be  a  perfect  oyster,  as  well  as  the  horse  a 
perfect  horse. 

And  an  egg  is  not  so  perfect  as  a  chicken,  nor  a 
chicken  as  a  hen  ;  for  the  hen  has  more  strength  than 
the  chicken,  and  the  chicken  more  life  than  the  egg- 
yet  it  may  be  a  perfect  egg,  chicken,  and  hen. 

If  they  mean  a  man  cannot  in  this  life  be  so  perfect 
as  an  angel,  it  is  true,  for  an  angel  by  being  incorporeal, 
is  allowed  some  perfections  wo  are  at  present  incapable 
of,  and  less  liable  to  some  imperfections  that  we  are 
liable  ta  If  they  mean  a  man  is  not  capable  of  being 
so  perfect  here  as  he  is  capable  of  being  in  heaven,  that 
may  be  true  likewise. 

But  that  a  man  is  not  capable  of  being  so  perfect  here 
as  he  is  capable  of  being  here,  is  not  sense  ;  it  is  as  if  I 
should  say,  a  chicken  in  the  state  of  a  chicken  is  not 
capable  of  being  so  perfect  as  a  chicken  is  capable  of 
being  in  that  state. 

in  the  above  sense  there  may  be  a  perfect  oyster,  a 
perfect  horse,  a  perfect  ship,  why  not  a  perfect  man  ? 
that  is,  as  perfect  as  his  present  nature  and  circum- 
stances admit  7 

(lueation.  Wherein  consists  the  happiness  of  a  ra- 
tional creature  7 

w9i}«toer.  In  having  a  sound  mind  and  a  healthy  body, 
a  sufficiency  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life, 
together  with  the  favor  of  God  and  the  love  of  man- 
kind. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  sound  mind  7 

w9.  A  faculty  of  reasoning  justly  and  truly,  in  search- 
ing after  such  truths  as  relate  to  my  happiness.  Which 
faculty  is  the  gift  of  God,  capable  of  being  improved  by 
experience  and  instruction  into  wisdom. 

Q.  What  is  wisdom  7 

^.  The  knowledge  of  what  will  be  best  for  us  on  all 
occasions  and  the  best  ways  of  attaining  it. 


Q.  Is  any  man  wise  at  all  times  and  in  all  things? 

•tf.  No :  but  some  are  much  more  frequently  wise 
than  others. 

^  What  do  you  mean  by  the  necessaries  of  life? 

•tf.  Having  wholesome  food  and  drink  wherewith  to 
satisfy  hunger  and  thirst,  clothing,  and  a  place  of  habi- 
tation fit  to  secure  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  wea- 
ther. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  eonvenieoees  of  life? 

wf.  Such  a  plenty  *        *       #       *      « 

<liierjf.— Whether  it  is  worth  a  mtioBal  man's  while 
to  forego  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  present  Iuxa7 
of  the  age  in  eating  and  drinking  and  artful  eookeiy, 
studying  to  gratify  the  appetite,  for  the  sake  of  enjoy- 
ing a  healthy  old  age,  a  sound  mind  and  a  sonsd  body, 
which  are  the  advantages  reaaonably  to  be  expected 
from  a  more  simple  and  temperate  diet? 

Whether  those  meats  and  drinks  are  not  the  best  that 
contain  everything  in  their  natural  tastes^  nor  bare  any 
thing  added  by  art  so  pleasing  as  to  induce  us  to  eat 
or  drink  when  we  are  not  athint  or  hungry,  or  aAer 
thirst  and  hunger  are  satisfied ;  water,  for  instanoe,  for 
drink,  and  bread,  or  the  like,  for  meat  7 

Is  there  any  difference  between  knowledge  and  pru- 
dence 7 

If  there  is  any,  which  of  the  two  is  most  eligible? 

Is  it  justifiable  to  put  private  men  to  death  for  the 
sake  of  the  public  safety  or  tranquillity,  who  have  com- 
mitted no  crime?  As  in  case  of  the  plague  to  stup  lo- 
fection,  or  as  in  the  case  of  the  Welshmen  here  executed. 

If  the  sovereign  power  attempts  to  deprive  a  subject 
of  his  ri^ht,  (or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  what  lie 
thinks  his  right,)  is  it  justifiable  in  him  to  resist  if  he 
is  able  7 

What  general  conduct  of  life  is  most  suitable  for  men 
in  such  circumstances  as  most  of  the  members  of  tbe 
Junto  are  7  or  of  the  many  schemes  of  living  which  an 
in  our  power  to  pursue,  which  wiU  be  most  probaUf 
conducive  to  our  happiness  7 

Which  is  the  best  to  make  a  friend  of,  a  wise  and 
good  man  that  is  poor,  or  a  rich  man  that  is  neither 
wise  nor  good  7 

Which  of  the  two  is  the  greatest  loss  to  a  eoantiy,  if 
they  both  die? 

Which  of  the  two  is  happiest  in  liie  7 

Does  it  not,  in  a  general  way,  require  great  study 
and  intense  application  for  a  poor  man  to  beeome  rich 
and  powerful,  if  he  would  do  it  without  the  forfeiture 
of  his  honesty  7 

Docs  it  not  require  as  much  pains,  study  and  ap- 
plication, to  become  truly  wise  and  strictly  good  and 
virtuous,  as  to  become  rich  7 

Can  a  man  of  common  capacity  pursue  both  riews 
with  success  at  the  same  time  ? 

If  not,  which  of  the  two  is  it  beat  lor  him  to  make  his 
whole  application  to  7 

The  great  secret  of  succeeding  in  eonveraation,  is  to 
admire  little,  to  hear  much,  always  to  distrust  oar  own 
reason,  and  sometimes  that  of  our  friends;  never  to 
pretend  to  wit,  but  to  make  that  of  others  appear  as 
much  as  possibly  we  can  ;  to  hearken  to  what  is 
and  to  answer  to  the  purpose. 

Ut  jam  nunc  dicat  jam  nunc  debentia  dicf. 
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Bstkecatioraftke  "  Caftef«  ^  <*«  Glen,"  "  SouiAilftfy,*'  kc 

Thiak  noc,  the  hnstend  gained,  that  all  la  dona ; 

The  prize  of  iMppLneae  roiut  atlll  be  won  ; 

Aod,  oft,  the  careleae  find  it  to  their  cost. 

The  iorer  [n  the  hmaband  maj  be  lost ; 

The  graoea  might,  alone,  his  heart  allwa— 

They  and  the  rixtaea,  meeting,  must  secure. 

Lord  tyUleUm, 

Can  I  not  win  his  love  ? 
Is  not  his  heart  of  "  penetrable  stuff?" 
Will  Dot  submission,  meekness,  patience,  truth, 
Win  his  esteem  ? — a  sole  desire  to  please. 
Conquer  Indifference  .'—thej  mutt— ihey  will ! 
Aid  me,  kiud  hearen— I'll  trj !  Jbun. 

h  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  autumnal  evening.  The 
earth  was  clad  in  a  garb  of  the  richest  and  brightest 
hues ;  and  the  clear  cerulean  of  the  heavens,  gave  place, 
near  the  setting  san,  to  a  glowing  '  saffiron  color,'  over 
which  was  hung  a  moat  magnificent  drapery  of  crimson 
clouds.  Farther  towards  both  the  north  and  south,  was 
nspcnded  here  and  there  a  sable  curtain,  fringed  with 
gold,  folded  as  but  one  hand  could  fold  them.  They 
seemed  fitting  drapery  to  shroud  the  feet  of  Him,  who 
"maketh  the  doads  hia  chariot,  who  rideUi  upon  the 
wings  of  the  wind." 

Such  was  the  evening  on  which  Edward  Cunningham 
coDdoeted  his  lair  bride  into  the  mansion  prejfMired  for 
her  reeeption.  Bat  had  both  earth  and  heaven  been 
decked  with  ten-fold  splendor,  their  beauty  and  tnag- 
nificeoce  would  h&ve  been  lost  on  him ;  for  his  thoughts, 
his  affections,  his  whole  being  were  cantered  in  the 
gncefal  creatare  that  leaned  on  his  arm,  and  whom  he 
again  and  again  welcomed  to  her  new  abode^-her  future 
borne.  He  forgot  that  he  still  moved  in  a  world  ^at 
was  groaning  under  the  pressure  of  unnumbered  evils ; 
forgot  that  earthly  joy  is  oiVtimes  but  a  dream,  a  fan- 
tasy, that  vanishes  like  the  shadow  of  a  summer  cloud, 
tbst  flits  across  the  landscape,  or,  as  the  morning  vapor 
be/bfe  the  rising  sun ;  forgot  that  all  on  this  side  heaven, 
is  fleeting,  and  changeable,  and  false.  In  his  bride, 
tbe  object  of  his  fondest  love,  he  felt  that  he  possessed 
a  treasure  whose  smile  would  be  unclouded  sunshine  to 
his  aoul ;  whose  society  wouldcoake  another  Eden  bloom 
for  him.  It  was  but  six  short  months  since  he  first  saw 
her  who  was^now  his  wife ;  and  for  nearly  thai  entire 
period  he  had  beeuin  *the  delirium  of  love,'  intent  only 
oirsecuring  her  as  his  own.  He  had  attained  bis  object, 
and  life  seemed  spTead*before  him,  a  paradise  of  delight, 
bloomiDg  with  roses,  unaccompanied  by  thorns. 

Joy  and  sorrow,  in  this  world,  dwell  side  by  side.  In 
a  stately  mansion,  two  doors  only  from  the  one  that  had 
just  received  the  joyful  bridegroom  and  happy  bride, 
dwelt  one  who  had  been  four  weeks  a  wife.  On  that 
same  bri^t  evening  she  was  sitting  in  the  solitude  of 
lier  richly  furnished  chamber,  her  elbows  resting  on  a 
table,  her  hands  supporting  her  head,  while  a  letter  lay 
spread  before  her,  on  which  her  eyes,  blinded  by  tears, 
were  rivetted.  The  letter  was  from  her  husband.  He 
had  been  firom  home  nearly  three  weeks,  in  which  time 
she  had  heard  from  him  but  once,  and  then  only  by  a 
brief  verbal  message.  The  letter  that  lay  before  her 
Itad  just  arrived ;  it  was  the  first  she  had  ever  received 
frum  her  husband,  and  ran  thus  :— 

Mru  ITfsfftirry— Thinking  you  might  possibly  ex- 
pect to  see  me  at  home  this  week,  I  write  to  inform  you 


that  buainoaa  will  detain  me  in  New  York  some  time 
longer.  Youn,  &c. 

rRXDBUC  WC8TBt7RT« 

For  a  long  time  the  gentle,  the  feeling  Julia,  indulged 
her  tears  and  her  grief  without  restrainti    Again,  and 
again,  she  read  the  laconic  epistle  before  her,  to  ascer- 
tain  what  more  might  be  made  of  it  than  at  first  met  the 
eye.    But  nothing  could  be  clothed  in  plainer  language, 
or  be  more  easily  understood.    It  was  as  brief,  and  as 
much  to  the  point  as  those  interesting  letters  which 
debtors  sometimes  receive  from  their  creditors,  through 
the  agency  of  an  attorney.   **Did  ever  youthful  bride," 
thought  she,  *'  receive  from  her  husband  such  a  letter 
as  this  7"    He  ttrixita  to  show  me  the  complete  indif- 
ference and  coldness  of  his  heart  toward  me.    O,  why 
did  I  accept  his  hand,  which  was  rather  his  father's 
offering  than  his  own  ?    Why  did  I  not  listen  to  my 
reason,  rather  than  to  my  fond  and  foolish  heart,  and 
resist  the  kind  old  man's  reasonings  and  pleadings? 
Why  did  I  believe  him  when  he  told  me  I  should  win 
his  son's  afilections  ?    Did  I  not  know  that  his  heart  was 
given  to  another?    Dear  old  man,  he  fondly  believed 
his  Frederic's  aflfections  could   not  long  be  withheld 
from  one  whom  be  himself  loved  so  tenderly — and  how 
eagerly  I  drank  in  his  assurances !  Amid  all  the  sorrow 
that  I  felt,  while  kneeling  by  his  dying  bed,  how  did 
my  heart  swell  with  undefinable  pleasure,  as  he  laid 
his  hand,  already  chilled  by  death,  upon  my  head,  gave 
me  his  parting  blessing,  and  said  that  his  son  would 
love  me  I  Mistaken  assurance !  ah,  why  did  I  fondly 
trust  it  ?  Were  I  now  free ! — ^free ! — ^would  I  then  have 
the  knot  untied  that  makes  me  his  for  life  7  Not  for  a 
world  like  this!  No,  he  is  mine  and  I  am  his;  by  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  we  ore  ont.    He  mutt  sometimes 
be  at  home ;  and  an  occasional  hour  in  his  society,  will 
be  a  dearer  bliss  than  aught  this  world  can  bestow  be- 
side.   His  father's  blessing  is  stilf  :f^arm  at  my  heart  I 
I  still  feel  his  hand  on  my  head !  Let  me  act  as  he  trust- 
ed  I  should  act,  and  all  may  yet  be  well !  Duties  are 
mine— and  thine,  heavenly  Father,  are  results.    Over- 
look my  infirmities,  forgive  all  that  needs  forgiveness, 
sustain  my  weakness,  and  guide  me  by  thine  unerring 
wisdom."    She  fell  on  her  knees  to  continue  her  suppli- 
cations, and  pour  out  her  full  soul  before  her  Father  in 
heavenr ;  and  when  she  arose,  her  heart,  if  not  happy, 
was  calm ;  her  brow,  if  not  cheerful,  was  serene. 

Frederic  Westbury  was  an  only  child.  He  never 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  maternal  instruction,  im- 
pressed on  the  heart  by  maternal  tenderness — fbr  his 
mother  died  before  he  was  three  years  old,  and  all  re- 
collection of  her  had  faded  from  his  memory.  Judge 
Westbury  was  one  of  the  most  amiable,  one  of  the  best 
of  men ;  but  with  regard  to  the  management  of  his  son, 
he  was  too  much  like  the  venerable  Israelilish  priest. 
His  son,  like  other  sons,  often  did  that  which  was  wrong, 
'  and  he  restrained  him  not'  He  was  neither  negligent 
in  teaching,  nor  in  warning ;  but  instruction  and  disci- 
pfine  did  not,  as  they  ever  should  do,  go  hand-in-hand ; 
and  for  want  of  this  discipline,  Frederic  grew  up  with 
passions  uncontrolled — with  a  will  unsulxlucd.  He  re- 
ceived a  finished  education,  and  his  mind,  which  was  of 
a  high  order,  was  richly  stored  with  knowledge.  His 
pride  of  character  was  great,  and  he  looked  down  wifh 
contempt  on  all  that  was  dishonorable  or  vicious.  He 
had  a  chivalroivs  generosity,  and  a  frankness  of  dispo* 
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flition  that  led  him  to  detest  concealment  or  deceit.  He 
loved  or  hated  with  his  whole  aoul.  In  person  he  was 
elegant ;  his  coontenanoe  was  marked  with  high  intel- 
lect and  strong  feeling ;  and  he  had  the  bearing  of  a 
prince.  Such  was  Frederic  Westbury  at  the  age  of 
four-and-twenty. 

About  a  year  before  his  marriage,  Frederic  became 
acquainted  with  Maria  Eldon,  a  young  lady  of  great 
beauty  of  person,  and  fascination  of  manner,  who  at 
once  enslaved  his  affections.    But  against  Miss  EUdon, 
Judge  Westbury  had  conceived  a  prejudice,  and  for 
once  in  his  life  was  vbitinate  in  refusing  to  indulge  his 
son  in  the  wish  of  his  heart    He  foresaw,  or  thought 
he  did  so,  the  utter  ruin  of  that  son's  happiness,  should 
he  so  ally  himself.    He  had  selected  a  wife  for  his  son, 
a  daughter-in-law  for  himself,  more  to  his  own  taste. 
Julia  Horton  was  possessed  of  all  that  he  thought  valua^ 
ble  or  fascinating  in  woman.    Possibly  Frederic  might 
have  thought  so  too,  had  he  known  her,  ere  his  heart 
was  in  possession  of  another ;  but  being  pointed  out  to 
him  as  the  one  to  whom  he  must  transfer  his  affections, 
he  looked  on  her  with  aversion  as  the  chief  obstacle  to 
the  realization  of  his  wishes.-   Julia  was  bom,  and  had 
been  educated,  in  a  place  remote  from  JudgeWestbury's 
residence;  but  from  her  infancy  heliad  seen  her  from 
time  to  time,  as  business  led  him  into  that  part  of  the 
country  in  whicli  her  parents  resided.    In  her  childhood 
she  entwined  herself  around  the  heart  of  the  Judge;  and 
from  that  period  he  had  looked  on  her  as  the  future  wife 
of  his  son.  His  views  and  wishes,  however,  were  strictly 
confined  to  his  own  breast,  until,  to  his  dismay,  he  found 
that  his  son's  affections  were  entangled.  This  discovery 
was  no  sooner  made  than  he  wroto  a  pressing  letter  to 
Julia,  who  was  now  an  orphan,  to  come  and  make  him 
a  visit  of  a  few  weeks.    The  reason  he  gave  for  inviting 
her  was,  that  his  health  was  rapidly  declining,  (which 
was  indeed  too  true,)  and  he  felt  that  her  society  would 
be  a  solace  to  his  heart.   Julia  came ;  she  saw  Frederic ; 
heard  his  enlightened  conversation ;  observed  his  po- 
lished manners ;  remarked  the  lofty  tone  of  his  feelings ; 
and  giving  the  reins  to  her  fancy,  without  consulting 
reason  or  prudence,  she  loved  him.    Too  late  for  her 
security,  but  too  soon  for  her  peace,  she  learned  that  he 
lovod  another.  Dreading  lest  she  should  betray  her  folly 
to  Uie  object  of  her  unsought  affection,  she  wished  im- 
mediately to  return  to  her  native  place.    But  to  this 
Judge  Westbury  would  not  listen.    He  soon  discovered 
the  state  of  her  feelings,  and  it  gave  him  unmingled  sa- 
tisfaction.  It  augured  well  for  tlie  success  of  his  dearest 
earthly  hope ;  and  as  his  strength  was  rapidly  declining, 
consumption  having  fastened  her  deadly  fangs  upon  him, 
to  hasten  him  to  the  grave,  he  gave  his  whole  mind  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  design.    At  first  his  son  lis- 
tened to  the  subject  with  undisguised  impatience ;  but 
liis  feelings  softened  as  he  saw  his  fiithcr  sinking  to  the 
tomb ;  and,  in  an  unguarded  hour,  he  promised  him 
that  he  would  make  Julia  his  wife.    Judge  Westbury 
next  exerted  himself  to  obtain  a  promise  from  Julia  that 
she  would  accept  the  hand  of  his  son ;  and  ho  rested 
not  until  they  had  mutually  plighted  their  faith  at  his 
bed-side.  To  Frederic  this  was  a  moment  of  unmingled 
misery.    He  saw  that  his  father  was  dying,  and  felt 
'^  llimself  constrained  to  promise  his  hand  to  one  woman, 
' .  while  his  heart  was  in  possession  of  another. 

*  Julia's  emotions  were  of  the  most  conflicting  charac- 


ter. To  be  the  plighted  bride  of  the  msn  she  loredi 
made  her  heart  throb  with  joy,  and  her  &ith  in  hii  &• 
ther's  assurance  that  she  would  win  his  aflectknu,  n»> 
tained  her  hope,  that  his  prediction  would  be  Tcrilted. 
Yet  when  she  marked  the  countenance  of  her  fotore 
husband,  her  heart  sank  within  her.  She  eoaU  not 
flatter  herself  into  the  belief  that  its  unmin^  gloom 
arose  solely  from  grief  at  the  approaching  death  of  hii 
fiither.  She  felt  that  he  was  making  a  saciifiee  of  his 
fondest  wishes  at  the  shrine  of  filial  duty. 

Judge  Westbury  died ;  and  with  shnosthis  parting 
breath,  he  pronounced  a  blessmg  upon  Jolia  as  his 
daughter— the  wife  of  his  son — most  solemnlf  repeating 
his  conviction  that  she  would  soon  secure  the  heart  of 
her  husband ! 

Immediately  on  the  decease  of  her  friend  and  iatKer, 
Julia  returned  home,  and  in  three  months  Frederic  fol' 
lowed  her  to  fulfil  his  promise.  He  was  wretched,  and 
would  have  given  a  worid,  had  he  posseased  it,  to  be 
free  from  his  engagement  But  that  eould  never  b& 
His  word  had  been  given  to  his  &ther,  and  most  be  reli- 
giously redeemed.  "  I  will  make  her  my  wife,**  thougbi 
he ;  '*  I  promised  my  father  that  I  would.  Thank  heareo, 
I  never  promised  him  that  I  would  love  her!'*  Repog- 
nant  as  such  an  union  was  to  his  feelings,  he  was  reallf 
impatient  to  have  it  completed ;  for  as  hia  idea  of  his 
duty  and  obligation  went  not  beyond  the  bare  act  of 
making  her  his  wife,  he  felt  that,  that  onoe  done,  be 
should  be  comparatively  a  free  man. 

"  I  am  come,"  said  he  to  Julia,  "  to  fulfil  my  engagfr 
ment.    Will  you  name  a  day  for  the  ceremoDyr 

His  coimtenance  was  so  gloomy,  his  maoners » 
cold — ^so  utterly  destitute  of  tenderness  or  kindly  bal- 
ing, that  something  like  terror  seized  Jidis'a  heart;  and 
without  making  any  reply,  she  burst  into  tears. 

"Why  these  tears.  Miss  Horton?"  said  be.  "Our 
mutual  promise  was  given  to  my  father;  it  is  lit  ve  re- 
deem it." 

"  No  particular  time  was  specified,"  said  Jaliatiinidly, 
and  with  a  faltering  voice.  "Is  so  much  haste  dc«** 
sary?" 

"My  father  wished  that  no  unnecessary  delay  shooW 
be  made,"  said  Frederic,  "  and  I  cart  see  no  reasoe 
why  we  should  not  as  well  be  married  now,  as  at  any 
future  period.  If  you  consult  my  wishes,  yoa  ^^ 
name  an  early  day." 

The  day  was  fixed,  and  at  length  arrived,  preseai- 
ing  the  singular  anomaly  of  a  man  eagerly  hasteaiug 
to  the  altar,  to  utter  vows  from  which  his  heart  re- 
coiled, and  a  woman  going  to  it  with  trembling  and 
reluctance,  though  about  to  be  united  to  him  who  pos- 
sessed her  undivided  aflections. 

The  wedding  ceremony  over,  Mr.  Westbury  immedi- 
ately took  his  bride  to  his  elegantly  furnished  hoo«; 
threw  it  open  for  a  week,  to  receive  bridal  risitt;  ^ 
then  gladly  obeyed  a  summons  to  New  York,  toatlew 
to  some  afiairs  of  importance.  On  leaving  home, » 
felt  as  if  released  from  bondage.  A  sense  of  propn^ 
had  constrained  him  to  pay  some  little  attention  to^ 
bride,  and  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  bis  frieu* 
with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  at  least;  whfle  those  Tfl7 
congratulations  congealed  his  heart,  by  bringing  to n»i^ 
the  ties  he  had  formed  with  one  ho  couW  not  lo?e^ 
the  impossibility  of  his  forming  them  with  the  one  whoai 
ho  idolized.    When  he  had  been  absent  abont  ten  day^ 
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lie  aiaiied  himaelf  of  an  opportmiity  to  send  a  verbal 

menBge  to  his  wife,  informing  her  that  he  was  well, 

•od  ihonld  probably  be  at  home  in  the  course  of  two 

veeks;  bat  when  that  period  was  drawing  toward  a 

doM,  his  bosiness  was  not  completed,  and  as  home  was 

(he  lost  place  he  wished  to  visit,  he  resolved  to  protract 

his  absence,  so  long  as  he  had  a  reasonable  excuse.    *'  I 

most  wiite,  and  inform  her  of  the  change  in  my  plan," 

(iioagfat  he, "  decency  demands  it,  yet  how  can  1  writo? 

M7  dear  Julia  !*Hny  dear  wife !    No  such  thing— she 

is  not  dear  to  me ! 

<  Ce  ccrar  an  moins,  diffidle  ft  domter, 
Re  pent  aimer  dJ  par  ordre  d*un  p6ro, 
m  par  raJeon.* 

She  is  ffly  wile— she  is  Mrs.  Westbury — she  is  mis- 
tnssof  my  house,  and  must  share  my  fortune — ^let  that 
nffiee  her !    It  must  have  been  for  these  that  she  mar- 
ried ok.   A  name !  a  fortune !  an  elegant  establishment! 
Mean!  ambitious!  heartless!    Thou,  Maria— bright, 
beaotilbl,  and  tender — thou  wouldest  have  married  me 
for  myself!    Alas,  I  am  undone!    O,  my  father!" 
Under  the  infiaenoe  of  feelings  like  these,  he  wrote  the 
laconic  epistle  which  cost  his  bride  so  many  bitter  tear& 
It  was  at  the  close  of  about  two  weeks  from  this,  that 
Julia  was  sitting  one  evening  in  her  parlor,  dividing  the 
time  betwixt  her  work  and  a  book,  when  the  door-bell 
nog,  and  a  minute  after  the  parlor  door  opened,  and  Mr. 
Wesibory  entered.    With  sparkling  eyes  and  glowing 
cheeks,  she  sprang  forward,  her  hand  half  extended  to 
meet  his— bat  his  ceremonious  bow,  and  cold  "good 
erening  Mrs.  Westbury,**  recalled  her  recollection ;  and 
Karcely  able  to  reply  to  his  civility,  she  sank  back  on 
herdiair.   She  thought  she  was  prepared  to  see  him 
eoU  and  distantn-tfaought  she  expected  it— but  she  had 
Mmd  herseiC  Notwithstanding  all  her  bitter  rumina- 
tions on  her  husband's  indifference  toward  her,  there  had 
been  a  little  under  current  of  hope,  playing  at  the  bot- 
tom of  her  heart,  and  telling  her  he  might  return  more 
confial  than  he  went.    His  cold  salutetion,  and  colder 
eye,  sent  her  to  her  seat,  disappointed,  sick  at  heart, 
and  nearly  fiunting.    In  a  minute,  however,  she  reco- 
vered her  self-possession,  and  made  those  inquiries  con- 
ceming  his  health  aqd  journey,  that  propriety  dicteted. 
In  ^te  of  himself  she  succeeded  in  some  degree  in 
dnwing  him  out.    She  was  gentle,  modest,  and  unob- 
I'^Wfe-Huid  good  sense  and  propriety  were  conspicuous 
in  all  she  said.    Beside,  she  looked  very  pretty.    Her 
fignie,  though  rather  below  the  medium  size,  was  very 
^  her  hand  and  foot  of  unrivalled  beauty.    She  was 
^^esMd  with  great  simplicity,  but  good  tasto  was  be- 
tnyed  in  every  thing  about  her  person.    She  wore  her 
dres^  too,  with  a  peculiar  grace,  equally  remote  from 
!*ecisbn  and  negligence.    Her  features  were  regular, 
nod  her  eomplezion  delicate  ;  but  the  greatest  attraction 
of  her  face,  was  the  duality  and  truth  with  which  it 
expressed  every  feelingof  the  heart.    WhenBir.  West- 
boy  fint  entered  the  parlor,  an  observer  mi^t  have 
pfonoonced  her  beautiful ;  but  the  bright  glow  of  tran- 
■ieot  joy  that  then  kindled  her  cheek,  had  faded  away, 
nnd  left  her  pale — so  pale,  that  Mr.  Westbury  inquired, 
even  with  some  little  appearand  of  interest,  '*  whether 
her  health  was  as  good  as  usual?"    Her  voice,  which 
vas  always  soft  and  melodious,  was  even  softer  and 
"veeter  than  usual,  as  she  answered  "  that  it  was." 
Ur.  WcaUMiry  ai  length  went  so  far  as  to  make  some 


inquiries  relative  to  her  occupations  during  his  absence, 
whether  she  had  called  on  the  new  bride,  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham, and  other  questions  of  similar  consequence. 
For  the  time  he  forgot  Maria  Eldon ;  was  half  uncon- 
scious that  Julia  was  his  wife — and  viewing  her  only  as 
a  companion,  he  passed  an  hour  or  two  very  comfort- 
ably. 

One  day  when  Mr.  Westbury  came  in  to  dinner,  Julia 
handed  him  a  card  of  coropHmente  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brooks,  who  were  about  giving  a  splendid  party. 

'*I  have  returned  no  answer,**  said  Julia,  "not  know- 
ing whether  you  would  wish  to  aocept  the  invitetion  or 
noL'* 

"  For  yourself,  you  can  do  as  you  please,  Mrs.  West- 
bury— but  I  shall  certainly  attend  iL** 

"I  am  quite  indifferent  about  the  party,'*  said  Julio, 
'*as  such  scenes  aifi>rd  me  little  pleasure ;  but  should 
be  pleased  to  do  as  you  think  propeiv-as  you  think 
best.*'  Her  voice  trembled  a  little,  as  she  spoke ;  for 
she  had  not  yet  become  sufficiently  accustomed  to  Mr. 
Westbury's  hrusque  manner  toward  herself,  to  hear  it 
with  perfect  firmness.  "  I  should  think  it  very  suiteble 
that  you  pay  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks  this  attention,**  Mr. 
Westbury  replied. 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject,  and  Julia 
returned  an  answer  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  her  hus- 
band. 

The  evening  to  visit  Mrs.  Brooks  at  length  arrived, 
and  Julia  repaired  to  her  chamber  to  dress  for  the  occa- 
sion. To  render  herself  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  her 
husband  was  the  sole  wish  of  her  heart,  but  how  to  do 
this  was  the  question.  She  would  have  given  the  world 
to  know  his  teste,  his  favorite  colors,  and  other  tri£es 
of  the  like  nature— but  of  thete  she  was  completely  ig- 
norant, and  must  therefore  be  guided  by  her  own  fancy. 
"Simplicity,"  thought  she— '* simplicity  is  the  surest 
way ;  for  it  never  disgusts— never  ofiends,  if  it  does  not 
captivate."  Accordingly,  she  arrayed  herself  in  a  plain 
white  satin — and  over  her  shoulders  was  thrown  a  white 
blond  mantle,  with  an  azure  border,  while  a  girdle  of 
the  same  hue  encircled  her  waisL  Her  toilet  completed, 
Julia  descended  to  the  parlor,  her  shawl  and  calash 
in  her  hand.  Mr.  Westbury  was  waiting  for  her,  and 
just  casting  his  eyes  over  her  person,  he  said — **  If  you 
are  ready,  Mrs.  Westbury,  we  will  go  immediately,  as 
it  is  now  late."  Most  of  the  gueste  were  already  as- 
sembled when  they  arrived  at  the  mansion  opened  for 
their  reception,  and  it  was  not  quite  easy  to  got  ac- 
cess to  the  lady  of  the  house,  to  make  their  compliments. 
This  important  duty,  however,  was  at  length  happily 
accomplished,  and  Mr.  Westbury's  next  effort  was  to 
obtain  a  seat  for  his  wife.  She  would  have  preferred 
reteining  his  arm,  at  least  for  a  while,  as  few  persons 
present  were  known  to  her,  and  she  felt  somewhat  em- 
barrassed and  confused ;  but  she  durst  not  say  so,  as, 
from  her  husband's  manner,  she  saw  that  he  wished  to 
be  free  from  such  attendance.  In  such  matters  the  heart 
of  a  delicate  and  sensitive  woman  seldom  deceives  her. 
Is  it  that  her  instincte  are  superior  to  those  of  men  ? 

Julia  had  been  seated  but  a  short  time  before  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cunningham  approached  her,  and  entered  into  a 
lively  conversation.  This  was  a  great  relief  to  Julia, 
who  could  havt  wept  at  her  solitary  and  neglected  situa- 
tion, alone,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd.    Mrs.  Cunningham 
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was  in  fine  spirits,  and  her  husband  appeared  the  hap- 
piest of  the  happy.  Not  that  he  appmred  particularly 
to  enjoy  society — but  bis  blooming  wife  was  by  his  side, 
and  his  eyes  rested  on  her  with  looks  of  the  tenderest 
love — ^wbile  the  sound  of  her  Toice  seemed  constantly 
to  awaken  a  thrill  of  pleasure  in  his  heart.  After  con- 
versing with  Julia  awhile,  Mr&  Cunningham  said — 
"Do  you  prefer  sitting  to  walking,  Mrs.  Westbury  7 
Pray  take  my  arm,  and  move  about  with  us  a  little — ^tt 
looks  so  dull  for  a  person  to  sit  through  a  party." 

Julia  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and  was  soon  drawn 
away  from  herself,  in  listening  to  the  lively  rattle  of  her 
companion,  who,  although  only  a  resident  of  a  few 
weeks  in  the  city,  seemed  already  acquainted  with  all 
the  gentlemen,  and  half  the  ladies  present  An  hour 
had  been  passed  in  this  manner,  and  in  partaking  of  the 
Yarious  refreshments  that  were  provided — to  which 
Julia  did  little  honor,  though  this  was  of  no  conse- 
quence, as  Mrs.  Cunningham  amply  made  up  all  her 
deficiencies  of  this  kind — when  the  sound  of  music  in 
another  room  attracted  their  attention.  Julia  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  music,  and  as  their  present  situation, 
amid  the  confusion  of  tongues,  was  very  unfavorable 
for  its  enjoyment,  Mr.  Cunningham  proposed  that  they 
should  endeavor  to  make  their  way  to  the  music  room. 
After  considerable  detention,  they  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing their  object,  so  far  at  least  as  togetfairly  within 
the  door.  Considering  the  number  of  persons  present, 
and  how  few  there  are  that  do  not  prefer  the  music  of 
their  own  tongues  to  any  other  melody,  the  room  was 
romarkably  still— a  compliment  deserved  by  the  young 
lady  who  sat  to  the  piano,  who  played  and  sang  with 
great  skill  and  feeling.  Julia's  attention  was  soon  at- 
tracted to  her  husband,  who  was  standing  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  room,  leaning  against  the  wall,  his  arms 
folded  across  his  breast,  his  eyes  restini^on  the  performer 
with  an  expression  of  warm  admiration,  while  a  deep 
shade  of  melancholy  was  cast  over  his  features.  Julia's 
heart  beat  tumultuously.  "  Is  it  the  music,"  thought 
die,  '^  or  the  musician  that  thua  rivets  his  attention  ? 
Would  I  knew  who  it  is  that  plays  and  sings  so  sweet- 
ly!" She  did  not  remain  long  in  doubt.  The  song 
finished,  all  voices  were  warm  ui  its  praise. 

'*  How  delightfully  Miss  Eldon  plajrs !  and  with  what 
feeling  she  sings!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cunningham.  "  I 
never  listened  to  a  sweeter  voice !" 

The  blood  rushed  to  Julia's  head,  and  back  again  to 
her  heart,  like  a  torrent ;  a  vertigo  seized  her ;  and  all 
the  objects  before  her,  were,  for  a  moment,  an  indistinct, 
whirling  mass.  But  she  did  not  faint ;  she  did  not  even 
betray  her  feelings,  though  she  took  the  first  opportunity 
to  leave  the  room,  and  obtain  a  seat  For  a  long  time 
die  was  unconscious  of  all  that  was  passing  around  her ; 
she  could  not  even  think — she  only  felt  Her  husband's 
voice  was  the  first  thing  that  aroused  her  attention. 
He  was  standing  near  her  with  another  gentleman ;  but 
it  was  evident  that  neither  of  them  were  aware  of  her 
proximity.  * 

"  Mrs.  Brooks  looks  uncommonly  well  to-night,"  said 
Mr.  Westbury's  companion ;  *'  her  dress  is  peculiarly 
becoming." 

"  It  would  be,"  said  Mr.  Westbury,  "  were  it  not  for 
those  blue  ribbands ;  but  I  can  think  no  lady  looks  well 
wtko  has  any  of  that  odious  color  about  her." 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate  colors  in 


the  world,"  said  the  other  gentleman*  '''Iwoodef  at 
your  taste." 

'*  It  does  finely  in  its  place,"  said  Mr.  Westbury— 
« that  is — ^in  the  heavens  above  our  heads— bat  nerer 
about  the  pertfon  of  a  lady." 

Julia  wished  her  mantle  and  her  girdle  in  Africa— 
"Yet  why  7"  thought  she.  "I  dare  say  he  is  ignorant 
that  I  have  any  of  the  color  he  so  much  dislikes^  aboat 
me!  His  heart  belongs  to  another,  and  he  cares oo(— 
minds  not,  how  she  is  dad  whom  he  calls  wife." 

Mr.  Westbury  and  his  friend  now  moved  to  another 
part  of  the  room,  and  it  was  as  much  as  Julia  ooold  do, 
to  answer  with  propriety  the  few  remarks  thatapasiog 
acquaintance  now  and  then  made  to  her.  At  length 
the  company  began  to  disperse,  and  presently  Julia  sav 
Mr.  Westbury  leading  Miss  Eldon  from  the  room.  His 
head  was  inclined  toward  her ;  a  bright  hectic  spot  vu 
on  his  cheek,  and  he  was  speaiking  to  her  in  the  sofust 
tone,  as  they  passed  near  where  Julia  was  sttinf  .  Miss 
Eidon's  eyes  were  raised  to  his  face,  while  her  coacte* 
nance  wore  a  mingled  expression  of  pain  and  pleasure. 
Julia  had  just  time  enough  to  remark  all  this,  ere  they 
led  the  room.  "  O,  that  I  were  away !"  thooght  she- 
"that  I  were  at  home !— that  I  were— in  my  pave!'' 
She  sat  perfectly  still-^perfectly  unconscious  of  all  that 
was  going  forward,  until  Mr.  Westbury  came  to  her,  in- 
quiring "whether  she  meant  to  be  the  Ust  totake  leave?" 
Julia  mechanically  arose,  mechanically  made  ber  part- 
ing compliments  to  Mrs.  Brooks— and  scarcely  knew 
any  thing  till  she  arrived  at  her  own  door.  Just  toudh 
tng  her  husband's  hand,  she  sprung  from  the  eaniage, 
and  flew  to  her  chamber.  For  a  while  she  walked  the 
floor  in  an  agony  of  feeling.  The  constraim  uader 
which  she  had  labored,  served  but  to  increase  theTio- 
lence  of  her  emotion,  now  that  she  was  free  to  iadoiie 
it    "O,  why  did  I  attend  this  party  7"  atleogththoogfat 

she— "O,  what  have  I  not  sufifered !"  After  a  while, 
however,  her  reason  began  to  operate.  "  What  have  i 
seen,  that  I  ought  not  to  have  expected?"  she  asked 
herself.  "What  havel  learned  that Iki^w  not beforel 
except,"  she  added,  "  a  trifling  fiict  concerning  my  has* 
band's  taste."  Julia  thought  long  and  deeply;  hcf 
spirits  became  calm;  she  renewed  former  resolutioos; 
looked  to  heaven  for  wisdom  to  guide,  and  strength  to 
sustain  her — and  casting  aside  the  mantle,  which  vnw 
henceforth  be  useless  to  her,  she  instinctively  threw  & 
shawl  over  her  shoulders  to  conceal  the  unlucky  ginile, 
and,  though  the  hour  was  late,  descended  to  the  parior* 
Mr.  Westbury  was  sitting  by  a  table,  leaning  his  heid 
on  his  hand.  It  was  not  easy  for  Julia  to  address  him 
on  any  subject  not  too  exciting  toherfeeling^-^  ^ 
more  difficult  perfealy  to  command  her  voice,  thatiu 
tones  might  be  those  of  ease  and  cheerfubess;  yet  she 
succeeded  in  doing  both.  The  question  she  asked,  led 
Mr.  Westbury  to  kx>k  up,  and  he  was  struck  by  the 
death-like  paleness  on  her  cheek.  Julia  could  by  as 
effort  control  her  voiee ;  she  could  in  a  degree  sobdoe 
her  feelings ;  but  she  oouM  not  command  theezpresi<'& 
of  her  countenance— eould  not  bid  the  bkxxl  visit  or 
recede  from  her  cheeks  at  her  wilL  She  knew  xM,  m- 
deed,  that  at  this  time  die  was  pale;  her  ovn  face  was 
the  last  thing  in  her  mind.  Mr.  Westbury  W J» 
sooner  answered  her  question,  than  he  added—"  i^^ 
had  better  retire,  Mia.  Westbury.  You  look  as  if  the 
fatigues  of  the  evening  had  been  .too  much  for  yea*" 
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**Ftiigttu  fii  tbe  erening!— yffontM  rather,"  thought 
Jalia;  bat  thanking  him  for  his  ^'kiDd"  advice,  she 
inmiediaidy  retreated  to  herdiamber. 

Until  this  evening,  Mr.  Westbiiry  had  scarcely  teen 
Blks  Eldott  since  his  marrisge.  He  had  avoided  seeing 
Ker,  being  consdous  that  she  retained  her  full  power 
OTer  his  heart ;  and  his  sense  of  rectitude  forbade  his 
isdulging  a  passion  for  one  woman,  while  the  husband 
of  another.  Miss  Eldon  suspected  this,  and  felt  piqued 
at  his  power  over  hinselC  Her  heart  fluttered  with 
tttirfaction  when  she  saw  him  enter  Mrs.  Brooks's 
dnwiog'ioom ;  and  she  resolved  to  ascertain  whether 
her  influence  over  his  affections  were  diminislied.  She 
was  mortified  and  chagrined,  that  even  here  he  kept 
aloof  from  her,  giving  her  only  a  passing  bow,  as  he 
walked  to  another  part  of  the  room.  It  was  with  unu- 
snal  pleasure  that  she  complied  with  a  request  to  sit  to 
the  piano,  for  she  well  knew  the  power  of  music— «/ 
ktrtmummic  over  his  heart  Never  before  had  she 
touched  the  keys  with  so  much  interesL  She  did  her 
bett— tiiat  best  was  pre-eminently  good — and  she  soon 
found  that  she  had  fixed  the  attention  of  him  whom 
alone  she  cared  to  please.  After  singing  one  or  two 
modem  soogs,  she  began  one  that  she  had  learned  at 
Mr.  Westbory's  request,  at  the  period  when  he  used  to 
visit  her  afanoet  daily.  ItwasBums's  ''Ye  banks  and 
bnesO*  bonnie  Doon,"  and  was  with  him  a  great  favor- 
ite.  When  Miss  Eldon  came  to  the  lines-— 

'*Thoa  mind'fll  me  of  departed  joys. 
Departed,  nerer  co  return"— 

abe  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  and  in  an  instant  he 
forgot  every  thuig  but  herself.  "Her  happiness  is  sa- 
crificed as  well  as  nay  own,"  thought  he ;  and  leaning  his 
kead  against  the  wall  of  the  room,  he  gave  himself  up, 
iot  the  time,  to  love  and  melancholy.  The  song' con- 
cluded, however,  be  r^ained  some  control  over  his 
fieeliogs,  and  still  kept  at  a  distance  from  her ;  nay — 
conquered  himself,  so  far  as  to  repair  to  the  drawing- 
room,  to  escape  from  her  dangerous  vicinity.  He  saw 
her  not  again  until  she  was  equipped  for  her  departure. 
Then  she  contrived  to  get  near  him,  and  threw  so  much 
sweetness  and  melancholy  into  her  voice,  as  she  said 
''good  night,  Mr.  Westbury,"  that  he  was  instantly  dis- 
vmed— and  drawing  her  arm  within  his,  conducted  her 
from  the  room« 

"How,"  said  he,  in  a  low  and  tremulous  tone,  "  how, 
^laria,  could  you  sing  iktU  tcng,  to  harrow  up  my  feel- 
■ogs?  Time  was,  when  to  be  near  thee — to  listen  to 
thee,  was  my  felicity ;  but  now,  duty  forbids  that  I 
indulge  in  the  dangerous  delight.'* 

Miss  Eldon  replied  not — ^but  raised  her  eyes  to  his 
£ice,  while  she  repressed  a  half-drawn  sigh.  Not  an.o- 
ther  word  was  uttered  until  they  exchanged  **  adieus" 
>1  her  carriage  door. 

Two  or  three  weeks  passed  away  without  the  occur- 
rence of  any  incident  calculated  to  excite  peculiar  unea- 
*<Mas  in  the  heart  of  Julia.  True,  her  husband  was 
ttin  the  cold,  the  ceremonious,  and  occasionally  the 
tbnipt  Mr.  Westbory ;  he  passed  but  little  even  of  his 
leunre  time  at  home ;  and  she'  had  never  met  his  eye 
when  it  expressed  pleasure,  or  even  approbation.  But 
^  did  not  grow  more  cold— more  ceremonious ;  the 
tme  he  passed  at  his  own  fireside,  rather  increased 
than  diminished— and  for  all  this  she  was  thankful 


Her  efforts  to  please  were  unceasing.  Her  house  was 
kept  in  perfect  order,  and  every  thing  was  done  in  time, 
and  well  done.  Good  taste  and  good  judgment  were 
displayed  in  every  arrangement.  Her  table  was  always 
spread  with  great  care,  and  if  her  husband  partook  of 
any  dish  with  peculiar  relish,  she  was  careful  to  have  it 
repeated,  but  at  such  intervals  as  to  gratify  rather  than 
cloy  the  appetite.  In  her  dress  she  was  peculiarly  neat 
and  simple,  carefully  avoiding  every  article  of  apparel 
that  was  tinetured  with  the  "  odious  color."  She  had 
naturally  a  fine  mind,  which  had  had  tbe  advantage  of 
high  cultivation ;  and  without  being  obtrusive,  or  ahn- 
ing  at  display,  she  strove  to  be  entertaining  and  com- 
panionable. Above  all,  she  constantly  endeavored  to 
maintain  a  placid,  if  not  a  cheerful  brow,  knowing  that 
nothing  is  so  repulsive  as  a  discontented,  frowning  face. 
She  felt  that  nothing  was  unimportant  that  might  either 
please  or  displease  her  husband ;  hb  heart  was  the  prise 
she  was  endeavoring  to  win ;  and  the  happiness  of  her 
life  depended  on  the  sentiments  he  should  ultimately 
entertain  toward  her.  Every  thing  she  did  was  done 
not  only  properly,  but  gracefully ;  and  though  she  never 
wearied  in  her  efforts,  she  would  oftentimes  sigh  that 
they  were  so  unsuccessful.  She  sometimes  feared  that 
her  very  anxiety  to  please,  blinded  her  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  doing  so ;  and  would  often  repeat  with  a 
sig^  after  some  new,  and  apparently  useless  effort — 
**  Je  le  aerrlrais  mieux,  el  je  l*euB»e  ahn6  mohu.*' 

The  first  thing  to  disturb  the  kind  of  quiet  that  Julia 
enjoyed,  was  the  prospect  of  another  party.  One 
morning,  while  at  the  breakfast  table,  a  card  was  brought 
in  from  Mr.and  Mrs.'  Parker,  who  were  to  be  "  at  home" 
on  Friday  evening.  After  looking  at  the  card,  Julia 
handed  it  to  Mr.  Westbury  in  silence. 

*'It  will  be  proper  that  we  accept  the  Invitation,"  said 
Mr.  Westbury. 

The  remembrance  of  the  agony  she  endured  at  the 
last  party  she  attended,  caused  Julia's  voice  to  tremble 
a  little,  as  she  said — 

'*  Just  as  you  think  best — ^but  for  my  own  part,  I 
should  seldom  attend  a  party  for  the  sake  of  enjoy, 
ment." 

"If  Mrs.  Westbury  thinks  it  proper  to  immure  her- 
self as  if  in  a  convent,  she  can,"  said  Mr.  Westbory ; 
"for  myself,  I  feel  that  society  has  claims  upon  me  that 
I  wish-to  discharge." 

'*  I  will  go  if  you  think  there  would  be  any  impro- 
priety in  my  staying  away,"  said  Julia. 

**  Situated  as  you  are,  I  think  there  would,"  said  Mr. 
Westbury. 

"  Situated  as  I  am !"  thought  Julia ;  "  what  does  he 
mean?  Does  he  refer  to  my  station  in  society  ?  or  does 
he  tear  that  the  world  will  think  me  an  unhappy  wife, 
that  wishes  to  seclude  herself  from  observation  7" 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  Julia  called  on  Mrs. 
Cunningham,  and  found  that  lady  and  her  husband  dis* 
cussing  the  point,  whether  or  not  they  should  attend 
Mrs.  Parker's  party. 

"  Are  you  going,  Mrs.  Westbury  7"  asked  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham. 

"  Yes — Mr.  Westbury  thinks  we  had  better  do  so," 
Julia  replied. 

"Hear  that,  Edward!"  said  Mrs.  Cunnioghara. 
^You  perceive  that  Mr.  Westbury  likes  tliat  hi*  wi|e 
should  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  society." 
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Mr.  Canningham  looked  a  little  hurt,  as  he  said — 
''ray  dear  Lucy,  am  I  not  more  than  wiUing  to  indulge 
you  in  every  thing  that  will  add  to  your  happinees  7  I 
hare  only  been  trying  to  convince  you  how  much  more 
comfortable  we  should  be  by  our  own  fireside,  than  in 
such  a  crowd  as  must  be  encountered  at  Mrs.  Parker's. 
For  myself,  the  society  of  my  wife  is  my  highest  enjoy- 
ment, and  oi  her  conversation  I  never  grow  weary." 

*' Thank  yon  for  the  compliment,  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Cunningham — ^''and  we  will  settle  the  question  at  ano- 
ther time." 

One  of  the  first  persons  Julia  distinguished  amid  the 
company,  as  she  entered  Mrs.  Parker's  drawing-room, 
was  Mrs.  Cunningham,  who  gave  her  a  nod,  and  an 
exulting  smile,  as  much  as  to  say^-'^you  see  I  have 
carried  the  day  1"  Julia  had  endeavored  to  arm  herself 
for  this  evening's  trial,  should  Miss  Eldon  make  one  of 
thc^ company;  and  accordingly  she  was  not  surprised, 
and  not  much  moved,  when  she  saw  her  husband  con- 
versing with  that  young  lady.  She  was  too  delicate  in 
feeling,  too  refined  in  manner,  to  watch  them,  even  long 
enough  to  catch  the  expression  of  Mr.  Westbury's  face ; 
but  resolutely  turning  her  eyes  another  way,  she  endea- 
vored to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  persons  near 
her. 

Mr.  Westbury  had  not  been  in  Mrs.  Parker's  drawing- 
room  half  an  hour,  ere  Mibs  Eldon  contrived  to  place 
herself  in  such  a  situation  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
him  toavoid  addressing  her;  and  thispoint  once  gained, 
to  escape  from  her  was  impracticable.  A  strong  sense 
of  honor  alone  led  him  to  wish  to  escape,  as*  to  be  near 
her  was  to  him  the  most  exquisite  happiness ;  but  the 
greater  the  delight,  the  more  imminent  the  danger ;  of 
Uiis  he  was  sensible,  and  it  was  not  without  some  resist- 
ance that  he  yielded  to  her  fascination.  Could  she  once 
secure  his  attention,  Miss  Eldon  well  knew  how  to  get 
at  bis  heart ;  and  at  those  moments  when  she  was  sure 
that  no  ear  heard,  and  no  eye  observed  her  but  his  own, 
she  let  an  occasional  touch  of  the  penMcroia  mingle  so 
naturally  with  her  half  subdued  sprightliness,  as  to 
awaken,  in  all  their  original  strength,  those  feelings, 
and  those  regrets,  he  was  striving  to  subdue.  For  the 
time  he  forgot  every  thing  but  that  they  mutually  loved, 
and  were  mutually  unhappy.  They  had  been  standing 
together  a  considerable  length  of  time  when  they  were 
joined  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  abruptly  remarked — 

"You  don't  enjoy  yourself  this  evening,  West- 
bury." 

<' What  makes  you  think  so?"  Mr.  Westbury  in- 
quired. 

**  You  look  worn  out,  just  as  I  feel,"  answered  Mr. 
Cunningham.  "How  strange  it  is,"  he  added,  "  that 
married  men  will  ever  suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn 
into  such  crowds !" 

**  Why  not  married  men,  as  well  as  bachelors?"  asked 
Miss  Eldon. 

"Because  they  relinquish  real  happiness  and  comfort, 
for  a  fatiguing  pleasure — ^if  pleasure  it  can  be  called," 
answered  Cunningham.  **  One's  own  hearth  and  one's 
own  wife,  is  the  place,  and  the  society,  for  unalloyed 
enjoyment.    Am  I  not  right,  Westbury  7" 

Miss  Eldon  turned  her  eyes  on  Mr.  Westbury,  as 
she  waited  to  hear  his  answer,  and  an  expression,  com- 
pounded of  curiosity,  contempt,  and  satisfiiction,  met 
his  eye.    It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  remarked  an 


unlovely,  an  unamiable  expressioD  on  her  ooonlemiice. 
He  calmly  replied  to  Mr.  Cunnin^np~ 

"Unquestionably  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life  are 
the  most  pure,  the  most  rational,  that  can  be  eajoyed.*' 

"O,  it  is  strange,"  said  Mr.  Cunninghsm,  ''that  any 
one  can  willingly  exchange  them  for  crowdsd  roosn^ 
and  pestilential  vapors^  such  as  we  are  now  iohaliag! 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in  such  a  oompanjas 
this.  Take  any  dozen,  or  half  dozen  pf  them  by  ibeo- 
selves,  and  you  might  stand  some  chance  to  be  enter- 
tained and  instructed ;  but  bring  them  all  togetberi  and 
each  one  seems  to  think  it  a  duly  to  give  hinaelf  up  to 
frivolity  and  nonsense.  I  doubt  whether  then  hare 
been  a  hundred  sensiUe  words  uttered  here  UHiight, 
except  by  yonder  circle,  of  which  Mii.Weitbiicyseeffli 
to  be  the  centre.  There  seems  to  besomethiof^like 
rational  conversation  tkare/' 

Mr.  Westbury  turned  hie  eyes,  and  saw  that  Julia 
was  surrounded  by  the  eliU  of  the  psrty— who  all 
seemed  to  be  listening  with  pleased  attention  to  a  eoa* 
versation  that  was  evidently  carried  on  between  henelf 
and  Mr.  Eveleth,  a  gentleman  who  was  onifcmlly  ac- 
knowledged  as  one  of  the  fint  in  rank  and  tslent  in  ibe 
city.  For  a  minute  Mr.  Westbury  suflered  hia  eyes  to 
rest  on  JuUa.  Her  cheek  was  suffused  with  the  beau- 
tiful carmine  tint  of  modesty,  and  her  eyes  were  beam- 
ing with  uitellectual  ligfatr— vrhile  over  her  festorei  was 
spread  a  slight  shade  of  care,  as  if  the  hesrt  were  not 
perfectly  at  ease.  "She  certainly  kx)ksvery  veH,** 
was  Mr.  Westbury's  thought ;  and  his  feeling  was  ooe 
of  gratified  pride,  that  she  who  was  ineriubly  his  wife, 
did  not  find  her  proper  level  amongst  the  light,  the  vaiO} 
and  the  frivoktus. 

"You  have  been  delightfully  attentive  to  year  wife, 
thii  evenings  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Cunningbsm  to  her 
husband,  as  soon  as  they  were  seated  in  tbeireaniage 
on  their  way  home. 

"I  am  not  sensible  of  having  neglected  yoa,Laey' 
said  Mr.  Cunningham. 

"No— I  suppose  not;  nor  of  having  been  very  atteo- 

Uve  to  another !" 

"  I  certainly  am  not    To  whom  do  you  allode  V* 

"I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Cunningham,  ••that  Mr. 
Westbury  is  equally  unconscious  of  having  bpd  his  at- 
tention engrossed  by  any  particular  indiridusL" 

"  You  surely  cannot  mean  that  I  was  particularly  at- 
tentive to  Miss  Eldon,  Lucy  7** 

«  O,  how  could  I  mean  so  ?"  said  Mrs.  Conninghaim 
with  a  kind  of  laugh  that  expressed  any  thing  ladicr 
than  pleasure,  or  good  humor.  "1  really  wonder  bo« 
you  came  to  recollea  having  seen  such  a  person  as  Mj« 
Eldon  to-night  I" 

"  Your  psmark  concerning  Westbury  brought  her  to 
my  mind,**  said  Mr.  Cunninghank 

"How  strange!"  said  his  wile.  "Andliowtftr^ 
that  young  lady's  noortification  must  have  been,  thatsbe 
could  not  detain  two  newly  married  gentlemen  near  htf 
for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  at  one  timel  Sen- 
ously,  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  company  must  tow 
thought  that  you  and  Westbury  werestiiring*lw* 
should  do  her  most  homage." 

"  And  seriously,  my  dear  Luey,"  said  Mr.  Cunnii^ 
ham,  taking  the  hand  of  hia  wife,  which  she  rcloctanily 
permitted  him  to  dctein— "seriously,  it  was  merely  ac- 
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ddental  that  I  ^x>ke  to  Miss  Eldon  thiseremng.  There 
is  not  a  person  on  earth  to  whose  society  and  con▼e^ 
ndoo  I  am  more  completely  indifierent— hm)^  take  no 
offence,  love,  where  none  was  meant.  There  is  no  one 
wboM  eonvemtion  can  compensate  me  for  the  loss  of 
yoon;  and  it  is  one  reason  why  I  so  much  dislike  these 
crowdi^  that,  for  a  time,  they  neoessarHy  separate  us 
from  each  other." 

The  foUowing  morning,  Mrs.  Cunningham  called  on 
Mr&  Wcstbory,  who,  at  the  moment  of  her  arrival  hap- 
pened to  be  in  her  chamber-— but  she  instantly  descended 
to  nouTe  her  visitor.  When  Mrs.  Westbury  left  the 
parlor  a  abort  time  prerioos,  her  husband  was  there ; 
but  be  bad  disappeared,  and  she  supposed  he  had  gone 
out.  He  was,  however,  in  the  library,  which  adjoined 
the  pador,  and  the  door  between  the  two  rooms  was  not 
qoite  cloaed.  After  the  compliments  of  the  morning, 
Mn.  Westbury  remarked^ 

**!  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  you  at  Mrs.  Par- 
ker's last  evening." 

"Surprised!  why  so?" 

"  You  recollect  the  conversation  that  took  place  on  the 
subject,  the  morning  I  was  at  your  house?" 

"0,  yes— I  remember  that  Mr.  Cunningham  was 
firing  a  kind  of  dissertation  on  the  superior  pleasures 
of  ooe*8  own  chimney-comer.  Really,  1  widi  he  did 
not  lore  home  quite  so  well — though  I  don't  despair 
of  teaching  htm,  by  and  by,  to  love  society." 

"Can  it  be  possible  that  you  really  regret  your  hus- 
band's attachment  to  home?"  asked  Mrs.  Westbury. 

"  Yes,  oertsinly — ^when  it  interferes  with  my  going 
wL  A  man  and  his  wife  may  surely  enjoy  enough  of 
each  other's  society,  and  yet  see  something  of  the  world. 
At  any  rate,  I  shall  teachNed,  that  I  am  not  to  be  made 
a  reduse  for  any  man !" 

**  Have  you  no  fears,  my  dear  Mrs.  Cunningham," 
said  Mrs.  Westbury,  **  that  your  want  of  conformity  to 
yoor  husband's  taste,  will  lessen  your  Influence  over 
himt" 

"And  of  what  use  is  this  influence,'*  asked  Mrs.  Cun- 
"mgbani,  "unless  it  be  exerted  to  obtain  the  enjoyments 
Ilo?cT" 

**0,  pray  beware,"  said  Mrs.  Westbury,  with  much 
feeling,—**  beware  lest  you  sacrifice  your  happiness  for 
a  chimera !  Beware  how  you  trifle  with  so  invaluable  a 
treasure  as  the  heart  of  a  husband !" 

'*Pho~pho— how  serious  you  are  growing,**  said 
Mrs.  Cunningham.  "  Actually  warning  and  exhorting 
at  twenty  years  of  age !  What  a  preacher  you  will  be, 
hy  the  time  you  are  forty !  But  now  be  honest,  and 
confess  that  you,  yourself,  would  prefer  a  ball  or  a 
party,  to  sitting  alone  here  through  a  stupid  evening 
with  Westbury." 

"Then  to  speak  truth,"  said  Julia,  "I  should  pre- 
fer an  evening  at  home  to  all  the  parties  in  the  world — 
balls  I  never  attend,  and  do  not  think  stupidity  neces- 
Kvy,  even  with  no  other  cQ^I|>anion  than  one's  own 
husband.'* 

"  Then  why  do  yon  attend  parties  if  you  do  not  like 
them?"  ^■ 

''Beeaose  Mr.  Westbury  thinks  it  proper  that  I 
dionld." 

**  And  BO  you  go  to  him,  like  miss  to  her  papa  and 
mamma  to  ask  him  what  you  must  do?"  said  MnkCun- 


ningham,  laughing.  *'  This  is  delightful,  truly !  But 
for  my  part,  I  cannot  see  why  I  have  not  as  good  a  right 
to  expect  Eldward  to  conform  to  my  taste  and  wishes,  as 
he  has  to  expect  me  to  conform  to  his.  And  so  West- 
bury makes  you  go,  whether  you  like  to  or  not  ?" 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Westbury.  **I  never  ex- 
pressed to  him  my  aversion  to  going,  not  wishing  him 
to  feel  as  if  I  were  making  a  great  sacrifice,  in  comply- 
ing with  his  wishes." 

'<  Well,  that  a  pretty,  and  dutiful,  and  delicate,"  said 
MrsL  Cunningham,  laughing  again.  '*  But  I  don't  set 
up  for  a  pattern  wife,  and  if  Edward  and  I  get  along  as 
well  as  people  in  general,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  But  to 
turn  to  something  else.  How  do  you  like  Miss  Eldon  ?** 

*'  I  am  not  at  all  acquainted  with  her,"  said  Julia. 

'*  You  have  met  her  several  times,"  said  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham. 

**  Yes,  but  have  never  conversed  with  her.  Her  Bp« 
pearance  is  greatly  in  her  fovor ;  I  think  h^r  very  beau- 
tiful" 

"She  is  called  so,"  said  Mis.  Cunningham;  *'but 
some  how  I  dont  like  her  looks.  To  tell  the  plain  truth, 
I  can't  endure  her,  she  is  so  vain,  and  artful,  and  self- 
complacent." 

"I  have  not  the  least  acquaintance  with  her,"  repeated 
Julia ;  '*  but  it  were  a  pity  so  lovely  a  face  should  not 
be  accompanied  by  an  amiable  heart.  Are  you  much 
acquainted  with  her  ?" 

"  Not  personally.  Indeed  I  never  conversed  with  her 
for  ten  minutes  in  my  life." 

'*  Then  you  may  be  mistaken  in  thinking  her  vain 
and  artful,"  said  Mrs.  Westbury. 

''O,  I've  seen  enough  to  satisfy  me  fully  asto  that 
point,"  said  Mrs.  Cunningham.  "  When  a  young  lady 
exerts  herself  to  engross  the  attention  of  newly  married 
men,  and  when  she  looks  so  self-satisfied  at  success,  I 
want  nothing  more.  8he  can  have  no  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing— she  must  be  a  coquette  of  the  worst  kind." 

It  was  now  Mrs.  Westbury's  turn  to  change  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  and  simply  remarking^—'*  that  we 
should  be  extremely  careful  how  we  judge  of  character 
hastily" — she  asked  some  question  that  drove  Miss  EU* 
don  from  Mrs.  Cunningham's  mind.  Soon  after  the 
visitor  departed,  and  Julia  returned  to  her  chamber. 

In  the  evening  when  Mr.Westbury  came  in,  be  found 
Julia  reading,  but  she  immediately  laid  down  her  book, 
and  resumed  her  work.  She  thought  it  quite  as  impo- 
lite to  pursue  the  solitary  pleasure  of  reading  while  her 
husband  was  sitting  by,  as  to  have  done  so  with  any 
other  companion  ;  and  she  knew  no  reason  why  be  was 
not  as  much  entitled  to  civility  as  a  stranger,  or  com- 
mon acquaintance.  It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  West- 
bury inquired  **  what  book  had  engaged  her  attention." 
It  was  Dr.  Russel's  Palestine. 

**It  is  a  delightful  work,"  said  JulSa.  '*  I  have  just 
read  an  extract  from  Chateaubriand,  that  I  think  one 
of  the  most  elegant  passages  I  ever  met  with." 

"I  should  like  to  bear  it,"  said  Mr.  Westbury.  Julia 
opened  her  book,  and  the  passage  lost  none  of  its  beauty 
by  her  reading.    She  read  the  following : — 

"  When  you  travel  in  Judea  the  heart ^is  at  first  filled 

with  profound  melancholy.    But  when,  passing  from 

solitude  to  solitude,  boundless  space  opens  before  you, 

I  this  feeling  wears  oiTby  degrees,  and  you  experience  a 
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secret  awe,  which,  so  far  firom  depreasing  the  soul,  im- 
parts life,  and  elevates  the  geniu&  Extraordinary  ap- 
pearances everywhere  proclaim  a  land  teeming  with 
miracles.  The  burning  sun,  the  towering  eagle,  the 
barren  fig-tree,  all  the  poetry,  all  the  pictures  of  Scrip- 
ture are  here.  Every  name  commemorates  a  mystery, 
every  grotto  announces  a  prediction,  every  hill  re-echoes 
the  accents  of  a  prophet.  God  himself  has  spoken  in 
these  regions,  dried  up  rivers,  rent  the  rocks,  and 
opened  the  grave.  The  desert  still  appears  mute  with 
terror,  and  you  would  imagine  that  it  had  never  pre- 
sumed to  interrupt  the  silence,  since  it  heard  the  awful 
voice  of  the  EtemaL" 

Julia  closed  the  volume,  and  Mr.Westbury,  after  be- 
stowing just  praise  on  the  extract  she  had  read,  took  up 
the  work,  and  proposed  to  read  to  her  if  she  would  like 
it.  She  thanked  him,  and  an  hour  was  very  pleasantly 
spent  in  this  manner.  A  little  time  was  occupied  in 
remarking  on  what  had  been  read,  when,  after  a  short 
silence,  Mr.  Westbury  inquired  of  Julia,  "whether 
she  saw  much  of  Mrs.  Cunninghanu" 
•*  Not  a  great  deal,*'  was  Julia's  answer. 
"  She  was  here  (his  morning  V*  said  Mr.  Westbury. 
"  She  was,"  replied  Julia. 

'*  Do  you  intend  to  be  intimate  with  her  7**  inquired 
Mr.  Westbury. 

"I  have  no  intention  about  it;"  said  Julia— "but 
presume  I  never  shall,  as  I  fear  our  views  and  tastes 
will  prove  very  discordant."     . 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  Mr.  West- 
bury. "  I  am  not  prepossessed  in  her  favor,  and  greatly 
doubt  whether  an  intimacy  with  her  would  be  salutary. 
Such  a  person  as  I  conceive  her  to  be,  should  be  nothing 
more  than  an  acquaintance." 

Nothing  more  was  added  on  the  subject,  and  Julia 
wondered,  though  she  did  not  ask,  what  had  given  her 
husband  so  unfavorable  an  impression  of  Mrs.  Cunning- 
ham's character.  The  truth  was,  he  overheard  the  con- 
versation of  the  morning,  which  he  would  have  frankly 
confessed  to  his  wife,  but  for  a  kind  of  delicacy  to  her 
feelings,  as  he  had  heard  her  remarks  as  well  as  those 
of  Mrs.  Cunningham.  He  knew  that  it  was  not  quite 
honorable  to  listen  to  a  conversation  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  parties ;  bat  he  could  not  close  the  library 
door  without  betraying  his  proximity;  he  wished  not 
to  see  Mrs.  Cunningham ;  he  therefore  remained  quiet, 
and  heard  their  whole  colloquy. 

A  few  days  after  this  circumstance  occurred,  an  invi- 
tation to  another  party  was  received.  Mr.  Westbury 
looked  at  the  card   first,  and  handing  it  to  Julia, 

said: 

"  I  would  have  you  aet  your  pleasure  with  regard  to 
accepting  this  invitation." 

"It  will  be  my  pleasure,"  said  Julia,  hesitating  and 
coloring  a  little—"  it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  consult 
yours,*' 

"  I  have  little  choice  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Westbury, 
"  and  if  you  prefer  declining  to  accepting  it,  I  would 
have  you  do  so." 

"  Shall  you  attend  it  7"  asked  Julia,  while  a  shade  of 
anxiety  passed  over  her  features. 

"Certainly  not  unless  you  do,"  Mr.  Westbury  re- 
plied. 

"  Then,"  said  Julia,  "  if  it  be  quite  as  agreeable  to 
you,  I  had  a  thousand  times  rather  spend  it  at  homo, 


alone  with" — she  cheeked   heiseU^   colored  cnmsoBi 
and  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 

The  morning  after  the  levee,  MrB.We8lhury  vss  &• 
vored  with  another  call  from  Mn.  Cunniaghun. 

"Why,  on  earth  were  you  not  at  Mrs.  B — ^"skat 
night?"  asked  she  almost  as  soon  as  die  eoiered  tbe 
house.  "  You  can  imagine  nothing  more  splendid  and 
delightful  than  every  thing  was.*' 

"  You  were  there  then  7"  said  Julia. 

"  Yes,  ceriainl]^— though  I  went  quits  late.  Edwatd 
was  sick  of  a  vi<^ent  head-ache,  and  I  was  oUig^  to 
see  him  safely  in  bed  before  I  could  go;  but  oothiog 
would  have  tempted  me  to  miss  iL" 

"  How  is  Mr.  Cunningham  this  moming?"  Julia  in- 
quired. 

"  Much  better— though  nther  languid,  as  is  usual 
after  such  an  attack.  But  I  came  in  on  an  errand  this 
morning,  and  must  despatch  business  as  I  am  snae- 

what  in  haste.    Mrs.  T is  to  give  aspl«idid  party 

next  week— by  the  way,  have  you  reoeifed  a  card  ydT 

"  I  have  not,"  said  Julia. 

"  Neither  have  I— but  we  both  shalL  I  want  to  pre- 
pare adress  for  the  occasion,  and  came  in  to  look  at  tbe 
one  you  wore  to  Mrs.  Parker's,  as  I  think  of  hariog 
something  like  it 

Mrs.  Westbury  was  about  to  ring  the  bell,  and  \m 
the  dress  brought  for  her  visitor's  inspectioD,  but  Mb. 
Cunningham  stopt  her  by  saying, 

"  No,  no— do  not  send  for  it.  I-et  me  go  with  y«u  to 
your  wardrobe,  I  may  see  something  else  that  I  like. 

Mrs.  Westbury  complied,  and  they  went  up  stain 
together.  Mrs.  Cunningham  was  deli^tfully free ia ex- 
amining the  articles  exposed  to  her  view, and  expressed 
such  warm  admiration  of  many  of  them,  such  an  ardent 
desire  to  possess  the  like,  that  it  was  rather  difficult  to 
forbear  telling  her  they  were  at  her  service.  The  blond 
mantle,  with  a  blue  border,  struck  her  fcncy  pariicalaHf, 
and  Mrs.  Westbury  begged  her  toaccept  it,  Baying"tliat 

she  should  probably  never  wear  it  again,  as  the  cobr 
was  not  a  favorite  with  her  husband." 

Mrs.  Cunningham  hastened  home,  delighted  withbff 
acquisition,  and  immediately  hastened  to  the  chamber, 
to  which  her  husband  was  still  confined  by  indiapoaiiiflai 
to  display  to  him  her  prize. 

«  See  what  a  beautiful  little  affair  that  dear  Mb. 
Westbury  has  given  me,"  she  cried.  "  How  lucky  fcr 
me  that  Mr.  Westbury  don't  like  Wue,  else  I  ahould  nrt 
have  got  it,  I  suppose,  though,  she  could  spare  this,  and 
fifty  other  things,  as  well  as  not.  Why,  Edward,  y« 
don't  know  what  a  delightful  wardrobe  she  has!  Really 
you  must  indulge  me  a  little  more  in  this  way,  I  belien.^ 

"  I  am«ure  no  one  looks  better  dressed  ihanyottneli, 
Lucy,"  said  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  a  languid  voice.     ^ 

"  O,  I  try  to  make  tlie  most  of  every  thing  I  ha«, 
said  Mrs.  Cunningham ;  "  but  reaUy,  Edward,  Mr* 
Westbury  has  twice  as  much  of  all  sorte  of  apparti  a5 
I  have."  , 

"  And  her  husband  has  more  than  four  tiroes  as  iww 
property  as  I  have,"  answered  Mr.  Cunningham. 

"  Supposing  he  has,"  said  his  wife,  "  that  need  n»k-« 
no  difference  in  the  article  of  dress.  And  then  hcrbwrt 
is  so  charmingly  ftumishcd— every  part  of  it !   I  »»5  ** 


her  chamber,  just  now,  and  it  looks  elegantly.  ^^ 
thing  in  it  is  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  kind* 
declare  1  almost  envied  her  so  many  luxuries. 
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-  ''We  nuely  have  every  thing  necessary  to  comfort, 
my  dear  Lacy,"  said  Mr.  Cunningham.  *'  Our  happi- 
ness does  not  depend  on  the  splendor  of  our  furniture, 
but  on  our  affection  for  each  other.  You  would  be  no 
desTcr  to  my  heart,  in  the  paraphernalia  of  a  duchess^ 
ditmottds  sod  all,  than  you  are  in  your  simple  morning 
dress ;  and  I  hope  you  do  not  lore  me  the  less,  for  not 
being  able  to  furnish  my  house  in  the  style  of  Mr. Westp 
baryta." 

''0,  no— of  course  not,*'  said  Mrs.  Cunningham,  in 
a  tone  utterly  devoid  of  all  tenderness  or  feeling ;  "  but 
tkn  1  should  not  love  you  the  less  for  having  beautiful 
things,  I  suppose.  And,  really,  Edward,  I  think  one  of 
the  best  ways  in  which  a  husband  can  show  his  love  to 
his  wife,  is  by  gratifying  her  in  dress,  furniture,  com- 
panj,  and  so-forth.  Talking  about  love  don't  amount 
tomtichai\eraU!*' 

**  He  must  ruin  himself,  then,  to  show  his  love,"  said 
Mr.  Cunningham,  throwing  his  head  back  on  the  easy- 
duur,  with  a  mingled  expression  of  mental  and  bodily 
podo  on  his  features. 

Mn.  Connin^uuD,  however  did  not  look  up  to  mark 
the  expression  of  hia  countenance,  but  half-muttered  in 
reply  to  his  remark^— 

"I  never  knew  a  man  who  was  too  sUngy  to  dress  his 
wife  decently,  fail  to  excuae  himself  on  the  ground  of 
necessity.  How  I  do  detest  to  hear  a  nuin  talk  of  mm, 
if  his  wife  only  asks  for  a  new  pair  of  shoes  t" 

Mr.  Cunningham  was  too  deeply  wounded  to  attempt 
s  reply ;  and  Mrs.  Cunningham,  having  vented  some- 
thing of  her  discontent  in  this  gentle  ebullition,  flirted 
out  of  the  chamber,  without  even  casting  a  glance  to- 
vard  her  sick,  and  now  afflicted  husband. 

In  doe  time  Mrs.  T ^'s  invitation  was  received, 

snd  this  it  was  Mr.  Westbury's  wish  that  Julia  should 
Accept  Without  manifesting  the  least  reluctance  she 
consented,  and  Mr.  Westbury  went  so  far  as  to  thank 
her  for  her  cheerful  compliance  with  his  wishes.  This 
was  a  very  alight  courtesy,  but  there  was  something  in 
Mr.  Westbury's  voice  when  he  spoke,  that  went  straight 
to  Julia's  heart,  and  she  left  the  room  to  conceal  the 
Birong  emotion  excited  by  so  very  trivial  a  cause.  "  She 
certainly  strives  to  please  me,  be  the  motive  what  it 
nay,"  thought  Mr.  Westbury,  when  left  alone — "and 
though  Icmtui  Ume  Ker,  honor — nay,  gratitude  demands 
^t  I  make  her  as  happy  as  circumstances  will  allow." 
He  took  a  pen,  and  hastily  writing  a  few  lines,  enclosed  a 
bank  note  of  considerable  value,  and  left  the  little  packet 
on  her  work-table,  that  she  might  see  it  as  soon  as  she 
returned.  He  then  left  the  house.  When  Julia  resumed 
her  seat  by  her  table,  the  packet  was  the  first  thing  that 
attracted  her  notice.  She  hastily  opened  it,  and  read  as 
follows  :— 

"  As  Mrs.  Westbury  is  too  delicate  and  reserved  ever 
to  make  known  a  want,  she  may  have  many  which  are 
unthought  of  by  him  who  is  bound  to  supply  them. 
Will  ahe  receive  the  enclosed,  not  as  a  gift,  but  as  her 
ngbt?    Perhaps  a  new  dress  may  be  wanted  for  Mrs. 

T ^'s  levee;  if  not,  the  enclosed  can  meet  some  of 

those  calls  on  benevolence,  to  which  report  says  Mrs. 
Westbury's  car  ia  ever  open.  And  if  Mrs.  Westbury 
will  80  far  overcome  her  timid  delicacy,  as  freely  to  make 
known  her  wants  whenever  they  occur,  she  will  greatly 
oblige  her  husband." 


Julia  pondered  long  on  this  note.  It  was  ceremoni- 
ous and  cold — cold  enough ! — ^yet  not  so  fnzm  as  the 
only  letter  she  had  ever  received  from  him.  Perhaps  it 
was  his  way  of  letting  her  know  that  he  wished  her  to 
dress  more  elegantly  and  expensively.  ''  I  will  not  re- 
main in  doubt ;  I  will  know  explicitly,"  thought  she — 
and  taking  a  pen  in  her  turn,  she  wrote  the  following: 

*'Mr.  Westbury  is  so  munificient  in  supplying  every 
want,  that  his  wife  has  none  to  make  known.  If  there 
is  any  particular  dress  that  would  gratify  Mr.  West- 
bury's taste,  Mrs.  Westbury  would  esteem  it  a  great 
favor  would  he  name  it,^  and  it  would  be  her  delight  to 
furnish  herself  accordingly.  She  accepts  with  gratitude, 
not  oJ  ker  rigkt^  but  as  a  gift,  the  very  liberal  sum  en* 
closed  in  Mr.  Westbury's  note.** 

Julia  placed  her  note  on  Mr.  Westbury's  reading- 
desk  in  the  library,  and  felt  an  almost  feverish  impa- 
tience to  have  an  answer,  either  verbal  or  written.  For 
more  than  an  entire  day,  however,  she  was  doomed  to 
remain  in  suspense,  as  her  husband  made  no  allusion 
either  to  his  note  or  her  own,  though  the  one  she  laid  on 
his  desk  disappeared  on  his  first  visit  to  the  library.  But 
her  suspense  at  length  terminated.  On  going  to  her 
chamber  she  observed  a  little  box  on  her  dressingHable. 
On  raising  it,  she  discovered  a  note  that  was  placed  be* 
n^th  it.    The  note  ran  thus:— 

*'  Mr.  Westbury  highly  approves  the  elegant  sim- 
plicity of  Mrs.  Westbury's  style  of  dress,  and  in  con- 
sulting her  own  taste,  she  will  undoubtedly  gratify  his. 
He  has  hut  once  seen  her  wear  an  unbecoming  article. 
The  contents  of  the  accompanying  box  were  selected, 
not  for  their  intrinsic  value  or  splendor,  but  "because 
they  correspond  so  well  with  Mrs.  Westbury*s  style  of 
dress  and  of  beauty.  If  she  will  wear  them  to  Mrs. 
T ^'s,  she  will  gratify  the  giver." 

Julia  opened  the  box,  and  a  set  of  beautiful  pearls 
met  her  view.  "How  delicate,  how  kind,  and  how 
cold  he  is!'*  thought  she.  "O,  how  trifling  the  value 
of  these  gems,  compared  to  one  particle  of  his  love  !— 
Yet  for  his  sake  t  will  wear  them — ^not  as  my  adorn- 
ing— may  thai  ever  be  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  but  as  proof  of  my  desire  in  all  things  to  please 
him,  and  meet  his  approbation." 

Mrs.  T ^'s  rooms  were  well  filled  with  the  elegant 

and  fashionable,  on  the  evening  on  which  her  house  was 
opened  to  receive  company.  But  the  heart  of  Julia  was 
not  in  such  scenes.  The  more  she  saw  of  fashionable 
life  the  less  she  liked  iL  Emulation,  envy,  detraction^ 
and  dissimulation  were  obtruding  themselves  on  her 
notice,  amid  gaiety  and  ^splendor.  Her  conscientious 
scruples  as  to  the  propriety  of  thus  mixing  with  the 
world,  increased  rather  than  diminished.  "  I  promis- 
ed," thought  she,  while  she  was  surveying  the  gay  aa* 
sembly—- **  1  promised,  in  all  things  lawful,  to  obey  my 
busband-^btlt  is  this  laiofld  for  me  7  It  is  my  duty— it 
is  my  pleasure  to  comply  with  all  his  wishes,  where  su- 
perior duties  do  not  forbid ;  but  is  it  allowable  for  me  to 
try  to  please  him  thus  7  His  heart  is  the  prize  at  which 
I  aini,  but  will  *tl)e  end  sanctify  the  means  7*  Can  I 
expect  a  blessing  from  above  on  my  efforts,  while  my 
conscience  is  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  rectitude  of  the 
path  I  pursue  7  Can  I  not  have  moral  courage  enough 
to  tell  him  my  scruples  7  and  dare  I  not  hazard  the  con- 
sequences 7"  Julia's  reflections  were  interrupted  by  the 
approQcIi  of  Mrs.  Cunningham. 
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"How  serious  you  look,  Mra.  Westbury,"  said  she. 
"  Really,  you  and  Mr.  Cuimioglnni  would  do  well  (•- 
gether,  for  you  are  both  more  g;nive  in  a  party  than  any 
where  else.  Mr.  Cunoingham  actually  tries  my  patience 
by  his  disrelish  for  society.  I  do  believe  he  is  now  quite 
well ;  yet  he  made  indisposition  an  excuse'  for  not  com- 
ing with  me  to-night!  But,"  said  she,  lowaring  her 
voice  almost  to  a  whisper,  "1  shall  show  him  that  lean 
be  obstmale  as  well  as  he !  He  chooses  to  stay  at  home — 
I  choose  to  come  out — and  if  he  will  not  come  with  me, 
neither  will  I  stay  with  him.  I  should  rather  live  in  a 
cottage  in  the  country,  and  have  done  with  it,  for  there 
I  should  have  nothing  to  expect  but  stupidity ;  but  to 
live  in  the  midst  of  elegant  society,  and  yet  be  con- 
strained to  immure  one's  self,  is  intolerable,  and  I  will 
not  submit  to  it !" 

Mrs.  Westbury  had  not  the  pain  of  replying  to  a 
speech  from  which  both  her  heart  and  her  judgment 
revolted,  as  Mr.  Eveleth  at  that  moment  addressed  her. 
He  soon  engaged  her  in  a  conversation  which  was  con- 
tinued for  an  hour,  and  would  have  been  continued  still 
longer,  but  for  a  general  movement  of  the  company, 
which  separated  them.  Not  long  afler,  Mr.  Eveicth 
found  himself  near  Miss  Eldon,  who  was  chatting  with 
two  or  three  gentlemen*  Mr.  Westbury  was  standing 
hard  by,  but  his  back  was  toward  them,  and  Mr.  Eve- 
leth did  not  observe  him. 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Westbury,  Miss  £3- 
don  ?**    Mr.  Eveleth  inquired. 

"No,  not  in  the  least,"  said  MissEHdon,  "and  do  not 
wish  to  be.    She  looks  altogether  too  fade  for  me." 

"  Fade !»  said  Mr.  Eveleth—"  I  should  think  that  the 
last  word  that  would  apply  to  Mrs.  Westbury  in  any 
way.  She  b  certainly  animated  both  in  countenance 
and  manner,  and  she  talks  better  than  any  lady  I  ever 
conversed  with.  Her  thoughts  have  someUiing  of 
masculine  strength  and  range,  delightfully  modified  by 
feminine  grace  and  delicacy.  Her  manner  is  perfectly 
ladylike  and  gentle." 

"  Every  thing  she  says  must  sound  well,"  remarked 
another  gentleman.  "  She  has  woman's  most  potent 
charm,  in  perfection — a  voice  whose  tones  are  all 
music." 

"Perhaps  it  is  all  just  as  you  say,"  said  Miss  Eldon, 
"  but  really,  I  never  saw  a  lady  that  appeared  to  me 
more  perfectly  insipid,  or  less  attractive.  I  hope" — but 
the  tone  of  Miss  Eldon's  voice  contradicted  her  words — 
"  I  hope  her  husband  sees  her  with  your  eyes,  rather 
than  mine." 

"I  do— I  will!"  thought  Mr.  Westbury,  who  had 
heard  all  the  conversation,  with  a  variety  of  conflicting 
emotions.  "  Fade  /"  reiterated  he,  as  Miss  Eldon  ut- 
tered the  word, — "'Tis  false!"  He  glanced  his  eyes 
towards  Julia,  who  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  talking  with  a  lady.  She  was  dressed  in  black, 
a  color  that  finely  contrasted  with  her  pearls,  which 
proved  to  be  very  becoming.  Her  cheek  was  a  little 
flushed,  and  her  whole  face  beaming  with  animation. 
"  Fade !  'tis  false  !*'  Mr.  Westbury's  pride  was  piqued. 
Julia  was  Mrs.  Westbury — his  wife !  could  he  patiently 
hear  her  thus  unjustly  spoken  of?  Was  there  any  thing 
noble  in  that  mind  that  could  thus  speak  of  a  rival  ? 
How  grateful  to  his  feelings  were  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Eveleth  1  How  clearly  he  read  the  feelings  of  MissEU 
don  in  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  she  uttered  her  last 


remark !  He  waited  to  hear  no  mofe,  hot  moving  to* 
wards  a  table  that  waa  spread  with  refreshnients,  filled 
a  plate,  and  carried  it  to  Julia.  It  was  the  first  atten* 
tion  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  paid  her,  and  ber  &oe  was 
eloquent  indeed,  as  she  looked  up  with  a  smile,  asd  nid 
"  thank  you."  He  stood  by  her  for  a  few  minntes,  made 
tome  common-place  remarks,  even  took  a  grape  or  two 
from  ktr  plate,  and  then  turned  away.  It  was  one  of 
the  happiest  moments  of  Julia's  life !  There  wassome- 
thing  indescribable  in  his  manner,  that  a  delicate  and 
feeling  woman  could  alone  have  seen  or  appreciated,  of 
which  Julia  felt  the  full  force. 

When  the  party  broke  up,  Miss  Eldon eontrived  again 
to  secure  Mr.  Weatbury's  arm.  She  saw  that  he  pur* 
posely  avoided  her,  whether  from  new-bom  indiffsROce^ 
or  principle,  she  could  not  determine ;  but  having  boostal 
to  quite  a  number  of  her  eonfidenUid  fiimii  of  his  ju- 
sion  for  herself,  and  the  reluctance  wiUi  which  he  bad 
complied  with  his  father's  comniand  to  marry  Julia, 
who  had  made  the  moH  mdeHeaie  ad^eea— she  resolred, 
if  art  or  manoeuvering  could  accomplish  it,  to  maintain 
the  appearance  of  power  over  him.  From  the  first  abe 
exulted  in  her  conquest  of  Mr.  Westbury's  heart  She 
admired  his  person — his  fortune  she  ioted ;  and  bitur 
was  her  mortification,  unbounded  her  displcasnre, when 
his  hand  was  bestowed  on  another.  To  make  it  appear 
that  he  still  loved  her ;  to  wring  the  hesxt  of  his  wife, 
and  detract  from  her  character,  were  now  the  maio 
springs  of  her  actions  whenever  she  met  them.  The 
sight  of  Julia's  pearls,  which  she  thought  should  have 
been  her  own,  awakened,  on  this  evening,  pcculiariy 
bitter  feelings.  The  hand— the  heart  even,  of  Mr. 
Westbury  were  trifles,  when  oompared  with  swh 
beautiful  ornaments,  except  as  they  were  the  mediam 
through  which  the  latter  were  to  be  obtained. 

A  ten-minutes  conversation  with  htrei-detmt 
was  all  her  art  could  accomplish  during  the  ereoiogal 

Mrs.  T 's,  until  she  secured  his  arm  on  going  tai' 

In  the  entry  they  were  detained  by  the  crowd  aiihe 
door,  and  looking  round,  they  saw  Mia.  Westbury, 
together  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eveleth,  examining  a  bust 
of  Gen.  LAfayette,  which  stood  on  a  pedestal,  near  die 
foot  of  the  staircase.  With  a  smile  on  her  beautiful 
features,  which  very  slightly  softened  a  compouDd  ex- 
pression of  scorn  and  malignity.  Miss  Eldon  siid— 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Westbury  has  made  a  conquest!  Mr. 
Eveleth  is  devoted  in  his  attentions,  and  enthasiasticm 
his  encomiums !    Do  you  not  begin  to  he  jeatoua  ?" 

"Not  in  the  leas^"  Mr.  Westbury  replied.  "Tk 
attentions  and  approbation  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Eve- 
leth arc  an  honor  to  any  lady ;  and  M»»'  Westbury's 
rigid  sens»  of  virtue  and  propriety  will  prevent  her  ewf 
receiving  improper  attentions,  should  any  one  he  daj 
posed  to  ofler  them.  She  has  too  much  delicacy  *» 
refinement  to  court  the  aUentions  even  of  her  own  hus- 
band, much  less  those  of  the  husband  of  another!" 

Miss  Eldon  was  stung  with  mortification,  and  drop- 
ping her  head,  that  her  face  might  be  concealed  by  ber 
hood,  she  said,  in  a  voice  tremulous  from  coofijctins 
passions— 

"  How  litUe  did  I  ever  expect  to  hear  Frcdene 
Westbury  speak  to  me  in  a  severe  tone  1" 

"Severe!  Maria— Miss  Eldon  ?  Does  common  JJ* 
tice  to  Mrs.  Westbury  sound  harshly  in  yoareur 

"  Certainly  not— but  your  tone— your  naaiincr  arc  not 
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what  they  were,  and  1  had  hoped  that  no  circumstances, 
DO  Dew  eogagements,  would  prevent  your  retaining  a 
kiodly  feeling  towards  one  whom — "  she  hesitated — 
"One  whom  I  once  loved,"  said  Mr.  Westbury,  finish- 
ing the  sentence  for  her.  '^Tes,  you  weU  know  that  I 
oDce  loTed  you." 

"^  Once?"  interrapted  Miss  Eldon.  <*  But  this  is  man's 
fidelity!" 

"Miss Ekfon,  you  astonish  me,**  said  Mr.  Westbury. 
"I  am  married ;  my  wife  commands  my  respect — nay, 
my  admiration ;  and  duty,  honor,  every  thing  commands 
that  all  former  ties,  however  tender,  shpuld  be  broken. 
Oar  happiness,  omr  respectability  demands  that  hence- 
forth we  be  only  common  acquaintance.'* 

'^fieit  so— farewell !"  said  Miss  Eldon,  with  irrepres- 
sible bitterness  of  expression,  and  snatching  her  hand 
from  beneath  his  arm,  she  sprang  forward  and  took  that 
of  her  brother,  who  had  just  issued  from  the  parlor. 

"Is  that— can  that  be  Maria  Eldon?"  thought  Mr. 
Weatbary— *'  the  amiable !  the  feeling !  the  refined  Ma- 
ria! Where  has  my  love,  my  admiration,  my  passion 
for  her  gone  7  or  rather,  by  what  blindness  were  they 
at  first  excited  ?  Does  she  wish  to  retain — nay,  does  she 
dmm  the  heart  of  the  husband  of  another  7  What  per- 
Tcision  of  principle  is  here!" 

The  crowd  at  the  door  was  by  this  time  nearly  dis- 
persed, and  Mr.  Westbury,  advancing  to  the  trio  that 
still  remained  near  the  bust,  drew  his  wife's  arm  within 
his^  and  bidding  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eveleth  "  good  night," 
led  her  to  their  carriage. 

**  How  have  you  enjoyed  yourself  this  evening  ?"  Mr. 
Westbury  inquired,  as  soon  as  the  carriage-door  was 
dosed,  and  the  coachman  had  mounted  his  box. 

"  Quite  as  well  as  1  ever  do  scenes  of  similar  charac- 
ter," Julia  answered. 

"Do  you  not  then  relish  society  ?'* 

"  Not  very  well  in  such  large  masiei,**  said  Julia. 
*'To  my  apprehension,  very  large  parties  counteract 
^  purpose  for  which  social  feelings  were  implanted 
within  us." 

"Then  ]rDU  tHaappnu^  as  well  aa  disrelish,  them  7" 
said  Mr.  Westbury. 

"I  fear  they  are  not  quite  innocent,**  said  Julia.  "  So 
far  as  ray  observation  has  extended,  they  have-  little 
tendency  to  increase  benevolence,  or  any  of  the  finer 
feelings  of  the  heart.  I  have  often  feared,  that  vanity 
and  thirst  for  admin^tion,  were  the  causes  that  draw 
together  one  half  of  the  crowd ;  and  a  vulgar  love  of 
loxuries  the  other." 

"Those  causes  surely  do  not  influence  all  those  who 
attend  large  assemblies,"  said  Mr.  Westbury.  "  Such 
persons  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eveleth,  for  instance,  are  en- 
tirely above  them." 

''Undoubtedly,*'  said  Julia.  "Still  I  believe  the 
nile  as  general  as  any  other." 

**  Does  not  the  elegant  and  instructive  conversation  of 
*Qch  a  man  as  Mr.  Eveleth  reconcile  you  to  the  crowd  7" 
Mr.  Westbury  inquired. 

''Certainly  not,**  said  Julia.  "How  much  more 
bighly  such  conversation  would  be  enjoyed — ^how  much 
greater  benefit  derived  from  it,  in  a  small  circle.  Arti- 
'iicial  delicacy  and  refinement — artificial  feeling — artifi- 
cial good-nature— artificial  friendship,  are  the  usual 
compound  that  make  up  farge  companies.  Had  Mr. 
ftod  Mrs.  Eveleth  spent  this  evening  with  us,  in  our 


quiet  imrlor,  how  much  greater  would  have  been  the 
enjoyment!  how  much  more  profitably  the  time  might 
have  been  occupied !" 

« It  might,"  aaid  Mr.  Westbury.  "  Mr.  Eveleth  has 
^reat  colloquial  powers.  His  conversation  is  at  once 
brilliant  and  instructive.  I  know  no  gentleman  who 
equals  him  in.  this  particular." 

"I  cannot  say  quite  as  much  as  that,"  said  Julia, 
"  though  he  certainly  converses  uncommonly  well.'* 

"  Who  can  you  name  that  is  his  equal?"  asked  Mr. 
Westbury. 

Julia  hesitated  a  little,  and  blushed  a  great  deaf, 
though  her  blushes  were  unseen,  as  she  said — *'  is  con- 
versational powers,  I  think  my  present  companion  is  very 
rarely,  if  ever  excelled.  And  why,"  she  added,  "  such 
gentlemen  should  mingle  in  crowds,  where  their  talents 
are  in  a  great  measure  lost,  instead  of  meeting  in  select 
circles,  where  they  could  find  congenial  minds — minds, 
at  least,  in  some  degree  capable  of  appreciating  them, 
I  cannot  conceive.  But  I  suppose  my  ideas  of  rational 
enjoyment,  of  elegant  society  are  very  singular."  She 
stopped  short,  fearing  she  was  saying  too  much,  but  Mr. 
Westbury  requested  her  to  proceed.  After  a  minute's 
hesitation  she  said — 

"  I  think  the  crowded  drawing  room  should  be  aban- 
doned to  those  who  are  capable  of  no  higher  enjoyment 
than  gossip,  nonsense,  flirtation,  and  eating  oysters, 
confections  and  creams  ;  and  that  people  of  talent, 
education,  principle,  and  refinement,  should  associate 
freely  in  small  circles,  and  with  little  ceremony.  In 
such  kind  of  intercourse,  new  friendships  would  be  form- 
ed and  old  ones  cemented,  the  mind  and  heart  would  be 
improved,  and  the  demons  of  envy  and  detraction  ex- 
cluded. After  an  evening  spent  in  such  a  circle,  the 
monitor  within  would  be  at  peace,  and  the  blessing  and 
protection  of  Heaven  could  be  sought,  without  a  feeling 
of  shame,  and  self-condemnation." 

"  Then  your  eonadtnct  is  really  at  war  with  large 
parties  7"  said  Mr.  Westbury. 

"  I  cannot  deny  that  it  is,"  Julia  answered.  "Impelled 
by  circumstances,  1  have  striven  to  think  they  might 
someftmes  be  innocently  attended,  and  perhaps  they 
may ;  but  I  confess  that  the  reproaches  of  my  own  con- 
science are  more  and  more  severe,  every  time  I  repeat 
the  indulgence.  Whatever  they  be  to  others,  I  am  con- 
strained to  believe  they  are  not  innocent  for  me." 

Mr.  Westbury  made  no  reply,  for  at  that  moment 
the  carriage  stopped  at  their  own  door,  and  the  subject 
was  not  again  resumed. 

Every  party  was  sure  to  procure  for  Mrs.  Westbury 
the  favor  of  a  call  from  Mrs.  Cunningham.  On  the 
following  morning,  at  as  early  an  hour  as  etiquette 
would  allow,  she  made  her  appearance. 

"I  could  not  stay  away  this  morning,"  she  said,  the 
moment  she  entered.  "I  am  so  vexed,  and  so  hurt, 
that  I  must  have  the  sympathy  of  some  friendly  heart ; 
and  you  are  a  friend  to  every  one,  especially  when  in 
trouble.*' 

"  What  troubles  you,  Mrs.  Cunningham  7"  Mrs. 
Westbury  inquired. 

"  You  recollect,"  said  Mrs.  Cunningham,  "  what  I 
said  to  you  last  night  about  Mr.  Cunningham's  indis- 
position. Well,  as  soon  as  I  got  home,  I  ran  up  stairs, 
of  course,  you  know,  to  see  how  he  was,  expecting  to 
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find  him  abed  and  asleep.  Judge  how  I  felt,  when  I 
found  my  bed  as  I  left  it,  and  no  husband  in  the  cham- 
ber. I  flew  down  stairs,  and  searched  every  room  for 
him,  but  in  vain.  I  then  rang  for  Peggy,  and  asked  *  if 
she  knew  where  Mr.  Cunningham  was.*  '  La,  ma*am,* 
said  she,  '  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  He  went  out  just 
after  you  did.  He  called  me  to  give  charge  about  the 
fires,  and  said  he  was  going  out.  I  thought  he  had  al- 
tered his  mind  and  was  going  to  Mrs,  T 's.'  I  dis- 
missed the  girl,  and  went  to  my  chamber,  in  an  agony, 
as  you  may  suppose.  I  declare  I  hardly  know  what  I 
did  or  thought  for  three  long  hours — for  it  was  so  long 
before  Mr.  Cunningham  came  home!  I  don't  know 
what  I  said  to  him  when  he  came,  but  he  was  not  the 
kind,  affectionate  creature,  that  he  ever  has  been,  for 
he  almost  harshly  told  me  '  to  cease  my  upbraidings' — 
uplffaidingB !  think  what  a  word — *  for  if  I  sought  plea- 
sure where  I  liked,  I  must  not  quarrel  with  him  for  doing 
the  same !  *  My  dear  Mrs.  Westbury,  I  could  not  make 
him  tell  me  where  he  had  been,  do  all  I  could — and  I 
have  horrible  surmises.  What  shall  I  do  7  I  am  sick  at 
heart,  and  almost  distracted." 

"  Will  you  follow  my  advice,  my  dear  Mrs.  Cunning- 
ham 7"  said  Mrs.  Westbury,  who  truly  pitied  her  dis- 
tress, much  as  she  blamed  her. 

'*0,  yes — ^I  will  do  any  thing  to  feel  happier  than  I 
now  do.  Really  my  heart  is  broken,"  and  she  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears. 

Mrs.  Westbury  attempted  to  soothe  her,  and  then 
■aid — 

**  Forgive  me,  if  I  wound,  when  I  would  only  heaL 
Yon  have  been  a  little  imprudent,  and  must  retrace  your 
steps  by  conforming  to  the  taste  of  your  husband.  He 
does  not  like  crowds,  and  you  must  in  part  relinquish 
them  for  his  sake." 

''And  is  not  that  hard?"  said  Mrs.  Cunningham. 
''Why  should  he  not  conform  to  my  taste,  as  well  as  I 
to  his  7    Why  must  nun  always  have  their  own  way  7" 

"  That  point  it  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss,"  said 
Mrs.  Westbury.  "  Your  happiness,  my  friend,  is  at 
stake.  Can  you  hesitate  an  instant  which  to  relinquish, 
those  pleasures,  which,  after  all,  are  so  unsatisfying,  or 
the  approbation,  the  happiness,  perhaps  the  heart,  even, 
of  your  husband  7" 

"  But  why,"  persisted  Mrs.  Cunningham,  "need  he 
be  so  obstinate  7  You  see  he  could  go  out  and  stay  till 
two  in  the  morning !  It  seems  as  if  he  did  it  on  purpose 
to  torment  me,**  and  she  again  burst  into  tears. 

"  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,"  said  Mrs.  Westbury, 
"  that  would  you  yield  to  Mr.  Cunningham's  wishes — 
would  you  let  him  see  that  you  care  more  about  pleasing 
him  than  yourself  he  would  cheerfully,  and  JrtqutnUy 
perhaps,  accommodate  himself  to  your  taste.  Few  men 
will  bear  being  dKpen,  and  they  would  be  objects  of  our 
contempt  if  they  would,  for  authority  is  divinely  dele- 
gated to  them ;  but  there  are  very  few  who  have  not 
gencfoffily  enough  to  take  pleasure  in  gratifying  the  wife, 
who  evidently  strives  to  meet  his  wishes,  and  is  willing 
to  sacrifice  her  own  pleasures,  that  she  may  promote  his 
happiness." 

'*  But  I  can't  see,"  said  Mrs.  Cunningham,  "  why  my 
happiness  is  not  of  as  much  consequence  as  my  hus- 
band's. I  can't  see,  why  all  anerifict  shouM  be  on  my 
side !" 

"  Do  you  not  perceive,"  said  Mrs.  Westbury,  "Maf 


tkt  tatfyUea  yem  mtki^  art  tnadt  to  Mcwt  fov  k^fmm 
mdnoi  UdettroifUT^ 

"I  don't  know," said  Mrs. Cmmingfasfn.  "I  eui*l 
bear  to  have  Ned  think  to  manage  me  as  he  would  t 
little  child,  and  then  punish  me,  as  he  did  last  night,  if 
I  don't  do  just  as  he  says.  I  don't  think  it  fair!  Aod 
I  don't  know  as  it  would  be  of  any  avail,  ihosld  I  fol' 
low  your  advice.  Some  men  will  be  ugly,  do  what  yoa 
will  I  And  why  shouki  you  understand  mmagmg  the 
men  better  than  I  do?  You  are  two  or  three  yean 
younger!" 

"I  never  studied  how  to  numage  theno,"  said  Ma 
Westbury;  "but  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  on  the 
best  way  of  securing  domestic  happiness ;  and  reasm, 
observation,  and  the  word  of  God  teach  me,  diat  would 
the  wife  be  happy  and  beloved,  she  muat  'be  in  subjtt> 
tion  to  her  own  husband.'  He  may  not  always  be  rta* 
sonable,  but  she  cannot  'usurp  authority,'  withootat 
once  warring  against  Heaven,  and  her  own  peace,  and 
respectability.  Think  of  it,  my  dear  Mrs.  Cunning- 
ham, ruminate  upon  it,  and  in  your  decision  be  cartful 
not  to  let  wUl  influence  you  to  sacrifice  a  greater  g()od 
for  a  less.  It  ia  not  degrading  for  a  wife  to  submit  to 
her  husband.  On  the  contrary,  she  never  appears  more 
lovely  than  when  cheerfully  and  gracefully  yielding  up 
her  own  wishes,  that  she  may  comply  with  his.  Wo- 
men were  not  made  to  rule ;  and  in  my  view,  the  wife 
who  attempts  to  govern,  and  the  husband  who  submits 
to  be  governed,  are  equally  contemptible." 

"  What  an  admirable  wife  you  would  be  for  a  tyrant!" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Cunningham.  "  I  never  heard  the  doc- 
trine of  pmawe  obedience  more  strenuously  ioculcatal. 
Indeed,  you  would  make  a  tyrant  of  any  msfl!" 

'*  If  any  thing  would  disarm  the  tyrant,"  said  Mis. 
Westbury,  "  I  think  this  posssse  o6edtoice  would  doii, 
if  at  the  same  time,  it  were  a  ekterfid  obedience.  Bat 
happily,  you  have  no  tyrant  to  disarm.  Your  husband, 
I  am  satisfied,  would  be  easily  pleased.  Try,  my  friend, 
for  a  little  while,  to  yield  to  him,  and  see  if  you  do  not 
meet  a  rich  reward." 

"  Well,  I  will  think  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Canningbio, 
"and  perhaps  shall  do  as  you  advise;  for  really  Isn 
very  wretched  now.  O,  dear,  I  do  wish  the  men  were 
not  so  obstinate !  so  overbearing !  so  selfish!" 

For  some  time  things  went  on  very  cahnly  with  Jolis. 
Though  there  was  nothing  tender,  or  even  affectiooaie 
in  the  manner  of  her  husband,  there  was  a  padin]  il- 
teration,  sufficient  to  keep  hope  alive,  and  stimylate 
her  to  exertion.  He  spent  more  and  more  of  his  kane 
time  at  home,  and  was  at  least  becoming  reossciW  io 
her  society.  Julia's  system  of  visiting  had  been  psr* 
lially  adopted,  and  Mr.  Westbury  enjoyed  it  highly. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eveleth,  and  a  few  other  friends  of  coo- 
genial  minds,  had  been  invited  to  drop  in  occasiowJJy 
without  ceremony ;  the  invitation  hsd  been  cooiplwl 
with,  and  Mr.  Westbury  and  Julia  had  rotnnied  a  fc« 
visiu  of  this  kind.  Thus  many  evenings  had  been  plea- 
santly, and  profitably  spent.  Another  great  eooforiw 
Julia,  was,  that  her  husband  had  cheeifolly  pemu"^ 
her  to  decline  several  invitations  to  attend  large  partes, 
and  had  sometimes  remained  at  home  with  her  hmueu; 
and  even  when  be  had  thought  best,  on  his  own  part, 
to  Accept  the  invitation,  he  had  been  abscal  but  a  sbon 
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time,  and  had  Uwn  xeturned  to  pan  t£e  remaiDder  of 
the  erening  with  his  wife. 

Bat  after  awhile,  this  faint  gleam  of  sunshine  began 
(0  fade  away.  A  cloud  of  care  seemed  settling  on  Mr. 
Westbory's  brow,  he  passed  leas  and  less  time  at  home, 
till  at  length  Julia  scarcely  saw  him,  except  at  meal- 
times. '*  What  is  the  matter  7"  thought  Juliiu  "  Am. 
I  the  cause?  is  Miss  Eldon  7  or  is  it  some  perplexity  in 
hii  afiain  7"  She  longed  to  inquire.  If  she  had  dis- 
pleased him,  she  wished  to  correct  whatever  had  given 
dbpleasure.  If  his  sadness  was  in  any  way  connected 
with  Miss  Eldon,  of  course  she  could  in  no  way  inter- 
fere ;  but  if  it  originated  in  any  cause  foreign  to  either, 
the  ardently  desired  to  offer  her  sympathy,  and  share 
his  sorrows.  Day  after  day  passed,  without  producing 
anjr&Tonble  change,  and  Julia's  feelings  were  wrought 
op  to  agony.  She  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  inquire 
ioto  the  cause  of  his  depression. 

He  came  in  late  one  evening,  and  taking  a  seat  near 
the  uUe,  beside  which  Julia  was  sitting,  leaned  his 
head  oo  his  hand.  Half  an  hour  passed  without  a 
woni  being  uttered.  "  Now  is  my  time,'*  thought  Julia. 
"Yet  how  can  I  do  it 7  What  can  I  say?  A  favored 
wife  would  seat  herself  on  iiis  knee,  entwine  his  neck 
with  her  arms,  and  penetrate  his  very  heart — ^but  X, 
alas,  should  only  disgust  by  such  freedom  7"  She  drew 
a  sigh,  and  summoning  all  her  courage,  said,  in  a  timid 
Toice— 

**  1  fear  1  have  unwittingly  offended  you." 

Mr.  Westbury  looked  up  in  some  surprise,  and  as- 
nred  her  "  that  she  had  noL" 

"You  have  absented  yourself  from  home  so  much  of 
late,"  said  Julia,  *'  that  I  feared  your  own  fireside  was 
beeoming  less  agreeable  to  you  than  ever." 

"Business  of  importance,"  said  Mr.  Westbury,  ''has 
of  late  demanded  all  my  time,  and  to-morrow  I  must 
start  for  New  York." 

"For  New  York!"  sakl  Julia.  "To  be  absent  how 
long?" 

"  That,"  said  Mr.  Westbury,  "  must  depend  on  cir- 
eonstBoeesL    I  may  be  absent  some  time." 

"May  I  not  hope  to  hear  from  you  occasionally?" 
Jolia  assumed  courage  to  ask. 

"Yes— I  will  certainly  write,  from  time  to  time." 

"He  does  not  ask  me  to  write,"  thought  Julia,  with 
a  Agfa.  ''He  is  quite  indifferent  how  she  &res  whom 
he  calls  his  wife!" 

The  following  morning  witnessed  the  departure  of 
^.  Westbury,  and  Julia  was  left  to  painful  conjecture 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  dejection.  Three  weeks  passed 
away,  in  each  of  which  she  received  a  letter  from  him, 
comporting  exactly  with  his  manner  toward  her — 
incndly  and  respectful,  but  neither  tender  nor  confiding. 

At  the  dose  of  that  period  Julia  was  one  day  alarmed 
I7  ^c  unceremonious  entrance  of  a  sheriff's  officer.  He 
vas  the  bearer  of  a  writ  of  attachment,  with  orders  to 
■eize  all  the  furniture. 

"At  whose  suit  do  you  come?'*  Julia  asked  the 
officer. 

"  At  Mr.  Eldon's,  madami  He  holds  a  note  of  some 
thousands  against  Mr.  Westbury,  and  thinks  no  time 
is  to  be  lost  in  making  it  secure.  You  have  jewels  of 
^ue,  madam,  which  I  was  ordered  to  include  in  the 
atuehment." 

"Will  you  allow«me  a  few  minutes  for  reflection  ?*' 


said  Julia,  whose  faculties  seemed  benumbed  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  blow. 

"Certainly,  madam,  certainly— any  aooommodation 
in  my  power  I  shsU  be  happy  lo  grant" 

"  What  can  I  do?  what  ought  I  to  do  7"  thought  Julia. 
"O,  that  Mr.  Westbury  were  at  home  I  Mr.  Eveleth^ 
yes-^I  will  send  for  him ;  he  can  advise  me,  if  the 
officer  will  only  wait." 

"  Wilfyou  suspend  your  operations  for  half  an  hour, 
sir,"  asked  Julia,  "  that  I  may  send  for  a  friend  to  ad< 
vise  and  assist  me  7" 

"  Why,  my  time  is  very  precious,  madam,  «nd  my 
orders  to  attach  were  peremptory;  nevertheless,  half 
an  hour  will  make  no  great  difference,  so  to  oblige  you, 
I  will  waiL" 

The  pale  and  trembling  Julia  instantly  despatched  1^ 
servant  for  Mr.  Eveleth,  and  in  twenty  minutes  that 
gentleman  arrived.  He  was  instantly  made  acquainted 
with  the  business  in  hand,  and  without  hesitation  re- 
ceipted for  the  furniture,  and  dismissed  the  officer. 
Julia  felt  relieved  of  an  enormous  burden,  when  the 
officer  left  the  house — though  in  her  trepidation  ahe 
scarcely  comprehended  how  he  was  induced  to  go^  and 
leave  every  thing  as  it  was.  As  soon  as  she  was  suffix 
cienUy  composed  and  collected  to  take  a  pen,  she  wrote 
to  her  husband,  giving  an  account  of  all  that  had  trans- 
pired. Her  letter  despatched,  she  had  nothing  to  do 
but  wait  in  torturing  suspense,  till  she  should  either  see 
or  hear  from  him.  On  the  third  evening,  as  she  was 
sitting  with  her  eyes  resting  on  the  carpet,  alternately 
thinking  of  her  husband,  and  of  her  own  embarrassing 
situation,  and  at  times  raising  her  heart  to  heaven  for 
strength  and  direction — as  she  was  thus  sitting,  in 
deep  and  melancholy  musing,  Mr.  Westbury  entered 
the  apartment,  duick  as  thought  she  sprang  towards 
him,  exclaiming — 

"  O,  my  dear  husband,  how  glad  I  am  that  you  are 
come !  But  what  is  the  matter  7"  she  cried,  as  he  sank 
into  a  chair — "  you  are  very  ill !" 

"I  find  that  I  am,"  said  Mr.  Westbury.  "Mystrength 
has  just  sufficed  to  fetch  me  home." 

Julia  took  his  hsnd,  and  found  it  was  burning  with 
fever,  and  instantly  despatching  a  servant  for  a  physi-  - 
cian,  she  assisted  her  husband  to  his  chamber.  The 
medical  gentleman  soon  arrived,  and  pronounced  Mr. 
Westbury  in  a  confirmed  fever.  For  twenty  days, 
Julia  was  in  an  agony  of  suspense.  With  intense 
anxiety  she  watched  every  symptom,  and  adminbtered 
every  medicine  with  her  own  hand,  lest  some  mistake 
should  be  made.-  It  was  in  vain  that  the  physician 
entreated  her  to  take  some  care  of  herself;  she  could 
do  nothing,  think  of  nothing,  but  that  which  related  to 
her  husband.  When  nature  was  complete! y  exhausted, 
she  would  take  an  hour's  troubled  repose,  and  then  bo 
again  at  her  post.  On  every  accoutit,  the  thought  of 
his  death  was  terrible.  "  To  be  lost  to  me,"  thought 
she,  "is  unutterably  dreadful — ^but,  O,  it  is  a  trifle 
when  oxnpared  to  being  lost  to  himself!  He  is  not  fit 
for  heaven.  He  has  never  sought  the  intercession  of 
the  great  Advocate,  through  whom  alone  we  can  enter 
on  eternal  life."  How  fervently  did  she  pray  that  his 
life  might  be  prolonged  1  that  he  might  come  forth  from 
his  affliction  like  'gold  seven  times  refined !' 

Mr.  Westbury  was  exceedingly  reduced,  but  there 
had  been  no  symptom  of  delirium,  though  weakness 
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and  pain  compelled  him  to  remain  almost  constantly 
silent.  Occasionally,  however,  he  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  Julia  for  her  unremitted  attentions;  begged  her, 
Jar  ku  take,  to  take  all  possible  care  of  her  own  health, 
for  if  her  strength  should  fail,  such  another  nurse — so 
tender — so  vigilant — could  not  be  found.  Julia  entreat- 
ed him  to  take  no  thought  for  her,  as  she  doubted  not 
that  her  heavenly  Father  would  give  her  strength  for  the 
discharge  of  every  duty.  Sometimes,  when  he  was 
uttering  a  few  words  of  commendation,  she  panted  to 
say— 'Mtmez  moi,  m  Ueu  de  me  Imur;'**  but  with  a  sigh 
she  would  bury  the  thought  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart, 
and  proceed  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties.  Oftentimes 
she  would  kneel  for  an  hour  together,  at  his  bedside, 
when  he  appeared  to  be  sleeping,  with  his  hand  clasped 
in  hers,  dividing  the  time  between  counting  his  flutp 
taring  pulse,  and  raising  her  heart  to  heaven  in  his 
behalf. 

But  Julia's  constitution  was  unequal  to  the  task  she 
bad  undertaken.  Protracted  fatigue  and  anxiety  did 
their  work,  and  on  the  day  that  her  husband  was  pro- 
nounced convalescent,  she  was  conveyed  to  a  bed  of 
sickness.  Unlike  Mr.  Westbury,  she  was  in  a  constant 
slate  of  delirium,  induced  by  mental  anxiety,  and  un- 
remitting watching.  Most  touchingly  would  she  beg 
to  go  to  her  husband,  as  he  was  dying  for  want  of  her 
care.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  was  told  he  wss  better— 
was  rapidly  recovering;  the  impression  was  gone  in  an 
instant,  and  her  mind  reverted  to  his  danger.  Her  phy- 
sician was  anxious  that  Mr.  Westbury  should  visit  her 
chamber,  as  soon  as  he  could  do  so  with  safety,  hoping 
that  the  sight  of  him  might  change  the  current  of  her 
thoughts,  and  remove  that  anxiety  that  greatly  height- 
ened her  fever.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  he  was  able  to 
be  supported  to  her  chamber,  and  advancing  to  the  bed- 
side, he  said — 

''My  dear  Julia,  I  am  able  to  come  and  see  you.** 

^  Thank  heaven,**  said  Julia,  clasping  her  hands— 
and  then  raising  her  eyes,  she  added — '*  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, I  thank  thee  \  But  how  sick  you  look,"  she  con- 
tinued ;  "O,  pray  go  to  bed,  and  I  will  come  and  nurse 
you.  I  shall  very  soon  be  mted^  and  then  they  will 
let  roe  eome." 

"  I  win  sit  by,  and  watch  and  nurse  you  now,  Julia," 
said  Mr.  Westbury — '*  so  try  to  go  to  sleep^it  will  do 
you  good." 

"  You  called  me  /ulta,"  said  she,  smiling ;  ^  O,  how 
sweetly  that  sounded  !  But  I  will  mind  you,  and  try  to 
sleep,  for  my  head  feels  strangely.*' 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  Mr.  Westbury  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  bed,  watching  her  with  intense  interest 
Presently  her  lips  moved,  and  he  leaned  forward  to  hear 
what  she  was  saying. 

'*0,  should  he  die,"  she  murmured  in  the  softest 
tane — ''O,  should  he  die  without  ever  loving  me!— die, 
without  knowing  how  much — how  fondly  I  loved  him ! 
And,  O,"  she  added,  in  a  whisper,  while  an  expression 
of  deep  solemnity  settled  on  her  features—*'  O,  should 
he  die  without  ever  loving  the  blessed  Saviour ! — ^that 
would  be  the  most  dreadful  of  all !" 

Presently  a  noise  in  the  street  disturbed  her,  and  she 
opened  her  eyes.  She  did  not  see  her  husband,  as  she 
hod  turned  her  face  a  little  on  the  other  side,  and  calling 
the  nurse,  she  said — 

Do  beg  them  to  make  less  noise ;  they  will  kill  my 
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dear  husband — ^I  know  just  how  it  makes  hii  poor  hod 
feel,"  and  she  clasped  her  own  with  her  hsnds. 

Mr.  Westbury's  feelings  were  much  moved,  and  ^ 
debility  was  such  he  ooukl  with  difficulty  restmin  then. 
He  found  he  must  return  to  his  own  dumber,  sod  taking 
his  wife's  hand,  he  said — 

"  I  hope  to  be  able  to  come  and  see  yoo  now,  eiery 
day,  my  dear  Julia.*' 

"  O,  do,"  she  said — ^  and  always  csll  ms  Jalia,  will 
you  7 — ^it  sounds  so  kindly !" 

Scenes  similar  to  this  were  constantly  reeorriog  for 
the  next  ten  days.  Mr.  Westbury  contioaed  to  gain 
strength,  though  his  recovery  wss  somewhat  retarded 
by  his  visits  to  Julia's  chamber,  while  she  waa  gradu- 
ally sinking  under  the  violence  of  her  disease.  The 
hopes,  however,  which  her  physicisn  gave  of  her  n> 
covery,  were  not  delusive.  Within  three  weeks  of  tk 
time  of  her  seizure,  a  crisis  took  place,  and  the  nextdij 
she  was  pronounced  out  of  danger. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Westbury  wss  able  to  attend  a 
little  to  business,  but  all  the  time  he  was  in  the  boose, 
was  spent  in  Julia's  chamber.  One  day,  after  she  had 
so  far  recovered  her  strength  as  to  be  able  to  sit  np  lor 
an  hour  or  two  at  a  time,  he  chanced  to  be  left  ak»e 
with  her. 

"  My  dear  Julia,"  said  he,  as  he  took  her  einaciaUd 
hand,  and  folded  it  between  his  own— "I  can  Dera 
express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  your  kind  attentions  lo 
an  unworthy  husband ;  nor  my  thankfulness  to  keaTeo 
that  your  precious  life  did  not  fiili  a  sacrifice  to  your 
efforts  to  slive  mine.  I  hope  to  prove  by  mj  fuiore 
conduct,  that  I  have  learned  to  appreciate  your  filoe." 

He  spoke  in  the  softest  tones  of  love,  while  his  eyes 
were  humid  with  tears. 

"  Do  you,  then,  love  me  ?"  said  Julia. 

•*Love  you! — yes,  most  tenderly— with  my  whole 
heart,"  said  Westbury ;  **  more  than  any  thing-oore 
than  every  thing  else  on  earth !" 

Julia  leaned  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

"Why  do  you  weep,  Julia?"  said  Westbury. 

"O,  I  am  so  happy!"  said  Julia.  "There  wMtt 
but  one  thing  to  make  my  cup  of  blessedness  quite  fall 

"  And  what  is  that,  dearest  ?" 

"  That  you  should  give  your  first— your  best  affec- 
tions where  alone  they  are  deserved— to  your  Creator. 

"I  trust,  my  dear  wife,"  said  Mr.  Westbury,  wiih 
deep  feeling,  **  I  trust  that  your  precious  islcrcewons 
for  me  at  the  throne  of  mercy,  have  been  answered. 
My  bed  of  sickness  was  a  bed  of  rcflcrtion,  of  retros- 
pection, of  remorse,  and,  I  hope,  of  true  penitence.  J 
feel  as  if  in  a  new  worW ;  'old  things  here  passal 
away,  and  all  things  have  become  new.' " 

Julia  clasped  her  hands  together,  leaned  her  face 
upon  them,  and  for  a  long  time  remained  perftcilf 
silent.    At  length  she  raised  her  head,  and  said— 

"Your  fortune,  I  suppose,  is  gone— but  what  of  that? 
It  was  a  trifle— a  toy— compared  with  the  blessings 
now  bestowed.  A  cottage— any  place  will  ^^^^ 
dise  to  me,  possessing  the  heart  of  my  husband,  aw 
he  a  b«liever!" 

"My  dear  Julia,"  said  Westbury,  «my  fortune  is 
unimpaired.  I  was  in  danger  <^  susuining  grt»t  ^ 
through  the  embarrassments  of  my  banker  in  >cw 
York,  but  aU  is  now  happily  adjusted.   The  difficulty 
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here,  was  the  result  of  malice.  Eldon  was  embittered 
agaioit  me,  I  doubt  not,  through  the  influence  of  bis 
sister— of  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  to  you.  He 
heaid  of  my  difficultiesi  and  knowing  that  he  should  be 
peifectly  eafe,  purchased  that  note  against  me,  that  he 
night  avenge  her,  by  increasing  my  embarrassments. 
I  have  been  recently  informed  that  that  unhappy  girl 
looked  on  your  pemHa  with  peculiar  malignity.  Her 
feelings  were  too  bitter,  and  too  strong  for  concealment. 
Poor  girl— 1  ftar  that  she  and  her  brother  are  kindred 
in  heart,  as  well  as  Mood.  I  now  look  with  something 
like  tenor,  at  the  gulph  into  which  I  wished  to  plunge 
mjseUI  and  from  which  my  dear  father  alone  saved  me. 
I  can  never  be  sufficiently  thankful,  for  being  turned, 
almost  by  force,  from  my  rash  and  headstrong  course ; 
and  for  having  a  wife  bestowed  on  me,  rich  in  every 
mental  and  moral  excellence — who  loves  me  for  myself, 
undeserving  as  I  am,  and  not  for  my  wealth." 

It  was  now  June  ;  and  as  soon  as  Julia's  strength 
vas  equal  to  the  iatigue,  Mr.  Westbury  took  her  into 
the  country  for  change  of  air.  They  were  absent  from 
the  city  some  months,  and  made,  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  sevemi  delightful  excursions  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  A  few  days  after  their  return  to  their 
house  in  town,  Julia  asked  Mr.  Westbury  *'if  he  had 
seen  or  heaid  any  thing  of  the  Cunninghams." 

"  I  have  seen  neither  of  them,"  said  Mr.  Westbury, 
"hut  hear  sad  accounts  of  both.  Mrs.  Cunningham  is 
now  with  a  party  at  Nahant.  She  has  been  extremely 
gay,  perhaps  1  might  say  diasipaied^  during  the  whole 
season,  and  her  reputation  is  in  some  danger.  Cun- 
niogham  has  become  an  inveterate  gamester,  and  I  am 
told  that  his  face  shows  but  too  plainly,  that  temperance 
ii  not  among  his  virtues." 

"Poor  creatures,"  said  Julia,  "how  I  pity  them  for 
their  foUy— their  madness  !*» 

"1  pity  Atoi  most  sincerely,"  said  Mr.  Westbury, 
"in  being  united  to  a  woman  who  selfishly  preferred 
her  own  pleasure  to  her  husband's  kapphuBM,  Her  I 
hafe  not  yet  learned  to  pity.  She  richly  deserves  all 
slie  may  sufier.  Had  she  taken  your  advice,  Julia — 
for  most  touchingly  did  I  hear  you  warn  her ! — she 
might  now  have  been  happy,  and  her  husband  respect- 
*We.  AVw,  they  are  both  lost! — O,  that  every  woman 
would  learn  where  her  true  strength— her  true  happi- 
DCis  lies!— O,  that  she  would  learn,  that  to  yield  is  to 
conquer!  to  submit,  is  to  subdue!  None  but  the  utterly 
ignoble  and  abandoned,  could  long  resist  the  genial 
infiuence  of  a  cheerful,  meek,  patient,  self-denying  wife ; 
nay— instances  are  not  wanting,  in  which  the  most 
profligate  have  been  reclaimed  through  the  instrumen- 
^ity  of  a  emuiitmUy  amiable  and  virtuous  woman !  If 
the  whole  sex,  my  dear  Julia,  would  imbibe  your  spirit, 
»nd  follow  your  example,  the  effect  would  soon  be 
•sanifcsL  Men  would  be  very  different  creatures  from 
what  they  now  are,  and  few  wives  would  have  occasion 
to  complain  of  unkind  and  obstinate  husbands.  A  vast 
deal  is  said  of  the  influence  of  women  on  society,  and 
tbey,  themselves,  exult  in  their  power ;  but  how  seldom, 
companuively,  do  they  use  it,  to  benefit  themseives,  or 
tbe  world  1  Let  it  be  a  woman's  first  desire  to  make  her 
Husband  good,  and  happy,  and  respectable-^nd  seldom 
will  she  fail  of  attaining  her  object,  and  at  ibe  same 
^inic,  of  securing  her  own  felicity !" 


THE  SWAN  OP  LOCH  OICH. 

A  soliuoy  wild  swan  may  be  seen  on  Loch  Okh.  It  has  sailed 
there  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  in  summer  and  winter.  It  had 
a  male,  but  about  twenty  years  ago  the  master  of  a  trading  vessel 
(more  wantonly  barbarous  than  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  when 
he  burned  the  old  castle  of  Inverrgmrry,)  shot  the  bird.  The 
Glengary  swan,  however,  kept  its  solitary  range.  Last  winter 
three  other  swans  lighted  on  the  lake ;  they  remained  a  month 
or  two,  and  it  was  thought  the  recluse  would  depart  with  them, 
but  it  had  apparently  no  desire  to  change  its  wonted  station.  Aa 
swsns  have  been  known  to  live  upwards  of  a  century,  we  hope 
this  faithful  bird  will  escape  accident  and  cruelty,  and  liye  through 
two^r  three  generations  more,  to  grace  the  shores  of  Loch  Oich. 

Jnveme$i  Courier, 

Beautiful  bird  of  the  Scottish  lake. 

With  plumage  pure  as  the  light  snow-flake, 

With  neck  of  pride  and  a  wing  of  grace^ 

And  lofty  air  as  of  royal  race-« 

Beautiful  bird,  may  you  long  abide 

And  grace  Loch  Oich  in  your  lonely  pride.  ' 

Bright  was  the  breast  of  the  "  loch,"  I  ween, 
Its  crystal  wave  and  its  sapphire  sheen  ; 
And  bright  its  border  of  shrub  and  tree, 
And  thislle-bloom  in  its  fragrancy — 
When  to  thy  side  thy  fair  mate  prest. 
Or  skimm'd  the  lake  with  her  tinUess  breast 

But  she  is  not !  and  still,  to  thee. 
Are  the  sunny  wave  and  the  shadowing  tree, 
The  mossy  brink  and  the  thistle  flower. 
Dear,  as  to  thee  in  that  blessed  hour ! 
What  is  the  spell  o'er  thy  pinion  thrown 
That  binds  thee  here,  fair  bird,  alone? 

Does  the  vision  bright  of  thy  peerless  bride 
'     Still  skim  the  lake  and  press  thy  side? 
And  haunt  the  nook  in  the  fir-tree's  shade  7 
And  press  the  moss  in  the  sunny  glade  7 
And  has  earth  nothing,  to  thee,  so  fair. 
As  the  gentle  spirit  that  Ungers  there  7 

Oh,  'tis  a  wondrous,  wizard  spell ! 
The  hmnan  bosom  its  force  can  tell ; 
The  heart  forsaken  hath  felt,  like  thine. 
The  mystic  web  with  its  fibres  twine. 
Constraining  still  in  the  scenes  to  stay, 
Where  all  it  treasured  had  passed  away« 

Bird  of  Loch  Oich,  *tis  well !  'tis  well ! 
You  yield  your  wing  to  the  viewless  spell ; 
Oh,  who  would  seek,  with  a  stranger  eye. 
For  blooming  shores  and  a  brilliant  sky 
And  range  the  earth  for  the  hopeless  art. 
To  find  a  home  for  a  broken  heart  7 

Oh,  I  would  linger,  though  all  alone. 
Where  hallowed  love  its  light  has  thrown. 
And  hearth  and  streamlet  and  tree  and  flower. 
Are  link'd  in  thought  with  a  blessed  hour ; 
Home  of  my  heart,  those  scenes  should  be 
As  thy  own  Loch  Oich,  fair  bird  to  thee. 
Jtfotfie.  cuza. 


OTTO  VENIUS. 

Otto  Venius,  the  designer  of  "  Le  Theatre  moral  dd 
la  Vie  Humaine,"  illustrates  Ilorace's  "  Raro  aniece* 
dentem  scelestum  deseruit  pede  poena  c^stk^o,"  by  sketch- 
ing Punishment  with  a  wooden  leg. 
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DIARY   OP  AN   INVALID. 

NO.  L 

ULEA  HOLSTEIN-A  TALE  OF  THE  NORTHERN  SEAS. 

When  I  was  at  Nantucket  lost  laminer,  trying  the 
▼irtue  of  sea-batUng  and  sea-breezes,  for  a  wearisome 
chronic  disease,  I  used  to  resort  to  every  imaginable 
form  of  innocent  recreation,  as  a  relief  to  ihe  pain  and 
ennui  occasioned  by  my  bodily  indisposition.  One  day, 
as  I  was  sitting  on  one  of  the  rocks  which  project  into 
the  sea,  observing  the  multitude  of  fishing  craft  that 
were  plying  about  the  island,  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  very  remarkable  appearance  of  the  commander 
of  a  large  whale  ship.  His  figure  was  not  strikingly 
tall  or  robust ;  but  there  were  an  energy  and  determi- 
nation in  his  look,  that  seemed  to  turn  his  every  sinew 
into  iron ;  while,  upon  a  closer  observation,  one  might 
read  in  his  upright  and  noble  countenance,  a  soul  of 
high  moral  bearing,  and  a  mind  unruffled  by  the  passing 
vexations  of  life.  Such  a  person  always  awakens  in- 
terest, however  transiently  we  may  pass  him ;  and 
although  we  may  not  stop,  at  the  time,  to  define  our 
sentiments,  we  are  struck  with  something  like  venera- 
tion and  awe,  when  we  behold  in  the  midst  of  hardship, 
toil,  and  danger,  the  tranquillity  which  marks  a  mind 
superior  to  the  accidents  of  life.  But  this  was  not  alL 
One  acquainted  with  human  nature,  might  see  under 
this  stern  exterior,  the  generous  nature,  which  would 
acorn  to  trample  on  the  weak,  or  pass  by  the  suffering. 
I  was  irresistibly  drawn  to  make  some  acquaintance 
with  this  mariner,  but  fbund  some  difficulty  in  framing 
any  excuse  to  accost  one  of  appearance  and  accent  so 
foreign.  Accident  soon  accomplished  the  introduction, 
for  which  I  had  taxed  my  ingenuity  in  rain.  In  at^ 
tempting  to  descend  from  my  eminence,  my  decrepid 
limbs  refused  their  office,  and  I  fell  headlong  on  a  shoal 
of  rocks,  among  which  I  was  scrambling  with  much 
pain,  when  I  felt  myself  raised  gently,  but  powerfully, 
by  a  muscular  arm.  I  turned  in  my  distress  to  see  by 
what  kind  hand  1  was  assisted,  when  the  eye  of  the 
hardy  seaman  met  my  inquiring  glance.  Pity  and  be- 
nevolence shone  on  his  countenance,  and  1  felt  even  in 
that  moment  of  corporeal  suffering,  that  the  kindred  tie 
of  man — yes,  of  friendship,  united  us.  His  first  words 
Btitick  me  as  being  of  foreign  accent,  but  his  language 
was  that  of  sympathy,  which  is  read  by  all  nations, 
and  now  flowed  warm  from  the  heart  After  placing 
me  comfortably  on  the  sand,  he  hastened  to  his  boat 
tying  near,  to  bring  some  restoratives  in  which  sailors 
have  much  faitlu  I  was  soon  relieved  by  his  attentions, 
and  desiring  to  make  some  return  for  his  kindness,  in- 
quired to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  assistance,  and  in 
what  manner  I  could  show  my  gratitude.  To  this  the 
stranger  replied,  tliat  tlie  action  itself  brought  sufficient 
reward,  since  he  had  been  able  to  relieve  a  fellow  crea- 
ture. Our  acquaintance  began  from  this  time,  and  I 
gradually  drew  from  him  a  history  of  his  past  life, 
which  had  been  one  of  trial  and  adventure.  His  nar- 
rative was  given  in  our  own  language,  which  he  spoke 
very  intelligibly,  having  been  long  conversant  with  our 
seamen. 

**  In  early  life  I  lost  my  parents,  who  resided  in  one 
of  tlie  trading  ports  of  Denmark ;  and  with  them  per- 
ished my  fair  hopes  of  ease  and  alBueocc.    When  about 


nineteen  yean  old,  my  independent  spirit,  beiif  do 
longer  contented  to  owe  a  scanty  maintenance  tony 
paternal  relatirea,  I  joined  a  whaling  oompnDy,  tlai 
were  fitting  out  for  a  voyage  in  the  Northern  Oceaiv 
My  feelings,  when  I  had  resolved  to  bid  farewell,  pn>' 
bably  forever,  to  all  the  scenes  of  my  ehiUhood,  and 
break  the  ties  that  bound  my  youthful  heart,  to  booie, 
friends,  and  country,  and  to  embark  in  the  sdventuroai 
and  toilsome  life  of  a  whaler,  were  melancholy  cnotslt 
and  calculated  to  daunt  the  heart  of  the  bravest;  but 
the  desire  of  independence  nerved  ray  coursge,  and  I 
embarked  in  a  whale  ship  manned  by  six  men,  aod  a^ 
companied  by  three  other  vessels  of  larger  size.  Tk 
captain  and  half  the  hands  had  made  the  cruise  before 
with  great  success,  but  the  rest  of  us  were  rsw  reeraita, 
and  sufifered  much  from  the  hardships  of  our  oew  mode 
of  life.  We  steered  directly  towards  the  northwest, 
intending  to  put  in  at  the  Shetland  Island^  aad  wait 
for  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  at  the  north  pole,  nhea 
the  whales  are  most  abundant,  following  the  iocreased 
flow  of  the  tides.  We  hoped  to  encounter  msny  of 
these  monstera  between  these  islands  and  loel&rd, 
where  the  plan  was  to  refit  and  spend  a  pert  of  the 
summer  in  preparing  our  freight  to  take  home.  Bai 
how  uncertain  are  human  calculations !  Our  Tojage 
was  prosperous  even  beyond  oui'  hope^  for  sooe  tine; 
we  passed  the  stormy  isles  of  Scotland  in  safety,  and 
rode  the  blue  billows  of  the  A  tiantic,  kwking  ahead  wiib 
great  anxiety  for  the  objects  of  our  cruise.  A  few  days 
only  had  elapsed,  when  some  of  our  experienced  ha^ 
poonera  saw  tokens  of  one  at  a  distance,  and  all  btods 
were  set  to  make  ready.  It  is  impossible  to  deaoibe 
the  excitement  this  notice  produced,  in  minds  so  weary 
of  the  dullness  of  inaction,  as  oura  were.  The  enonnons 
animal  was  now  nunifest,  from  the  whirlpool  he  bad 
created  around  him.  Our  boats  did  not  venture  near 
until  his  frolic  was  over,  and  we  saw  hia  broad  back 
even  with  the  water.  And  now  the  skilful  seamen  with 
unerring  aim  darted  the  harpoon,  and  away  lauocked 
and  roared  the  whale,  making  the  ocean  heave  with  bis 
throes ;  but  our  deurts  were  in  him,  and  after  be  bad 
tried  our  cable's  length  several  times,  be  was  exhausted 
and  became  an  easy  conquesL  This  seemed  a  ^loricus 
achievement  to  me.  I  was  so  completely  enraptured 
with  the  bold  and  perilous  excitement,  thai  I  lost  all 
the  tender  recollections  of  home,  and  desired  only  to  be 
a  renowned  whaler.  Our  successes  continued,  and  we 
mastered  several  whales,  before  we  were  warned  ib»t 
we  were  coming  upon  the  region  of  ice.  This  was  in- 
dicated by  a  hoarse  crashing  sound  and  a  wide  beaTin; 
of  the  sea,  as  if  some  body  of  tremendous  dimcnsiooi 
had  been  thrown  into  it  Our  commander  feared  we 
had  delayed  loo  long,  and  gave  orders  to  make  spewy 
sail  for  our  destined  porL  For  some  time  we  made 
good  headway,  and  all  hearts  were  cheered,  when,  oa 
the  utmost  verge  of  the  horizon,  we  discerned  the  faiflt 
outline  of  land,  which  we  hoped  would  prove  to  be  the 
coast  of  Icehind,  for  which  we  now  steered  with  all  our 
press  of  sail  But  just  at  this  time,  while  wc  were 
making  observation  in  the  direcUon  of  our  conrae,  a 
moving  mountain  hove  in  view ;  at  first  like  a  cloud 
resting  on  the  water,  but  soon  the  wary  eye  of  the 
fislierman  saw  it  fraught  with  danger,  and  with  Hraad. 
An  iceberg!  an  iceberg!  and  the  panic  ran  through*" 
the  ranks,  for  our  course  was  right  in  the  track  of  tw 
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horriiic  apparition.  To  recede  was  impossible,  as  the  I 
wind  woold  be  against  us ;  oar  utmost  exertions  were 
itrained  to  clear  tiie  passage  in  time,  for  before  it  beared 
a  mountain  of  waters,  and  behind  it  yawned  a  devour- 
ing gulph.  Th6  three  hoars  of  intense  interest  and 
uncertainty  which  JMissed,  seemed  like  one  moment 
drawn  out  to  eternity.  But  we  did  clear  its  track  so  as 
U)  rcceire  only  a  slight  shock.  As  soon  as  the  danger 
was  OTcr  a  reaction  followed,  almost  too  great  for  human 
naiare ;  oar  nerres  from  being  strained  to  their  utmost 
ten'tion,  were  suddenly  relaxed  to  the  weakness  of  in- 
fancy ;  oar  first  desires  were  for  stimulants  which  threw 
tts  into  wild  excitement ;  and  our  ships  exhibited  one 
accne  or  revelry  and  recklessness.  In  this  situation  we 
rushed  unconsciously  on  a  reef  of  rocks  from  which 
evipe  seemed  impossible.  We  were  already  in  piteHy 
darkness,  driving  among  the  breakers,  which  we  heard 
with  slill  greater  force  roaring  ahead.  It  evidently  ap- 
peared that  we  had  forsaken  our  passage,  and  were  on 
an  unknown  coast  where  shipwreck  and  death  awaited 
us.  This  was  the  situation  of  our  ship ;  we  could  not 
hear  a  sound  from  the  other  vessels  amidst  the  roar  of 
waters,  but  we  supposed  that  they  also  were  beating 
on  rocks  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  move  them. 
Daylight  only  was  necessary  to  confirm  our  despair, 
^nd  its  firat  nys  shone  on  a  scene  of  horror  too  great 
for  utterance.  We  beheld  our  ship  just  in  the  jaws  of 
destruction,  while  the  other  three  had  cleared  a  passage, 
and  were  free  of  the  rocks,  but  dared  not  come  within 
the  force  of  the  breakers.  In  yain  we  held  out  the 
si^  of  distress;  in  vain  they  lowered  their  boats  and 
•ttempted  to  stem  the  whirlpool.  Instant  destruction 
would  have  been  their  fate.  I  saw  my  companions 
cliogiog  to  the  broken  masts  and  spars ;  but  I  made  no 
effort :  I  sank  under  the  impending  weight  of  that  power 
whose  boonty  and  mercy  I  had  forgotten  or  despised  m 
my  days  of  prosperity,  and  whose  incensed  justice  and 
Tpn^Dce  I  was  now  to  feel. 

''In  this  state  of  mind,  I  rose  up  and  looked  calmly 
upon  the  raging  deep,  feeling  that  the  '  sweat  of  its 
great  agony' was  tranquillity  to  the  vortex  that  awaited 
me.  One  after  another  of  the  men  were  carried  ofi)  as 
the  ship  split  to  pieces,  but  I  remained,  with  two  others, 
on  a  part  of  the  bows,  which  seemed  ri  vetted  to  the  rock. 
I  thought  a  few  hours  at  most  must  terminate  our  ex- 
istence, as  tlie  waves  were  gaining  upon  our  remaining 
planks.  My  fellow  sufferers  clung  to  life  with  the 
tenacity  of  drowning  men ;  they  ascended  our  quiver- 
ing mast,  to  see  if  any  human  habitations  were  dis- 
cernible on  this  unknown  coast,  but  nothing  was  visible 
but  a  girdle  of  steep  rocks.  While  they  were  straining 
their  vision,  and  in  thd  wildness  of  desperation  piercing 
the  loud  damor  of  the  waters  with  their  shrieks,  three 
little  specks  appeared  in  the  direction  of  the  shore; 
they  gradually  came  nearer,  until  we  perceived  they 
were  fishing-boats,  each  guided  by  two  men.  My  com- 
panions besought  me  to  unite  with  them  in  making 
every  possible  signal  of  distress.  Our  signals  were 
understood,  and  we  soon  saw  that  their  object  was  to 
rescue  OS,  for  they  held  out  a  token  of  recognition,  and 
rowed  fast  until  they  came  within  the  whirl  of  the 
tides,  whirh  obliged  them  to  fall  back  and  try  another 
channel.  We  could  distinctly  see  that  they  were  baf- 
fled in  every  attempt  and  almost  ready  to  abandon  us ; 
when  one  of  their  number,  with  skill  nearly  superhu- 


man, darted  his  boat  between  two  pointed  rocks,  in  so 
narrow  a  passage  that  we  expected  to  see  it  dashed  to 
pieces  every  moment  But  his  fearless  courage  bore 
him  through — the  next  instant  he  sprung  on  our  shat- 
tered planks,  drew  a  few  hurried  breaths,  and  then 
informed  us,  in  the  dialect  of  our  own  land)  that  they 
had  seen  our  signals  while  out  fishing,  and  had  come  to 
our  relief;  but  at  the  same  lime  told  us  of  the  danger 
we  must  run  of  being  dashed  to  pieces,  in  attempting 
to  steer  through  the  breakers.  '  But,'  said  he, '  we  will 
trust  ft)  God  and  do  our  best ;  keep  up  a  good  heart, 
I  will  lash  you  firmly  to  the  boat,  and  if  you  will  put 
your  hope  in  the  Almighty  Deliverer  in  time  of  peril, 
I  will  try  to  save  you.'  He  then  looked  fixedly  in 
our  faces  to  see  whether  we  agreed  to  the  conditions ; 
my  companions  without  hesitation  answered,  that  they 
would  venture ;  death  was  inevitable  if  they  remained. 
But  I,  though  fearing  death  most  of  all,  could  not  re- 
solve to  feign,  what  I  did  not  feel,  trust  and  hope  in  God; 
on  the  contrary,  I  felt  that  his  every  attribute  was  justly 
arrayed  against  me.  In  anguish,  I  exclaimed,  'leave  me 
to  ]>erish,  God  is  «ny  enemy — I  shoU  sink  from  this 
gulph  into  a  lower.'  'Sinful  dying  man,'  he  said, 
'would  you  set  bounds  to  the  mercy  of  the  Lord?  Cry, 
rather,  Lord,  save  me  or  I  perish,  for  now  is  the  ao* 
cepted  time,  this  is  the  day  of  salvation.'  I  caught 
the  inspiration  that  glowed  on  his  tongue — I  seized  his 
hand,  saying,  'I  am  ready.'  In  a  few  moments  his 
little  boat  was  amidst  the  boiling  surge,  sometimes  lost 
in  the  tumultuous  waves,  but  the  mariner  grasped  the 
helm  with  a  firm  hand,  and  shot  through  the  jagged 
rocks  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  Our  deliverance 
was  hailed  by  the  other  boats  with  a  shout  of  joy, 
which  was  returned  by  us  with  all  our  remaining 
strength.  Our  kind  deliverers  perceiving  our  bodies 
and  spirits  exhausted  by  the  combined  suflferingof  fear, 
cold,  and  hunger,  cheered  us  with  the  warmest  expres- 
sions of  sympathy,  and  the  hope  of  speedily  enjoying 
all  the  comforts  of  their  hospitable  homes.  They  steer- 
ed their  boats  into  a  little  sheltered  bay  surrounded  by 
overhanging  hills.  As  we  approached  the  shore,  they 
informed  us  that  it  was  the  coast  of  their  own  dear 
Iceland,  whose  snow-capt  mountains  and  green  val- 
leys, they  would  not  exchange  for  any  other  spot  in 
creation. 

**  As  I  breathed  its  pure  atmosphere,  and  pressed  the 
young  verdure  which  was  just  appearing  from  beneath 
the  mantle  of  snow,  which  had  shrouded  it  for  many 
long  months,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  treading  the  unsullied 
shores  of  a  better  world.  Our  good  fisherman  conduct- 
ed our  failing  footsteps  over  the  wild  and  slippery  rocks 
into  a  beautiful  valley.  The  frosts  which  had  locked 
up  nature  during  the  long  winter,  had  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  the  returning  sun,  which  sent  the  rejoicing 
current  through  the  veins  of  every  living  thing.  The 
stunted  trees  put  on  their  garniture  of  green  in  token 
of  joy,  the  lichens  and  mosses  brightened  in  the  genial 
ray,  and  all  blended  in  a  smile  of  love  and  gvatitude. 
We  reached  the  cottage  of  the  fisherman,  sheltered  by 
overhanging  rocks  on  one  side,  from  the  icy  winds ; 
and  were  welcomed  by  its  inmates  with  the  looks  and 
offices  of  kindness.  They  consisted  of  fL  mother  and 
three  children.  The  countenance  of  the  former,  not* 
withstanding  the  national  peculiarity  of  features,  was 
pleasing,  expressing  both  intelligence  and  benevolence. 
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The  oldest  of  her  offspring  was  a  f^irl  of  extremely 
prepossessing  appearance.  You  would  not,  perhaps, 
in  your  country ,  call  her  beautiful,  for  she  had  not  the 
slender  figure  and  the  delicate  features  which  you  asso- 
date  with  the  idea  of  female  loveliness;  but  the  laugh- 
ing blue  eye  lighted  up  with  its  beam,. a  foce  which 
seemed  the  mirror  of  her  heart ;  her  clieek  was  now 
mantled  with  rosy  smiles,  now  moistened  with  the  tear 
of  sympathy  or  afiection.  Her  hair  was  light,  scarcely 
tinged  with  the  sunny  glow,  but  it  was  in  unison  wiUi 
her  fair  complexion,  and  curled  slightly  around  a  neck 
of  transparent  whiteness.  Her  age  might  be  fourteen, 
but  there  was  so  much  childish  gaiety  in  her  manner, 
that  you  would  hare  supposed  her  much  younger.  Her 
brothers  were  manly,  noble  looking  boys,  several  years 
younger  than  herself.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  compas- 
sionate look  with  which  the  matron  placed  a  seat  near 
the  warm  fire,  while  with  gentle  voice  she  ehid  the 
curiosity  of  her  little  group,  saying,  '  the  stranger  is 
cold  and  tired,  and  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  make  him 
comfortable.'  They  instantly  retreated — but  Uie  two 
oldest  hung  over  her  shoulder,  earnestly  whispering  in 
her  ear.  I  guessed  that  I  was  the  subject  of  their  dis- 
course,  by  hearing  the  mother  reply  in  a  low  voice-^ 
'  Yes  Ulea,  you  may  run  and  milk  Minny,  and  Korner, 
get  the  potatoes  ready,  and  the  fish  toa  By  the  time 
you  return,  he  will  be  dry  and  warm,  I  hope.'  Witli 
delighted  countenances,  they  shot  out  of  the  cottage, 
and  the  good  woman  busied  herself  in  mending  up  the 
fire,  and  spreading  a  couch  of  soft  skina,  on  which  she 
invited  me  to  rest  my  weary  limbs.  I  attempted  to 
speak  my  gratitude  to  heaven,  and  to  her,  but  the 
words  were  stifled  by  the  strength  of  my  feelings,  which 
gushed  out  in  tears.  She  seemed  to  understand  the 
nature  of  my  emotions.  Her  tone  was  soothing  and 
encouraging.  'God  is  good,'  she  said,  'and  not  only 
saves  us  in  perils,  but  provides  a  table  in  the  desert. 
He  puts  it  in  the  hearts  of  strangers  to  show  kindness, 
and  makes  us  feel  that  we  are  all  brethren,  the  children 
of  his  care  and  bounty.'  'How,'  said  I ;  'in  this  re- 
mote spot  of  creation,  have  you  learned  these  heavenly 
precepts?'  'Our  lives,'  she  answered,  'are  crowned 
with  blessings,  and  the  greatest  of  all  is,  that  of  our 
dear  missionary,  who  guides  our  erring  footsteps  in  the 
way  of  duty,  as  he  points  our  hopes  to  a  brighter  world.' 
While  she  was  speaking,  Ulea  returned,  exclaiming, 
'  Ah !  mother,  Minny  seemed  to  know  how  much  haste 
I  was  in,  for  she  stood  right  still ;  and  here  is  Korner 
too,  with  the  fish  and  potatoes — let  us  set  the  dinner 
lor  the  poor  stranger.'  In  a  few  moments  the  repast 
was  on  the  table,  and  I  had  scarcely  taken  the  seat  pro- 
yided,  before  my  young  hosts  pressed  me  to  eat  of  one 
and  another  dish,  telling  me  that  'this  was  the  richest 
milk  because  Minny  gave  it,  and  these  fish  were  taken 
by  Komer's  green  rocks.'  I  had  scarcely  finished  a 
hearty  meal,  when  Holstein  (for  that  was  the  name  of 
the  good  fisherman)  came  in,  attended  by  our  other 
deliverers  and  my  two  comrades,  who  having  received 
their  hospitality,  came  with  them  to  consult  whether 
.any  attempt  could  be  made  to  save  what  remained  on 
the  wredc.  Holstein  thought  it  probable  no  vestige  of 
the  wreck  itself  was  lefu  But  the  other  fishermen  said 
it  might  have  drifUd  over  the  rocks,  and  still  contain 
something  valuable.  Under  this  possibility  we  followed 
our  conductors  to  the  scene  of  destruction ;  but  we  found 


it  as  Holstein  had  predicted ;  only  a  scattered  plaok 
here  and  thece  marked  the  place  of  ruin.  EoxAions  of 
awe  and  gratitude  filled  my  soul,  when  I  beheld  the 
vortex  from  which  heaven  had  rescued  us;  bat  my 
fellow  sufferers  evinced  mortification  and  dinppointr 
ment,  when  their  last  hope  was  extinguished,  and  ihey 
saw  themselves  thrown  on  the  charity  of  Btrengen, 
even  for  a  change  of  raimenL  This  was  particularly 
observabje  in  the  manner  of  Osroan,  a  young  idTea- 
turer,  who  had  joined  our  expedition  from  a  romnue 
turn  for  novelty  and  exdtemenL  He  was  a  mpi\ix 
compound  of  opposite  qualities;  sometimes  exbibiiing 
the  hardihood  and  bold  daring  of  his  father,  who  vut 
Dane,  then  all  (he  impassioned  sentiment  joined  with 
the  frivolity  of  an  Italian,  which  he  was  on  his  mother'i 
side.  Since  there  remained  nothing  more  to  feed  (hii 
adventurous  excitement,  his  mind  seemed  to  dwell  oa 
the  loss  he  had  susuined,  particularly  that  of  hii  ward- 
robe and  musical  instruments.  Notwithstandiof  ihe 
occasion,  which  was  fit  to  call  forth  only  feeliogi  of  t 
solemn  nature,  I  could  not  hdp  being  ioteresied  for 
him,  when  I  heard  him  bewailing  the  kiss  of  the* 
resources  of  dress  and  music 

"His  person  was  very  striking,  calculated  toenra|:c 
the  attention  of  a  stranger.  A  tall  and  graceful  figure 
was  united  to  a  face  of  perfect  symmetry,  ofer  wbicb 
the  light  of  full  dark  hazel  eyes  shone  in  alienuite  lire 
and  softness.  Until  this  lime  I  bad  only  obscrrcd  bim 
under  passions  of  another  kind,  and  was  sstonisbed  ai 
the  pathetic  strains  in  which  he  mourned  otct  the  ei' 
tinciion  of  his  prospects.  The  fishemitD  endeaTored 
in  their  sincere  but  homely  language  to  comfort  bim, 
proffering  the  only  help  in  their  power-a  share  in 
their  fishing  spoils  and  a  passage  to  Denmark,  vhea 
another  whaling  expedition  shouki  visit  the  island.  Ha 
youth  and  apparent  sensibility  iuteresied  ua  all  in  bs 
favor,  and  induced  us  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  pnxaou 
his  happiness. 

"  It  was  concluded  that  we  shouki  each  remain  vidi 
our  hosts,  and  assist  in  such  labor  as  we  were  able  to 
do,  in  making  preparations  for  a  fishing  cruise.  I  ^ 
came  more  and  more  attached  to  the  dearmcmbeTsa 
Holstein's  family.  Their  daily  avocations  were  simple 
and  homely,  but  thdr  minds  were  pure  and  eleTOicd, 
deriving  their  highest  enjoyments  from  the  coolempl*- 
tion  of  a  better  world. 

"Ulea  engaged  much  of  my  interest  She  wssai 
that  most  pleasing  of  all  ages,  when  we  see  the  sis' 
plidty  of  childhood  blended  with  the  thoughu  sod  re- 
flections of  a  riper  age ;  when  the  heedless  word  s 
followed  by  the  conscious  blush,  and  we  love  while  « 
rebuke  the  tongue  that  speaks  all  the  heart  feels. 

"  Time  glided  pleasantly  away,  even  in  Icelsw- 
We  spent  the  evenings  and  indement  dsys  in  cheuw 
recreation,  or  in  reading ;  which  is  a  great,  and  alnw* 
universal  resource  among  these  Icelanders:  it  »  thus 
they  pass  their  long  wintry  nights— one  *  making  foesl 
the  poetic,  or  historic  page.' 

"  Osman  became  our  constant  and  welcome  nsitor. 
He  constructed  an  instrument,  on  which  be  made  tery 
sweet  music ;  and  frequently  sung  the  sentimental  iflj 
of  his  country.  This,  joined  to  his  talent  far  wild  sad 
impassioned  rcdtation,  charmed  the  lisleBi»g«ir»*^ 
but  it  vibrated  to  the  heart  of  Ulea.  Her  delight  did 
not  show  itfidf  like  her  brother's  in  ndsy  f^^^  *' 
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her  eyes  filled  with  teari,  and  her  heart  throbbed  with 
iilenl  emotion.  '  Mother,'  she  would  say,  '  Osman's 
Binding  reminds  me  of  what  1  have  heard  aboat  the 
harps  of  the  angela.'  '  It  is  pretty,  my  child,  but  I  had 
nther  hear  the  fiaherroan's  welcome  home.'  'That, 
mother,  is  because  our  lather  sings  it.  But  when  Os- 
man  sings  I  think  of  a  happier  world  than  this.'  *You 
tre  mistaken,  my  dear,  if  you  think  Osman's  songs  have 
any  thing  good  in  them.  I  have  listened  to  them,  and  I 
think  they  are  only  calculated  to  make  people  discon- 
tented with  what  Qod  has  allotted  them,  and  to  fill 
the  mind  with  foolish  fancies.'  '  Ah !  mother,  how  can 
yoa  wonder  that  his  songs  are  melancholy,  when  he  is 
far  away  from  all  that  he  loves,  and  that  he  has  nothing 
to  console  him  for  the  beautiful  world  he  has  left!  You 
know  he  loves  to  climb  our  steep  rocks,  to  see  the  sun 
go  down  behind  Heda.  I  did  not  know  how  grand  our 
Tolcaoo  could  look,  until  be  pointed  to  it,  as  the  sun*s 
last  beams  rested  on  its  snowy  scalp.  -  Then  he  told  me 
of  Italy  his  country,  where  the  mountains  are  crowned 
with  snow,  while  flowers  blow  in  the  valleys — birds 
ling  in  the  branches  of  trees,  which  bear  golden  fruit — 
the  air  is  filled  with  the  fragrance  that  breathes  from 
the  Tioeyards,  and  the  bowers  that  never  wither.  Then 
there  are  temples  in  every  grove,  and  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient cities,  which  people  come  to  visit  from  every  coun- 
try. Do  you  wonder  that  he  was  happy  in  that  lovely 
landr  'No doubt,  the  inhabitants  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for ;  but  not  more  than  we  have.  Would  you, 
Ulea,  be  willing  to  exchange  our  own  loved  island  for 
Italy,  with  all  itschanns?'  'No,  dear  mother,  but  I 
only  wish  Iceland  was  like  it*  'This  is  a  vain,  and  I 
fear  a  sinful  thought,  and  I  shall  tell  Osman,  when  you 
walk  with  him  again,  to  talk  of  something  more  profit- 
able.* 

"The  fishermen  were  generally  occupied  in  building 
or  refitting  boats  for  the  approaching  expedition,  in 
which  they  were  assisted  by  our  hardy  comrade,  while 
Osman  and  myself  were  left  to  occupy  or  amuse  oui^ 
selves  as  we  chose.  I  remarked  the  gradual  influence 
he  was  gaining  over  the  unconscious  heart  of  the  young 
Ilea.  I  mourned  over  it,  for  I  feared  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  a  deep  and  lasting  attachment.  I  saw  that 
her  family  were  blinded  by  their  artless  confidence,  to 
the  insidious  poison  that  threatened  to  destroy  their 
happiness.  I  could  not  bear  to  be  the  first  to  interrupt 
their  peace.  What  should  I  do  7  I  revolved  in  my 
mind  the  whole  affair,  and  at  last  resolved  that  I  would 
watch  the  conduct  of  Osman  narrowly,  and  without 
being  suspeoted,  penetrate  the  secret  of  his  soul.  With 
this  design  I  mingled  more  frequently  in  his  pleasures, 
joined  the  little  circle  when  he  descanted  on  the  scenes 
of  his  early  life— beautiful  Italy  I  whose  charms  were 
^ways  associated  with  female  loveliness,  whose  at- 
moiphere  breathed  of  love.  This  was  the  theme  of  his 
C^ing  narration,  and  his  dark  eye  seemed  to  catch  in- 
spiration from  the  kindling  blush  of  Ulea.  After  be  had 
nng  one  or  two  of  the  most  melting  Italian  airs,  I  was 
roused  from  my  ruminating  fit  by  Ulea's  remaiiting'— 
'Steinkoff  has  grown  very  silent  of  late.  Osman's 
Mogs,  I  believe,  make  him  sad.'  'duite  otherwise,'  I 
npUed, '  and  if  he  will  listen,  I  will  sing  a  song  of  the 
oldeo  time  mjrself.'  They  exclaimed  in  one  voice, '  he 
will,  he  shaU !'  'No  need  for  compulsion,*  he  said, '  I 
will  hear  it  with  pleasure.'  Without  prelude  I  began— 


Boon  as  the  wintry  blasts  wore  o*er, 

The  maiden  roamed  the  vale. 
To  hear  the  cheerful  robin  pour 

His  sweet  notes  on  the  gate. 

Then  he,  the  faithless-hearted  knight. 

Told  of  his  own  lov*d  bowers, 
Where  birds  sing  in  the  chequered  light 

To  the  bright  openlog  flowers. 

And  when  the  light  of  parting  day 

Olenmed  on  the  distant  hill, 
She  climbed  the  steep  and  roelcy  way. 

Or  lingered  by  the  rill. 

Then  he,  the  faithless-hearted  knight. 

Bung  of  that  region  bland. 
Where  sunset  paints  with  golden  light. 

The  skies,  the  sea,  the  land. 

When  down  the  long,  long  night  let  fait 
'   Her  curtains  o*er  the  earth. 
And  nature  lay  in  silence,  all 
Beneath  the  pall  of  death. 

Then  he,  the  faithless-hearted  knight, 

Spoke  of  his  country  fair — 
How  the  moon  walks  heaven  in  silv*ry  light. 

And  the  breath  of  flowers,  is  the  air. 

And  he  whispered  the  tale  of  love  in  her  ear, 

And  the  maiden,  believing  his  truth. 
Left  the  home  of  her  childhood*,  but  sorrow  and  earo 

Fled  with  her,  and  faded  her  youth. 

I  kept  my  eye  on  Qsman :  I  wished  to  read  his  con- 
science. As  the  strain  proceeded,  his  glance  met  mine; 
he  saw  my  suspicions.  Conscious  that  they  were  well 
founded,  bis  countenance  fell^be  bit  his  lip  in  anger, 
and  revenge  fired  his  blood.  Far  differently  was  the 
innocent  heart  of  Ulea  wrought  on.  '  I  could  weep,'  she 
said  '  for  the  poor  maiden.  Who  would  have  thought 
the  fiiir  spoken  knight  would  be  false  7  But  I  hope  it  is 
only  a  tale  of  the  olden  time,  fair  and  false  as  the  lover 
of  whom  it  sings.'  '  It  may  be  so,'  I  said  ;  'but  let  it 
serve  as  a  warning  to  yuung  maidens,  how  they  listen 
to  tales  of  love.*  Osman  left  the  cottage  while  I  was 
speaking.  I  saw  the  dark  cloud  lower  on  his  brow,  and 
I  resolved  to  bring  him  to  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
passion,  while  he  was  under  the  influence  of  resentment 
— an  unguarded  hour  with  us  all.  I  found  him  walking 
hurriedly,  and  muttering  the  words,  '  Villain,  he  shall 
pay  dearly  for  this  insulL*  I  accosted  him  in  a  calm 
voice.  I  told  him  that  my  design  was  not  to  irritate  or 
insult  him,  but  to  warn  him  in  time  of  the  danger  of  a 
passion  which  was  growing  upon  himself  daily,  while 
he  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  influence  he  was  gain- 
ing over  the  affections  of  an  unsuspecting  girl.  '  And 
how  does  it  concern  you,  cold  hearted  wretch,'  he  ex- 
claimed, '  that  I  have  excited  the  sympathy,  the  love  of 
the  only  amiable  being  on  this  desolate  island  7  KnoW| 
that  love  scorns  the  interference  of  such  meddlers.  It 
is  enough  that  we  can  trust  each  other,  and  woe  be  to 
him  who  gives  his  counsel  unadvisedly.'  With  these 
last  words  he  raised  his  arm  in  menace.  'Osman,'  I  re* 
plied,'  you  know  I  am  superior  to  your  threats.  Unless 
you  openly  declare  your  love  to  the  parents  of  Ulea,  I 
shall  consider  myself  bound  to  guard  her  from  your 
arts.'  'Beware,'  he  exclaimed,  'how  you  injure  me 
with  her,  or  this  dagger  drinks  your  blood.'  Saying 
this,  he  strode  away,  and  I  returned  with  a  heavy  heart 
to  the  cottage.  Not  that  I  was  personally  afraid  of 
Osman ;  I  never  feared  the  arm  of  man :  but  I  had  a 
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trying  office  to  perform — ^to  destroy  the  confidence  of  an 
amiable  family,  to  show  them  that  they  had  cherished 
in  their  bosoms  a  serpent,  instead  of  a  friend.  It  was 
evident  that  Osman  wished  to  conceal  bis  passion  even 
from  her  who  was  the  object  of  iL  I  determined  before 
another  interview,  to  endeavor  to  awaken  her  to  the 
impropriety  and  danger  of  giving  any  encouragement 
to  his  attentions.  The  following  day  he  did  not  come 
as  usuaL  '  How  long  the  day  seems,'  said  Korner, 
'  when  Osman  does  not  come.  Ulea  thinks  so  too,  for 
she  has  not  spok^  a  word  to-day.'  '  1  have  been  think- 
ing,' replied  Ulea, '  that  he  looked  last  night  as  if  some- 
thing dislarbed  him.  Did  you  observe  him,  Steinkoff 7 
I  hope  nothing  has  happened.'  I  said  in  a  low  tone, 
'  Nothing,  I  believe.  Suppose  we  walk :  perhaps  we 
may  meet  him.*  She  sprang  forward,  animated  with 
the  hope ;  and  we  followed  the  winding  path  by  which 
he  generally  came.  I  proposed  that  we  should  see  which 
of  us  could  first  attain  the  top  of  a  picturesque  eminence 
which  hung  over  our  path,  and  from  which  there  was  a 
fine  view  of  the  neighboring  cottages.  She  readily  con- 
sented to  make  the  trial,  and  arriving  at  the  goal  first, 
exultingly  chid  my  loitering  steps.  She  little  knew  that 
my  real  motive  was  to  obtain  a  private  interview  with 
her.  I  began  by  saying, '  Osman's  gait  is  fleeter  than 
mine,  Ulea.'  '  O  yes,'  she  said, '  I  shall  never,  forget  the 
charming  evening  we  came  here  together ;'  and  a  bright 
smile  irradiated  her  features.  'His  society  is  fascinat- 
ing, but  it  may  be  dangerous  to  you.  Already  he  has 
given  you  a  distaste  to  the  pleasures  of  your  childhood, 
and  he  has  presented  in  their  place  the  attractions  of  an 
ideal  world.  Beware  how  you  lend  your  pure  and  un- 
suspecting ear  to  the  seductive  charms  of  his  conversa- 
tion. He  has  confessed  to  me  that  he  loves  you ;  that 
you  are  the  only  being  in  this  island  that  has  power  to 
interest  him.*  'Oh !  SteinkofiT,  ought  you  not  rather  to 
pity  than  to  blame  him  7  He  has  told  me,  that  were  it 
not  for  me,  he  would  end  his  miserable  existenc^^that 
every  one  else  looks  coldly  on  him.  How  can  I  think 
unkindly  of  him  7  He  would  protect  me  against  all 
harm.  When  I  told  him  of  my  cousio  Orroond,  who 
would  net  go  into  the  far  Greenland  seas,  until  my 
father  promised  him  that  his  little  pet  Ulea,  should  be 
his  when  he  returned,  he  only  said.  May  that  day  be 
distant,  for  then  you  will  not  care  for  Osman.  And  he 
asked  me  if  I  should  be  quite  happy  when  I  should  be 
Ormond's  wife.'  'And  what  was  your  answer?'  I  asked 
anxiously.  '  I  did  not  answer  at  all ;  because  I  have  not 
seen  him  for  a  long  time,  and  he  seems  like  a  stranger  to 
me — ^I  wish  not  to  think  of  it  now.'  I  could  no  longer 
repress  my  indignation.  'My  dear  girl,'i  said,  '  trust 
Osman  no  further,  he  will  destroy  your  peace,  your  in- 
nocence. I  know  him  well ;  for  present  gratification  he 
would  not  scruple  to  involve  your  whole  family  in 
wretchedness.  I  say  this,  because  I  will  not  see  im- 
pending ruin  coming  on  the  child  of  my  benefactor,  if 
I  can  avert  it'  I  saw  Ulea  start,  while  surprise  and 
terror  were  painted  on  her  countenance.  I  turned  to 
ascertain  the  cause,  and  beheld  Osman  within  a  few 
steps  of  me.  '  Wretch,'  he  cried, '  have  you  dared  to 
betray  me  7  Revenge  has  nerved  my  arm,  and  my 
sword  shall  drink  your  blood,  even  were  the  form  I  love 
best  between  us.'  At  that  instant  he  rushed  upon  me ; 
but  fury  blinded  fats  sight,  and  his  weapon  missed  its 
aim.    This  redoubled  hit  wmth ;  he  prepared  for  ano- 


ther thrust,  and  my  superior  muscular  strength  coaid 
not  have  saved  me  from  the  mortal  stroke,  had  not  Ulea 
in  a  phrenzy  of  despair,  thrown  herself  between  us,  uid 
received  in  her  side  the  stab  that  was  intended  forme. 
Time  can  never  effiice  the  horror  erf*  that  moment,  when 
I  saw  her  fall  under  the  murderous  stroke,  and  the  red 
current  pouring  from  her  side.  '  Monster!*  I  ezdaimedi 
'  you  have  verified  your  threat.  Would  to  God,  this 
were  my  heart's  blood  instead  of  hers!* 

"  1  raised  the  lifeless  girl— I  pressed  her  to  my  bo> 
son).  In  the  ngony  of  my  soul  I  entresied  her  to  speak 
•^to  say  that  she  forgave  me.  But  all  was  lilent,  sare 
the  ebbing  pulsations  of  her  heart.  Osman  bad  fled  the 
moment  he  saw  what  he  had  done.  How  should  1  ob> 
tain  assistance,  or  even  get  a  little  water  to  revive  her, 
if  life  was  not  extinct  7  Necessity  is  fruitful  of  ioTeo- 
tion — I  lifted  the  pale  form,  and  hastened  to  a  near  rir* 
ulet — I  bathed  her  temples — I  staunched  the  blood  viih 
the  cooling  current,  and  bound  the  wound  with  dj 
handkerchief.  1  heard  a  faint  sigh — I  thought  it  vas 
her  last  Imagine  my  joy,  when  she  opened  her  tya, 
awaking  as  from  a  long  sleep.  I  whispered,  '  Speak 
not,  it  will  exhaust  you ;  I  will  carry  you  home— yoa 
will  soon  be  better.'  She  cast  her  eyes  towards  heaven, 
to  signify  that  her  home  would  soon  be  there.  I  was 
advancing  with  a  quick  step,  when  I  heard  the  voices  of 
the  children  in  seach  of  ua.  They  stopt  their  merry 
gambols,  and  stood  in  amazemenL  I  broke  the  silence 
by  telling  them  tliat  Ulea  was  very  ill,  that  they  must 
run  home  and  tell  their  mother  not  to  be  alanncd,  bat 
endeavor  as  soon  as  possible  to  prepare  a  cordial  and  t 
bed,  for  I  should  reach  the  cottage  in  a  few  minutes.  I 
hoped  this  would  be  some  preparation  for  what  was  to 
follow.  The  mother  met  me  at  the  door,  with  a  look  of 
anguish  and  of  doubL  I  motioned  to  her  to  be  silent, 
while  we  administered  some  of  the  restorstife:  we  then 
laid  Ulea  on  the  bed.  I  watched  by  hera  fewroomeni^ 
and  seeing  she  had  fallen  into  a  gentle  sleep,  1  took  tlie 
hand  of  the  ag^iized  mother,  whose  suppressed  soIh 
shook  her  whole  frame.  I  supported  her  to  a  reiind 
spot,  where  the  burst  of  her  grief  might  be  unheard  by 
the  languid  sufiTerer. 

"I  paused  to  gather  firmness  for  thedisriosore;  I  iiAed 
up  my  heart  to  hedtven  for  assistance.  She  seited  ay 
hand  convulsively— 'Tell  me  all— but  my  heart  auiiei- 
pates  it  before  you  speak.  Oh  Steinkoff!  it  is  the 
hand  of  man,  yes,  of  a  trusted  villain,  that  has  dealt  (he 
blow.  My  soul  has  labored  under  a  mysterious  vei^^ 
this  day — unseen  bat  impending  evil  hong  over  io& 
Oh  my  God !  prepare  me  to  drink  the  biuer  cop*  and  to 
trust  in  thee  though  thou  slay  me.' 

"I  related  allr— my  suspicions  of  Osman— my  convcr- 
sation  with  him,  the  threat  he  had  given,  and  then  all 
the  incidents  of  the  sad  caUstrophe.  '  Oh  my  child  ? 
exclaimed  the  transported  parent,  'art  thou  then  guilt- 
less 7  has  he  not  laid  mine  honor  in  the  dust  7  If  ^ 
I  can  bear  all.*  I  concluded  by  encouraging  her  to  hope 
the  wound  was  not  mortal,  and  that  speedy  medical  tid 

might  relieve  iL 
"Korner  was  immediately  despatched  for  his  foihcr, 

and  the  nearest  physician.  We  then  returned  to  Ulea, 
whom  we  found  still  sleeping,  but  uneasily.  Hcf  "ae- 
ther kissed  her  forehead ;  she  waked  smiling,  sad  said, 
'  Oh,  mother !  are  you  here  7  I  thought  I  was  passing 
through  a  dark  valley  to  the  bright  worid  you  have  so 
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often  described  to  us.  And  I  was  not  at  all  afraid,  for 
a  light  guided  roe  safely  through.  Do  you  know  what 
it  wai  ?  /  do — ^it  was  whispered  to  my  heart — it  was 
tbeSsTiour's  presence!  Mother,  you  roust  not  weep; 
I  rejoiee,  because  I  feel  that  it  will  be  so.  O I  yes,  I 
■hall  icon  join  the  son|;  of  the  angels — much  sweeter 
than  that  I  used  to  dream  of.  Mother,  my  heart  is  sin- 
ful—I  loved  to  hear  of  the  beauty  and  love  of  this  world ; 
hot  that  is  all  passed  away  now.  I  hope  Qod  will  for- 
gire  biffi  who  wished  to  lead  me  astray— and  you, 
Sieiokoff,  my  guardian  angel  on  earth,  with  what  joy 
ifaaU  I  welcome  you  there.'  She  saw  my  emotional  t 
exciud  her  own :  the  efiect  1  dreaded  followed — ^the 
bkwd  gushed  out  from  her  side,  and  she  swooned  away. 
"Her  father  arrived,  attended  by  the  doctor;  the 
last  with  heartielt  sorrow  assured  us,  that  all  attempts 
to  revive  her  were  useless— that  the  slumber  of  death 
was  even  now  on  the  gentle  girl.  The  father,  in  his 
desolation  of  soul,  sought  the  throne  of  mercy,  and  we 
united  in  committing  the  spirit  of  the  beloved  one  to 
the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  and  prayed  that '  his  rod  and 
ilaff  might  comfort  and  support  her.'  Her  freed  spirit 
winged  its  flight,  just  as  the  sun's  last  rays  gleamed  on 
her  pillow,  which  all  with  uplifted  hearts  blessed  as  the 
omen  of  that  spirit's  future  happiness. 

"  We  sorrowed,  but  not  as  those  without  hope.  What 
laith  the  scripture  7  '  The  hope  of  the  righteous  is  as 
an  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  steadfast' 

"  I  assisted  in  depositing  the  beautiful  'clay  in  the 
earth,  and  planted  over  it  the  evergreen  fir.  It  was  a 
dear  spot  to  me,  and  as  long  as  I  remained  on  the 
island  I  resorted  to  it,  to  commune  with  the  image  of 
her  who  was  once  the  animating  spirit  of  all  that  sur- 
rounded roe. 

"Soon  after  her  death,  an  opportunity  ofiered  for 
my  relam  to  Denmark.  I  embraced  it,  promising,  if 
circumstances  should  ever  induce  me  to  visit  Iceland, 
thai  I  would  seek  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Holstein. 
I  never  saw  Osman  again,  but  I  was  told  by  the  owner 
of  a  boat  on  the  coast,  that  he  had  been  seen  on  the 
night  of  the  fatal  encounter,  to  leap  into  a  fishing  craft 
lying  on  the  beach,  and  disappear. 

"Thus  I  have  given  you  some  particulars  connected 
with  my  past  life.  I  have  rushed  into  busy  scenes — I 
lave  tried  to  forget  my  own  sorrows  in  relieving  the 
distresses  of  others— but  in  vain ;  the  image  of  that 
l^lttding  form  haunts  me.  I  long  for  the  hour  when 
the  kind  band  of  death  shall  blot  the  recollection  forever 
from  my  memory •**  v. 


THE  LAUGHING  GIRL. 

iJMt  fOfgeiied  on  viewing  a  Painting  of  a  Female  laughing. 

Ob,  let  roe  laugh  out,  till  my  eye-lashes  glisten 
^ith  tear-drops,  which  joy,  like  aflOiction,  will  bring ; 
^  not  vez'd  my  dear  Hal— I  mitff  laugh,  yoii  may  listen, 
And  coinit  the  shrill  echoes  that  cheerily  ring. 

Hark!  to  the  rooming  gun. 

Hail  to  thee !  rising  sun, 
I^unes  roy  heart  with  exuberant  glee. 

The  sky-lark  from  earth 

Plies  to  heaven  with  its  mirth. 

But  it  citonot  ha !  ha!  and  be  merry  like  me. 


Mine  is  no  half-suppressed  drawing-room  titter, 
Strangled  before  it  escapes  from  the  lips ; 
Nor  the  sardonic  smile,  than  wormwood  more  bitter. 
Which  might  wither  those  flowers  the  honey-bee  sips ; 

But  the  fountain  of  joy, 

Without  care  or  alloy. 
Springs  in  my  bosom — ^refreshens  my  heart 

Forest  and  river,  then. 

Echo  my  laugh  again — 
Never  may  gladness  from  Julia  depart. 

Look  not  so  grave,  gentle  Henry,  at  me, 

As  if  you  would  say  all  my  griefs  are  to  come ; 

No  gloom  in  the  morn  of  my  life  can  I  see, 

And  my  laugh  will  scare  sorrow  away  from  our  home. 

Pleasure  unending 

Our  footste|>s  attending, 
One  brilliant  May  day  through  our  lifetime  shall  last. 

Time  shall  not  wear  us. 

No  trouble  come  near  us. 
But  the  future  be  gilded  by  light  from  the  past. 

Now  laugh,  for  my  sake,  dearest  Hal,  and  the  kiss 
Which  you  sued  for,  I'll  give,  if  you  cordially  roar. 
Well  done ! — never  barter  a  pleasure  like  this. 
Were  a  crown  to  be  purchased  by  laughing  no  more. 

In  contentment  and  health, 

Tho'  untrammel'd  by  wealth. 
True  bliss  from  the  store  of  our  hearts  we  may  draw* 

Let  us  laugh  as  wo  glide 

O'er  mortality's  tide. 
And  cheer  our  last  days  with  a  rattling  ha !  ha ! 

B.  M. 


COURT  DAY. 


To  a  northern  traveller  in  the  southern  states,  there 
is  scarcely  any  thing  more  novel  or  entertaining  than  a 
Courl  Datf,  Familiar  as  the  occasion  and  its  scenes  may 
be  to  a  Virginian,  there  is  something  in  the  whole  as* 
pect  of  this  monthly  festival  which  rivets  the  attention 
of  a  stranger.  And  I  have  not  been  without  my  sus- 
picions that  the  influence  of  this  custom  and  its  adjuncts 
upon  society,  manners,  and  character  has  never  been 
appreciated.  In  our  northern  country  there  are  no  oc- 
casions upon  which  the  whole  population  of  a  county, 
even  as  represented  by  its  leading  freeholders,  convenes 
at  one  spoL  County  courts  are  attended  by  functiona- 
ries, litigants,  and  very  near  neighbors,  but  not,  as  in 
the  south,  by  the  gentry  and  yeomanry  of  a  whole  di^ 
tricL 

The  consequence  of  sudi  an  arrangement  as  that  of 
the  south  is,  that  all  the  landholders  and  gentlemen  of 
a  neighborhood  become  mutually  acquainted,  and  lay 
the  foundation  for  friendly  and  hospitable  reciprocities, 
which  may  be  continued  through  life.  The  whole  tex- 
ture of  society  has  a  tincture  from  this  Intermingling. 
It  is  undeniable,  that  while  aristocratic  family  pride,  and 
chivalrous  elevation  of  bearing,  exist  nowhere  in  greater 
vigor  than  at  the  south,  there  is  a  freer  intercourse  on 
the  courtphouse-lawn  between  the  richest  planter  and 
the  honest  poor  man,  than  is  ever  witnessed  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  Connecticut  or  Pennsylvania.  This 
constant  mingling  of  the  aged  with  the  young,  tends  to 
keep  up  national  characteristics  and  to  perpetuate  an« 
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dent  habits  and  sentiments.  And  let  an  old-fashioned 
man  be  allowed  to  whisper  in  the  ear  of  this  innovating 
age  that  all  is  not  antiquated  which  is  old,  and  that  the 
hoary  stream  of  tradition  brings  down  with  it  not  only 
prejudUes,  but  wholesome  prtdUeeiimu, 

To  enjoy  a  genuine  and  unsophisticated  Court  Day, 
one  must  select  a  county  in  the  heart  of  the  real  Old 
Dominion,  where  emigration  has  not  too  much  thinned 
the  population,  nor  foreign  settlers  made  the  mass  hete- 
rogeneous. It  should  be  moreover  in  a  region  where 
the  increase  of  villages  has  not  modified  the  ancient 
character  of  tlie  large  estates. 

1  have  in  my  mind^s  eye  the  very  hemi  ideal  of  an  old 
Virginia  Court  House.  The  edifice  itself  is  neither  large 
nor  lofty,  but  "  time-honored''  and  solid,  and  embosom- 
^ed  in  a  grove  of  locusts,  which  at  the  May  Court  fill 
the  air  with  their  balsamic  odor.  The  lawn,  whidi 
surrounds  the  house  and  grove,  has  not  the  deep  green 
of  our  northern  commons,  nor  is  the  earth  so  perfectly 
hidden  by  matted  grass,  but  it  is  sufficiently  soft  and 
fresh  to  tempt  many  a  group  of  loungers.  But  the  scene 
becomes  more  lively  as  the  day  advances.  Stalls  and 
booths  are  rapidly  erecting,  and  wagons  of  vendibles 
are  disposed  in  rows ;  no  doubt  by  pertinacious  wan- 
derers from  New  England*  The  porches  of  two  or  three 
plain-looking  stores  are  filling  rapidly  with  visiters  who 
are  arriving  every  moment.  A  northerner  is  amazed  at 
the  number  of  equestrians,  and  the  ease  and  non-cha- 
lance  with  which  even  little  boys  manage  their  spirited 
horses.  I  must  pass  a  thousand  traits  which  in  the 
hands  of  Irving  or  Kennedy  would  afford  a  tempting 
picture.  The  cordiality  of  greeting  with  which  Virgi- 
nians meet  is  delightful ;  and  from  ample  trial  I  am  able 
to  pronounce  it  sincere  and  available.  This  heartiness 
is  encouraged  by  such  monthly  gatherings.  It  is  vain 
to  object  to  this  vehement  shaking  of  hands  and  em- 
phatic compcllation.  As  my  old  pastor  used  to  say, 
"  The  form  without  the  power  is  better  than  neither ;" 
and  as  Solomon  says,  *'  Qe  that  is  a  friend  must  thow 
himself  friendly.'*  By  the  time  of  dinner,  a  thousand 
morsels  of  business,  postponed  during  the  month,  have 
been  transacted ;  a  thousand  items  of  precious  little 
family  news  have  been  exchanged ;  hundreds  of  clus- 
ters, under  porch  or  tree,  have  discoursed  of  the  reigning 
political  topic;  or  mayhap,  the  mighty  mass  has  all 
been  moved  toward  some  little  eminence  to  hear  tlie 
eloquence  of  a  genuine  '^  stump-speech." 

From  my  very  heart,  north  man  as  I  am,  I  admire  and 
affect  this  good  remnant  of  olden  time.  May  no  revised 
code  ever  disannul  it,  no  sapient  convention  ever  parcel 
out  your  counties  into  little  municipal  fragments ! 

I  state  it  as  an  opinion  very  deliberately  formed  in 
my  own  mind,  after  some  opportunities  of  comparison, 
that  the  elocution  of  southern  men  is  more  easy,  more 
graceful,  more  natural,  more  vivacious,  &od  more  pa- 
thetic, than  that  of  their  northern  compatriots.  This 
is  fairly  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  such  occasions 
as  the  one  which  I  describe.  The  moveable  and  excita- 
ble throng  of  a  court-house-green  is  precisely  the  audi- 
ence which  awakens  and  inspires  the  orator.  The  tide 
of  feeling  comes  back  upon  him  at  every  happy  appeal, 
and  redoubles  his  energy.  It  was  the  Athenian  popU' 
lace^  who  *' spent  their  time  in  nothing  else,  but  either 
to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing,"  (what  a  picture  of 
a  court  day  !)  which  made  the  Athenian  crater.    The 


practice  of  addreaaes  to  the  literal  and  real  eonstitoeacy 
by  every  aspirant,  brings  into  trial,  very  early,  all  ihe 
eloquence  of  the  state.  The  manner  of  the  best  models 
is  in  some  small  degree  perpetuated.  The  mere  listea- 
ing  to  such  men  as  Patrick  Henry,  and  John  Randolpli, 
not  to  mention  the  living,  affords  a  school  of  eloqaence 
to  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  cultivates  the  tssie  of 
the  people.  And  then  in  every  little  group  upon  yonder 
green,  there  is  an  ardor  of  conversation  on  political 
topics,  which,  as  feeling  rises,  approaches  to  the  cha^l^ 
ter  of  harangue.  1  have  never  heard  the  impsssioMd 
conversation  of  southern  men,  in  a  tavern  or  by  ibe 
way-side,  without  observing  the  natural  tendency  to  & 
higher  tone  of  elocution  than  would  be  lolerated  in  t 
similar  circle  at  the  north. 

Whether  the  practice  of  "  whittling,"  durini  conver- 
sation, has  any  connexion  with  ease  of  utterance,  is  a 
question  too  abstruse  for  my  present  cursory  iovesti^- 
tion.  The  celebrated  doctor  Rush  used  jocoiely  to 
characteriase  some  of  his  southern  students,  by  their 
^*R'phoHa  ef  Caeoethes  seemutL"  It  may  be  noted  as  & 
token  of  the  "  free-and-easy"  manner  of  ceiuin  courts 
that  we  have  seen  advocates  whittling  during  a  defence, 
eund  judges  whittling  on  the  bench. 

But  finally,  and  most  seriously,  I  trust  no  fanaticisai 
of  a  faction  at  the  north  will  ever  so  far  prefsil  against 
the  good  sense  and  sound  feeling  of  the  community,  as 
to  interrupt  the  genial  flow  of  hospitality,  with  wbidi 
in  every  individiud  case  I  have  known,  northern  men 
have  b^n  received  by  the  gentlemen  of  old  Virginia. 

A  KOETBIM  HAS. 


A  BIRTH-DAY  TRIBUTE. 

When  the  dark  shadows  of  approaching  ills 
Have  fallen  on  the  spirit,  and  depressed 

Its  proudest  energies — when  fear  instiU 
Its  dastard  maxims  in  the  noblest  breast. 
Preventing  action  and  denying  rest — 

When,  undefined  in  distance,  dimly  glow 
Spectres  of  evil,  till,  by  fancy  drcst, 

The  illusive  phantoms  on  the  vision  grow, 

And  giants  seem  to  wield  the  impending  blon^— 

When,  wearied  by  uncertainty,  we  pray 

For  what  we  fear,  and  deprecate  suspense— 
When  gleams  of  hope  are  painful  as  a  ray 
Flashing  at  midnight  from  a  light  intense. 
And  leave  the  darkness  of  despair  more  dense— 
When  pleasure's  cup  is  tasteless,  and  we  seek 

No  more  the  brief  relief  we  once  drew  thence— 
When  comes  no  sabbath  in  the  lingering  week 
Harassing  thought  to  end,  or  coming  bliss  to  speak- 
When  even  **  desire  it  faileth,"  and  the  voice 

Of  softest  music  irritates  the  ear^ 
When  the  glad  sun  makes  fields  and  groves  rejoice, 
While  to  our  eyes  the  prospect  still  is  drear— 
When  the  mild  southern  gale,  that  used  to  cbeer 
With  its  bland  fragrance,  while  it  cooled  the  brow 

With  lingering  fever  wasted,  pained  and  sere, 
Has  lost  its  power  to  charm — *tis  then  we  know 
The  worth  Of  woman's  love,  and  what  to  her  ««»«• 
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Iler  holy  love  is  lik«  the  gentle  nil, 

Born  where  a  fountain's  waters  bright  are  playing, 
(As  from  the  birth  of  time  they  have,  and  will 

Till  time  shall  end,)  in  noiseless  i>eauty  straying 

O'er  golden  sands,  through  verdantmeadsyandstaying, 
To  irrigate  and  freshen,  as  it  flows 

Where  man's  proud  works  around  in^ruin  lying, 
Proclaim  the  triumph  of  his  many  foes, 
Lost,  passion,  jealousy,  and  all  the  fiends  he  knows. 

Aod  worse  than  these  his  breast  will  enter  in, 
And  each  in  turn  his  labored  loTe  control. 

The  food  idolatry,  which  is  not  sin 
Wheo  woman  loTes— that  yielding  of  the  soul. 
Which  hardly  asks  return,  but  gives  the  whole, 

He  kooweth  not ;  but,  in  the  folds  of  pride, 
He  seeks  his  gloomy  spirit  to  enroll : 

Then  her,  who  loves  him  most,  he*Il  basely  chide. 

And  with  his  iMtter  words  her  constancy  deride. 

Aye !  thus  infatuate,  he  will  delight 

To  brd  it  o'er  the  fond,  devoted  one 
Who  breathes,  but  lives  not,  absent  from  his  sight, 

If,  for  a  moment,  sorrow  is  unknown. 

Ambition  gratified,  or  foes  o*erthrown. 
But  when  his  soul  is  darkened  with  alarms. 

And  piercing  thorns  are  in  his  pathway  strown, 
He  yields  a  willing  pris'ner  to  her  charms. 
And  seeks  to  rest  hta  head  where  love  her  bosom  warms. 

Bat  as  ihe  savage,  when  his  eyes  behold     - 

The  bright  creations  of  the  artist's  mind. 
Where  light  and  shade  the  loveliest  forms  enfold. 

And  chastened  taste  with  nature's  lore  is  joined, 

Paoses  in  ecsCacy ;  yet  seeks  to  find 
What  hath  his  untaught  spirit  so  subdued. 

Bat  all  in  vain ;  ao  man,  to  love  resigned. 
Can  comprehend  not  what  hath  so  endued 
Fair  woman  with  the  power  to  soothe  his  nature  rude.' 

He  gazeth  on  the  rill  that  is  her  love. 

Bat  cannot  pierce  the  bower  of  modesty 
Where  roses,  and  where  lilies  twine  above 

Its  fount,  and  load  the  air  with  fragrancy. 

He  bears  its  voice  of  heavenly  melody ; 
He  sees,  above,  the  bow  of  beauty  spanned ; 

He  drinks;  the  draught  has  power  his  soul  to  free 
From  all  its  ills;  he  feels  his  heart  expand  ; 
He  bears  a  charmed  life ;  he  walks  on  Eden  land. 

Creature  of  impulse !  but  of  impulse  trained 

To  do  the  bidding  of  a  gentle  heart. 
What  man  by  years  of  study  hath  not  gained. 

Thy  spirit's  teaching  doth  to  thee  impart. 

To  him  the  unknown,  to  thee  the  easy  art. 
To  sway  his  reason  and  control  his  will ; 

And  when  the  unbidden  gusts  of  passion  start. 
To  lay  the  whirlwind  and  bid  all  be  still, 
And  Peace,  the  vacant  throne  of  Anarchy,  to  filL 

Uy  cherished  one !  this  tributary  lay 
Upon  thy  natal  mom  thy  husband  brings ; 

The  gathered  thoughts  of  many  a  weary  day. 
Weary,  save  that  tay  soul,  on  Fancy's  wings, 
Borne  as  a  bird  that  towards  its  eyrie  springs. 

Flew  where  was  thine  to  hold  communion  sweet : 
Bare  that  each  blissful  memory,  that  clings 


Around  my  heart,  would,  as  a  dream,  repeat 
Unnumbered  vanished  hours,  with  love  and  joy  replete. 

As,  when  the  orb  that  makes  the  day,  declines, 

The  twilight  hour  prolongs  its  cheering  reign, 
My  sun  (thy  love)  through  memory's  twilight  shines, 

Till  its  fair  morning  breaks  on  me  again. 

Then  shall  my  song  resume  in  bolder  strain 
The  praises  of  thy  sex,  while  I  behold 

The  loveliness,  whose  image  1  retain 
Within  my  heart^then  shall  my  arms  enfold 
Her  who  hath  been  to  me,  more  than  my  lay  hath  told. 


MY  FIRST  ATTEMPT  AT  POETRY. 

Ever  since  I  could  write  my  name,  I  have  been  trou- 
bled with  a  disease  which  is  spreading  alarmingly  in 
this  our  day  and  generation — I  mean  Cacoethea  Seribendi-^ 
and  the  best  antidote  I  have  ever  been  able  to  discover 
for  it,  I  received  lately  from  the  "Literary  Messenger" — 
the  rejection  of  my  articles.  At  that  time  I  imagined 
myself  perfectly  cured  ;  but,  unlike  some  other  diseases, 
this  can  be  had  more  than  once,  and  the  man  who  could 
invent  some  vaccinating  process  to  prevent  it,  would 
deserve  more  gratitude  from  the  present  generation  than 
the  discoverer  of  vaccination  against  small  pox. 

I  remember  distinctly  my  first  attempt  at  poetry.  I 
was  quietly  resting  under  the  shade  of  a  stately  elm, 
one  bright  summer  day,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a 
favorite  author,  and  listening  to  the  merry  carols  of  a 
mock-bird  that  had  perched  on  a  thorn  just  before  me. 
There  was  a  beautiful  lawn  gently  declining  from  the 
knoll  where  I  lay,  to  the  river's  edge,  green  with  luxu- 
riant long  grass,  interspersed  with  the  simple  lily  of  the 
valley.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general  thanksgiving  of 
nature,  and  every  thing  tended  to  inspire  my  juvenile 
muse.  After  sundry  bitings  of  the  nails,  and  scratch- 
ings  of  the  head,*  I  succeeded  in  pencilling  on  a  blank 
leaf  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  lines  "  To  a  Mocking 
Bird."  No  sooner  had  the  fever  of  composition  resolv- 
ed itself  into  three  stanzas,  than  the  mock-bird,  the 
green  elms  and  humming  waters,  lost  all  their  enchant- 
ment, and  I  hurried  home  to  copy  my  verses  and  send 
them  to  the  printing-office.  I  selected  the  whitest  sheet 
of  gilt-edged  paper  I  had,  made  a  fine  nib  to  my  pen, 
and  soon  finished  a  neat  copy,  which  was  forthwith 
deposited  in  the  office  of  a  respectable  hebdomadal. 
Publication  day  came,  and  so  did  the  carrier.  Of  all 
ugly  boys,  I  used  to  think  that  carrier  was  the  ugliest ; 
but  when  he  handed  me  the  paper  that  I  doubted  not 
contained  the  first  efTort  of  unfledged  genius,  I  thought 
he  had  the  finest  face  and  most  waggish  look  I  had  ever 
seen — and  in  good  truth,  I  never  was  so  glad  to  see  the 
fellow  in  my  life.  Wonderful  metamorphosis!  thought 
(,  eagerly  snatching  the  paper  from  him.  But  judge, 
oh !  gentle  reader,  of  my  surprise  and  mortification,  at 
not  finding  my  cherished  little  poem  either  in  the  poet's 
corner,  or  even  among  the  advertisements.  The  phiz 
of  the  carrier  changed  to  its  accustomed  ugliness  as  if 
by  magic,  and,  as  he  passed  out  of  the  door,  he  cast  on 

*    Be  careful,  when  invendon  falls, 

To  acraich  jour  h«ad,  and  biie  70UI  nails.— Swi/I* 
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me  a  sardonic  leer,  grin'd  "  a  ghaaily  smile,"  and  "^  left 
me  alone  in  my  glory."  I  had  too  much  phllosopliy, 
however,  to  remain  long  in  a  passion,  or  to  suffer  my- 
self to  be  unhappy  for  such  a  trifle.  I  contented  myself, 
therefore,  as  well  as  I  could,  and  determined  never  to 
write  another  line  until  my  first  effort  saw  the  light 
How  fortunate  for  you,  kind  reader,  and  perhaps  for  me, 
bad  my  young  muse  then  been  nip'd  in  her  incipient 
budding.  But  that  first  effort  did  see  the  light  the  next 
week,  and '  Solomon  in  all  his  glory'  was  not  so  happy 
as  I.  You  who  have  written  and  published,  can  have 
some  idea  of  the  sensations  produced  by  the  success  of  a 
first  essay.  Those  who  never  have,  cannot  imagine  the 
pleasure,  the  fluttering  of  heart,  the  gratified  ambition, 
and  the  flattered  vanity  of  him  thus  first  dignified  with 
print  Since  then  I  have  beefi  rejected,  but  never  so 
mortified  as  when  my  first  poem  did  not  appear  when 
expected.  And  since  then  I  have  written,  published, 
been  republished  and  quoted,  which  is  surely  glory 
enough  for  one  man,  but  have  never  been  so  happy  as 
when  my  maiden  effort  first  appeared  among  ihe  black- 
smiths*  and  tailors*  advertisements  of  a  village  news- 
paper. 


THY  HOME  .AND  MINE. 

Is  this  thy  home  7    The  wild  woods  wave 

Their  branches  in  the  mountain  breexe— 
And  nature  to  thy  mansion  gave 

A  treasure  in  those  noble  trees. 
Here  flows  a  river  bright  and  pure 

Along  its  silver^winding  way. 
While  on  its  white  and  pebbled  shore 

A  fairy  group  of  children  play. 
Here  calm  and  clear  looks  heaven's  blue  dome— 

This  is  thy  lovely  Highland  home  ! 

This  is  thy  home — at  evening's  hour 

A  social  band  assemble  here. 
With  converse  sweet  and  music's  power, 

To  chase  each  gloomy  thought  of  care. 
Affection's  gentle  language  speaks 

In  every  eye  thine  eyes  behold — 
Here  revels  love  on  beauty's  cheeks 

And  bids  her  braid  her  locks  of  gold. 
In  search  of  bliss  you  need  not  roam — 

But  this  is  not — ^is  not  my  home ! 

My  home  is  where  the  waters  roll 

Deep,  wide  and  blue  to  ocean's  caves — 
How  sweetly  soothing  to  the  soul 

The  murmur  of  their  dashing  waves ! 
Oft  has  their  music  charmed  mine  ear 

At  twilight's  soft  and  dewy  hour — 
When  one  I  fondly  love  was  near 

To  feel  with  me  its  witching  power. 
And  watch  the  billows  crown*d  with  foam. 

Break  6n  thy  walls,  my  lowland  home  ! 

My  home  !  how  soon  that  single  word 
Can  cause  regretful  tears  to  flow ! 

It  thrills  on  feeling's  finest  chord — 
Still  does  it  make  my  bosom  glow. 

Oh  what  a  fountain  of  delight 


Does  that  one  little  sound  unseal  I 
When  far  away,  to  mem'ry's  sight 

What  scenes  of  bliss  does  it  reveal ! 
Tis  the  voice  of  nature  bids  me  come 

To  thy  shrine  of  love — ^my  own  sweet  home ! 

Wealth  may  be  ours,  and  fame  may  Bpread 

With  trumpet-voice  our  names  a£ir— 
In  honor's  cause  we  may  have  bled 
-  And  braved  the  crimson  tide  of  war- 
But  wealth,  and  fame,  and  glory's  crown 

Are  bubbles  which  a  breath  may  burst, 
As  quickly  as  a  breath  hath  blown ; 

They  cannot  slake  the  burning  thirst 
For  happiness — for  this  we  roam. 

And  this  is  only  found  at  home !  I.A.S. 


SECOND  LECTURE 

Of  th«  Course  on  the  Obstacles  aiMl  Hlndruices  to  Ednea^, 
arbiDg  from  the  peculiar  faahs  of  Parents,  Tekchtn  ui 
Scbolara,  and  that  portion  of  the  Publk  immediately  coocff&- 
ed  ta  directing  and  controlling  our  Literary  InndtatioDi. 

On  Partntal  F^uUa, 

Wlien  I  last  had  the  honor  of  addressing  yoo,  I 
promised  that  I  would  endeavor  to  expose  all  socb 
parental  faults  as  obstruct  the  progress  of  correct 
education.  This  promise  I  will  now  proceed  to  fulfil, 
with  only  one  prefatory  request,  which  is,  that  if  any 
individuals  present  shall  apply  a  single  remark  lo 
themselves,  to  bear  it  constantly  in  mind  that  such 
application  is  made  by  their  own  consciences— not  bf 
me.  Jdy  observations  will  all  be  general— (ikori  sboolfi 
be  particular,  and  should  be  carried  home  to  their  ova 
bosoms  and  business ;  or  all  that  I  shall  say,  migfalM 
well  be  uttered  to  so  many  **  deaf  adders^"  ss  to  intel- 
ligent, rational,  and  moral  beings. 

Having  been  a  parent  myself  for  nearly  forty  years, 
and  a  close  observer  of  other  parents  ever  since  I  iTined 
my  attention  particularly  to  the  subject  of  education,  I 
have  much  experience  to  "give  in"  relative  to  parenul 
faults  and  vices.  Whether  this  experience  will  awil 
any  thing  towards  their  cure,  or  even  their  mitigsiioni 
your  own  feelings  and  judgment  can  alone  decide.  The 
picture  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  draw  will  be  a  Tery 
revolting  one,  although  not  in  the  slightest  degree  cari- 
catured or  aggravated.  But  not  less  revolting  is  ^ 
sight  of  cancers  in  the  human  bodvt  which  require  to 
be  both  seen  and  thoroughly  examined  before  they  can 
be  extirpated.  The  cancers  of  the  mind,  howerer,  as 
all  faults  and  vices  may  justly  be  called,  are  infinitely 
harder  to  cut  out ;  for  in  all  these  cases  the  Ticum  aad 
the  operator  must  be  the  same  person.  Hen^aox^i^ 
to  the  old  adage,  every  one  must  be  his  owo  doctor^ 
since  all  that  can  be  done  for  him  by  others  is  to  tell 
him  of  his  malady,  and  to  convince  him,  if  possible,  m 
spite  of  his  self-love  and  blindness,  of  its  highly  <i<>>' 
gerous  tendency,  as  well  as  of  its  certainly  fatal  teitnJ- 
nation,  unless  he  himself  will  most  earnestly  and  anx- 
iously set  about  its  cure.  To  produce  this  oonTtetioa  m 
all  my  hearers  who  need  it,  arduous  as  the  undertaking 
may  be,  is  the  sole  purpose  for  which  I  now  address 
you. 
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Althougfa  the  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  ooirea 
Tiewfl  on  the  subject  of  education^  as  well  as  to  the 
•doptioQ  of  the  best  means  for  promoting  this  all-im- 
portant object,  be  too  numerous  easily  to  determine 
vbich  sre  the  most  pnscmincntly  mischievous,  I  shall 
begin  with  those  which  appear  to  constitute  the  veiy 
^liead  and  front  of  the  offending  "  These  are  ci'eutcd 
under  the  parental  roof  itself,  where  the  fir^t  elements 
of  education  are  almost  always  acquired,  and  where  it 
is  most  obrious  that  \J  any  but  good  teed  are  «of on,  the 
most  precious  part  of  the  child's  subsequent  existence 
must  be  spent  rather  in  the  toilsome,  painful  business 
of  extirpating  weeds,  than  of  bringing  to  perfection 
(Qch  plants  as  yield  the  wholesome  bread  of  life. 
Hence,  in  a  great  measure,  the  little  benefit,  in  num- 
berless instances,  from  going  to  school ;  because,  the 
short  time  generally  allowed  for  this  purpose  (particu- 
hrty  in  the  case  of  girls)  is  too  oAen  occupied  solely  in 
eleanng  away  and  rooting  out  from  the  mind  that  which 
must  necessarily  be  removed  before  any  useful  and  lastp 
is;  knowledge  ean  well  be  implanted. 

The  first  parental  fault  which  I  shall  notice,  is  that 
by  which  children  are  first  affected.    It  begins  to  influ- 
ence them  with  the  first  dawnings  of  intellect — aug- 
ments as  that  expands— accumulates  like  compound 
interest,  and  never  ceases  to  exert  its  baneful  power 
sntil  fixed  for  life.    This  fault  is  the  glaring  and  fre- 
quent contradictions  between  parental  precepts  and 
examples,  although  the  least  experience  will  suffice  to 
oanvince  any  one  vrho  will  consult  it,  that  the  latter 
vill  forever  be  followed  rather  thun  the  former ;  nor 
will  any  thing  ever  check  it  but  the  fear  of  some  very 
severe  punishment — the  rod  (for  example)  on  the  back 
of  the  &r  less  guilty  child,  instead  of  the  shoulders  of 
the  parental  tempter.    The  father  or  mother  who  cal- 
cohtes  on  their  children  totally  abstaining,  unless  by 
external  force,  from  any  vicious  indulgence  whatever, 
of  which  they  see  their  parents  habitually  guilty,  counts 
on  a  racial  impossibility.    As  well  mi';ht  they  expect 
water  not  to  boil  when  sufficient  heat  is  long  enough 
applied,  or  dry  tinder  not  to  burn  when  brought  in  con- 
tact viih  fire ;  for  these  appliances  are  to  water  and 
tinder  what  vidous  parental  examples  will  always  prove 
to  the  JQvenile  mind.    Woe,  double  and  triple  woe,  be 
10  those  who  set  them,  for  they  incur  the  most  awfully 
ilui^erous  responsibility  of  rendering  their  children 
utterly  worthless !    I  oonfidently  appeal,  ns  in  a  former 
lecture,  to  the  experience  of  every  one  who  now  hears 
Be,  and  I  beseech  them  to  ask  themselves  how  many 
drinking,  gamblii^g,  profane,  lazy,  idle  fathers  have 
^7  ever  known  whoee  soiw  were  exempt  from  these 
vices?  How  many  have  they  ever  known  who  habitu- 
ally gave  way  to  Vursts  of  anger  and  wrath-»to  a  rude, 
didatorial,  despotic^  quarrelsome  disposition,  especially 
io  the  privacy  of  home,  which  many  seem  to  think  a 
nitaUe  plaee  for  acting  as  they  would  be  ashamed  or 
afnid  to  act  in  pabli<^  where  they  would  meet  with 
somewhat  more  formidaMe  checks  than  helpless  wives 
uid  children ;  how  many  such  fiithers  can  any  recoi- 
ls whose  sons  did  not  resemble  and  probably  surpass 
them  in  all  their  worst  habits  7    Equally  sure,  too,  will 
the  daughters  be  to  follow  their  mamma*s  goodly  exam- 
ples, should  theif  ateo  habitually  display  any  of  those 
faults  or  vices  that  are  eakulated  to  sully  the  purity  of 
the  fimak  character,  or  in  any  way  to  degrade  and 


render  it  odious.  With  such  facts  continually  before 
the  eyes  of  all  parents,  u  hat  supreme  folly  and  mad- 
ness—nay, what  deadly  guilt  must  be  theirs,  who  do 
not  avoid  setting  bad  examples  to  their  children,  as  they 
would  shun  the  utmost  cxtrrmily  of  misery ! 

Among  those  parental  faults  which  soonest  begin  to 
work  incalculable  mischief,  is  the  habitual  practice  of 
talking  and  acting  in  such  a  manner,  in  regard  to  the 
whole  class  of  teachers,  that  by  the  time  their  children 
are  sent  to  school  they  learn  to  look  upon  the  entire 
tribe  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  as  belong- 
ing to  a  class  much  inferior  to  that  of  their  parents,  and 
to  consider  their  being  placed  under  such  supervision 
as  a  kind  of  purgatorial  punishmenu    I  once  knew  a 
gentleman  in  whoee  mind  these  early  notions  had  taken 
deep  root,  who  used  to  say,  that  he  could  never  pass 
through  a  pine-wood  resembling  that  in  which  his  first 
schoolhouse  stood,  without  being  thrown  into  a  cold 
perspiration  by  iL  Without  doubt  he  had  been  exposed 
to  the  parental  practice  I  am  now  condemning,  the 
ahnost  inevitable  consequence  of  which  is,  to  create  con- 
tempt and  aversion  for  teachers,  reluctant  obedience, 
distrust  in  their  capacities  to  teach,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  open  insubordination.     Manners  and  polite 
deportment  are  deemed  quite  hidden  mysteries  to  these 
teachers,  or  matters  with  which  the  parents  never  de- 
signed they  should  meddle-^it  being  frequently  inti- 
mated that  they  never  had  opportunities  for  acquiring 
the  first,  nor  feel  any  interest  in  teaching  the  last,  far- 
ther than  to  protect  themselves  from  injury  and  insulL 
Awkwardness,  if  not  rudeness  also,  is  often  deemed  an 
almost  inseparable  part  of  their  character;  and  their 
pupils  are  not  unfrequently  encouraged  by  parental 
smiles  to  laugh  at  and  ridicule  "  the  poor  schoolmaster 
or  mistress,"  instead  of  being  checked  by  timely  reproof 
in  all  such  conduct.    If  there  happen  to  be  the  faint 
semblance  of  a  little  wit  or  humor  in  these  remarks, 
many  silly  parents  take  the  first  opportunity  of  retail- 
ing them  with  evident  pleasure,  even  in  the  child's  pre- 
sence ;  and  the  silly  delight  manifested  at  this  supposed 
proof  of  marvellous  precocity,  completely  overcomes  all 
sense  of  the  culpability  of  the  act,  or  of  its  very  perni- 
cious influence  on  the  dispositions  of  the  child.    At 
most  it  is  pronounced  to  be  quite  a  venial  peccadillo, 
amply  compensated  by  the  intellectual  smartness  which 
it  evinces.    The  seeds  of  vanity,  self-conceit,  and  cen- 
soriousness  are  thus  sown  in  the  youthful  mind  as  soon 
as  they  can  take  root,  and  by  the  very  hands  too  whose 
sacred  duty  it  is  to  protect  it  from  all  harm. 

Closely  allied  to  the  foregoing  fault  19  the  ever  rest- 
less haste  of  very  many  parents  to  make  men  and 
women  of  their  children  sooner  than  nature  intended. 
It  may  well  be  called  the  hot^bed  system,  and  like  that 
fnnn  which  it  takes  its  name,  produces  plants  out  of 
season,  incapable  of  withstanding  necessary  exposure 
to  the  open  atmosphere  and  the  vicissitudes  of  cUmate. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  period  of  scholastic  educa- 
tion is  most  injuriously  shortened,  particularly  for  girJa. 
The  boys  are  pushed  forward  into  professions,  and 
turned  loose  to  act  for  themselves,  with  a  meresmattei^ 
ing  of  literature  and  science— often  before  any  power 
for  serious  reflection  has  been  acquired,  or  indeed  could 
well  be  fiMtned  in  such  juvenile,  inexperienced  minds, 
in  regard  to  the  great,  complicated  duties  of  life,  the 
objects  most  worthy  of  pursuit,  and  the  all-important 
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principles  which  should  ever  g;ovem  them  in  fulfilting 
the  first,  as  well  as  in  attaining  the  last.  False  esti* 
mates  of  human  life,  aggravated  by  innumerable  mis- 
carriages in  their  ill-digested  plans,  necessarily  follow ; 
and  the  poor  youths  are  most  unjustly  condemned  for 
failure  in  pursuits  wherein  they  have  been  either  forced 
or  sufiered  firom  most  foolish  and  mischievous  indulgence 
to  engage,  long  before  they  had  maturity  either  of  body 
or  mind  sufficient  to  render  success  even  probable. 
They  are  stimulated — nay,  often  driven  to  sea,  on  the 
vast,  tempestuous  ocean  of  life,  without  compass  or 
rudder  to  their  little  barks,  and  then  are  most  grievously 
abused  for  getting  wrecked,  when  the  pilots  who  should 
have  steered  their  fragile  vessels  had  most  unpardona- 
bly  abandoned  their  trusL  But  should  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  such  a  calamity  create  any  surprise,  when 
we  find  so  many,  even  of  those  who  know  better,  so 
far  yielding  to  the  popular  error,  as  to  manage  tneir 
sons  in  this  way?  It  is  quite  enough  to  overcome  all 
their  wisest  resolves,  to  be  told  by  the  majority  of  their 
acquaintance,  that  "  it  is  a  shame  to  keep  their  boys  so 
long  in  leading-strings — they  should  be  doing  something 
for  themselves."  This  sapient  admonition  usually  set- 
tles every  doubt,  and  the  unfortunate  youths,  in  all  the 
perilous  immaturity  of  boyhood,  are  forthwith  convert- 
ed into  men,  lefl  to  think  and  act  for  themselves.  But 
their  mental  outfits  for  so  arduous  a  business  being 
entirely  inadequate,  their  outfits  of  property  are  not 
unfrequently  squandered,  and  irretrievably  lost,  several 
years  prior  to  the  time  when  they  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  understand  their  only  true  and  legitimate 
uses.  Hence  we  have  many  examples  of  young  men 
who  have  actually  run  quite  through  their  estates  but  a 
little  beyond  the  time  when  they  should  have  been  first 
put  into  possession  of  them,  and  who  have  lost  all  res- 
pectability of  character  at  a  period  when  they  should 
be  only  commencing  their  career  of  active  life.  If  these 
unfortunate  victims  of  parental  folly — may  I  not  say, 
wickedness — then  open  their  eyes  to  their  real  situation, 
it  will  often  be  only  to  shut  them  again  in  utter  despair, 
and  plunge  into  all  the  fathomless  depths  of  dissipation 
and  vice,  as  their  only  refuge  from  the  hopeless  misery, 
the  inextricable  ruin  in  which  they  too  late  perceive 
that  they  have  involved  themselves.  Hasty,  inconside- 
rate marriages  are  often  found  to  cap  the  climax  of  all 
this  wretchedness,  by  adding  helpless  women  and  chil- 
dren to  the  number  of  sufferers,  and  thereby  immeasu- 
rably augmenting  the  miseries  of  a  condition  which, 
without  thUf  would  seem  to  admit  of  scarcely  any  far- 
ther aggravation.  A  similar  catastrophe  often  befals 
our  girls  who  have  had  the  deadly  misfortune  to  be 
subjected  to  this  hot-bed  system.  With  unformed  con- 
stitutions, and  still  more  unformed  minds,  they  are  hur- 
ried into  situations  where  they  have  to  act  the  parts  of 
women,  before  they  arc  rid  of  the  dispositions,  inclina- 
tions, and  follies  of  children.  They  not  unfrequently 
marry  and  become  mothers,  while  yet  distant  from  the 
age  of  maturity,  and  thus  have  to  fulfil  the  all-import- 
ant duty  of  forming  the  hearts,  minds,  and  principles  of 
children,  when,  in  fact,  they  are  little  more  than  chil- 
dren themselves.  Loss  of  life  is,  in  many  instances, 
the  forfeit  paid  for  such  premature  marriages.  But 
should  they  escape  this  awful  sacrifice,  they  rarely  fiiil 
to  have  their  constitutions  broken  down,  their  powers 
of  useful  exertion  greatly  impaired  or  irrevocably  lost; 


and  an  early  graye,  oftenr-«]as!  too  ofteo,ck)Ms  tlie 
heart-rending  scene  over  these  poor,  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  parental  mismanagement,  at  a  time  when  pro> 
bably  they  would  just  have  reached  the  meridiao  of 
mature  life,  had  they  been  properly  prepared  for  all  die 
momentous  duties  of  wives  and  mothers,  before  they 
were  compelled  to  fulfil  them.  Their  helpless  offiipring 
are  thus  bereft  of  maternal  nurture,  wheo  the  pirat 
was  just  beginning  probably  to  understand  what  it 
ought  to  be— and  how  holy,  bow  sacred  abe  aboald 
esteem  her  obligations,  to  fulfil  it  most  utreDnttinglf 
to  the  children  of  her  bosom.  The  same  forcing  pro* 
cess  is  then  applied  to  the  innocent  little  sorvivon ;  aod 
they,  in  their  turn,  are  to  be  married,  if  posnUe,  wha 
they  should  still  be  at  school— to  have  the  care  of  diil* 
dren  before  they  know  how  to  take  care  of  therasdveK- 
and  often  to  die,  when  they  should  be  just  be^oiogto 
live  as  the  mistresses  of  families.  Boys  and  giris  bive 
thus  to  act  the  part  of  instructers,  while  they  then- 
selves  should  yet  be  pupils;  and  the  elementary  edoca* 
tion  of  their  offspring,  which  is  by  far  the  moat  imports 
ant  part,  is  inevitably  exposed  to  all  the  danger  of 
being  entirely  perverted,  by  the  ineiperieoce,  the  ana- 
voidable  ignorance,  and  the  moral  incapacity  of  ndb 
very  juvenile  teachers.  In  regard  to  daughters  ops* 
cially,  it  may  truly  be  saki,  that  a  caidinal  artide  ia 
the  nursery  creed  of  multitudes  of  mochec*  is,  that  they 
musf  marry,  and  nuarry  early,  even  without  nicely  weigh- 
ing moral  consequences,  if  U  cannot  be  done  as  pn- 
dence,  common  sense,  and  correct  principles  would  di^ 
tate.  The  period  for  going  to  school  is  thus  necessarily 
curtailed  within  limits  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  sifn- 
plest  elementary  instruction,  that  the  young  caodidaus 
for  conjugal  honors  may  be  pushed  into  general  sodety 
and  public  amusements,  which  are  considered  the  gnat 
marts  for  matrimonial  speculations.  Now,  alihoogh 
marriage  is  highly  honorable*  as  well  as  the  aute  which 
may  afford  most  happiness  in  this  life,  it  is  indisputably 
true,  that  it  can  be  neither  honorable  nor  happy,  uoless 
very  many  circumstances,  too  frequently  overlooked  or 
disregarded,  concur  to  make  it  so.  It  can  prodoce 
nothing  but  disgrace  and  unhappiness  if  contracted,  ai 
it  often  is,  without  afilection,  esteem,  or  even  respect 
for  the  husband,  who  is  married  merely  for  bis  wealth; 
or,  because  the  poor  girl  has  been  taught  to  dread  the 
condition  of  an  old  maid  as  sonoething  so  teiriUe,  that 
it  should  be  avoided  at  every  hazard.  Equally  certaia 
is  it  that  marriage  can  procure  no  happiness— nay,  that 
it  is  a  truly  miserable  condition,  without  good  morakf 
good  temper,  and  a  tender  regard  among  the  parti* 
Yet  thousands  of  unfortunate  girls  marry  rather  ibaa 
live  single,  simply  because  their  parents  and  other 
connexions  have  made  them  believe  that  to  remain 
tmmarried,  is  to  become  objects  of  general  derisioo  aod 
contempt.  Even  if  this  were  true,  as  it  certainly  « 
not,  surely  there  is  no  rational  person  who  wooW  not 
pronounce  such  a  state  much  more  bearaWe  than  • 
union  for  life  with  a  man  who  was  vicious  both  io  prin- 
ciples and  conduct,  who  was  cursed  with  a  bed  temper, 
and  incapable  of  any  sentiment  even  resembling  conju- 
gal love.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  miserable  roaf- 
riages  which  we  see  in  our  society,  may  juatif  " 
ascribed  to  this  most  cruel— I  may  say,  wkked  error « 
the  parental  nurture  of  daughters.  It  is  too  shnwcfal 
to  b0  aclffiowledged  by  any  as  committed  by  ihen- 
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idres ;  fet  tbera  is  not  a  person  probably  in  the  United 
Slates  who  cannot  dte  many  instances  of  it  in  others. 
Another  parental  fault  of  Tory  extensiye  prevalence, 
ii  their  softranoey  if  not  actual  encoura{;eniettt  of  an 
opioioa  rtry  common,  at  least  anaong  their  male  chil- 
dres,  thst  it  is  quite  manly,  magnanimous,  and  repub- 
lieui  to  oppose,  even  by  open  rebellion,  (if  nothing 
kis  will  do)  all  such  scholastic  laws  and  regulations, 
•I  they,  in  the  supremacy  of  their  juvenile  wisdom, 
nsy  happen  to  disapprove*    This  has  been  signally 
•nd  most  lamentably  verified  in  regard  to  that  par^ 
tieaiar  law  so  indispensably  necessary  to   the  well 
being  of  all  schools,  which  requires  the  students  to 
pj9  evidence  when  ealled  upon,  against  all  violators 
of  the  existing  regoiations,  without  respect  to  persons. 
How  an  opinion  so  absurd  and  pernicious  first  got 
filoting  unless  by  parental  inculcation,  it  would  be 
difBeolt  to  say;  but  nothing  is  more  certain  than  its 
wide-spread  infiuence,  nor  are  there  many  things  more 
nn  than  the  great  agency  it  has  heretofore  had  in  pre- 
venting any  good  schools  from  being  long  kept  up  in  a 
&Kirisbing  condition,  at  least  in  our  own  state,  where 
tliey  are  as  much  wanted  as  in  any  part  of  the  Union. 
Soch  an  opinion  is  the  more  unaccountable — ^indeed,  it 
appears  little  short  of  downright  insanity,  when  we 
come  to  reflect  that  tOl  think  it  right  for  adults  to  be 
poniabed  for  refusing  to  give  evidence  before  our  courts 
when  required,  in  regard  to  any  breaches  of  the  laws 
under  which  fAcy  live ;  and  yet,  the  same  individuals 
who  entertain  this  opinion,  almost  universally  uphold 
their  own  children  in  committing  a  similar  o^nce,  by 
withholding  tUbr  testimony  when  any  of  the  laws 
under  which  tkof  live  are  violated  at  their  respective 
srhools    even  should  such  violation  go  to  the  very  sub- 
Teraion  of  the  schools  themselves.    Nay,  more—if  a 
poor  devoted  teacher  or  professor  should  dare  to  punish 
|*»«ae  very  independent  young  gentlemen  for  such  un- 
jutifiable  and  fatal  contumacy,  a  universal  clamor  is 
"nnediately  raised  against  him— his  character  is  in- 
•*ndy  stigmatized  for  cruelty  and    tyranny,  while 
that  of  the  rebel  youths  is  eulogized  as  much  as  if  they 
*we  really  martyrs  to  generous  feeling  and  magnani- 
nwos  sdf>devotion  to  the  good  of  others.    All  sense 
of  jost  punishment  and  disgrace  is  thus  effectually 
token  away,  and  the  young  offender  is  taught  to  pride 
^>»»elf  on  what  should  be  his  shame.    That  fathers 
■^UNiid  acquiesce  hi  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  hiws  to 
poniah  tkemahei  far  certain  offences  against  society  at 
^6o»  and  be  unable  to  see  the  justice  and  wisdom  of 
hwa  to  punish  their  sons  for  similar  offences  against 
^  liiUe  societies  called  schools,  is  surely  one  of  the 
Sn^tsst  and  moat  inexplicable  follies  of  which  men, 
^  dien*  senses,  can  possibly  be  guilty.     Have  not 
these  last  named  institutions  precisely  the  same  right 
*od  reason,  that  national  governments  have,  to  pass 
laws  for  their  own  preservation  7   How,  indeed,  could 
^'^^  long  exist  without  them?  It  will  be  in  vain  to 
<^7  the  prevalence  of  this  most  pernicious  folly,  so 
long  Bs  we  find  a  very  large  majority  of  the  youth  of 
our  eoontry  aeting  under  the  opinion  of  its  being 
lugbly  disgraceful  to  do  tibof  before  the  feculty  of  a  col- 
^So,  or  the  head  of  a  school,  which  their  fathers  deem 
*  perfectly  right  to  do  every  time  they  tkemaehtt  are 
called  as  witnesses  before  the  juries  and  courts  of  their 
Qoantry.    I  have  said  more  on  this  parental  (halt  than 


otherwise  I  should  have  done,  because  I  am  thoroughly 
and  deeply  convinced  that  there  never  can  long  exist 
any  flourishing  schools,  academies,  or  colleges,  in  any 
portion  of  our  country,  where  so  radically  mischievous 
an  error  prevails.  Our  youih  must  be  taught,  and  by 
their  parents  too,  that  they  have  no  more  right  to  exemp- 
tion from  the  restraints  of  scholastic  law,  than  men  have 
from  the  inhibitions  of  the  laws  of  their  country — that 
all  legitimate  human  institutions  have  a  clear,  indis- 
putable, and  necessary  power  to  make  regulations  for 
their  own  preservation  ;  that  this  power  must  be  obey- 
ed, or  it  is  utterly  useless ;  and  that  if  obedience  be 
proper,  honorable,  and  indispensable  in  their  fathers,  it 
cannot  possibly  be  improper,  unessential,  or  dishonora- 
ble in  then:  children.  Let  our  sons  be  taught  this  lessen 
at  home,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  always  acting  up 
to  it  every  where,  and  we  may  then  confidently  hope, 
but  not  until  then,  that  all  our  seminaries  of  instruction 
will  flourish  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  we  ever  yet 
have  witnessed.  "  It  is  a  consummation  most  devoutly 
to  be  wished,"  and  one,  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
which,  neither  time,  money,  nor  intellectual  effort  should 
be  spared. 

Another  fault  committed  by  many  more  parents  than 
are  aware  of  it  is,  that  either  from  very  Culpable  ne- 
glect in  studying  their  i^hildren^s  characters,  or  from 
most  fatuitous  partiality,  they  often  send  them  to 
school,  in  full  confidence  that  they  will  prove  most  ex- 
emplary patterns  of  good  principles  and  good  conduct, 
when,  in  fact,  they  are  signally  deficient  in  both.  The 
consequence  is,  that  should  any  teacher  be  daring  enough 
to  communicate  the  painful  intelligence,  it  is  either 
entirely  discredited,  or  it  comes  on  the  unfortunate,  self- 
deluded  parent  with  the  suddenness  and  shock  of  a  clap 
of  thunder.  If  the  account  is  believed,  the  punishment 
justly  due  to  the  real  author  of  the  mischief,  the  guilty 
father  or  mother,  is  not  unfrequently  inflicted  on  the 
child ;  or,  should  it  be  deemed  false,  young  master  or 
miss  (as  the  case  may  be)  is  immediately  taken  away, 
and  turned  loose  at  home  to  unrestrained  indulgence, 
or  sent  to  some  instructor  who  has  more  of  the  cunning 
of  worldly  wisdom  than  to  make  any  such  startling 
and  incredible  communications. 

In  close  connexion  with  the  foregoing  fsult  is  one  of 
still  greater  and  more  injurious  prevalence.  It  is  as- 
sumed, as  a  settled  point,  probably  by  a  majority  of 
parents,  that  if  heaven  has  not  bestowed  on  their  eff^ 
spring  more  than  a  usual  proportion  of  brains,  at  least 
a  very  competent  share  has  been  allotted  them ;  and 
that  they — the  parents,  have  not  failed  previously  to 
sending  the  children  to  school,  in  doing  every  thing 
necessary  to  enable  those  brains  to  work  beneficially 
for  the  craniums  which  contain  them,  and  for  the  bodies 
whose  movements  are  to  be  governed  thereby.  Yet 
there  arc  certainly  many  child.ren — ^very  many,  who 
from  great  deficiency  of  natural  talent,  appear  to  be 
bom  for  nothing  higher  than  to  be  "  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water.**  This  truth  cannot  be  denied ; 
yet  the  fatliers  and  mothers  of  these  children,  in  despite 
of  nature,  will  often  persist  in  attempting  to  make  them 
learned  men  and  learned  women.  The  consequence 
is  inevitable.  An  irreparable  waste  of  time  and  money 
results  from  the  abortive  attempt,  and  thousands  who 
might  have  become  useful  and  highly  respectable  day 
laborers,  at  some  easily  acquired  handicrofl,  are  con- 
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verted,  by  this  most  miaapplied  and  cruel  kindness 
into  ridiculous  pretenders  to  situations  that  nature  never 
destined  them  to  fill.  This  parental  notion  of  marvel- 
lous talents  and  virtues  in  their  children— if  it  happen 
to  be  unfounded — and  much  too  often  it  unfortunately 
proves  «o^  leads  certainly  to  the  conclusion,  that  what- 
ever scrapes  the  children  get  into  at  school,  or,  how- 
ever deficient  they  may  appear  in  acquirement,  when 
they  go  home,  the  whole  and  sole  blame  attaches  to 
the  teachers;  and  tlio  children  are  withdrawn,  often 
without  tho  slightest  intimation  of  the  real  cause,  leav- 
ing the  luckless  instructers  to  infer,  that,  probably,  tlicy 
have  given  satisfactioo. 

Another  very  general  and  deeply  rooted  fault  in 
parents,  is,  the  readiness  with  which  they  believe  and 
act  upon  the  complaints  of  their  children,  often  without 
taking  the  smallest  pains  whatever  to  ascertain  whether 
these  complaints  may  not  be  at  least  exaggerated,  if  not 
entirely  unfounded.  The  humorous  author  of  Peter 
Plymley's  letters  has  said — *'that  a  single  rat  in  a 
Dutch  dyke  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  flood  a  whole 
province.**  The  idea  intended  to  be  conreyed  by  tliis, 
is  eminently  true,  especially  in  relation  to  female  semi- 
nariea,  where  only  one  gossipping,  talking  girl,  although 
free,  perhaps,  from  malicious  intent,  is  quite  enough  to 
destroy  an  entire  schooL  Were  it  possible  for  teachers 
before  hand,  to  know  the  propensities  of  such  little 
bipeds,  they  should  exclude  them  as  carefully  as  the 
Dutch  attempt  to  do  the  small,  apparently  impotent 
quadrupeds,  that  do  them  so  much  injury.  But  suffer 
me  to  cite  some  instances  to  sustain  my  opinion.  Let 
us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  .grievance  complained 
of  is  partial  treatment  To  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty 
of  proving  a  negative,  or  of  disproving,  even  when  heard, 
a  charge  which  covers  so  much  ground,  and  whidi  is 
rarely  suffered  to  reach  the  teacher's  ears — it  is  per^ 
fectly  easy  to  demonstrate,  that  it  mmf^  and  often  wiU 
be  made,  without  tlie  shadow  of  truth.  When  to  tltis 
is  added,  its  utter  incompatibility  with  that  portion  of 
common  sense,  which  all  instructers,  who  are  not  mise- 
rable drivellers,  must  possess,  and  which  they,  of  course, 
will  exercise,  in  eomparing  their  infinitely  small  and 
doubtful  gains,  with  their  great  and  certain  loss  by  such 
injustice  towards  the  complainants,  (putting  all  princi- 
ples of  honor  and  public  pledges  out  of  the  question,) 
the  accusation  ought  to  appear  in  most  cases,  past  all 
rational  credibility,  fiut  let  us  return  to  the  proof,  that 
the  charge  of  partiality  mosf  and  will  often  be  made 
without  the  shadow  of  truth.  It  is  a  thing  which  deeply 
concerns  oU  sehocU^  and  is  therefore  a  subject  of  common 
and  vital  interest — both  to  them  and  to  the  public 
None  have  so  little  experience  as  not  to  know,  that 
among  the  scholars  of  every  school  there  will  be  irre- 
guhirities  of  conduct  with  corresponding  inequalities  in 
talent,  application,  and  acquirement,  and  that  the  old 
adsge,  that  "one  man  can  carry  a  hOrse  to  water,  but 
chat  four  and  twenty  can't  make  him  drink,**  is  equally 
true  in  a  figurative  sense  as  to  children  at  schooL 
Hence,  some  pupils  go  on  very  successfully,  without 
punishment  of  any  kind,  while  others  not  unfrequently 
require  it  in  all  its  most  effective  form&  This  equita- 
ble and  obviously  necessary  diflerence  in  treatment, 
between  ofienders  and  non-offenders,  is  always  sensibly 
felt  by  the  culprits  themselves— often  deeply  resented ; 
the  true  cause  of  it,  rarely  well  understood,  and  still 


more  rarely  acknowledged  or  explained,  espedally  to 
parents  and  guardians :  for  self-aocusatioo  is  kaA  apt 
to  be  made  by  thoee  who  roost  frequently  commit  ids 
that  should  produce  it.  Much  the  most  common  com 
among  the  violators  of  any  moral  law  or  obltgatios 
whatever,  whether  they  are  children  or  adoUa,  is  to 
^eek  refuge  from  the  consciousness  of  one  fsnit,  io  the 
commission  of  some  other— which  other,  geoaaOy,i% 
to  shift  the  blame,  if  possible,  fiom  themselTa.  Thit 
humble,  contrite,  self-abasing  spirit  which  csosed  tbc 
prodigal  son  to  exclaim — '*  Father,  I  have  sinned  agtiiHt 
hravcn  ond  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  Io  be  called 
thy  son,**  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  in  any  great  degree^ 
among  children  at  school :  yet  they  jAohU  posses  it, 
before  their  parents  ought  to  rely  oo  their  competency 
to  judge  and  decide  in  tlicir  own  cases,  whether  Key  or 
the:r  teachen  arc  in  the  wrong — cases  too^  wherem  it  it 
perfectly  obvious,  that  if  the  teachers  are  the  o&ndiD* 
party,  they  must  have  become  so  io  opposition  totbor 
best  interests.  From  the  fiiregoing  eonsideraiions,  it  ii 
manifest,  that  among  such  children  at  school  as  are 
justly  reproved  or  punished  for  misconduct,  onjut 
complaints  of  partiality  in  the  teachers  will  freqoenlly 
arise ;  and  that  these  will  often  be  too  readily  cretited, 
without  any  invcsiigation,  or  even  the  slightest  bintio 
the  ))crsons  tlius  secretly  accused,  of  what  hai  beeo 
alleged  against  them.  In  all  such  cases  a  witbdravai 
of  the  pupils  almost  certainly  folk»ws,  succeeded  by 
abuse  of  the  schools,  which  ot\en  becomes  the  more  biu 
ter  and  inveterate,  from  the  parents  themselves  haiiog 
an  unacknowledged  conviction,  that  tkeff  sre  lAetRJwv^ 
instead  of  the  injund  party.  With  all  such  persons  the 
self-applied  cure  for  the  mortification  arising  from  loca- 
ruble  dullness,  or  depravity  in  their  children,  is  to  daih 
dcr  tlieir  teachers  wherever  it  can  safely  be  done. 

Another  proper  and  necessary  difierenoe  in  theaeb^ 
lastic  treatment  of  children  proceeds  from  difierenccof 
age  But  most  unluckily,  it  sometimes  happens,  that 
very  young  little  masters  and  misses  expect  to  betieaJ- 
ed  like  grown  up  young  gentlemen  and  ladies;  and 
sliould  such  very  rational  expectations  bedisappoiDttd, 
as  they  most  assuredly  should  be,  these  premature  as* 
pirants  to  the  privities  and  immunities  of  nwibood 
and  womanhood,  take  OMMt  grievous  and  onappeasable 
offence  at  iL  Heavy,  but  vague  complaints  of  ftx^ 
treatment  follow  of  course;  parental  tendemeas  is  oats' 
rally  excited ;  parental  credulity  lends  too  easy  at* 
dence  to  the  tale  of  juvenile  woe ;  and  a  change  of 
school  is  the  frequent  consequence,  without  the  Rally 
innocent  teachers  even  suspecting  that  any  web  tn» 
could  possibly  have  produced  it. 

Another  most  extensively  pernicious  hall  io  paicniii 
is  the  incompatible  expectaUons  formed  of  whst  teadieti 
can  do,  with  the  practice  of  treating  them,  and  speakng 
of  them,  as  scarcely  above  the  menial  dass  of  soew^ 
The  expectations  of  many  lathers  and  moUierswoaid 
appear  to  be  something  not  very  for  from  a  beWi  thai 
instructers  are  masters  of  some  wonder-woriuiv  jfW^f* 
which  can  inspire  genius  where  it  never  existed;  l^^ 
talents  that  nature  has  withhekl ;  correet  in  a  few  «>^ 
or  months  every  bad  habit,  however  tong  indulged;  aDj 
force  knowledge  into  heads,  pertinaciously  detemiMd 
to  reieet,  or  so  constnicted  as  to  be  incapable  of  rtf"^ 
ii^iL    The  general  conduct  towards  SQch iotelk^ 

magiciansi  where  oonuatoncy  is  at  all  ng^t^  "^ 
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eerUmly  be^  at  least,  to  place  them  on  a  fooling  of  per- 
fect equality  with  the  members  of  the  most  esteemed 
profenoas  in  aociety.  But  what  is  the  fact?  Why, 
that  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  are  viewed  by 
moltitodes  of  those  who  arrogate  the  right  to  decide,  as 
a  class  of  persons,  essentially  rulgar  and  awkward  in 
their  maoDera ;  ignorant  of  the  world ;  of  low,  grovel- 
liog,  selfish  principles,  and  nearly  incapable  of  any  of 
dioae  feelings  and  high  sense  of  honor  which  are  claim- 
ed, as  a  kind  of  inalienable  property  by  ail  who  believe, 
(and  there  are  thousands  of  such  individuals,)  that 
wealth  and  worldly  distinctions  autliorize  them  to  be 
proud,  arrogant,  and  contemptuous  towards  all  %vho  are 
deficient  in  the  gifta  of  fortune.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace 
diis  opinion  respecting  teachers  to  its  source,  because 
one  vould  think  that  the  least  pittance  of  common  sense 
would  teach  parents  the  impossibility  of  their  children 
erer  being  well  taught  by  any  persons  for  whom  they 
felt  no  respect,  and  the  equal  impossibility  of  respecting 
tboee  whom  their  parents  evidently  despised.  Two 
causes  probably  may  have  produced  tliis  mischievous 
Tarianoe  between  the  conduct  of  piircnts  towards  in- 
strocters,  and  the  noomentous  duties  which  these  last 
are  expected  to  ful fiL  First,  that  many  who  have  taken 
upoQ  themselves  the  profession  of  teachers,  have  neither 
the  tatents,  the  knowledge,  tiie  temper,  nor  the  man- 
ners necessary  to  discharge  its  numerous  and  arduous 
dudes;  and  secondly,  that  tlie  pride  of  wealth,  whidi 
^nerally  indulges  itself  in  an  exemption  from  bodily 
and  mental  labor*  naturally  seeks  to  dignify  its  idleness 
hf  assuming  a  superiority  over  all  who  work  eilhcr 
with  their  hands  or  tlieir  head.  But  be  the  origin  what 
it  may,  the  cause  of  education  is  nx>st  injuriously  affect- 
ed byiL 

Another  parental  fault  is,  the  interference  both  as  to 
matter  and  manner  in  whicli  children  are  to  be  taught ; 
and  this  is  sure  to  be  committed  in  proportion  to  the 
«elf-eoaceited  competency,  but  real  inability  of  the  ad- 
vising, or  rather  commanding  party.  Let  a  shigle  ex- 
emplification suffice,  out  of  very  many  others  I  could 
give  of  this  most  ridiculous,  but  very  pernicious  iaulL 
i  selea  it  because  it  is  one  of  those  occurrences  in  the 
"olden  Ume,**  the  rekition  of  which  can  hurt  the  feeling 
of  none,  but  may  afford  a  useful  lesson  to  many.  My 
infixmant  told  me,  that  many  years  ago  he  knew  a  lady 
vho  could  barely  read  and  write,  to  carry  a  little  girl 
whose  acquirements  extended  not  much  farther  than 
her  own,  to  a  school  conducted  by  a  gentleman  well 
qualified  for  his  profession.  She  announced  herself,  as 
having  brought  to  him  a  pupil,  who  was  immediately 
to  be  taught  some  half  dozen  sciences,  the  names  of 
which  die  had  somewhere  picked  up,  but  could  scarcely 
pnmoanoe ;  and  that  "  he  must  make  haste  to  do  it,  as 
the  little  miss  bad  not  much  more  than  a  year,  if  that, 
to  go  to  school."  I  was  not  told  whether  or  not  the 
teacher  bughed  in  her  face,  but  if  he  refrained  he  must 
have  had  much  more  than  common  control  over  his 
>i>ihle  muadea.  *Mt  was  enough,"  (as  the  hero  of 
Chenibioa  sajrs,)  "  to  make  a  tiger  titter."  This  most 
compendious  way  of  manufacturing  learned  young 
Dttsters  and  jroong  misses,  when  viewed  in  its  effects 
upon  the  great  interests  of  our  community — upon  the 
jiappiness  of  fainiliea,  as  well  as  of  the  nation  at  large, 
is  enough  to  sicken  the  heart  of  any  person  capable, 
efeo  in  a  modeiate  degreci  of  serious  reflection*    Nu- 


merous instances  have  I  known,  in  my  limited  sphere 
of  observation,  especially  in  female  schools,  where,  just 
as  the  pupils  had  acquired  a  taste  for  reading,  and  were 
beginning  to  make  good  progress  in  their  studies,  they 
were  hurried  away,  and  plunged  headlong  into  the  vor- 
tex of  gay,  pleasure-seeking  company,  there  to  lose- 
far  more  rapidly  than  it  was  gained — all  desire,  all 
anxiety  for  inteUectual  culture.  Books,  together  with 
all  the  useful  lessons  they  are  calculated  to  impart;  the 
whole  long-labored  scheme  of  moral  instruction,  from 
which  so  much  good  had  been  anticipated ;  the  anxious 
preparation  for  a  life  of  active  beneficence,  are  all  for- 
gotten or  neglected,  for  constantly  recurring  schemes  oi 
frivolous  gaiety,  and  utter  idleness  in  regard  to  all  really 
useful  pursuits.  The  only  subject  of  intense  interest 
which  seems  to  occupy  these  fanatic  devotees  of  worldy 
pleasure,  is  marriage ;  and  provided  they  can  succeed 
in  procuring  a  wealthy  husband  for  their  daughters,  all 
other  matters  are  deemed  of  very  subordinate  impor- 
ts nee.  After  the  teachers  of  these  unfortunate  girls  may 
have  been  laboring  for  years  to  convince  them  that  the 
value  of  eternal  things  is  immeasurably  greater  than 
that  of  any  merely  temporal  ihings  whatever,  they  are 
to  be  "  finished  off,"  (as  it  is  called)  in  the  school  of  the 
world,  where  all  these  calculations  are  utterly  reversed, 
and  present  objects  alone  are  made  to  occupy  all  their 
thoughts  and  time. 

Another  fault  of  parents,  and  I  may  add  guardians 
too,  is  to  be  led  away  by  mere  reports  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  schools  and  their  teachers,  without  always 
inquiring  for  themselves,  as  they  should  do  where  pos- 
sible, minutely  into  both.    Thus,  it  oflen  happens  that, 
governed  -entirely  by  rumor  not  to  be  traced  to  any 
authentic  source,  all  will  be  anxiously  hurrying  to  se- 
cure places  for  their  children  in  schools  said  to  be  al- 
ready full  to  overflowing,  so  that  no  more  can  possibly 
get  in;  while  schools  of  equal  merit  are  carefully  avoid- 
ed, because  tlie  same  common  untraceable  rumor  pro- 
claims that  they  are  losing  all  their  scholars;  which, 
if  not  true  at  the  time,  soon  probably  becomes  so,  from 
the  capricious  love  of  change,  and  the  desire  to  get  their 
children's  brains  swept  by  the  new  broom,  or  from  the 
common  habit  of  ascribing  all  removals  of  pupils  from 
any  schools  whatevei*,  to  incompetency  or  misconduct 
in  the  teachers.    These  ebb  and  flood  tides  of  popularity 
often  happen  to  the  same  schools,  without  any  change 
whatever  in  the  sdiools  tliemselves,  except  increased 
fitness  in  the  teachers,  from  additional  experien<^    A 
signal  instance  of  this  fell  under  ray  observation,  many 
years  ago,  in  the  case  of  a  long  established,  highly 
respectable,  but  no  longer  existing  city  school.    This 
institution,  after  maintaining  very  deservedly  a  high 
character  for  many  years,  was  literally  stripped  almost 
entirely  naked  of  pupils,  by  some  utter  strangers,  who, 
although  possibly  as .  meritorious,  were  certainly  not 
known  to  be  so,  by  a  single  individual  of  the  whole 
number  that  immediately  sent  scholars  to  them.    It  is 
true,  that  the  old  school,  after  the  public  imagination 
had  time  to  sober  a  little,  somewhat  recovered  from  the 
shock,  although  never  sufficiently  to  regain  its  former 
standing.    What  is  called  "jKUnmage,"  had  fled  from 
its  walls,  which  were  soon  entirely  deserted,  and  an- 
swered little  other  purpose  than  to  present  another 
striking  monument  of  public  caprice,*  fickleness,  and 
folly.    This  case  is  cited  from  no  invidious  motive 
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whatever— both  ichooLs  having  long  ceased  to  exist ; 
but  it  furnishes  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  existence, 
as  veil  as  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  last  parental 
foult  noticed.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  fault, 
oomes  the  frequent  changes  made  from  school  to  school, 
often  without  any  assignable  cause,  but  the  mere  love 
of  novelty ;  or  some  secret,  but  unfounded  dissatisfac- 
tion imbibed  from  the  ex  parte  misrepresentation  of  the 
children,  most  carefully  concealed  from  the  teachers 
themselves.  If  the  matter  ended  here,  it  might  not  do 
more  harm  than  occasion  the  loss  of  the  particular  pu- 
pils to  the  offending  teachers ;  but  the  fancied  injury, 
although  never  communicated  to  the  person  chiefly  in- 
terested in  removing  the  unfounded  imputation,  is,  in 
general,  the  more  diligently  made  known  to  others. 
"With  all  these,  the  characters  of  the  teachers  are  deeply 
injured,  if  not  entirely  ruined,  without  the  possibility 
of  a  vindication,  from  utter  ignorance  of  its  being  any 
where  necessary.  Persons  who  are  thus  regardless  of 
what  they  say  of  schools  and  their  conductors,  and  who 
are  so  careless  as  to  the  sources  from  which  they  seek 
a  knowledge  of  their  characters,  are  liable  to  be  greatly 
deceived,  even  when  making  inquiries,  in  a  manner 
that  appears  to  them  most  likely  to  obtain  correct  in- 
formation. Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  these  precipitate 
and  reckless  judges,  it  is  at  once  concluded,  that  if  an 
individual  of  their  acquaintance  has  merely  been  at  any 
particular  school,  whether  in  casually  passing  or  speci- 
ally to  see  ft,  this  person  must  necessarily  be  well 
qualified  to  tell,  describe,  and  explain  every  thing  about 
it ;  and  therefore,  that  the  sentence  of  approval  or  con- 
demnation produced  by  this  off-hand  judge,  must  be 
decisive,  although  it  may  go  no  farther  than  a  simple 
<'<pfeduril'*— "heorshe  said  it"  Details  are  rarely, 
if  ever  asked  by  such  inquirers,  (for  I  have  often  wit- 
nessed their  method  of  proceeding)  but  the  mere  opinion 
of  the  informant,  for  or  against  the  school,  is  deemed 
all  sufficient ;  the  brief  assertion,  "I've  no  notion  of  it," 
or  '*  I  like  it  mightily,"  settles  the  question.  It  seems 
never  to  be  even  suspected,  that  to  form  a  just  and 
impartial  judgment  in  regard  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  any  school,  requires  much  more  time,  learning,  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  and  management  of  schools  in 
general,  acquaintance  with  the  various  modes  of  in- 
structing youth,  but,  above  all,  more  power  of  dis- 
crimination than  most  persons  possess.  Hence,  the 
characters  both  of  schoob  and  teachers,  are  generally  at 
the  mercy  of  individuals  extremely  incompetent  to  de- 
termine what  they  really  are. 

Another  common  fi&ult  with  many  parents  and  guar- 
dians, has  always  reminded  me  of  the  old  miser  who 
inquired  of  his  merchant  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  that  must 
be  at  once  "very  neat,  and  strong,  and  fine,  and  cheap." 
They  confound  together  cheapness  and  lowness  of  price, 
although  no  two  things  generally  differ  more  widely ; 
and  hence  they  always  endeavor  to  purchase  their 
schools  as  they  do  their  merchandise.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  a  high  price  does  not  necessarily  make  either 
flchoob  or  merchandise  of  good  quality ;  but  it  is  equally 
true,  that  a  low  price  can  never  have  any  such  effect 
The  principle  of  equivalents  must  be  alike  consulted  in 
both  cases,  or  no  fair,  equitable  bargain  can  be  made, 
either  for  bodily  or  mental  apparel.  If  much  is  required, 
much  must  be  given,  provided  both  parties  are  free  to 
gire  and  take ;  and  those  who  act  upon  different  prin- 


ciple»— be  they  parents,  guardians^  or  lea€beca,deKm 
to  be,  and  generally  are,  utteriy  disappomted. 

There  is  another  fitult  which  I  wiU  here  oentioo— 
not  on  account  of  any  connexion  with  that  jost  ootieod, 
but  because  the  recollection  of  it  has  jost  pcemtcd 
itself.  It  is  of  most  fearful  import,  for  I  venly  belieie 
it  to  be  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  infidelity  vUek 
prevails  among  the  youth  of  our  country.  I  mean,  the 
neglect  of  parents  to  require  their  children  tD  nek  ic* 
Ugious  instruction  by  constant  attendance  at  pbcesof 
religious  worship— places  where  theg  thmuthti,  if  pr> 
fisssors  of  religion,  deem  it  tkdt  sacred  duty  to  sUeod. 
They  require— nay,  insist  upoo  these  children  nddat 
clas^cal,  scientific,  and  literary  knowledge  by  sttending 
schools  and  colleges;  how  then  can  they  posnblyjoi- 
tify,  or  eren  excuse  their  attendance  at  chordi,  doc 
being  at  least  equally  insisted  upon.  They  ibenielK^ 
unless  hypocrites,  must  deem  religious  bxmledge  iu 
more  important  than  all  other  kinds  united.  To  lean 
their  children  then,  at  M\  liberty  to  seek  or  not  to  aek 
it,  and  to  coerce  them  in  seeking  these  other  kiiidt,ii 
to  act,  not  only  inconsistently  and  foolishly,  bat  wick* 
edly. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  pemiekms  bolts  ef  all, 
I  have  reserved  for  the  last  to  be  noticed.  It  ii  tlw 
utter  indifiference  which,  not  only  parents  and  goardiaoi 
but  all  other  persons  except  the  iostnicteis  theaHehe^ 
appear  to  feel  for  the  reputation  of  schools  and  tbdr 
particular  conductors,  although  this  repotatioa  ia  nellf 
a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  whole  coaunaDttf. 
Of  these  institutions  and  their  managen,  it  secsa  ia 
an  especial  manner,  and  moat  emphatically  tnie,  tliat 
"what  is  every  body*s  business  is  no  body^  boaiiieB." 
Slander  and  its  eflbcts  may  certainly  be  called  cwy 
bod^9  fttuiiiest,  since  all  are  exposed  to  it;  yet  no  indi- 
vidual appears  to  think  it  his  own,  or  likely  to  be  s^ 
until  it  touches  his  own  dear  aei£,  althoo^  ooeof  ibe 
best  modes  of  protecting  himself  from  it,  most  Mffdf 
is— to  manifest,  on  all  occasions,  a  readtnesa  to  {xottd 
others.  But  while  men  remain  so  prone  to  beliereilli 
rather  than  good,  of  their  fellow  creataresi  and  are  too 
regardless  of  any  reputations  but  their  own,  it  is  baldly 
to  be  expected,  that  so  long  as  they  themselves  aie  ■&, 
much  care  will  be  felt  whether  the  persons  assailed, 
are  openly  or  secretly  attacked,  or  whether  Ibey  ban 
opportunities  to  defend  themselves  or  not.  Hcnee, 
there  are  no  courts  in  the  world  that  exercise  a  men 
despotic,  reckless  sway,  than  what  may  justly  be  called 
oourto  o/iejamatkn;  the  only  qualifications  Ibrvbidi 
are,  a  talent  and  love  for  malignant  goasippiog.  Evea 
the  tribunals  of  the  inquisition  make  a  pretence  at  jot* 
tice,  by  calling^the  accused  before  them ;  bat  die  letf* 
constituted  inquisitors  of  reputation,  who  often,  is  tbt 
course  of  their  various  sessions,  sit  upon  schoob  aoi 
their  conductors,  disdain  to  use  even  the  mockery  of  s 
trial.  With  them,  to  try,  to  condemn,  and  to  execnis 
the  character,  while  the  body  is  absent,  ooosdtote  btf 
one  and  the  same  act;  and  tike  so  many  grand  sabaB% 
whoee  power  is  supreme,  whose  word  is  law,  aad 
whose  arguments  are  the  scimitars  and  bow-striqp" 
death,  they  are  alike  uncontrolled  and  aDeootroDabk 
by  any  considerations  cTcn  approaching  towsrds  tiw 
and  justice.  If  defamation  never  meets  widi  sny  tbiai 
to  check  it  but  the  unheeded,  nnavaOing  complaints  of 
the  immediate  suflferen  firom  iu  diabolkal  spirit,  it  ^'^ 
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coDtiDoe  greatly  to  impair,  if  it  does  not  utterly  destroy 
ooe  of  the  moit  eopious  aoiiroes  of  human  happiness — 
I  mean,  the  heart-cheering  confidence,  that  all  will  ac^ 
quire  ftir  reputations  by  always  acting  in  a  manner  to 
daerfe  them,  and  that  nothing  can  bereave  them  of 
this  iacitiiDahle  blessing,  but  actual  misconduct    It  is 
true,  that  oar  laws  hold  out  something  like  a  remedy 
fat  siander  by  known  individuals.    But  what  is  this 
Roedy?    While  house-breaking  and  house-burning 
bare  oAsn  been  made  punishable  by  death — eharaeUr- 
hnAmg  mi  kummg  have  met  with  no  other  legal  cor- 
reetive  than  pecuniary  fines,  and  the^e  too»  dependent 
on  eflsctmeots  hard  to  be  applied  to  any  particular  case, 
sod  opon  the  capricious,  ill-regulated,  not  to  say,  pre- 
judiced, judgments  of  others.    To  mend  the  matter, 
poUic  opinion  generally  attaches  no  small  disgrace  to 
the  neking  this  species  of  redress;  as  if  to  sue  for 
damBges  to  characcer,  implied,  on  the  part  of  woman, 
mm  itroDg  probability  of  guilt,  and  on  the  part  of 
BSD,  a  great  presumption  both  of  guilt  and  cowardice. 
Agaioat  the  efiect  of  inimical  motives,  calumnious  opi- 
oiooi,  and  their  underhand  circulation,  no  law  affords 
any  protection  whatever.    These  matters  are  entirely 
bejood  the  reach  of  all  legislation,  and  unless  they  can 
be  cored  by  moral  instruction,  moral  discipline,  and 
BDch  a  public  sentiment  as  will  keep  alive  in  every 
boBoo  a  atrong  sense  of  our  obligations  always  to  judge 
charitably  and  justly  of  each  other,  the  members  of  our 
•odety,  ooe  and  all,  must  still  live  exposed  to  this  deep 
and  deadly  curse  of  secret  defamation.    Such  is  the 
baneful  nature  of  this  dej^orsble  evil,  that  to  fear  or 
despise  will  only  serve  to  aggravate  it — while  to  live 
above  it,  although  Tcry  comfortable  to  our  consciences, 
on  never  entirely  prevent  the  injuries  it  often  has  the 
power  of  inflicting  upon  even  the  best  of  mankind. 
The  disastrous  effects  of  it  upon  education,  so  far  as 
this  depends  upon  scholastic  establishments,  are  incal- 
colable;  for  although  some  particular  schools  might 
riaeor  fall  a  sightless  distance  above  the  hopes  of  their 
most  sanguine  friends — below  the  wishes  of  their  bit- 
terest enemies — without  materially  affecting  the  general 
caose  of  instruction ;   yet  that  cause  cannot  possibly 
flourish— cannot  even  approach  its  maximum  of  general 
good,  without  &r  greater  protection  from  public  sent!- 
menL    Itnuuf  protect,  and  with  parental  solicitude  too, 
the  reputation  both  of  teachers  and  schools,  or  tione 
whatever,  even  the  best,  can  be  secure  of  a  twelve 
months*  existence.    None  can  possibly  last,  unless  all 
vbo  have  any  power  of  giving  the  tone  and  character 
of  public  opinion,  will  unite  in  marking  with  the  se- 
verest reprobation  the  kind  of  spirit  which  so  frequently 
gives  birth  and  circulation  to  the  numerous,  unfounded 
calumnies  we  so  often  hear  against  the  very  best  of 
them;  calumnies  too,  to   the  greedy  swallowing  of 
which,  it  forms  no  objection  with  many,  that  they 
have  no  authors  who  have  hardihood  enough  to  avow 
theoL    But  the  same  violent  spirit  which  ruins  some 
Kbools  by  calumny,  often  exerts  itself  with  so  little 
judgment  as  to  destroy  others  by  intended  kindness. 
Thus,  the  same  tongues  which  will  persecute  particular 
achools  in  secret — "  even  unto  death,"  will  praise  and 
poff  others  so    immeasurably,  as  to  excite   against 
them  that  never  dying  envy  and  animosity,  which  is 
always  roused  lo  action  by  high  seasoned  commenda- 
tioQ  of  others.     These  headlong,  unreflecting  puffers, 


are  either  utterly  ignorant,  or  entirely  forget  that  the 
world  is  still  full  of  people  who  are  brothers  and  sisters, 
at  least  in  feeling,  to  that  Athenian  who  voted  to  banish 
Aristides,  (whom  he  acknowledged  he  did  not  know,) 
solely,  as  he  declared—"  beeaute  he  loos  loeory  and  tick 
at  heart,  on  heanng  him  every  where  caUed  the  Just," 

The  foregoing  faults,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  are  the 
chief  and  most  pernicious  of  those  which  attach  par- 
ticularly to  parents  and  guardians.  But  there  are  many 
others  to  which  they  are  parties,  either  as  principals  or 
accessaries  with  that  great  and  complicated  mass  of 
human  beings,  which,  when  considered  in  the  aggregate, 
constitute  what  is  called — "  the  puNie."  These  often 
form  themselves  into  large  subdivisions,  arrayed  against 
ench  other  with  all  the  bitter  animosity  of  partizan 
hostility,  as  the  assailants  and  defenders  of  particular 
schools ;  without  appearing,  for  a  moment  to  reflect, 
that  complete  success  to  either  party  must  sweep  from 
the  fence  of  the  earth  one  half  of  the  existing  schools, 
although  it  is  manifest  to  all  who  will  look  soberly  at 
our  present  condition,  that  the  supply  of  good  schools, 
still  falls  very  far  short  of  the  demand.  But  if  this 
exterminating  war  between  the  partizans  and  enemies 
of  schools  in  general  is  never  to  cease,  would  it  not  be 
far  better  for  the  world,  if  all  the  schools  in  it,  with 
their  friends  and  enemies,  were  crushed  together  in  one 
promiscuous  mass — that  some  new,  and,  if  possible, 
better  road  might  be  opened  to  science,  literature  and 
religion  ? 

In  education  there  should  be,  in  reality,  ftiil  one  parly-  ■ 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so)  that  of  knowledge  and 
virtue ;  but  one  object^  and  that  object  hunum  happmeetm 
Until  this  principle  can  be  universally  established  and 
acted  upon— until  the  class  of  instructors  shall  not  only 
be  held  in  higher  estimation,  but  be  more  secure  of 
being  protected  by  public  sentiment,  from  unmerited 
obloquy  and  secret  detraction,  thousands  of  those  who 
are  nio^t  capable  of  fulBlling  all  the  momentous  duties 
of  teachers,  will  shrink  entirely  from  so  thankless,  so 
discouraging  an  occupation.  It  is  true,  that  even  under 
present  circumstances,  we  have  the  appearance  of  much 
good  resulting  from  the  various  attempts  to  educate  the 
rising  generation ;  but  no  yety  extensive  advantage- 
no  permanent  benefit,  at  all  commensurate  to  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  our  thirteen  millions  of  people,  can  pos- 
sibly result  from  them  while  things  remain  exactly  as 
they  are.  This  is  not  the  worst  consequence  of  such 
a  state  of  public  sentiment— for,  not  only  will  the  acces- 
sions of  highly  qualified  persons  lo  the  class  of  instrue- 
ters  be  much  fewer,  but  those  already  belonging  to  it, 
will  either  abandon  it,  or,  perceiving  that  the  privilege 
of  teaching  is  usually  let  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  that 
their  profession  is  generally  treated  as  an  inferior  one, 
having  few  claims  to  generous  sympathy,  and  none  to 
that  respect  and  esteem  which  would  bear  them  harm* 
less,  at  all  times,  against  all  suspicions  of  meanness  and 
servility,  will  insensibly  contract  the  spiritless,  submis- 
sive feelings  which  they  find  are  commonly  supposed 
to  belong  to  their  situation.  Seeing  also  that  a  spirit  of 
independence — a  nice,  high-minded  sense  of  honor,  are 
deemed  by  many,  sentiments  of  much  too  exalted  a 
grade  for  those  who  follow  such  a  calling,  iheir  princi- 
ples are  always  in  danger  of  sinking  to  the  level  of 
such  a  standard,  (lowever  arbitrary  and  unreasonable 
may  have  been  its  establishment.    Woe  to  the  unlucky 
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wight  of  a  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress  who  happens 
to  be  gifted  with  so  rebellious  a  heart,  as  to  beimy  any 
feeling,  even  approaching  to  indignant  resentment,  for 
•ach  treatment !  Silence  is  their  true  policy,  for  it  will 
be  considered  his  or  her  humble  duty ;  and  silence  must 
be  kept,  cost  what  it  may,  unless  tliey  are  prepared  to 
encounter  the  worst  consequences  of  derision,  scorn,  or 
deprivation  of  what  is  called  jxiironage. 

It  is  readily  admitted,  that  persons  of  this  profes- 
lion  are  more  highly  estimated  than  they  were  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago ;  for  I  distinctly  recollect  the  time 
when  all  1  have  said  of  the  degrading  treatment  of 
teachers  generally,  both  by  parents  and  others,  was 
literally  true ;  when  to  the  question,  ^  who  is  such  a 
one  V*  the  common  reply  was,  "oh,  nothing  but  a  school- 
master or  schoolmistress;"  and  when  they  were  all 
commonly  viewed  precisely  as  we  might  imagine  from 
such  an  answer.  But  although  they  have,  of  late  years, 
been  elevated  a  spoke  or  two  higher  up  the  ladder  of 
respectability,  still  they  ara  not  admitted  to  a  level  with 
■everal  other  classes,  whose  real  claims  to  superiority 
have  no  belter  foundation  than  their  own  silly,  ground- 
less pride. 

The  following  extract  from  the  London  Examiner 
Affords  a  striking  proof  that  what  I  have  affirmed  of  the 
public  sentiment  relative  to  the  class  of  teachers  in  the 
United  States,  is  true  to  a  still  more  pernicious  extent 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  author  remarks,  **A  trust  is  generally  accounted 
honorable  in  proportion  to  its  imf)ortance,  and  the  order 
of  the  qualities  or  acquirements  requisite  to  the  dis- 
charge of  it.  There  is,  however,  one  striking  exception 
to  fiiis  rule  in  the  instance  of  the  instructers  of  youth, 
who,  specially  appointed  to  communicate  tlie  knowledge 
and  accompfishments  which  may  command  respect  in 
the  persons  of  their  pupils,  are,  in  their  own,  denied 
eyofy  thing  beyond  the  decencies  of  a  reluctantly  ac- 
corded civility,  and  oflen  are  refused  even  those  barren 
observances.  The  treatment  which  tutors,  governesses, 
ushers,  and  the  various  classes  of  preceptors,  receive  in 
this  boasted  land  of  liberality,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  feel- 
ings, as  well  as  to  the  understanding  of  society.  Every 
parent  acknowledges  that  the  domestic  object  of  the 
first  importance  is  the  education  of  his  children.  In 
obtaining  the  services  of  an  individual  for  this  purpose, 
he  takes  care  to  be  assured"  (not  always  so  with  us) 
«*  that  his  moralsTire  good  and  his  acquirements  beyond 
the  common  average — in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
eases  out  of  a  thousand,  we  mny  add,  beyond  those 
which  he  himself  possesses,  and  on  which  he  sufficiently 
prides  himself.  When  he  has  procured  such  a  man  as 
he  believes  this  to  be,  he  treats  him  with  perhaps  as 
much  courtesy  as  his  cork-drawer,  and  shows  him  less 
lavor  than  his  groom.  The  mistress  of  the  family  pur- 
sues the  same  course  with  the  governess  which  the 
master  adopts  towards  the  tutor.  The  governess  is 
acknowledged  competent  to  form  tlie  minds  and  man- 
ners of  the  young  ladies — to  make,  indeed,  the  future 
women:  but  of  how  much  more  consequence  in  the 
household  is  she  who  shnpes  the  mistresses  caps,  and 
gives  the  set  to  her  head-dress — the  lady's  maid !  The 
unhappy  teachers  in  almost  every  family  are  only  placed 
just  so  much  above  the  servants  as  to  provoke  in  them 
the  desire  to  pull  them  down — an  inclination  in  the 
vulgar  menials  which  is  commonly  encouraged  by  the 


congenial  vulgar  and  jealous  pride  of  the  heads  of  the 
house,  impatient  of  the  intellectual  equality  or  rape- 
riority  which  they  have  brought  within  their  sphere. 
The  remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  namw- 
roinded  only.  All  of  us  regard  too  lightly  those  who 
make  a  profit  of  communicating  what  all  of  as  pme, 
and  what  we  know  entitles  us  to  respect  when  we  pos- 
sess it.  Some  carry  their  neglect  or  contempt  &rther 
than  others,  but  all  are,  in  a  greater  or  len  depee, 
affected  by  the  vicious  standard  of  consideraiion  com- 
mon in  the  country.  The  instructers  of  youth  «nt 
for  low  wages  ,*  that  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  tlieir  being 
slighted,  where  money  puis  its  value  upon  every  ihitij 
and  being.  The  butler  and  gi-oom,  indeed,  senre  for 
less  than  the  tutor ;  but,  beside  the  lowness  of  price, 
there  is  another  peculiar  ingredient  in  the  condition  of 
the  last,  which  is,  the  accompaniment  with  it  of  a  claim 
to  respect  on  the  score  of  a  requital.  It  is  this  tctj 
claim,  so  ill-substantiated  in  hard  cash,  the  secret  force 
of  which  wounds  the  self-love  of  purse-proud  nothing- 
ness, which  sinks  the  poor  tutor  in  r^rd  below  the 
man  of  edrks  or  currj'combs.  We  will  not  deny,  too, 
that  there  are  families  in  which  the  care  of  wine  and 
the  training  of  horses  are  really  oecoimfeit,  althoogfeiM 
confesstdf  of  aftiperior  importance  to  the  care  and  trtin- 
ing  of  youth.  These  are  extreme  cases,  howcTer, 
which  we  would  not  put.  The  common  one  is  dial  of 
desiring  and  supposing  every  thing  respectable  in  ibc 
preceptor,  and  denying  him  respect— of  pit)cnrinj  « 
individual  to  instil  virtue  and  knowledge  into  the  minds 
of  youth,  and  showing  them,  at  the  same  time,  the 
practical  and  immediate  example  of  virtue  and  know- 
ledge neglected  or  despised  in  his  person.  How  cans 
boy  (and  boys  are  shrewd  enough)  believe  that  the  8^ 
quirements,  the  importance  of  which  is  dinned  in  hs 
eai-s,  are  of  any  value  as  a  means  of  commanding  the 
respect  of  the  world,  when  he  witnesses  the  treatment, 
the  abject  social  lot  of  the  very  man,  who,  as  best 
stored  with  ihcm,  has  been  chosen  hisinstructer?  Will 
he  not  nar.uj-ally  ask,  how  can  these  things  obtain  honor 
for  me  which  do  not  command  even  courtesy  for  him 
who  is  able  to  communicate  them  to  me  ?" 

We  remember,  in  a  little  volume  treating  on  iDStrno- 
tiop,  to  have  seen  this  anecdote : 

"  A  lady  wrote  to  her  son,  requesting  to  look  oat  for 
a  young  lady,  respectably  connected,  possessed  of  n- 
rious  elegant  accomplishments  and  acquirements,  skilled 
in  the  languages,  a  proficient  in  music,  and  abore  all, 
an  unexceptionable  moral  character — and  to  make  ber 
an  offer  of  401,  a  year  for  her  services  as  a  goTeraea. 
The  son's  reply  was— 'My  dear  mother,  I  haic  long 
been  looking  out  fi^r  such  a  person  as  you  de8cnbe,tna 
when  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  i»ith  ber,  I  pro- 
pose to  make  her  an  offer— not  of  40L  a  year,  bat  of  my 
hand,  and  to  ask  her  to  become — not  your  goveroe^ 
but  my  wife,*" 

Such  are  the  qualities  expected  or  supposed  in  «• 
structers  j  and  yet,  what  is  notoriously  their  treatmeot/ 

I  will  here  end  this  long  and  painful  catalogue  of  pa- 
rental faults,  and  shall  devote  the  pext  Icciare  lo  ilJ« 
faults  of  teachers — ^merely  remarking,  in  conclusion, 
that  my  sole  undertaking  being  to  point  out  ll»»P 
which  require  reformaUon,  I  shall  present  no  ^^^^ 
views  of  the  various  parties  concerned  in  the  grent  vort 
of  education,  although  many  very  animating  ones  niigw 
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be  giTen.  To  aid  in  remoTiiig  the  numerous  obstacles 
which  so  fatally  impede  its  progress,  being  my  only 
purpose,  I  would  fain  render  the  nature  of  them  as 
odioiu  as  possible,  believing  this  to  be  the  best  means 
of  acoomplisbing  the  great  end  in  view. 

May  the  moral  mirror  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
present  to  all  parents  and  guardians  who  may  now  hear 
me,  enable  them  so  to  see  and  to  study  their  own  pecu- 
liar faults  as  speedily  to  correct  them. 


TO  MISS 


OF  NORFOLK. 


Which  cTer  way  my  vision  turns, 

To  heaven  or  earth,  I  see  thee  Uiere, 
In  every  star  thy  eyebeam  bums, 

Thy  breath  in  every  balmy  air; 
Thy  words  seem  truth  herself  ena^rined, 

Sweet  as  the  seraph  minstrel  sung, 
Andtthou,  in  dignity  of  mind, 

An  angel  with  a  silver  tongue. 

What  dreams  of  bliss  entrance  the  soul, 

When  Persians  watch  their  idol  light. 
What  pleasing  visions  O'er  them  roll 

Caught  firom  his  beams  serene  and  bright, 
Thus,  when  a  sparkling  ray  is  given, 

From  eyes  so  soft,  so  pure  as  thine — 
We  feel  as  though  our  earth  were  heaven 

And  thou  its  radiant  light  divine.  b. 


FROM  THE  MSS.  OF  FRANKLIN. 

In  vain  are  musty  morals  taught  in  schools, 
Bjr  rigid  teachers  and  as  rigid  rules. 
Where  virtue  with  a  frowning  aspect  stands. 
And  frights  the  pupil  with  her  rough  commands. 
Bat  Woman — 

Channing  Woman,  can  true  converts  make — 
We  love  the  precepts  for  the  teacher's  sake : 
Viitoe  in  them  appears  so  bright  and  gay. 
We  hear  with  transport,  and  with  pride  obey. 


RIGHT  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  pages  of  our  Magazine  are  open,  and  have  ever 
been,  to  the  discussion  of  all  general  questions  in  Poli- 
tical Law,  or  Economy — never  to  questions  of  mere 
party.  The  paper  on  the  Righi  of  Insirueiionf  which 
forma  our  leading  article  tliis  month,  was  addressed,  in 
the  form  of  a  letter,  to  a  gentleman  of  Richmond.  The 
letter  concluded  thus — 

''I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  hesitate  about 
■ending  these  sheets  to  you  under  the  denomination  of 
a  laUr.  But  I  began  to  write  without  knowing  how 
far  the  subject  might  carry  me  on.  No  doubt  had  I 
time  to  write  it  over  again,  I  might  avoid  repetition  and 
ireatly  abridge  it.  But'  I  pray  you  to  take  it  with  a 
fair  aUowanoe  for  all  imperfections  of  manner ;  for  the 
opinions  and  argument  I  confess  my  responsibility. 

Most  truly  and  respectfully  your  obedient  servant. 


n 
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LETTERS  ON  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ji  PUaaani  Peregrination  through  the  Prettiest  Parts  (^ 
Pennsi^tania.  Performed  fry  Peregrine  Prolix,  PAiJo- 
delphia :  Grigg  and  EUiot. 

We  know  nothing  farther  about  Peregrine  Prolix  than 
that  he  is  the  very  clever  author  of  a  book  entitled 
**  Letters  descriptii,e  qf  the  Virginia  Springs,*^  and  that 
he  is  a  gentleman  upon  the  wrong  side  of  forty.  The 
first  fact  we  are  enabled  easily  to  perceive  from  the 
peculiarity  of  an  exceedingly  witty-pedantic  style  cha- 
racterizing, in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  both  the 
Virginia  and  the  Pennsylvania  Letters — the  second 
appears  from  the  first  stanza  of  a  rhyming  dedication 
(much  better  than  eulogistic)  to  John  Gutttetnard,  £«- 
gusre,  FeUow  of  the  JZoydl  Soeietyf  London--^ 

I  send  my  friend  a  little  token 

Three  thousand  miles  across  the  sea, 

Of  kindness,  forty  years  unbroken 
And  cherished  still  for  him  by  me. 

However  these  matters  may  be,  it  is  very  certain  that 
Peregrine  Prolix  is  a  misnomer,  that  his  book  is  a  very 
excellent  thing,  and  that  the  Preface  is  not  the  worst 
part  of  it. 

Our  traveller,  before  setting  out  on  his  peregrinations, 
indulges  us,  in  Letter  I,  with  a  very  well  executed  outline 
sketch,  or  scratch,  of  Philadelphia,  not  troubling  him- 
self much  about  either  his  keeping  or  his  fiOings  m. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  just  copy  the  whole  of  his 
picture. 

Philadelphia  is  a  flat,  rectangular,  clean,  (almost  too 
clean  sometimes,  for  on  Saturdays  **nunquam  cessavit 
lavari,  aut  fricari,  aut  ter^eri,  aut  ornari,  poliri,  pingi, 
fingi,"*)  uniform,  well-built,  brick  and  mortar,  (except 
one  stone  house,)  well-fed  and  watered,  well-clad,  moral, 
industrious,  manufacturing,  rich,  sober,  quiet,  good-look- 
in?  citv.  The  Delaware  washes  its  eastern  and  the 
SchuYlKill  its  western  front.  The  distance  between  the 
two  rivers  is  one  mile  and  three  quarters,  which  space 
on  several  streets  is  nearly  filled  with  houses.  Phila- 
delphia looks  new.  and  is  new,  and  like  Juno  always 
will  be  new  ;  for  tne  inhabitants  are  constantly  pulling 
down  and  new-vamping  their  houses.  The  furor  de- 
lendi  with  regard  to  old  houses,  is  as  rife  in  the  bosoms 
of  her  citizens,  as  it  was  in  the  breast  of  old  Cato  with 
regard  to  Carthage.  A  respectable-looking  old  house  is 
now  a  rare  thin|^,  and  except  the  venerable  edifice  of 
Christ  Church  in  Second  above  Market  Street,  we 
should  hardly  know  where  to  find  one. 

The  dwelling-houses  in  the  principal  streets  are  all 
very  much  alike,  having  much  the  air  of  brothers,  sis- 
ters and  cousins  of  the  same  fiimily ;  like  the  supernu- 
merary figures  in  one  of  West's  historical  paintings,  or 
like  all  the  faces  in  all  of  Stothard*s  designs.  They 
are  nearly  all  three  stories  hi^h,  faced  wlQi  beautiful 
red  unpainted  Philadelphia  brick,  and  have  water  ta- 
bles and  steps  of  white  marble,  kept  so  painfully  clean 
as  to  make  one  fear  to  set  his  foot  on  them.  The  roofs 
are  in  general  of  cedar,  cypress  or  pine  shingles ;  the 
continued  use  of  which  is  probably  kept  up  (for  there 
is  plenty  of  slate,)  to  afiford  the  Fire-Companies  a  little 
wholesome  exercise. 

The  streets  are  in  general  fifty  feet  wide,  having  on 
each  side  convenient  trotUrirs  well  paved  with  brick,  and 
a  carriage  way  badly  paved  with  large  round  pebbles. 
They  are  kept  very  clean,  and  the  kennels  are  frequently 
washed  b^  floods  of  pure  Schuylkill  water,  poured  from 
the  iron  pipes  with  which  all  the  streets  are  underlaid. 

*  Plautut,  Pnnuli,  Act  i.,  sc.  3, 1.  10. 
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This  same  Schuylkill  water  is  the  cause  of  many  com- 
forts in  the  shape  of  drinking,  bathing  and  clean  linen, 
(tndusia  toraliaque ;)  and  enten  into  the  composition  of 
those  delicious  and  persuasire  liquids  called  Pepper's 
beer  and  Gra)r's  ale  and  porter. 

This  water  is  so  pure,  that  our  brothers  of  New  Tork 
complain  of  its  want  of  taste ;  and  it  is  as  wholesome 
and  refreshing  as  the  stream  of  father  Nilus.  It  is  also 
so  copious,  tluit  our  incendiaries  are  scarcely  ever  able 
to  burn  more  than  the  roof  or  garret  of  one  or  two 
houses  in  a  month.  The  fire  companies  are  numerous, 
voluntary,  well-organized  associations,  amply  fumishea 
with  engines,  hose,  and  all  other  implements  and  mu- 
nitions necessary  to  make  successful  war  upon  the  de- 
stroying element;  and  the  members  are  intelligent, 
active  and  intrepid  )roung  men,  so  skilful  from  daily 
practice,  that  they  will  put  you  out  three  or  four  fires 
m  a  night,  in  less  <ime  than  Higginbottom,  that  veteran 
fireman  of  London,  would  have  allowed  them  to  kindle. 

The  public  confidence  in  these  useful,  prompt,  oner^ 
^tic  and  faithful  companies  is  so  great,  tnat  no  citizen 
IS  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  fire ;  for  he  knows  that  the 
first'  tap  on  the  State  House  belly  arouses  hundreds  of 
these  vigilant  guardians  of  the  city's  safety,  who  rush 
to  the  scene  of  danger  with  one  accord ;  and  with  en- 
gines, axes,  ladders,  torches,  hooks  and  hose,  dash 
Uirough  summer's  heat,  or  winter's  hail  and  snows. 

The  old  State  House,  in  whose  eastern  room  the  I>s> 
claration  of  Independence  was  signed,  has  on  the  top 
of  it,  a  sort  of  stumpy  steeple,  which  looks  as  if  some- 
what pushed  in,  like  a  spy  glass,  half  shut.  In  this 
steeple  is  a  lar^e  clock,  which,  twice  as  bad  as  Janus, 
presents  four  faces,  which  at  dusk  are  lighted  up  like 
the  full  moon ;  and  as  there  is  a  man  in  the  moon,  so 
there  is  a  man  in  the  clock,  to  see  that  it  does  not  lag  be- 
hind, nor  run  away  from  father  time ;  whose  where- 
about, ever  and  anon,  the  people  wish  to  know.  This 
close  observer  of  the  time  is  also  a  distant  observer  of 
the  fires,  and  possesses  an  ingenious  method  of  com- 
municating their  existence  and  position  to  his  fellow 
citizens  below.  One  tap  on  the  great  bell  means  north; 
two  indicate  south ;  three  represent  east,  and  four  point 
out  west ;  and  by  composition  these  simple  elements 
are  made  to  represent  also  the  intermediate  points.  If 
the  fire  be  in  the  north,  the  man  strikes  successive  blows 
with  solemn  and  equal  intervals,  thus ;  tap tap- 
tap — ^tap ;  if  it  be  in  the  south,  thus ;  tap  tap  tap 
tap ;  if  it  be  in  the  north  east,  thus ;  tap~— tap  tap 

tap tap        tap  tap  tap :  so  that  when  the  tnriftv 

and  well-fed  citizen  is  roused  by  the  cry  of  fire  at  mia- 
night,  from  a  pleasant  dream  of  heaps  of  gold  and  smok- 
ing terrapins  and  whisky  punch,  he  uncovers  one  ear 
and  listens  calmly  for  tlie  State  House  bell,  and  if  its 
iron  tongue  tell  of  no  scathe  to  him,  he  turns  him  on 
his  side  and  sleeps  again.  What  a  convenient  inven- 
tion, which  tells  the  firemen  when  and  where  to  go,  and 
the  terrapin  men  when  to  lie  snug  in  their  comfortable 
nests!  This  clever  plan  is  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  an  M.  A.  P.  S. ;  this  however,  we  think 
doubtful,  for  the  Magellanic  Premium  has  never,  to  our 
knowledge,  been  claimed  for  the  discovery.  This  re- 
minds us  that  the  American  Philosophical  Society  is 
heated*  in  Philadelphia,  where  it  possesses  a  spacious 
hall,  a  good  library,  and  an  interesting  collection  of 
American  antiquities,  gigantic  fossil  bones,  and  other 
curiosities,  all  of  which  are  open  to  the  inspection  of 
intelligent  and  inquisitive  travellers. 

The  Society  was  founded  by  the  Philosophical  Frank- 
lin, and  its  presidential  chair  is  now  occupied  by  the 
learned  and  venerable  Du  ponceau. 

There  exists  here  a  dob  of  twenty-four  philosophers, 
who  give  every  Saturday  evening  very  agreeable  male 
parties  ;t  consisting  of  the  club,  twenty  invited  citi- 

*  A  new  and  somewhat  barbaroas,  but  ezceedinirij  conTeni- 
ent  jankeeism,  which  will  probably  work  its  way  into  eood  so- 
ciety in  EneUnd,  as  its  preaecessor  '  /mrtAy,'  has  already  done. 

t  Called  Wistar  parties,  in  honor  of  the  lata  illastrious  Cas- 
par WIstar,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univeraity  of 
renDsylrania. 


sens  and  any  aimngers  who  may  happen  to  be  in  town. 
These  parties  are  not  confined  to  any  paiticoUff  drde; 
but  all  men  who  are  distinguished  in  the  arts,  whether 
fine  or  mechanical :  or  in  the  sciences,  whether  natunl 
or  artificial,  are  liable  to  be  invited.  The.memben  of 
the  club  are  all  M.  A.  P.  S.,  and  the  parties  are  rap- 
posed  to  look  with  a  steady  eye  towards  the  coltiTatioo 
of  science ;  the  other  eye  however  regards  with  equal 
complacency  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  of  esting 
and  drinking.  The  only  defect  in  the  latter  departiDenl 
Uiat  we  have  discovered,  is  the  banishment  of  loecraun 
and  roman  pimch. 

The  markets  are  well  supplied  with  good  thingi.  The 
principal  one  is  held  under  long  cotonnades  nioniog 
along  the  middle  of  Market  street,  and  extending  fnm 
Front  to  EighUi  street,  a  distance  of  more  than  one  thou* 
sand  vards.  The  columns  are  of  brick  and  the  roofs  of 
shingles,  arched  and  celled  underneath.  If  I  were  to 
say  all  they  deserve  of  its  beef,  mutton  and  veal,  ihere 
would  be  no  end  to  the  praises  that/oA  is  heir  to ;  bat 
the  butter  and  cream-cheese  in  the  spring  and  sunumr, 
are  such  daintiep  as  are  found  in  no  other  place  oiKier 
the  welkin.  They  are  produced  on  dairy  farms  and  by 
families  near  the  city,  whose  energies  have  for  seTeral 
generations  been  directed  to  this  one  useful  end,  and 
who  now  work  with  an  art  made  perfect  by  the  expe- 
rience of  a  century. 

Here  is  the  seat  of  the  TTniversitT  of  Penniylvania, 
which  comprehends  a  Collegeof  the  Arts  andseveral  pre- 
paratory schools ;  and  a  4»llege  of  Medicine  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  United  States,  in  the  list  of  wbcie 
professors  are  many  names  advantageously  knowo  in 
all  civilized  nations. 

The  Hospital  for  the  insane,  sick  and  wounded  is  a 
weH  conducted  institQtk>n,  and  worth  a  stranf^r's  viiiL 
Go  and  see  also  the  Museum,  the  Water- Works,  the 
Navy-Yard,  and  the  pubGe  squares^  and  lou  of  other 
things  too  tedious  to  write  down. 

The  site  of  the  city  promises  very  litde  for  the  aoeoc* 
ry  of  the  environs  j  but  unlike  the  witches  in  Macbeth, 
what  is  promised  is  more  than  kept.  Take  an  open 
carriage  and  cross  the  Schuylkill  by  the  Market  street 
bridge,  and  ride  up  the  west  bank  of  the  river  for  fire 
or  six  miles,  and  your  labor  will  be  fuUr  rewarded  bf 
a  succession  of  lovely  landscapes,  comprehending  vater, 
hill  and  dale  ;  wood,  lawn  and  meadow ;  villas,  ftno* 
houses  and  cottages,  mingled  in  a  charming  varietj. 

On  the  west  bank  of  Uie  Schuylkill  opposite  to  tte 
city,  we  regret  to  say,  is  an  enormous  palaoe,  whin 
cost  many  hundred  Uiousand  dollars,  called  anAln» 
bouse,  (unhappy  misnomer,)  which  is  big  enough  to 
hold  all  the  paupers  that  spould  be  in  the  world,  if  there 
were  no  poor  laws  to  make  them.  But  you  had  ^^^^ 
and  see  it,  and  take  the  length  and  breadth  and  height 
of  our  unreason,  in  this  age  of  light,  when  we  ought  to 
know  better. 

The  people  of  Philadelphia  are  in  general  well-in- 
formed, well-bred,  kind,  nospitable  and  of  good  man- 
ners, very  slightly  tinged  with  quaker  reserve ;  and  the 
tone  of  society  is  good,  except  m  a  small  circle  of  er 
elusive  tniaguies  nthiUt,  who  imitate  very  awkward! j  the 
exaggerations  of  European  fashion.  The  tone  of  tn« 
Satanic  school,  which  has  somewhat  infected  the  hiebj^ 
circles  of  fashion  in  England,  has  not  yet  crossed  the 
Atlantic 

There  are  many  good  Hotels,  and  extensive  board- 
ing houses ;  and  the  table  of  the  Mansion  Home  » said 
to  be  faultless. 

Taking  every  thing  into  consideration,  this  is  ocrj 
tainly  the  very  spot  for  annuitants,  who  have  **>«[*• 
the  rational  a^e  of  fifly,  to  nestle  in  daring  the  waff 
remnant  of  their  comfortable  days.  We  ssy  kmgreni- 
nant,  because  as  a  dass,. annuitants  are  the  l^^S^^ 
livers ;  and  there  is  an  excellent  coropanj  here,  thai  not 
only  grants  annuities,  but  also  insures  IiTes. 

The  climate  of  Philadelphia  is  variable,  and  exhihti 
(in  the  shade,)  all  the  degrees  of  temperatiire  that  an 
contained  between  the  tenth  below,  and  the  niocoeta 
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abo?8  HBtOf  on  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit.  In  general, 
winter  does  not  be^  seriously-  until  after  Christmas, 
but  be  sooietinies  Ungers  too  long  in  **the  lap  ofajmng^ 
and  leaves  a  bridge  of  ice  on  the  noble  river  Delaware 
intil  the  tenth  of  Mardi. 

There  are  generally  three  or  four  weeks  of  severe 
cold,  during  which  the  thermometer  sometimes  at  night 
sinks  below  zero,  and  sometimes  in  the  day  does  not 
rise  to  the  point  of  thaw.  This  period  is  generally  en- 
livened by  two  or  three  snow  storms,  which  set  in  mo- 
tion the  rapid  sleighs,  the  jingle  of  whose  lively  bells  is 
beard  through  day  and  night.  The  Delaware  is  not 
ftosen  over  every  winter,  but  there  is  always  made  an 
ample  supply  of  fine  ciystalline  ice  to  last  the  citizens 
unul  the  next  winter.  The  annual  average  duration  of 
interropted  navigation  may  be  four  or  five  weeks.  In 
March  there  is  sometimes  a  little  Scotch  weather  in 
vbich  Sawney  would  rub  his  hands  and  tell  you,  here 
it  a  fine  cautd  blawey  snawey  rainy  day.  There  is 
bovever  not  much  such  weatner,  though  the  March 
vinds  have  been  known  to  blow  (as  Paddy  would  say,) 
eren  in  the  first  week  of  April ;  after  which  spring  be- 
^na  with  tears  and  smiles  to  coax  the  tardy  vegetation 
into  life. 

Spring  is  short  and  vegetation  rapid.  Summer  sprink- 
les a  day  here  and  there  in  May,  and  sets  in  seriously 
to  toast  people  in  June ;  during  which  month  there  are 
generally  six  or  ei^ht  days  whose  average  temperature 
reaches  the  altissimum  of  summer  heat.  In  July  the 
days  are  hot,  but  there  is  some  relief  at  night ;  whiUt 
in  August  the  fierv  da^r  is  but  a  prelude  to  a  baking 
night;  and  the  whole  city  has  the  air  of  an  enormous 
oven.*  The  extremely  hot  weather  does  not  continue 
more  than  six  weeks,  and  so  far  from  being  a  misfor- 
tune, it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  inhabitants ;  for  it 
makes  every  body  that  can  spare  twenty  dollars,  take  a 
pleasant  journey  every  year,  whereby  their  minds  are 
expanded,  their  manners  improved,  and  they  return 
with  a  double  zest  to  the  enjoyments  of  Philadalphia, 
bsTiog  learned,  quantum  est  in  rebus  inane,  that  is,  in 
the  rebuses  of  other  places. 

The  autnmn,  or  as  the  Philadelphians  call  it,  the 
Fall,  is  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  year,  and  is  some- 
Uffles  eked  out  by  the  Indian  Summer  as  fiir  as  Christ- 
mas. The  Fall  begins  in  the  first  half  of  September 
and  generally  lasts  until  the  middle  of  November,  when 
it  is  succeeded  by  the  Indian  Summer;  a  pleasant  pe- 
riod of  two  or  three  weeks,  in  which  the  mornings,  even- 
mgs  and  nights  are  frosty,  and  the  days  comfortably 
wann  and  a  little  hazy.  The  Indians  are  supposed  to 
bafs  employed  this  period  in  hunting  and  laying  in 
gUK  for  winter  use,  before  the  long-knives  nuide  game 
of  (AesL 

The  population  of  Philadelphia  and  its  suburbs  ex- 
ceeds 160,000  souls. 

Having  taken  passage  for  himself  and  a  friend  in  the 
Pioneer  line,  at  S  A.  M.,  for  Hallidaysburg,  Mr.  Prolix 
dates  bis  second  letter  from  Lancaster.  This  epistle 
ii  full  of  fun,  bustle,  and  all  good  things-ogives  a  lively 
picture  of  the  horrors  of  eariy  rising  and  half-eaten 
Ivcakfasts— of  a  cruise  in  an  omnibus,  about  the  city  of 
Brotherly  Love,  in  search  of  the  due  quota  of  passen- 
ea»-of  the  dep6t  in  Broad  Street— of  an  unilocular 
car  with  its  baggage  and  passengers— of  an  old  woman 
in  a  red  cloak  and  an  old  gentleman  in  a  red  nose— of 
a  tall,  good  looking  Englishman,  who  was  at  the  trou- 
ble of  (klUng  adeep— and  of  an  infantile  little  American 
S^ntlefflan,  who  had  no  trouble  whatever  about  fulfilling 

*  The  ieason  of  the  Dog  Dart.  A  whty  Philadelphia  ladj 
***»?  wwe  aaked,  how  many  Dog  Daya  there  are,  answered 
tut  there  mint  be  a  great  many,  for  every  dog  haa  his  day.  At 
tbic  tiBM  Om  city  aboandcd  in  dogs,  but  the  corporation  haa 
Moee  made  flarea  war  upon  them,  with  a  view  perhaps  of  lea- 
•emnr  the  number  of  Dog  Daya,  and  improring  the  climate,  by 
<««eM^f  Chose  Innoceatbeaaca. 


all  his  little  occasions.  Some  account,  too,  is  given  of 
the  ride  to  the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  of  the  viaduct  by  which  the 
plane  is  approached,  the  view  from  the  viaduct,  of  die 
country  between  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster,  of  the 
Columbia  rail  road,  of  Lancaster  city,  and  of  Mrs.  Hu- 
bley's  very  respectable  hotel. 

Ltlitr  III  is  dated  from  Duncan's  Island.  Mr.  Prolix 
left  Lancaster  at  5  A.  M.  in  a  raid  road  car,  drawn  by 
two  horses  tandem,  arrived  at  Columbia  in  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  stopped  at  Mr.  Donley's  Red  Lion  Hotel, 
where  he  *'  breakfasted  and  dined,  and  found  the  house 
very  comfortable  and  well  kept.*' 

"Columbia,"  says  Mr.  P.  "is  twelve  miles  from  Lan- 
caster, and  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  noble 
river  Susquehanna.  It  is  a  thriving  and  pretty  town, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  business,  population  and 
wealth.  There  is  an  immense  bridge  here  over  the 
Susquehanna,  the  superstructure  of  which,  composed 
of  massy  timber,  rests  upon  stone  piers.  This  bridge 
is  new,  having  been  built  within  three  years.  The 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  resembling  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  in  their  dislike  to  old  buildings,  took  the 
liberty  three  years  ago,  to  destroy  the  old  bridge  by 
means  of  an  ice  freshet,  though  it  was  but  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  still  in  excellent  preservation.  The  views 
from  the  bridge,  up  and  down  the  river,  are  very  in- 
teresting. Here  is  the  western  termination  of  the  rail 
road,  and  goods  from  the  sea-board  intended  for  the 
great  west,  are  here  transhipped  into  canal  boats.  Co- 
lumbia contains  about  twenty-five  hundred  souls." 

Our  author  does  not  think  that  the  state  afiS>rds  the 
public  as  good  a  commodity  of  travelling  as  the  public 
ought  to  have  for  the  money  paid.  Each  passenger 
car,  he  says,  pays  for  locomotive  power  two  cents  per 
mile,  for  each  passenger — ^for  toll  two  cents  a  mile  for 
itself,  and  one  cent  per  mile  for  each  passenger — bur- 
then cars  paying  half  these  rates.  There  is  some  mis- 
take here  or — we  are  mistaken.  The  estimated  cost  of 
working  an  engine,  including  interest  and  repairs,  is 
sixteen  dollars  per  day — and  the  daily  sum  earned  is 
twenty  eight  dollars— the  state  clearing  twelve  dollars 
per  day  on  each  locomotive.  Empty  c&rs  pay  the  same 
toll  and  power-hire  as  full'ones,  which,  as  Mr.  Prolix 
observes,  is  unreasonable. 

At  4  P.  M.  our  peregrinator  went  on  board  a  boat  to 
ascend  the  canal  which  follows  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna.  His  description  of' the  genus  "canal 
boat,"  species  "  Pioneer  Line,"  is  efiiective,  and  will  in- 
terest our  readers. 

A  canal  packet  boat  is  a  microcosm  that  contains 
almost  as  many  specimens  of  natural  history  as  the 
Ark  of  Noah.  It  is  nearly  eighty  feet  long  and  eleven 
wide ;  and  has  a  house  built  in  it  that  extends  to  within 
six  or  seven  feet  of  stem  and  stem.  Thirty-six  feet  in 
length  of  said  house  are  used  as  a  cabin  by  day,  and  a 
dormitory  by  night;  the  forward  twelve  feet  being  noc- 
tumally  partitioned  off  by  an  opaque  curtain,  when 
there  are  more  than  fbur  ladies  on  board,  for  their  ac- 
commodation. In  front  of  said  twelve  feet,  there  is  an 
apartment  of  six  feet  containing  four  permanent  berths 
and  separated  from  the  cabin  by  a  wooden  partition, 
with  a  door  in  it;  this  is  called  the  ladies'  dressing 
room,  and  is  sacred  to  their  uses. 

At  9  P.  M.  the  steward  and  his  satellites  begin  the 
work  of  arranging  the  sleeping  apparatus.  This  con- 
sists of  a  wooden  frame  six  feet  long  and  twenty  inches 
wide,  with  canvass  nailed  over  it,  a  thin  mattress  and 
sheets,  &c  to  match.  The  frame  has  two  metallic  points 
on  one  side  which  are  inserted  into  corresponding  holes 
in  the  side  of  the  cabin,  and  its  horizontality  is  presenred 
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by  little  ropes  deaeending  from  the  ceiling  fastened  to 
its  other  side.  There  are  three  tiers  of  these  conveni- 
ences on  each  side,  makine  twent^-four  for  gentlemen, 
and  twelve  for  ladies,  besides  the  four  permanent  berths 
in  the  ladies'  dressing  room.  The  number  of  berths, 
however,  does  not  limit  the  number  of  passengers ;  for 
a  packet  is  like  Milton's  Pandemonium,  and  when  it  is 
brtm  full  of  imps,  the  inhabitants  seem  to  grow  smaller 
so  as  to  afford  room  for  more  poor  devils  to  come  in  and 
be  stewed :  and  tables  and  settees  are  put  into  a  sleep- 
ing fix  in  tne  twinkling  of  a  bedposL 

Abaft  the  cabin  is  a  small  apartment  four  feet  square, 
in  which  the  steward  keeps  for  sale  all  sorts  of  potables, 
and  some  sorts  of  eatables.  Abaft  that  is  the  kitchen, 
in  which  there  is  generally  an  emancipated  or  escaped 
slave  from  Maryland  or  Virjginia,  of  some  shade  between 
white  and  black,  who  performs  the  important  part  of 
cook  with  great  effecL  The  breakfasts,  dinners  and 
suppers  are  good,  of  which  the  extremes  cost  twenty- 
five  cents  each,  and  the  mean  thirty-seven  and  a  halt 

The  passengers  can  recreate  by  walking  about  on 
the  roof  of  the  cabin,  at  the  risque  of  beine  decapitated 
by  the  bridges  which  are  passea  under  at  short  intervals 
of  time.  But  this  accident  does  not  often  happen,  for 
the  man  at  the  helm  is  constantly  on  the  watch  to  pre- 
vert  such  an  unpleasant  abridgment  of  the  passengers, 
and  eives  notice  of  the  approaching  danger  by  crying 
out  *bridge.* 

This  machine,  with  all  that  it  inherits,  is  dragged 
through  the  water  at  tli6  rate  of  three  miles  and  a  half 
per  hour  by  three  horses,  driven  tandem  by  a  dipod 
with  a  Ions  whip,  who  rides  the  hindmost  horse.  The 
rope,  which  is  about  one  hundred  yards  in  length,  is 
fastened  to  the  side  of  the  roof,  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
feet  from  the  bow,  in  such  fashion  that  it  can  be  loosed 
from  the  boat  in  a  moment  by  touching  a  spring.  The 
horses  are  changed  once  in  about  three  hours  and  seem 
very  much  jaded  by  their  work. 

At  an  hour  past  midnight  Mr.  Prolix  arrived  at  Har- 
risburg,  where  the  boat  stops  for  half  an  hour  to  let  out 
and  take  in  passengers.  It  was  pitch  dark,  however, 
and  nothing  was  visible  from  the  boaL  We  miss,  there- 
£>re,  a  description  of  the  town,  which  is  cavalierly 
snubbed  by  the  tourist  for  containing  no  more  than 
forty-five  hundred  inhabitants;  He  goes  to  sleep,  and 
awaking  at  5  in  tho  morning,  finds  himself  opposite  to 
Duncan's  Island.  He  lands,  and  takes  up  his  quarters 
at  the  hotel  of  Mrs.  Duncan.  Unlike  the  hotels  pre- 
viously described,  which  were  all  *'  elegant,  respectable 
and  neat,"  this  one  is  merely  "neat,  elegant  and  respec- 
table." 

Letter  IV  is  dated  from  Hallidaysburg.  Leaving  Dun- 
can's Island  at  6,  the  traveller  embarked  in  the  canal 
packet  Delaware,  Captain  Williams,  following  the 
bank  of  Duncan's  Island  in  a  north-western  course  for 
about  a  mile,  and  then  crossing  the  Juniata  over  **  a 
substantial  aqueduct  built  of  timber  and  roofed  in." 
In  the  course  of  the  day  he  passed  Millerstown,  Mexico 
and  Mifflin,  arriving  at  Lewistown  before  sunset,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  forty  miles.  Lewistown  contains  about 
sixteen  hundred  inhabitants,  some  of  whom,  says  Mr. 
Prolix,  make  excellent  beer.  Waynesburg  and  Hamil- 
tonville  were  past  during  the  night,  and  Huntingdon  at 
7  in  the  morning.  In  the  course  of  the  day  Petersburg, 
Alexandria  and  Williamsburg  made  tlieir  appearance, 
and  at  3  P.  M.  a  shower  of  rain.  At  half  past  6,  "the 
packet  glided  into  the  basin  at  Hallidaysburg."  Here 
terminates  that  portion  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  which 
lies  east  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  Goods  destined 
for  the  west  are  taken  from  the  boats  and  placed  in 
burthen  cars,  to  make  their  passage  over  the  mountains 


by  means  of  the  Alleghany  portage  rail  road.  Mi; 
Prolix  here  put  up  at  Moore's  hotel,  which  waa  not 
only  very  "  neat,  elegant,"  3lc.  but  contained  si  least 
one  vacant  room,  six  feet  wide  by  fourteen  long,  with 
a  double  bed,  two  chairs,  and  a  wash-stand,  "  wkoK 
cleanliness  was  as  great  as  its  littlenesB." 

LeUer  V  is  headed  BeAJeH  Springi^  Jte^  7, 1835. 
At  half  past  8  on  the  6th,  '*  after  a  good  and  abundant 
breakfast,"  Mr.  P.  left  Hallidaysburg  in  a  coach  and 
four  for  these  Springs.  The  distance  is  thirty-four 
miles— direction  nearly  south.  In  six  hours  he  aniTcd 
at  Buckstown,  a  little  village  consisting  of  two  tsTcns, 
a  blacksmith's  shop,  and  two  or  three  dwellinga.  Here 
our  traveller  put  up  at  a  tavern  whose  aign  displayed 
the  name  of  P.  Amicb^-probably,  quoth  Mr.  P.,  a  cor* 
niption  of  Peregrini  Amicus.  Leaving  this  eaublisli- 
ment  at  3  P.  M.  he  proceeded  eleven  miles  to  the  Tiil^ 
of  Bedford — thence  two  miles  ferther  to  the  Springs,  of 
which  we  have  a  very  pretty  descripiioD.  "The 
benches,"  says  Mr.  Prolix,  **  and  wooden  columns  of 
the  pavilion  have  suffered  much  from  the  ralhless  ambi- 
tion of  that  numerous  class  of  aspirants  after  iffl^K>^ 
tality  who  endeavor  to  cut  their  way  to  the  temple  of 
fame  with  their  penknives,  and  inflict  the  ambiiious 
initials  of  their  illustrious  names  on  every  piece  of 
stuff  they  meet.  As  a  goose  delights  in  iu  gosling, 
so  does  one  of  these  wits  in  his  whittling." 

LeUera  VI  and  VII  are  a  continuation  of  the  deacrip* 
tion  of  the  Springs.  From  letter  VII  we  exiract,  for  ibe 
benefit  of  our  invalid  readers,  an  analysia  by  Doctor 
William  Church  of  Pituburgh,  of  a  quart  of  the  water 
from  the  particular  springs  ydeped  Anderwn'a. 

A  quart  of  water,  evaporated  to  dryness,  gave  (Urif 
one  grains  of  a  residuum.  The  same  quantity  of  water, 
treated  agreeably  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Westrnmb, 
contained  eighteen  and  a  half  inches  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.  The  residuum,  treated  according  to  the  roles 
given  by  Dr.  Henry,  in  his  system  of  Chemistry,  gan 
the  following  resulL 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia  or  Epsom  Salts, 
Sulphate  of  Lime, 
Muriate  of  Soda, 


Muriate  of  Lime, 
Carbonate  of  Iron, 
Carbonate  of  Lime, 
Loss, 


80  fraioa. 
31    - 

i  " 

8     « 


31  grains. 
To  which  must  be  added  18|  cubic  inches  of  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

"These  waters,"  says  our  author,  "have  scqaW 
so  great  a  reputation  that  immense  qusntiiiea  are  leot 
away  daily  in  barrels  to  perform  long  and  elpewnt 
journeys  by  land  to  go  and  cure  those  who  cannot  come 
to  them.  The  price  of  a  barrel  filled,  and  ready  booted 
and  spurred  for  its  journey,  is  three  dollaxir-«nd  that 
is  enough  to  last  a  regular  and  prudent  toper  fov 
months." 

Letter  VIII  is  dated  "  Somerset,  Juguat  14."  At  10  a 
the  morning  of  this  day,  our  traveller  left  the  Spring* 
in  a  hack,  to  join  the  OEiail  coach  at  Bedfi)rd  oo  itt  v>y 
to  Somerset.  "In  an  hour,"  says  Mr.  P.  "we were 
snugly  ensconced  in  one  of  Mr.  Reeskle's  wdUppnot- 
ed  coaches,  and  nunbling  over  the  stone  turnpike  on 
our  way  to  the  great  west.  The  road  for  eleren  milo 
is,  we  are  told,  not  very  hilly.  Afterwards  the  coon- 
try  rises  gradually  from  plateau  to  plateau,  for  a  di»- 
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tofioe  of  fourteen  miles,  when  you  reach  the  summit  of 
the  Alleghany.  Here  is  a  large  stone  tavern,  where  tlie 
coacb  takes  fresh  horses.  The  country  is  now  nearly 
lerel— bnt  for  the  next  six  miles  descends  by  alter- 
Date  decliTities  and  levels  into  *'  the  broad  valley  which 
lies  between  the  summits  of  the  Alleghany  Mountain 
and  Laurel  HIU,**  the  distance  between  which  is  about 
twenty  miles.  In  this  valley  stands  Somerset,  which 
Mr.  P.  reached  at  half  past  7  P.  M. "  having  been 
eight  hours  and  a  half  in  travelling  thirty-eight  miles 
from  Bedford." 

Later  IX  is  dated  '*  Pittsburg,  Auguat  16."  At  half 
past  3  A  M.  on  the  15th,  the  tourist  took  the  coach 
from  the  east  bound  to  the  City  of  Furnaces — at  7 
passed  the  summit  of  Laurel  Hill--at  8  arrived  at  Jones' 
JftUt,  about  one-third  down  the  western  declivity  of 
the  mountain,  and  break&sted — at  one  reached  Mount 
Pleasant,  having  passed  through  two  mountain  villages, 
Donegal  and  Madison — tlience  twenty  miles  to  Stew- 
artsTille— (hence  thirteen  farther  to 

PUtiherguan^  longafinit  duart^que  vuRque^ 

in  spite  of  the  manifold  temptations  ^fiered  to  keen 
tppetites  by  the  luxuries  of  Chalfmt%  at  Turtle  Creek, 
which, quoth  Mr.  Prolix,  ''is  a  very  good  house,"  His 
opinions  of  Pittsburgh,  as  of  every  thing  else,  are  en- 
titled to  mach  weight,  and  in  the  present  instance  we 
give  them  entire. 

The  sensation  on  entering  Pittsburgh  is  one  of  dis- 
appointment ;  the  country  throu^  which  you  have 
come  is  so  beautiful,  and  the  town  itself  so  ugly.  The 
government  of  the  town  seems  to  have  been  more  in- 
lent  on  filling  the  purses,  Uian  providing  for  the  ^ratifi- 
caiion  of  the  taste,  or  for  the  comfort  of  its  inhabitants. 
As  for  the  Pittsburghers  themselves,  they  are  worthy  of 
every  good  thing,  being  enlightened,  hospitable,  and 
urbane. 

Pipburgh  has  produced  many  eminent  men  in  law, 
pohtics  and  divinity,  and  is  now  the  residence  of  the 
oudite,  acute  and  witty  author  of  the  Memoir  of  Se- 
bastian Cabot,  which  should  be  read  by  every  native 
Amencan.  Its  manufacturing  powers  and  propensities 
have  been  so  often  described  and  lauded  that  we  shall 
ny  nothing  about  them,  except  that  they  fill  the  peo- 
pie^i  pockets  with  cash,  and  their  toiling  town  with 
noise,  and  dust,  and  smoke. 

Pittsburgh  is  full  of  good  things  in  the  eating  and 
drinking  way,  but  it  requires  much  in^nuity  to  get 
them  down  your  throat  unsophisticated  with  smoke  and 
coal^losL  If  a  sheet  of  white  paper  lie  upon  your  desk 
for  half  an  hour,  you  may  write  on  it  with  your  finger's 
end,  throu^  the  thin  stratum  of  coal-dust  that  has  set- 
tled upon  It  during  that  interval. 

The  Pittsburghers  have  committed  an  error  in  not 
'c^ng  from  the  service  of  Mammon,  a  triangle  of 
toy  or  forty  acres  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany 
^  Monongahela,  and  devoting  it  to  the  purposes  of 
Kcreation.  It  is  an  unparalleled  position  for  a  park  in 
^hich  to  ride  or  walk  or  siL  Bounded  on  the  right  by 
the  clear  and  rapid  Alleghany  rushing  from  New  York, 
uvl  on  the  left  by  the  deep  and  slow  Monongahela 
flowing  majestically  from  Virginia,  having  in  front  the 
beginning  of  the  great  Ohio,  bearing  on  its  broad  bosom 
the  traffic  of  an  empire,  it  is  a  spot  worthy  of  being 
i^scued  from  the  ceaseless  din  of  tne  steam  engine,  and 
^elnrid  flames  and  dingy  smoke  of  the  coal  furnace. 
Bat  alas !  the  sacra  fames  auri  is  rapidly  covering  this 
area  with  private  edifices ;  and  in  a  few  short  years  it 
u  probable,  that  the  antiquary  will  be  unable  to  disco- 
ver a  vestige  of  those  celebrated  military  works,  with 
^hich  French  and  British  ambition,  in  by-gone  ages, 
had  crowned  this  important  and  interesting  poinL 

There  is  a  large  bridge  of  timber  across  the  Alleghany 


and  another  over  the  Mononeahela;  the  former  of  which 
leads  to  the  town  of  Alleghany,  a  rapidly  increasing 
village,  situated  on  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  western  side 
of  the  river.  About  half  a  mile  above  the  bridge  the 
Alleghany  is  crossed  by  an  aqueduct  bringing  over  the 
canal,  which  (strange  to  say)  comes  down  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Kiskeminetas  with  the  Alleghany  on  the 
wtstem  side  of  the  latter  river.  The  aqueduct  is  an 
enormous  wooden  trough  with  a  roof,  hanging  from  seven 
arches  of  timber,  supported  by  six  stone  piers  and  two 
abutments.  The  canal  then  passes  through  the  town 
and  under  Grant's  hill  through  a  tunnel,  and  communi- 
cates by  a  lock  with  the  Monongahela. 

The  field  of  battle  on  which  uie  conceited  Braddock 
paid  with  his  life  the  penalty  of  obstinate  rashness,  is 
not  far  from  Pittsburgh,  and  is  interesting  to  Americans 
as  the  scene  on  whidi  the  youthful  Washin|;ton  dis- 
played the  germs  of  those  exalted  qualities  which  after- 
wards ripened  into  the  hero,  and  made  him  the  founder 
and  father  of  a  nation. 

Pittsburgh  is  destined  to  be  the  centre  of  an  immense 
commerce,  Doth  in  its  own  products  and  those  of  distant 
countries.  Its  annual  exports  at  present  probably  ex- 
ceed 25,000  and  its  imports  S0,060  tons.  Its  trade  in 
timber  amounts  to  more  than  six  millions  of  feet.  The 
inexhaustible  supply  of  coal  and  the  facility  of  obtain- 
ing iron,  insure  the  permanent  success  of  its  manufac- 
tories. Pittsburgh  makes  steam  engines  and  other  ma- 
chinery, and  her  extensive  glassworks  have  long  been 
in  prontable  operation.  There  are  also  extensive  paper 
mills  moved  by  steam,  and  a  manufactory  of  crackers 
(not  explosive  but  edible)  wrought  by  the  same  power. 
These  crackers  are  made  of  good  flour  and  pure  water, 
and  are  fair  and  enticing  to  ttie  eye  of  hunger,  but  we 
do  not  find  the  flavor  so  agreeable  to  the  palate  as  that 
of  Wattson's  water  crackers.  Perhaps  they  are  kneaded 
by  the  iron  hands  of  a  steam  engine,  whereas  hands 
of  flesh  are  needed  to  make  good  crackers. 

New  Yorkers  and  people  from  down  east,  who  wish 
to  visit  the  Virginia  Springs,  cannot  take  an  easier  and 
more  delightful  route,  than  that  through  Pennsylvania 
to  Pittsburg,  and  thence  down  the  Ohio  to  Guyandotte; 
whence  to  the  White  Sulphur  the  distance  is  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles  over  a  good  road,  through  a  roman- 
tic  country,  and  by  a  line  of  good  stage  coaches. 

LeUer  X  is  dated  ^Johnetennn,  August  20."  Mr.  P. 
\eii  Pittsburgh  on  the  I8ih,  at  nine  in  the  evening,  in 
the  canal  packet  Cincinnati,  Captain  Fitzgerald.  In  a 
few  minutes  after  moving,  the  packet  entered  the  aque- 
duct which  carries  the  canal  over  to  the  western  bank 
of  the  Alleghany,  "along  which  it  runs  in  a  north 
eastern  direction  for  thirty  miles."  At  five  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th,  our  tourist  passed  the  village 
of  Freeport,  which  stands  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Alleghany,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskeminitas.  A 
few  minutes  afterwards  he  crossed  the  Alleghany 
through  an  aqueduct,  which  '*  carries  the  canal  over 
that  river  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Kiskeminitas, 
the  course  of  which  the  canal  now  pursues  in  a  south 
eastern  direction." 

At  eight  A.  M.  Mr.  P.  passed  Leechburg,  at  twelve 
Saltsburgh — and  at  two  P.  M.  an  aqueduct  leading 
the  canal  into  a  tunnel  eight  hundred  feet  long,  going 
through  the  mountain  and  cutting  off  a  circuit  of  four 
miles.  At  3  A.  M.  on  the  SOih,  Johnstown  is  reached, 
'*  the  eastern  end  of  the  trans-AUeghanian  canal,  and 
the  western  beginning  of  the  Portage  rail  road." 

Letter  XI  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Portage  rail 
road.    This  also  we  will  be  pardoned  for  copying. 

Packet  JumatOf  mar  LewiaUnvn,  August  21,  1835. 
Yesterday,  at  Johnstown,  we  soon  despatched  the 
ceremony  of  a  good  breakfast,  and  at  6  A.  M.  were  in 
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motion  on  the  first  level,  ai  it  is  called,  of  four  miles  in 
length,  leading  to  the  foot  of  the  first  inclined  plane. 
The  Ind  has  an  ascent  of  one  hundred  and  one  feet, 
and  we  passed  over  it  in  faorse><irawn  cars  wiih  ihe 
speed  of  six  miles  an  hour.  This  is  a  very  interesting 
part  of  the  route,  not  only  on  account  of  the  witdoe&s 
and  beauty  of  the  scenery,  but  also  of  the  excitement 
mingled  with  vague  apprehension,  which  takes  posses- 
sion of  every  body  in  approaching  the  great  wonder  of 
the  internal  improvements  of  Pennsylvania.  In  six 
hours  the  cars  and  passengers  were  to  be  raised  eleven 
hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  of  perpendicular  height, 
and  to  be  lowered  fourteen  hundred  teet  of  perpendicu- 
lar descent,  by  complicated,  powerful,  aod  jrangibU 
machinery,  and  were  to  pass  a  mountain,  to  overcome 
which,  with  a  similar  weight,  three  years  ago,  would 
have  required  the  space  of  three  days.  The  idea  of 
raising  so  rapidly  in  the  world,  particularly  by  steam 
or  a  tope,  is  very  agitating  to  the  simple  minds  of  those 
who  have  always  walked  in  humble  paths. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  plane  Na  I,  the 
horses  were  unhitched  and  the  cars  were  fastened  to 
the  rope,  which  passes  up  the  middle  of  one  track  and 
down  the  middle  of  the  other.  The  stationary  steam 
engine  at  the  head  of  the  plane  was  started,  and  the 
cars  moved  majestically  up  the  steep  and  long  acclivity 
in  the  space  of  four  minutes ;  the  length  of  the  plane 
being  sixteen  hundred  and  eight  feet,  its  perpendicular 
height,  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  its  angle  of  inclina- 
tk>n  S"*  4Sf  38/r. 

The  cars  were  now  attached  to  horses  and  drawn 
through  a  magnificent  tunnel  nine  hundred  feet  long, 
having  two  tracks  through  it,  and  being  cut  through 
solid  rock  nearly  the  whole  distance.  I?ow  the  tram 
of  ears  were  attached  to  a  steam  tug  to  pass  a  level  of 
fourteen  miles  in  length.  This  [enflAy  level  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  Foruge  Rail  Road, 
from  the  beauty  of  its  location  and  the  ingenuity  of  its 
construction.  It  ascends  almost  imperceptibly  through 
its  whole  course,  overcoming  a  perpendicular  height  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety  feet,  and  passes  through  some 
of  the  wildest  scenery  in  the  state ;  the  axe,  the  chisel 
and  the  spade  having  cut  its  way  through  forest,  rock 
and  mountain.  The  valley  of  the  little  Conemaugh 
river  is  passed  on  a  viaduct  of  the  most  beautiful  con- 
alruction.  It  is  of  one  arch,  a  perfect  semi-circle  with  a 
diameter  of  eighty  feet,  built  of  cut  stone,  and  its  entire 
height  from  the  foundation  is  seventy-eight  feet  six 
inches.  When  viewed  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
it  seems  to  span  the  heavens,  and  you  might  suppose  a 
rainbow  had  been  turned  to  stone. 

The  fourteen  miles  of  this  second  level  are  passed  in 
one  hour,  and  the  train  arrives  at  the  foot  of  the  second 

1)lane,  which  has  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty  feet  of 
rngth,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  of  perpen- 
dicular heighL  The  third  level  has  a  length  of  a  mile 
and  five-eighths,  a  rise  of  fourteen  feet  six  inches,  and 
is  passed  by  means  of  horses.  The  third  plane  has  a 
length  of  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  a  per- 
pendicular height  of  one  hundred  and  thirty.  The 
fourth  level  is  two  miles  long,  rises  nineteen  feet  and 
is  passed  by  means  of  horses.  The  fourth  plane  has  a 
length  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-six 
feet,  and  a  perpendicular  height  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eipht.  The  fiflh  level  la  three  miles  long,  rises 
twenty-six  feet  and  is  passed  by  means  of  horses.  The 
fiflh  plane  has  a  length  of  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  feet,  and  a  perpendicular  Iieightof  two 
hundred  and  two,  and  brings  you  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  thirteen  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  feet  above  Haliidaysburg,  and  eleven 
hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  above  Johnstown.  At 
this  elevation  in  the  midst  of  summer,  you  breathe  an 
air  like  that  of  spring,  clear  and  cool.  Three  short 
hours  have  brought  you  from  the  torrid  plain,  to  a  re- 
freshing and  invigorating  climate.  The  ascending  ap- 
preheaaioii  has  left  yot^  but  it  is  succeeded  by  the  Smut 


of  the  steep  descent  which  lies  befive  you ;  sad  as  the 
car  rolls  along  on  this  ^ddy  height,  the  thoogfat  trem- 
bles in  your  mind,  that  it  may  slip  over  the  head  of  the 
first  descendin^^  plane,  rush  down  the  frightful  deep, 
and  be  dashed  into  a  thousand  pieces  at  its  fooL 

The  length  of  the  road  on  ihe  summit  of  the  moontain 
is  one  mile  and  five-eighths,  and  about  the  middle  of  it 
stands  a  spacious  and  handsome  stone  tavem.  The 
eastern  quarter  of  a  mile,  which  is  the  highest  part,  is 
a  dead  level;  in  the  other  part,  there  is  an  ascent  of 
nineteen  feet.  The  descent  on  the  eastern  side  of  die 
mountain  is  much  more  fearful  than  the  ascent  on  die 
western,  for  the  planes  are  much  longer  and  steeper,  of 
which  you  are  made  aware  by  the  increased  thickocu 
of  the  ropes;  and  you  look  down  instead  of  up. 

There  are  also  five  planes  on  the  eastern  side  of  die 
mountain,  and  five  slightly  descending  levels,  the  last 
of  which  is  nearly  four  miles  long  and  leads  to  the  basin 
at  Haliidaysburg ;  this  is  travelled  by  the  cars  vitbool 
steam  or  horse,  merely  by  the  force  of  grsTitr.  In 
descending  the  mountain  you  meet  several  fine  pros- 
pects and  arrive  at  EUllidaysbiu^  between  twelTe  aod 
one  o'clock. 

Letter  XII  is  dated  firom  Lancaster  and  ia  oceopnd 
with  the  return  home  of  the  adventurcras  Mr.  Prolii, 
whose  book  we  heartily  reoommend  to  all  bven  of  die 
uitts  ef  Adeem 


ARMSTRONG'S  NOTICES. 

XoHeeaiffUu  Wari^lS\%,  By  Jokm  Anutmi.  Xt» 
Forfc :  George  Dearhortu 

These  "  Notices,"  by  the  former  Secretsry  of  War, 
are  a  valuable  addition  to  our  history,  and  to  our  his- 
torical literature — embracing  a  variety  of  details  which 
should  not  have  been  so  long  kept  fitMn  the  cognizaDce 
of  the  public  We  ar^  grieved,  however,  to  see,  creo 
in  the  opening  passages  of  the  work,  a  piquaDcy  an) 
fteedom  of  expression,  in  regard  to  the  unhappy  soarcs 
of  animottty  between  America  and  the  parent  land, 
which  can  neither  to-day  nor  hereafier  soswer  any 
possible  good  end,  and  may  proTC  an  individual  graio 
in  a  future  mountain  of  mischief  At  page  12,  fir  ex- 
ample. 

Still  her  abuse  of  power  did  not  stop  here:  it  was  not 
enough  that  she  thus  outraged  her  rights  on  the  ocean; 
the  bosoms  of  our  bays,  the  mouths  of  our  rivers,  tM 
even  the  wharves  of  our  harbors,  were  msde  the  theS' 
tres  of  the  most  flagitious  abuse ;  and  as  if  determioed 
to  leave  no  cause  of  provocation  untried,  the  personal 
rights  of  our  seamen  were  invaded :  and  meo,ovinf 
her  no  allegiance,  nor  having  any  connexion  with  b^ 
policy  or  arms,  were  forcibly  seized,  dnigi:ed  on  boani 
her  ships  of  war  and  made  to  fight  her  battles,  onder 
the  scourge  of  tyrants  and  skves,  with  whom  "'^^""^ 
sion,  wheSier  right  or  wrong, /omu  the  mhx^dvxja 
man. 

We  object,  particularly  here  to  the  use  of  the  Tcrb 
forms  in  the  present  tfinse, 

Mr.  Armstrong's  publicatbn  will  extend  to  two  to- 
lumes — the  second  following  as  soon  as  possible.  Y*^^ 
we  have  now  is  mostly  confined  to  the  qpcratioDSOB 
the  frontier.  The  subjects  of  main  interest  are  die 
opposition  to  the  Wai^Hull's  Expedilioo— Lo»  rf 
Michilimackinac— Surrender  of  Detroit— Miiitis  ope- 
rations in  the  West— Harrison's  Autumnal  snd  Vio- 
ter  Campaigns — the  Partial  Armistice—the  attack  on 
Cluecnstown,  by  Van  Rensselaer^— the  invasioii  of  Ca- 
nada, by  Smith — the  campaign  against  the  BriusB 
advanced  postB  on  Lake  Champlaini  hy  Dearbora-' 
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ChRODcey  and  Deaiborn's  Expedition—the  reduction 
of  Tork  and  Fort  Greorge — ^the  aflkir  of  Sackett'a  Har- 
bor-tbe  first  and  second  inTestments  of  Fort  Meigs— 
and  the  defeat  of  the  British  fleet  on  Lake  Erie.  The 
Appendix  embraces  a  mass  of  official  and  other  matter, 
which  will  proTe  of  great  seirice  to  the  fatare  historian. 
What  iblfows  has  with  us  a  deep  interest,  and  we  know 
waj  who  will  understand  its  origin  and  character. 

The  ministry  of  the  elder  Adams  in  Eneland,  be^n 
on  the  lOth  of  June,  1785.  In  a  letter  to  ue  American 
Secretarr  of  Foreign  Aflairs,  on  the  19th  of  July  fol- 
lowing, he  says— "The  popular  pulse  seems  to  beat 
high  against  America ;  the  people  are  deceived  by  num- 
berless falsehoods  circulated  by  the  Gazettes,  &c  so 
that  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  if  the 
ution  bad  another  hundred  million  to  spend,  they 
woQld  soon  force  the  ministry  into  a  war  against  us. 
Their  ptesent  system,  as  fiir  as  I  can  penetrate  it,  is  to 
maintain  a  determined  peace  with  all  Europe,  in  order 
that  th«^  may  war  singly  against  America,  if  they 
should  think  it  necessary." 

In  a  second  letter  of  the  30th  of  August  following, 
he  ays— '*In  short,  sir,  America  has  no  party  at  present 
in  her  favor — all  parties,  on  the  contrary,  have  commit- 
led  themselves  against  us— even  Shelbume  and  Buck- 
inehara.  I  had  almost  said,  the  friends  of  America  are 
reduced  to  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Jebb.'» 

Again,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1785,  he  informs  the 
American  Secretary—**  that  though  it  is  manifestly  as 
nuKb  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  be  well  with  us, 
as  for  us  to  be  well  with  them^  yet  this  is  not  the  judg- 
ment of  the  English  nation ;  it  is  not  the  judgment  of 
Laid  North  and  bis  party ;  it  is  not  the  judgment  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland  and  his  friends,  ana  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  Judgment  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  present 
ML  In  short,  it  does  not  at  present  appear  to  be  >the 
Kntiment  of  any  body ;  and  [  am  much  inclined  to 
bdiere  they  will  try  the  issue  df  importance  with  us." 

In  his  two  last  letters,  the  one  dated  in  November, 
the  other  in  December,  1787,  we  find  the  following 
passages— **  If  she  [England]  can  bind  Holland  in  her 
■hackles,  and  France,  from  internal  dissension,  is  unable 
to  interfere,  she  will  make  war  immediately  against  us. 
No  answer  is  niad«  to  any  of  my  memorials,  or  letters 
10  the  ministry,  nor  do  I  expect  that  any  thing  will  be 
done  while  I  stay." 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  COLERIDGR 

liUm,  CcnveraaUoM  and  ReeoUeetwns  of  8.  T,  CoU- 
ridgt.   JiTtw  York  :  Harper  and  BrotherM. 

We  feel  even  a  deeper  interest  in  this  book  than  in 
the  late  Table-Talk.  But  with  us  (we  arp  not  ashamed 
to  confess  it)  the  most  trivial  memorial  of  Coleridge  is 
a  treasure  of  inestimable  price,  fie  was  indeed  a 
"  myriad-minded  man,"  and  ah,  how  little  understood, 
vkI  how  pitifully  villified  !  How  merely  nominal  was 
the  difference  (and  this  too  in  his  own  land)  between 
what  be  himself  calls  the'*  broad,  pre-determined  abuse" 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  cold  and  brief  com- 
plimenu  with  the  warm  regrets  of  the  Cluarterly.  If 
there  be  any  one  thing  more  than  another  which  stirs 
within  OS  a  deep  spirit  of  indignation  and  disgust,  it  is 
^t  damnation  of  faint  praise  which  so  many  of  the 
Narcissi  of  critical  literature  have  had  tho  infinite  pre- 
emption to  breathe  against  the  majesty  of  Coleridge — 
of  Coleridge — ^the  man  to  whose  gigantic  mind  the 
proedest  intellects  of  Europe  found  it  impossible  not  to 
Boecmnb.  And  aa  no  man  was  more  richly-gifted  with 
sQ  Die  elements  of  mental  renown,  so  pone  was  more 
fully  worthy  of  the  love  and  Teneration  of  every  truly 


good  man.  Even  through  the  exertion  of  his  great 
powers  he  sought  no  immediate  worldly  advantages. 
To  useliis  own  words,  he  not  only  sacrificed  all  present 
prospects  of  wealth  and  advancement,  but,  in  his  inmost 
soul,  stood  aloof  from  temporary  reputation.  In  the 
volume  now  before  us,  we  behold  the  heart,  as  in  his 
own  works  we  have  beheld  the  mind,  of  the  man.  And 
surely  nothing  can  be  more  elevating,  nothing  more 
cheering  than  this  contemplation,  to  one  who  has  faith 
in  the  possible  virtue,  and  pride  in  the  possible  dignity 
of  mankind.  The  book  is  written,  we  believe,  by  one 
of  the  poet's  most  intimate  friends— one  too  in  whom  • 
we  recognize  a  familiarity  with  the  thoughts,  and  sym« 
pathy  with  the  feelings  of  his  subject.  It  consists  of 
letters,  conversations,  and  fragmentary  recollections, 
interspersed  with  comment  by  the  compiler,  and  dedi« 
cated  to  "Elizabeth  and  Robin,  the  Fairy  Prattler,  and 
still  Meek  Boy  of  the  Letters.*'  The  letters  are  by  far 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  *  compilation— although 
all  is  truly  so.  A  portion  of  one  of  them  we  copy  as 
afibrding  a  picture,  never  surpassed,*  of  great  mental 
power  conscious  of  its  greatness,  and  tranquilly  sub- 
mitting to  the  indignities  of  the  world. 

But  enough  of  these  generals.    It  was  my  purpose  to 
open  myself  out  to  you  in  detail.    My  health,  I  haye 
reason  to  believe,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
state  of  my  spirits,  and  these  again  so  dependant  on  my 
thoughts,  prospective  and  retrospective,  that  I  should 
not  doubt .  the  being  favored  with  a  sufficiency  for  my 
noblest  undertaking,  had  I  the  ease  of  heart  requisite 
for  the  necessary  a&traction  of  the  thoughts,  anci  such 
a  reprieve  from  the  goading  of  the  immediate  exigen- 
cies as  might  make  tranquillity  possible.    But,  alas  I  I 
know  by  experience  (and  the  knowledge  is  not  the  less 
because  the  regret  is  not  unmixed  with  self- blame,  and 
the  consciousness  of  want  of  exertion  and  fortitude,) 
that  my  health  will  continue  to  decline  as  long  as  the 
pain  from  reviewing  the  barrenness  of  the  past  is  great 
m  an  inverse  proportion  to  any  rational  anticipations  of 
the  future.    As  I  now  am,  however,  from  five  to  six 
hours  devoted  to  actual  writing  and  composition  in  the 
day  is  the  utmost  that  my  strength,  not  to  speak  of  my 
nervous  svstem,  will  permit ;  and  the  invasions  on  this 
portion  of  my  time  from  applications,  often  of  the  most 
senseless  kind,  are  such  and  so  many  as  to  be  almost  as 
ludicrous  even  to  myself  as  they  are  vexatious.    In  less 
than  a  week  I  have  not  seldom  received  half  a  dozen 
packets  or  parcels  of  works,  printed  or  manuscript,  ur- 
gently requesting  my  candid  judgment,  or  my  correcting 
hand.    Add  to  these,  letters  from  lords  and  ladies,  urg- 
ing me  to  write  reviews  or  puffs  of  hcaven-bom  geni- 
uses, whose  whole  merit  consists  in  being  ploughmen 
or  shoemakers.  Ditto  from  actors ;  entreaties  for  money, 
or  recommendations  to  publishers,  from  ushers  out  of 
place,  &c  &c;  and  to  tm;,  who  have  neither  interest,  in- 
fluence, nor  money,  and,  what  is  still  more  Apropos^  can 
neither  bring  myself  to  tell  smooth  falsehoods  nor  harsh 
truths,  and,  in  the  struggle,  too  often  do  both  in  the 
anxiety  to  do  neither.    I  have  already  the  written  ma- 
terials and  contents,  requiring  only  to  be  put  together, 
from  the  loose  papers  and  commonplace  or  memorandum 
books,  and  needing  no  other  change,  whether  of  omis- 
sion, addition,  or  correction,  than  the  mere  act  of  ar- 
ranging, and  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  whote  col- 
lectively bring  with  them  of  course, — ^I.  Characteristics 
of*  Shakspeare's  Dramatic  Works,  with  a  Critical  Re- 
view of  each  Play  ;  together  with  a  relative  and  com- 
parative Critique  on  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  Merits 
and  Demerits  of  the  Dramatic  Works  of  Bfn  Johnson, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Massinger.    The  History 
of  the  English  Drama ;  the  accidental  advantages  it  af- 
forded to  Shakspeare,  without  in  the  least  detracting 
from  the  perfect  originality  or  proper  creation  of  the 
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Bhakspearian  Drama ;  ihe  contradistinction  of  the  lat- 
ter from  the  Greek  Drama,  and  its  still  remaining 
uniqueness,  with  the  causes  of  this,  from  the  combined 
influences  of  Shakspeare  himself,  as  man,  poet,  pbiloso* 
pher,  and  finally,  by  conjunction  of  all  these,  dramatic 
poet ;  and  of  the  age,  events,  manners,  and  slate  of  the 
English  language.  This  work,  with  every  art  of  com- 
pression, amounts  to  three  volumes  of  about  five  hun- 
dred pages  each.-— II.  Philoiophical  Analysis  of  the 
Genius  and  Works  of  Dante,  Spenser,  Milton,  Cervan- 
tes, and  Calderon,  with  similar,  but  more  compressed, 
Criticisms  on  Chaucer,  Ariooto,  Donne,  Rabelais,  and 
othera,  during  the  predominance  of  the  Romantic  Poetry. 
In  one  large  volume.  These  two  works  will,  I  flatter 
myself,  form  a  complete  code  of  the  principles  of  judg- 
ment and  feeling  applied  to  Works  of  Taste  ;  and  not 
of  Poetry  only,  but  of  Poesv  in  all  its  forms.  Painting, 
Statuary,  Music,  &o.  &c- — III.  The  History  of  Philoso- 
phy considered  as  a  Tendency  of  the  Human  Mind  to 
exhibit  the  Powers  of  the  Human  Reason,  to  discover 
by  its  own  Strength  the  Origin  and  Laws  of  Man  and 
the  World,  from  Pythagoras  to  Locke  and  Condillac. 
Two  volumes. — IV.  Letters  on  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, and  on  the  Doctrine  and  Principles  held  in 
common  by  the  Fathera  and  Founders  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, addressed  to  a  Candidate  for  Holy  Ordere ;  includ- 
ing Advice  on  the  Plan  and  Subieots  of  Preaching, 
proper  to  a  Minister  of  the  Established  Church. 

To  the  completion  of  these  four  works  I  have  literally 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  transcribe  ;  but  as  I  before 
hinted,  from  so  many  scraps  and  SibyUxne  leaves,  includ- 
ing margins  of  books  and  blank  pages,  that,  unfortu- 
nately, 1  must  be  my  own  scribe,  and  not  done  by  my* 
self,  they  will  be.  all  but  lost ;  or  perhaps  (as  has  been 
too  often  the  case  already)  furnish  feathere  for  the  caps 
of  othera ;  some  for  this  purpose,  and  some  to  plume  the 
arrows  of  detraction,  to  be  let  fly  against  the  luckless 
bird  from  whom  they  had  been  plucked  or  moulted. 

In  addition  to  these— of  my  great  work,  to  the  pre- 
paration of  which  more  than  twenty  yeara  of  my  life 
nave  been  devoted,  and  on  which  my  hopes  of  extensive 
and  permanent  utility,  of  fame,  in  the  noblest  sense  of 
the  word,  mainly  rest — that,  by  which  I  might, 

**  As  now  by  tbee,  by  all  the  good  be  known, 

When  thU  weak  Trame  lies  moulderM  in  the  grave. 
Which  eeirsurviring  I  might  call  my  own, 

Which  Folly  cannot  mar,  nor  Hate  deprave— 
The  incense  of  those  powers,  which,  risen  in  flame. 
Might  make  me  dear  to  Him  from  whom  they  came.** 

Of  this  work,  to  which  all  my  other  writings  (unless  I 
except  my  poems,  and  these  I  can  exclude  in  part  only) 
are  introductory  and  preparative ;  and  the  result  of 
which  (if  the  premises  be,  as  I,  with  the  most  tranquil 
assurance,  am  convinced  tney  are — insubvertible,  the 
deductions  legitimate,  and  the  conclusions  commen- 
surate, and  only  commensurate,  with  both,)  must  finally 
be  a  revolution  of  all  that  has  been  called  PhUosopky  or 
Metaphysics  in  England  and  France  since  the  era  of  the 
commencing  predominance  of  the  mechanical  system  at 
the  restoration  of  our  second  Charles,  and  with  this  the 
present  fashionable  views,  not  only  of  religion,  morals, 
and  politics,  but  even  of  the  modern  physics  and  phy- 
siology. You  w  ill  not  blame  the  earnestness  of  my  ex- 
pressionii,  nor  the  high  importance  which  I  attach  to 
this  work ;  for  how,  with  less  noble  objects,  and  less 
faith  in  their  attainment,  could  I  stand  acquitted  of  folly 
and  abuse  of  time,  talents,  and  learning,  in  a  labor  of 
three  fourths  of  my  inteUeetwU  life  ?  Of  this  work, 
sometliing  more  than  a  volume  has  been  dictated  by 
me,  so  as  to  exist  fit  for  the  press,  to  my  friend  and  en- 
lightened pupil,  Mr.  Green ;  and  more  than  as  much 
again  would  nave  been  evolved  and  delivered  to  paper, 
but  that,  for  the  last  six  or  eight  months,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  break  off  our  weekly  meeting,  from  the 
necessity  of  writing  (alas  !  alas !  of  attempting  to  write) 
for  purposes,  and  on  the  subjects  of  the  passing  day. 
Of  my  poetio  works,  I  would  fain  finish  theChristabel. 
Alas !  ror  the  proud  time  when  I  planned,  when  I  had 


present  to  my  raind  the  materials,  as  well  astheKheme 
of  the  hymns  entitled.  Spirit,  Sun,  Earth,  Air,  Water, 
Fire,  and  Man ;  and  the  epic  poem  on—what  still  ap- 
peara  to  me  the  one  only  fit  subject  remaining  for  an  tpic 
poem — Jerusalem  besieged  ana  destroyed  by  Titus. 

And  here  comes  my  dear  friend ;  here  comes  my  sor- 
row and  my  weakness,  my  grievance  and  ny  confes* 
aion.  Anxious  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  day  arising 
out  of  the  wants  of  the  day,  these  wants,  too,  preseni- 
ing  themselves  in  the  most  painful  of  all  forms,— that  of 
a  debt  owing  to  those  who  will  not  exact  it,  and  yet 
need  its  payment,  and  the  delay,  the  long  (not  live-Ion; 
but  death-Xong)  behindhand  of  my  accounts  to  friends, 
whose  utmost  care  and  frugality  on  the  one  side,  and 
industry  on  the  other,  the  wife's  msnagement  and  tbe 
husband's  assiduity  are  pot  in  requisition  to  make  both 
ends  meet, — I  am  at  once  forbidden  to  attempt,  and  too 
perplexed  earnestly  to  pureuB,  the  aeeompkskmat  of  the 
works  worthy  of  me,  those  I  mean  above  enumerated,— 
even  if,  savagely  as  I  have  been  injured  by  one  of  ibe 
two  influensive  Keviews,  and  with  more  efiisrtiTe  eo- 
mity  undermined  by  the  utter  silence  or  occasional  d^ 
tractive  compliments  of  the  other,*  1  had  the  probaUe 
chance  of  disposing  of  them  to  the  booksellers,  so  as 
even  to  liquidate  mv  mere  boarding  aoooiiiitB  during  tk 
time  expended  in  the  transcription,  arrangement,  and 
proof  correction.  And  yet,  on  the  oth^  band,  my 
lieart  and  mind  are  for  ever  recurring  to  them.  Yes, 
my  conscience  forces  me  to  plead  guilty.  I  have  only 
by  fits  and  starts  even  pray«i.  I  have  not  prevailed  i-a 
myself  to  pray  to  God  in  sincerity  and  entirenesa  for 
the  fortitucle  that  might  enable  roe  to  resign  myseli'  to 
the  abandonment  of  all  my  life's  best  hopes,  lo  ay 
boldly  to  myself,—"  GiAed  with  powers  confessedly 
above  mediocrity,  aided  by  an  educatwn,  of  which,  r^ 
less  from  ahooKist  unexampled  hardships  and  su&nn^s 
than  from  manifold  and  peculiar  advantages,  1  ha^c 
never  yet  found  a  parallel,  I  have  devoted  myself  to  a 
life  of  unintermitted  reading,  thinking,  meditating  uc 
observing.  1  have  not  only  sacrificed  all  worldly  pro*" 
pects  of  wealth  and  advancement,  but  have  is  my  in- 
most soul  stood  aloof  from  temporary  reputation.  In 
consequence  of  these  toils  and  this  selfdedicaiion,  1 
possess  a  calm  and  clear  consciousness,  that  in  many 
and  most  important  depsirtnients  of  truth  and  besuiy  I 
have  outstrode  my  contemporaries,  those  at  ^^ 
highest  name ;  that  the  number  of  my  printed  vorts 
bears  witness  that  I  have  not  been  idle,  and  ibe  atidoQ 
acknowledged,  but  strictly  prorea6(c,  effccU  of  niy  It- 
bora  appropriated  to  the  immediate  weBare  of  my  3p« 
in  the  Morning  Post  before  and  during  the  pea"  ^ 
Amiens,  in  the  Courier  afterward,  and  in  tbe  series  aw 
various  subjects  of  my  lectures  at  Bristol  and  at  t»« 
Royal  and  Surrey  Institutions,  in  Fetter  Lane,  »' 
Willis's  Rooms,  and  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  (add  (^ 
which  the  unlimited  freedom  of  my  comrounicatwrs  m 
colloquial  life),  may  surely  be  allowed  as  evidencft  Jt 
t  have  not  been  useless  in  m^  generation.  But,  fr^ 
circumstances,  the  main  portion  of  my  harrest  »  *^ 
on  tbe  ground,  ripe  indeed,  and  only  waiting,  a  fe»  ^ 
the  sickle,  but  a  large  part  only  for  the  skeMg,  aw^ 
carting,  and  housing,  but  from  all  this  I  must  'o™  "^^' 
must  let  them  rot  as  they  lie,  and  be  as  though  ih*y 
never  had  been,  for  I  must  go  and  gather  blackbcmfs 
and  earth-nuts,  or  pick  mushrooms  and  gild  ^^^''^P^ 
for  the  palates  and  fancies  of  chance  customers.  1  ww 
abrogate  the  name  of  philosopher  and  poet,  and  scno-'^ 
as  fast  as  I  can,  and  with  as  little  tljoupbt  as  I  can,  loj 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  or,  as  I  have  been  einpi'^Ted 
for  the  lost  days,  in  writing  MS.  sermons  for  lazy  ff- 
gymen,  who  stipulate  that  the  composition  "^"^^  "^j1 
more  than  respectable,  for  fear  they  should  be  des  f« 
to  publish  the  visiution  sermon !"  This  I  have  not  vti 
had  courage  to  da  My  soul  sickens  and  my  heart  «n^-S 

♦  Neither  my  Literary  Life,  (3  vols.)  nor  SibylHw Lwf '*[ 
vol.)  nor  Friend,  (8  vols.)  nor  Lav  S«nnoBt,  "*.*T'^;!«  oi 
ChriBtaboI,  hava  ever  been  noiiced  by  the  quarterly  »«'"•• 
which  Southey  ia  yet  the  main  aoppoft. 
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and  thus»  osciUaiing  between  both,  I  do  neither,  neither 
as  it  ought  to  be  done,  or  to  any  profitable  end.  If  I 
were  to  detail  only  the  various,  I  might  say  capricious, 
interruptions  that  have  prevented  the  finishing  of  this 
▼eryscrawl,  begun  on  the  Tery  day  I  received  your  last 
kind  letter,  you  would  need  no  other  illustrations. 

Now  I  see  but  one  possible  plan  of  rescuing  my  per^ 
nanent  utility.  It  is  briefly  this,  and  plainly.  For 
what  we  struggle  with  inwardly,  we  find  at  least  easiest 
to  &att  oKf,  namely, — that  of  engaging  from  the  circle  of 
those  who  think  respectiuliy  and  hope  highly  of  my 
powers  and  attainments  a  yearly  sum,  for  three  or  four 
years,  adequate  to  my  actual  support,  with  such  com- 
forts and  decencies  of  appearance  as  my  health  and 
kibiis  have  made  necessaries,  so  that  my  mind  may  be 
unanxious  as  far  as  the  present  time  is  concerned ;  that 
thus  I  should  stand  both  enabled  and  pledged  to  begin 
with  some  one  work  of  these  above  mentioned,  and  for 
two  thirds  of  my  whole  time  to  devote  myself  to  this 
cxcJusively  till  finished,  to  take  the  chance  of  its  success 
by  the  best  mode  of  publication  that  would  involve  me 
in  no  risk,  then  to  proceed  with  the  next,  and  so  on  till 
the  works  above  mentioned  as  already  in  full  material 
existence  should  be  reduced  into  formal  and  actual  being; 
while  in  the  remaining  third  of  my  time  I  might  go  on 
jnaturing  and  completing  my  ^eat  work  (for  if  but  easy 
in  mimTl  have  no  doubt  either  of  the  reawakening 
power  or  of  the  kindling  inclination,)  and  my  Christa- 
Del,  and  what  else  the  happier  hour  might  inspire — and 
without  inspiration  a  barrel-organ  may  be  played  right 
deAly;  but 

**  All  ocherwise  the  state  of  poet  sunds : 
For  lordlj  w«nt  is  such  a  tyrant  fell, 
That  where  be  rules  all  power  he  doth  expel. 
The  vaunted  Terse  a  vacant  bead  demanos, 
Ne  woot  with  cri&bbcd  Care  the  muaea  dwell : 
)  wemvta  teAe  loAef  taw  webt  in  htmd  /*> 


Now  Mr.  Green  has  offered  to  contribute  from  3(M.  to 
40t  yearly,  for  three  or  four  years ;  my  young  friend 
«nd  pupil,  the  son  of  one  of  my.  dearest  old  friends,  50<.; 
And  I  think  that  from  10/.  to  20L  I  could  rely  upon  from 
another.  The  sum  required  would  be  about  200/.,  to 
be  repaid,  of  course,  should  the  disposal  or  sale,  and  as 
fit  as  the  disposal  and  sale  of  my  writings  produced  the 
means. 

I  have  thus  placed  before  you  at  lar^e,  wanderingly 
u  well  as  diffusely,  the  statement  which  I  am  inclined 
to  »end  in  a  compressed  form  to  a  few  of  those  of  whose 
kind  dispositions  towards  me  I  have  received  assuran- 
ces,—and  to  their  interest  and  influence  I  must  leave 
il— mxious,  however,  before  I  do  this,  to  learn  from  you 
yoar  very,  yety  inmost  feeling  and  judgment  as  to  the 
previous  questions.  Am  1  entitled,  have  I  earned  a 
right  to  do  this  7  Can  I  do  it  without  moral  degradation? 
»nd,  lastly,  can  it  be  done  without  loss  of  character  in 
the  eyes  of  my  acquaintance,  and  of  my  friends*  ac- 
quaintance, who  ma^have  been  informed  of  the  cireum- 
aiances?  That,  if  attempted  at  all,  it  will  be  attempted 
in  such  a  way,  and  that  such  persons  only  will  be  spoken 
to*  as  wilt  not  expose  me  to  indelicate  rebufls  to  oe  af- 
terward matter  of  gossip,  I  know  those  to  whom  I  shall 
entrust  the  statement,  too  well  to  be  much  alarmed 
about 

Pray  let  me  either  see  or  hear  from  you  as  soon  as 
JKissible;  for,  indeed  and  indeed,  it  is  no  inconsiderable 
accession  to  the  pleasure  I  anticipate  from  disembar- 
"wsment,  that  you  would  have  to  contemplate  in  a  more 
gracious  form,  and  in  a  more  ebullient  play  of  the  in- 
ward /buntain,  the  mind  and  manners  o^ 

My  dear  friend. 
Your  obliged  and  very  affectionate  friend, 

8.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  wonder  to  us  that  the 
•BMgr^p4ta  liferoria  here  mentioned  in  the  foot  note  has 
never  been  republished  in  America.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  deeply  imcresting  of  the  proae  writings  of  Cole- 
ridge,  and  afiordi  a  clearer  view  into  his  mental  consti- 


tution than  any  other  of  his  works.  Why  cannot  some 
of  our  publishers  undertake  it?  They  would  be  rendering 
an  important  service  to  the  cause  of  psychological  science 
in  America,  by  introducing  a  work  of  great  scope  and 
power  in  itself,  and  well  calculated  to  do  away  with  the 
generally  received  impression  here  entertained  of  the 
mysticism  of  the  writer. 

COLTON'S  NEW  WORK. 

Thoughta  on  the  Rdigiaiu  State  of  the  Country;  vritk 
Reasons  far  preferring  Ejnseopaey.  By  Rep.  Calvin  CoUon, 
AVto  York:  Harper  ^  Brothers, 

If  we  are  to  consider  opinions  of  the  press,  when  in 
perfect  accordance  throughout  so  wide  a  realm  as  the 
United  States,  as  a  fair  criterion  by  which  to  estimate 
the  opinions  of  the  people,  then  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Mr.  Colton's  late  work,  **Four  Years  in  Great 
Britain,"  was  received,  in  the  author's  native  land  at 
least,  with  universal  approbation.  We  heard  not  a 
dissenting  voiee.  The  candor,  especially— the  good 
sense,  the  gentlemanly  feeling,  and  the  accurate  and 
acute  observation  of  the  traveller,  were  the  daily  themes 
of  high,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  of  well  merited  panegy- 
ric Nor  in  any  private  circle,  we  believe,  were  the  great 
merite  of  the  work  disputed.  The  book  now  before  us, 
which  bears  the  running  title  of  **  Reasons  for  EpiseO' 
paeyt^  is,  it  cannot  be  denied,  a  sufliciently  well-written 
performance,  in  which  is  evident  a  degree  of  lucid  ar- 
rangement, and  simple  perspicuous  reason,  not  to  be 
discovered,  as  a  prevailing  feature,  in  the  volumes  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  The  candor  of  the  **Four 
Years  in  Oreat  Britain^^  is  more  particularly  manifest  in 
the  '*  Reasons  for  Episcopacy.'**  'What  a  lesson  in  dig- 
nified frankness,  to  say  nothing  of  common  sense,  may 
the  following  passage  afford  to  many  a  dunder-headed 
politician ! 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the 
author  of  these  pa^es  has  made  certain  demonstrations 
with  his  pen  against  that  which  he  now  adopts  and 
advocates,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  consistency  will 
be  brought  in  question.  Admitting  that  he  has  mani- 
fested such  an  inclination,  it  can  only  be  said,  that  he 
has  changed  his  opinion,  which  it  is  in  part  the  design 
of  this  book  to  set  forth,  with  the  reasons  thereof.  If 
he  has  written  against,  and  in  the  conflict,  or  in  any 
train  of  consequences,  has  been  convinced  that  his  former 
position  was  wrong,  the  least  atonement  he  can  make 
IS  to  honor  what  he  now  regards  as  truth  with  a  pr(V 
fession  as  public,  and  a  defence  as  earnest,  as  any  other 
doings  of  (lis  on  the  other  side.  It  is  due  to  himself  to 
say  and  to  claim,  that  while  he  remained  a  Presbyterian 
he  was  an  honest  one  ;  and  it  would  be  very  strange  if 
he  had  never  done  or  said  any  thing  to  vindicate  that 
ground.  D(»ubtless  he  has.  He  may  now  be  an  equally 
honest  Episcopalian;  and  charity  would  not  require 
him  to  assert  iu 

But  the  truth  is  that  Mr.  Colton  has  been  misunder* 
stood.  To  be  sure,  he  has  frequently  treated  of  the 
evils  attending  the  existence  and  operation  of  th« 
church  establishment  in  England — the  union  of  Church 
and  State.  He  manifested  deep  sympathy  for  those 
who  suffered  under  the  oppression  of  this  establishment, 
and  even  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  so  far  (in  some 
early  communications  on  the  subject  which  appeand  in 
the  columns  of  a  New  York  weekly  paper,)  as  to  ani- 
madvert in  unbecoming  terms  upon  a  class  of  British 
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clergymen,  whose  exemplary  conduct  deserved  a  more 
lenient  treatment,  but  whose  zeal  for  the  Church  of 
England  blinded  them  to  a  sense  of  justice  towards 
Dissenters,  and  induced  them  to  oppose  that  just  degree 
of  reform  irhich  would  have  proved  effectual  in  remedy- 
ing the  great  causes  of  complaint.  He  contended,  how- 
ever, if  we  are  not  greatly  in  error,  that  total  reform,  to 
be  safe,  must  be  slow — that  a  separation  at  a  single 
blow,  could  not  be  effected  without  great  hazard  to  the 
public  interest,  and  great  derangement  of  private  so- 
ciety. 

It  is  even  possible  (and  Mr.  Cotton  himself  admits 
the  possibility)  that,  mingled  up  with  these  animadver- 
sions of  which  we  speak,  might  have  been  some  cen- 
sures upon  the  Church  itself.  This  was  Qothing  more 
than  natural  in  an  honest  and  indignant  man — an 
American  too,  who  beheld  the  vices  of  the  British 
Church  Establishment.  But  it  appears  to  us  quite 
evident,  that  the  strictures  of  the  author  (when  con- 
sidered as  a  whole  and  in  their  general  bearing,)  have 
reference  to  the  character — not  of  the  Church — but  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Let  us  turn,  for  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  what  we  say,  to  his  chapter  on  "  The  Church 
of  England,"  in  the  "  Four  Years  in  Great  BrUain," 
This  chapter  con&ists  principally  of  a  collection  of  facts, 
tending  to  show  the  evils  of  a  conjoined  Church  and 
State,  and  intended  especially  for  the  perusal  of  Ame- 
ricans. It  is  great  injustice  to  confound  what  we  find 
here,  with  an  attack  upon  Episcopacy.  Yet  it  seems 
to  us,  that  this  chapter  has  been  repeatedly  so  misun- 
derstood, by  a  set  of  people  who  are  determined  to 
understand  every  thing  in  their  own  particular  fashion. 
"That  Episcopacy,"  says  Mr.  Colton,  in  vindicating 
himself  from  the  charge  adduced,  "  is  the  established 
Church  of  England  is  an  accident.  Presbyterianism  is 
the  established  religion  of  Scotland  and  of  some  parts 
of  the  north  of  Europe.  So  was  it  of  England  under 
the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell.  No  matter  what  had 
been  the  form  of  the  established  religion  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  the  same  circumstances  the  results  must  have 
been  substantially  the  same.  It  is  not  Episcopacy  that 
has  induced  these  evils,  but  the  vicious  and  impracti- 
cable plan  of  uniting  Church  and  State  for  the  benefit 
of  society." 

While  in  England  Mr.  Col  ton  wrote  and  published 
a  book  on  the  subject  of  Revivals^  and  declared  himself 
their  advocate.  In  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  present  work 
he  opposes  them,  and  in  the  Preface  alludes  to  his  so 
doing,  maintaining  that  these  religious  excitements  are 
materially  changed  in  their  character.  He  speaks  also 
of  a  chapter  in  a  former  work,  entitled  "  The  Americana, 
by  ati  American  in  England" — r  chapter  devoted  to  the 
removal  of  aspersions  cast  in  England  upon  the  develop- 
ments of  religion  in  America.  For  some  such  defence 
it  appears  that  he  was  called  upon  by  friends.  The 
eflfort  itself  was,  as  Mr.  C.  assures  us,  of  the  nature 
of  an  apology — neither  attempting  to  recommend  or 
establish  any  thing — and  he  thus  excuses  himself  for 
apparent  inconsistency  in  now  declaring  an  opinion 
agamst  the  expediency  of  the  practices  which  were 
scandalized. 

The  Episcopacy  of  Mr.  Colton  will  be  read  with  plea- 
sure and  profit  by  all  classes  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity who  admire  perspicuity,  liberality,  frankness,  and 
unprejudiced  inquiry.    It  is  not  our  purpose  to  speak 


of  the  general  accuracy  of  his  daia^  or  the  soundness  of 
bis  deductions.  In  style  the  work  appears  to  us  exces- 
sively faulty — even  uncouth. 

MAURY'S  NAVIGATION. 

This  volume,  from  an  ofHcer  of  our  Navy,  and  a 
Virginian,  strongly  commends  itself  to  notice.  The 
works  at  present  used  by  our  navy  and  general  m&nce, 
though  in  many  respects  not  devoid  of  ment,  bare  al- 
ways struck  us  as  faulty  in  two  particulars.  They 
aim  at  comprfsing  a  great  multiplicity  of  details,  many 
of  which  relate  to  matters  only  remotely  bearing  bf<»n 
the  main  objects  of  the  treatise — and  ihey  art  ckficJtcl 
in  that  clearness  of  arrangement,  without  which,  the 
numerous  facts  and  formulse  composing  the  bcdy  of 
such  works  arc  little  else  than  a  mass  of  confusion. 
The  extraction  of  the  really  useful  niles  and  principles 
from  the  multifarious  matters  with  which  tliey  are  ilios 
encumbered,  is  a  task  for  ^  hich  seamen  are  little  liU'y 
to  have  either  time  or  inclination,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  our  highly  intelligent  navy  exhibits  so 
many  instances  of  imperfect  knowledge  upon  points 
which  are  elementary  and  fundamental  in  the  science 
of  navigation. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Maury  has,  to  a  conskJeraKe 
degree,  avoided  the  errors  referred  to ;  and  while  his 
work  comprises  a  sufficient  and  even  copious  statemeni 
of  the  rules  and  facts  imporunt  to  be  known  in  the 
direction  of  a  ship,  he  has  succeeded,  by  a  judicicw 
arrangement  of  particulars  and  by  clearly  wro«f;ht  nu- 
merical examples,  in  presenting  them  in  a  disembu^ 
rassed  and  very  intelligible  form.  With  great  propriftr 
he  has  rejected  many  statements  and  rules  ^hsch  "* 
the  progress  of  nautical  science  have  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  in  his  selection  of  methods  of  computation,  lias,  lo 
general,  kept  in  view  those  modem  improvements  jd 
this  branch  of  practical  mathematics  in  which  simplicity 
and  accuracy  are  most  happily  combined.  Much  atten- 
tion to  numerical  correctness  seems  to  pervade  the*ori 
Its  style  is  concise  without  being  obscure.  The  dja 
grams  are  selected  with  taste,  and  the  engraving  and 
typography,  especially  that  of  the  tables,  are  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise. 

Such,  we  think,  are  the  nnerits  of  the  work  before 
us — merits  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  of  the  fiisl 
importance  in  a  book  designed  fhr  a  prtictical  maniial. 
To  attain  them  required  the  exercise  of  a  discriminaung 
judgment,  guided  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all 
the  points  in  nautical  science  which  are  of  interest  U) 
seamen. 

There  are  particulars  in  the  work  which  we  think 
objectionable,  but  they  are  of  minor  importance^  and 
would  probably  be  regarded  as  scarcely  deserving  criti- 
cism. 

The  spirit  of  literary  improvement  has  been  awaken- 
ed among  the  officers  of  our  gallant  navy.  We  ut 
pleased  lo  see  that  science  also  is  gaining  vouries  from 
its  ranks.  Hitherto  how  little  have  they  improved  the 
golden  opportunities  of  knowledge  which  their  distaci 
voyages  held  forth,  and  how  little  have  they  enjoy«* 
the  rich  banquet  which  nature  spreads  for  them  in  ctwj 
clime  they  visit !  But  the  time  is  coming  when,  itohotd 
with  a  taste  for  science  and  a  spirit  of  researeh,  they 
wai  become  ardent  explorers  of  the  regions  in  which 
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thej  aojoum.  Freighted  with  the  knowledge  which 
obserration  only  can  impart,  and  enriched  with  ooUeo- 
lions  of  objects  precious  to  the  student  of  nature,  their 
return  after  the  perils  of  a  distant  voyage  will  then  be 
doubly  joyful.  The  enthusiast  in  science  will  anxiously 
avail  their  coming,  and  add  his  cordial  welcome  to  the 
vara  greetings  of  relatives  and  friends.     . 

UPS  AND  DOWNS. 

Vp$  and  Downs  in  the  Life  of  a  Distressed  Gentleman. 
Bij  the  tttUkor  t^  "Tales  and  Sketches^  suck  as  they  are," 
•Vtir  York:  Leavitt,  Lord  ^  Co, 

This  book  is  a  public  imposition.  It  is  a  duodecimo 
volume,  of  the  usual  novel  size,  bound  in  the  customary 
muslin  cover  with  a  gilt  stamp  on  the  back,  and  con- 
taining 225  pages  of  letter  press.  Its  price,  in  the  book- 
stores, is,  we  believe,  a  dollar.  Althongh  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  reading  with  great  deliberation,  not  unfrequent- 
ly  perusing  individual  passages  more  than  two  or  three 
times,  we  were  occupied  lUUe  better  than  one  hour  in  get- 
ting through  witli  the  whole  of  the  "  Ups  and  Downs.^ 
A  full  page  of  the  book — that  is,  a  page  in  which  there 
are  no  breaks  in  the  matter  occasioned  by  paragraphs, 
or  otherwise,  embraces  precisely  150  words — an  ave- 
nge pa^e  about  130.  A  full  page  of  this  our  Magazine, 
will  be  found  to  contain  1544  words — an  average  pa^e 
about  1600,  owing  to  the  occasional  notes  in  a  smaller 
type  than  that  generally  used.  It  follows  that  nearly 
thirteen  pages  of  such  a  volume  as  the  *^Up8  and  Downs** 
are  required  to  make  one  of  our  own,  and  that  in  about 
fourteen  pages  such  as  we  are  writing,  (if  we  consider 
the  sizteeo  blank  half-pages  at  the  beginning  of  each 
chapter  in  the  "Ups  and  Downs,^  with  the  four  pages  of 
index)  the  whole  of  the  one  dollar  duodecimo  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  review,  might  be  laid  conveniently 
before  the  public — in  other  words,  that  we  could  print 
Dearly  sii  of  them  in  one  of  our  ordinary  numbers,  (that 
for  March  for  instance)  the  price  of  which  is  little  more 
than  forty  cents.  We  give  the  amount  of  six  ^uch 
Tulomes  then  for  forty  cents — of  one  of  them  for  very 
little  more  than  a  fi?penny  6t/.  And  as  its  price  is  a 
dollar,  it  is  clear  either  that  the  matter  of  which  the 
said  "  Upt  and  Downs"  is  composed,  is  sixteen  times 
as  good  in  quality  as  our  own  matter,  and  that  of  such 
Magazines  in  general,  or  that  the  author  of  the  "  Ups 
ni  Dmms^  supposes  it  so  to  be,  or  that  the  author  of 
the  **Up$and  DownsV  is  unreasonable  in  his  exactions 
upon  the  public,  and  is  presuming  very  largely  upon  their 
ezccssiTC  patience,  gullibility,  and  good  nature.  We 
will  take  the  liberty  of  analyzing  the  narrative,  with  a 
Tiew  of  letting  our  readers  see  for  themselves  whether 
the  author  (or  publisher)  is  quite  right  in  estimating  it 
St  sixteen  times  the  value  of  the  ordinary  run  of  com- 
positions. 

The  volume  commences  with  a  Dedication  "  To  all 
Doating  Parents,"*^  We  then  have  four  pages  occupied 
^ith  a  content  table,  under  the  appellation  of  a  "  Bill 
of  Lading.**  This  is  welt  thought  of.  The  future 
inan  of  letters  might,  without  some  assistance  of  this 
nature,  nneet  with  no  little  trouble  in  searching  for  any 
particular  chapter  through  so  dense  a  mass  of  matter  as 
the  "  C/jpt  and  Downs,""  The  •*  Introduction"  fills  four 
pages  more,  and  in  spite  of  the  unjustifiable  use  of  the 
word  "  predUsitd/*  whose  meaning  is  obviously  misun- 


derstood, is  by  much  the  best  portion  of  the  work — 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  we  fancy  it  written  by  some 
kind,  good-natured  friend  of  the  author.  We  now 
come  to  Chapter  /,  wliicli  proves  to  be  Introduction  the 
Second,  and  extends  over  seven  pages  farihcr.  This  is 
called  "  A  Disquisition  on  Circles,"  in  which  we  are 
informed  that  "  the  motion  produced  by  the  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  forces,  seems  to  be  that  of  nature'* — that 
"  it  is  very  true  that  the  periphery  of  the  circles  tra- 
versed by  some  objects  is  greater  than  tlint  of  others" — 
that  "  cast  a  stone  into  a  lake  or  a  mill-pond,  and  it 
will  produce  a  succession  of  motions,  circle  following 
circle  in  order,  and  extending  the  radius  until  they  dis- 
appear in  the  distance" — that  "Time  wings  his  flight  in 
circles,  and  every  year  rolls  round  within  itself" — that 
"  the  sun  turns  round  upon  his  own  axis,  and  the  moon 
changes  monthly"— that  "  the  other  celestial  bodies  all 
wheel  their  courses  in  circles  around  the  common  cen- 
tre"— that  "the  moons  of  Jupiter  revolve  around  him 
in  circles,  and  he  carries  tlicm  along  with  him  in  his 
periodical  circuit  around  the  sun" — thrtt  *'Saturn  always 
moves  within  his  rings" — that  **n  ship  on  the  ocean, 
though  apparently  bounding  over  a  plain  of  waters, 
rides  in  fact  upon  the  circumference  of  a  circle  around 
the  arch  of  the  earth's  diameter" — that  "the  lunar  circle 
betokens  a  tempest" — that  "  those  German  principali- 
ties which  are  represented  in  the  Diet  arc  denominated 
circles" — and  that  "  modern  writers  on  pneumatics 
affirm  every  breeze  that  blows  lo  be  a  whirlwind." 

But  now  commences  the  *'  Ups  and  Downs"*  in  good 
earnest.  The  hero  of  the  narrative  is  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright, and  the  author  begs  leave  to  assure  the  reader 
that  Mr.  W.  is  no  fictitious  personage,  that  "with  the 
single  abatement  that  names  are  changed,  and  places 
not  precisely  designated,  every  essential  incident  that 
he  has  recorded  actually  occurred,  much  as  he  has 
related  it,  to  a  person  who,  if  not  now  living,  certainly 
was  once,  and  most  of  them  under  his  own  observation.'* 

Chapter  II,  treats  of  the  birth  and  parentage  of  the 
hero.  Mr.  Daniel  Wheelwright  originally  came  from 
New  Jersey,  but  resides  at  the  opening  of  the  story,  in 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Mohawk  "on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  in  a  town  alike  celebrated  for  the  taste  of 
its  people  in  architecture,  and  distinguished  as  a  seat  of 
learning*"  He  was  early  instructed  by  his  father  in  the 
"  elementary  principles  of  his  trade,"  which  was  coach- 
making.  "He  was  also  taught  in  some  branches  of 
household  carpentry  work,  which  proved  of  no  disad- 
vantage to  him  in  the  end."  "  Full  of  good  nature  he 
was  alwoys  popular  with  the  boys,"  and  we  are  told 
"  was  never  so  industrious  as  when  manufacturing  to 
their  order  little  writing  desks,  fancy  boxes,  and  other 
trifling  articles  not  beyond  the  scope  of  his  mechanical 
ingenuity."  We  are  also  assured  that  the  young  gen- 
tleman was  excessively  fond  of  oysters. 

In  Chapter  III,  Daniel  Wheelwright  "grows  up  a  tall 
and  stalely  youth."  His  mother  "discovers  a  genius  in 
him  requiring  only  means  and  opportunity  to  wing  an 
eagle-flighL"  "An  arrangement  therefore  is  effected" 
by  which  our  hero  is  sent  to  school  to  a  "  man  whom 
the  mother  had  previously  known  in  New  Jersey,  and 
whose  occu()ation  was  that  of  teaching  young  ideas  how 
to  shoot — not  grouse  and  woodcock — but  to  shoot  forth 
into  scions  of  learning."  This  is  a  new  and  excellent 
joke — but  by  no  means  so  good  as  the  one  immediately 
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following,  where  we  are  told  that  "notwithstanding  the 
natural  indolence  of  his  character,  our  hero  knew  that 
he  must  know  sonnething  before  he  could  enter  college, 
and  that  in  case  of  a  fuilure,  he  must  again  culiiTate 
more  acquaintance  with  ihefettoes  of  the  shop  than  with 
ihe  ftUovoa  of  the  university.'*  He  is  sent  to  college, 
however,  having  *'rcad  Comdius  J^epw  and  three  books 
of  the  £neid,  thumbed  over  the  Greek  Grammar,  and 
gone  through  the  Gospel  of  Sl  John.** 

Chttpier  IV,  commences  with  two  quotations  from 
Shakspeare.  Our  hero  is  herein  elected  a  member  of 
the  PhiithPeithologieidethum  IfUtihtte,  commences  his 
debates  with  a  "Mr.  President,  I  are  in  favor  of  the  ne- 
gative of  that  are  question,**  is  "  read  ofT*  at  the  close 
of  every  quarter,  "  advances  one  grade  higher**  in  his 
classic  course  every  year,  and  when  about  to  take  his 
degree,  is  "announced  for  a  poem**  in  the  proces  verbal 
of  the  commencement,  and  (one  of  the  professors,  if  we 
comprehend,  being  called  ^ott)  distinguishes  himself  by 
the  following  satirical  verses— 

Th«  warrior  flehta,  and  dies  for  fame~ 
The  empty  ^loriea  of  a  name  ;— 
But  we  who  linger  round  this  epot, 
The  warrior's  guerdon  covet  Nutt. 

Nritt  for  the  miaer^s  glittering  heap 
Within  these  waUs  is  bartered  sleep ; 
The  humble  scholar^s  quiet  lot 
With  dreams  of  wealth  is  troubled  NoCt. 

While  poring  o'er  the  midnight  lamp, 
In  rooms  too  cold,  and  sometimes  damp, 
O  man,  who  land  and  cash  hast  got, 
Thy  life  of  ease  we  envy  NotL 

Our  troubles  here  are  light  and  few  ;— 
An  empty  purse  when  bills  fall  due, 
A  locfcer,  without  e'er  a  shot, — 
Hard  recitations,  or  a  Knot* 

Ty  problem,  which  we  can't  untie-- 
Our  only  shirt  hung  out  to  drj, — 
A  chum  who  never  pays  his  scoc, — 
Such  Ills  as  these  we  value  Nott. 

O,  cherished  ♦•♦♦•  !  learning's  home. 
Where'er  the  fates  may  bid  lis  roam. 
Though  flriends  and  kindred  be  forgoC, 
B«  sure  we  shall  forget  thee  NotL 

For  jears  of  peacefiil,  calm  content, 
To  science  and  hard  study  lent, 
Though  others  thy  food  name  may  blot, 
T'were  wondroua  if  we  loved  thee  NuU. 

For  this  happy  effort  he  is  admitted  adgradumin  arfi- 
ftttf,  and  thus  closes  chapter  the  fourth. 

Chapter  F,  is  also  headed  with  two  sentences  from 
Shakspeare.  The  parents  of  Mr.  W.  are  now  inclined 
to  make  him  a  clergyman,  being  '*not  only  conscientious 
people,  but  sincerely  religious,  and  really  desirous  of  do- 
ing good.**  This  project  is  dismissed,  however,  upon  our 
hero's  giving  no  evidence  of  piety,  and  Daniel  is*' en- 
tered in  the  office  of  an  eminent  medical  gentleman,  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  which  adorn  the  banks 
of  the  majestic  Hudson."  Our  author  cannot  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  state  the  precise  place--but  gives  us  an- 
other excellent  joke  by  way  of  indemnification.  *<  Al- 
though,** says  he,  "  like  Byron,  I  have  no  fear  of  being 
taken  for  the  hero  of  my  own  tale,  yet  were  I  to  bring 
matters  too  near  their  homes,  but  too  many  of  the  real 
characters  of  my  narrative  might  be  identified.  Suffice 
it,  then,  to  say  of  the  location — /iiiim/uil.**  Daniel  now 
becomes  Doctor  Wheelwright,  reads  the  first  chapter 
of  CAcse/dcn*s  ^AnaUmjf,  visits  New  York,  attends  the 
lectures  of  Hosack  and  Post,  "  presses  into  his  goblet 
the  grapes  of  wisdom  clustering  around  the  tongue  of 
Mitchill,  and  acquires  the  principles  of  surgery  from  the 


lipa,  and  the  skilful  tise  of  the  knife  from  the  untremi^ 
ling  band,  of  Mott.** 

At  the  close  of  his  second  year  our  hero,  having  com- 
pleted only  half  of  Cheselden*s  article  on  Osteology, 
relinquishes  the  study  of  medicine  in  despair,  snd  torn 
merchant— purchasing  "the  odds  and  ends  of  a  fasbion* 
able  fancy  and  jobbing  concern  in  Albany."  He  ii 
gulled  however,  by  a  confidential  clerk,  one  John  Smith, 
his  store  takes  fire  and  bums  down,  and  both  himielf 
and  father,  who  indorsed  for  him,  are  ruined. 

Mr.  Wheelwright  now  retrieves  his  fortune  by  the 
accidental  possession  of  a  claim  against  goveroment, 
taken  by  way  of  payment  for  a  bad  debt.  But  going 
to  Washmgton  to  receive  his  money,  he  is  inveigled  ioio 
a  lottery  speculation — that  is  to  say,  he  spends  the  whole 
amount  of  his  claim  in  lottery- tickets^-the  mana^r 
fails — and  our  adventurer  is  again  undone.  This  lot. 
tery  adventure  ends  with  the  excellent  joke  tiuit  in  r^ 
gard  to  our  hero  there  "  were  five  oiiCt  to  one  ia,  ?iz.-«il 
of  money,  and  md  of  clothes  ;  omI  at  the  heels,  and  vd 
at  the  toes  ;  out  of  credit  and  m  debt!**  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright now  returns  to  New  York,  and  is  thrown  into 
prison  by  Messieurs  Roe  and  Doe.  In  this  emergeriqr 
ho  sends  for  his  friend  the  narrator,  who,  of  course, 
relieves  his  distresses,  and  opens  the  doors  of  his  jaiL 

Chapter  IX,  and  indeed  every  ensuing  chapter,  eom* 
mences  with  two  sentences  from  Shskspcare.  Mr. 
Wheelwright  now  becomes  agent  for  a  steamboat  com* 
pany  on  Lake  George — but  fortune  still  frowot,  and  Uie 
steamboat  takes  fire,  and  is  burnt  up,  on  the  eve  of  her 
first  trip,  thus  again  ruining  our  hero. 

"  What  a  moment  !**  exclaims  the  author,  *^nd  «hat 
a  8})ectacle  for  a  lover  of  the  *  sublime  and  beaatifo!  V 
Could  Burke  have  visited  such  a  aeene  of  mingled  ma^< 
ntficence,  and  grandeur  and  terror,  whata  vivid  iliusus- 
tion  would  he  not  have  added  to  his  inimitable  treatise 
on  that  subject!  The  fire  raged  with  amazing  furysnl 
power — stimulated  to  madness,  as  it  were,  by  the  pitdi 
and  tar  and  dried  timbers,  and  other  combustible  mate- 
rials used  in  the  construction  of  the  boat.  The  oifhi- 
bird  screamed  in  terror,  and  the  beasts  of  prey  ^  in 
wild  affright  into  the  deep  and  visible  darkness  beyond. 
This  is  truly  a  gloomy  place  for  a  lone  peisoo  to  stand 
in  of  a  dark  night — ^particularly  if  he  has  a  toudi  of 
superstition.  There  have  been  fierce  oonlicis  on  this 
spot — sieges  and  battles  and  fearful  massacres.  Here 
hath  mailed  Mars  sat  on  his  altar,  up  to  his  ears  is 
blood,  smiling  grimly  at  the  music  of  echoing  cannons, 
the  shrill  trump,  and  all  the  rude  din  of  arms,  until  like 
the  waters  of  Egypt,  the  lake  became  red  ss  the  erim- 
son  flowers  that  blossom  upon  its  margin!**  At  the 
word  margin  is  the  following  explanatory  note.  *'X> 
beUa  OanKnaftt,  commonly  called  the  Indimi  Ege^brig^ 
It  is  a  beautiful  blossom,  and  is  frequently  met  with  in 
this  region.  The  writer  has  seen  large  clusters  of  < 
blooming  upon  the  margin  of  the  *  Bkiody  Pond'is  tlus 
neighborhood — so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
slain  being  thrown  into  this  pond,  after  the  defest  of 
Baron  Dieskau,  by  Sir  William  Johnson.  The  sneicnts 
would  have  constnicted  a  beautiful  legend  fran  this  in- 
cident, and  sanctified  the  sanguinary  flower.** 

In  Chapter  X,  Mr.  Wheelwright  marries  an  heiress-- 
a  rich  widow  worth  thirty  thousand  pound  sterling  ib 
prospectu— in  Chapter  XI,  seta  op  a  Pkiltmalkim  ht^ 
hOe,  the  whole  of  the  chapier  being  oeenpied  with  his 
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adrertisei&eot— in  CkapUr  Xll^  bis  wife  affronts  the 
flcholara,  by  **  swearing  by  the  powera  she  would  be 
aftberdearing  them  out — the  apalpeensi — that's  what 
ibe  would,  honies !"  The  school  is  broken  up  in  con- 
Beqoenee,  and  Mrs.  Wheelwright  herself  turns  out  to 
be  nothing  more  than  "  one  of  the  unmarried  wives  of 
(be  Ufflented  Captain  Scarlett,"  the  legal  representa- 
tires  being  in  secure  possession  of  the  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  in  prospectu. 

In  CksfUr  Xlllf  Mr.  Wheelwright  is  again  in  dis- 
tress, and  applies,  of  course,  to  the  humane  author  of 
the  "  Upi  and  Downa,^*  who  gives  him,  we  are  assured, 
"an  oTercoat,  and  a  little  basket  of  proTisions."  In 
CkapUr  XIV,  the  author  continues  his  beneyolence — 
gives  a  crow,  {coek-o^thodU  dm> !)  and  concludes  with 
"  tbere  tf  no  more  charitable  people  than  those  of  New 
York!"  which  means  when  translated  into  good  Eng* 
lish— '^  there  never  was  a  more  charitable  man  than  the 
wise  and  learned  author  of  the  *  Ufu  and  Doietw.'  " 

Cktfter  XV,  is  in  a  somewhat  better  vein,  and  em- 
braces some  tolerable  incidents  in  relation  to  the  pawn- 
brokers' shops  of  New  York.  We  give  an  extract — 
believing  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  passages  in  the  book. 

To  one  who  would  study  human  nature,  especially  in 
its  darker  features,  there  is  no  better  field  of  observation 
than  among  these  pawn-brokers*  shops. 

In  a  frequented  establishment,  each  daj  unfolds  an 
ample  catalogue  of  sorrow,  misery,  and  guilt,  developed 
in  forms  and  combinations  almost  innumerable  ;  and  if 
the  history  of  each  customer  could  be  known,  the  result 
would  be  such  a  catalogue  as  would  scarcely  be  surpass- 
ed, even  by  the  recoids  of  a  police-office  or  a  prison. 
Even  my  brief  stay  while  arranging  for  the  redemption 
of  Dr.  Wheelwrio;ht*s  personals,  afforded  materials,  as 
indicated  in  the  last  chapter,  for  much  and  painful  medi- 
tation. 

1  had  scarcely  made  my  business  known,  at  the  first 
of  "my  uncle's"  establishments  to  which  I  had  been  di- 
rected, when  a  middle-aged  man  entered  with  a  bundle, 
on  which  he  asked  a  small  advance,  and  which,  on  being 
opened,  was  found  to  contain  a  shawl  and  two  or  three 
otber  articles  of  female  apparel.  The  man  was  stout 
and  sturdy,  and,  as  I  judgea  from  his  appearance,  a  me- 
ehanic ;  Irat  the  mark  of  the  destroyer  was  on  his  bloat- 
ed countenance,  and  in  his  heavy,  stupid  eyes.  Intem- 
perance had  marked  him  for  his  own.  The  pawn-broker 
was  yet  examining  the  offered  pledge,  when  a  woman, 
whose  pale  face  and  attenuated  form  bespoke  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  sorrow,  came  hastily  into  the 
shop,  and  with  the  single  exclamation,  "O,  Kobertl" 
darted,  rather  than  ran,  to  that  part  of  the  counter  where 
the  man  was  standing.  Words  were  not  wanted  to  ex- 
plain her  siorv.  Her  miserable  husband,  not  satisfied 
with  westing  his  own  earnings,  and  leaving  her  to  starve 
with  her  children,  had  descended  to  the  meanness  of 
plundering  even  her  scanty  wardrobe,  and  the  pittance 
for  the  obtaining  of  which  this  robbery  would  furnish 
means,  was  destined  to  be  squandered  at  the  tippling- 
bouse.  A  blush  of  shame  arose  even  upon  his  degraded 
face,  but  it  quickly  passed  away ;  the  brutal  appetite 
preTailed,  and  the  better  feeling  that  had  apparently 
stirred  within  him  for  the  moment,  soon  gave  way  before 
its  diseased  and  insatiate  cravings. 

'*Go  home,*'  was  his  harsh  and  angry  exclamation ;. 
''what  brings  you  here,  running  after  me  with  your  ever- 
lasting scolding?  go  home,  and  mind  your  own  business.'* 

**0  Robert,  dear  Robert!"  answered  the  unhappy 
wife,  "don't  pawn  my  shawl.  Our  children  arecrying 
for  bread,  and  I  have  none  to  give  them.  Or  let  me  have 
the  money ;  it  is  hard  to  i>art  with  that  shawl,  for  it  was 
Biy  mother's  gift ;  but  I  will  let  it  go,  rather  than  see  mv 
cfaiMren  starve.  Give  me  the  money,  Robert,  and  don  t 
leave  us  to  perish." 


I  watched  the  face  of  the  pawn-broker  to  see  "whnt 
effect  this  appeal  would  have  upon  him,  but  I  watched 
in  vain.  He  was  hardened  to  distress,  and  had  no  s]^  mpa* 
thy  to  throw  away.  "  Twelve  shillings  on  these  things," 
he  said,  tossing  them  back  to  the  drunkard,  with  a  look 
of  perfect  indifference. 

**  Only  twelve  shillings!"  murmured  the  heart-bnoken 
wife,  in  a  tone  of  despair.  "O  Robert,  don*t  let  them  go 
for  twelve  shillings.  Let  me  try  some  where  else.*' 

"  Nonsense,"  answered  the  brute.  "  It's  as  much  as 
they're  worth,  I  suppose.  Here,  Mr.  Crimp,  give  us  the 
change."" 

The  money  was  placed  before  him,  and  the  bundle 
consigned  to  a  drawer.  The  poor  woman  reached  forth 
her  hand  toward  the  silver,  but  the  movement  was  anti* 
cipated  by  her  husband.  "  There  Mary,"  he  said,  giving 
her  half  a  dollar,  "  there,  go  home  now,  and  don't  make 
a  fuss.  I'm  going  a  little  way  up  the  street,  and  per- 
haps I'll  bring  you  something  from  market,  when  I  come 
home.'* 

The  hopeless  look  of  the  poor  woman,  as  she  meekly 
turned  to  the  door,  told  plainly  enough  how  little  she 
trusted  to  this  ambiguous  promise.  They  went  on  their 
way,  she  to  her  famishing  children,  and  he  to  squander 
the  dollar  he  had  retained,  at  the  next  den  of  intempe- 
rance. 

Chapler  XV J,  is  entitled  the  ''end  of  this  eventful 
history."  Mr.  Wheelwright  is  rescued  fVom  the  hands 
of  the  watch  by  the  author  of  the  **  Uju  and  Downs"'-^ 
turns  his  wife,  very  justly,  out  of  doors — and  finally  re- 
turns to  his  parental  occupation  of  coach-making. 

We  have  given  the  entire  pith  and  marrow  of  the 
book.  The  term  flatf  is  the  only  general  expression 
which  would  apply  to  it.  It  is  written,  we  believe,  by 
Col.  Stone  of  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser, 
and  should  have  been  printed  among  the  quack  adver* 
tisements,  in  a  spare  corner  of  his  paper. 


WATKINS  TOTTLE. 

Waikbu  ToitU,  and  other  Sketches,  iUuatrative  ofeoery- 
day  L\fe,  and  ecery-day  People.  Bjf  Boz.  Philadelphia : 
Carey,  Lea  and  Blanchard, 

This  book  is  a  re-publication  from  the  English  origi- 
nal, and  many  of  its  sketches  are  with  us  old  and  highly 
esteemed  acquaintances.  In  regard  to  their  author  we 
know  nothing  more  than  that  he  is  a  far  more  pungent, 
more  witty,  and  better  disciplined  writer  of  sly  articles, 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  Magazine  writers  in  Great  Bri- 
tain— which  is  saying  much,  it  must  be  allowed,  when 
we  consider  the  great  variety  of  genuine  talent,  and 
earnest  application  brought  to  bear  upon  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  mother  country. 

The  very  first  passage  in  the  volumes  before  us,  will 
convince  any  of  our  friends  who  are  knowing  in  the 
requisites  of  **a  good  thing,"  that  we  are  doing  our 
friend  Boz  no  more  than  the  simplest  species  of  justice. 
Hearken  to  what  be  says  of  Matrimony  and  of  Mr. 
Watkins  Tottle. 

Matrimony  is  proverbially  a  serious  undertaking. 
Like  an  overweening  predilection  for  brandy  and  water, 
it  is  a  misfortune  into  which  a  man  easily  falls,  and 
from  which  he  finds  it  remarkably  difficult  to  extricate 
himself.  It  is  no  use  telling  a  man  who  is  timorous  on 
these  points,  that  it  is  but  one  plunge  and  all  is  over. 
They  say  the  same  thing  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  the 
unfortunate  victims  derive  about  as  much  comfort  from 
the  assurance  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
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Mr.  Watkins  Tottle  was  a  rather  unoommon  com- 
pound of  strong  uxorious  inclinations,  and  an  unparal* 
leled  degree  of  anti-connubial  timidity.  He  was  about 
fifty  years  of  age  ;  stood  four  feet  six  inches  and  three 
quarters  in  his  socks — for  he  never  stood  in  stockings 
at  all — plump,  clean  and  rosy.  He  looked  something 
like  a  vignette  to  one  of  Richardson's  novels,  and  had  a 
clean  cravatish  formality  of  manner,  and  kitchen- poker- 
ness  of  carriage,  which  Sir  Charles  Grandisnn  himself 
mi^ht  have  envied.  He  lived  on  an  annuity,  which 
WAS  well  adapted  to  the  individual  who  received  it  in 
one  respect — it  was  rather  small.     He  rcceK-cd  it  in 

Eenodical  payments  en  every  alternate  Monday;  but 
e  ran  himself  out  about  a  dny  after  the  expiration  of 
the  first  week,  as  regularly  as  an  eight-day  clock,  and 
then,  to  m:\ke  the  comparison  complete,  his  landlady 
wound  him  up,  and  he  went  on  with  a  regular  tick. 

It  is  not  every  one  who  can  put  "a  good  thing**  pro- 
perly together,  although,  perhaps,  when  thus  properly 
put  together,  every  tenth  person  you  meet  with  may 
be  capable  of  Iwth  conceiving  and  appreciating  it.  We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  less  actual  ability 
is  required  in  the  composition  of  a  really  good  "  brief 
article,"  than  in  a  fashionable  novel  of  the  usual  dimen- 
sions. The  novel  certainly  requires  what  is  denomi- 
nated a  sustained  effort — but  this  is  a  matter  of  mere 
perseverance,  and  has  but  a  collateral  relation  to  talent. 
On  the  other  hand — unity  of  effect,  a  quality  not  easily 
appreciated  or  indeed  comprehended  by  an  ordinary 
mind,  and  a  denderatum  difficult  of  attainment,  even  by 
those  who  can  conceive  it — is  indispensable  in  the  **  brief 
article,**  and  not  so  in  the  common  novel.  The  latter, 
if  admired  at  all,  is  admired  for  its  detached  passages, 
without  reference  to  the  work  as  a  whole— or  without 
reference  to  any  general  design — which,  if  it  even  exist 
in  some  measure,  will  be  found  to  have  occupied  but 
little  of  the  writer's  attention,  and  cannot,  from  the 
length  of  the  narrative,  be  taken  in  at  one  view,  by  the 
reader. 

The  Sketches  by  Boz  are  all  exceedingly  well  man- 
aged, and  never  fail  to  tell  as  the  author  intended.  They 
are  entitled.  Passage  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  Watkins  Tottle 
—The  Black  Veil— Shabby  Genteel  People— Horatio 
Sparkina — The  Pawnbroker's  Shop^The  Dancing 
Academy — Early  Coaches — ^The  River — Private  The- 
atres— ^The  Great  Winglcbury  Duel— Omnibuses — 
Mrs.  Joseph  Porter — The  Steam  Excursion — Senti- 
ment— The  Parish — Miss  Evans  and  the  Eagle — Shops 
and  their  Tenants — Thoughts  about  People — A  Visit  to 
Newgate — London  Recreations — The  Boarding-House 
— Hackney-Coach  Stands — Brokers  and  Marine  Store- 
Shops — The  Bloomsbury  Christening — Gin  Shops — 
Public  Dinners — Aslley's — Greenwich  Fair — The  Pri- 
soner's Van — and  A  Christmas  Dinner.  The  reader 
who  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  perused  any  one 
of  these  pieces,  will  be  fully  aware  of  how  great  a  fund 
of  racy  entertainment  is  included  in  the  Bill  of  Fare 
we  have  given.  There  are  here  some  as  well  conceived 
and  well  written  papers  as  can  be  found  in  any  other 
collection  of  the  kind — many  of  them  we  would  espe- 
cially recommend,  as  a  study,  to  those  who  turn  their 
attention  to  Magazine  writing — a  department  in  which, 
generally,  the  English  as  far  excel  us  as  Hyperion  a 
Satyr. 

The  Black  Veil,  in  the  present  series,  is  distinct  in 
character  from  all  the  rest— fin  act  of  stirring  tragedy, 
»nd  evincing  lofly  powers  in  the  writer.  Broad  humor 
is,  however,  the  prevailing  feature  of  the  volumes.   The 


Dmieing  Jieademy  a  a  vivid  sketch  of  Cockoey  \on  life, 
which  may  probably  be  considered  am  somewhat  too 
mtiH  by  those  who  have  no  experience  in  the  matter. 
Watkins  ToUU  is  txcelleoL  We  sfaoaM  like  very 
much  to  copy  the  whole  of  the  article  entitled  Peini- 
brokers*  Skcps^  with  a  view  of  contrasting  its  matter 
and  manner  wiih  the  insipidity  of  the  pasMge  we  have 
just  quoted  on  the  nme  subject  from  the  ^  Uf  m»d 
Dwone"  of  Colonel  Stone,  and  by  way  of  illustrating 
our  remarks  on  the  imily  of  ejftd — but  this  would,  per- 
haps, be  giving  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  It  will  be 
seen  by  those  who  peruse  both  these  articles,  that  in  ihst 
of  the  American,  two  or  three  anecdotes  are  told  which 
have  merely  a  relation^-a  very  shadowy  relation,  to 
pawn-broking — in  short,  they  are  barely  elicited  hj 
this  theme,  have  no  necessary  dependence  upon  it,  sixl 
might  be  introduced  equally  well  in  connection  with  any 
one  of  a  million  other  subjects.  In  the  sketch  of  the  En;> 
lishman  we  have  no  anecdotes  at  all— the  Pmtnkmktft 
Shop  engages  and  enchains  our  attention — we  are  co- 
veloped  in  its  atmosphere  of  wretchedness  and  extor- 
tion— we  pause  at  every  sentence,  not  to  dwell  upon  the 
sentence,  but  to  obtain  a  fuller  view  of  the  gi«diially 
perfecting  picture — which  is  never  at  any  moment  any 
other  matter  than  the  Pawnbroker's  Shop,  To  the  illus- 
tration of  this  one  end  all  the  gToitpmgr  and  JiUmgt  is  of 
the  painting  are  rendered  subservient — and  when  imr 
eyes  are  taken  from  the  canvass,  we  remember  the  per- 
sonages of  the  sketch  not  at  all  as  independent  exist- 
ences, but  as  essentials  of  the  one  subject  we  have  ivil- 
nessed-^as  a  part  and  portion  of  the  Pmffnbroker*t  ShcfL 
So  perfect,  and  never-to-be-forgotten  a  picture  cannot 
be  brought  about  by  any  sucli  trumpery  exertion,  or  still 
more  trumpery  talent,  as  we  find  employed  in  the  inef- 
fective daubing  of  Colonel  Stone.  The  scrstchings  iif 
a  schoolboy  with  a  slate-pencil  on  a  slate  might  as  weJl 
be  compared  to  the  groupings  of  Buonarotti 

We  conclude  by  strongly  recommending  the  Sketches 
of  Boz  to  the  attention  of  American  readers,  and  by 
copying  the  whole  of  his  article  on  Gin  Shop& 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  difierrrt 
trades  appear  to  partake  of  the  disease  u>  which  ele- 
phants and  dogs  are  especially  liable  ;  and  to  run  s!a>i, 
staring,  raving  mad,  periodically.  The  great  distinction 
between  the  animals  and  the  trades  is,  that  the  fcrmer 
run  mad  with  a  certain  degree  of  prnpriely — they  sre 
very  regular  in  their  irregularities.  If  on  know  the  pe- 
riod at  which  the  emergency  will  arise,  and  proride 
against  it  accordingly.  If  an  elephant  run  mad,  you  are 
all  ready  for  him — kill  or  cure — pills  or  bullets— -cakwel 
in  conserve  of  roses,  or  lead  in  a  musket  barrel.  If* 
dog  happen  to  look  unpleasantly  warm  in  the  suminef 
months,  and  to  trot  about  the  shady  side  of  the  streets 
with  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  tongue  hanging  out  of  K:s 
mouth,  a  thick  leather  muzzle,  which  has  been  previ- 
ously prepared  in  compliance  with  the  thoughiful  in- 
junction of  the  Legislature,  is  instantly  clspped  oter 
his  head,  by  way  of  making  him  cooler,  and  he  either 
looks  remarkabl)[  unhappy  for  the  next  six  weeks,  or 
becomes  legally  insane,  and  goes  mad,  as  it  were,  by 
act  of  Parliament  But  these  trades  are  as  ecccn'rx 
as  comets ;  nay,  worse ;  for  no  one  can  calculate  on  the 
recurrence  of  the  strange  appearances  which  betoken 
the  disease :  moreover,  the  conta<*ion  is  general,  and  iht 
quickness  with  which  it  difiuses  itself  almost  incrrdibk. 

We  will  cite  two  or  three  cases  in  iUustratioo  of  our 
meaning.  Six  or  eight  yea  re  ago  the  epidemic  bccan 
to  display  itself  among  the  linen-drapers  and  haber- 
dashers The  primary  symptoms  were,  an  inordinate 
love  of  plate-glass,  and  a  passion   for  gas-lights  nnd 
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gilding.  The  diaeasa  ^raduall/  progressed,  and  at  last 
auained  a  fetrfol  height  Cluiet,  dusty  old  shops,  in 
diferenl  parui  of  town,  were  pulled  down ;  spacious 
premises,  with  stuccoed  fionto  and  gold  letters,  were 
erected  instead ;  floors  were  covered  with  Turkey  car- 
pels, roofs  supported  by  massive  pillars,  doors  knocked 
into  windows,  a  dozen  squares  of  glass  into  one,  one 
shopman  inlo  a  dozen, — and  -there  is  no  knowing  what 
would  have  be^n  done,  if  it  had  not  been  fortunately 
d  NTorered,  just  in  time,  that  the  Commissioners  of 
Bjnkrupts  were  as  competent  to  decide  such  cases  as 
die  Commissioners  of  Lunacy,  and  that  a  little  confine- 
ment and  gentle  exammation  did  wonders.  The  disease 
abated;  it  died  away  ;  and  a  year  or  two  of  compara- 
tive tranquillity  ensued.  Suddenly  it  burst  out  aj^ain 
anting  the  chemists ;  the  symptoms  were  the  same, 
With  the  addition  of  a  strong  desire  to  stick  the  royal 
arms  orcr  the  shop-door,  and  a  great  rage  for  mahogany. 
Tarnish,  and  expensive  floor-cloth :  then  the  hosiers 
vere  infected,  and  began  to  pull  down  their  shop-fronts 
villi  frantic  recklessness.  Tne  mania  again  died  away, 
aid  the  public  began  to  congratulate  tnetnselves  upon 
i(«  entire  disappearance,  when  it  burst  forth  with  ten- 
fVd  violence  among  the  publicans  and  keepers  of  "wine 
Tdulis."  From  that  moment  it  has  spread  among  them 
»iih  unprecedented  rapidity,  exhibiting  a  concatena- 
tion of  all  the  previous  symptoms ;  and  onward  it  has 
r<i:»hed  to  every  part  of  town,  knocking  down  all  the 
Old  public-bouses,  and  depositing  splendid  mansions, 
stone  bdlustrade%  rosewood  fittings,  immense  lamps, 
and  illuminated  clocks,  at  the  comer  of  every  street 

The  extensive  scale  on  which  these  places  are  estab- 
lished, and  the  ottentatious  manner  in  which  the  busi- 
oess  of  even  the  smallest  among  them  is  divided  into 
branchea,  is  nnost  amusing^  A  handsome  plate  of  ground 
glass  in  one  door  directs  you  **To  the  Counting-house;" 
another  to  the  "Bottle  Department;"  a  third,  to  the 
•* Wholesale  Department;'*  a  fourth,  to  "The  Wine 
Promenade,"  and  so  forth,  until  we  are  in  daily  expec- 
tAiion  of  meeting  with  a  "Brandy  Bell,*' or  a  "Whiskey 
E'trance."  Then  ingenuity  is  exhausted  in  devising 
auraciire  titles  for  (he  different  descriptions  of  gin;  and 
the  dram-drinking  portion  of  the  community,  as  they 
g^ze  upon  the  gigantic  white  and  black  announcements, 
whKh  are  only  to  be  equalled  in  size  by  the  figures  be- 
R«aih  them,  are  left  in  a  state  of  pleasing  hesitation 
betnccn  "The  Cream  of  the  Valley,"  "The  Out  and 
pC'TheNo  Mistake,"  "The  Good  for  Mixing," 
'*Tnf  real  knock-«ne-down,*^  "The  celebrated  Butter 
^  ^"  "The  regular  Flare-up,"  and  a  dozen  otherequal- 
•V  inviiins^and  wholesome  liqueurs.  Although  places  of 
tnn  description  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  second  street, 
^^*y  are  invariably  numerous  and  splendid  in  precise 
prnWiion  to  the  dirt  and  poverty  of  the  surrounding 
n«Uhborbood.  The  gin-shops  in  and  near  Drury-lane, 
Holbom,  St.  Giles',  Covcnt  Garden,  and  Clare-market, 
»rc  the  handvmest  in  London — there  is  more  filth  and 
•q'n'id  misery  near  those  great  thorough-fares  than  in 
■rv  piriof  this  mighty  city. 

\Ve  will  endeavor  to  sketch  the  bar  of  a  large  gin-shop, 

ud  ill  ordinary  customers,  for  the  edification  of  such  of 

Mr  readers  as  may  not  have  had  opportunities  of  ob- 

■e'rin»  ^uch  scenes  ;  and  on  the  chance  of  finding  one 

•HI  s'liird  to  our  purpose,  we  will  make  for  Drurylane, 

w^'i^h  the  narrow  streets  and  dirty  courts  which  di- 

fid*:  u  frorn  Oxford<*street,  and  that  classical  spot  ad- 

!«■  in?  the  brewery  at  the  bottom  of  Tottenham-court- 

Jjd,  best  known  to  the  initiated  as  the  "  Rookery." 

The  fiiihy  and  miserable  appearance  of  this  part  of 

wi- don  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  those  (and  there  are 

fcny  such)  who  have  not  witnessed  \U     Wretched 

»««es,  with  broken  windows  patched  with  rags  and 

ptf'^r,  every  room  let  out  to  a  different  family,  and  in 

l*rv  instances  to  two,  or  even  three ;  fruit  and  "  sweet 

putT*'  m.inufacturer8  in  the  cellars ;  barbers  and  red- 

jjfnn^ venders  in  the  front  parlors;  cobblers  in  the 

■'k ;  a  bird-fancier  in  the  fint  floor,  three  families  on 

«  v.cond;  starvation  in  the  attics;  Irishmen  in  the 


passage ;  a  "musician"  in  the  front  kitchen, and  a  char- 
woman and  five  hungry  children  in  the  back  one — ^filth 
every  where— a  gutter  before  the  houses  and  a  draiA 
behind  them — clothes  drying  at  the  windows,  slops 
emptying  from  the  ditto ;  girls  of  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
with  matted  hair,  walking  about  bare-footed,  and  in  old 
white  great  coats,  almost  their  ont^  covering;  boys  of 
all  ages,  in  coats  of  all  sizes,  and  no  coats  at  all ;  men 
and  w^omen,  in  every  variety  of  scanty  and  dirty  appa- 
rel, lounging  about,  scolding,  drinking,  smoking,  squab- 
blins:,  fighting,  and  swearing. 

You  turn  the  comer.  What  ir  change  I  All  is  light 
and  brilliancy.  The  hum  of  many  voices  issues  from 
that  splendid  gin-shop  which  forms  the  commencement 
of  the  two  streets  opposite ;  and  the  gay  building  with 
the  fantastically  ornamented  parapet,  the  illuminated 
clock,  the  plate-glass  windows  surrounded  by  stucco 
rosetts,  and  its  profusion  of  gaslighu  in  richly  gilt 
burners,  is  perfectly  dazzling  when  contrasted  with  the 
darkness  and  dirt  we  have  just  lefL  The  interior  is 
even  gayer  than  the  exterior.  A  bar  of  French-polished 
mahogany,  elegantly  carved,  extends  the  whole  width 
of  the  place ;  and  there  are  two  side-aisles  of  great 
casks,  painted  green  and  gold,  inclosed  within  a  light 
brass  rail,  and  Iwaring  such  inscriptions  as  "Old  Tom, 
549 :"  "Young Tom,  360;"  "Samson,  1421."  Behind 
the  oar  is  a  lofty  and  spacious  saloon,  full  of  the  same 
enticing  vessels,  witli  a  gallery  running  round  it,  equally 
well  furnished.  On  the  counter,  in  addition  to  \hfi  usual 
spirit  apparatus,  are  two  or  three  little  baskets  of  cakes 
and  biscuits,  which  are  carefully  secured  at  the  top  with 
wicker-work,  to  prevent  their  contents  being  unlawfully 
abstracted.  Behind  it  are  two  showily-dressed  damsels 
with  large  necklaces,  dispensing  the  spirits  and  "com- 
pounds.** They  are  assisted  by  the  ostensible  pro- 
prietor of  the  concern,  a  stout,  coarse  fellow  in  a^ur 
cap,  put  on  very  much  on  one  side  to  give  him  a  know- 
ing air,  and  display  his  sandy  whiskers  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Look  at  the  groups  of  customers,  and  observe  the 
difl^erent  air  with  which  they  call  for  what  they  want, 
ns  they  are  more  or  less  struck  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
establishment.  The  two  old  washerwomen,  who  are 
seated  on  the  little  bench  to  the  left  of  the  bar,  are  rather 
overcome  by  the  head-dresses,  and  haughty  demeanor 
of  the  young  ladies  who  officiate;  and  receive  their  half 
quartern  of  fjin-and-peppermint  with  considerable  defe- 
rence, prefacing  a  request  for  "one  of  them  soft  biscuits,*' 
with  a  "Just  be  good  enough,  n»a*am,"  &c  They  are 
quite  astonished  at  the  impudent  air  of  the  young  fellow 
in  (he  brown  coat  and  white  buttons,  who,  ushering  in 
his  two  companions,  nnd  walking  up  to  the  bar  in  as 
careless  a  manner  as  if  he  had  been  used  to  green  and 
gold  ornaments  all  his  life,  winks'at  one  of  the  young 
ladies  with  singular  coolness,  and  calls  for  a  "kervorten 
and  a  three- out-glass,"  just  as  if  the  place  were  his  own. 
"Gin  for  yru,  sir,"  Bays  the  young  lady  when  she  has 
drawn  it.  carefully  looking  every  way  but  the  right  one 
to  show  that  the  wink  had  no  effect  upon  her.  "For 
me,  Mary,  my  dear,"  replies  the  gentleman  in  brown, 
"My  name  an*t  Mary  as  it  happens,"  says  the  young 
girl,  in  a  most  insinuating  manner,  as  she  delivers  the 
change.  "  Veil,  if  it  an't,  it  ought  to  be,"  responds  the 
irresistible  one ;  "all  the  Marys  as  ever  I  see  was  hand- 
some gals."  Here  the  young  lady,  not  precisely  re- 
membering how  blushes  are  managed  in  such  cases, 
abruptly  ends  the  flirtation  by  addressing  the  female  in 
the  faded  feathers  who  had  just  entered,  and  who,  after 
stating  explicitly,  to  prevent  any  subsequent  misunder- 
standing that  "  this  gentleman"  pays,  calls  for  "a  glass 
of  port^wine  and  a  bit  of  sugar,"  the  drinking  which, 
and  sipping  another,  accompanied  by  sundry  whisper- 
ings to  her  companion,  and  no  small  quantity'of  gig- 
gling, occupies  a  considerable  time. 

Observe  tlie  group  on  the  other  side :  those  two  old 
men  who  came  in  "just  to  have  a  dram,"  finished  their 
third  miartern  a  few  seconds  ago;  they  have  made 
themselves  orying  drunk,  and  the  fat,  comfortable  look- 
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ing  elderly  women,  who  had  " « '  glass  oY  rum*«ni6*' 
each,  hnving  chimed  ia  with  their  coropjaints  on  tlie 
Hardness  of  the  times,  one  of  the  women  has  agreed  to 
stand  a  glass  round,  jocvtarly  observing  that  ^' grief 
never  mended  no  broken  bones,  and  as  good  peopie*s 
wery  scurce,  what  i  says  is,  make  the  most  on  'em, 
and  that's  all  about^it ;"  a  sentiment  which  appears  to 
afTord  unlimited  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  nothing 
to  pay. 

It  is  growing  late,  and  the  throng  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  have  been  constantly  going  in  and  out, 
dwindles  down  to  iwp  or  three  occasionar  siragglersg^ 
cold  wretc^d-looking  creatures,  in  the  last  stage  of 
emaciation  and  disease.  The  knot  of  Irish  Laburera  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  place,  who  have  been  alternately 
shaking  hands  with,  and  threatening  the  life  of,  each 
other  for  the  lost  bouf\  become  furious  in  their  disputes; 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  silatioe  one  man,  who  is 
particularly  anxious  to  adjust  the  diiference,  they  resort 
to  tlte  infallible  expedient  of  knocking  him  down  and 
jumping  on  him  afterwards.  Out  rush  tlie  man  in  the 
fur  cap,  \ind  the  pot-boy :  a  scene  of  riot  and  confusion 
ensues ;  half'  the  Irishmen  get  shut  out,  and  the  other 
half  get  shut  in:  t)ie  pot-boy  is  knocked  in  among  the 
tubs  in  \w  time;  the  landlord  hits  every  body,  and 
every  body  hits  the  landlord  ;  the  bai^ maids  scream ; 
in  come  the  ponce,  and  the  rest  is  a  confused  mixture  of 
arms,  fe;?s,  staves,  torn  cofits,  shouting  and  struggling. 
Some  oi  the  pnrty  are  bf>rne  off  to  the  station*house, 
atK)  the  remainder  stink  home  to  beat  their  wives  for 
complaining,  and  kick  the  children  for  daring  to  be 
hungry. 

We  have  sketched  this  subject  very  lightly,  not  only 
because  our  limits  compel  us  to  do  so,  but  because,  if  tt 
were  pursued  further,  it  wouid  be  painful  and  repulsive. 
Well-disposed  gentlemen  and  charitable  ladies  would 
alike  turn  with  coldness  and  disgust  from  a  description 
of  the  drunken,  besotted  men,  and  wretched,  broken* 
down,  miserable  women^  who  form  no  inaonsiderable 
portion  of  the  frequenters  of  these  haunts ;  forgetting, 
in  the  pleasant  consciousness  of  their  own  high  recti- 
tude, the  poverty  of  the  one,  and  the  temptation  of  the 
other.  Gin-drinking  k  a  great  vice  in  England,  but 
-poverty  is  a  greater ;  and  until  you  can  cure  it,  or  per- 
suade &  half-famished  wretch  not  to  seek  relief  in  the 
temporary  oblivion  of  his  own  misery,  with  the  pittance 
which,  divided  among  his  family,  would  just  furnish  a 
morsel  of  bread  for  each,  gin-shops  will  increase  in 
number  and  splendor.  If  Temperance  Societies  could 
augs^est  an  antidote  against  hunger  and  distress,  or  es- 
tablish dtRpencaries  for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of 
bottles  of  Lethe- water,  gfn-palaces  would  be  numbered 
among  the  things  that  were.  Until  then,  their  decrease 
may  be  deepaimi  oit 


FLORA  AND  THAUA. 

fTora  and  TTuAia;  or  Oems  of  Howen  and  Poetnf: 
being  an  Mphabetical  Arrangement  of  Flowers^  MoUh  appro' 
priole  Poetical  IUustration$f  embeUithedwUk  Colored  PUUee. 
Bff  a  Xrody.  To  which  U  added  a  Botameal  Descripiion  of 
the  various  parts  of  a  JToioer,  and  the  Dial  of  Flowers, 
Philadelphia :  Carey,  Lea^  and  Blanchard, 

This  is  a  very  pretty  and  very  convenient  voluoqi^ 
oa  a  subject  which,  since  the  world  began,  has  never 
failed  to  excite  (yiriosiiy  and  sympathy  in  all  who  have 
a  proper  sense  of  the  beautifuL  It  contains  240  pages, 
and  84  finely  colored  engravings,  which  give  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  ofiginal  plants.  These  engravings  are  the  Meadow 
Anenume — the  Harebell — the  Christmas  Rose — the  DoA- 
Ua — the  Evening  Primrose — the  Fox^  Glove — the  Helio' 
trope — the  Purple  Iris — the  Jastnint^th^  King-  Ci^p^-the 
Lavender — the  Jlfacreen-^the  AWvimik — the  OrcAu-^ 


the  dove  Piliil^— the  QicMce^the  Provence  RtM—th^ 
So(om«ii's  Scof^the  rosacea— the  Beesr  B^vy— the  fiskl 
Pansy^-ihe  WaU-Flower^-Ost  YeUow  ffater-Jleg^ond 
the  Zedoary,  The  bulk  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with 
poetical  illustrations  exceedingly  wejl  selected.  We 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  poem  in  the  book 
which  may  not  be  considered  above  mediocrity-Hnar.y 
are  exquisite.  The  Botanical  description  ^  ^  tarieui 
parts  of  a  Flower,  is  well  conceived — brief,  properly 
arranged,  and  sufficiently  comprehensive.  The  Dial 
qf  Flowers^  will  be  especially  admired  by  all  our  f^ir 
readers.  The  following  extract  from  psge  *2S7,  will 
given  an  Mea  of  the  nature  of  this  Dial — the  m&noer  of 
composing  which,  is  embraced  entire,  in  the  fomi  of  \ 
Table,  on  page  229. 

• 

These  properties  of  flowers,  and  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  many  at  particular  times  of  thettay,  led  to 
the  idea  of  pisnting  them' in  such  a  manner  as  to  irtdi- 
cate  the  succession  of  the  hours,  and  to  make  theca 
supply  the  place  of  a  watch  or  clock.  Those  who  are 
disposed  to  try  the  expernnent,  may  easily  coiTi{)>i!C 
such  a  dial  by  consulting  the  following  Table,  compre- 
hending the  hours  between  three  in  3»e  raomirf:  ano 
eight  in  the  evening.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  w 
insure  the  accurate  going  of  such  a  dial,  because  ilie 
temperature,  the  dryness,  and  the  dampness  of  the  air 
have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  opening  and  sLm- 
ting  of  flowers. 

We  copy  from  the  Bcria  and  rWta  the  ibllowiog 
anonymous  Unea. 

Alas !  on  thy  forsaken  stem 

My  heart  shall  long  recline^ 
And  mourp  the  transitory  gem. 

And  make  the  story  mine ! 
So  on  my  joyless  winter  hour 
Has  oped  some  fair  and  fragrant  flower, 

With  smile  as  soft  as  thine. 

like  thee  the  vision  came  and  went, 

Like  thee  it  bloomed  and  fetl ; 
In  momentary  pity  sent. 

Of  fairy  climes  to  tell : 
So  frail  its  form,  so  short  its  stay. 
That  nought  the  lingering  he^rt  ooold  say, 

But  hail^  and  fare  thee  weH! 


We  are  sorry  to  perceive  that  our  friends  of  tbc 
"  SoutKem  Literary  JoumaT*  ar^  diapoeed  to  onile  viiii 
the  **Knickerboeker»  and  "AWe  YorkJSirrvr"  io  covert, 
and  therefi>re  unmanly,  thrusts  at  the  **.Ve*fni^<r/' 
It  is  natural  that  these  twp^'  Jptirnals  (who  reTu^ed  is 
exchange  with  us  from  the  first)  should  feel  \ht^ 
selves  aggrieved  at  oar  success,  and  we  ovn  tbat, 
bearing  them  no  very  good  wiil,  we  care  liuk  «hflt 
injury  they  do  themselves  in  the  public  estimation  if 
suffering  their  mortification  to  become  appareoL  Bot 
we  are  embarked  in  the  cause  of  Southern  Literatore, 
and  (with  perfect  amity  to  all  sections)  wish  to  cUu> 
especially  as  a  friend  and  co-operator,  every  Seidhen 
^tfumal.  We  repeat,  therefore,  thaf  we  are  griefed  w 
see  a  dispnsition  of  hostility,  entirely  unprovoked,  !»• 
nifested  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Whittaker.  Ee  sh^M 
reflect,  that  while  we  ouraelvea  cannot  for  a  norient 
believe  him  otherwise  than  perfectly  opri«fa(  and  iii>* 
r.ere  in  his  animadversions  upon  our  Mfl||siim,  stil 
there  is  hardly  one  individual  in  nioety-nioe  vbo  «i^ 
not  attribute  every  ill  word  he  says  of  us  to  the  ifi^u* 
gations  of  jeolousy. 
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MSS.  OF  JOHN  RANDOLPH. 

[We  have  obtained,  after  much  difficulty,  from  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  late  John  Randolph  of  Roanokei 
the  MSS.  of  the  anneied  Letitn^  and  are  permitted  to 
pabliah  them  in  the  Messenger.  We  Ignowour  readers 
will  receive  them  with  interesL  They  throw  much 
norei  light  on  the  character  of  a  man  whose  genius, 
however  great,  has  been  mostly  an  enigma,  and  show 
his  Tiews  on  the  most  interesting  of  subjects  in  the 


bornly  held  out,  for  more  than  a  Trojan  siege,  against 
the  goodness  and  mercy  of  my  Creator.  Yes — Troy 
town  did  not  so  long  and  so  obstinately  resist  the  con- 
federated Greeks.  But  what  is  the  wrath  of  the  swifts 
footed  Achilles  to  the  wrath  of  God?  and  what  his 
speed  to  the  vengeance  of  Heaven?  and  what  are  these 
even,  to  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  thou  son  of  David?  I 
had  often  asked,  but  it  was  not  with  sufficient  humility; 
or,  perhaps,  ifie'ihe  Canaanitish  woman,  God  saw  fit 
to  try  me.  y  sought,  but  not  with  sufficient  diligence — 
at  last,  deserted  in  my  utmost  need,  (not  indeed  like 


maiuriiy  of  his  life  and  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation.]    «^  »«"»  "«^"«"  j"  "•/  """""  "''^",  v"""  '""«=«"  V''' 

fDanus,  great  and  good — for  I  could  eommana  service, 

such  as  we  too  oflen  pay  to  God — lip  service  and  eye 


LETTER  L 

As  wen  as  very  bad  implements  and  worse  eyes  will 

permit  me  to  do  it  by  candlelight,  I  will  endeavor  to 

make  some  return  to  your  kind  letter,  which  I  received, 

not  by  Cluashee,  but  the  mail.    I  also  got "»  short  note 

by  him,  for  which  I  thank  you. 

****** 

♦  *«**« 

*  ***** 

And  DOW,  my  dear  friend,  one  word  in  your  ear — ^in 
the  porehes  of  thine  ear.  With  Archimedes  I  may  cry 
*E<fD«c  Why,  what  have  yon  found — the  philbso- 
pber's  stone  7  No— something  better  than  that  Gyges' 
ring  ?  No.  A  substitute  for  bank  paper  ?  No.  The 
elixir  vitsB  then?  It  is;  bat  it  is  the  elijtir  of  eternal 
life.  It  is  that  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing, and  whieh  is  no  more  to  be  conceived  of  by 
the  natural  heart,  than  poor  St.  George*  can  be  made 
to  feel  and  taste  the  difference  between  the  Italian  and 
German  music  It  is  a  miracle,  of  which  the  person 
npon  whom  it  is  wrought  alone  is  conscious — as  he  is 
conscious  of  any  other  feeling — e.  g.  whether  the  friend- 
•hip  he  professes  lor  A  or  B  be  a  real  sentiment  of  his 
heart,  or  simulated  to  serve  a  turn. 

God,  my  dear  friend,  hath  visited  me  in  my  desola- 
tion; in  the  boars  of  darkness,  of  sickness,  and  of  sor- 
row: of  that  worst  of  all  sickness,  sickness  of  the  heart, 
for  which  neither  wealth  nor  power  can  find  or  afford 
a  core.  May  yon,  my  dear  friend,  find  it,  where  alone 
it  is  to  be  found !  in  the  sacred  volume^in  the  word 
of  God,  whose  power  surpasseth  all  that  human  imagi- 
nstion  (unassisted  by  his  grace)  can  conceive.  I  am 
BOW,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  supplied  with  a  motive 
of  action  that  never  can  mislead  me^the  love  of  God 
and  my  neighbor— because  I  love  God.  All  other  mo- 
tives I  fed,  by  my  own  sad  experience,  in  my  own 
penon,  as  well  as  in  that  of  numerous  ** friends/*  (so 
Called)  to  be  utterly  worthless.  God  hath  at  last  given 
ne  courage  to  eonfisas  him  before  men.  Once  I  hated 
mankind— bitterly  hated  them— but  loved  (like  that 
wretched  nan  Swift)  "John  or  Thomas.'»  Now,  my 
regard  for  individuals  is  not  lessened,  but  my  love  for 
the  race  exalted  almost  to  a  level  with  that  of  my 
A<M^*— I  am  obliged  to  use  the  word.  I  pretend  ]lo  no 
■odden  conversion,  or  new  or  great  lights.  I  have  stub- 

*  His  nephew,  who  is  deaf  and  dumb. 


service,)  desolate  and  abandoned  by  ali  that  had  given 
me  reason  to  think  they  had  any  respect  and  afiection 
for  me,  I  knocked  with  all  my  might.  I  ilsked  for  the 
crumbs  that  otherwise  might  be  swept  out  to  the  dogs, 
and  it  was  opened  to  me,  the  full  and  abundant  treasury 
of  his  grace.  When  this  happened  I  cannot  tell.  It  has 
broken  upon  me  like  the  dawn  1  see  every  morning, 
insensibty  changing  darkness  into  lighL  My  slavish 
fears  of  punishment,  which  I  always  knew  to  be  sinful, 
but  would  not  put  off,  are  converted  into  an  humble 
hope  of  a  seat,  even  if  it  be  the  lowest,  in  the  courts  of 
God.  Yes,  at  last  I  am  happy — as  happy  as  man  can 
be.  Should  it  please  God  to  continue  his  favor  to  me, 
you  will  see  it — ^not  only  on  my  lips,  bat  in  my  life. 
Should  he  withdraw  it,  as  assuredly  he  will,  unless 
with  his  assistance  I  humbly  endeavor  by  prayer  and 
self-denial,  and  doing  of  his  word  as  well  as  hearing  it, 
to  obtain  its  continuance,  fitme  will  only  be  the  deefwr 
damnation.  Of  this  danger  I  am  sensible,  but  not  aii^d. 
I  mean  slavishly  afraid.  He  that  hath  not  quenched 
the  smoking  flax,  who  has  snatched  me  as  a  brand  from 
the  burning,  will  not,  I  humbly  yet  firmly  trust,  cast 
me  back  into  the  furnace.  I  now  know  the  meaning  of 
words  that  before  I  repeated,  but  did  not  comprehend. 
I  am  no  Burley  of  Balfour,  but  1  have  been,  as  I  thought, 
on  die  very  verge  and  brink  of  his  disease ;  but  I  prayed 
to  drod  to  save  me,  an^  not  to  sufifer  me  to  fall  a  prey 
to  the  arts  and  wiles  of  Satan,  at  the  very  moment  I 
was  seeking  his  reconcilemenL 

I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus,  but  speak  the 
words  of  truth  and  soberness,  I  have  thrown  myself, 
reeking  with  sin,  on  the  mercy  of  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ  his  blessed  Son  and  our  (yes,  my  friend,  €ur) 
precious  Redeemer;  and  I  have  assurance  as  strong  as 
that  I  now  owe  nothing  to  your  Bank,  that  the  debt  is 
paid — and  now  I  love  God,  and  with  reason.  I  once 
hated  him,  and  with  reason  too,  for  I  knew  not  Christ. 
The  only  cause  why  I  should  love  God  is  his  goodness 
and  mercy  to  me  through  Ckrist.  3ut  for  this,  the  lion 
and  the  sea-serpent  would  not  be  more  appalling  to  my 
imaginatioo,  than  a  being  of  tremendous  and  indefinite 
power,  who  made  me  what  I  am — who  wanted  either 
the  will  or  the  ability  to  prevent  the  existence  of  evil, 
and  punishes  what  is  inevitable.  This  is  not  a  God, 
but  a  Devil,  and  all  unbelievers  in  God  tremble  and 
believe  in  this  Devil  that  they  worship — such  worship 
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as  it  is,  in  his  place.  I  have  been  looking  over  sooie  of 
my  marginal  pendtled  notes  on  Gibbon,  and  nibbing 
them  out  I  had  thought  to  bum  the  book;  but  the 
Gtuarterly  Review  and  Professor  Porson  have  furnished 
the  antidote  to  his  poison,  whether  in  the  shape  of  infi- 
delity or  obscenity.  See  Review  of  Gibbon^s  posthu- 
mous works* 

Chains  are  the  portion  of  revolted  man, 
Btripea  aod  a  dungeon :  and  hif  body  serves 
Tho  triple  purpose.    In  that  sickly,  foal , 
Opprobrious  residence  he  finds  them  alL 

Cewpet*»  Tuk. 

God  hath  called  me  to  come  out  from  among  them — 
worshippers  of  Mammon  or  of  "Moloch-homicide," 
or  "  Chemos,  the  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  son,"  "Peor 
his  other  name:*' 

"  Lust  hard  by  Hate," 

and  I  will  come,  so  help  me  God !  j 

Is  it  madness  to  prefer  your  new  house  in  fee  simple, 
to  a  clay  cottage,  of  which  I  am  tenant  at  will,  and  may 
be  turned  out  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  even  without 
it,  and  out  of  which  /  knew  I  must  be  turned  in  a  few 
years  certainly  ? 

It  is  now  midnight  May  God  watch  over  our  sleep- 
over  our  helpless,  naked  condition,  and  protect  us  as 
welt  from  the  insect  that  carries  death  in  his  sting,  as 
from  the  more  feared  but  not  so  obvious  dangers  with 
which  life  is  beset ;  and  if  he  should  come  this  night 
(as  come  he  will)  like  a  thief,  may  we  be  ready  to  stand 
in  his  presence  and  plead  not  our  merits,  but  his  stripes, 

by  whom  we  are  made  whole. 

J.  R.  of  R. 

p.  8.  1  was  not  aware  of  the  lengtli  to  which  my 
sermon  would  extend.  Let  me  entreat  you  again  to 
read  Milton  and  Cow  per.  They  prejmred  me  for  the 
"  Sampson"  (as  Rush  would  say)  among  the  medicines 
for  the  soul. 

Roanoke,  Jhtgutt  t5, 1818. 

LETTER  11. 

Mt  Good  Friknd— I  am  sorry  that  Gluashee  should 
intrude  upon  you  unreasonably.  The  old  man,  I  sup- 
pose, knows  the  pleasure  I  take  in  your  letters,  and 
therefore  feels  anxious  to  procure  his  master  the  gratifi- 
cation. I  cannot,  however,  express  sorrow^  for  I  do 
not  feel  it,  at  the  impression  which  you  tell  me  my  last 
letter  made  upon  you.  May  it  lead  to  the  same  happy 
consequences  that  I  have  experienced,  which  I  now  feel 
in  that  sunshine  of  the  heart,  which  the  peace  of  God, 
that  passeth  all  understanding,  alone  can  bestow. 

Your  imputing  such  sentiments  to  a  heated  imagina- 
tion, does  not  surprise  me,  who  have  been  bred  in  the 
school  of  Hobbes,  and  Bayle,  and  Shaftesbury,  and 
Bolingbroke,  and  Hume,  and  Voltaire,  and  Gibbon ; 
who  have  cultivated  the  sceptical  philosophy  from  my 
vain-glorious  boyhood — ^I  might  almost  say  childhood ; 
and  who  have  felt  all  that  unutterable  disgust  which 
hypocrisy,  and  cant,  and  fanaticism,  never  fail  to 
excite  in  men  of  education  and  refinement ,  superadded 
to  our  natural  repugnance  to  Christianity.  I  am  not, 
even  now,  insensible  to  tliis  impression ;  but  as  the 
excesses  of  her  friends  (real  or  pretended)  can  never 
alienate  the  votary  of  liberty  from  a  free  form  of  go- 
vernmenty  and  enlist  him  under  the  banners  of  despo- 


tism, so  neither  can  the  cant  of  fanaticism,  or  hypo- 
crisy, or  of  both-^for  so  far  from  being  iocompauble, 
they  are  generally  found  united  in  the  same  chiracier, 
(may  God  ia  his  mercy  preserve  and  defend  as  from 
both !)  disgust  the  pious  with  true  religioo. 

Mine  hasj^een  no  sudden  change  of  opinioQ.  I  can 
refer  to  a  record  showing,  on  my  part,  a  desire  of  more 
than  nine  years  standing  to  partake  of  the  aacrameot 
of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  although,  for  two  and  twenty 
years  preceding,  my  feet  had  never  crossed  the  thresb- 
hold  of  the  house  of  prayer.  This  desire  I  vas  r^ 
strained  from  indulging,  by  the  fear  of  eating  and 
drinking  unrighteously ;  and  although  thst  fear  bath 
been  cast  out  by  perfect  love,  I  have  never  yet  §one  to 
the  altar— neither  have  I  been  present  at  the  perfom- 
ance  of  divine  service,  unless  indeed  I  may  so  call  my 
reading  tlie  Liturgy  of  our  Church  and  some  chapters  of 
the  Bible  to  my  poor  negroes  on  SundaySi  Such  pas- 
sages as  I  think  require  it,  and  which  I  feel  competeni 
to  explain,  I  comment  upon,  enforcing  as  &r  as  possi- 
ble, and  dwelling  upon  those  texts  especially  that  enjoin 
the  indispensable  accompaniment  of  a  good  life  as  the 
touchstone  of  the  true  faith.  The  sermon  from  the 
mount,  and  the  Evangelists  generally— the  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  chap,  vi,— the  general  Epistle  of 
James,  and  the  first  Epistle  of  John— these  are  ttj 
chief  texts. 

The  consummation  of  my  eonserrion— I  use  the  word 
in  its  strictest  sense — is  owing  to  a  variety  of  causey 
but  chiefly  to  the  conviction,  unwillingly  forced  upoi 
me,  that  the  very  few  friends  which  an  onprosperooi 
life  (the  fruit  of  an  ungovernable  temper)  bad  left  me, 
were  daily  losing  their  hold  upon  me  in  a  firmer  gia^p 
of  ambition,  avarice,  or  kensoality.  1  am  not  sore  that 
to  complete  the  anti-climax,  avarice  should  not  hare 
been  last ;  for  although,  in  some  of  its  efiiKta,debBadi- 
ery  be  more  disgusting  than  avarice,  yet  as  it  reganii 
the  unhappy  victim,  this  last  is  mora  to  be  dreaded. 
Dissipation,  as  well  as  power  or  prosperity,bardeBstbe 
heart,  but  avarice  deadens  it  to  every  feeling  bat  the 
th  irst  for  riches.  Avarice  alone  could  have  prodnced  the 
slave  trade.  Avarice  alone  can  drive,  as  it  does  dnre, 
this  infernal  traffic,  and  the  wretched  victims  of  it,  14« 
so  many  post-horses  whipped  to  death  in  a  mail-eoaeh. 
Ambition  has  its  cover-sluts,  in  the  pride,  pomp,  asd 
circumstance  of  glorious  war ;  but  where  are  the  tro- 
pliies  of  avarice  ?  The  handcufi;  the  manacK  and  the 
blood-stained  cowhide !  What  man  is  worse  reedwd  ia 
society  for  being  a  hard  master  7  Who  denies  the  hand 
of  a  sister  or  daughter  to  such  monsters  f— nay,  they 
have  even  appeared  in  '*  the  abused  shape  of  the  rilest 
of  women."  I  say  nothing  of  India,  or  Amboyna-of 
Cortes,  or  Pizarro. 

When  I  was  last  in  your  town  I  was  inexpre«iNT 
shocked,  (and  perhaps  I  am  partly  indebted  to  the  cff- 
cumstance  for  accelerating  my  emancipation,)  to  hear, 
on  the  threshold  of  the  temple  of  the  least  erect  of  aU 
the  spiriu  that  fell  from  Heaven,  these  words  spoken: 

« I  don't  want  the  Holy  Ghost  (I  shudder  whfle  I 
write,)  or  any  other  spirit  in  me.  If  these  doctrines 
are  true,  [St.  PauPs]  there  was  no  need  for  Wesley 
and  Whitfield  to  have  separated  from  the  church.  The 
Methodisu  are  right,  and  the  Church  wrong.  I  ^' 
to  see  the  old  church,"  &c  «tc— that  is,  such  as  this 
diocese  was  under  Bishop  Terrie*,  when  w'wfMm 
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and  bvck-paisons  were  sent  oat  to  preach  "  a  dry 
clatter  of  morality,"  and  not  the  word  of  God,  for 
sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco.  When  I  speak  of 
mnHl^  jt  is  not  as  condemning  iL  Religion  inclades 
it,  bat  much  more.  Day  is  now  breaking,  and  I  shall 
extinguish  my  candles,  which  are  better  than  no  light 
—or  if  I  do  not,  in  the  presence  of  the  powerful  king 
of  day  they  will  be  noticed  only  by  the  dirt  and  ill- 
BTur  that  betray  all  human  oontrirances—the  taint 
of  humanity.  Morality  is  to  the  Qospel  not  even  as  a 
farthing  rush-light  to  the  blessed  sun. 

By  the  way,  this  term  Methodist  in  religion  is  of  Tast 
compass  and  efiect — ^like  Tory  in  politics— or  JlrisiocnUe 
in  Paris^  **  with  the  lamp-post  for  its  second,"  some  five 
or  six  and  twenty  years  ago.  Dr,  Hoge  ? — "  a  Metho- 
dist pareon."  Frank  Jre|f?--"a  fanatic,"  (I  heard  him 
called  so  not  ten  days  ago,)  "  a  Methodistical  whining," 
&e.  &c  Wilberforc9  ?— **  a  Methodist."  Mrs,  Hannah 
Jfflre7— "ditto."  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that 
real  conrerts  to  Christianity  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
globe,  agree  at  the  same  moment  to  the  same  facts. 
Thus  Dr.  Hoge  and  Mr.  Key,  although  strangers,  un- 
derstand perfectly  what  each  other  feels  and  believes. 

If  I  were  to  show  a  MS.  in  some  unknown  tongue  to 
half  a  dozen  persons,  strangers  to  each  other,  and  na- 
tives of  different  countries,  and  they  should  all  give  me 
the  same  transladon,  could  I  doubt  their  acquaintance 
with  the  strange  language  ?  On  the  contrary,  can  I, 
who  am  bai  a  smatterer  in  Greek,  believe  an  impostor, 
who  preteids  to  a  knowledge  of  that  tongue^  and  who 
yet  anoot  tell  the  meaning  of  nnrro  7 

I  lotr  read  m'A  relish  and  nnderstand  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  which  not  long  since  I  could  not  comprehend, 
eveo  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Locke's  Paraphrase.  Taking 
up,  a  few  days  ago,  at  an  <K3rdinary,"  the  Life  of  John 
Bunyan,  which  I  had  never  before  read,  I  find  an  exact 
coincidence  in  oar  feelings  on  this  head,  as  well  as 
others. 

Very  early  in  life  I  imbibed  an  absurd  prejudice  in 
iavor  of  Mahomedanism  and  its  votaries.  The  Cres- 
cent had  a  talismanic  effect  on  my  imagination,  and  I 
rejoiced  in  all  its  triumphs  over  the  Cross,  (which  1  des- 
F^sed,)  as  I  mourned  over  its  defeats ;  and  Mahomet 
the  Sd  himself  did  nol  more  exult  than  I  did  when  the 
Crescent  was  planted  on  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Constantines  was  converted  into 
a  Turkish  Mosque.  To  this  very  day  I  feel  the  effects  of 
Peter  Randolph's  Zanga  on  a  temper  naturally  impa- 
tient of  injury,  hot  insatiably  vindictive  under  insult. 

On  the  night  thai  I  wrote  last  to  you,  I  scribbled  a 
pack  of  nonsense  to  Rootes,  which  serves  only  to  show 
the  lightness  of  nay  heart.  About  the  same  iime,  in 
reply  to  a  question  from  a  friend,  I  made  the  following 
'onarks,  which,  as  I  was  weak  from  long  vigilance,  I 
requested  him  to  write  down,  that  I  might,  when  at  lei- 
sure, copy  it  into  my  diary.  From  it  you  will  gather 
preuy  accurately  the  state  of  my  mind. 

"  It  is  my  business  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the 
"  world,  especially  in  all  matters  merely  indifferent  I 
"  shall  therefore  stick  to  my  old  uniform,  blue  and  buff, 
**  unless  God  see  fit  to  change  it  for  black.  I  must  be 
'*as  attentive  to  my  dress  and  to  household  affairs,  as 
**  &r  as  cleanliness  and  comfort  are  concerned,  as  cveJ^ 
"  and  indeed  more  so.  Let  us  take  care  to  drive  none 
*'  away  from  God,  by  dressing  Religion  in  tlie  garb  of 
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^Fanaticism.    Let  tts  exhibit  her  as  she  is^  equally 
"  removed  from  superstition  and  lukewarmness.    But 
"  we  must  take  care,  that  while  we  avoid  one  extreme, 
"  we  faft  not  into  the  other — no  matter  which.    I  was 
"  bom  and  baptized  in  the  Church  of  England.    If  I 
"  attend  the  Convention  at  Charlottesville,  which  I  rather 
"  doubt,  I  shall  oppose  myself  then,  and  always,  to 
''  every  attempt  at  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the 
"  Church — the  Clergy  especially— on  the  rights  of  con- 
"  science.    I  attribute,  in  a  very  great  degree,  my  long 
"estrangement  from  God,  to  my  abhorrence  of  Prelati- 
"  cal  pride  and  Puritanical  preciscness;  to  Ecclesiasti- 
"  cal  tyranny,  wfiether  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant — 
"  whether  of  Harry  V,  or  Harry  VIII — of  Mary  or 
"  Elizabeth — of  John  Knox,  or  Archbishop  Laud — of 
"  the  Cameronians  of  Scotland,  the  Jacobins  of  France, 
"  or  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.    Should  I  fail  to  attend, 
"  it  will  arise  from  a  repugnance  to  submit  the  religion, 
**  (or  church)  any  more  than  the  liberty  of  my  country, 
"  to  foreign  influence.    When  I  speak  of  my  country,- 
**  I  mean  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.    I  was  I>orn //>^ 
"  in  allegiance  to  George  III — the  Bishop  of  Londoitf         .• 
"  {Terrick !)  was  my  diocesan.    My  ancestors  threw" 
"off  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  mother  country,  but 
"  they  never  made  me  subject  to  .ATeto  England  in  mal- 
"  ters  spiritual  or  temporal — neither  do  I  mean  to  becomj 
"  so,  voluntarily." 

I  have  been  up  long  before  day,  and  write  with  pain 
from  a  sense  of  duty  to  you  and  Mrs.  B.,  in  whose  wel- 
fare I  take  the  most  earnest  concern.  You  have  my 
prayers.    Give  roe  yours,  I  pray  you.    Adieu ! 

J.  R.  of  R. 

p.  s.  You  make  no  mention  of  Leigh.  I  was  on  tlie 
top  of  the  pinnacle  of  Otter  this  day  fortnight — a  little 
above  the  Earth,  but  how  far  beneath  Heaven  ! 

Roanoke,  Sept.  25, 1818. 

LETTCR  IIL 

Your  obliging  promptitude  deserved  my  speedier 
thanks,  but  you  will  excuse  me  I  am  sure,  my  dear  sir, 
when  you  learn  that  I  have  been  for  several  days  con- 
fined to  my  chamber  by  something  very  like  ongtna 
pectoris.  It  is  the  most  distressing  sensation  I  ever  felt, 
although  not  the  most  painful.*  It  is  during  a  remission 
of  its  attack  that  I  take  up  my  pen  to  put  some  of  my 
nothings  upon  paper. 

Yesterday  was  a  sore  day  (as  I  hear)  for  the  War 
Department.  The  official  statements  from  that  bureau 
were  exposed  in  a  most  mortifying  manner,  and  on  the 
question  in  committee  of  the  whole  to  strike  oui  the  first 
section  of  the  obnoxious  bill  [i.  e.  to  reject  itl  the  court 
mustered  but  five  or  seven  affirmatives — and  this  aAer 
the  combined  exertions  of  several  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers, as  they  arc  called,  in  favor  of  the  motion. 

My  question  to  Mrs.  B.  related  to  a  book  that  I  had 
lately  read  with  some  amusement — Mclincourt.  It  is 
not  new,  but  I  had  not  happened  to  meet  with  it  before. 
I  have  been  trying  to  read  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley  for 
some  days.  Upon  the  whole,  I  find  it  a  heavy  work, 
although  there  are  some  very  striking  passages,  and  it 
abounds  in  curious  information.  From  279  to  285,  in- 
clusive, of  the  second  volume  is  very  fine.  Yesterday 
I  was  to  have  dined  with  Frank  Key,  but  was  not  well 
enough  to  go.    He  called  here  the  day  before,  and  we 
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had  mach  talk  together.  He  perseveres  in  preasing  on 
towards  the  goal,  and  his  whole  life  is  spent  in  endea- 
vors to  do  good  for  his  unhappy  fellow  men.  The  re- 
sult is,  that  he  enjoys  a  tranquillity  of  mind,  a  sunshine 
of  the  soul,  that  all  the  Alexanders  of  the  earth  can 
neither  confer  nor  take  away.  This  is  a  state  to  which 
I  can  never  attain.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  suffer 
like  a  man  condemned  to  the  wheel  or  the  stake — and, 
strange  as  you  may  think  it,  I  could  submit  without  a 
murmur  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  life  '*  in  some  high, 
lonely  tower,  where  I  might  outwatch  the  Bear  with 
thrice  great  Hermes ;"  and  exchange  the  enjoyments  of 
society  for  an  exemption  from  the  plagues  of  life. 
These  press  me  down  to  the  very  eartli,  and  to  rid  my- 
self of  them  I  would  gladly  purchase  an  annuity  and 
crawl  into  some  hole,  where  I  might  commune  with 
myself  and  be  still. 

«  •  *  «  * 
I  am  glad  that  the  pretty  Mrs.  F — h  is  so  comfortably 
established  at  Mrs.  Kemp's.  Do  I  understand  you  cor- 
rectly that  the  C 's,  Rootes,  Gilmer,  and  Mr.  Bur- 
well  are  of  the  same  party  ?  I  should  like  very  much 
to  join  it,  for  (to  say  nothing  of  the  ladies)  R.  and  G. 
are  two  of  my  favorites.  I  could  be  somewhat  less 
miserable  there,  I  am  sure,  than  I  find  myself  here. 

«  «  ♦  «  « 

If  I  possessed  a  talent  that  I  once  thought  I  had,  I 
would  try  and  give  you  a  picture  of  Washington.  The 
state  of  things  is  the  strangest  imaginable,  but  I  am 
like  a  speechless  person  who  has  the  clearest  conception 
of  what  he  would  say,  but  whose  organs  refuse  to  per- 
form their  office.  There  is  one  striking  fact  that  one 
can't  help  seeing  at  the  first  glance-^that  there  is  no 
faith  among  men :  the  state  of  political  confidence  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  commercial  world  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years. 

I  read  Mr.  Roane's  letter  with  the  attention  that  it 
deserves.  Every  thing  from  his  pen  on  the  subject  of 
our  laws  and  institutions  e^^cites  a  profound  interest.  I 
was  highly  gratified  at  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
spoken  of  in  my  hearing  by  one  of  the  best  and  ablest 
men  in  our  house.  It  is  indeed  high  time  that  the 
hucksters  and  money-changers  should  be  cast  out  of  the 
Temple  of  Justice.  The  tone  of  this  communication 
belongs  to  another  age ;  but  for  the  date,  who  could 
suppose  it  to  have  been  written  in  this  our  day  of  almost 
universal  political  corruption  ?  I  did  not  read  the  report 
on  the  lottery  case.  The  print  of  the  Enquirer  is  too 
much  for  my  eyes :  and  besides  I  want  no  argument  to 
satisfy  me  that  the  powers  which  Congress  may  exer- 
cise where  they  possess  exclusive  jurisdiction,  may  not 
be  extended  to  places  where  they  possess  only  a  limited 
and  concurrent  jurisdiction.  The  very  statement  of  the 
question  settles  it,  and  every  additional  word  is  but  an 
incumbrance  of  help. 

And  now,  my  dear  sir,  you  may  be  glad  to  come  to  an 
end  of  this  almost  interminable  epistle.  Shut  up  in  my 
little  "chair-lumbered  closet"  this  cold  day,  without  a 
soul  to  speak  to  or  a  book  to  read,  you  have  become  the 
victim  of  my  desolate  condition.  Indeed,  if  I  had  a 
book  I  could  not  read  it,  having  exercised  my  eyes  so 
unmercifully  on  John  Wesley,  that  I  do  not  see  what  I 
am  writing — at  least  not  distinctly.  My  best  regards 
to  Mrs.  B.  I  wish  I  could  provoke  her  to  talk.  When 
you  see  Dudley,  tell  him  I  have  been  trying  to  write  to 


him  for  several  days ;  and  when  you  see  Mr.  Cunniog* 
ham,  present  me  most  kindly  to  him  and  ku  knue. 

Sincerely  yonrs, 
Wathingionf  JwKuanf,  18S1.  j.  i.  of  i. 


TO  A  LOCK  OF  HAIR 

BY  J.  DOOOETT,  Jr. 

Bright  auburn  lock !  which  like  the  wing 
Of  some  kind  angel  sweeping  by, 
Shinest  in  the  sun  a  glossy  thing, 
As  soft  as  beams  from  beauty's  eye, 
Thou  dost  tecall,  sweet  lock,  to  me, 
All  of  the  heaven  of  memory. 

Thou  once  did'st  shade  a  marble  brow, 

Where  beauty  raised  her  polish'd  throoe; 

Methinks  I  gaze  upon  it  now 

And  listen  to  a  silver  tone — 

Which  floats  from  lips  in  notes  as  sweet 

As  angel's  greetings  when  they  meet. 

Fair  lock !  I'd  rather  hold  with  thee 
A  silent,  blissful,  strange  commune, 
Than  join  that  boisterous  gaiety 
Which  seems  of  happine<a  the  noon: 
For  thou  dost  whisper,  shining  hair, 
Peace  comes  not,  rests  not,  is  not  there. 
PhiUddplaa,  June,  1836. 


EXAMPLE  AND  PRECEPT. 

BY  J.  K.  PAULDING. 

A  fine  fashionable  mother,  one  beautiful  spring  morn- 
ing, walked  forth  into  the  city,  leading  by  the  hand  a 
little  child  of  five  or  six  years  old.  The  former  «u 
dressed  in  all  the  fantastic  finery  of  the  times;  sbe  ^ 
a  pink  bonnet,  ornamented  with  a  bird  of  paradise, 
shaded  with  huge  bows  of  wide  ribbon ;  sleeves  whkk 
caused  her  taper  waist  to  appear  like  lean  famine np- 
ported  on  either  side  by  overgrown  plenty ;  faerfovD 
was  of  such  redundancy  of  plaits  and  folds,  tbat  a 
whole  family  might  have  been  clothed  from  its  super 
fluities;  and  while  with  one  hand  she  led  the  litUe 
girl  along,  in  the  other  she  held  a  cambric  handkerdiicf 
worked  with  various  devices,  and  bordered  with  ^ 
lace,  reported  to  have  cost  fifty  dollars.  The  little  child 
was  dressed  as  fine  as  its  mother,  for  she  unfortunately 
had  light  curly  hair,  and  was  reckoned  a  beaoty. 

They  passed  a  toy>shop,  and  the  child  insisted  o& 
going  in,  where  she  laid  out  all  the  money  she  had  in 
various  purchases  that  were  of  no  use  whatever,  io 
spite  of  the  advice  of  her  mother,  who  alternately 
t-colded  and  laughed  at  her  for  thus  wasting  her  ailov- 
ance  on  things  so  useless.  The  child  seemed  to  refied 
for  a  few  moments,  and  thus  addressed  her  mother: 

'*  Mother,  what  is  the  use  of  those  great  sleeves  too 
wear  ?" 

The  mother  was  silent,  for  the  question  puzzled  her. 

"  Mother,  what  is  the  use  of  that  fine  bird  oo  yoor 
hat7»» 

The  mother  was  still  more  at  a  loss  for  a  reply. 
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"Mother,  what  is  the  qm of  haTiog  a  worked  hand- 
kerchief, bordered  with  lace,  to  wipe  your  nose  ?" 

"Come  along,"  cried  the  mother  somewhat  roughly, 
as  she  dragged  the  little  girl  out  of  the  toy-shop,  **come 
tloo;,  and  don't  ask  so  many  foolish  questions." 


MISERIES  OF  BASHFULNESS. 

i  modMC  wonisn  dresMd  out  In  all  her  finery  is  the  moat  tre^ 
fflcndooi  object  of  the  whole  crea(ion.~5Ae  Stoop«  to  Conquer. 

Of  all  the  evils  which  harass  the  human  family,  none 
is  perhaps  more  tormenting  or  more  difficult  to  be  re- 
moved, than  bashfulnes8--a  feeling  sufficient  in  itself  to 
blast  the  roost  promising  hopes,  and  render  compara- 
tively useless  the  most  brilliant  abilities.  To  this  evil, 
from  earliest  recollection,  I  have  been  painfully  subject, 
and  to  its  influence  upon  my  character  and  habits,  may 
be  traced  the  many  difficulties  I  have  met  with  in  my 
passage  through  life.  Gifted  by  nature  with  a  mind 
of  no  ordinary  caste,  which  my  modest  and  retiring 
disposition,  while  it  precluded  me  from  the  enjoyment 
of  society,  induced  me  to  cultivate,  at  an  early  age 
I  had  acquired  a  large  fund  of  useful  and  polite  infor- 
mation.   This  circumstance  induced  my  parents  to  send 

me  to  the  University  of ,  then  the  most  flourishing 

institution  in  the  country.  The  first  term  after  my 
arrival  passed  off  drearily  enough,  but  after  becoming 
familiarized  to  the  habits  of  my  fellow  students,  and  to 
the  customs  of  the  institution,  I  became  better  satisfied 
Muh  my  situation.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred 
until  the  time  appointed  for  the  examinations  came  on. 
1  had  applied  myself  with  assiduity  and  vigilance,  and 
flattered  myself  that  I  had  completely  mastered  the 
exercises  appointed  for  the  occasion.  Among  the  can- 
didates for  graduation  there  was  an  individual  whom  I 
shall  designate  by  the  name  of  C ,  and  whose  con- 
nection with  my  narration  compels  me  to  mention  him. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  southern  planter,  of  immense  for- 
tune, and  to  a  person  of  almost  faultless  beauty  united 
great  liberality,  which  his  princely  fortune  enabled  him 
to  stretch  lo  its  farthest  limits.  As  may  be  imagined 
he  was  quite  a  lion  among  the  students  and  ladies. 

Towards  this  individual  I  conceived  a  certain  feeling 
of  dislike  from  my  first  introduction,  which  a  more  intl- 
nsie  acquaintance  with  bis  character  ripened  into  ha- 
tred. He  was  proud  and  overbearing  in  his  deportment 
towards  his  inferiors,  and  even  amidst  his  immediate 
frienda  and  acquaintance  he  possessed  a  certain  haughty 
and  imperious  bearing,  indicative  of  the  exalted  opinion 
he  entertained  respecting  his  own  merits.  His  mind 
▼as  not  remarkable  for  strength,  nevertheless  he  had 
tome  shrewdness  or  cunning,  which  the  vulgar  are  apt 
to  mistake  for  talents.  As  I  have  before  observed,  the 
time  for  the  annual  examination  had  arrived,  and  no 
culprit  in  the  gloomy  walls  of  Newgate  dreaded  the 
fttal  toll  of  Sl  Sepulchre's  bell— the  gloomy  herald  of 
many  a  sinner's  entrance* into  eternity — more  than  I 
did  the  arrival  of  the  hour  when  our  exercises  were  to 
commence.  A  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
had  been  invited,  and  among  the  number  was  my 
father. 

At  length  the  University  bell  tolled  the  appointed 
koor,  and  we  were  drawn  up  on  a  stage  in  front  of  the 


assembly,  from  which  we  were  concealed  by  a  curtain, 
as  yet  down.  At  a  given  signal  the  curtain  rose  and 
presented  to  our  view  a  numerous  concourse  of  both 
sexes,  among  whom  I  distinguished  my  father  seated 
on  the  front  row  of  seats,  prepared  no  doubt  to  witness 
bis  son's  triumph.  A  sight  of  his  countenance  served 
to  increase  the  confidence  I  had  in  my  powers,  and  to 
dispel  the  embarrassment  I  felt  on  the  occasion.  The 
student  at  the  head  of  the  class  answered  the  question 
put  to  him  with  perfect  ease  and  composure — so  did 
the  second.  I  stood  third  ;  as  soon  as  my  name  was 
called  by  the  examining  professor,  I  felt  the  blood  rush 
with  such  velocity  to  my  face  as  nearly  to  cause  blind- 
ness— ^my  brain  reeled — my  eyes  swam — and  although 
I  perfectly  understood  the  question,  my  confusion  was 
so  great  as  to  hinder  utterance.    The  question  was 

passed  to  the  next,  who  was  C ;  he  answered  it. 

The  mingled  shame,  mortification,  and  rage  I  suffered, 
are  indescribable.  I  retired  from  the  contest,  and  the 
prize  which  1  could  have  gained  was  awarded  to  my 
abominated  enemy.  I  returned  home  with  my  morti- 
fied father,  who  persuaded  me  to  endeavor  to  overcome 
the  painful  and  unfortunate  failing,  which  he  perceived 
would  blight  my  future  prospects,  by  mixing  largely  in 
society.  In  pursuance  of  this  advice,  soon  after  my 
arrival  in  my  native  town,  I  determined  to  attend  a 
large  party,  at  the  residence  of  one  of  my  mother's 
fashionable  friends.  I  suffered  acutely  from  the  time 
I  received  the  invitation  till  the  appointed  night.  At 
length  it  arrived,  and  I,  attired  in  my  best  suit,  with 
no  aristocratic  touch,  rung  the  door  bell.  The  servant 
ushered  me  into  a  large  and  splendidly  furnished  room 
but  partially  filled.  The  courage  I  had  summoned  for 
the  occasion,  like  Bob  Acre's,  '*  oozed  as  it  were  from 
the  palms  of  my  hands,"  and  I  remained  standing  in 
the  door-way  as  immovable  as  if  (instead  of  the  gay 
and  fashionable  assembly  who  were  gazing  at  my 
strange  appearance  with  so  much  astonishment,)  the 
Gorgon  Medusa  had  turned  upon  me  her  petrifying 
look.  The  harmonious  note  which  at  that  moment 
stole  from  Bennett's  eloquent  cremona,  diverted  their 
attention  from  my  person  and  restored  me  to  something 
like  consciousness.  I  advanced  into  the  room,  and  was 
cordially  greeted  by  mine  host  and  his  lady,  who  were 
old  friends  of  my  family.  The  dancing  now  com- 
menced, and  the  rooms  gradually  filling  placed  me  in  a 
rather  more  comfortable  situation.  1  was,  however,  far 
from  being  easy.  In  order,  as  I  thought,  to  calm  my 
perturbed  spirits,  I  seated  myself  on  a  sofa,  situated  in 
a  corner  of  one  of  the  rooms.  I  had  remained  there  but 
a  short  time,  when  the  voice  of  some  one  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation  striking  upon  my  ear,  I  turned 
my  attention  in  that  direction  and  perceived  my  late 

triumphant  enemy  C ,  conversing  in'  an  animated 

strain  with  Miss  ,  the  only  daughter  of  the  wealthy 
and  hospitable  owner  of  the  mansion  in  which  we  were 

passing  the  afternoon.    Miss was  evidently  much 

pleased  with  the  subject  as  well  as  the  manner  of  the 
speaker,  and  he  seemed  inclined  to  make  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  the  advantage  he  had  gained.  They  were 
however  joined  by  a  large  number  of  ladies,  who  in 
their  anxiety  to  reach  Miss  -~-  completely  surrounded 
me.  Yes-^I  who  would  sooner  march  to  the  cannon's 
mouth,  or  attempt  to  scale  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar, 
than  face  a  female,  was  literally  blockaded — totally 
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Burrounded  by  decidedly  "  the  most  awful  things  in 

nature,"  a  oocnpany  of  full  dressed  women.    C 

was  perfectly  at  ease,  and  enjoyed  heartily  the  dismay 
and  confusion  under  which  I  labored.  Perceiring 
that  the  only  possible  chance  of  escaping,  would  be 
speedy  action,  I  endeavored  instinctively  to  effect 
a  retreat,  but  in  vain.  As  I  arose,  I  encountered  the 
huge  sleeve  of  a  female  attired  "in  all  the  glaring 
impotence  of  dress,"  which  impeded  my  egress.  Oo 
attempting  to  return,  1  ran  foul  of  a  talkative  little 
creature,  and  left  her  minus  of  about  half  of  her  head 
dress.  The  little  lady  was  in  a  rage ;  however,  there 
was  no  time  for  delay — so  I  gave  her  no  apology.  At 
length  I  reached  my  seat  on  the  sofa,  on  which  several 
ladies  had  seated  themselves.  AiVer  some  time,  I  en- 
deavored to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  damsel 
who  sat  next  me,  hoping  that  it  would  afford  me  some 
alleviation;  but  the  attempt  was  abortive.  My  tongue 
cleaved  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  refused  to  utter 
whatever  ideas  I  might  have  had  in  my  brain — through 
which  passed  in  rapid  succession,  the  last  opera — the 
fancy  ball — Shakspeare — ^MoUere,  &c.  Btc,  without  af- 
fording its  wretched  owner  a  theme  on  which  to  com- 
mence a  conversation.  In  vain  I  made  strenuous  ex- 
ertions to  collect  my  scattered  thoughts — the  attempt 
increased  my  confusion.  At  last  the  approach  of  a 
servant  vrith  a  waiter  of  refreshments  opened  a  passage 

through  which  I  dashed.    The  exulting  laugh  of  C 

reached  my  ear,  as  I  cleared  the  little  crowd  collected 
around  him.  In  my  passage  through  the  room  I  met  a 
servant  bearing  a  freshly  opened  bottle  of  Cbampaigne. 
Seizing  a  glass  brimfull  with  the  sparkling  liquor  1 
tossed  it  oflP— another,  and  another — and  then  ''a  diange 
came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream.**  I  was  immediately 
changed  from  the  bashful  and  timid  character  in  whidi 
I  had  hitherto  appeared,  to  the  bold,  impudent,  easy 
man  of  the  world.  An  almost  irresistible  desire  to 
make  female  acquaintances  seized  me,  and  I  was  deter- 
mined to  indulge  it.  Meeting  a  friend  at  the  moment, 
I  requested  hin»  to  give  me  an  introduction  to  every 
lady  in  the  house.  At  this  sweeping  request  my  friend 
was  surprised  beyond  measure,  knowing  well  my  former 
disposition.  However,  not  being  able  to  refuse,  he  led 
me  up  to  a  fr^sh,  rosy-looking  Miss,  and  gave  the  ne- 
cessary introduction.  I  bowed,  and  in  doing  so  nearly 
lost  my  equilibrium.  I,  however,  succeeded  in  gaining 
my  footing,  and  commenced  conversing.  By  this  time, 
I  had  given  such  unequivocal  indications  of  the  effect 
my  Champaigne  potation  had  produced,  as  to  induce 
my  friend  to  i^ithdraw  me  from  my  fair  acquaintance 
and  insist  upon  my  taking  leave  of  the  "festive  scene.*' 
But  what  man  has  been  known  to  take  good  advice 
when  he  is  at  all  inebriated.  I  refused  to  retire,  and  to 
disprove  the  suspidons  of  my  friend,  I  determined  to 
dance  the  next  cotillion.  In  accordance  with  this  re- 
solve I  wended  my  way  through  the  crowd  till  I  dis- 
covered the  lady  to  whom  I  had  been  introduced,  and 
solidted  the  pleasure  of  her  hand.  We  stood  tip  to  a 
double  cotillion,  and  at  that  moment  the  music  struck 
up.  The  animating  and  delightful  sensations  produced 
by  the  wine  began  to  subside,  and  my  mind  commenced 
gradually  to  comprehend  the  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties  of  the  situation  in  which  my  rashness  had 
placed  me.  I  had  no  more  idea  of  dandng  than  a  bear 
just  caught  from  the  woods,  and  as  for  the  figure  of  the 


dance,  I  would  sooner  have  attempted  to  BolTe  the 
hieroglyphics  inscribed  upon  an  Egyptian  obeli^. 
Every  moment  developed  new  difficulties  and  fresh 
obstacles  were  cast  in  my  way  by  every  aecontfa  re- 
flection. Oh!  bow  bitteriy  did  I  repent  the  many 
opportunities  I  had  omitted  of  learning  the  trifling  (is 
the  abstract,  yet  important  in  reality,)  aiftomplishmeot 
which  I  so  much  needed  then.  However,  it  was  now 
too  late  to  retreat,  and  1  was  about  to  dash  focthand 
perform  some  random  capers,  when  my  ooroponioD 
checked  me  with  the  information  that  my  time  to  doDce 
had  not  yet  come  on.  To  increase  the  awkwardness 
of  my  situation,  I  discovered  myself  to  be  oc^porealiy 
tipsy,  though  mentally  sober.  1  was  therefore  aihud 
to  move,  lest  I  should  evince  my  unlucky  and  diagre^ 
able  situation.  As  a  dernier  resort,  I  resoWed  to  waich 
the  graceful  and  easy  movements  of  my  oompanioos  in 
the  dance,  and,  if  possible,  to  gain  some  slight  infonim- 
tion  concerning  my  unenviable  employment  At  laTi 
my  turn  came  round,  and  with  bent  knees  and  clenched 
hands  I  advanced.  In  attempting  to  make  a  flourish 
which  was  to  have  been  followed  by  a  bow,  I  lost  my 
balance,  and  tumbled  at  full  length  upon  the  floor. 
The  roar  of  laughter  which  this  feat  called  forth  siiil 
rings  in  ray  ears,  and  a  recollection  of  the  scene  always 
covers  my  cheeks  with  blushes.  I  arose  from  my  in- 
cumbent posture  and  hastily  excusing  myself  to  my 
partner,  rushed  from  the  house,  heartily  wishmg  for  "a 
lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness.*'  ma&low. 


FIRST  LOVE. 

BY  J.  C.  McCABE. 


There  is  a  thought,  still  beautiful,  though  yean  hare 
roU'd  along, 

Which  stirs  the  wave  of  memory,  and  wakes  her  wont- 
ed song — 

^Which  rustles  *mid  the  heart's  dead  flowers  like  mid- 
night's mournful  breeze, 

And  dove-like  spreads  iu  soothing  wing  oV  pasioo*^ 
stormy  seas. 

No  crime  can  dim  its  purity — no  cloud  ohscnre  its  ray; 

But  like  the  temple's  altar  light,  its  steady  beams  will 
play. 

All  sweetly  hovering  o'er  the  soul,  like  spint  from 
above 

O,  'tis  the  thought— the  holy  thought— of  boyhood's 
early  love  1 

When  years  have  wrinkled  o'er  his  brow,  awi  foirows 

traced  his  cheek. 
And  his  once  glad  voice  is  trembling  now  in  lapses  faint 

and  weak ; 
How  thoughtful  is  his  glance,  as  on  his  slowly  roliio? 

tears, 
There  floats  along  that  fairy  form  he  loved  in  boyhood's 

years. 
And  then— O  then,  that  heart  (like  harp  hung  up  in 

ruined  hall. 
Untouched,  save  when  the  night-winds  sweep  along  the 

mould'ring  wall,) 
It  gives  a  wild  tone  from  its  chords^  the  pilgrim  lone  lo 
tcU, 
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Though  desolate  it  still  can  yield  to  melody's  sweet 

spell. 
Oh,  cast  him  on  the  stonny  sea,  when  Death  rides  on 

the  forge, 
And  seapoymphs  chant  around  his  head  a  melancholy 

dirge, 
While  Btro^ting  with  the  giant  waves^  from  their  enk- 

braoetoflee, 
That  lov'd  one's  Toice  is  whispering  of  halb  beneath 

theses. 
And  as  far  down  he  swifUy  sinks,  and  billows  o'er  him 

foam, 
A  thousand  phantasies  appear,  and  o'er  his  vision  come ; 
Bat  oiu  wiB  keep  its  vigil  there,  though  storm  and  tem- 
pest sweep, 
UoffiOTed,  though  burst  upon  by  all  the  billows  of  the 

deepb 

Go  place  him  in  the  battle's  front,  where  death  and  car- 
nage meet. 
And  his  country's  flag  unsullied  is  his  warrior-winding 

sheet ; 
When  from  his  heart  is  oozing  fast  the  darkly  purple 

tide, 
And  rictory's  shout  a  moment  fills  his  dying  eye  with 

pride — 
The  wild  and  lingering  look  he  casts,  as  heaven's  own 

arch  of  blue, 
Like  the  vision  of  a  summer  dream,  fiides  slowly  from 

his  view, 
Speaks— clearly  speaks— of  vision'd  joys — of  home 

beheld  once  more — 
Of  the  image  of  the  one-loved  form  in  sorrow  bending 

o'er. 


EROSTRATUS. 


Early  in  the  afternoon  of  an  autumn  day,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  hundred  and  fiflh  Olympiad,  the  keeper  of 
the  light-house  which  then  marked  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor  of  Ephesus,  announced  the  approach  of  a  vessel, 
vhich,  fi?om  its  size  and  proportions,  he  decided 
to  be  from  Corinth  or  Athens.  Crowded,  as  the  port  of 
Diana's  favorite  city  at  that  time  was,  with  sails  from 
every  maritime  town  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
ootnmerce  was  cultivated,  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  was 
an  event  of  hourly  occurrence,  yet  the  news  of  the  ap- 
proach of  this  spread  rapidly  through  the  city.  The  ma- 
gislrate  left  the  bench,  the  merchant  forsook  his  ware- 
house, and  the  mechanic  dropped  his  tools.  All  hastened 
to  the  quay.  It  was  expected  that  this  vessel  brought 
the  news  of  the  results  of  the  Oljrropic  games.  With 
cuch  rapidity  the  lusty  rowers  plyed  their  oars,  that 
the  most  experienced  eye  could  scarcely  decide  whether 
the  approaching  bark  carried  three  or  four  banks.  The 
helms«man  was  singing  the  prize  verses  of  the  games, 
in  which  all  the  oars-men  joined  at  intervals  as  a  chorus. 
Soon  she  neared  sufi&ciently  for  the  pilots,  who  stood 
upon  an  eminence,  to  decide  that  she  was  the  Sphynx 
of  Corinth.  She  presently  came  within  speaking  dis- 
tance, and  the  name  of  the  victor  in  the  poetic  contest 
vas  demanded.  "  Leonidas  of  MsBgara,"  was  the  reply. 


Other  questions  succeeded  until  the  Sphynx  was  moored 
in  the  harbor,  and  then  followed,  amidst  the  embraces 
of  friends  and  relatives,  more  minute  inquiries  and  par- 
ticular replies  touching  the  events  of  the  games,  which 
then  excited  an  interest  in  every  land  where  the  Greek 
tongue  was  spoken,  of  which  the  modems  can  form 
but  little  conception.  Preparations  for  the  customary 
sacrifices  to  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  Neptune,  and  the 
Winds,  in  grateful  return  for  the  prosperous  voyage, 
were  quickly  made. 

n. 

The  crowds  which  shortly  before  covered  the  spacious 
quays  had  nearly  all  dispersed,  when  a  young  man  for 
whom  no  one  appeared  to  wait,  and  who  had  sought  no 
one  in  the  joyful  multitude,  stepped  on  shore,  bearing 
all  his  baggage  in  a  small  scrip.  His  countenance  wore 
an  expression  of  the  deepest  melancholy,  which  could 
not  have  escaped  notice,  had  not  the  sighs  which  broke 
firom  his  breast,  and  the  half  dried  tears  which  stained 
his  cheeks,  sufficiently  testified  that  his  bosom  shared 
none  of  the  general  joy.  Instead  of  seeking  his  home, 
he  bent  his  steps  along  the  quays,  and  shortly  gained 
the  suburbs,  passing  rapidly  through  which,  he  sought 
the  open  country.  Here  throwing  himself  upon  the 
ground,  he  gave  way  to  the  most  passionate  expres- 
sions of  sorrow.  "Cursed  folly"  he  exclaimed  "that 
induced  me  to  believe  that  glory  was  to  be  obtained  by 
merit,  and  that  the  applauses  of  the  crowd  could  be  won 
by  him  who  has  no  gold  in  his  purse  to  purchase  their 
praises.  C  ursed  be  the  books  of  the  Philosophers  which 
teach" — "Erostratus,"  exclaimed  a  young  man  who, 
unobserved,  had  approached  and  gazed  on  him  with 
astonishment,  "  what  mischance  has  so  disordered  you, 
that  instead  of  seeking  your  friend's  house,  I  find  you 
embracing  our  mother  earth,  and  outshining  our  first 
tragedians?  Is  this  a  specimen  of  some  successful  dra- 
ma which  you  have  been  composing,  or" — "  Metazulis," 
said  Erostratus,  "  cease  these  ill-timed  pleasantries.  I 
have  just  returned  from  the  Olympic  games" — "I  know 
it,"  interrupted  Metazulis.  "I  was  from  home  when  the 
Sphynx  arrived,  and  had  I  not  learned  from  our  neigh- 
bor Polisphercon  that  you  and  he  had  been  fellow  pas- 
sengers, I  should  have  assured  myself  that  the  charms 
of  Corinth  had  proved  stronger  than  your  patriotism. 
Excuse  my  interruption,  and  pardon  a  friend's  inquiring 
why  these  tears  ?  why  this  anguish  ?  Have  you  re- 
turned without  that  heart,  which  you  once  vowed  to 
Diana  should  never  leave  your  keeping,  and  without 
the  blue-eyed  maiden  who  has  robbed  you  of  it?"  "No 
Metazub's,  replied  his  friend,  forcing  a  melancholy 
smile,  "my  heart  is  safe  as  though  blue-eyed  maidens 
had  never  been — ^but  I  went  to  Olympia,  puffed  up  with 
the  senseless  expectation  of  gracing  my  brow  with  the 
wreath  of  poetry,  which  now  encircles  the  head  of  a 
wealthy  churl  who  feasted  the  judges.  Hia  name  is 
celebrated  through  the  cities  of  Greece ;  im'ne  is  unmen- 
tioncd,  save  as  that  of  the  deluded  Ephesian  who  dared 
to  put  his  doggrel  in  competition  witli  the  rich  strains 
of  the  rich  Leonidas.  But  I  forever  forswear" — "  For- 
swear nothing"  cried  Metazulis.  "Be  not  discouraged 
by  a  single  failure.  The  next  judges  may  be  honester, 
and  in  four  years  the  strengthened  wings  of  your  muse 
will  achieve  higher  flights."  *'  And  Leonidas  may  be- 
come richer,"  said  Erostratus.  "  Qow  often,  how  often,'* 
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■aid  MeCazulis,  *'  have  I  had  to  censure  my  friend's  faint 
heart,  discouraged  at  the  slightest  disappointment ! 
Who  ever  swam  a  river  at  a  single  stroke  7  Make  my 
house  your  home.  Let  poetry  continue  your  study.  My 
sister^s  lyre  shall  accompany  your  odes.  We  will  strive 
to  put  off*  the  partiality  of  friends,  and  play  the  critics 
upon  your  works.  I  warrant  not  a  spot  shall  meet  the 
eye  in  tlie  next  production  you  lay  before  the  Olympic 
Judges.*'  Putting  his  arm  into  that  of  Erostratus,  who 
offered  no  resistance,  he  led  him  to  the  city. 

III. 

Henceforth  the  streets  of  Ephesus  rarely  echoed  to 
the  footsteps  of  Erostratus.  Immured  in  the  house  of 
the  friendly  Melazulis,  his  whole  soul  was  occupied 
with  the  ardent  hope  of  gaining  the  prize  for  poetry  at 
the  next  Olympic  games.  The  encouragement  of  Me- 
tazulis  and  Lesbia,  had  fanned  into  a  flame  the  spark  of 
ambition  not  to  be  extinguished  in  his  breast.  Every 
day  did  his  impatience  increase,  and  nightly,  upon  re- 
tiring to  his  couch,  would  he  reckon  that  a  day  less 
was  between  him  and  immortal  glory.  The  poems  and 
odes  which  fell  from  his  pen,  fell  not  faster  than  they 
were  wedded  to  music  by  the  enthusiastic  Lesbia.  Un- 
happy Lesbia  !  it  was  not  in  thy  nature  to  behold  such 
kindre(|  genius  and  remain  unmoved  !  A  fire  was  in  thy 
breast,  bright  and  unquenchable,  save  by  death !  Poor 
Lesbia!  Her  admiration  of  the  poet  blinded  her  to  the 
most  glaring  defects  of  the  poetry,  and  the  living  Eros' 
tratus,  whom  she  daily  saw,  seemed  to  her  superior  to 
all  the  poets  who  had  sung  since  the  days  of  Deucalion. 

Four  years  rolled  by  in  poetry,  music,  and,  though 
neither  seemed  conscious  of  it,  in — love.  The  hymn  to 
Ceres,  upon  which  Erostratus  now  builds  his  hopes,  is 
completed,  and  pronounced  perfect  by  Metazulis,  and 
Lesbia.  Lesbia  gives  her  brother  and  his  friend  the 
parting  embrace,  and  with  her  scarf,  waves  them  again 
and  again  farewell  from  the  terraced  rooC  She  is  not  to 
see  Erostratus  again  until  his  brows  are  shaded  with  the 
crown  of  victory.  Prosperous  winds  wafted  on:  their 
course  Erostratus  and  his  friend,  who  had  left  his  home 
and  his  sister,  to  share  with  his  adopted  brother  the  first 
triumphs  of  success.  A  few  days  were  spent  in  luxu- 
rious Corinth  by  the  travellers,  and  postponing  a  more 
ample  view  until  their  return,  they  departed  for  Olym- 
pia,  where  they  arrived  after  a  journey,  which  to  Eros- 
tratus seemed  to  occupy  an  age. 

IV. 

With  the  usual  ceremonies  the  games  were  opened, 
and  the  first,  second,  and  third  days  devoted  to  chariot 
races  and  the  athletic  exercises.  The  fourth  day  was 
assigned  to  the  claimants  of  the  palm  for  poesy.  Eros- 
tratus was  the  first  competitor  who  rose.  His  feelings 
at  first  overpowered  him,  but  a  look  from  Metazulis, 
a  burst  of  applause  from  the  countless  multitude,  and 
more  than  all,  a  thought  of  the  moment  when  he  should 
lay  the  meed  of  victory  at  the  feet  of  Lesbia,  encouraged 
him.  His  voice  was  at  first  low  and  indistinct,  but  as 
the  plaudits  increased,  he  became  more  animated,  and 
towards  the  close,  the  delivery  was  worthy  of  the  poem. 
The  hymn  being  ended,  the  lengthened  shouts  dispelled 
all  fear  of  failure  from  his  mind,  and  he  fancied  he  al- 
ready felt  the  olive  wreath  upon  his  temples.  A  single 
competitor  appeared  to  contest  with  him  the  prize, 
many  having  withdrawn  upon  the  concluaion  of  his  ode.  I 


Cratinfis  of  Plataea  aroae,  as  soon  as  the  applaaae  begin 
to  subside.  Four  times  had  the  crown  been  decreed  to 
Cratintjs,  and  he  now  aspired  the  fifth  time  to  tint 
honor.  The  hitherto  unconquered  Cratiaus  began,  acd 
scarcely  had  he  recited  twenty  lines,  when  eren  Mei^ 
ziilis  admitted  in  his  heart  the  superiority  of  thiipjem 
to  that  of  his  friend.  Cratinus  was  loudly  cheered,  and 
in  justice  would  have  been  more  so,  had  not  a  Urge 
proportion  of  the  audience  been  prepossessed  in  fiTor 
of  Erostratus.  Applause  well  merited  followed  tbecoif 
elusion  of  the  Judgnoent  of  Paris,  (soeb  was  tbe  tbuM 
of  Cratinus)  and  then  a  breathless  silence  sueoeoled, 
whilst  the  judges  compared  their  opinionsi  We  caiuwt 
describe  the  anxiety  of  Erostratus  in  this  interral.  He 
trembled,  a  cold  sweat  bedewed  his  body,  sad  leasing 
upon  the  breast  of  his  friend,  his  lift  seemed  to  bang 
upon  the  decision.  The  presiding  judge  at  length  arose 
and  delivered  the  award.  The  crown  was  decreed  to 
Cratinus ;  and  Erostratus  fell  senseless  in  Metazulis' 
arms.  For  a  long  time  he  remained  insensible,  aod  his 
friend  was  beginning  to  fear  that  his  hopes  and  bis  lik* 
had  terminated  together,  when  he  began  tn  reTive;  but 
having  murmured  "  the  crown,  the  crown,"  be  fcl!  inio 
a  second  swoon.  So  great  an  effect  had  the  destniciioo 
of  his  long  cherished  hopes  produced  upon  bim,  ihai 
for  some  days  there  appeared  scarcely  a  possibiliiyof 
his  recovery.  During  this  time  Metazulis  wrote  loh» 
sister  the  following  letter. 

''Weep  with  me  Lesbia.  Our  friend  has  failed,  Cra* 
tinus,  of  Plataea  has  obtained  the  prize,  Erostratus  ii 
dangerously  ill.  The  physicians  bid  me  hope—I  bare 
none.  Should  he  recover  from  the  fever  wbich  now 
threatens  lo  terminate  his  life,  what  a  life  will  be  his! 
If,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  he  should  sunriTc  ibu 
shock,  may  our  love  to  him  be  redoubled !  Let  it  be 
our  care  to  smooth  his  path  to  the  grave,  which,  bnAea 
hearted  as  he  is,  can  be  but  short.    Farewell" 

V. 

The  medical  attendants  were  not  disappointed.  A 
month  having  elapsed,  Erostratus  left  theooucb  of  sick- 
ness ;  but  another  passed  by  before  Metazulis  tho«ight 
his  strength  sufficient  to  warrant  his  proposing  tbeir  re- 
turn. Erostratus  niade  no  opposition.  The  lore  be  fell 
for  Lesbia,  (with  which  the  ravings  of  his  delirium  had 
acquainted  Metazulis,)  urged  his  return,  altboueb  ^ 
felt  that  he  scarcely  dared  appear  before  her.  The  task 
of  diverting  his  mind  from  the  sad  recollections  whicB 
occupied  it,  was  painful  and  difiicolt  Metazulis  pro- 
posed visiting  the  curiosities  of  nature,  and  the  cel^ 
brated  works  of  art,  which  lay  contiguous  to  their  route. 
To  this  Erostratus  made  no  objection,  but  hi.s  eye,  on* 
so  delighted  with  all  that  was  beautiful  and  sublime, 
now  gazed  upon  them  without  pleasure.  Metatnliswi 
Corinth  in  the  first  vessel  which  departed,  anxious  w 
see  his  sister,  and  to  bear  his  friend  from  Greece,  where 
every  thing  conspired  to  brin^to  his  mind  hisfailorei 
Far  diflTerent  were  the  feelings  with  which  Erosualus 
had  entered  Corinth,  and  now  bade  it  a  final  farewell 
They  reached  Ephesus.  Metazulis  found  none  of  his  do- 
mestics awaiting  his  return ;  but  what  was  their  anxwtj, 
their  horror,  upon  finding  the  house  closed,  and  the 
door-posts  marked  with  the  insignia  of  death!  They 
hastily  opened  the  door.  All  is  silence  and  desolation. 
Eroetratus  nishes  to  the  sitting  rocm,  where  be  bad 
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fxirted  from  Lesbia.  Metazuiis  following,  arrives  to 
see  him  fall  senseless  upon  the  couch,  whereon  repo«ed 
the  dead  body  of  his  sister,  at  whose  head  sat  the 
motionless  domestical  murmuring  the  prayers  for  the 
departed. 

VL 

In  a  month  after  the  ashes  of  Lesbia  had  been  con- 
ngned  to  the  tomb^  thoaa  of  Metazuiis  were  laid  beside 
them.  The  wealth  of  Metazuiis  was  now  the  property 
of  Erostratus,  but  could  gold  purchase  peace  for  bis  an- 
guished soul  7  Never  was  he  seen  to  smile,  and  his  soli- 
tary hours  (and  how  few  of  his  hours  were  not  solitary?) 
vcre  passed  in  grief  and  lamentation.  The  love  of  im- 
mortality remained  ineztin^ishable  in  his  breast,  and 
he  moired  upon  an  achievement  which  should  give  his 
name  a  place  in  the  page  of  history  ;  and  in  the  mo- 
ments of  his  phrenzy,  be  imagined  that  the  name  of 
Lesbia  would  appear  In  the  record  with  his,  and  that 
this  would  be  accepted  by  her  shade  as  an  atonement 
OD  his  part,  for  the  fate  in  which  her  love  for  him  had 
inTolred  her.  In  the  middle  of  a  dark  and  tempestuous 
nieht,  he  applied  a  torch  to  that  temple,  the  boast  of 
Ephesus,  the  wonder  of  the  world  !  The  Greek  histo- 
rians of  after  days  asserted  that  the  goddess  was  in 
Maoedon  attending  to  the  birth  of  Alexander.  Her  fane 
was  destroyed  and  reduced  to  a  mass  of  blackened  ruin. 
Erostratus  unhesitatingly  avowed  himself  the  incendia- 
ry, and  the  rack  could  force  no  reply  from  him  but  the 
cry  **  I  did  it  for  immortality."  He  was  condemned  to 
be  burnt  to  death,  and  expired  in  the  most  dreadful  tor- 
ture, with  a  smile  upon  his  countenance  and  the  name  of 
Lesbia  upon  his  lips.  The  magistrates,  lest  his  desire 
of  an  immortal  memory  should  be  gratified,  denounced 
death  upon  all  who  should  pronounce  his  name,  that  it 
might  be  blotted  out  forever. 


About  twenty  years  subsequently,  a  citizen  of  Ephe- 
nis,  and  his  friend  from  Athens,  were  walking  upon  the 
shore  of  the  sea,  a  few  miles  from  the  former  city. 
There  were  a  nunaber  of  young  Ephesiana  exercising 
themselves  in  athletic  sports  upon  the  sands,  at  whom 
they  looked  for  a  while,  and  then  passed  on.  After  a 
fev  steps  they  stopped  to  examine  sometliing  over  which 
the  sea  was  breaking  near  the  shore.  A  few  human 
hones  blackened  and  mouldering  met  their  gaze.  "  Near 
this  spot,**  said  the  Ephesian,  '*  we  burnt  Erostratus." 
"Who  was  he?"  replied  the  Athenian,  "I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  ever  heard  of  him."  The  Ephesian 
made  no  reply  but  hurried  his  friend  on  board  a  small 
fishing  boat,  and  put  to  sea.  It  was  long  before  the 
Athenian  could  obtain  an  explanation  of  this  singular 
condua  from  his  agitated  friend.  The  Ephesian  at 
length  reminded  him  of  the  edict,  and  avowed  that  the 
forbidden  name  had  escaped  his  lip,  and  been  overheard 
by  the  youths  who  we^e  near  them.  A  vessel  bound  to 
Greece  picked  them  up.  The  Ephesian  settled  in  Atp 
ties,  nerer  daring  to  return  to  his  native  country.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  incidents  recorded  above  were 
communicated  by  him  to  his  friend,  and  the  tale,  cor- 
roborated by  others,  became  well  known  throughout 
Oreece ;  but  at  Ephesus,  no  one  for  centuries  dared  to 
utter  the  forbidden  name  of  Ekostratus. 


BELLES  OF  WILLIAMSBURG. 

[We  have  rather  accidentally  met  with  these  two 
poems.  The  BeUea  qf  WiUiamtbwgf  and  the  Seqtul  to  the 
-BtUt»  of  WiUianuburg,  both  written  and  circulated  in 
that  place  in  1777.  These  pieces  are  believed  to  have 
been  either  composed  by  two  different  gentlemen,  or  to 
have  been  the  joint  production  of  both.  As  we  can- 
not, however,  assign  to  each  his  due  share,  we  do  not 
think  ourselves  at  liberty  to  mention  their  naroe»— 
which  (although  the  authors  in  question  are  now  no 
more,)  are  still  distinguished  names  in  Virginia.] 

THE  BELLES  OF  WILLIAMSBURG. 

Wilt  thou,  adventurous  pen,  describe 
The  gay,  delightful,  silken  tribe, 

That  maddens  all  our  city ; 
Nor  dread,  lest  while  you  foolish  claim 
A  near  approach  to  beauty's  flame, 

Icarus'  fate  may  hit  ye. 

With  singed  pinions  tumbling  down. 
The  scorn  and  laughter  of  the  town, 

Thou'lt  rue  thy  daring  flight ; 
While  every  miss  with  cool  contempt, 
Affronted  by  the  bold  attempt. 

Will,  tittering,  view  thy  plight. 

Ye  girls,  to  you  devoted  ever, 
The  object  still  of  our  endeavor 

Is  somehow  to  amuse  you ; 
And  if  instead  of  higher  praise, 
You  only  laugh  at  these  rude  lays, 

WeMl  willingly  excuse  you. 

Advance  then  each  illustrious  maid. 
In  order  bright  to  our  parade. 

With  beauty's  ensigns  gay ; 
And  first,  two  nymphs  who  rural  plains 
Forsook,  disdaining  rustic  swains, 

And  here  exert  their  sway. 

Myrtilla's  beauties  who  can  paint? 
The  well  turned  form,  the  glowing  telnt, 

May  deck  a  common  creature ; 
But  who  can  make  th'  expressive  soul 
With  lively  sense  inform  the  whole. 

And  light  up  every  feature. 

At  church  Myrtilla  lowly  kneelsi, 
No  passion  but  devotion  feels, 

No  smiles  her  looks  environ ; 
But  let  her  thoughts  to  pleasure  fly. 
The  basilisk  is  in  her  eye 

And  on  her  tongue  the  Syren. 

More  vivid  beauty — ^fresher  bloom. 
With  teints  from  nature's  richest  loom 

In  Sylvia's  features  glow ; 
Would  she  Myrtilla's  arts  apply, 
And  catch  the  magic  of  her  eye, 

She'd  rule  the  world  below. 

See  Laura,  sprightly  nymph,  advance. 
Through  all  the  mazes  of  the  dance. 
With  light  fantastic  toe ; 
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See  laughter  sparkle  in  her  eyes — 
At  her  approach  new  joys  arise, 
New  fires  within  us  glow. 

Sueh  sweetness  in  her  look  is  seen. 
Such  brilliant  elegance  of  mien, 

So  jaunlie  and  so  airy; 
Her  image  in  our  fancy  reigns. 
All  night  she  gallops  through  our  veins. 

Like  little  Mab  the  fairy. 

Aspasia  next,  with  kindred  soul, 
Disdains  the  passions  that  control 

Each  gentle  pleasing  art ; 
Her  sportive  wit,  her  frolic  lays, 
And  graceful  form  attract  our  praise, 

An4  steal  away  the  heart. 

We  see  in  gentle  Delia's  face, 
Expressed  by  every  melting  grace, 

The  s\veet  complacent  mind  ; 
While  hovering  round  her,  soft  desires. 
And  hope  gay  smiling  fan  their  fires, 

Each  shepherd  thinks  ber  kind. 

The  god  of  love  mistook  the  maid, 
For  his  own  Psyche,  and  'tis  said 

He  still  remains  her  slave ; 
And  when  the  boy  directs  her  eyes 
To  pierce  where  every  passion  lies, 

Not  age  itself  can  save. 

With  pensive  look  and  head  reclined, 
Sweet  emblems  of  the  purest  mind, 

Lo !  where  Cordelia  sits ; 
On  Dion's  image  dwells  the  fair — 
Dion  the  thunderbolt  of  war, 

The  prince  of  modern  wits. 

Not  far  removed  from  her  side, 
Statira  sits  in  beauty's  pride. 

And  rolls  about  her  eyes ; 
Thrice  happy  for  the  unwary  heart, 
That  affectation  blunts  the  dart 

That  from  her  quiver  fliea. 

Whence  does  that  beam  of  beauty  dawn  7 
What  lustre  overspreads  the  lawn  ? 

What  suns  those  rays  dispense  7 
From  Artemisia's  brow  they  came. 
From  Artemisia's  eyes  the  flame 

That  dazzles  every  sense. 

At  length,  fatigued  with  beauty's  blaze. 
The  feeble  muse  no  more  essays 

Her  picture  to  complete ; 
The  promised  charms  of  younger  girls, 
When  nature  the  gay  scene  unfurls, 

Some  happier  bard  shall  treaL 

SE<IUEL  TO  THB  BELLES  OF  WILLIAMSBURG. 

Ye  bards  that  haunt  the  tufted  shade. 
Where  murmurs  thro'  ihe  hallowed  glade. 

The  Heliconian  spring — 
Who  bend  before  Apollo's  shrine, 
And  dance  and  frolic  with  the  nine. 

Or  touch  the  trembling  string — 


And  ye  who  bask  in  beauty's  blaze. 
Enlivening  as  the  orient  rays 

From  fair  Aurora*s  brow. 
Or  those  which  from  her  crescent  shine. 
When  Cynthia  with  a  look  benign. 

Regards  the  world  below — 

Say,  why,  amidst  the  vernal  throng. 
Whose  virgin  charms  inspired  your  song 

With  sweet  poetic  lore. 
With  eager  look  th'  enraptured  swain^ 
For  Isidore's  form  in  vain, 

The  picture  should  explore. 

Shall  sprightly  Isidora  yield. 
To  Laum  the  distinguished  field. 

Amidst  the  vernal  throng  7 
Or  shall  Aspasia's  frolic  lays 
From  Leonella  snatch  the  bays. 

The  tribute  of  the  song  7 

Like  hers  I  ween  the  blushing  rose, 
On  Sylvia*s  polished  cheek  that  glows, 

And  hers  the  velvet  lip, 
To  which  the  cherry  yields  its  hue. 
Its  plumpness  and  ambrosial  dew 

Which  even  Gods  might  sip. 

What  partial  eye  a  charm  can  find. 
In  Delia's  look,  or  Delia's  mind, 

Or  Delia's  melting  grace, 
Which  cannot  in  Miranda's  mien, 
Or  winning  smile  or  brow  serene, 

A  rival  beauty  trace  7 

Sweet  as  the  balmy  breath  of  spring, 
Or  odors  from  the  painted  wing 

Of  Zephyr  as  be  flies, 
Brunetta's  charms  might  surely  claim. 
Amidst  tlie  votaries  of  fame, 

A  title  to  the  prize. 

What  giddy  raptures  fill  the  brain. 
When  tripping  o'er  the  verdant  plain, 

Florella  joins  the  throng ! 
Her  look  each  throbbing  pain  beguiles. 
Beneath  her  footsteps  Nature  smiles. 

And  joins  the  poet's  song. 

Here  even  critic  Spleen  shall  find, 
Each  beauty  that  adorns  the  mind, 

Or  decks  the  virgin's  brow ; 
Here  Envy  with  her  venomed  dart. 
Shall  find  no  vulnerable  part, 

To  aim  the  deadly  blow. 

Could  such  perfection  nought  avail  7 
Or  could  the  fair  Belinda  fail 

To  animate  your  lays  7 
For  might  not  such  a  nymph  inspire 
With  sportive  notes  the  trembling  lyre 

Attuned  to  virgin  praise  7 

The  sister  graces  met  the  maid. 
Beneath  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade. 

When  love  the  season  warms; 
Deluded  by  her  graceful  mien. 
They  fancied  her  the  C3rprian  queen. 

And  decked  her  with  their  charms. 
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Say  then  why  thus  with  heedlen  flight, 
The  panegyric  muse  should  slight 

A  train  so  biythe  and  fair, 
Or  why  so  soon  fatigued,  she  flies 
No  longer  in  her  native  skies, 

Bat  tumbles  through  the  air. 


BRITISH  PARLIAMENT  IN  1836. 

NO.  I. 

THE  HOUS£  OF  COMMONS.* 

The  chambers  in  which  the  British  Parliament  are 
accustomed  to  assemble,  have  nothing  of  the  iheatrical 
aspect  of  the  halls  for  political  exhibition  built  in  France 
for  the  representations  of  its  representative  government. 
Let  us  enter  the  chamber  of  the  Commons.    Here 
you  see  no  amphitheatre  for  the  ladies,  no  boxes  for  the 
Peers,  nor  for  the  corps  diphmaUque.  A  narrow  gallery, 
only,  is  reserved  for  the  reporters,  and  another,  more 
spacious,  is  open  to  the  public    Here  are  no  costly 
marbles,  no  statues,  no  gilding.    It  is  truly  nothing  but 
a  chamber— a  vast  apartment,  of  greater  length  than 
width,  without  ornaments  of  any  sort — indeed,  perfectly 
oaked 
Conceive  that  we  are  looking  from  the  public  gallery. 
Directly  before  us,  at  the  bottom,  is  a  sort  of  sentry- 
box,  sunnounied  by  the  royal  arms.    There,  in  an  ai'm 
chair  covered  with  gjeen  leather,  sits  the  speaker,  in  his 
black  robe  and  greyish  mittens,  -solemnly  dressed  out  in 
an  immense  wig,  the  wings  of  which  fall  to  his  waist. 
At  his  feet  is  a  narrow  table,  at  which  the  principal 
cJerk  is  seated,  supporting  on  his  two  hands  a  large 
fice,  smiling  impurturbably  under  a  little  perruque  that 
han^  over  his  head  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe. 

The  benches  on  which  the  members  sit,  are  ranged 
rectilinearly  in  different  divisions,  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  in  front  of  the  speaker.  Every  one  places  himself 
in  the  position  that  is  most  agreeable  to  himself,  and 
sits,  or  stands,  at  his  pleasure.  Every  member  wears 
^  hat,  except  when  addressing  the  speaker.  Every 
one  speaks  from  the  place  in  which  he  finds  himself  at 
the  moment.  It  is  not  to  the  house,  however,  but  to 
the  speaker  that  they  must  address  themselves. 

The  simple  and  country-like  habits  of  the  house  are 
well  suited  to  the  character  of  representatives  of  the 
P^ple.  It  proves  that  the  Commons  meet  not  to  take 
P^  in  a  show,  bat  to  discharge  the  business  of  the 
cooniry. 

At  three  o'clock  the  speaker  enters  the  chamber, 
preceded  by  the  chief  of  the  ushers,  the  mace  on  his 
shoulder,  and  followed  by  a  sergeant«at-arms,  with  a 
fiword  at  his  side,  and  dressed  in  black  after  the  French 
&shioD.  Arrived  at  his  diair,  the  speaker  first  counts 
the  members  present.  If  there  be  forty,  the  session 
u  opened,  and  the  chaplain  repeats  bis  prayers,  to 
vhich  every  member  listens,  standing  and  uncovered, 
^ith  his  face  towards  the  back  of  his  bench. 

Generally  the  first  hours  are  consumed  in  matters  of 
'ninor  inportanee.    Local  and  private  bills  are  discoss- 

*  Translaitd  from  a  nomber  of  the  Revue  de$  Deux  Monies. 


ed.  The  benches  begin  to  be  filled  between  eight  and 
nine  in  the  evening.  The  house  is  rarely  full  before 
midnighL  From  this  period  till  two  in  the  morning, 
they  discuss  great  questions,  such  as  are  likely  to  bring 
on  an  important  vote. 

Such  are  the  English.  They  distrust,  beyond  all 
reason,  the  frivolity  of  their  own  minds.  They  consi- 
der it  always  dangerous  to  embark  in  grave  affairs,  if 
their  dinner  has  not  been  stored  away  to  serve  as  bal- 
last. It  is  indispensable  tliat  they  should  meditate  and 
mature  their  opinions  and  their  eloquence,  while  engaged 
in  drinking  their  wine  and  grog. 

When  simple  Mr.  Brougham  (the  period  of  his  great- 
est glory)  Lord  Brougham  never  came  to  the  House  of 
Commons  until  he  had  emptied  three  bottles  of  PorL 
It  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  glass  that  he  found  calmness, 
wisdom,  and  discretion.  But  since  his  elevation  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  his  lordsliip  is  forced  to  speak  fasting. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  this  change  that  he  is  now 
always  intoxicated.  The  sobriety  of  his  stomach  pro- 
duces the  intemperance  of  his  tongue  and  of  his  brain. 

The  invariable  prolongation  of  its  sittings  late  into 
the  night,  is  the  cause  that  the  House  of  Commons 
never  assembles  on  Saturday.  Encroachment  en  the 
Sabbath  would  otherwise  be  an  inevitable  legislative 
sacrilege ;  and  we  must  admit,  that  it  would  be  with 
but  bad  grace  that  the  Parliament  alone  should  violate 
the  Puritanical  laws  which  it  so  rigorously  maintains, 
and  which  prescribe,  during  the  twenty-four  hours  of 
that  sacred  day,  the  most  absolute  and  universal  idle- 
ness. 

Two  words  of  personal  statistics  at  presenL 

The  House  of  Commons  contains  four  hundred  and 
seventy-one  members  for  England,  twenty-nine  for 
Wales,  fifty-three  for  Scotland,  and  a  hundred  and  five 
for  Ireland — in  all,  six  hundred  and  fiAy-eight.  On 
important  occasions,  very  few  fail  to  appear  at  their 
posts.  Six  hundred  and  twenty-two  voted,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  session,  on  the  election  of  the  pre- 
sent speaker.  Mr.  Abercromby,  elected  by  the  oppo- 
sition, obtained  a  majority  of  but  eight  votes  over  Sir 
Charles  Manners  Sutton,  the  candidate  of  the  then 
ministry. 

You  observe  that  the  chamber  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  almost  equal  in  size.  On  one  side,  the  ministry 
and  the  reformers ;  on  the  other,  the  conservatives^ 
forming  the  present  opposition. 

Each  of  these  grand  divisions  may  perhaps  be  sub- 
divided. Among  the  reformers  or  whigs,  radical 
reformers,  pure  radicals,  and  repealers  ;*  among  the 
conservatives,  the  old  tories  and  the  demi-conserva- 
tives.  Such  subdivisions,  however,  are  useless.  It  is 
no  easy  thing  to  distinguish  these  different  shades  of 
opinion.  Besides,  they  are  every  day  becoming  gradu- 
ally less  distinct,  and  will  soon  present  but  two  parties. 

In  the  first  place,  are  there  any  whigs  ?  Are  the 
whigs  a  party  ?  I  answer,  no.  There  are  some  great 
noblemen,  some  minister-lords,  whose  ancestors  were 
whigs,  but  they  themselves  are  not.  To  continue  the 
leaders  of  a  true  political  party,  they  have  been  forced 
to  become  radicals,  and  to  make  themselves  interpreters 
and  advocates  of  the  popuhir  wants.    What  has  been 

♦The  repemUrt  ore  Irish  members  adrocstlng  the  repeal  of  the 
union  between  Irelaod  and  England. 
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the  result  7  The  whigs  and  the  radicals  are  absorbed, 
the  one  in  the  other.  Seeing  so  many  liberal  conces- 
sions obtained  by  England,  the  Irish  Catholics  have  fol- 
lowed the  ezain(>Ie  of  the  liberals;  they  have  put  off 
their  extreme  demands  ;  they  have  ceased  to  contend 
for  the  repeal  of  the  union.  Under  the  orders  of  CyCon- 
nell,  they  march  behind  the  ministerial  troops,  and  sus- 
tain them  so  as  to  prevent  their  falling  back,  come  what 
may. 

In  the  eamp  of  the  opposition  there  is  the  same  fusion. 
8ir  Robert  Peel  has  dressed  all  the  tories  in  the  uniform 
of  conserratives.  Even  the  little  irresolute  batallion  of 
Lord  Stanley,  has  recently,  with  its  chief,  assumed  the 
new  livery  of  the  defenders  of  the  church  and  of  the 
throne.  The  tiers-parti  has  not  been  more  successful 
x>n  the  side  of  the  Manche  than  on  the  Parisian. 

The  question,  then,  is  simply  and  plainly  raised.  It 
Is  the  grcAt  question  that  is  to  be  decided  between  the 
old  society  and  the  new,  the  same  that  was  raised  in 
France  in  1 789 ;  only,  if  the  throne  is  wise,  here  the 
whole  war  may  be  finished  on  the  floors  of  Parliament 

The  field  of  battle  is  now  before  the  reader.  You 
have  the  army  of  reformers  and  that  of  the  conserva- 
tives in  the  presence  of  each  other — each  recognizing 
but  one  watchword,  but  one  standard ;  the  first,  stronger 
and  bolder,  but  having  too  many  leaders,  and  a  rear 
guard  more  impatient  to  arrive  in  action  than  the  prin- 
cipal body ;  the  second,  more  compact,  better  disci- 
plined, and  more  obedient  to  its  only  chief. 

Great  as  may  be  the  exasperation  on  each  side,  you 
will  rarely  ever  observe  the  belligerent  parties,  even  in 
their  hostilities,  depart  from  their  habits  of  chivalrous 
loyalty. 

There  is  a  sort  of  Parliamentary  law  of  nations 
established  in  the  house. 

The  opposition  never  takes  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  a  minister  to  interrogate  his  colleagues  oh  matters 
foreign  to  their  own  departments. 

Nor  will  a  minister  ever  introduce  a  bill  without 
notice ;  the  courtesy,  in  this  respect,  is  extremely  great 
between  the  two  parties.  Challenges  are  regularly  ex- 
changed ;  the  day  and  the  hour  are  both  fixed.  If  any 
member  mentions  his  inability  to  attend  at  the  appoint- 
ed time,  the  motion  is  hurried  or  delayed  to  suit  his 
convenience. 

If  the  question  should  be  one  of  importance,  and  the 
decision  doubtful,  whatever  urgent  business  may  call  a 
member  away,  he  will  not  desert  his  post,  unless  he  is 
enabled  to  find  among  his  adversaries  some  one  equally 
desirous  to  absent  himself.  They  make  an  arrange- 
ment then  that  both  shall  stay  away,  and  this  double 
contract  is  always  held  sacred. 

In  their  struggles,  though  often  violent,  the  blows  are 
always  generous,  and  aimed  in  fronu  However,  the 
noise  of  the  interruptions  by  which  approbation  or  dis- 
content is  expressed,  would  astonish  and  terrify  a 
Btrangei^-above  all,  one  unaccustomed  to  the  discord- 
ance of  EngHsh  pronunciation.  The  sound  is  unusual, 
striking,  and  the  more  astonishing,  as  at  first  you  are 
unable  to  tell  whence  it  proceeds.  There  are  six  hundred 
men,  seated,  uttering  savage  cries  of  joy  or  anger,  their 
bodies  all  the  while  remaining  immovable,  thefr  features 
preserving  their  usual  phlegmatic  and  calm  expression. 
These  tumults  produce  quite  a  fantastic  effect  Hear ! 
hear!  is  the  cry  of  satisfiiction  and  encouragement 


Listen  to  the  speaker ! — his  discourse  penetrates  and 
touches  the  soul  of  the  question ;  let  us  listen  to  him— 
hear  him.  Spoke ! — tpoke !  indicates  impatience,  enooi, 
lassitudOi  You  abuse  your  privilege— yoa  have  said 
enough — ^you  have  spoken !  This  reproach  is  impen* 
tive — ^it  is  rarely  resisted.  Order !  order !  is  the  cali  to 
order ;  it  is  a  summons  to  the  speaker  to  noUcf  and 
reprimand  the  offending  member  who  has  pased  ibe 
boundaries  of  propriety — for,  to  the  speaker  alone  be- 
longs the  right  to  pronounce  judgment  on  snch  occa- 
sions. 

The  speaker  centres  in  himself  the  omnipotence  of 
the  chamber  of  which  he  is  the  representaiive.  His 
authority  is  supreme,  within  as  well  as  vrithout  liie 
walls  of  the  Parliament  house.  His  situation  renders 
him  a  personage  of  very  high  importance.  He  lias 
his  oflicial' palace,  he  holds  his  fevres,  to  which  none 
are  admitted  unless  in  court  dress.  Singular  inconsi^ 
tency !  the  very  same  Commoners  who  enter  booted, 
spurred,  with  their  over-coats  and  theu*  hats  on,  into 
their  own  hall,  would  find  the  doors  of  their  ovn 
speaker  closed  against  them,  if  they  should  present 
themselves  without  ruffles  and  dressed  a  U  Fm^nte. 
This  rigorous  ]3articularity  is  unreasonable.  Mr. 
Hume,  however,  in  a  recent  attack  upon  this  absaid 
etiquette,  found  himself  unable  to  succeed  against 
the  powerful  prejudice  by  which  it  is  ophekL  The 
sound  sense  of  his  objections  only  passed  for  radical 
folly.  Thus  it  is  that  with  the  English  the  ancient 
forms  of  etiquette  have  deeper  root  than  even  their  old 
abuses.  You  may  be  certain  that  they  will  hare  re- 
formed the  church,  the  aristocracy,  and  perhaps  the 
crown  itself,  before  the  grotesque  wigs  of  their  mafis- 
trates.  Their  entire  revolution  will  have  been  com- 
pleted, while  their  new  liberty  will  be  still  distingoi^ 
by  the  manners  and  dress  of  the  anden  regime. 

In  England,  the  real  and  undeniable  sovereignty  is 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  British  peerage  is  & 
mere  phantom,  a  little  more  respectably  clothed  than 
that  of  Prance,  but  quite  as  much  of  a  phantom.  Siill 
this  very  British  Peerage,  which  is  condemned  to  obey 
the  Commons  and  register  their  edicts,  prescnres  all  the 
appearances  of  supremacy !  It  continues  to  command 
the  Commons  to  appear  at  its  bar,  who  regularly  obey 
this  summons,  preceded  by  their  speaker!  And  when 
the  Lords,  seated  in  their  own  chamber,  have  signrfied 
the  royal  assent  to  the  wishes  of  the  Commons,  the 
latter  withdraw,  bowing  as  they  go  out!  The  real 
upper  or  superior  chamber  consents  to  be  called  and  to 
appear  always  as  the  inferior. 

How  much  do  I  prefer  to  these  ceremonious  letett  of 
the  British  speaker,  the  popular  balls  of  the  presideoi 
of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  no  orden 
are  given  to  the  guards  to  prevent  the  entry  of  persons 
not  in  costume  1  Above  all,  I  like  those  numbered  let- 
ters of  invitation — ^ihe  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  fir* 
for  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  then  the  fbw 
hundred  Bind  sixtieth  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  the 
firet  peer  of  the  realm,  and  so  on  for  the  rest  In  France 
the  peerage  comes  after  the  people! 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  French  do  not 
remove  the  abuses  themselves,  as  they  do  their  names 
and  customs.  Their  system  is  different  fitwn  the 
English,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  be  the  best.  The 
latter  are  always  very  respectful  subjects;  they  kneel 
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down  at  the  feet  of  royally  in  supplicating  it  to  take 

Uieir  will  for  itfl  pleasure.    The  former  hold  themselves 

erect  and  iiitn  before  their  monarch,  who  leads  them 
by  the  nose,  suffering  them  all  the  while  to  proclaim 
themselves  at  their  ease,  the  true  soTereigns  of  the 
kingdom. 

Mr.  Abercromby,  the  present  speaker,  by  no  means 
lolicitcd  the  honor  of  the  chair  which,  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  was  decreed  him  by  tlie  first  act  of  the 
reformers.  Constrained  to  maihtain,  in  the  name  of  the 
house,  the  privileges  of  that  body,  he  represents  that 
assembly  with  all  the  dignity  that  his  grotesque  wig 
viii  permit.  Hnppily  he  has  thick  grey  eye-brows, 
which  harmonize  extremely  well  with  his  light-colored 
official  perrvque.  In  spite  of- the  enormous  quantity  of 
hair  that  overshadows  his  person,  there  is  nothing 
savage  in  his  appearance  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  mild  and 
affable  dignity  eminently  distinguishes  him ;  his  man- 
ners are  marked  by  a  noble  ease;  he  also  speaks  well, 
and  his  full  and  sonorous  voice  is  admirably  suited  to 
the  station  which  he  occupies  as  president  of  a  large 
and  popular  assembly. 

The  conservatives  will  never  forgive  him  for  having, 
eren  involuntarily,  dethroned  their  candidate.  They 
re^t  the  airs  of  a  superannuated  dandy,  and  the  old- 
iashioned  elegance  of  Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton, 
who,  having  grown  old  in  the  chair,  had  been  long 
aecHstomed  to  regard  toryism  with  a  favorable  eye.  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Abercromby,  an  avowed  partizan  of 
the  reformers,  has  not,  in  consequence  of  his  acceptance 
of  the  speakership,  become  the  inexorable  censor  of  his 
radical  friends.  So  that  when  O'Connell,  provoked  by 
some  imprudent  noblemen,  branded  them  with  epithets 
Derer  to  be  effaced,  Mr.  Abercromby  was  guilty  of  the 
heiooQs  crime  of  not  Interposing  to  cJieek  the  vengeance 
of  the  outraged  orator.  Impartiality,  according  to  the 
tones,  would  consist  in  permitting  their  attacks,  with- 
out allowing  the  insulted  or  injured  party  the  rights  of 
defence. 

I  have  now  given  you  a  general  and  hasty  sketch  of 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  house  ;  it  only  re- 
mains for  me  to  carry  you  to  one  of  its  sittings.  We 
will  select  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  bill 
for  (be  reform  of  the  English  and  Welch  Corporations, 
which  was,  after  a  month  of  argument,  finally  voted. 
On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  June,  then,  it  was  known 
that  Lord  John  Russell  was  to  introduce  his  bill  in  the 
Commons.  What  was  to  be  the  nature  of  this  mea- 
sure, so  long  promised  and  so  impatiently  expected  on 
one  side,  and  so  much  feared  on  the  other?  Curiosity 
in  London  was  at  its  height ;  it  was  the  third  day  of  the 
Epsom  races !  No  matter !  Every  one  relumed  to  the 
city— horses  were  abandoned  for  politics.  As  early  as 
twelve  the  crowd  began  to  encumber  the  environs  of 
Westminster,  pressing  towards  the  gates  of  the  palace 
of  the  Parliament.  With  great  difficulty  I  succeeded 
in  squeezing  myself  into  the  public  gallery. 

At  three,  prayers,  being  said,  the  speaker  having 
counted  with  the  end  of  his  little  flat  three-cornered  hat 
the  members  in  attendance,  and  more  than  forty  being 
present,  the  session  opened. 

There  was  at  first  a  long  discussion  of  a  bill  regulat- 
ing the  distribution  of  water  in  the  parish  of  •Afory-le- 
^ont;  the  debate  was  of  but  little  interest,  though  Mr. 
Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  Mr.  Hume,  and  Sis  Francis 


Burdett  took  frequent  part  in  iu    My  attention  was 
fixed  on  their  persons,  if  not  on  their  discourses. 

Mr.  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  is  a  young  radical  who 
leads  a  life  altogether  arislpcratic  He  is  renowned  for 
the  elegance  of  his  grooms  and  of  his  vehicles.  Nobody 
wears  a  black  frock  so  short  and  so  tight.  He  speaks 
well  ,and  easily,  with  a  voice  somewhat  unpleasant,  his 
head  elevated  and  thrown  back  after  the  fashion  of  men 
of  small  stature.  He  is  the  elder  brother  of  the  novelist, 
and  is  himself  the  author  of  a  work  on  France,  in  which 
he  judges  of  French  manners,  society,  politics  and  liter- 
ature with  a  degree  of  insane  ignorance  hardly  less 
disgusting  than  the  naive  buffoonery  of  Lady  Morgan. 
It  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  English,  to 
write  without  knowledge,  observadon  or  study  on  avery 
country  they  pass  through.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  man  of 
common  sense  and  intelligence  such  as  Mr.  Henry  Lyt- 
ton BulWer,  should  have  made  his  literary  debut  by  so 
vulgar  a  piece  of  national  gaucherie. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  person  of  Mr.  Hume  that 
would  strike  you  ;  he  looks  like  a  good*natured,  unaf- 
fected, broad-shouldered  countryman,  independent-  in 
his  character,  arid  utterly  careless  of  fashloiL  His  mere 
manner,  to  say  nothing  of  his  words,  expresses  invinci- 
ble aversion  to  all  ceremony.  His  appearance  does  not 
belie  his  character.  His  enunciation  has  all  the  ease, 
firmness,  and  roughness  of  his  opinions.  One  of  the 
chief  priests  of  radicalism — ^an  inexorable  and  incor- 
ruptible reformer,  he  has  sworn  never  to  sit,  but  on 
the  benches  of  the  opposition ;  it  is  from  fidelity  to 
his  oath,  not  from  sympathy,  as  you  might  well 
conclude,  that  he  now  sits  in  the  ranks  of  the  conserv- 
atives. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  differs  from  Mr.  Hume  both  in 
his  air,  height,  and  figure.  Picture  to  yourself  a  long 
body,  about  five  feet  ten  inches,  in  white  velvet  breeches, 
with  boots  turned  down  at  the  top,  and  a  blue  frock. 
A  white  vest,  a  white  cravat,  a  little  bald,  flat  head, 
well  powdered,  will  complete  the  portrait.  The  fate  of 
public  men  who  outlive  themselves,  is  often  singular. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  ten  years  since,  was  as  fashionable 
as  his  dress.  He  was  the  favorite  of  Westminster—* 
the  popular  orator  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
caused  himself  to  be  imprisoned  to  the  Tower,  for  hav- 
ing dared  to  speak  too  boldly  against  royalty.  Now  he 
is  suspected  by  the  people — they  suspect  him  of  voting 
with  toryism.  They  despise  him,  they  accuse  him  of 
versatility.  "  But,"  he  replies,  '*  it  is  you,  perhaps,  who 
have  changed.  Reformers  formerly,  you  are  now  rad- 
icals! Tories  in  my  day,  you  are  now  reformers  !  I 
have  preserved  my  opinions  and  my  dress !"  Well ! 
the  error  is  with  you,  Sir  Francis  Burdett ;  you  should 
have  changed  also,  or  not  have  lived  to  become  old.  If 
you  had  died  at  the  proper  time,  perhaps  you  might 
now  have  your  statue  of  bronze  near  that  of  Canning, 
in  Westminster  square.  Who  knows  if  to-morrow  the 
same  people  who  formerly  carried  you  in  triumph,  may 
not  ornament  your  white  breeches  with  the  mud  of  the 
streets  leading  to  the  Parliament  house  7 

At  last  the  discussion  touching  the  waters  of  Mary- 
le-bone  draws  to  a  close.  The  house  having  to  vote 
on  this  unlucky  bill,  the  galleries  for  the  reporters  and 
the  public  were  cleared.  This  is  the  custom  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  decisions  never  take  place  but  with  closed  doors. 

When  I  returned  to  the  gallery,  the  hall  presented 
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quite  an  altered  appearance.  The  less  piece  was  finish- 
ed— the  great  one  was  about  to  commence.  The  ranks 
on  the  right  and  left  grew  thicker  every  moment — each 
member  hastened  to  his  post. 

Lord  John  Russell,  the  official  commander  in  chief  of 
the  reformers,  had  appeared  on  the  ministerial  benches, 
to  the  right  of  the  speaker.  By  his  side,  you  observed 
his  principal  aides-de-camp^  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  with  a  large  bald  forehead, 
and  the  countenance  of  a  Satyr,  the  most  ready,  if  not 
the  ablest  speaker  in  the  cabinet ;  Lord  Morpeth,  sec- 
retary for  Ireland,  a  large  young  man  whose  premature 
grey  hairs,  appear  at  a  distance  to  be  of  a  light  yellow, 
looking  like  a  timid  and  blushing  youth  ;  Lord  Palm- 
erston,  an  old  bloated  dandy,  whose  fat  face  seems  to 
swell  itself  out  between  his  thick  whiskers  with  more 
aatisfaclion  since  he  is  no  longer  led  by  the  nose  by 
Talleyrand — Lord  Palmerston,  who  has  not  wished 
to  be  made  a  peer  since  his  last  return  to  power, 
pretending  that  his  eloquence  has  a  more  open  field 
in  the  Commons  than  it  could  have  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

In  front  of  the  ministerial  group,  and  separated  from 
it  only  by  the  table  of  the  clerks,  sits  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
surrounded  also  by  his  conservative  aids,  among  whom 
you  may  distinguish  Lord  Granville  Somerset  the  quasi- 
modo  of  Westminster,  whose  double  hump  does  not 
prevent  him  from  being  one  of  the  most  alert  to  sound 
the  Protestant  tocsin  against  Popery. 

Here  and  there  you  may  have  observed  other  distin- 
guished members  of  the  house ;  Daniel  O'Connell,  the 
great  0*ConnelI,  calm  and  absorbed  in  the  reading  of 
some  new  book,  of  which  he  is  cutting  open  the  leaves, 
in  the  midst  of  his  sons,  his  nephews,  and  his  Irish  Ca- 
tholics, who  form  what  is  called  kit  tail ;  a  tail,  if  you 
please,  but  one  which  leads  the  head  of  the  state.  After 
them,  Lord  Stanley,  the  young  heir  of  tlie  house  of 
Derby,  that  ambitious  and  disappointed  elegant^  who 
has  yet  only  in  heart  deserted  the  benches  of  the 
reformers. 

Next  you  have  remarked  two  young  men  standing 
up,  and  dififering  as  much  in  their  height  and  figure  as 
in  their  opinions ;  but  equally  celebrated,  each  one  in 
his  own  way,  in  the  world,  and  who,  in  consequence, 
deserve  to  be  described. 

The  first  is  Viscount  Castlereagh,  son  of  the  Marquis 
of  Londonderry,  a  mad  conservative  like  his  father,  but 
less  simple  and  possessed  of  much  more  discretion. 
Thin  and  pitiful  in  his  person,  without  figure  and  with- 
out talent,  it  is  not  in  the  house  that  he  really  exists ; 
in  the  saloons  of  the  west  end  is  his  true  atmosphere — 
it  is  there  alone  that  his  stupidity  finds  the  air  that  it 
can  respire.  Loni  Castlereagh  is  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  new  school  which  has  regenerated  Elnglish  fashion. 
This  school  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  Brummell, 
which  founded  its  distinction  upon  dress.  The  new 
fashionables  of  the  sect  of  the  noble  lord,  aflfect,  on  the 
contrary,  entire  negligence Jn  the  dress,  and  the  greatest 
freedom  of  manners.  Nothing  is  brilliant  in  their  equi- 
pages, nor  in  the  style  of  their  servants.  Their  vehicles 
are  of  dark  colors  and  sombre  liveries ;  for  thqmselvcs 
extreme  simplicity  in  appearance.  No  flowered  iKsts; 
no  gold  or  silver  lacing  about  them ;  no  jewels ;  at  the 
most  the  end  of  a  gold  chain  at  the  button  of  a  black  coat; 
an  engraved  ring  betraying  some  mysterious  sentiment 


known  to  tl)e  whole  city.  Add  to  this  the  most  refined 
impertinence  of  yanky,  a  sublime  contempt  for  every 
one  not  of  the  exclusive  circle  into  which  they  alone  find 
admission,  and  an  ambitious  senseless  jargon.  Lord 
Castlereagh  is  the  perfect  type  of  this  first  and  priocipal 
class  of  London  fashionables. 

The  second,  Mr.  Edward  Lytton  Bolwer,  the  veil 
known  author  of  Pdkam  and  other  navels,  is,  like  bii 
brother,  an  avowed  radical.  •  He  is  large,  and  would, 
did  he  not  sloop  and  hold  himself  in  other  respects 
budly,  appear  to  advantage.  His  hair  is  thick,  lieht, 
and  curly.  His  long  inexpressive  countenance,  aod  hk 
large  moist  and  fixed  eyes,  scarcely  reveal  the  writer  of 
genius.  I  suppose  it  is  in  some  measure  the  inconiesu* 
ble  success  of  liis  writings  that  has  opened  to  him  ibe 
doors  of  that  exclusive  society,  with  which  be  is  very 
much  at  home.  For  the  stylo  of  his  costume  be  is  iQ« 
debted  to  old  traditionary  fashions.  You  will  rarely 
ever  meet  him  but  with  his  bosom  open,  the  skirts  o(  a 
luxuriant  surtout  lined  with  velvet  or  silk  floating  to 
the  wind,  with  the  rest  of  his  dress  of  clear  bnliiant 
shades,  and  varnished  boots,  brandishing  some  caoe 
encrusted  with  a  rich  head.  He  would  remind  you  of 
those  partenut  of  bad  taste  who  encumber  the  cmt 
scenes  of  the  opera  at  Paris.  I  do  not  deny  the  really 
interesting  character  of  some  of  the  novels  of  Mr.  Bui- 
wer,  though  they  are  in  other  respects  so  wretchedly 
written ;  but  it  seems  to  be  that  he  acted  very  ridicu- 
lously in  endeavoring  to  exaggerate  their  real  value,  at 
the  expense  of  exhibiting  the  absurd  vanity  beuayed 
in  every  page  of  the  sad  rhapsodies  he  has  receniJy 
published  under  the  title  of  the  Student  I  would  how- 
ever sooner  pardon  him  for  thia  last  work,  than  an  act 
of  his  of  which  I  have  been  informed.  A  young  Ai&e* 
rican  called  on  him  the  other  day,  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction. "  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Bulwer,  "  but  I  will  tell  you  beforehand  that  it  will  be 
difficult  for  me  often  to  have  that  honor ;  I  have  already 
more  acquaintances  than  my  leisure  will  allow  me  to 
cultivate,  and,  in  conscience,  it  is  to  them  that  I  owe 
the  moments  at  tny  disposal**  Do  you  not  diacover  in 
this  piece  of  politeness  something  that  even  surfwsses 
the  characteristic  amiability  of  the  English?  The  English 
do  not  ruin  themselves  by  hospitality.  If  a  siianj^er  is 
introduced  to  them  by  letters  of  introduction,  they  give 
him  a  heavy  and  long  dinner,  with  a  supper  for  de^^rt; 
then,  having  stuflfed  him  with  roast  beef  and  filled  him 
with  Port  and  grog,  and  having  spared  do  pains  to 
cram  him,  they  take  their  leave  of  him;  and  if  the «o- 
fortunate  individual  survives  tliis  cheer,  tlieir  doors  are 
afterwards  closed  against  his  entrance.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  was  perhaps  as  great  a  novelist  as  Mr.  Bul- 
wer, ilid  not  consider  himself  exempt  from  thecomiDoa 
duties  of  politeness  and  attention  to  visitors  who  bdp- 
pened  to  be  introduced  to  him.  So  far  torn  it,  be  treated 
them  with  much  more  hospitality  than  is  the  custom  in 
England ;  it  is  true,  however,  that  Sir  Walter,  though 
a  great  novelist,  was  not  a  great /oaWonoWe. 

There  also  you  may  have  recognized  Doctor  Bowtiug 
searching  about,  running  up  and  down,  from  one  bench 
to  another,  shaking  the  hand  of  every  member  who  will 
allow  him  to  do  so.  The  doctor  is  well  known  in  Paris ; 
and  as  he  did  not  quite  waste  his  time  in  promenaduag 
the  streets  of  that  capital,  he  soon  discovered  that  char- 
latanism was  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  success. 
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He  took  the  roost  direct  route  to  attain  faia  end,  and  pro- 
ceeded Btreigbt  to  the  journals.  The  French  journalists, 
when  one  knows  how  to  deal  with  them,  are  compla- 
cency itseK  Id  a  short  time  no  one  was  talked  of  but 
DocUMT  Bowring.  The  doctor  did  not  take  a  single  step 
that  was  not  duly  registered ;  it  was  Doctor  Bowring 
here,  sod  Doctor  Bowring  there,  erery  where  the  doctor ; 
ind  the  honest  public  of  the  Frendi  capital,  deafened 
by  these  tnimpet-tongued  praises,  took  him  for  some 
extraordinary  important  personage.  On  this  side  of 
tbe  channel  we  better  understand  the  pufis  of  the  press, 
N  that  erery  body  laughed,  I  assure  you,  when  this 
Doctor  Bowring  was  strutting  through  France,  so  splen- 
didly decked  out  with  the  importance  which  he  had 
poichased  from  the  newspapers  of  Paris.  He  returned 
to  London,  but  without  this  glorious  mantle.  That  had 
been  detained  at  the  custom  house  as  a  sort  of  prohibited 
French  merchandise.  In  fine,  the  doctor  remains  just 
what  he  was  before,  that  is  to  say  a  reformer,  anxious 
to  profit  by  reform,  a  pale  disciple  of  the  utilitarian 
ichool  of  Lord  Brougham ;  a  sort  of  travelling  clerk  of 
the  foreign. office,  speaking  sufficiently  well  three  or 
ibur  bring  languages;  a  poet,  who  furnishes  some 
stanzas  of  ordinary  poetry  to  the  magazines;  as  for  the 
rest,  the  rery  best  physician  in  the  world. 

It  was  now  near  six ;  no  one  remained  to  be  heard ; 
the  monient  had  anired  for  opening  the  lists.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Older  of  the  motions  for  the  day,  the  speaker 
fare  the  floor  to  the  minister  of  the  home  department 
Suddenly  the  waves  of  the  assembly  subsided  ;  a  pro- 
found silence  ensued ;  Lord  John  Russell  rose  to  speak. 

Lord  John  Russell,  third  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
is  extremely  small,  scarcely  five  feet  high  ;  the  small- 
oess  of  bis  person  almost  renews  his  youth ;  one  would 
hardly  suppose  hina  forty-five  years  of  age,  as  he  really 
is*  A  bead'  kfge  about  the  forehead,  and  small  towards 
the  chin,  forming  a  sort  of  triangle ;  chesnut-colored 
hair,  short  and  thin ;  large  eyes  surmounted  by  well 
arched  Vows ;  a  countenance  pale,  calm,  soft  and 
phlegmatic,  marked  by  a  sort  of  half-concealed  cunning, 
&re  the  features  that  would  alone  strike  you.  His 
manner  of  speaking  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  his 
modest  and  quiet  exterior.  His  voice  is  weak  and 
monotonous,  but  distinct.  In  speaking,  his  body  is 
Karcely  more  aniniated  than  his  discourse.  All  his 
action  consists  in  gliding  his  left  hand  behind  his  back, 
seizing  the  elbow  of  his  right  arm,  and  balancing  himself 
indefinitely  in  that  position. 

I/>rd  John  Russell  expresses  himself  plainly  and 
without  effort;  his  language  is  cold  and  dry,  but  clear 
&Dd  concise.  An  author  more  concise  than  elegant,  his 
style  of  writing  exhibits  itself  in  his  off-hand  speeches. 
He  has  nothing  of  the  tiresome  volubility  of  Thiers, 
who  is  minister  of  the  home  department  in  France ;  he 
uys  no  more  than  is  necessary,  while  he  says  every 
thing  that  he  wishes.  His  sarcasm  though  frozen,  is 
not  the  less  sharp.  The  blade  of  his  poignard  does  not 
require  to  be  made  red  hot  to  inflict  a  deep  wound.  He 
has  none  of  those  sudden  flashes  which  electrify  and 
iofiame  an  assembly  ;  his  light  is  of  that  peaceable  and 
steady  nature  that  illuminates- and  guides.  His  mind  is 
s  serious  one,  full  of  appropriate,  condensed,  and  well 
reaolred  reflections. 

In  less  than  an  hour  he  had  unrolled  the  whole  plan 
r>f  his  bill,  and  concisely  explained  its  principles  and 


details,  not  without  letting  fly  some  well  sharpened 
arrows  against  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  tories 
over  the  municipal  constitution,  the  reform  of  which  he 
demanded. 

As  soon  as  Lord  John  Russell  had  resumed  his  seat, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  various  murmurs  which  his 
speech  had  excited,  Sir  Robert  Peel  rose  to  address  the 
speaker. 

The  ex-first  lord  of  the  treasury  is  of  moderate  height ; 
his  figure  would  be  elegant,  but  for  the  fatness  which 
has  already  begun  to  render  it  heavy ;  his  dress  is  neat 
and  studied  without  being  dandyish ;  his  manner  would 
not  convict  him  of  the  approach  of  fifty ;  his  regular 
features  have  an  expression  of  contemptuous  severity ; 
he  seems  to  affect  too  much  the  manners  of  a  great 
man ;  natural  distinction  has  more  ease  and  carelessneiss 
about  it. 

Moreover,  studied  affectation  is  also  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  his  oratory.  Gesture  and  language 
both  betray  his  ambitious  aflfectedness.  He  has  more 
of  the  actor  than  becomes  a  public  speaker.  It  is  irk- 
some to  see  him  agitate,  struggle,  and  throw  himself 
incessantly  abouL  I  do  not  like  to  see  a  statesman 
exhibit  so  much  acquaintance  with  the  positions  of  an 
elocutionist.  It  may  be  well  enough  by  one's  own  fire- 
side to  cross  one  leg  over  another  and  to  play  with  the 
guineas  in  the  pockets  of  one's  pantaloons.  One  may 
play  with  his  collar  in  a  drawing  room,  or  throw  back 
the  skirts  of  his  frock,  without  any  great  impropriety ; 
but  in  public,  and,  above  all,  in  places  devoted  to  the 
solemn  discussion  of  the  laws  of  a  nation,  this  style  of 
flirting  manners  is  by  no  means  appropriate.  Sir  Robert 
abuses  the  purposes  for  which  his  hands  and  arms  Were 
given  him.  One  almost  loses  his  words  in  the  incessant 
agitation  of  his  person. 

In  other  respects  I  will  acknowledge  that  his  elocu- 
tion is  spirited,  easy,  and  intellectual ;  he  may  be  lis- 
tened to  with  pleasure.  I  am  always  well  pleased  with 
the  manner  in  which  he  applies  his  rhetorical  skill  to 
public  affairs.  He  has  every  thing  which  the  art. of 
speaking  can  give  him ;  but  the  warmth  which  animates 
him  is  always  artificial.  The  true  fire  of  conviction 
which  is  so  naturally  communicated  from  the  speaker 
to  his  audience,  is  always  wanting.  There  is  no  sin- 
cerity about  him.  He  is  an  ambitious  tory  in  disguise, 
who,  in  order  to  seize  again  the  golden  reins  of  govern- 
ment, has  hypocritically  cloaked  himself  under  the  man- 
tle of  a  reformer,  and  who  would  pass  over  to  the  radi- 
cals with  his  arms  and  baggage,  if  there  was  any  chance 
of  remounting  by  their  aid  to  the  power  which  he  covets, 
and  of  securing  himself  in  its  enjoyment. 

In  accepting,  with  ample  reservations,  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  answer  to  the  sharp  in- 
sinuations of  Lord  John  Russell,  made  several  witty 
and  amusing  observations,  which  diverted  a  good  deal 
the  house. 

The  minister  replied  in  a  few  polite  but  firm  observa- 
tions. The  serenity  of  the  noble  lord  is  perfectly  un- 
changeable. He  is  as  calm  when  defending  himself,  as 
when  attacking  his  adversaries.  I  consider  this  politi- 
cal temperament  as  the  most  desirable  for  a  statesman 
actively  engaged  in  public  affairs.  Such  coolness  dis- 
concerts the  fury  of  one*s  assailants.  One  is  never 
worsted  in  a  combat  when  he  retains  such  undisturbed 
self-possession. 
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Some  remarks  on  the  details  of  the  bill  were  made 
by  difTerent  members.  No  one  having  opposed  its 
introduction,  the  members  began  to  move  off.  It  was 
already  night,  and  the  hour  for  dinner ;  the  candles 
were  not  yet  lit ;  the  house  rose  in  a  body. 

An  individual  in  a  brown  curly  wig,  and  dressed  in  a 
blue  frock,  whose  broad  shoulders  and  athletic  form 
displayed  great  personal  strength,  descended  from  the 
ministerial  benches,  and  stepped  in  the  centre  of  the 
halL  The  sound  of  his  voice  called  every  one  back. 
Silence  ensued.  This  was  the  great  Irishman,'  the 
giant  agitaloTf  as  he  is  called — a  giant  they  may  well 
call  him.  This  energetic  old  man  has  alone  mora  3routh 
and  life  than  all  the  young  men  in  the  Commons  toge- 
ther, than  the  whole  chamber  itself. 

The  darkness  of  the  evening  was  not  sufficiently 
great  to  conceal  him  from  my  view.  I  see  him  now 
before  me,  erect  on  his  large  feet,  his  right  arm  extend- 
ed, and  his  body  inclined  forwards ;  I  seem  to  hear  him 
speak.  His  remarks  were  not  long ;  he  said  but  a  few 
words,  but  all  his  power  was  condensed  in  them.  The 
lion  fondled  while  he  growled.  His  approbation  was 
imperative  and  threatening.  "So  the  bill  has  only 
looked  to  England  and  Wales !  Must  Ireland  then  be 
always  forgotten,  that  its  turn  never  comes  but  after 
the  other  countries  of  the  United  Kingdom  7  Has  it 
not  enough  of  venal  and  corrupt  municipalities  ?  Ne- 
vertheless, he  would  support  openly  and  with  all  his 
strength,  the  plan  of  ministers.  It  was  a  noble  and 
glorious  measure ;  he  wished  for  nothing  more  for  Ire- 
land." 

He  did  not  wish  for  more,  that  is  to  say,  he  did  not 
order  more  for  Ireland.  The  wishes  of  0*Connell  are 
not  to  be  despised.  In  consequence,  Mr.  Spring  Rice 
hastened  to  satisfy  him.  '*  He  need  not  give  himself 
any  uneasiness,"  said  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
"  the  government  would  equally  do  justice  to  Ireland. 
It  should  likewise  have  its  corporations  reformed,  and 
perhaps  during  the  same  session.** 

"Thanks!"  murmured  O'Connell,  mixing  himself 
with  the  crowd  of  members  pouring  out  of  the  hall;  "I 
will  remember  this  promise  for  Ireland." 

Ireland!  you  should  have  heard  him  pronounce  its 
name  with  that  excited,  trembling  accent,  so  full  of 
tenderness,  which  emphasizes  and  lingers  on  every  syl- 
lable of  the  beloved  word  ;  you  should  have  heard  him, 
to  comprehend  the  power  of  his  irresistible  eloquence. 
Pure  love  of  country  lends  one  a  super-human 
strength.  A  just  cause,  honestly  and  warmly  em- 
braced, is  an  irresistible  weapon  in  hands  capable  of 
wielding  it. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  desperate  conservatives,  see- 
ing their  tottering  privileges  ready  to  be  trodden  under 
the  feet  of  O'Connell,  should  treat  him  as  an  agitator, 
madman,  destroyer.  But  how  is  it,  that  among  the 
reformers  themselves,  he  has  so  many  inconsistent 
admirers,  who  will  never  pardon  him  for  the  bitter 
violence  and  inexorable  severity  of  his  speeches?  Do 
these  moderate  and  quiet  men  believe  that  honeyed 
phrases,  and  the  submission  of  {nrayers,  would  have  ob- 
tained the  redress  of  even  the  least  of  the  Irish  griefs  ? 
No !  had  he  not  struck  roughly  and  pitilessly,  the  old 
edifice  of  usurpation  and  intolerance  would  be  still  en- 
tire. Let  him  go  on — let  bim  be  pitiless ;  he  has  made 
an  important  breach  in  the  wvtts^let  him  level  them 


with  the  ground.  To  overthrow  such  things  i«  not 
destruction ;  it  is  bul  the  clearing  of  the  ground  tobaild 
up  public  liberty. 

O'Connell  is  unquestionably  the  best  speaker,  aod 
the  ablest  politician  in  ParliamenL  Friends  or  ezw- 
mies,  every  one  acknowledges,  at  least  to  himself,  thai 
he  is  the  master-spirit ;  thus  he  is  the  true  fnwur. 
The  members  of  the  cabinet  are  nothing  but  puppets^ 
dressed  up  for  show,  and  worked  by  his  agency.  Hia 
influence  over  the  masses  of  the  people  is  also  imoeosB 
and  universal.  He  is  not  the  popular  idol  in  Irdaod 
only,  but  also  in  England  and  Scotland.  Long  lift  to 
him !  the  hopes  and  future  welfare  of  three  natioBS  ire 
centered  in  his  person. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say  of  the  sitthig  of  the  5|]i 
of  June,  except  to  remark,  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
working  members  were  left  in  the  room  loeontinoefer 
many  hours  the  despatch  of  business  of  seooDdsry  im- 
portance. It  is  but  justice  to  the  House  of  Commoos 
to  state,  that  great  political  questions  do  not  retard  the 
execution  of  local  and  >  private  business.  They  will 
often  get  through  in  a  single  night,  more  work  than  ilie 
French  Chamber  of  I>eputie8  would  in  a  mooth  of 
thirty  days. 

You  have  seen  that  the  opposition  of  the  eoosem- 
tives  gave  way  before  the  corporations  bill  It  was  not 
without  deep  mortification,  as  you  may  imagine,  bat 
prudence  rendered  it  indi^wnsable.  It  is  necessarr,  at 
any  sacrifice,  to  assume  the  appearance  of  not  bating 
too  violently  the  principles  of  reform.  The  plan  is  not 
without  cunning. 

But  the  opposition  counts  with  confidence  on  red- 
ing its  ground  on  the  question  of  Irish  tithes  and  tbor 
appropriation.  It  is  on  this  question  that  it  has  baited 
and  offers  combat.  "  We  have  abundantly  proved," 
say  their  proclamations,  "  that  we  are  reasonable  re- 
formers, but  our  love  of  change  cannot  induce  os  to 
sacrifice  the  church."  And  their  church,  that  ungTal^ 
ful  and  unnatural  daughter,  which  has  denied  and 
plundered  its  mother,  invokes  with  all  its  power  the  dd 
prejudices  of  the  Protestants  to  the  aid  of  its  cbampioiB; 
it  sounds  the  tocsin  with  its  bells  taken  from  Cathoiie 
steeples.  Every  where  it  stations  its  bishops  io  its 
temples  without  altars,  and  makes  them  preach  a  new 
crusade  against  Catholicism.  Hear  them :  Of  the  la- 
numerable  religious  sects  which  encumber  the  tfaiee 
kingdoms,  taking  them  in  alphabetical  order,  from  the 
Anabaptists  to  the  Unitarians,  there  is  not  one  so  hat^ 
ful  and  dangerous  as  the  Catholic  church.  The  Popish 
sect  is  the  only  one  that  endangers  the  state,  the  ihrooe 
and  the  property  of  individu8Ll&  It  is  necessary  to 
bum  again  the  Pope  in  effigy  and  in  proceasJons,  as 
formerly  under  the  reign  of  Ctueen  Elizabeth ;  and  « 
would  not  be  bad  to  burn  on  the  same  occasioo  that 
impi6us  majority  in  the  Commons,  who  wish  to  appn)- 
priate  a  part  of  the  ProtesUnt  tithes  in  Ireland  to  the 
education  of  the  poor  of  all  religi^^s  j  God  be  piai«d, 
the  selfish  and  insensate  voice  of  the  coosenratiTes  has 
only  cried  in  the  desert.  Their  fanaticism  will  not 
succeed  against  the  general  good  sense  of  the  nauoo. 
Within  as  without  the  chamber,  their  defeat  is  inem* 
able.  To  use  the  beautiful  metaphor  of  Mr.  Shiel,  the 
first  Irish  orator  after  (K^onnell,  the  church  of  Irelaw* 
will  be  the  cemetery  of  toryism  and  Protestonl  iniokr- 
ance. 
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THIRD  LECTURE 

Of  the  Covne  on  the  ObetadM  and  Hindnnces  to  Education , 
uiatag  from  the  pecaliar  faahfl  of  Parenia,  Teachera  and 
Behotan,  and  that  pocthm  of  the  Public  immediately  eODcerned 
io  dinctms  ud  coniioIUn§  our  Uterarj  loatfcuttona. 

On  the  Flndt$  of  Teaehen, 

It  will  be  recollected,  my  friends,  that  my  last  effort 
«u  to  expose  the  vices  and  faulu  of  parents,  so  far  as 
they  obstnia  the  progress  of  education.  Those  of  in- 
itructen  shall  next  be  exhibited,  since  they  are  cer^ 
Uinly  entitled  at  least  to  the  second  in  rank  in  their 
power  to  do  mischied  I  might  sum  up  all  their  &ults 
is  one  sweeping  condemnation,  by  saying  that  they 
render  the  persons  guilty  of  them  enemies  to  them- 
sdvOt  to  their  professional  brethren,  and  to  the  public. 
But  specifications  are  wanting,  and  such  I  propose  to 
gife,  as  minutely  and  distinctly  as  I  can. 

la  the  first  place,  they  injure  themselves  by  the  style 
and  language  often  used  when  they  tender  their  services 
to  (he  public  The  expressions  are  frequently  such  as 
to  encourage  the  idea,  already  too  prevalent,  that  tAfy 
are  the  only  party  to  be  obliged — they  alone  to  be  the 
Rceirers  of  fiivors  never  to  be  adequately  compensated. 
Whereas  the  truth  is,  if  they  are  really  fit  for  their 
businea,  and  desii^us  to  perform  it  faithfully,  they 
neTer  receive  the  millionth  part  of  a  cent  for  which 
they  do  not  make  a  most  ample  return — a  return,  the 
leal  value  of  which  can  never  be  measured  by  mere 
dollars  and  cents.  But  the  language  in  which  they 
seek  or  acknowledge  employment,  often .  expresses  a 
degree  of  humility  below  the  lowest  gospel  require- 
ment—a doubt  of  their  own  qualifications  to  teach, 
which,  if  true,  ought  forever  to  exclude  them  from  tlie 
class  of  instructers.  It  sometimes,  in  fact,  deserves  no 
belter  name  than  a  servile  begging  for  patronage,  as  if 
they  considered  it  a  species  of  gratuitous  alms.  Ought 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  when  this  is  the  case,  that  the 
public  shotild  understand  them  .literally,  and  treat  them 
aooordingly  7  If  they  avoid  this  extreme  in  tendering 
their  services,  it  by  no  means  follows,  as  a  necessary 
eoDseqaence,  that  they  should  run  into  the  other,  which 
is  also  very  common,  of  making  themselves  ridiculous 
by  extravagant  pretensions.  The  middle  cpurse  in 
this, as  in  many  other  things,  is  best.  Let  them  always 
(late  plainly  and  explicitly,  without  exaggeration,  what 
they  believe  they  can  do — their  willingness  to  make  the 
attempt  with  peraevering  fidelity,  and  the  pecuniary 
compensation  expected  for  their  services.  If  this  were 
always  fairly  and  fully  done,  there  could  not  be  even  i 
the  shadow  of  a  pretext  on  the  part  of  any  who  might 
then  choose  to  accept  their  offers,  for  underrating  their 
Isbon^  and  talking  or^  acting  as  persons  who  had  con- 
ferred obligations  beyond  all  requital,  by  giving  much 
nx>re  than  they  had  received,  or  could  be  paid.  When : 
teachers  are  treated  in  this  way,  it  is,  in«  great  mea* 
iure,  their  own  fault,  smd  it  arises  chiefly  from  the  causes 
just  stated.  To  render  their  intercourse  with  their  em- 
ployers what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  it  certainly  might 
become,  there  should  be  not  only  a  feeling  of  entire 
reciprocity  of  benefit  as  lo  the  money  part  of  their 
dealings,  but  a  mutuality  of  respect  and  esteem  well 
merited  on  both  si^es.  This  kind  of  regard  can  never 
be  felt  towards  teachers  who  receive  such  civilities  as 


may  be  paid  to  them,  like  unexpected  and  unmerited 
favors ;  for  if  they  themaelVes  do  not  appear  to  hold 
their  own  profession  in  the  honor  to  which  it  is  justly 
entitled,  who  else  can  they  expect  to  rate  it  any  higher? 

In  the  second  place,  teachers  are  oAen  enemies  to  their 
professional  brethren  in  the  jealousy  manifested  towards 
each  other — in  a  restless  and  ill-restrained  propensity  to 
depreciate  each  other's  qualifications,  and  a  too  frequent 
co-operalion  with  the  slandering  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, when  they  find  the  children  sent  to  them  from 
other  schools  ignorant  and  ill-disposed,  to  ascribe  it  all 
to  the  defective  manner  in  which  they  have  been  taught, 
rather  than  to  the  real  and  very  frequent  causes  of  inca- 
pacity, bed  temper,  or  bad  early  habits.  By  such  prac* 
lices,  many  foolishly  imagine  that  they  are  promoting 
their  own  particular  interests,  when,  in  fact,  they  are 
deeply  injuring  the  general  interests  of  the  whole  class 
of  teachers,  by  contributing  to  impair  the  public  confi- 
dence in  all  schools  whatever.  For  what  can  more  effec- 
tually do  this  with  the  majority  of  mankind,  than  to 
hear  those  who  set  up  for  their  instructers  in  morals,  as 
well  as  in  general  science,  continually  finding  fault  with 
each  other,  or  silently  acquiescing  in  its  being  done  by 
persons  not  of  their  own  profession  ?  Such  conduct 
places  them  in  this  desperate  dilemma ;  if  what  each 
says  of  every  other  be  false,  the  public  must  think  them 
all  base  calumniaton :  if  it  be  true,  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  they  are  all  incapable ;  and  either  alter- 
native would  speedily  and  most  deservedly  strip  the 
whole  of  employment* 

Lastly,  teachers  are  oAen  enemies  to  the  public  in  00 
many  particulars  tbat  I  scarcely  know  with  which  to 
begin ;  not  that  I  mean  to  charge  them  with  being  in- 
tentionally so — for  it  frequently  happens  with  the  best 
people  in  the  worki,  that  they  are  among  the  last  to  sde 
their  own  greatest  defects.  Some  of  the  faults  of  teacl^ 
ers  may  be  considered  as  belonging  exclusively  to  them- 
selves, and  for  which  they  can  find  no  excuse  whatever 
in  the  faults  of  others— socb,  for  example,  as  the  two  first 
enumerated.  But  those  which  I  have  now  to  expose,  are 
so  intimately  blended  with  the  faults  of  their  employers, 
of  the<x  children,  and  of  that  portion  of  the  world  with 
which  they  are  more  immediately  connected,  that,  like 
the  reciprocal,! ng  action  of  the  various  parts  of  certain 
mechanical  contrivances,  these  faults  must  be-^  viewed 
as  causing  each  other.  Thus,  the  parental  %ult  of 
blindness  to  their  children's  defects,  both  natural  and 
moral,  and  their  consequent  injustice  to  the  instructers 
who  ever  blame  or  punish  them,  give  birth  to  the  equally 
iatal  fiiult  in  teachers  of  carefully  avoiding  every  hint 
of  incapacity,  and  studiously  concealing  the  ill-conduct 
of  their  pupils,  because  well  aware  that  they  probably 
will  not  be  believed.  If  compelled  to  make  communi- 
cations on  so  perilous  and  ungrateful  a  subject,  they 
are  so  softened  and  firittered  away,  as  to  produce  a  far 
leiii^  pardonable  deception  than  entire  silence,  since  a 
sensible  parent  would  ascribe  the  last  to  its  proper  mo- 
tive, when  the  glossing  and  varnishing  process  might 
lead  them  entirely  astray.  The  same  knowledge  of  the 
self-delusion,  and  consequent  injustice  of  parents,  leads 
teachers  to  the  frequent  commission  of  another  fiiult,  in 
which  they  often  engage  their  particular,  friends  as  par- 
ticipators. At  their  public  examinations  (where  they 
have  any)  they  contrive  a  sort  of  Procrustes'  bed, 
which  all  their  pupils  arr  made  to  fit,  but  mthcr  by  the 
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stretcfaing  than  by  the  lopping  proeeo.  This  is  usually 
managed  so  adroitly,  that  the  public  will  see  numerous 
goodly  adTertisements,  with  many  imposing  signatures, 
taking  their  rounds  through  all  the  newspapers,  by 
which  it  clearly  appears  that  every  schcdar  in  the 
school,  however  numerous  they  may  be,  even  to  the 
youngest  child,  performed  to  the  entire  satisfaction  and 
admiration  of  all  who  saw  or  heard  them.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  that  these  examinations,  if  fairly  made, 
could  have  any  such  uniform  and  favorable  result;  for 
the  difiereoce  of  natural  capacity  alone  must  inevitably 
produce  a  great  inequality  of  performance  in  the  pupils. 
Every  body  with  five  grains  of  experience,  knows  that 
many  other  causes  are  constantly  operating  to  increase 
this  inequality.  Such  reports,  therefore,  of  examina- 
tions, fiiil  entirely  with  the  reflecting,  well-informed 
part  of  the  community,  to  produce  any  thing  but  ridi- 
cule, disgust,  or  pity,  while  the  ignorant  and  inexpe- 
rienced are.  most  unjustifiably  imposed  upon.  The 
most  deceived  of  any  will  generally  be  the  parents  who 
are  absent,  whose  natural  partiality  for  their  own  chil- 
dren so  blinds  their  judgment,  as  to  make  them  believe 
in  any  eulogium  bestowed  upon  them,  however  extra- 
vagant. Little  else  is  ever  accomplished  by  these  truly 
delusive  spectacles,  unless  it  be  most  injuriously  to 
inflate  the  vanity  of  the  poor  pupils.  The  desire  to  be 
pufiTed  in  the  newspapers,  and  talked  about  in  public, 
is  substituted  for  the  love  of  learning  for  iu  own  sake, 
and  thereby  one  of  th6  most  important  objects  of  edu- 
cation is  greatly  obstructed.  Tku  it,  or  ought  to  6e,  to 
excite  in  all  persons  under  pupilage  an  ardent  desire  to 
gain  knowledge,  because  they  love  it  for  itself,  and  for  the 
power  which  it  confen  of  promoting  human  happiness. 
The  reciprocal  fiiults  just  stated  in  teachera  and  pa- 
rents, co-operate,  not  to  promote  in  any  way,  but  to 
destroy  the  great  ends  of  instruction,  so  far  at  least  as 
they  can  contribute  to  the  work  of  destruction.  Let  it 
not  be  underatood,  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  I 
am  opposed  to  public  examinations  in  all  schoob  what- 
ever; although  I  certainly  wish  it  to  be  underatood 
that,  as  generally  managed,  they  are  worse  than  use- 
less. But  I  do  object  to  them  altogether  in  schools  for 
females — unless,  among  our  other  marvellous  advances 
towards  perfectibility,  we  should  take  it^into  our  heads 
to  make  lawyers,  doctors,  statesmen,  and  soldiera  of  our 
daughters,  instead  of  modest,  unassuming,  well-inform- 
ed, home-loving,  and  virtuous  matrons.  Then^  indeed, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them  that  kind  of  early 
training,  continually  aided  by  public  examinations  at 
school,  which  will  inure  them  to  the  public  gaze,  and 
enable  them,  in  due  time,  to  meet  the  searching  eyes  of 
multitudes  with  unabashed  hardihood  of  countenance ; 
and  entirely  divested  of  such  a  very  needless  incum- 
brance as  that  retiring,  timid,  indescribable  modesty, 
heretofore  deemed  one  of  the  most  lovely,  fascinating, 
and  precious  traits  of  the  female  diaracter.  I  will  not 
go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  none  can  possess  this  trait 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  be  publicly  examined — 
for  I  have  the  happiness  to  know  many  from  whose 
hearts  neither  this  ordeal,  nor  all  the  other  corrupting 
influences  of  the  world  united,  have  had  power  to 
banish  those  admirable  principles  and  qualities  which 
constitute  at  once  the  most  endearing  ornaments  and 
highest  glory  of  their  sex.  But  I  will  toy,  that  they  are 
exceptions,  forcibly  illustrating  the  truth  of  the  general 


principle,  which  is,  that  modesty,  or  indeed  sny  other 
good  quality,  musf,  in  the  end,  be  destroyed  by  caosa 
continually  operating  to  work  its  destruction. 
.  Another  sore  evil  of  incalculable  extent,  in  relatkn 
to  this  subject  of  education,  is  the  frequent  disoBrdaixie 
between  the  precepts  and  the  lessons  whicfa  mint  neces- 
sarily be  taught  in  all  well-regulated  sckooli,  and  ibe 
examples  witnessed,  the  opinions  heard,  and  the  babiu 
indulged  in  at  home.  This  often  places  oooMieouoQB 
teachera  in  a  most  puzzling  and  painful  dilemma,  frao 
which  many  shrink  altogether,  while  others  vainly  en- 
deavor to  compromise  the  matter  in  such  a  mamia,as 
completely  to'  mUlify  (if  I  may  use  a  very  CDreot 
phrase)  every  effi>rt  to  do  good.  The  dilemma  is,  that 
in  discharging  the  duty  to  the  child,  the  parent,  althoogj^ 
indiriectly,  is  unavoidably  condemned,  every  time  the 
teachera  warn  their  pupils,  as  they  eontinuslly  oogbt  to 
do,  against  any  of  the  faults  and  vices  most  prefaiat 
in  society.  Desperate,  indeed,  and  almost  hopeleai»  ii 
the  task  of  teaching,  when  this  most  deplorable,  but 
very  common  case  occurs.  For  what  is  the  conaeqtieiKe 
of  imparting  virtuous  principles  and  habiui  to  the  diil- 
dren,  admitting  the  possibility  of  it,  where  nose  bat 
vicious  examples  have  been  seen  under  (he  parental 
roof  7  Their  eyes  are  inevitably  opened  to  the  ^^ittM 
moral  destitution  of  those  to  whom,  under  God,  thef 
owe  their  existence ;  and  ihey  are  thus  plonged  into  a 
state  of  perpetual  suflering,  if  not  sctual  misery-^or 
the  better  the  children  become,  the  greater  will  be  (heir 
distress  and  affliction  at  the  condition  of  their  parentL 
What  fiithere  or  mothera  are  there,  having  either  heam 
to  feel  or  underatandings  to  discern  the  awful  respons- 
bilities  they  live  under  in  r^ard  to  their  children,  but 
must  tremblei  at  the  bare  thought  of  setting  them  bad 
examples,  and  thus  becoming  a  source  of  double  mixry 
to  their  own  ofl&pring— misery  iUre,  even  if  they  escape 
the  contagion  of  these  vicious  parental  pmctieesaod 
habits— and  misery  kererfler^  should  they  be  sodeeplf 
infected  as  to  prove  irreclaimable  7 

Another  highly  pemicioua  fault,  of  which  mnUitoda 
of  teachera  are  guilty,  is  continually  to  act  as  if  ibej 
took  upon  themselves  no  other  responsibility  than  that 
of  a  mere  formal  attendance  in  their  sohools  for  the 
number  of  houre  prescribed,  to  hear  prescribed  leaom 
repeated  in  a  parrot-like  manner.  Any  thooght « 
being  accountable  for  the  influence  exerted  in  fonniog 
the  charactera  of  so  many  fellow-beiogs,  seems  nenr 
to  enter  their  minds,  although  this  is  beyond  all  cako- 
lation  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  pnassd 
education. 

Another  fault  of  frequent  occurrence  among  instnc- 
ten  is,  to  have  such  an  overweening,  extravagant  sen* 
of  their  own  dignity,  as  to  be  incessantly  on  the  ^fti 
for  ofiences  committed  against  it  Thus  even  a  angle 
muscular  contortion  of  a  pupil's  fcce,  whether  natural 
or  accidental,  and  even  if  he  be  but  nine  or  ten  y«» 
old,  will  be  construed  into  a  most  grievous  snd  lagwH 
insult,  not  to  be  expiated  but  by  some  signal  poniih- 
ment,  usually  of  a  corporeal  kind,  and  inflicted  insoeb 
a  manner  as  to  prove  that  the  operaton  arc  i»d«r 
working  off  their  own  wrath  than  endeavoring  to  cart 
the  scholar's  defects.  By  this  truly  ridiculous  sens- 
tiveness,  they  are  certain  so  to  expose  themaelws  ai 
cither  to  become  laughing^stocks  or  objects  of  taut 
and  contempt  to  all  their  elder  scholan^  or  of  the  most 
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perfect  baued  to  the  yoooger  ones.  In  all  saeh  cases 
then  teachers  beooDM  rsal  auisaiiceB — ^forthe  injuries 
dooe  by  such  conduct  to  the  tempers  of  their  pupils^ 
fu  exceed  any  poasihle  benefit  they  can  gain  at  each 
achoobi 

There  are  some  iaults  of  teachers  which  greatly  im- 
peir,  if  they  do  not  entirely  destroy,  a  proper  subordt- 
ution  among  their  schohirB.  One  is  the  want  of  a  dig^ 
nifed  manner,  equally  removed  from  a  proud,  haughty, 
imperious  demeanor,  and  too  much  iamiliarity.  Ano- 
ther is  the  ezoessive  fear  of  offending  the  parents,  and 
perhaps  losing  the  pupils,  by  compIainL  In  every  case 
of  the  kind,  the  child,  of  course,  escapes  all  effectual 
reproof  or  adequate  correction,  especially  if  the  parent 
be  feiy  wealthy,  very  weak,  or  extensively  connected 
with  what  are  usually  called  "great  people,"  Invidious 
distinctions  are  thus  created  in  such  schools,  and  the 
influence  of  all  punishment  is  lost,  even  over  those  upon 
whom  it  may  be  inflicted,  sometimes  in  double  or  qua. 
dniple  proportions,  to  compensilte  for  the  omission  in 
the  easei  of  the  fiivored  culprits. 

Another  fault,  little,  if  any  less  destructive  of  the 
ioloeDoe  which  teachers  should  possess  over  their 
papile,  is  their  general  carelessness  in  the  all-essential 
doty  of  striving  to  convince  their  scholars  that  they  are 
nsOy  and  deeply  interested,  both  as  social  beings  and 
u  ehristians,  in  leading  their  juvenile  minds  to  the 
ifalimest  heights  of  knowledge  and  virtqe.  No  in- 
ctrader  who  fails  to  do  this,  whatever  may  be  his  or 
her  other  qualifications^  can  possibly  succeed  well  in 
the  main  objects  of  education*  They  may,  indeed, 
cruB  their  pupils^  heads  with  words,  and  even  get  into 
them  a  very  showy  stock  of  ideas ;  but  in  regard  to 
the  great,  vital  principles  of  human  action,  ptely  and 
wise,  these  pupils  will  be  in  little  better  condition,  as  to 
tree  moral  worth,  than  so  many  automata,  having  the 
power  of  uttering  articulate  sounds^  and  repeating  what 
they  have  been  taught,  but  devoid  of  all  generous,  bene- 
volent, and  virtooos  motives  of  conducL  The  notion 
coQstantly  present  to  their  minds  will  be,  that  they  pay 
their  money  for  a  quantum  of  reluctant  service,  to  a 
•elfish  and  mercenary  being,  whose  constant  study  is, 
to  perform  no  more  of  such  service  than  barely  sufficient 
to  aecore  the  pupils'  continuance  at  school,  for  the  sake 
of  the  pecuniary  compensation  alone.  Ought  there  to 
be  soy  wonder  if  the  scholars  themselves,  under  such 
areofflstanees^  contract  the  same  selfishness,  the  same 
bue  love  of  lucre,  which  they  find  often  so  productive 
of  profit,  and  which  they  believe  to  be  the  governing 
pnseiple  of  their  teachers  conduct?  Should  the  gene- 
n]  propensity  to  extravagance  in  the  use  of  money,  so 
^taljy  common  among  young  people,  or  their  better 
feelings  imbibed  a^  home,  protect  them  from  contract- 
ing principles  similar  to  those  of  such  instructers,  they 
ue  in  danger  of  adopting  another  opinion  equally  de- 
■tmetiveof  the  chance  of  deriring  intellectual  or  moral 
improvement  from  any  school  whatever.  This  is,  a 
te  belief  that  the  whole  class  of  teachers  are  destitute 
of  erery  thing  like  generous  and  noble  sentiments,  and 
ve  consequently  utterly  undeserving  of  deference,  res- 
pect, esteem,  or  affection. 

Another  thing  which  greatly  impairs  the  influence  of 
teschers  with  their  pupils,  is  the  very  common  practice 
of  giving  way  to  their  own  faulu  and  bad  habits  in  the 
presence  of  their  scholars.   Those  who  take  upon  them 


to  instruct  others  in  practical  dutiei^  must  so  act  on  all 
occasions  as  to  be  able  to  say,  "JVW on^  do  si  /teU  you, 
btUdoae  Ido;"  for  without  good  examples  in  teachers^ 
all  their  precepts  go  for  nothing,  or  will  be  .obeyed  from 
no  other  principle  but  fisar. 

Another  fault  much  too  common  among  teachers,  is^ 
that  many  will  enter  into  the  profession,  who  are  ex- 
ceedingly deficient  in  all  the  requisite  qualifications; 
and  whose  sole  objea  is  to  support  themselves  at  other 
people's  expense,  while  preparing  for  some  other  pur- 
suit, to  which  the  business  of  teaching  is  made  a  kind 
of  convenient  stepping-stone.     For  all  the  mechanic 
arts— even  the  most  simple — a  particular  training  and 
appropria te  education  is  deemed  essentiaL    But  for  that 
most  difficult  of  all  arts,  next  to  governing  a  nation — ^I 
mean  the  art  of  preparing  youth  successfully  to  fulfil 
all  their  various  duties  in  life — no  peculiar  adaptation 
of  talent  seems  ever  to  be  looked  for ;  no  course  (rf*  study 
or  instruction,  specially  suited  to  this  all  important  pro- 
fession, is  scarcely  any  where  systematically  pursued, 
or  required.    We  will  not  trust  even  a  tinker  to  mend 
a  hole  in  a  dish  or  basin,  unless  we  believe  that  he  has 
been  regularly  bred  to  his  business ;  yet  we  fear  not  to 
trust  both  the  souls  and  bodies  of  our  children — ^both 
their  temporal  and  eternal  happiness — to  persons  of 
whom  we  often  know  nothing,  but  that  they  profess  to 
teach  a  few  sciences,  a  foreign  language  or  two,  and 
possibly  some  ornamental  art ;  us  if  the  mere  professing 
to  do  these  things  was  necessarily  accompanied  by  the 
full  power  and  skill  to  accomplish  that  infinitely  greater 
object  of  all  education— the  forming  the  hearts,  minds, 
and  principles  of  youth,  to  the  love  of  knowledge  and 
the  practice  of  virtue !  This  last  all  important  qualifi«- 
cation,  without  which  every  other  will  be  unavailing, 
is  so  far  from  being  the  inseparable  concomitant  of  what 
is  usually  called  "learning,"  that  it  is  rarely  ever  found 
in  those  who  have  had  no- practical  experience  in  teach- 
ing: not  that  practice  alone  will  give  it,  for  it  seems  to 
be  the  result  of  a  combination  of  circumstances  and 
qualities  not  often  uniting  in  the  same  person.    These 
are — perfect  self-control — great  benevolence — much 
forbe&rance— a  quickness  in  distinguishing  all  the  vari- 
ous shades  and  diversities  of  character  in  childreih— 
sound  judgment  in  selecting  the  best  means  of  instruc- 
tion— with  unwearied  perseverance  in  applying  them. 
Many  an  humble  mother,  who  scarcely  understands 
even  the  meaning  of  the  terms  grammar,  science,  and 
literature,  possesses  vastly  more  of  this  highly  essential 
art,  than  thousands  of  the  most  erudite  scholars ;  and 
are  as  far  superior  to  them  for  all  the  most  valuable 
purposes  of  education,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  to 
Swift's  ideal  clown,  whom  he  represents  as  ignorantly 
calling  this  incomparable  philosopher,  "one  Isaac  New- 
ton, a  maker  of  sun  diala"    Not  that  I  would  under- 
value learning  in  teachers ;  no,  very  fiur  from  it,  finr  a 
large  portion  of  it  is  indispensable.    But  I  mean  to 
assert,  that  there  is  a  pecuHar  art  qf  teodUng,  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with,  nor  the  result  of,  what  is  usually 
called  learning.    It  is  the  art,  as  I  before  remarked,  of 
forming  the  hearts,  minds  and  principles  of  children,  to 
the  love  of  knowledge  and  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
which  mere  learning  can  never  confer.    It  is  an  art,  in 
fact,  which  must  have  for  its  basis  strong  natural  sense 
and  feelings— a  heart  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness—sound, mora),  and  religious  principles— a  clear, 
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diocriminating  judgment^  a  considerable  portion  of  scho- 
lastic learning,  and  some  practical  experience.  Those 
alone  trho  possess  and  love  to  exercise  this  art,  are 
capable  of  imparting  '*  that  education  which  bears  upon 
the  machinery  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  truly  prac- 
tical— that  whidi  breaks  up  the  *  fallow  ground'  of  the 
human  heart — that  which  brings  forth  the  fruits  of  in- 
telligence and  Tirtue."  In  other  words,  (to  borrow  the 
language  of  an  admirable  article  on  popular  education, 
in  a  late  North  American  Review,)  every  teacher,  when 
entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  should  be  able 
most  conscientiously  "to  say  with  himself— 'now,  my 
business  is  to  do  what  is  in  my  power,  to  rear  up  for 
society  intelligent  and  virtuous  men  and  women :  it  is 
not  merely  to  make  good  arithmeticians  or  grammarians, 
good  readers  or  writers,  good  scholars  who  shall  do 
themselves  and  me  credit — this,  indeed,  I  have  to  do ; 
but  it  is  still  farther,  to  make  good  members  of  society, 
good  parents  and  children,  good  friends  and  associates ; 
to  msJce  the  community  around  me  wiser  and  happier 
for  my  living  in  it :  my  labor,  in  fine,  must  be,  to  in- 
graft upon  these  youthful  minds  that  love  of  knowledge 
and  virtue,  without  which,  they  cannot  be  happy,  nor 
useful,  nor  fitted  for  the  greatest  duties ;  and  without 
which,  indeed,  all  their  acquisitions  will  soon  drop  like 
untimely  bloesoms  from  the  tree  of  life." 

We  bind  lads  to  hatters,  shoemakers,  and  tailors,  to 
learn  their  trades,  lest  our  miserable  bodies  and  limbs 
should  not  receive  their  due  share  of  decoration — nay, 
we  often  make  the  mere  fashion  of  these  decorations  an 
object  of  the  most  anxious  concern,  of  the  deepest  ima- 
ginable interest ;  while  the  artizans  who  are  to  adorn 
our  minds  with  their  appropriate  embellishments,  are 
left  to  pick  up  their  qualifications  as  they  may ;  fre> 
quently  too,  they  are  persons  without  any  inclination, 
or  talents,  or  temper,  or  principles,  to  fit  them  for  this 
all  important  business ;  and  not  unfrequently,  wiUi  so 
lender  a  stock  of  the  requisite  knowledge  and  learning, 
as*  to  be  much  more  suitable  subjects  for  recnm'ng,  than 
for  imparting  instruction.  True  it  is,  that  such  charla- 
tans and  impostors  are  soon  found  out ;  but  they  con- 
tribute greatly  to  degrade  the  profession,  and  do  infinite 
mischief  in  other  respects ;  for  they  are  free  to  roam 
every  where,  without  any  testimonials  of  their  fitness, 
and  rarely  fail  to  find  some  new  field  for  their  fatal 
empiricism. 

^  Another  crying  fault  among  teachers  is,  that  many 
Btill  make  rods  and  sticks  their  chief-^if  not  the  sole 
reliance,  for  restraining  their  pupils  from  doing  what 
they  prohibit,  or  for  compelling  them  to  do  what  they 
command ;  as  if  the  only  sure  method  of  informing  the 
mind,  or  curing  the  deep-rooted  diseases  of  the  soul, 
was  by  the  barbarous  quackery  of  bruising  the  head, 
or  scarifying  the  body.  Under  the  old  regime,  there 
were  some  punishments,  (possibly  still  in  use)  of  which 
it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  the  cruelty  or  folly  was 
greatest.  For  instance— one  was  to  beat  the  collected 
ends  of  the  fingers  with  an  implement,  sometimes  made 
like  a  butter  stick,  at  other  times  like  a  broad,  flat  rule. 
This  served  the  double  purpose  of  inflicting  the  first 
punishment,  and  for  administering  a  second,  which  was 
to  smack  the  palms  of  the  open  hands  unti^  they  were 
often  black  and  blue  with  bruises.  I  can  speak  expe- 
rimentally of  a  third  punishment,  not  less  novel,  I  be- 
lieve, than  ingenious;  but  whether  it  was  ever  practised 


by  any  other  than  a  master  of  my  own,  (God  rest  his 
soul  1)  "  this  deponent  sayeth  noi."  It  was  unqoestioB- 
ably  a  favorite  one  with  him,  and  well  do  I  reaember 
it,  having  occasionally  suffered  it  in  my  own  penon. 
There  was  one  thing  which  the  scholars  ihoDgfatnodi 
in  its  favor — it  could  only  be  conveniently  applied  in 
the  season  for  fir^s,  as  it  consisted  in  igniting  the  end  of 
a  stick,  extinguishing  the  blaze  after  a  sufficient  quao- 
tity  of  charcoal  was  formed,  and  then  smoking  the  boys' 
noses,  who  were  compelled  to  stand  as  still  as  staioes, 
from  the  dread  of  something  still  more  patnfuL  Hov 
it  may  be  with  such  of  my  school  fellows  and  feUov 
sufferers  as  are  still  living,  I  cannot  tell ;  bet  I  confess 
my  own  nostrils  have  alwa3rs  taken  annsua)  alarm  at 
smoke  ever  since,  although  it  has  been  more  than  forty 
years  since  they  have  received  any  in  this  way.  "What 
could  have  been  our  worthy  tutor's  object  I  never  could  i 
conjecture,  unless  it  might  have  been  to  give  biinsdf 
lessons  in  physiognomy,  while  contemplating  the  ruv 
ous  contortions  into  which  he  could  throw  the  human 
countenance,  by  the  application  of  so  simple,  so  cheap 
an  agent,  and  thus  coming  at  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
dispositions  and  characters  of  his  pupils.  1  have  it  from 
several  unquestionable  authorities,  that  other  ponisb- 
ments,  still  more  cruel,  irrational,  and  unjustifiable, 
were  once,  if  they  are  not  yet,  common  in  some  icbooisi 
Among  these,  I  will  here  mention  one,  which  a  highly 
estimable  gentleman  told  me,  that  he  himaelf  av  Id- 
fKcted  on  his  own  brother,  many  years  ago,  inacel^ 
brated  eastern  school,  which  was  always  fall  toovei^ 
flowing.  The  poor  little  fellow,  for  some  oflenee  not 
recollected,  was  actually  suspended  from  (be  floor  by 
his  thumbs,  and  sufiered  to  hang  so  long,  that  seretal 
weeks  elapsed  before  he  recovered  the  perfect  use  of  bis 
hands.  This  was  kept  a  profound  secret  from  tbe 
father,  doubtless  through  fear  of  their  barbaroos  tynst, 
lest  he  should  inflict  some  equally  cruel  puncshnient « 
the  informer. 

In  proof  of  farther  deficiency  in  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations to  peform,  even  what  teachers  ihemaclTesofUB 
promise- to  say  nothing  of  what  the  public  haw  a  nfit 
to  expect  from  all  who  profess  to  teach— I  will  «*« 
two  or  three  advertisements  which  I  myself  aawseraal 
years  ago.  The  schools,  by  the  way,  no  longer  «* 
I  rely  upon  these  public  annunciations  as  condusw 
evidence  of  incompetence,  because,  with  ample  im^ 
prepare  such  notices,  if  persons  who  offer  to  undotaie 
the  business  of  instruction,  do  not,  even  with  the  asaii- 
ance  of  friends,  put  forth  an  advertisement  in  paaaW* 
English,  the  failure  is  a  dear  demonstration,  that  o«b 
more  is  promised  than  the  individual  is  capable  of  pff" 
forming.  The  first  advertisement  contained  a  pioo«« 
"  to  teach  English  Grammar  otihoepieaUyJ'  Tbe  seeoDd 
notice  informed  all  whom  it  might  concern,  that  the 
gentleman  would  "ieflm"  (instead  of  teach)  all  ehiHrtt 
all  the  branches  which  he  enumerated,  comp«*««N 
neariy  the  whole  circle  of  sciences ;  but,  notwiitetoDd- 
ing  this  palpable  proof,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  his  own 
language,  he  soon  obtained  from  seventy  to  eighty 
pupils.  The  third  advertisement  proclaimed,  that  aU 
the  various  branches  in  which  instruction  was  giw"  "J 
the  subscribers, "  were  taught  upon  reatemtngfrintifUi-  i 
Many  more  examples  might  be  gi?wi  of  public  promises 
to  teach,  which  were  falsified  by  the  very  teiBttin 
which  they  were  made,  but  these,  I  hope,  will  «»<»• 
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For  this  evil  of  incompetent  teachers  there  seems  to  be 
no  correcUTe  but  public  opinion.    This,  however,  must 
be  more  enligfatened — must  be  better  educated,  before 
it  ean  interpose  effectually.    Something,  perhaps,  might 
be  beoefieially  done,  by  a  law  forbidding  any  persons 
froo  BCtiog  as  teachers  without  certificates  of  fitness 
from  well  qualified  judges.    This  is  done  in  other  coun- 
tries^ and  in  some  parts  of  our  own,  as  to  the  professions 
both  of  law  and  medicine.    But  in  these  parts,  as  with 
OS,  it  would  seem  as  if  bodily  health  and  property  were 
esteemed  of  infinitely  higher  ralue,  than  all  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  and  endowments  of  the  soul  put  toge- 
ther.  These  last  are  left  defenceless — so  far,  at  least, 
as  2aw  is  concerned :  the  glorious  priTileges  of  ignorance 
are  in  all  respects  equal  to  those  of  knowledge,  as  re- 
gards the  right  to  teach,  or  rather  to  attempt  its  exercise : 
and  he  who  proposes  to  vend  nonsense — nay,  mental 
poison,  like  the  Tender  of  damaged  goods  and  quack 
medicines,  stands  precisely  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  wisest,  the  best  man,  and  the  fairest  and  the  most 
honest  dealer  in  the  nation*    Not  a  solitary  obstacle 
exists  to  the  success  of  either,  but  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing customers,  and  this  is  easily  overcome,  simply 
by  the  proclamation  of  "cheap  goods  I  cheap  physic! 
dieap  schooling!"  It  has  been  said  in  vindication  of 
such  unrestrained,  and  often  highly  pernicious  practices, 
that  **  every  one  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases  with 
his  own.**    But  this  is  true,  only  so  long  as  we  do 
nothing  injurious  either  to  ourselves  or  to  others.    The 
first  species  of  injury  is  clearly,  undeniably  prohibited 
by  the  laws  of  God,  the  last  is  forbi4den  both  by  God 
and  man.    But  we  violate  both  divine  and  human  laws, 
in  offering  to  undertake  so  sacred  a  trust  as  that  of 
teaching,  if  we  know  ourselves  to  be  incapable  of  ful- 
filling it ;  and  the  pannt  who  accepts  such  oflfer,  incurs 
still  deeper  guilt,  if  he  either  knows  or  strongly  suspects 
the  incompetency  of  those  who  make  it.'    Another  ar- 
gument is,  that  no  person,  however  unfit,  should  be 
prevented  from  attempting  to  teach,  because,  if  really 
incapable,  this  will  soon  be  discovered;  and,  of  course, 
toch  would-be  teacher  would  get  no  employment.    But 
those  who  use  such  arguments  appear  to  forget  entirely, 
that  until  our  whole  population  be  far  better  educated, 
than  at  present,  the  merest  pretender  to  -science  and 
literature,  who  ever  made  the  offer  to  instruct  others, 
will  always  have  some  pupils  sent  to  him  ^^vpon  trials" 
(as  I  have  often  heard  it  said,)  especially  if  care  be 
taken  to  call  the  new  establishment  "  a  cheap  sehooL** 
The  inevitable  consequence  of  this  sending  upon  trudj 
is,  that  the  whole  time  the  experiment  lasts,  is  literally 
thrown  away,  if  nothing  worse.    The  poor  children, 
who  are  the  defenceless  victims  of  the  process,  sustain 
the  inunedtate  loss ;  and  indirectly,  the  public  at  large 
is  injured  to  the  full  amount  of  the  deficiency  of  that 
knowledge  which  the  pupils  might  have  gained  under 
suitable  inatnicters,  and  which  might  avail  them,  at 
some  future  period,  to  serve  their  country  in  some  use- 
ful capacity  or  other,    ff  knowledge  he  power,  tnne  is 
wcattA,  and  wealth  too^  of  the  most  precious  kind ;  since 
to  misapply  it  outselves,  or  wilfully  to  make  others  do 
it,  whose  conduct  our  duty  requires  us  to  direct,  is  to 
expose  to  forfeiture  our  own  chance  of  happiness  in  both 
worlds,  emd  to  place  them  in  similar  danger. 

Even  amoog  very  competent  teachers,  there  is  fre- 
quently a  fault  of  very  pernicious  tendency,  in  which 


they  are  encouraged,  particularly  by  those  who  patronize 
them.    It  is  often,  probably,  committed  without  design 
to  deceive ;  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  inno- 
cence of  intention  does  not  prevent  the  mischief  of  the 
act.    Dr.  South,  I  believe,  somewhere  says,  "Hell  itself 
is  paved  with  good  intentions."    The  fault  to  which 
I  allude  is,  that  they,  and  their  friends  for  them,  often 
promise  too  much.    Thus  the  tieachers  make  out  a  very 
specious  and  flourishing  epitome  of  their  respective  in- 
stitutions, promising  at  one  and  the  same  time,  both  to 
shorten  the  period  of  instruction,  and  to  augment  the 
stock  of  knowledge  imparted,  in  some  most  surprising 
manner,  by  means  of  various  wonder-working  contri- 
vances.   Upon  this,  probably,  some  partial  and  over 
zealous  friends  are  consulted.    These,  in  order  to  repay 
the  compliment  paid  to  their  judgment,  feel  bound  to 
flourish  away  in  their  turn ;  when,  behold,  the  joint 
product  of  this  mutual  flattery  is  a  marvellous  statement 
running  through  our  public  journals,  by  way  of  epilogue 
to  the  prospectus  of  these  schools,  representing  the 
conductors  of  them  as  all  so  many  Edge  worths,  Pes- 
talozzis,  and  Fellenburgs ;  their  pupils  all  docile  and 
talented;  or,  if  perchance  a  stray  black  sheep  should 
get  among  them,  it  is  speedily  made  as  white  as  the 
best  of  them,  either  by  the  force  of  example,  or  by  an 
admirable  system  of  rules  and  regulations  of  such  sove- 
reign potency,  as  to  effect  that  for  "a  school,  in  a  few 
weeks  or  months,  which  all  the  moral  and  religious 
teachers  who  have  existed  since  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
have  failed  to  accomplish  for  the  christian  world  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six  years.    In  these  magic 
seminaries,  by  the  wonder-working  inventions  of  their 
conductors,  all  the    crooked  paths  of  education  are 
speedily  made  straight — all  the  rough  places  smooth, 
and  every  old  difficulty,  which  in  times  of  yore,  rendered 
the  business  of  teaching  and  learning  so  irksome,  tedious 
and  puzzling,  is  made  to  vanish  with  a  "presto,  begone, 
thou  mischievous  imp  of  exploded  and  despised  anti- 
quity I"    All  the  movements  of  these  modernized  and 
Utopian  institutions,  are  represented  as  going  on  like 
clock-work,  smooth  as  oil,  and  regular  as  the  planetary 
system  itself.    Here,  are  never  to  be  heard  of  any  un- 
manageable children — any  dunces-^any  mules  who  eon, 
but  loiU  not  learn.    Here  the  fabled  Parnassus  is  rea- 
lized, with  all  its  charming  prospects  of  verdant  slopes, 
odoriferous  flowers,  delicious  fruits,  and  immortalizing 
laurels :  and  here,  the  splendid  portals  of  the  august 
temple  of  science  bear  upon  their  ample  fronts,  the 
soul-cheering  invitation  of,  "  ask  and  ye  shall  have, 
knock  and  they  shall  be  opened  unto  you ;"  the  mere 
reading  alone  of  which,  is  to  obtain  for  the  scholars  as 
ready  an  admittance  to  all  their  exhaustless  treasures, 
as  the  repetition  of  the  cabalistic  word  "  sesame,"  used 
to  gain  into  the  robber's  cave  of  the  Arabian  lights' 
Entertainments.    These  truly  marvellous  facilities  in- 
vented by  us  modems,  to  expedite  the  manufacture  of 
profound  scholars  and  immaculate  moralists,  as  far  sur- 
pass the  clumsy  contrivances  of  our  ancestors,  to  accom- 
plish the  same  ends,  as  that  most  palatable  expedient 
for  teaching  the  famous  Marti nus  Scriblerus  his  alpha- 
bet, exceeded  in  ingenuity  and  delectable  adaptation  to 
the  designed  end,  every  other  scheme  devised  for  a 
similar  purpose.    It  consisted  simply,  in  coaxing  the 
little  genius  to  eat  his  letters  cut  out  of  gingerbread. 
Oh !  the  profundities  and  the  altitudes  of  these  won- 
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droua  improTements !  when  shall  we  all  learn  to  esti- 
mate them  as  they  deserve?  Not  that  I  mean  to  deny 
the  real  advances  made  in  the  arts  of  teaching,  as  well 
as  in  the  general  system  of  edacation.  These  certainly 
have  been  very  great,  and  are  justly  entitled  to  much 
praise.  But  I  believe  the  facts  will  warrant  me  in 
asserting,  that  they  fall  fiir  short  of  what  they  are 
generally  represented  to 'be;  and  tliat,  if  stripped  of  all 
exaggeration,  of  all  false  pretension,  so  as  to  be  esti- 
mated exactly  for  what  they  are  worth  and  no  more, 
they  will  be  found  to  have  gained  more  in  show  than 
use  :  in  other  words,  that  they  are,  in  no  small  degree, 
calculated  to  make  vain,  superficial  pretenders  to  true 
knowledge,  rather  than  profound  scholars  and  real  pro- 
ficients in  any  art  or  seienee  whatever— unless  it  be  in 
the  art  of  puffing,  which  seems  now  to  have  reached  its 
acme  of  perfection.  If  the  amount  of  these  improve- 
ments were  nearly  equal  to  what  is  claimed  for  them, 
we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  walk  along  the  streets  of 
our  towns  and  cities,  without  running  our  heads  against 
such  men  as  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Aristotle,  and  Plata 
But  what  is  the  plain,  stubborn  matter  of  fiict  7  Why, 
that  it  is  very  doubtful,  whether  the  number  of  such 
illustrious  men  (if  such  can  be  found  at  all,)  now  bears 
an  equal  proportion  to  the  present  population  of  the 
world,  (hat  the  number  did  to  the  population  of  the 
period  in  which  the  philosophers  just  mentioned  immor- 
talixed  their  names.  There  must  be  some  reason  for 
this,  if  true,  as  I  confidently  believe  it  to  be ;  and  it 
must  lie  much  deeper,  and  have  much  more  force,  than 
the  zealous  advocates  for  the  vast  superiority  of  modem 
over  by-gone  times  in  the  arts  of  teaching,  will  be 
willing  to  allow.  May  it  not  be  found  in  the  remarkable 
fact,  that  in  ancient  times,  no  men  occupied  a  more 
elevated  rank  than  ttacken,  while  the  all  important 
business  of  teaching  youth  was  confined  to  men  of  the 
highest  order  of  talent — the  most  profound  knowledge, 
and  the  greatest  respectability  of  character ;  whereas, 
in  our  days,  this  indispensable  occupation—this  profes- 
sion, so  vitally  necessary  to  human  happiness,  is  per- 
mitted to  be  exercised  by  any  one  who  chooses  to 
attempt  it?  Nay,  more,  in  these  times,  men  of  the 
highest  order  of  talent  and  greatest  acquirements,  very 
rarely  devote  themselves  to  it.  Hence,  in  public  esti- 
mation, it  has  fallen-  nearly  into  the  lowest  ranks, 
whereas  it  once  held,  and  ought  again  to  occupy  at  least 
an  aqual  grade  with  the  highest  of  all  the  professiona 
None,  I  presume,  will  deny  that  the  proportion  of  hu- 
man talent  is  much  the  same  in  all  ages.  But  educar 
tion  being  the  great  moving  power  which  enables  this 
talent  to  exert  itself  efficaciously,  the  evidences  of  this 
exertion  must  always  increase  both  in  number  and  de- 
gree, if  the  modes  of  culture  improve  as  (ast  as  the  sub- 
jects increase,  upon  whom  they  are  to  be  exercised.  Is 
this  the  fact? — if  it  is,  where  are  the  proofs  in  regard  to 
the  present  times?  Let  those  who  have  them  bring 
them  forward.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  most  de- 
lightful and  fascinating  picture  might  be  given  of  the 
present  state  of  society  by  any  one  who  would  exhibit 
all  the  good  which  is  to  be  found  in  it,  leaving  entirely 
out  of  view  every  thing  which  is  bad.  But  this  last 
must  even  grow  worse  in  education,  as  in  every  thing 
else,  if  it  be  not  exposed  witH  an  unsparing  hand. 

Having  spoken,  as  some  perhaps  may  tliink  too 
harshly,  of  the  fault  committed  by  teachers  who  claim 


for  themselves  any  great  and  amrel  discovery  in  teadi- 
ing,  let  me  endeavor  equally  to  expose  those  who  tcopt 
them  to  the  commission.  It  is  with  modes  of  ioitn»- 
tion  as  with  schools  themselves— the  newest  are  gene* 
rally  believed  to  be  the  best;  and  this  seems oAen  lobe 
taken  for  granted,  even  by  thoae  who  ought  to  knev 
better.  Nca  that  novelty  alone  should  eonstitute  a  valid 
objection  to  any  thing;  bat  surely  it  never  should  be 
considered  of  itself  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  any 
scheme  or  project,  the  obvious  design  and  effect  of 
which  will  be,  to  subvert  something  long  establislMd 
and  well  approved.  Yet  in  regard  to  schoob,  it  is 
often  sufiScient  to  insure  abundant  patronage  to  otlcr 
strangers  who  ofifisr  to  instruct  young  persons  of  eilhef 
sex,  if  they  will  only  profess  to  teach  M  (Msft  in  a 
new  way,  or  something  purporting  to  be  altogether  new, 
and  vrill  dignify  with  the  name  of  "  jystan"  what  they 
are  pleased  to  claim  as  a  method  of  their  own,  or  of 
some  person  equally  unknown  to  the  solicited  patrou 
or  patronesses.  This  fiucinating  term  "«3fitoii"  settles 
all  doubts,  and  the  new  broom  sweeps  all  before  iL  I 
say  not  this  with  the  slightest  view  of  diseooraging  U» 
establishment  of  new  schools.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  far- 
ther from  my  thoughts — ^for  I  wish  with  all  my  heart 
that  a  good  one  eoukl  be  fixed  in  every  ndgbborhood 
throughout  the  United  States.  But  the  remsrin  have 
been  made  to  inculcate  the  abaoiute  necessity  for  avoid* 
ing  all  precipitation  in  the  cfamce  of  schools,  sod  for 
adopting  some  better  measure  of  their  merits  than  their 
own  pretensions.  It  is  true  that  parenu  and  gQardiau 
must  run  some  risk  in  sending  to  any  school  whatever, 
not  immediately  under  their  own  eyes,  and  well  Imowo  to 
them.    But  surely  such  risk  need  not  be  near  so  great  as 

it  often  is,  if  they  would  always  seek  something  beyoad 
mere  novelty  in  making  their  choke.  How,  and  bm 
whom,  to  seek  is  the  great  difiicnlty ;  for  the  chancters 
of  schools  and  their  teachers  are  among  the  moat1lDce^ 
tain  things  in  the  worid — since  they  depend  iolinitelx 
more  on  the  prejudioes  and  partialities  of  those  who 
undertake  to  give  them,  than  on  their  own  real  meriti 
Thus  the  parents  and  guardians  of  children  who  are 
either  too  stupid  or  too  pervene  to  leazn,  wiO  afanost 
always  ascribe  their  want  of  information  to  the  teach- 
ers, and  censure  them  in  the  most  unqualified  tena& 
On  the  other  hand,  where  great  progress  has  been  made 
by  the  pupils,  their  friends  and  relatives  will  be  equallj 
profuse  in  praising  their  instructers.  Strangers  who 
are  to  decide,  will  rarely  ever  consider,  or  even  inquirt 
what  is  the  relative  situation  of  the  eulc^giseis  and  oeo- 
surers  in  regard  to  the  schools  and  their  teachen  whose 
charactei«  are  given ;  although  it  is  obvious,  oo  the 
slightest  reflection,  that  we  cannot  poaaibly  judge  co^ 
rectly  of  any  opinions  afifecting  the  reputation  of  others 
without  knowing  thoroughly  the  motives  of  the  persoes 
who  deliver  these  opinions,  as  well  as  their  credibility' 
There  Is  another  important  circumstance  s&cting  ibe 
character  of  schools,  which  is  very  rardy  attended  ta 
as  it  sUould  be.  The  last  to  which  the  pupils  ffii 
although  it  be  only  for  a  few  months  or  weeks,  beais 
all  the  blame,  or  receives  all  the  praise,  for  whatever 
habits  they  arc  found  to  possess— for  whatever  know- 
ledge or  ignorance  may  be  discovered  in  theoL  It  new 
appeare  for  a  moment  to  cross  the  brains  of  these  cha- 
racter-coiners, that  habits,  either  good  or  bsd,  cannot 
possibly  be  of  such  qukk  growth ;  or  that  much  igno- 
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nnoe  cannot  be  removed,  nor  much  knowledge  impart- 
ed, witllin  a  period  utterly  ineufficient  for  communica- 
ting eren  the  simplest  elements  of  moral  and  scientific 
instmccion. 

The  last  fruit  which  I  AalX  notice  among  teachers,  is, 
their  not  unfreqnent  practice  of  endeavoring  to  make  a 
kind  of  compromise  between  that  system  of  instruction 
based  upon  the  unchangeable,  eternal  principles  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  that  which  is  prefeired  by  the 
world  at  large.    Few  things,  if  any,  can  differ  more ; 
few  in  fact,  are  so  utterly  irreconcileable  to  each  other: 
yet  many  teaeheni  act  as  if  they  believed  that  their 
amalgamation  most  be  attempted,  cost  what  it  may. 
The  mere  worldly  portion  of  society,  who  compose  a 
most  fearful  majority  in  every  country,  must  be  per- 
suaded that  their  children  will  be  educated  aocoixiing  to 
their  own  principles  and  views  ^  while  the  religious 
put  of  the  community,  small  as  it  seems  by  comparison, 
must  likewise  bo  r^arded  as  worthy  of  the  teacher's 
attention.    It  is  easy  to  infer  what  must  be  the  result 
of  any  attempt  to  form  this  oil  and  water  amalgam — 
this  hotchpotch  of  contrarieties,  where  the  worldly  in- 
ioeoce  preponderates  so  much.    The  morality  of  the 
poptit  will  very  rarely,  if  ever,   reach  beyond  the 
external  man,  as  it  is  not  implanted  in  its  only  appro- 
priate soil— the  heart.  Its  cardinal  maxim  will  be—not 
the  admirable  christian  rule  of  "  doing  as  you  would 
be  done  by,"  but— "do  as  others  do  ;  always  wear  a 
ipecioas  outside ;  ever  keep  well  with  the  world,  by 
oonformiog  to  all  its  fiishionable  practices ;"  while  their 
religion  wiH  consist  almost  solely,  in  a  mere  formal  and 
ithKtant  attendance  at  places  of  public  worship^  and  in 
a  teeming  abstinence  from  scandalous  vices. 

It  may  be  alleged  as  some  small  excuse  perhaps,  for 
this  eompromising^  spirit  in  teachers,  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  those  who  employ  them  are  really  incompe- 
tent to  decide  correctly,  either  how  or  what  their  chil- 
dren should  be  taught,  although  such  persons  are  often 
nost  apt  to  interfere  w^th  the  teacher's  views ;  and  are 
most  liable  to  be  governed  by  their  own  prejudices  and 
passions  rather  than  by  reason  and  judgment.  If  the 
instmcter,  in  any  case,  subjects  his  principles  to  their 
guidance,  he  degrades  himself,  he  loses  his  self-respect 
hy  offending  against  his  own  conscience ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  obeys  that,  he  risks  the  loss  of  their  patron- 
age by  offending  against  their  self-conceit,  and  few  there 
snwith  moral  courage  enough  to  brave  this  danger. 
To  what  source  therefore  can  we  look  with  ^ny  rational 
hope  of  success  for  that  reform  in  teacher»— in  schools — 
and  in  the  relative  merits  of  the  matters  taught,  which 
is  so  demonstrably  essential  both  to  individual  and  na- 
tional happiness  7  The  disease  is  in  a  vitiated  public 
opinion ;  aiid  where  are  the  moral  physicians  who  have 
haidtfaood  enough  to  attempt,  and  influence  sufficient  to 
administer  the  neceasarjr  remedies  ? 

In  my  endeavors  to  expose  the  faults  of  parents,  I 
gare  one  female  example  of  ignorant  interference  with 
teachers.  Having  again  just  spoken  of  this  pernicious 
practice,  let  me  here  cite  an  instance  of  a  father,  whose 
power  to  direct  will  best  appear  after  the  following 
statement  I  once  breakfasted,  some  thirty  years  ago, 
with  one  of  those  utterly  incompetent  parents,  accom- 
panied by  two  fine-looking  little  boys,  apparently  about 
eleren  and  twelve  years  of  age.  The  father  was  more 
than  half  drunk,  early  as  it  was  in  the  morning,  and 


told  me,  with  a  look  of  most  ineffable  self-complacency, 
that "  he  had  brought  his  boys  from  school  to  town,  to 
see*^— what  think  you,  my  friends?  why,  "a  negro 
hanged,"  adding,  *'  that  it  had  always  been  Aw  opinion, 
you  could  not  too  soon  gwt  froys  a  kfiowUdgt  of  the  world 
fty  showing  them  everything  that  was  to  be  seen,^  Can  we 
wonder  that  this  world  should  be  what  it  is,  when  such 
'animals  in  the  form  of  men,  direct  the  education  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  it  ?  They  possess  the  legal  right  of 
directing,  and  none  can  control  them.  The  consequence 
is,  that  thousands  of  youths  who  might  have  proved 
ornaments  and  blessings  to  their  country,  are  utterly 
lost  to  every  valuable  purpose  in  life. 

To  judge  better  how  far  it  is  possible  for  teachers  to 
mingle  a  worldly  with  a  Christian  system  of  instruction, 
let  us  endeavor  briefly  to  state  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  only  true  and  justifiable  objects  of  education.  These 
are — to  insure,  as  far  as  human  means  can  accomplish 
it,  that  there  shall  be  ''sound  minds  in  sound  bodies ;" 
wiiich  can  only  be  efllected  by  fully  developing  the 
powers  of  both.  If  this  be  true,  and  not  a  rational  man 
in  the  world,  I  think,  will  deny  it,  the  merit  of  every 
plan  of  instruction  must  depend  on  its  competency  to 
achieve  this  great  purpose  by  the  direction  which  it  gives 
to  natural  talent,  and  by  its  power  to  restrain  or  en- 
courage the  natural  dispositions;  to  inculcate  every 
species  of  useful  knowledge ;  and  to  perfect  all  those 
corporeal  powers,  the  exercise  of  which  is  essential  to 
the  procurement  of  health  and  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Unless  alhthese  be  done,  and  judiciously  too,  there  can- 
not possibly  be,  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies.  There  may 
be  abundance  of  science,  a  great  knowledge  of  langua- 
ges, a  splendid  assortment  of  accomplishments ;  but  so 
fiir  as  depends  upon  scholastic  instruction,  there  will  btf 
few  or  none  of  those  great  principles  of  human  conduct 
which  are  to  bear  us  triumphantly  through  all  the  perils 
both  moral  and  physical  of  the  present  life,  and  lead  us 
to  heaven.  The  fashionable  systems  of  the  present 
day,  can  no  more  accomplish  this,  than  they  can  teach 
children  to  fly.  Religious  principle,  constantly  demon- 
strated by  religtous  practice,  must,  aye  must  be  the  first 
and  last  thing  taught  and  required  ;  or  all  the  science 
and  literature  of  the  schools  will  be  utterly  unavailing 
to  human  happiness.  But  how  many  schools  have  we^ 
where  this  is  done  ?  How  many  are  there  wherein  not 
even  a  pretence  is  made  of  either  public  or  private  wor- 
ahip— of  either  moral  or  religious  instruction  7  Nu- 
merous, deplorably  numerous  are  the  instances  in  which 
the  poor  pupils  are  all  left  to  seek  God  or  not,  according 
to  their  own  fancies ;  and  where  the  miserable  pretext 
for  such  criminal  neglect  is,  that  the  Liberals  of  the 
present  times,  than  whom,  by  the  way,  there  are  no 
greater  bigots  upon  earth — bigots  I  mean  in  tm6e^/— 
would  probably  deem  it  an  improper  interference  with 
the  religious  creeds  of  the  scholars,  if  one  word  were 
ever  uttered  about  religion  at  all.  Every  thing  of  the 
kind  they  denounce  as  sectarian — even  Christianity 
itself;  OS  if  there  was  not  just  as  much  sectarianism  in 
infidelity,  as  among  any  sect  of  Christians  to  be  found 
in  the  world.  Nay  more,  as  if  the  dangers  of  error  in 
either  party  were  not  most  fearfully  greater  on  their 
side  than  on  the  side  of  the  Christians. 

The  foregoing  faults  are*not  confined  to  boy  schools ; 
but  too  often  appear  in  female  schools  also.  In  regard 
to  these  last,  there  b  ono  peculiar  fault  committed  by 
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many  teachers  which  cannot  be  too  much  exposed.  If 
much  retirement  be  essential  to  successful  study,  nothing 
can  well  be  more  preposterous,  than  frequently  to  give 
glirls  the  choice  between  the  attractions  of  company  and 
those  of  their  schoolrooms :  for  not  one  in  a  hundced 
will  then  choose  the  latter.  The  great  mischief  of  this 
indulgence  is,  that  not  only  their  places  of  ^tudy,  but 
tbe  studies  themsekes  are  brought  into  continual  dan- 
ger of  becoming  both  irksome  and  disgusting  to  them. 
If  it  be  said  that  they  must  go  into  company  to  form 
their  manners,  the  answer  is,  that  even  manners  may 
be  too  dearly  boughL  But  admitting  their  high  value, 
the  teachers  should  be  the  exemplars  of  their  pupils  in 
this  as  in  other  matters,  or  they  are  not  entirely  fit  for 
their  office.  It  may  also  be  added,  that  manners  formed 
by  much  company-keeping  are  not  such  as  would  be 
most  sought  afler  in  a  wife — the  destined  head,  and 
greatest  ornament  of  a  domestic  circle :  for  if  these 
manners  have  become  the  subject  of  much  admiration, 
the  possessor  is  rarely  ever  known  to  be  content,  unless 
she  can  have  many  other  spectators  besides  her  husband 
and  family  to  witness  their  display.  Wonderful  indeed, 
would  it  be,  if  women  who  were  trained  one  half  their 
lives  to  acquire  some  accomplishment  for  the  sake  of 
having  it  admired,  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  spend 
the  other  half  with  only  a  husband,  and  now  and  then 
a  relation  pr  two  to  act  the  part  of  admirers.  I  will  not 
deny  that  what  are  called  "  elegant  manners,"  can 
rarely  be  acquired  without  mixing  much  with  good  so- 
ciety. It  is  also  admitted  that  there  is  nothing  in  their 
acquirement  at  all  incompatible  with  the  attainment  of 
all  other  good  qualities  or  acquisitions ;  and  that  many 
of  the  most 'agreeable  and  estimable  women  are  to  be 
found  among  those  who  have  seen  most  of  the  world. 
But  are  these  most  likely  to  be  happy  in  the  retirement 
of  that  domestic  life,  which  is  the  destiny  of  ninety 
nine  women  in  a  hundred  7  If  they  art  not,  then  far  too 
much  has  been  sacrificed  for  "elegant  manners."  ff 
they  ere,  should  we  not  see  many  more  of  them  to  un- 
settle our  fdith  in  the  truth  of  the  general  rule,  that  all 
who  are  destined  to  spend  the  longest  portion  of  their 
existence  in  private  life,  should  necessarily  be  so  edu- 
cated, as  to  acquire  a  decided  preference  for  it, or  we  do 
them  a  great  and  irreparable  injury  by  giving  them  a 
difl*erent  taste  7  That  such  education  is  altogether  in- 
compatible with  that  which  requires  much  going  into 
company,  as  one  of  its  essential  parts,  seems  to  me  as 
clear  as  the  light  of  a  meridian  sun  in  a  cloudless  day. 
It  is  scarcely  in  human  nature  for  young  ladies  who 
have  reigned  as  the  belles  of  society,  as  idols  in  public, 
to  become  exemplary,  happy  matrons  in  private  life. 
The  two  characters  are  so  entirely  unlike,  their  tastes, 
their  highest  gratifications  so  entirely  dissimilar,  that 
the  same  persons  can  rarely,  if  ever,  fill  both  characters. 
When  they  do  they  are  moral  wonders.  The  natural  mo- 
desty of  the  sex,  which  always  inclines  them  to  shun 
rather  than  to  seek  general  admiration  ;  and  conse- 
quently to  prefer -home,  with  all  its  tranquil  pleasures, 
and  rational  enjoyments,  to  the  bustle,  the  notoriety 
and  highly  exciting  gratifications  of  the  world,  will  not 
be  altogether  subdued  in  every  case,  by  what  is  called 
a  fashionable  education;  but  assuredly,  there  is  nothing 
in  any  part  of  the  whole  process  calculated  to  give  this 
greatest  charm  of  the  female  character  its  proper  culture 
and  highest  embellishment.     This  embellishment  is 


pieiy  towards  Gk)d,  and  active  benevolence  towards  the 
whole  human  race.  Let  me  not  be  misandersiood— let 
me  never  be  deemed  so  illiberal,  so  inexperienced,  u  to 
believe  that  no  ladies  fashionably  educated,cBO  be {noos 
or  benev<^nt,  or  happy  in  private  life ;  nojarjrm  U} 
but  I  do  assert  that  the  whole  tendency  of  fashioDable 
education  is  to  prevent  their  being  either.  Itis,intratb, 
as  little  suited  to  the  things  of  time,  as  to  thoie  of  eter> 
nity.  A  very  brief  argiuient,  I  think,  will  prorethji 
assertion  to  be  true. 

If  the  general  principle  of  adapting  the  eariy  edoa- 
tion  of  our  children  to  the  profession  we  expect  tbem  to 
follow — to  the  situations  and  circumstances  in  wbidive 
think  it  likely  they  will  be  placed— be  correct  in  ereiy 
case,  where  boy$  are  concerned ;  why,  io  the  DBiae  of 
conunon  sense,  should  it  be  incorrect  in  regard  to  prb  ? 
Are  theyaione  to  be  trained  for  one  tkmgf  while  ibeyore 
probably  destined  for  another  7  Is  it  not  the  height  of 
cruelly,  as  well  as  injustice,  to  give  them  tastes  and  ez> 
pectations  which  can  be  gratified  onlyibrafewmoDtb, 
perhaps  for  a  year  or  two,  alter  which  they  will  almoa 
certainly  have  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives, 
however  long,  in  nearly  utter  desUtuUon  of  the'oppor* 
tunities,  if  not  the  means  also,  to  use  and  to  realize 
these  parental  gifts  7  Desperate  sorely  is  the  foiiy,  or 
far  above  all  reason  is  the  wisdom  of  such  a  plan;  if 
indeed  the  only  legitimate  plan  of  all  edacation  be- 
permanently  to  promote  the  real  happiness  of  the  iodi* 
vlduals  educated. 

Few,  I  believe,  if  any,  will  deny,  that  the  ooDfBoa 
fault  just  pointed  out — of  so  illy  adapting  theeducaiioa 
of  girls  to  the  situations  in  which  they  will  probably  be 
placed,  deserves  all  the  reprehension  which  can  be  be* 
stowed  upon  iL  But  those  who  are  most  apt  to  commit 
it,  are  often  guilty  of  another,  if  possible  still  vona 
For  the  same  fiUsely  calculating  spirit  which  neglects  to 
provide  for  the  domestic  happiness  of  the  child,  so  &r 
as  that  can  be  secured  by  tbe  culture  of  tastes,  seat)' 
ments,  and  habits  suitable  fbr  domestic  life,  will  xA» 
exert  parental  influence  and  authority,  after  what  tki 
call  education  is  finished,  to  wed  the  poor  victims  of  their 
mismanagement  to  some  husband  who  is  deemed  a 
good  match,  (to  use  a  slang  phrase  among  matnmooial 
negotiators,)  solely  on  account  of  his  wealth.  After 
making  it  almost  absolutely  necessary  to  the  bappines 
of  the  helpless  daughter  that  she  should  marry  a  man  of 
polished  manners,  refined  taste  and  liberal  education, 
she  is  forcibly  united  to  one  entirely  destitute  of  all 
these  accomplishments— to  one  who  will  snore  aoa^ 
companiment  to  her  sweetest  music — will  gaze^  if  be 
looks  at  all, "  with  lack-lustre  eye,"  on  her  finest  paint- 
ings ;  and  flee  from  her  elegant  dancing  to  thegamUias 
house  and  the  bottle :  to  one  in  fine  whose  capability 
of  participating  with  her  in  tlie  pleasures  of  readiri, 
X)r  of  literary  conversation,  will  probably  be  but  a  fe* 
grades  above  that  of  the  most  illiterate  clown.  Such, 
alas  I  is  too  often  the  reward  of  a  fashionable  educa- 
tion ;  especially  in  cases  where  in  procuring  it,  tbe  for- 
tunes of  the  poor  girls  have  all  been  expended  with  con- 
fident anticipations  that  ample  compensation  would  be 
found  in  the  wealth  of  their  future  husbanda  it  «*• 
unfrequently  happens  that  one  of  the  efficts  oi  tw* 
worldly  training  is,  to  make  the  girls  full  as  great  cal- 
culators as  their  parents  in  regard  to  matrimonial  cav 
nexions.    When  this  occurs,  they  well  deserre  all  the 
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miaeiy  that  so  often  follows  a  inarriag;e  contracted  from 
such  mercenary  and  truly  desphmble  motives ;  although 
the  parents  themsehres  if  they  had  their  due,  would 
undergo  tenfold  suffering  for  having  been  the  original 
cause  of  the  calamity,  in  first  placing  their  daughters 
where  such  principles  were  to  be  imbibed  ;  and  after- 
varda  co-operating  with  might  and  main  to  encourage 
their  very  complying  teachers  in  accomplishing  so  glo- 
rious a  work. 

My  purpose  in  commencing  this  lecture,  was  to  con- 
fine it  solely  to  the  "faults  of  teachers  j"  but  I  have 
been  led  insensibly  to  blend  with  them  certain  parental 
Htults.    Although  this  is  a  departure  from  the  order 
which  I  had  prescribed  to  myself,  I  hope  it  may  serve 
to  strengthen  all  my  objections  to  the  faults  of  both 
parties;  since  the  influence  and  authority  of  parents 
superadded  to  the   exertions  of  teacliers  in  a  wrong 
course,  must  be  incalculably  more  dangerous  and  fjtal. 
ll  has  been  forcibly  remarked  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
practical  evils  of  a  certain  government,  that,  "  if  men 
w/er,  what  matters  it,  whether  it  be  by  the  act  of  a 
licensed  or  an  unlicensed  robber — a  Janizary  or  a  Jona- 
than Wild.**    And  well  may  it  be  aske4  in  relation  to 
the  practical  defects  of  our  systems  of  education,  what 
mailers  it  whether  they  are  legalized  as  in  corporate 
schools,  or  submitted  to  as  in  private  ones,  or  whether 
parents  or  teachers  are  most  to  blame  for.them,  so  long 
as  ibey  are  quietly  suffered  to  work  all  the  mischief 
which  they  so  constantly  produce ?    However  innocent 
either,  or  both  parties  may  be  of  intentional  harm  to  the 
sufferers  from  these  defects,  their  influence  on  human 
happiness  is  not  therefore  the  less  baneful.    Innocence 
of  intention,  which  I  doubt  not  may  generally  be  pleaded 
in  this  case,  is  no  excuse,  but  a  great  aggravation  of  the 
evil,  since  there  can  be  no  hope  of  any  remedy  until  the 
perpetrators  of  the  mischief  can  be  convinced  of  its 
real  character,  iu  full  extent,  and  that  they  alone  are 
its  authors — that  they  only  have  both  the  power  and  the 
right  to  apply  the  proper  corrective.    If  they  would 
take  the  matter  in  hand ;   if  they  would  co-operate 
caniestly  and  perseveringly  in  a  right  course,   only 
for  a  few  years,    the  moral  condition  of  our  society 
would  soon  be  as  diflferent  from  what  it  now  is,  as  our 
fondest  hopes  could  possibly  anticipate.    The  vast  im- 
proTement  which   such  co-operaiion  might  efiect,  the 
incalculable  private  and  public  blessings  it  would  cer- 
tainly produce,  cannot,  I  believe,  be  better  illustrated 
on  my  part,  than  by  giving  you  in  conclusion,  the  last 
two  paragraphs  of   the  excellent  article  on  popular 
education  already  quoted  from  the  North  American 
Reriew  for  January.    In  speaking  of  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  inculcating  moral  and  religious  principles  as 
the  groundwork  of  ail  really  useful  education,  the  au- 
thor remarks : 

"There  are  few  departments  of  scholastic  instruc- 
tion, whether  higher  or  tower,  that  may  not  be  found  to 
yield  constant  suggestions  for  virtuous  and  religious  ex- 
citemenL  The  teacher  who  should  skilfully  avail  him- 
self of  such  opportunities,  would  produce  effects  upon 
society  the  most  extensive  and  lasting,  and  the  most 
delightfuL  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  of  Dugald 
Siewart,  and  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  higher  eu- 
I^gium,  that '  few  men  ever  lived  perhaps  who  poured 
into  the  breasts  of  youth  a  more  fervid  and  yet  reason- 
able love  of  liberty,  of  truth  and  of  virtue.   How  many 


(he  adds)  are  still  alive,  in  different  countries,  and  in 
every  rank  to  which  education  reaches,  who,  if  they 
accurately  examined  their  own  minds  and  lives,  would 
not  ascribe  much  of  whatever  goodness  and  happiness 
they  possess  to  the  early  impressions  of  his  gentle  and 
persuasive  eloquence.'  Few  men  indeed  possess  the 
powers  or  opportunities  of  the  Eldinburgh  Professor. 
But,  to  every  instructer  of  youth,  a  sphere  is  opened 
for  the  exertion  of  the  noblest  talents  and  virtues.  It 
is  a  most  mischievous  and  absurd  idea,  but  one  that  has 
prevailed,  if  it  do  not  still  prevail,  that  such  a  man  is 
not  required  to  possess  great  talents — that  he  may  be  a 
dull  and  plodding  man — that  he  xmy  be  dull  in  hi& moral 
sensibility — that  he  need  not  be  a  religious  man — and 
yet  may  very  well  discharge  the  duties  of  his  station. 
But  if  heaven  has  given  to  any  man  talent  and  enthu- 
siasm, or  virtue,  or  piety,  let  him  know  that  it  is  all 
wanted  Aere,  and  that  he  can  scarcely  choose  a  nobler 
field  for  its  action.  Let  a  man  enter  this  field,  therefore, 
not  to  go  through  the  dull  round  of  prescribed  duty  ; 
let  htm  throw  himself  into  this  sphere  of  action  with 
his  whole  mind  and  heart — with  every  wakeful  energy 
of  thought  and  kindling  fervor  of  feeling ;  to  think  and 
to  act,  to  devise  and  to  do,  all  that  his  powers  permit, 
for  the  minds  that  are  committed  to  him ;  to  develope 
and  exhaust  his  whole  soul  in  this  work ;  to  labor  j^ 
and  with  his  pupils — to  win  their  affection — to  quicken 
in  them  the  love  of  knowledge,  to  Inspire  with  every 
noble  impulse  the  breast  of  ingenuous  youth ;  to  raise 
up  sound  scholars  for  literature^  and  devoted  pastors  for 
the  church,  and  patriotic  citizens  for  the  country,  and 
glorious  men  for  the  world :  let  him  do  this,  and  none 
shall  leave  brighter  signatures  upon  the  record  of  ho- 
nored and  well  spent  lives.  Let  him  do  thia,  and  whether 
he  sit  in  the  chair  of  a  university  or  in  the  humblest 
village  school — whether  as  a  Stewart  or  a  Cousin,  or 
as  an  Oberlin  or  Pestalozzi,  he  may  fill  the  land  with 
grateful  witnesses  of  his  worth,  and  cause  a  generation 
unborn  to  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. 

"To  the  friends  of  education,  as  well  as  to  the  actual 
laborers  in  its  cause,  let  us  say  in  fine,  presi  onioordL 
The  spread  of  knowledge  has  given  birth  to  civil  liberty; 
the  increase  and  improvement  of  knowledge  must  give 
it  stability  and  security.  The  fortunes  of  the  civilized 
world  are  now  embarked  in  this  cause.  The  great 
deeps  are  breaking  up,  and  the  ark  that  is  to  ride  out 
the  coming  storm  must  have  skill  engaged  in  its  con- 
struction, and  wisdom  to  preside  at  its  helnu  The 
warfare  of  opinion  is  already  begun ;  and  for  its  safe 
direction,  knowledge  mtist  take  the  leading  staff  In 
thi»  war,  not  the  mighty  captain  but  the  schoolmaster, 
is  to  marshal  the  hosts  to  battle.  It  is  he  that  is  to  train 
the  minds  which  are  to  engage  iii  this  contest.  It  is  A« 
that  is  to  train  up  orators  and  legislators,  statesmen  and 
rulers ;  and  he  too  is  to  form  the  body  politic  of  the 
world.  Would  the  free  spirits  of  the  world  look  to  the 
defence  and  hope  of  their  cause  ?  It  is  no  dubious 
question  where  they  must  look.  Their  outposts  are 
frettehools;  their  citadels  are  imtverstffef;  their  muni- 
tions are  hoftka;  and  the  mighty  engine  that  is  to  hurl 
destruction  upon  the  legions  of  darkness,  is  the /res 
press.  Other  ages  have  struggled  with  other  weapons; 
but  the  panoply  of  this  age  must  ht  knowledge;  the 
gleaming  of  Us  armour  must  be  the  light  that  flashes 
from  the  eye  of  free,  high  minded  public  opinion.  Call 
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this  compUmentin«r,  call  it  complaiaanoe  to  the  base 
multitude,  call  it  Tisionary  speculation,  call  it  what  you 
will — but  the  doctrine  is  true :  and,  over  the  liberties  of 
the  world,  whether  prostrate  or  triumphant,  thai  truih 
must  arise  brighter  and  brighter  for  ever." 


NATIONAL   INGRATITUDE. 

BY  MATHEW  CAREY. 

Every  American,  actuated  by  a  due  regard  for  the 
honor  of  his  country,  must  feel  deep  regret  at  one  fea- 
ture in  the  proceedings  of  our  government,  which  is 
equally  impolitic  and  discreditable.  I  mean  the  neg- 
lect, or,  what  is  near  akin  to  neglect,  the  very  long 
delay  of  an  acknowledgment  of  those  brilliant  services, 
which  not  only  add  lustre  to  the  national  character,  but 
often  produce  the  most  solid,  substantial  advantages.  In 
this  respect,  I  am  afraid,  we  are  more  delinquent  than 
any  other  nation  in  Christendom — so  far,  at  least,  as 
regards  delay.  This  conduct  is,  I  say,  discreditable,  as 
it  manifests  a  deficiency  of  gratitude,  one  of  the  noblest 
of  national  virtues. 

It  is,  moreover,  impolitic,  and  nuiy  often  produce  most 
pernicious  and  disastrous  results  in  moments  of  difficulty 
and  danger.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  efforts 
of  ivo  men,  in  such  crisis,  one  of  whom  may  rationally 
anticipate  having  his  merits  duly  appreciated,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  remunerated,  if  he  perform  any  very 
gallant  or  brilliant  exploit — the  other  almost  equally 
certain,  that  do  what  he  may,  he  will  probably  be  over- 
looked altogether,  or,  if  his  exploit  be  commemorated, 
it  will  be  after  a  tedious  delay  of  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  In  such  great  emergencies,  as  I  referred  to  above, 
the  former  is  stimulated  to  volunteer  his  services  as  one 
of  a  forlorn  hope,  where  the  chances  are  twenty  to  one 
against  his  escape — the  other,  if  detailed  for  the  service, 
will  doubtless  perform  his  duty,  but  will  have  had  little 
temptation  to  offer  himself  as  a  volunteer. 

Doubtless  such  considerations  have  great  influence 
on  the  conduct  of  British  military  and  naval  officers. 
Whenever  they  perform  any  very  signal  or  glorious 
exploit,  they  are  morally  certain  of  due  and  prompt 
attention  being  paid  them.  With  us,  if  an  officer  victo- 
riously defends  a  fort  against  an  overwhelming  superior 
force,  as  Colonel  Croghan  did — if  he  intrepidly  destroy 
an  important  vessel  of  war,  belonging  to  an  enemy,  and 
by  that  glorious  act  spread  the  fame  of  his  country  in 
remote  nations,  as  Decatur,  and  his  brave  companions 
did — if  he  defeat  a  numerous  army,  as  Scott  and  Brown 
have  done — if  he  preserve  a  vessel  of  war  by  a  rare 
union  of  ardor,  tact,  and  energy,  as  Hull  did  when 
pursued  by  a  fleet — if- he  capture  or  destroy  an  entire 
fleet,  as  Perry  and  M'Donough  have  done — what  is  his 
reward?  Perhaps  nothing.  Perhaps  after  a  lapse  of 
ten,  a  dozen,  or  twenty  "lingering,  lagging  years**  of 
suspense,  he  is,  at  a  time  when  the  exploit  by  which  it 
was  earned  is  almost  forgotten,  rewarded  with  a  gold- 
hilted  sword !. 

By-the-byc,  swords  are,  except  for  officers  in  actual 
service,  a  very  injudicious  mode  of  testifying  national 
gratitude.  To  such  officers  they  may  be  very  appropri- 
ate, as  they  may  carry  them  on  their  persons,  and  their 
appearance  will  recall  the  recollection  o(  the  action  for 


which  they  were  awarded.*  But  aservice  of  plate,  vliich 
might  not  cost  as  much  as  a  gold-hilted  sword,  lying  on 
a  sideboard,  or  used  by  the  party  inhiseDtertainmenti, 
would  more  effectually  tend  to  gratify  that  laudabk 
pride  and  ambition,  which,  say  what  we  may,  hare  a 
powerful  tendency  to  produce  almost  every  thing  esii* 
mable  in  human  conduct. 

Of  the  striking  cases  in  our  history,  which  bare  called 
forth,  and  which  justify  these  strictures,  I  shall  present 
those  of  General  Starke,  Commodore  Decatur,  and 
Lieutenant  Webster. 

Gcntfoi  Siofkc 

That  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Independence  of  ibc 
United  States  by,  and  the  treaty  of  alliaace  witii, 
France,  accelerated  the  acknowledgment  on  the  pan  of 
Great  Britain,  is  a  point  admitted  on  all  hands.  Tbose 
arrangements  with  France  probably  saved  the  country 
the  horrors  of  two  or  three  years  additional  warfare— 
and  this  at  a  time  when  its  resources  were  nearly  ex* 
hausted,  and  a  fearful  gloom  had  for  a  long  time  per- 
vaded the  horizon. 

It  is  equally  true,  that  the  battle  of  Saratoga  and  liie 
capture  of  a  powerful,  well-disciplined  army,  oommaiKi' 
ed  by  an  enterprising  general,  decided  the  hitherto 
wavering  councils  of  Louis  XVI.  to  admit  the  United 
States  into  the  fellowship  of  nations. 

Should  there  be  any  doubts  <m  the  subject,  they  will 
be  removed  by  an  attention  to  the  chronology  of  that 
period. 

Dr.  Franklin  arrived  in  Paris,  in  December,  1776,  and 
used  his  utmost  endeavors  to  obtain  an  acknowledgment 
of  American  Independence  fipom  month  to  month,  in  raio. 
U6  was  fed  with  those  vague  promises,  of  which  coar- 
tiers  can  be  so  lavish,  but  which,  however  specious, 
mean  little  or  nothing.  At  length  was  fought  the  im- 
porunt  battle  of  Saratoga,  on  the,  17th,  of  October, 
1777.  The  news  probably  reached  the  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles early  in  December.  The  treaties  of  alliance  aitd 
acknowledgment  of  independence  were  signed  on  the/ih 
of  February,  1778,  after  a  lapse  of  only  eight  or  nine 
weeks  from  the  arrival  of  that  intelligence.  This  time 
was  probably  employed  in  concocting  the  terms  and 
was  by  no  means  too  much  for  such  a  mighty  business.! 
Could  the  Jew  Apella,  for  a  moment,  doubt  the  cause 
that  led  that  court  to  the  recognition  of  AmerieaD  lnd^ 
pcndence  7 

This  preface  appeared  necessary  to  shed  a  proper 
blaze  of  light  on  the  glorious  battle  of  Bennington,  the 
turning  point  of  the  war  to  the  northward,  which  di- 
rectly led  to  the  triumph  at  Saratoga,  and  to  the  cap- 
ture of  the  bombastic  British  commander.  National 
gratitude  could,  at  its  utmost  stretch,  scarcely  overpaf 
an  achievement  pregnant  with  such  all-importaDt  con- 
sequences. 

*  Lieutenant  Webster,  In  a  letter  received  from  him  i^ne 
years  since,  corroborated  this  idea  :  "I  keep  the  sword  geoenlij 
in  my  closet,  unless  a  friend  should  request  to  see  it" 

t  "  In  the  midst  of  this  supposed  gloomy  stats  of  afftin  ia 
America,  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  the  British  umj  cno- 
manded  by  General  Burgoyne,  to  that  of  the  Americaiw  undrr 
General  Gates,  at  Saratoga,  on  the  I7th  October,  1777,  arrirtd 
in  France ;  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the  French  c*^"^^ 
was  as  yet  undecided  in  regard  to  the  steps  to  be  adopu*!  rtto- 
live  to  the  United  Sutea.  This  memorable  ereni  inroedUtdr 
turned  the  scale,  and  fixed  the  French  nation  io  their  aiuchmeot 
to  the  infant  republic."— Arem«/rt  •/  Fnttkiinfp.^i- 
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Geoeml  Carieton,  who  commanded  the  British  forces 
in  Canada,  being  regarded  as  not  sufficiently  energetic, 
was  superseded  by  General  Burgoyne,  who  stood  in  high 
estimation  for  energy,  military  skill  and  bravery.  How 
far  be  answered  expectation  remains  to  be  seen.  He 
started  from  Canada  early  in  December,  1776,  and  met 
with  little  resistance  in  his  destructive  and  marauding 
areer  some  hundred  miles,  till  be  arrived  at  Saratoga. 

He  issued  his  braggart  proclamation  on  the  6ih  of  De- 
cember, in  which  he  denounced  extermination,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  hordes  of  Indians,  whom  he 
liad  in  bis  pay,  against  all  who  dared  oppose  his  Ma- 
jesty^s  arms.  The  prospect  to  the  north  was  then  to 
the  last  degree  gloomy— defeat  and  disaster  had  marked 
the  progress  of  the  Americans.  Those  were  "  times 
that  reaily  tried  meii*s  souls.*'  Despondency  had  spread 
extensiTely.  General  Schuyler,  who  commanded  the 
northern  army,  gives  an  appalling  description  of  the 
stale ot' things.  "The  torpor,  criminal  indifference,  and 
want  of  spirit  which  so  generally  prevail,  are  more  dan- 
gerous than  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy."  On  the  4th  of 
July  he  resumes  the  subject — "We  have  not  above  four 
thousand  continental  troops ;  if  men,  one-third  of  whom 
are  negroes^  boys,  and  men  too  aged  for  the  field,  and 
indeed  for  any  other  service,  can  be  called  troops.  The 
Stales,  whence  these  troops  came,  can  determine  why 
such  boys,  negroes,  and  aged  men  were  senL  A  great 
part  of  the  army  took  the  field  in  a  manner  naked, 
without  blankets,  ill  armed,  and  very  deficient  in  accou- 
tranents." 

Such  was  the  deplorable  state  of  afiaira  to  the  north, 
a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  time  when  Starke  made  his 
appearance  on  the  arena.  General  Burgoyne,  being 
considerably  straitened  for  provisions  of  every  kind, 
and  having  learned,  by  his  spies,  that  there  was  a  large 
supply  of  flour,  com,  and  cattle,  collected  at  Benning- 
ton, guarded  only  by  militia,  of  whom  he  entertained 
great  contempt,  despatched  a  body  of  five  hundred  Ger- 
mans with  one  hundred  Indians,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Baum,  to  seize  them.  The  Germans,  being 
heavily  armed,  and  the  roads  greatly  obstructed,  were 
Beverai  days  in  marching  between  thirty  and  forty  miles. 

General  Starke,  who  had  for  some  time  previously 
employed  all  his  influence  and  energies  in  collecting 
as  many  militia  as  possible,  commenced  an  attack  on 
Banm's  troops,  imnnediately  on  their  arrival ;  but,  after 
a  short  struggle,  had  to  retire  to  some  little  distance ; 
meanwhile,  Baum,  finding  his  situation  perilous,  forti- 
fied himself  within  a  double  breast-work,  and  sent  for 
assistance  to  Burgoyne.  On  the  other  hand,  Starke, 
haring  received  a  reinforcement  on  the  16th  of  August, 
renewed  his  attack  on  Baum ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
strength  of  his  defences,  and  the  bravery  of  his  troops, 
carried  the  fortifications,  and  made  prisonen  of  all  that 
were  not  killed.  This  battle  was  just  ended  when  a 
reinforcement  of  five  hundred  Germans,  under  Brey- 
man,  made  its  appearance.  The  Americans,  though 
extremely  fatigued  by  the  assault,  and  a  battle  of  two 
hour^  attacked  the  new  enemies  with  such  determined 
bravery,  that  their  efibrts  were  crowned  with  a  most 
complete  victory,  after  a  hard  fought  battle  of  several 
hours.  The  results  of  the  two  battles  were,  the  capture 
of  about  seven  hundred  prisoners,  one  thousand  stand 
of  arms,  four  brass  field-pieces,  twelve  brass  drums,  two 

hundred  and  fifty  dragoon  swords,  four  ammunition 


wagons,  eight  loads  of  baggage,  and  twenty  horses. 
Among  the  prisoners  was  Colonel  Baum,  who  shortly 
afterwards  died  of  his  wounds.  There  were  killed  in 
the  two  battles  about  three  hundred  men,  of  whom,  it 
is  supposed,  one  third  were  Americans. 

As  a  reward  for  this  glorious  triumph  of  patriotism 
and  heroic  bravery.  Congress  liberaliy  passed  a  resolution 
of  thatdcs  to  General  Starke  and  his  brave  soldiers  !  and 
promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  brigadier'general !  Were  not 

TUESE  THANKS   AND    PROMOTION    ABUNDANT   REWARD  7 

Whether  this  veteran  received  a  pension  or  not,  can- 
not now  be  ascertained.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  he  was, 
in  his  old  ag:e,  I  believe  about  ninety,  reduced  to  penury. 
On  the  18th  of  March,  1818,  forty  years  after  his  ex- 
ploits, he  petitioned  Congress  for  a  pension  (perhaps  an 
additional  one.)  The  petition  was  referred,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  a  committee,  who  reported  a 
bill  on  the  19th,  which,  conformably  with  the  usual  pro- 
crastinating routine  of  Congress  proceedings*,  lay  over 
untouched  for  five  weeks,  till  the  18ih  of  April,  when  It 
was  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate,  who  referred  it  to  the 
committee  on  pensions,  who  reported  it  that  day,  with* 
out  amendments.  It  was  read  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  on  Monday  the  20th,  and  agreed  to  vsHh  amend' 
ments.  It  being  against  the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  pass 
a  bill  the  same  day  on  which  it  has  undergone  amend- 
ments, Mr.  Fromenlin  moved  to  suspend  the  rule.  But, 
regardless  of  the  services,  the  claims,  and  the  sufierings 
of  the  hero,  the  motion,  alas !  was  rejected — Congress 
adjourned  next  day — and,  of  course,  the  bill  was  lost. 
Next  session  it  passed.  Starke  received  one  year's  pen- 
sion,  but  died  before  another  came  around — covered 
with  glory,  but  steeped  in  penury ! ! 

The  Capture  and  Destruction  qf  the  Philadelphia  frigate. 

History  furnishes  few  instances  of  heroic  daring — 
ardent  zeal — unconquerable  energy — and  nice  tact  and 
skill,  equal  to  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  frigate 
Philadelphia,  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli — and,  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  duly  considered,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  thing  superior  to  it  can  be  found 
on  record.  Never  was  there  a  much  more  hazardous 
enterprize — never  was  there  a  greater  disparity  between 
the  means  of  attack  and  the  means  of  defence.  Indeed, 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  all  the  dictates  of  prudence 
were  opposed  to  the  undertaking.  Bui  I  will  not  en- 
feeble the  interest  of  the  reader,  by  attempting  to  de- 
scribe the  affair,  when  it  is  so  trenscendently  better 
done  in  the  glowing  and  eloquent  speech  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Bobbins,  one  of  the  senatora  from  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island. 

"The  Philadelphia  was  captured  from  the  barbarians 
when  she  was,  and  after  she  had  long  been,  in  their 
secure  possession,  in  their  own  harbour,  and  under  the 
guns  of  their  own  fort,  and  whera  she  was  kept  fully 

♦  To  this  general  censure,  there  was  one  remarkable  excep- 
tion. The  bill,  to  render  members  of  Congress  salary  officers, 
al  the  rate  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  was  hurried 
forward  with  an  engine  of  high  pressure,  b  was  read  the  first 
and  second  time,  March  6th,  1S15— the  third  time,  and  passed 
the  9th.  Received  and  read  first  time  in  Senate,  the  11th,  se* 
cond  time  13th,  third  time,  and  passed,  the  14th.  Laid  before 
the  President,  and  passed,  the  ISth.  Thus,  this  bill,  so  extremely 
obnoxious,  was  hurried  through,  from  lu  initiation  till  Its  final 
ratification  In  twelve  days. 
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manned  and  armed,  aa  their  pride,  as  well  as  defence, 
and  where  she  was  a  monument  at  once  for  barbarian 
triumph,  and  for  American  humiliation.  TkU  protect- 
ingfort  was  armed  with  more  than  a  hundred  gun$,  and 
haekedf  it  was  eaSd,  by  an  armif  in  eamp  nf  twenty  thousand 
men.  The  banks  of  the  harbor  were  lined  with  land" 
batteries  throughoutf  and  armed  also  isilA  mare  than  a  Jktm- 
dred  guns,  and  its  waters  were  guarded  by  a  thousand 
seamen.  Still  this  little  gallant  band,  the  recaptora, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  with  Decatur  at  their  head,  made 
their  way  to  this  frigate,  boarded  her,  cut  down  every 
barbarian  on  board,  or  drove  him  over  her  sides  into  the 
water;  then,  in  obedience  to  orders  to  set  fire  to  her  in 
different  parts,  they  burnt  her  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  made  their  retreat  in  safety ;  and  ail  this  m  the  face 
and  fire  <if  the  artillery  of  that  fort  and  rf  those  land-batte' 
riu, 

"  Let  it  be  recc^Iected  that  this  daring  enterprise  was 
out  of  the  routine  ot  the  regular  naval  service ;  it  was, 
indeed,  permitted,  but  not  directed  by  the  commanding 
officer  on  that  station  ;  it  was  wholly  a  volunteer  en- 
terprise. It  was  originally  suggested  by  the  galla  nt  and 
«ver^to-be-lamented  Decatur,  then  a  lieutenant,  and  but 
a  yoatli,  as  it  were.  He  saw  that  the  thing  was  practi- 
cable to  spirits  daring  like  his  own,  and  that  the  achieve- 
ment, though  full  of  danger,  would  be  full  of  honor.  He 
saw  the  brilliant  page  it  would  make  in  history ;  but 
be  did  not  foresee  that  it  would  be  but  the  title-page  to 
that  volume  of  brilliant  exploits,  which  subsequently 
were  to  illustrate  our  naval  annals,  of  which  this  was 
to  be  the  precursor  and  animating  model.  He  soon 
colleeted  his  volunteer  band  of  congenial  spirits,  all 
young,  like  himself,  and,  like  him,  burning  with  a  thirst 
for  distinction.  Confiding  in  themselves,  they  went  to 
the  enterprise,  confident  of  success,  and  did  realize  what 
to  colder  minds  would  seem  but  the  dream  of  romance. 
It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  number  of  our  naval  heroes, 
who  afterwards  so  much  distinguished  themselves  in  our 
naval  battles,  who  gave  their  juvenile  and  first  proofs 
of  heroism  in  this  heroic  enterprise." 

Thirty-two  years  have  elapsed  since  this  achievement 
took  place,  and  the  halls  or  Congress  have,  probably, 
witnested  twenty  or  thirty  frivolous  debates  on  this  sim- 
ple question,  whether  a  great,  a  powerful,  a  wealthy 
nation,  lying  under  heavy  obligations  to  some  of  its 
heroic  citizens,  should  honorably  discharge  thiedebt,  or, 
through  an  unworthy  species  of  chicane,  delay  or  evade 
the  payment— debates,  which,  in  addition  to  the  dis- 
honor they  inflicted  on  the  nation,  probably  cost  full  as 
much  as  would  have  satisfied  the  claimants,  and  rescued 
them  from  the  distress  and  embarrassments  caused  by 
the  delay  of  justice.  A  delay  of  justice  is  often  equiva- 
lent to  a  denial  of  it,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  it  may  be 
Bomewhat  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  The  justice 
of  the  claim  has,  I  apprehend,  never  been  disputed. 
The  difficulty,  so  far  as  1  understand  the  subject,  is  on 
the  apportionment  of  the  sum  acknowledged  to  be  due, 
among  the  different  claimants.  But  what  character 
would  an  individual  deserve,  who  owed  a  sum  of  money 
to  a  number  of  persons,  and  delayed,  or  refused  to  pay 
any  of  them,  under  pretence  that  he  could  not  precisely 
fix  their  respective  quotas  7  Would  he  not  be  set  down, 
and  with  justice,  as  a  sharper.  And  are  the  rules  of 
morality  lest  obligatory  on  nations  than  on  individu 
als? 


If  a  proper  disposition  to  do  justice  prevailed  wiih 
Congress,  the  difficulty  might  have  been  easily  obviated, 
by  passing  an  act  awarding  the  whole  sum  to  the  mass 
of  the  captors,  subject  to  an  apportionment  by  an  nriu- 
tration,  or  by  a  jury. 

If  the  widow  of  the  illustrious  Decatur,  and  her  fel- 
low-claimants, whoever  they  may  be,  are  not  common 
paupen,  supported  by  eleemosynary  aid— are  not  te- 
nants of  hospitals,  or  alms-houses — their  escape  from 
this  frightful  result,  attaches  no  merit  to  those  majorities 
whose  cold-blooded  and  heartless  votes  are  reoordeii 
against  the  act  of  paramount  justice  invoked  in  this 
question. 

Lieutenant  Webster  and  Lieutenmd  AWcoRi. 

It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  that  the  pi'bnt 
attack  on  the  British,  in  their  attempt  on  Baltimore,  by 
a  six  gun  battery,  called  Fort  Patapsco,  and  by  ancihef 
small  b^tery  called  Fort  Covington,  the  fora»r  cm- 
manded  by  Lieutenant  Webster,  and  the  latter  by  Lieu- 
tenant Newcomb,  were  the  chief  means  of  saving  Uie 
city  from  capture.  The  British  contemplated  a  simul- 
taneous attack  by  land  and  water;  and,  while  the  troops 
were  landing  at  North  Point,  a  flotilla,  consisiing  of 
sixteen  ships  including  five  bomb  vessels,  proeeeded  up 
the  Patapsco.  At  one  o'clock,  A.  Bl  on  the  14th  of 
September,  1814,  twelve  hundred  picked  men  we^e(j^ 
tached  with  scaling  ladders,  to  land  on  the  south  side  ot 
the  city.  They  had  eluded  Fort  M'Henry  by  a  some 
what  circuitous  route.  As  they  approached  the  shore, 
the  two  small  forts,  of  whose  existence,  it  is  believed, 
they  were  ignorant,  opened  a  moat  destructive  fire  upon 
them,  which  sunk  some  of  their  barges,  and  killed  mny 
of  their  men.  These  unexpected  disasters  wholly  de- 
ranged all  their  plans,  and  made  them  retreat  in  a  suie 
of  discomfiture.  In  their  retreat  they  csme  within  ^n- 
shot  of  Fort  M'Henry,  which  raked  them  with  great 
havoc 

Had  they  passed  the  two  smaU  forts,  and  debarked 
their  men  at  the  contemphited  point,  nothing  ooald  hare 
saved  Baltimore  from  falling  a  prey  to  those  who  bd 
so  recently  taken  Washington ;  and  sharing  in  the  ig- 
nominious fate  of  that  city,  as,  even  without  this  co- 
operation, the  former,  Baltimore,  was  in  moetiouDiDcnt 
danger. 

For  this  invaluable  service,  which  would  be  cheaply 
purchased  by  millions  of  dollars,  the  two  Lieutenant 
received  the  thanks  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  and  each 
a  gold-hilted  sword,  which  cost  between  three  and  four 
hundred  dollars.  To  Lieutenant  Webster,  whose  cir- 
cumstances were  humble,  a  donatkm  of  an  equal  somui 
Pargeni  eomptant  would  have  been  infinitely  noore  osefoL 
Sometime  afterwards  he  opened  a  grocery  store,  n«riy 
opposite  the  Indian  aueen,in  Market  street,  the princt- 
pal  thoroughfare  in  Baltimore,  a  dty  which  wasaolaref 
ly  indebted  to  him,  and  whose  inhabitants  ought  to  bate 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  encouragement  of  bin. 
But,  alas !  so  slender  was  their  support,  that  be  waJ 
unable  to  maintain  himself  by  his  business  and  fimily 
failed.  What  has  become  of  him  since,  I  hare  no 
means  of  ascertaining  with  predsioo,  but  hare  some 
reason  to  believe  that  he  is  now  in  the  serrice  of  the 
United  States. 


(i 


Ingrstitade !  thon  marUe-hearted  iead 
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DIARY  OF  AN   INVALID. 


NO.  n. 


THE  PORTRAIT. 


My  life,  daring  the  last  three  years,  has  been  as 
Tariablc  as  the  seasons.  My  own  habits  and  manner 
of  existence  often  remind  me  of  those  gregarious  birds, 
vhoae  mysterious  and  far  off  voices  we  hear,  singing 
the  requiem  of  dying  pleasure,  as  they  journey  from 
one  diraate  to  another.  As  soon  as  I  have  made  an 
agreeable  settlement  in  one  place,  and  begin  to  enjoy 
the  sympathies  of  society,  (for  believe  me,  gentle  reader, 
my  heart  was  not  cast  in  the  misanthrope's  mould,) 
either  a  blast  from  the  north,  or  a  fiery  dart  from  the 
south,  warns  me  that  I  am  out  of  my  proper  latitude. 
On  consulting  with  my  physician  on  the  fittest  location 
for  my  approaching  winter  quarters, 'he  suggested 
Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  as  offering  the  twofold 
adT&ntage  of  a  regular  and  mild  temperature  of  climate, 
and  all  the  pleasures  arising  from  intercourse  with  the 
most  polished  and  interesting  society  in  the  United 
States.  Knowing  something  of  the  querulous,  despond- 
ing disposition  attendant  on  protracted  disease,  he  en- 
couraged me  to  the  removal,  by  remarking  that  he  had 
himself  spent  a  winter  in  that  city,  under  circumstances 
much  more  depressing;  and  he  could  truly  say,  he 
retained  none.but  the  most  delightful  reminiscences  of 
the  pla«»  or  its  infaabitantsi  He  had  formed  many 
Taluable  and  enduring  friendships  among  its  citizens, 
and  on  some  of  them  he  should  confer  a  favor,  by  re- 
oonunending  his  friend  to  their  hospitable  courtesies. 
He  famished  me  with  several  letters  of  introduction ; 
among  them  was  one  to  CoL  H.  R  Ashton;  in  handing 
me  which,  he  paused,  exclaiming  with  enthusiastic 
emotion,  "  Oh !  that  I  could  take  the  place  of  this  let- 
tei^that  I  could  grasp  again  that  hand,  the  pledge  of 
as  true  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  a  human  breasL"  He 
cootinaed — "  His  address  you  w^l  readily  ascertain,  as 
he  is  a  man  of  some  distinction  there.  You  have  only 
to  forward  IhiSf  and  I  will  warrant  that  you  never  repent 
the  trouble  of  presenting  it.** 

Oo  the  first  day  of  November,  I  took  passage  in  a 
eommodious  packet,  bound  from  New  York  to  Charles- 
ton. The  day  of  embarkation  was  fine,  and  my  feel- 
ings of  regret,  on  leaving  my  native  city,  gave  place  to 
an  exhilarating  superiority,  as,  in  clearing  her  port,  I 
saw  her  proud  ramparts  spurn  the  encroaching  billow, 
while  the  flag  of  every  nation  swept  by  me,  seeking  her 
free  and  rich  commerce. 

We  had  a  fair  and  pleasant  voyage  to  Charleston, 
which  (except  in  contrast  with  my  own  imperial  city,) 
I  should  pronounce  both  an  interesting  and  handsome 
looking  town  from  its  harbor.  On  landing,  I  had  more 
than  enough  very  civil  offers  to  take  me  to  the  best 
hotel,  in  the  best  coach,  on  the  very  best  terms.  This 
matter  was  soon  settled,  and  away  I  was  whirled  into 
the  heart  of  the  town,  and  set  down  before  a  spacious 
and  ancient  looking  building,  not  exhibiting  all  the 
Corinthian  ornament  of  our  northern  style  of  architec- 
ture, but  sumptuous  in  its  accommodations.  There  was 
an  ease  and  an  elegance  in  all  its  "appointments,''  very 
gratifying  to  the  flesh,  as  I  can  say  from  experience. 
Either  I  was  in  the  humor  to  be  pleased  with  every 


thing,  or  every  thing  was  in  the  humor  to  please  me. 
The  very  attendants,  to  the  lowest  menial,  evinced  the 
most  perfect  delight  in  waiting  my  pleasure,  or  doing 
my  bidding ;  unlike  our  northern  gentry,  who  by  their 
impertinent  empre$semeutt  show  that  ihey  are  working 
*'  for  a  eoruiderofton.*' 

The  first  uoming  after  my  arrival  opened  with  smiles 
so  bland,  that  I  was  tempted  to  walk  to  the  post  office 
and  deposit  my  letters  of  introduction ;  for  I  soon  learnt 
that  the  etiquette  here  is  not  to  force  yourself  upon  the 
acquaintance  of  any  one.  The  following  day  brought 
a  number  of  calls  in  answer  to  my  letters.  The  gen- 
tlemen were  all  courteous  and  prepossessing,  but  none 
came  up  exactly  to  my  idea  of  Ashton.  It  was  late  in 
the  evening,  and  I  was  getting  a  little  miffed,  that  my 
claims  on  his  attention  had  not  been  acknowledged 
with  the  promptitude  my  importance  demanded,  when 
a  quick  rap  at  the  door  announced  a  visiter.  Before  I 
had  time  to  smooth  down  my  ruified  temper  into  any 
thing  like  complacency,  in  walked  a  tall  and  elegant 
gentleman,  who,  addressing  me,  said,  "  May  H.  Ashton 
claim  the  privilege  of  a  friend,  in  greeting  Mr.  M— 
with  a  heartfelt  shake  of  the  hand  ?"  He  went  onto 
say,  that  an  unexpected  cftll  into  the  country  had  pre- 
vented bis  receiving  intelligence  of  my  arrival  UDtil  late 
in  the  evening,  which,  he  remarked,  must  account  for 
his  apparent  neglecL  But  as  soon  as  I  saw  the  man, 
every  unworthy  thought  was  gone.  He  could  not  be 
mistaken.  Nature  had  set  her  stamp  upon  him,  as  one 
of  her  pranuan  productions,  when  she  makes  the  nK>ral 
attributes  correspond  and  harmonize  in  beautiful  pro* 
portions  with  noble  external  lineameoia.  He  had  passed 
the  zenith  of  life,  being  then  perhaps  sixty  years  old, 
yet  time  had  not  extinguished  the  fires  of  youth ;  tem- 
pered and  mellowed  in  the  school  of  experience,  they 
beamed  still  in  the  smile  of  benevolence,  and  were  prac- 
tically illustrated  in  every  virtue.  I  could  dwell  on  the 
charming  traits  of  his  character  forever^but-  lest  I 
should  tire  my  reader,  I  will  hasten  on  to  the  incideoi 
which  gave  rise  to  the  following  interesting  narrative. 

It  was  soon  settled,  that  I  should  spend  as  much  of 
my  leisure  time  as  I  found  agreeable,  at  the  house  of 
my  new  friend.  He  gave  me  a  sort  of  running  history 
of  what  I  might  expect  to  encounter,  of  noise  and  eon* 
fusion,  in  a  castle  populous  with  brats  of  all  ages  and 
sizes;  but,  concluded  he,  "good  humor,  like  charity, 
hides  all  their  failings,  in  my  eyes,  at  leasL*'  With 
these  prepossessions,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn, 
that  I  found  his  family  not  only  pleasant,  but  interest- 
ing. Mrs.  Ashton  was  a  lady,  whose  polished  and  dig- 
nified manners  showed  that  she  had  nraved  in  the  select 
circle  of  society,  which  she  still  adorned  by  the  charms 
of  her  conversation  and  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition. 
Her  two  eldest  sons  were  settled  in  life,  and  the  young- 
est daughter  at  a  boarding  school;  but  the  six  little 
rioters  of  grand-children  were  sufficiently  i^oortoiu,  to 
show  that  the  tranquillity  of  the  house  must  not  depend 
on  silence. 

I  had,  on  my  first  entrance  into  the  saloon,  remarked 
a  PORTRAIT,  which,  with  many  others,  adorned  the 
room,  but  which,  though  it  hung  in  a  much  less  con- 
spicuous light,  had,  from  the  first  moment  I  beheld  it, 
irresistibly  attracted  my  attention.  Its  subject  was  a 
young  lady,  apparently  not  more  than  sixteen  years 
old.  Whenever  the  conversation  flagged,  or  my  thoughts 
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were  free,  my  eyes  intensibly  tamed  to  the  cbamied 
■pot,  and  there  they  would  rest,  while  with  a  strange 
delight,  my  mind  would  busy  itself  in  trying  to  define, 
and  to  gift  with  ^  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,"  the 
deep,  overpowering  sympathies  its  beauty  awakened 
in  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  I  can  speak  of  the  effect 
on  my  feelings,  but  words  would  be  inadequate  to  ex- 
press its  surpassing  loveliness.  In  beholding  it,  I  could 
only  exclaim,  in  the  celebrated  words  of  Burke,  "There 
surely  never  lighted  on  this  globe  a  more  delightful 
▼ision."  To  describe  the  features  separately,  would 
give  you  no  idea  of  the  bewitching  harmony  of  the 
whole  expression.  '*  Her  eyes  dark  charm  'twere  vain 
to  tell."  Their  light  seemed  as  emanated  from  the 
celestial  world,  and  while  you  were  gazing  on  it,  your 
soul  appeared  to  catch  something  of  the  beatific  vision. 
And  yet  this  heavenly  being  seemed  not  sublimated 
beyond  the  affections  of  earth — ^No,  the  rainbow  of  hope 
and  love  looked  as  it  were  spanning  a  dark  cloud,  which 
might  blot  it  out  forever.  This  fascination  continued 
from  day  to  day,  and  yet  no  remark  or  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  the  original  of  the  portrait.  I  felt  as  if  there 
were  something  mysterious  or  sacred  about  it,  and  that 
it  would  be  intruding  into  the  sanctuary  of  private  feel- 
ings, to  show  any  curiosity  on  the  subject.  None  of 
the  family  ever  alluded  to  it,  though  they  must  have 
observed  the  deep  interest  with  which  I  regarded  it. 

One  evening,  after  all  the  little  nurslings  were  hush- 
ed, we  sat  as  usual,  telling  over,  with  the  garrulity  of 
age,  the  events  of  "by-gone  days."  Ashton's  talent  for 
animated  narrative  was  of  the  first  order,  and  tlie  hours 
flew  on  the  wings  of  delight^  when  I  could  get  him  to 
dilate  on  the  revolutionary  struggles  at  the  south.  Of 
those  times  his  mind  retained  the  faint  recollections  of 
childhood,  but  his  memory  was  stored  with  volumes  of 
their  kindling  and  heart-stirring  facts,  which  seemed  to 
possess  double  interest,  when  told  by  the  patriot  and 
the  sage.  His  early  fancies  had  been  fed  with  this 
"  ancient  lore"  from  the  fountain  of  a  mother's  love  and 
a  mother's  instructions.  Listening  to  her  stories  of  the 
self-denial,  hardships  and  dangers,  our  ancestors  en- 
countered in  the  path  to  freedom,  his  soul  had  become 
transformed  into  their  image ;  and  now,  the  spirits  of 
Laurens,  and  Rutledge,  and  Sumpter,  seemed  to  stalk 
before  me,  while  he  rehearsed  their  deeds. 

I  inquired  if  any  members  of  his  own  immediate 
family  were  engaged  in  the  war  ?  **  None,"  he  replied, 
**  but  its  evils  were  felt  in  almost  every  family,  and  its 
consequences,  like  those  of  other  civil  wars,  were  often 
destructive  to  domestic  peace  and  happiness.  Such  was 
the  case  in  our  own  house.  I  have  remarked  the  fixed 
attention  with  which  you  have  gazed  on  a  female  por- 
trait in  my  saloon.  It  is  not  often  I  lift  the  veil  which 
conceals  the  story  of  one  whose  fate  was  so  intimately 
linked  with  the  tenderest  feelings  of  my  own  heart;  but 
I  see  that  your  sympathies  are  already  interested,  and 
if  you  desire  it,  I  will  give  you  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
original  of  the  portrait,  referring,  where  my  recollections 
fail,  to  my  mother's  memoranda."  I  expressed  my  high 
gratification  at  his  offer,  and  he  proceeded  to  relate  the 
following  particulars. 

"  Moma  Ridgely  was  the  only  child  of  Colonel 
Charles  Ridgely,  an  officer  in  the  forty-second  regiment 
of  British  light  infantry.  He  was  the  younger  son  of  a 
noble  family  in  Northumberland ;  and,  as  usual  in  such 


cases,  the  kiws  of  entail  excluded  him  from  the  adTso- 
tages  of  patrimony,  leaving  him  to  choose  between  the 
church  and  the  army.  He  possessed  a  gallant,  noble, 
and  sincere  disposition,  and  scorned  the  idea  of  makiog 
"merchandise  of  the  gospel ;"  but  to  fight  his  country's 
battles,  to  bring  glory  to  Old  England,  was  quite  coik 
geiiial  to  his  feelings.  EUs  choice  was  made,  and  he 
was  to  go  into  the  army  as  soon  as  a  vacancy  occorred 
in  the  regiment.  Meantime,  he  was  pursuing  his  stu- 
dies at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  noany  of  the 
younger  branches  of  English  nobility  are  senL 

"  It  was  here  that  he  formed  an  attachment  to  a 
lovely  young  Scottish  maiden,  by  the  name  of  Moras 
Donald.  Her  fiither  had  been  the  leader  of  a  cUn, 
which  had  often  made  incursions  on  the  border,  and,  of 
course,  his  name  was  in  "  ill  odor"  with  the  Englisii 
gentry  of  the  neighboring  lands.  But  the  gentle  Morns 
bloomed  in  unstained  purity  and  innocence,  the  bright- 
est flower  on  Scottish  heath — and  she  gave  the  "jewel 
of  her  heart  to  the  gallant  and  open  hearted  Ridgely, 
not  dreaming  how  soon  it  would  be  withered  by  the 
cold  blight  of  scorn  and  unkindness. 

"All  his  family,  except  my  mother,  spumed  poor 
Morna  as  the  daughter  of  a  savage  rebel,  and  dedaml 
they  felt  it  a  disgrace  to  receive  her  into  their  hoases. 
Ridgely's  feelings  were  wounded  in  the  keenest  manoer 
by  this  treatment,  and  he  would  have  sunk  under  the 
mortification,  but  for  the  soothing  affection  of  mymollier, 
between  whom  and  himself  there  existed  the  warmest 
and  most  confidential  intimacy.  She  proffered  her  heart 
and  her  house  to  receive  the  forlorn  Moma,  who  found 
her  bosom  the  ark  of  safety  and  repose,  amidst  ibe 
storms  by  which  she  was  buffetted.  About  this  tiine 
his  commission  was  obtained,  but  the  regiment  oo( 
being  called  into  service,  the  young  couple,  at  my  mo- 
therms  solicitation,  remained  with  her  during  the  first 
year  of  their  marriage.  The  spirits  of  the  young  bride 
bad  received  a  shock  of  disappointment  from  which 
they  never  recovered.  She  was  calm  and  resigned,  but 
the  thrill  of  pleasure  which  once  gave  joy  to  her  heart 
and  beauty  to  her  countenance,  was  gone  nerer  to  ^^ 
turn.  Sadness  preyed  on  her  health,  but  her  friends 
looked  forward  in  hope  to  the  interesting  period  vben 
a  mother's  cares  and  a  mother's  love  should  win  her 
spirit  back  to  hope  and  happiness. 

'*How  fallacious  are  human  expectations!  The  same 
wave  that  cast  the  little  orphan  on  the  shores  of  time, 
bore  the  mother  to  the  ocean  of  eternity.  With  a  smile 
of  perfect  confidence,  she  gave  the  bud  of  promise  into 
the  arms  of  my  mother,  saying,  this  is  yours,  the  M 
gift  of  the  dying  Moma—- a  precious  pledge  of  her  un- 
wavering trust  in  your  affectbn.  And  most  faithfully 
was  that  pledge  redeemed  by  my  mother !  from  that 
moment  did  the  little  Moma  lie  in  her  bosom,  and 
receive  all  the  tenderness  of  maternal  care.  Having  a 
few  months  previously  lost  her  only  child,  an  infant 
twelve  months  old,  all  her  tenderness  was  now  centred 
in  her  new  charge,  whose  beauty  and  sprighliiDtss 
promised  to  repay  all  her  attention. 

"  Ridgely  was  ordered  to  join  his  regiment  and  pro- 
ceed to  Ireland,  where  a  rebellion  had  recently  broken 
out.  In  departing,  he  bathed  the  little  orphan  with  his 
tears,  and  renewed  the  gift  to  his  sister,  not  knowing 
that  he  should  ever  behold  her  more.  The  chiM  gre*; 
the  charms  of  her  mind  and  person  fiist  unfolded  in  the 
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sunshioe  of  my  mother's  loye,  and  she  soon  became  the 
J07  and  pride  of  her  heart.  Her  father  returned  to 
England  when  she  was  four  years  old,  and  had  the  long 
wished  for  happiness  of  clasping  his  beloved  child,  the 
image  of  his  lost  wife,  to  his  bosom ;  and  the  shattered 
fragmeata  of  his  heart  were  gathered  again  around  bis 
infant  daughter.  How  gratifying  to  him,  to  see  how 
powerfully  she  feJt  the  tie  of  birth !  The  highest  boon 
she  could  ask,  was  to  mt  on  her  father's  knee,  and  lean 
her  bright  cheek  on  his  heart,  while  she  persuaded  him 
to  stay  with  her,  and  she  would  love  him  *  as  much 
u  aunt  Ashton.'  Among  the  '  dire  chimeras'  of  the 
nursery,  she  had  heard  many  tales  of  the  '  wild  Irish,' 
and  her  little  heart  beat  with  anxious  fears  for  her 
father's  safety ;  she  could  not  be  quieted  until  he  pro- 
mised not  to  go  aniong  them  any  more. 

*'But  now  the  young  Morna  was  herself  to  be  the 
adrenturer.  Major  Ashton  (my  father)  was  command- 
ed to  embark  with  his  regiment  for  the  American  colo- 
nies. This  was  unexpected  and  sad  news  to  my  dear 
parents ;  but  there  was  no  time  to  parley.  The  yoke 
of  servitude  began  to  sit  uneasily  on  the  necks  of  the 
colonists,  under  the  growing  demands  of  goYernment — 
and  an  increased  army  was  necessary  to  enforce  sub- 
mission. With  decision  and  promptitude  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  my  father  obeyed  the  summons.  The 
military  hero  is  bred  in  the  school  of  suffering  and  self- 
deniaL  A  separation  from  all  the  endearments  of  social 
and  domestic  life,  he  considers  one  of  the  necessary 
eonsequences  of  the  service,  and  he  submits  with  dignity. 
Sach  was  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Ridgely,  in  parting 
with  his  only  child.  His  tears  fell  on  her  cheek,'  while 
with  trembling  fingers  he  threw  back  the  thick  curls  from 
ber  forehead,  that  he  might  behold  all  of  a  face  So  lovely 
and  so  beloved.  It  was  happy  for  Morna  that  she 
coald  not  comprehend  the  fullness  of  his  agony.  She 
knew  that  she  was  her  father's  darling,  and  her  heart 
heat  in  unison  with  his  as  far  as  she  understood  his 
feelings;  but  the  page  of  the  future  is  gilded  with 
bright  hoes  in  childhood,  and  she  readily  yielded  to  the 
soothing  assurances  of  her  aunt,  that  either  she  would 
return  to  England,  or  her  father  be  sent  to  America. 
So  she  was  comforted,  and  her  thoughts  were  diverted 
by  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  preparations  (as  it 
seemed  to  her)  her  aunt  was  making  to  go  away.  In 
the  course  of  a  month  she  bade  adieu  to  the  white  cliffs 
of  Albion  ;  and  after  a  tedious  voyage  of  thirty-eight 
da^rs^Morna's  uncle  pointed  out  to  her  the  distant  shores 
of  the  western  world.  She  gazed  on  the  prospect  with 
wonder-waiting  eyes,  for  she  had  never  thought  of  any 
land  so  far  from  her  home  and  country. 

"Major  Ashton's  troops  were  landed  at  Boston ;  but 
as  that  post  was  well  supplied,  the  reinforcements  were 
stationed  in  the  various  commercial  towns  along  the 
seaboard,  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  new  system 
of  taxation.  He  was  ordered  to  Charleston,  in  South 
Carolina ;  and  after  a  stormy  cruise  often  days  arrived 
in  harbor  and  disembarked  his  forces,  making  Charles- 
ton his  head  quarters.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  must 
pass  over  many  intervening  circumstances,  and  even 
years,  not  necessary  to  the  main  interest  of  my  story. 
I  most  not  omit,  however,  to  mention  that  my  mother 
vas  called,  the  second  year  of  her  residence  here,  to 
experience  the  bitterest  of  all  calamities,  in  the  death 
of  her  betovcd  husband,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  fever 


of  the  climate.  I  was  an  infant  at  that  time,  but  I  can 
imagine  the  desolation  of  her  soul,* left  a  widow,  and  a 
stranger  !n  a  foreign  land ;  and  my.earliest  recollections 
of  her  are  associated  with  times,  when  she  sat  silent, 
and  almost  unheeding  my  importunity  to  know  what 
made  her  weep  so  much.  I  find  a  letter  from  Colonel 
Ridgely  to  my  mother,  written  during  that  year,  in- 
forming her  that  his  regiment  wouM  sail  in  a  few  days 
for  the  East  Indies,  to  relieve  another,  which  was  suf- 
fering greatly  from  disease.  '  It  is  uncertain,'  he  says, 
*  how  long  we  may  continue  on  this  station,  though  the 
present  prospect  is,  that  we  shall  only  act  as  a  tempo- 
rary relief.'  He  speaks  of  his  dear  child,  and  the  anx- 
ious and  melancholy  thoughts  that  fill  his  mind,  when 
he  reflects  on  the  distance  and  the  time  that  must  sepa- 
rate him  from  her. 

'*But  time,  as  it  passed  the  young  Morna,  had  a 
dove's  wing.  Her  bark  of  happiness  was  borne 
smoothly  and  joyfully  down  the  current  of  life.  Young 
hope  spread  her  sail,  and  no  cloud  dimmed  the  bright 
horizon.  The  toys  of  childhood  were  gradually  laid 
aside  for  the  pleasures  and  occupations  of  intellectual 
cultivation.  My  mother,  while  she  guarded  against  the 
perversion  of  the  superior  talents  of  her  pupil,  spared 
no  expense  in  adorning  her  mind  with  every  lasting  and 
lovely  accomplishment.  But  of  all  adornings,  sla^  eon* 
sidered  that  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  to  be  of  greatest 
price,  having  learned  it  in  the  school  of  sad  experience; 
and  to  this  end  she  labored  with  the  waywardness  of 
childhood  and  the  vanity  of  youth,  believing  that  they 
who  sow  in  hope  will  reap  in  joy.  And  such  was  her 
recompense.  The  natural  sensibilities  of  her  niece 
were  exquisite :  she  trembled  lest  by  taking  a  wrong 
direction  they  should  prove  the  scourge  of  her  life. 
Byron  says, 

"  Our  young  affections  run  to  waste, 

Or  water  but  the  desert.** 

Far  otherwise  was  it  with  my  lovely  cousin.  Many 
sweet  and  endearing  instances  of  her  goodness  my  me- 
mory still  retains.  She  was  my  mother's  almoner  to  the 
cottages  of  the  poor.  On  these  errands  I  was  frequently 
her  cofflpftnion ;  and  though  my  wayward  and  loitering 
step  exercised  her  patience  in  no  small  degree,  she  never 
chid  me  in  any  voice  but  that  of  love,  or  denied  me  any 
innocent  gratification,  however  great  the  self-denial  it 
imposed  on  her.  You  will  not  wonder  that  she  was  the 
idol  of  the  indigent  and  helpless.  Among  this  mass  of 
people,  the  African  slaves  excited  her  warmest  sym- 
pathy— evinced  in  benevolence  of  the  most  practical 
sort.  Instead  of  joining  her  schoolmates  on  holidays 
in  selfish  recreations,  she  would  petition  her  aunt  to 
carry  some  nice  soup  to  aunt  Dinah,  or  to  read  the  bible 
to  blind  Betty  who  loved  to  hear  it  so  much.  I  believe 
they  looked  upon  her  as  a  ministering  angel ;  something 
celestial  compounded  of  a  purer  flesh  and  blood  than 
sinful  mortals, '  God  bless  and  love  you  Miss  Mom  ; 
you  are  too  pretty  for  this  world  !'  was  their  usual  sa- 
lutation. 

*'  When  my  mother  arrived  in  Charleston,  she  sought 
out  a  faithful  servant  as  a  nurse  for  her  young  family. 
Margaret  was  her  name,  which  we  soon  contracted  into 
the  endearing  appellative  of  *  Mammy  MargeL'  She 
was  the  most  devoted  and  faithful  servant  I  ever  knew. 
I  loved  and  venerated  her  next  to  my  mother.  She 
doated  on  my  cousin ;  with  watchful  fidelity  she  guard- 
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ed  her  health  and  happiness  so  far  as  her  limited  sphere 
extended,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  deep  and  tender 
attachment  of  a  grateful  heart 

"In  her  school,  Moma  was  a  general  favorite.  Arbi* 
tress  in  every  disagreement,  her  candor  and  disinter- 
ested kindness  could  admit  no  appeal  from  its  fair  and 
equal  decision.  With  Mary  Percy,  one  of  her  dass^ 
mates,  a  girl  of  congenial  tastes  and  feelings,  she  was 
very  intimate.  The  rocks  and  dells  in  these  environs 
still  bear  memorials  of  their  merry  gambols  and  ram- 
bles amongst  the  wild  luxuriance  of  nature.  Alfred 
Percy,  also,  the  brother  of  the  young  lady,  and  two 
years  older,  was  frequently  one  of  the  party,  and  per- 
formed wonders  of  agility  and  bold  adventure  in  various 
feats  of  climbing,  leaping,  and  swimming,  any  of  which 
he  would  carry  to  the  utmost  extent  of  possibility  to 
oblige  or  amuse  Moma.  In  a  short  time  he  had  so  won 
her  admiration  as  to  be  her  beau  ideal  of  all  that  was 
noble  and  elegant :  however,  she  was  not  the  girl  to  be 
fascinated  on  a  slight  acquaintance.  The  current  of 
her  affections  ran  in  too  deep  a  channel  to  be  ruffled  by 
the  wing  of  every  bird  that  flitted  over  iL  My  mother's 
experienced  eye  discerned  the  growing  attachment  of 
Percy  towards  her  lovely  niece,  and  while  she  would 
not  have  influenced  her  decision  in  a  matter  where  the 
aflTections  are  so  deeply  interested,  she  hoped  the  time 
might  come  when  she  would  not  be  insensible  to  the 
love  of  one  so  worthy  of  her  heart  and  her  choke. 

"We  must  turn  from  the  visions  of  youth  and  the 
dream  of  love  to  our  political  horizon,  which  now  grew 
darker  and  darker.  Our  colonies  had  reached  the  low- 
est point  of  oppression  and  injustice  ;  they  felt  the 
burden  intolerable  ;  and  rising,  threatened  to  heave  off 
the  weight  that  was  crushing  them.  You  recollect  the 
affUir  at  Lexington  struck  the  first  note  of  revolt,  which 
was  re-echoed  by  most  of  the  States  in  the  Union. 
South  Carolina  was,  perhaps,  at  that  time,  the  most 
loyal  of  all  to  the  British  government ;  but  even  here 
there  were  not  a  few  whose  hearts  swelled  with  indig. 
nation  at  her  tyrannical  exactions.  My  mother's  feel- 
ings on  this  subject  were  identified  with  those  of  the 
suflcring  colonists,  and  she  felt  that  if  she  had  a  son 
able  to  do  his  country  service,  she  would  buckle  on  his 
armor,  and  speed  him  with  her  prayers,  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  suffering  humanity. 

"  After  the  first  shock  of  resistance,  you  recollect  the 
States  were  unanimous  in  the  cause  of  liberty  ;  though 
the  scene  of  war  was,  during  the  first  part  of  the  con- 
test, confined  to  the  Northern  and  middle  States,  and 
our  arms  were  generally  successful  wherever  valor  and 
dexterity  could  supply  the  want  of  superior  numbers 
and  discipline.  How  did  tlie  courageous  youth  of  South 
Carolina  burn  to  join  their  brethren  of  the  North  in  the 
struggle  for  liberty  I  The  hot  valor  of  young  Percy, 
like  that  of  his  namesake  of  poetic  fame,  spurred  him 
on  to  rush. into  the  marshalled  ranks,  from  which  he 
could  scarcely  be  withheld  by  the  sober  forecast  of  his 
father,  who  foresaw  that  the  tide  of  battle  was  already 
tending  towards  the  south. 

'*  Information  was  at  length  received,  that  a  British 
squadron  had  been  fitted  out  for  the  reduction  of  Char- 
leston ;  and,  detained  by  unfavorable  weather,  was 
lying  at  Cape  Fear.  This  gave  the  Americans  time  to 
strengthen  their  fortifications,  so  as  to  make  an  attack 
from  the  seaboard  extremely  difficult    In  the  month  of 


June,  1776,  the  squadron  anchored  off  the  bar.  Wbit 
a  moment  of  thrilling  anxiety  was  U^  to  every  trae 
American  heart  in  the  place !  The  land  forces  were 
commanded  by  Cornwallis  and  Clinton;  the  naval  hf 
Sir  Peter  Parker.  The  provincial  forces  were  com- 
manded by  General  Lee.  Our  young  hero  Percy,  wu 
honored  with  a  lieutenancy  in  his  army.  It  was  some 
days  before  the  British  troops  could  disembark,  owinf 
to  the  impediment  in  crossing  the  bar.  At  length,  bow- 
ever,  they  effected  a  landing  on  Long  Island,  and  pit- 
pared  for  an  attack.  Percy's  post  was  in  the  seket 
division,  placed  on  the  main  land,  opposite  Solliran^ 
island,  the  only  successful  point  of  attsck. 

**  The  evening  before  the  expected  battle  be  called  at 
my  ooother's,  still  the  spot  of  peculiar  attraction  wbeo- 
ever  a  moment  of  leisure  allowed  him  the  indulgence  of 
his  warmest  and  tenderest  feelings.  She  candidly  ex- 
pressed her  fears  for  his  safety,  knowing  the  daogeroia 
poet  he  would  occupy,  and  his  fearless  intrepidity. 
She  charged  him  to  remember  how  many  hearts  would 
throb  with  deep  interest  for  him  on  that  eventfol  day, 
and  concluded  by  hoping  that  discretion  would  temper 
his  courage.  He  replied  with  restrained  emotion, '  I 
hope,  dear  madam,  I  am  nat  insensible  to  your  regard, 
and  that  of  many  kind  friends ;  but  there  is  one  whose 
interest  and  sympathy  I  would  rather  win  than  the 
world  besides.'  He  looked  towards  Moma,  bat  she 
was  gone.  He  followed  her  retreating  footsteps  to  her 
favorite,  alcove.  'Morna,'  he  said,  assuming  the  man- 
ner of  their  childhood's  freedom,  'I  have  besni  yoo 
say,  courage  should  be  your  second  requisite  in  a  hero. 
I  come  to  ask  a  token  from  you  as  an  incentive  to  Talor 
to-morrow.*  *  Would  you  desire  a  higher,'  she  answe^ 
ed, '  than  the  cause  of  your  country  7  Oh,  Alfred,  it  is 
not  your  honor  or  courage  that  is  in  danger,  but  your 
lifb.'  'Then  give  me  this  bright  tress,  which  has  es- 
caped from  its  bondage,  to  remind  me  that  yoa  are 
among  those  who  care  for  my  safety.  It  will  be  the 
first  and  brightest  charm  my  heart  ever  wore.*  Monta 
spoke  not :  how  could  she  7  But  her  lover  read  the 
confession  of  her  heart  in  the  'roany-oolored  Iris'  whiffa 
filled  her  eye.  You  may  imagine  the  scene  that  fol- 
lowed, when  the  fervor  and  faith  of  young  hearts  are 
pledged  on  the  eve  of  doubtful  battle.  The  boar  of 
separation  came,  and  Percy  was  taking  his  leave  of  her 
he  loved  best,  with  a  countenance  of  hope  unclouded  by 
doubt  or  fear.  He  whispered  to  Moma,  in  goiii^ 
'  Remember  the  token,  the  talisman  of  protection  and 
favor  to  the  knight  without  fear  and  without  reproach.' 
*  Noble  Percy  !*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ashton,  *  you  were 
never  formed  to  wear  the  chain  of  slavery.'  Moma, 
too,  felt  proud  of  her  lover ;  but  in  the  moment  of  her 
exultation,  she  thought  of  the  perils  to  which  bis  life 
must  be  exposed,  and  the  dark  omen  of  dread  dimmed 
the  bright  star  of  her  destiny.  My  mother,  while  she 
evinced  the  warm  sympathy  which  all  the  circumstao* 
ces  of  the  newly  awakened  feelings  in  her  niece's  bo- 
som were  calculated  totnspire,  endeavored  to  calm  them 
by  pointing  to  the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  and  ar^^io; 
her  to  look  forward  with  patient  hope  to  the  probably 
successful  issue.  But  Mammy  Marget,  who  felt,  per- 
haps, quite  as  much  in  whatever  distressed  her  pang 
mistress,  with  the  characteristic  propensity  of  narrow- 
minded  ignorance,  sought  to  lay  the  blame  of  her  tears 
on  somebody,  and  who  so  probably  the  cause  as  Petty, 
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*  Mu  Alfred,  he's  always  so  violent,  he  musl  be  the 
nMsi  foremost  of  any,  t\o  place  will  do  for  him  but' the 
hottest  Why  not  put  some  of  the  raggamuffins,  as 
the  British  ealls  the  militia,  in  that  dangerous  place, 
they  mean  ereters  don*t  care — jist  as  live  shoot  down  a 
clever  young  man  like  him  as  a  dog.  But,  maybe  this 
don't  comfort  you.  Miss  Morn,  my  pretty  dove,  so  1 
won't  say  no  more  but  the  truth,  and  that  is,  he*s  as 
pncTOus  as  you;  for  but  t'other  day,  he  ask  me,  Mammy 
Market,  how  you  do  these  hard  times  ?  I  tell  him,  well 
as  other  folks  I  reckon,  I  only  wish  we  had  some  of  that 
^nod  sug;ar  and  coffee  that  them  mean  English  is  squan- 
denn^  out  yander,  with  their  white  sarvants  to  tend*m, 
scrotiin*  about  like  peacocks  in  their  finery.  Then  I  see 
the  tire  in  his  eye,  and  he  say,  bridling  up  jest  like  him, 
I  would  not  fill  my  mouth  with  any  of  their  good  things; 
bat  as  it  does  not  hurt  your  conscience,  take  this  and 
buy  some,  (and  he  give  me  ever  so  much  money,)  they 
will  be  mem  enough^  as  you  say,  to  extort  upon  the 
penury  of  a  poor  slave.  That's  jist  what  he  say,  I 
knowed  what  he  meant  in  spite  of  his  high  larnt  words, 
and  thinks  I,  I'll  remember  'em  to  tell  Miss  Morn.' 

"You  recollect  the  entire  failure  of  this  first  expedi- 
tion a^inst  Charleston,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces  to  unite  in  the  attack.  The 
American  batteries  sustained  the  fire  from  the  fleet  with 
unmoved  firmness,  and  Percy  won  laurels  by  his  intre- 
pidity and  presence  of  mind.  The  enemy  seeing  it 
impossible,  in  present  circumstances,  to  gain  footing, 
left  Charleston  harbor  with  all  their  forces ;  and  during 
the  two  succeeding  years,  no  further  attempt  was  made 
to  reduce  this  place. 

"About  this  time  a  letter  came  to  my  mother,  under 
the  British  passport.  It  was  from  Ck)lonel  Ridgely  from 
whom  she  had  received  no  intelligence  for  ten  years. 
It  informed  her,  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  America  had 
f^ttntly  recalled  his  regiment  from  India,  with  the  de- 
sign of  transporting  that,  and  several  others,  to  the 
southern  colonies,  to  oppose  the  combined  forces  of 
France  and  America.     He  lamented  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  a  land  where  his  tenderest  and'  most  cherished 
Lopes  were  centered.    He  spoke  of  the  necessity  to 
*hich  the  ministry,  by  their  harsh  and  unjust  exactions 
hid  reduced  the  American  colonies,  of  taking  up  arms 
in  self  defence.    Not  even  Chatham's  eloquence  could 
arreit  the  storm,  though  he  had  predicted  with  a  pro- 
phet's inspiration,  that  the  final  issue  would  be  the  in- 
fimy  of  its  originators,  and  the  everlasting  degradation 
o(  England.    As  an  officer  in  his  majesty's  service,  he 
^^d  honor  and  loyalty  forbade  him  to  withdraw  from 
the  duties  imposed  on  him,  however  his  own  individual 
f'XAn^  and  opinions  might  prompt  him  to  retire  from' 
thecorobaL 

**  You  may  well  conceive  with  what  mingled  emotions 
of  hope  and  disappointment  the  bosoms  of  a  daughter 
and  sister  were  filled  on  reading  this  letter.  Morna's 
first  words  were, '  Dear  aunt,  shall  I  live  to  see  my  be- 
loved father  in  the  ranks  of  my  country's  enemies? 
^0,  the  grave  would  be  far  preferable — can  nothing 
avert  it  ?  O  !  how  shall  I  meet  Alfred  ?  His  high 
H)ul  will  revolt  at  an  alliance  with  the  daughter  of  his 
country's  enemy.  Write  to  him,  dear  aunt,  rrtiwedlately 
for  me,  and  release  him  from  every  obligation.'  '  59  y 
btbved  child,'  replied  she,  *  I  must  first  chide  your 
^''ncrous  haste,  which  would  destroy  both  your  own 


and  Alfred's  happiness.  Can  you  suppose  he  could 
cease  to  love  you,  or  to  respect  your  father,  only  be- 
cause he  is  engaged  to  support  a  cause,  which,  though 
we  esteem  it  unjust,  every  loyal  subject  of  Britain  is 
bound  to  maintain  ?  Rather  let  us  seek  resignation  and 
comfort  from  heaven,  and  hope  that  God  may  over- rule 
the  purposes  of  man  for  the  good  of  all,  and  the  glory 
of  bis  name.'  Morna  yielded  to  the  opinion  of  her 
aunt,  which  in  her  calmer  moments  she  felt  to  be  just, 
and  at  her  request  tried  to  compose  her  agitated  feelings, 
as  she  laid  her  aching  head  on  that  bosom  which  was 
alike  the  sanctuary  of  her  joys  and  sorrows.  Her 
wearied  senses  sunk  into  repose,  and  she  was  uncon- 
sciously placed  on  the  couch  of  rest.  This  was  scarcely 
done,  when  a  quick  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  Mrs. 
Ashton  hastened  to  attend  the  summons,  and  prevent 
any  interruption  from  sudden  noise.  'Mr.  Percy !'  was 
her  exclamation,  *  is  it^you  7  Your  countenance  is  tiM 
omen  of  evil  tidings — are  you  the  herald  of  recent  dis- 
asters 7'  *  Madam,  your  look  tells  me  you  are  not 
ignorant  that  the  enemy,  having  gained  possession  of 
Georgia,  is  marching  rapidly  towards  our  capital,  I 
have  just  received  a  major's  commission,  and  orders  to 
march  my  company  to  reinforce  General  Lincoln ;  but, 
like  the  crusader  of  old,  I  come,  first  to  visit  the  shrine 
of  my  tutelar  saint,  and  bear  from  its  altar  the  token  of 
conquest  and  safety.  May  I  not  see  Miss  Ridgely  7' 
My  mother  then  related  the  story  of  the  recent  tidings 
from  England,  and  the  overwhelming  effect  on  her 
niece's  spirits.  Percy  remained  silent,  and  his  brow 
lowered  with  displeasure  for  a  moment,  but  his  noble 
nature  rose  triumphant  over  the  irriftation  of  national 
feeling.  'I  must  see  her,'  he  said,  with  deep  emotion ; 
'  I  must  assure  her  how  much  I  love  and  admire  the 
sensibility  of  her  filial  piety.'  My  mother  stept  softly 
into  the  chamber,  and  found  Morna  sleeping  soundly, 
but  with  a  flushed  cheek,  indicating  so  high  a  degree  of 
excitement,  that  she  feared  the  consequences  of  awak- 
ing her.  Mammy  Marget,  who  was  watching  by  her, 
declared  it  would  be  the  death  of  her  if  she  saw  Mr. 
Percy  now.  '  He's  always  so  vilent,  talking  about  ho- 
nor and  death.  It's  hardly  worth  while  to  lose  honor 
or  life  lighting  with  they  mean  English,  and  the  run- 
away niggers  they  git  to  join  'em.  Oh  no,  he'll  jist  set 
Miss  Morn  to  crying,  for  she  bleeves  every  wohl  he 
tells  her.  He  can  jist  leave  a  message,  or  a  little  keep- 
sake, or  something  to  show  he  'ant  forgot  her ;  and  that 
he  couldn't  do,  neither.' 

"  Mammy  Marget's  advice  was  certainly  wise  in  this 
case,  and  after  much  earnest  debate,  Percy  consented  to 
yield  to  prudent  counsel,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  took 
his  leave.  In  a  few  hours  he  was  on  his  route  to  Join 
General  Lincoln,  who  kept  in  advance  of  General  Pre- 
vost,  whose  obvioua  design  was  to  reach  Charleston  as 
soon  as  possible.  General  Moultrie,  stationed  to  oppose 
his  passage,  found  his  eSbrta  ineffectual ;  he  passed  with 
his  superior  force  towards  the  capital,  while  Lincoln 
marched  rapidly  towards  its  relief.  He  despached  in 
advance  of  his  army  a  chosen  body  qf  mounted  infantry, 
commanded  by  our  young  hero  Percy,  to  guard  the 
passes  to  the  city,  but  the  little  band  used  all  their 
e9brts  in  vain. 

^  Prevost  arrived  within  cannon  shot,  and  summoned 
the  town  to  surrender,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1779.  But 
being  summoned,  did  they  do  it  ?  No,  Lin<!oln  was  ad 
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vancing  with  a  superior  force,  and  the  enemy  dared  not 
risk  an  attack,  but  prudently  resolved  to  take  possession 
of  the  islands  of  Sl  James  and  St.  John,  where  they 
waited  to  be  reinforced  by  the  arriTal  of  two  frigates. 
In  one  of  these  vessels  was  Colonel  Ridgely.  His  re- 
giment was  landed  on  Port  Royal  island,  where  they 
were  commanded  to  wait  further  preparations  to  begin 
the  attack.  Colonel  Ridgely's  thoughts  turned  from  the 
scene  of  military  show  towards  his  daughter,  whose 
image,  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  wanderings} 
was  still  stamped  in  living  colors  on  his  heart.  He  was 
impelled  to  encounter  every  danger,  to  see  her,  if  she 
still  lived.  A  disguise  was  the  only  possible  means  of 
doing  this,  as  all  communication  with  the  enemy  was 
interdicted  by  the  Americans,  under  the  severest  pen- 
alty. His  ingenuity  suggested  the  habit  of  an  English 
chaplain,  whose  inoffensive  and  pious  character,  had 
gained  him  peikxnission  to  ;visit  some  sick  prisoners  in 
the  Charleston  hospital.  Under  cover  of  night  Ridgely 
passed  the  sentinels,  with  the  pretence  of  administering 
to  a  dying  prisoner  the  consolation  of  religion.  When 
in  the  city,  he  varied  the  deception  a  little,  inquiring  for 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Ashton,  as  a  clergyman  on  holy 
duty  bound. 

"  I  feel  that  I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  the  scene  that 
ensued,  when  the  disguise  was  thrown  off,  and  the  per- 
son of  Colonel  Ridgely  was  revealed  before  his  aston- 
ished sister.  '  My  brother !'  was  the  exclamation,  as 
she  sunk  back  in  her  seat,  paralyzed  with  emotion. 
Morna  caught  the  electrifying  words,  and  sprung  for- 
wards ;  but  ere  he  had  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  the  rush 
of  feelings  had  overpowered  her  senses,  and  she  lost  in 
momentary  insensibility  the  consciousness  of  his  pre- 
sence. Her  recollection  was  soon  restored.  Her  fiither's 
countenance  was  the  first  object  that  met  her  returning 
sensibility.  Oh !  how  many  long  past  and  almost  for- 
gotten reminiscences  seemed  to  spring  up  around  her, 
as  she  gazed  with  intense  delight  on  that  still  remem- 
bered smile.  Her  spirita  rose  from  their  depression; 
she  lost  the  fear  of  coming  evil  in  the  endearmenta  of  a 
father's  love,  and  hope  dispelled  the  dark  cloud  that 
had  seemed  to  lower  over  her. 

"  Colonel  Ridgely  *s  disposition  was  one  to  look  on 
the  bright  side  of  things.  He  expressed  his  hope  that 
there  would  be  no  further  bloodshed,  and  that  a  capitu- 
lation, honorable  to  both  sides,  would  restore  peace  to 
the  besieged  city.  The  dawn  was  almost  visible,  before 
he  resumed  his  habit,  to  return.  Morna*s  lost  request 
was,  that  he  would  not  risk  a  life  so  dear,  if  there  was 
the  least  possibility  of  danger  or  detection. 

"  Sir  H.  Clinton  arrived  with  reinforcementa  on  the 
1st  of  April,  soon  after  which  he  summoned  the  town 
to  surrender ;  but  General  Lincoln  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  defending  the  place  (to  which  resolution  he  was 
induced  by  the  daily  expectation  of  jecruita  from  Vir- 
ginia, which  never  arrived)  whenever  hostilities  should 
commence.  The  batteries  of  the  enemy  were  immedi- 
ately opened  on  the  town.  The  Americans  returned  a 
brisk,  but  ineffectual  fire.  Their  numbers  were  too  few 
to  cope  with  the  united  strength  of  the  British  army, 
and  the  troops  60  scattered  as  to  be  exposed  to  be  cut 
off  by  every  fire  from  the  batteries.  The  resulta  of  this 
unavailing  struggle  on  the  side  of  the  Americans,  caused 
the  final  capitulation  of  Charleston.  But  this  hap- 
pened too  late  to  awaken  joy  or  sorrow  in  the  breast  of 


Morna.  Her  betrothed  lover  was  one  of  Genenl  Ut- 
coin's  aids,  and  commanded  his  first  battery.  He  maio* 
tained  this  post  of  danger  with  conaommate  skUl  and 
bravery,  until  every  man  was  swept  away  fiom  aroand 
him,  and  he  stood  alone,  a  distinguished  mark  for  their 
shot.  It  was  but  for  a  moment,  and  he  fell,  ooTtred 
with  wounds  and  with  glory.  General  Lincoln,  who 
was  near  him  in  his  last  moments,  sent  a  message  to  bis 
family,  informing  them  that  he  met  death  as  became  an 
American,  and  a  hero,  fitting  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

'*  Afflictions,  it  is  said,  never  come  alone.  The  saone 
day  that  brought  the  overwhelming  tidings  of  Percy's 
fall,  intelligence  reached  ray  mother  that  Colonel  Ri<l°:^ 
ly  was  mortally  wounded.  Hostilities  having  ceased, 
he  sent  under  a  flag  of  truce  (o  request  the  immediate 
attendance  of  his  sister  and  daughter.  No  tifflc  was  to 
be  lost ;  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  dislracxion, 
they  were  hurried  towards  the  British  camp.  My  mo* 
ther  was  a  worshipper  of  God  ;  to  Him  she  looked  up 
for  strength  equal  to  the  mighty  conflict  But  of  poor 
Morna,  how  shall  I  speak?  The  waves  of  affiictioD  bad 
well  nigh  overwhelmed  the  slender  bark  of  ber  exist* 
ence,  and  despair  alone  seemed  te  nerve  her  step^as  she 
was  conducted  to  the  door  of  her  faibefs  tenu  The 
attendant  officer  seeing  them  approach,  opened  tlie  door, 
and  with  a  sad  countenance  informed  them  that  Colooel 
Ridgely  had  just  expired.  A  shriek  was  the  ocly 
sound  that  escaped  Morna's  lips.  She  fell  insensible 
on  the  floor,  and  happy  would  it  have  been  for  he;  if 
life  had  been  extinguished  with  her  reason,  which  irm 
that  moment  never  resumed  ita  empire.  ThefiiDcuocs 
of  life  gradually  revived,  and  maintained  a  feeble  and 
wavering  existence  for  a  few  weeks ;  but  the  gem  oT 
the  mind  was  gone — wild  and  incoherent  fancies  M 
her  imagination — broken  images  of  past  and  ibtute 
joys  were  confusedly  mingled  with  phanloms  of  fear 
and  dread.  In  her  last  moments,  there  was  something 
mysterious  and  almost  supernatural  in  the  creaiioodof 
her  imagination.  She  seemed  to  have  caught  the 
glimpse  of  a  procession,  which  she  was  hastening  10 
join.  '  Mammy  Marget,'  she  cried, '  bring  ny  biidal 
dress — the  procession  is  waiting  for  me;  to  the  church 
you  know  we  must  go  to  be  united :  there  is  Alfred  and 
father  too.  Haste  I  haste  !— it  is  almost  in  the  doodi 
already,  but  I  must  overtake  it  V  Breathless  she  sunk 
back,  and  expired.  Her  remains  were  laid  in  ny  no* 
ther*8  garden,  and  the  turf  that  '  wraps  her  slomber- 
ing  clay'  was  daily  moistened  with  her  tears.  On  the 
slab  that  marks  the  spot  are  inscribed  Hamlet's  vonk: 
*Lay  her  in  the  earth,  and  finom  her  to  and  unpoi- 
luted  flesh  may  violeta  spring.' " 

Such  was  the  history  attached  to  the  poitbiit. 


STANZAS. 


BT  JAMES    F.  OTIS. 


Se6,  where,  fast  sinking  o*er  iJat  hilli^ 
As  with  a  golden  halo  round. 

The  setting  sun  with  splendor  fills 
Those  massy  piles  which  lie  aroond 

His  couch,  in  crimson  glory  drest, 

Like  drapery  o'er  a  monarch's  rest 
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Brigbt,  Air,  but  oh,  how  fading  too 

Is  all  this  beautifol  amy  I 
A  moment  given  to  the  view, 

Then  past,  amid  the  gloom,  away : 
So,  like  ihe  gilded  things  of  earth, 
Which  charm  the  eye,  though  little  worth ! 

And  now,  eve's  glowing  star  illumes 
The  chambers  of  the  distant  west, 

And,  scarce  discerned,  like  waving  plumes 
That  dash  o*er  many  a  warrior's  crest, 

There  float  along  the  upper  air 

Thin,  fleepy  clouds,  so  clear  and  fair. 

How  sweet  to  gaze  upon  their  slight. 
Transparent  forms,  changing  so  oft, 

As  e'en  the  Zephyr's  gentlest  flight 
Scatters  them  with  its  pinions  soft — 

Seeming,  as  down  the  sky  they  go. 

Like  wreaths  of  gently  driven  snow! 

Aod  then  to  trace  the  full-orbed  moon, 

As,  struggling  on  her  cloudy  way. 
She  travels  forth,  now  wrapped  in  gloom. 

Now  bursting  forth  with  undirom'd  ray- 
Like  some  high,  noble  heart,  whose  pride 
StiJI  bears  him  on,  though  woes  betide. 


LOVE  AND  CONSTANCY. 

BT  E.  BURK£  FISHER. 

CHAP.  I. — LOVE. 

"  Ob !  how  this  spring  of  love  reiembleth 
The  nacertaio  glory  of  an  April  day, 
Which  now  showa  all  the  beauty  of  the  aao, 
And,  by  and  bye,  a  cloud  takes  all  away. 

**  Hsrry,  dear  Harry,  fiareweU  T'  "  God  blesa  you,  Jtfinry, 
»« iktUmut  again  P* — a  stifled  sob  from  the  first  speaker, 
and  an  ejaculation  of  manly  sorrow  from  the  latter, 
atte»t«d  their  enaction — tlie  oaremen  dipped  their  light 
Ues  into  the  wave,  and  the  Httle  crait  obedient  to 
tbe  impulse  rapidly  receded  from  the  shore.  The  youth 
watched  its  progress  through  the  glancing  waters,  and 
erery  ripple  it  created  seemed  to  wash  upon  his  heart; 
a  moment,  and  it  ranged  under  the  bows  of  a  stately 
vessel,  which  soon  after  spread  her  canvass  to  the 
breeze,  and  bore  down  the  bay,  on  her  outward  course. 
£rening  found  the  youth  pacing  the  shore,  gazing  upon 
the  faiat  outlines  of  the  departing  ship,  and  when  the 
niggard  robe  of  night  hid  her  from  his  view,  then  it  was 
that  the  full  aenae  of  his  situation  fell  heavily  upon 
hiDo— he  felt  that  he  was  an  outcast — an  alien,  without 
a  angle  tie  to  bind  him  to  life,  and  with  a  sensation  of 
wretchedness,  known  only  to  him  who  has  tasted  of 
the  bitter  chalice  of  misery — ^he  cast  him  down  upon 
tbe  sands,  and  wept  long  and  bitterly !  *  *  * 
♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

Who  is  there  who  has  not  heard  the  melancholy  de- 
tail, as 

"  From  his  siro*8  lips  glean*d, 
Or  hinory^s  psffe>'* 

of  the  fierce  and  destructive  tornado,  that  usliered  in 


the  autunuial  equinox  of  1787.  Its  fury  was  felt  by 
the  storm-tossed  seaman,  as  his  frail  bark  drove  onwanl 
to  destruction,  and  its  disastrous  results  might  in  part 
be  gathered,  from  the  many  Evidences  of  its  triumph  as 
strewn  along  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod.  The  tempest 
proved  as  transient  as  it  was  violent,  and  the  sun,  that 
shone  out  on  the  morrow  of  the  storm,  steeped  its  rays 
in  the  now  tranquil  ocean,  which,  apparently  conscious 
of  the  ruin  it  had  wrought,  seemed  to  atone  for  its  mis- 
chief by  studied  repose.  The  regular  swell  of  the  sea 
succeeded  the  raging  billows  of  the  night — the  shrill 
demon  of  the  tempest  had  retired  to  his  northern  caves, 
and  in  his  stead,  the  playful  zephyrs  of  the  south  wan- 
toned upon  tlie  watera.  The  hardy  wreckers  were  out 
upon  the  bedch  as  usual,  after  a  night  of  storm,  culling 
a  harvest  from  the  spoils  which  the  oce&n  had  cast  upon 
their  shores.  Men,  women  and  children  were  engaged 
in  this  employment,  and  so  inured  had  they  become  to 
their  somewhat  equivocal  profession,  that  whether  the 
object  they  inspected  was  the  corpse  of  the  shipwreck- 
ed, or  a  cask  of  West  India,  the  same  song  froid  was 
evinced,  and  they  proceeded  as  leisurely  to  rifle  the 
garments  of  the  disfigured  and  ghastly  dead,'  as  in 
breaking  open  a  sea  chesL  An  unusually  well  stowed 
bale  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  crowd,  and  they 
were  busily  employed  in  turning  over  its  contents,  when 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  from  an  idler  upon  the  strand 
caused  the  party  to  turn  in  the  direction  he  pointed, 
and  they  beheld  the  object  that  had  elicited  his  outcry. 
Drifting  in  towards  the  land,  they  saw  a  floating  spar, 
upon  which  rode  a  small  lad  of  some  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years,  supporting  in  his  arms  what  seemed  the 
lifeless  form  of  a  female.  There  was  something  so 
noble  in  this  generous  devotion  to  another's  safety  in 
the  hour  of  deadly  peril«-a  touching  display  of  all  that 
ennobles,  in  the  conduct  of  one  so  young,  thus  jebpard- 
izing  his  own  doubtful  chance  of  preservation,  in  the 
rescuing  from  the  fierce  watera  their  prey,  that  even 
the  cold  and  sluggish  feelings  of  the  men  of  Barnstable 
were  moved  to  admiration,  and  forgetting  personal  ad- 
vantage in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  they  awaited 
buf  the  approach  of  the  float  within  range  of  their  in- 
terference, when  they  rushed  into  the  surge,  and  with 
deafening  plaudits  bore  the  young  mariner  and  his 
burthen  to  the  land.  The  boy  relaxed  not  his  hold  of 
his  companion,  until  he  had  safely  deposited  her  in  the 
arms  of  the  bystanders,  when,  throwing  one  look  upon 
her  wan  and  lifeless  features,  he  cast  his  eyea  to  heaven, 
and  murmuring,  "Thanks,  merciful  Father!  she  is 
saved !"  he  sank  insensible  upon  the  sand. 

Sympathy — that  noblest  attribute  of  the  soul,  finds 
as  ready  response  in  the  heart  of  the  child  of  nature,  as 
in  the  tutored  feelings  of  the  man  of  civilization ;  and 
the  lawless  wrecker  in  his  course  of  phinder,  may  act 
as  nobly,  and  feel  as  proudly  the  sacred  glow  of  hu- 
manity, as  does  the  sage  expounder  of  moral  legislation ! 
The  witnesses  of  the  sad  scene  we  have  described,  fur- 
nished ample  illustration  of  the  fact,  for  the  men  of 
Cape  Cod,  "albeit,  unused  to  the  melting  mood,"  drew 
their  hands  over  their  eyes,  and  their  tones  were  husky 
as  they  communed  with  each  other,  while  the  women, 
ever  alive  (in  all  conditions)  to  tlie  dictates  of  humanity, 
busied  themselves  in  the  attempt  to  excite  to  action  the 
frozen  channels  of  life  in  the  unfortunate  maiden. 

The  intense  pitch  to  which  the  sensibilities  of  her 
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presenrer  were  strung,  precluded  him  from  enjoying  the 
repose  he  so  much  required,  and  supported  by  one  of 
the  spectators,  he  stood  watching  with  silent  expecta- 
tion the  efforts  at  resuscitation  practised  upon  his  com- 
panion in  suffering.  The  exertions  of  the  females  were 
at  length  crowned  with  success,  the  ashy  paleness  of 
her  brow  was  crossed  by  the  flush  of  returning  snima- 
tjoo,  and  before  the  lapse  of  another  hour  the  children 
of  the  wreck,  who  but  a  short  time  since  were  tossed  to 
and  fro  upon  the  capricious  waters,  found  themselves 
under  the  friendly  roof,  and  seated  at  the  hospitable 
board  of  Gregory  Cox,  to  whose  dwelling  the  generous 
wreckers  had  borne  tlieoL 

The  kindly  nature  of  their  host,  for  a  long  time, 
taught  him  forbearance  upon  the  subject  of  their  pain- 
ful story,  and  weeks  passed  on  before  he  gently  hinted 
his  wish  to  hear  the  sad  recital,  and  so  judiciously  did 
the  worthy  Ctuaker  prosecute  his  inquiries,  that  (ho 
detail  was  given,  with  scarce  the  knowledge  of  the  lad, 
that  the  events  over  which  he  brooded  had  been  reveal- 
ed to  their  sympathizing  friend.  His  narrative  was 
brief,  yet  pregnant  with  misfortune.    Thus  it  ran. 

The  maiden  was  the  daughter  of  a  Frenchman  of 
rank,  who  had  lately  relinquished  an  official  post  in  the 
Canadas  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  his  native 
land.  He  had,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  embarked 
in  the  vessel  commanded  by  the  narrator's  sire.  Cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  instructions  of  his  own- 
ers, had  induced  the  commander  to  make  for  the  port 
of  Boston,  but  contrary  winds  rendered  nugatory  his 
tSortSf  and  for  several  days  the  ship  had  been  beaten 
along  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  where  it  was  met  by 
the  raging  equinox,  and  destroyed  by  the  combined 
fury  of  the  winds  and  waves.  So  unforeseen  was  the 
•hock,  and  so  totally  unprepared  were  the  miserable 
victims,  that  the  scune  storm-fed  billow  which  scattered 
the  fragments  of  the  vessel  to  the  fury  of  the  winds, 
bore  with  it  the  mass  of  beings  that  cowered  upon  its 
decks.  Borne  along  by  the  violence  of  the  assault,  the 
boy  was  plunged  into  the  boiling  sea,  but  fortunately 
striking  a  drifting  spar  as  he  fell,  he  had  steadied  him- 
self upon  it,  the  only  living  thing,  as  he  thought,  that 
tnnrived  the  onset  of  the  fierce  destroyer.  As  he  was 
thus  rocking  upon  the  turbulent  waves,  a  gleam  of 
lightning,  triumphing  for  a  moment  over  the  darkness, 
gave  to  hia  view  the  garmenu  of  the  girl,  and  with  in- 
stinctive humanity,  he  lifted  her  from  the  waters  and 
supported  her  in  his  aims,  although  aware  that  he  was 
thereby  rendering  more  hazardous  his  own  ultimate 
chances  of  safety. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  eye  of  Omnipotence  saw  and 
approved  the  act,  for  in  a  short  time  the  march  of  the 
tempest  was  stayed,  the  lashing  billows  sank  to  gentle 
ripples,  and  the  wild  roar  of  the  howling  winds  gave 
way  to  the  soothing  breeze,  as  it  swept  from  the  land. 
During  the  remainder  of  that  eventful  night  of  disaster 
and  death,  did  the  young  mariner  sustain  the  insensible 
form  of  his  companion,  and  although  no  signs  of  re- 
turning consciousness  rewarded  his  care,  yet,  buoyant 
with  the  hope  of  a  generous  and  daring  spirit,  he  clung 
to  his  position  until  the  coming  of  Aurora  revealed  the 
shores  of  Barnstable,  towards  which  his  sailless  and 
uaaeamanlike  craft  was  rapidly  drifting.  The  rest  has 
been  ahready  shown. 
Time  roUed  on!   Weeks  resolved  themselves  into 


months,  and  months  became  absorbed  in  yean,  yet  \U 
circumstances  of  the  wreck,  as  detailed  in  the  jouirai 
of  the  day,  brought  no  claimant  for  the  girL  As  to  tk 
stripling,  his  only  relative  was  that  parent  whom  Im 
had  seen  meet  a  watery  grave,  and  he  knew  that  he 
stood  alone  in  the  world,  with  no  one  to  tympaihi^e 
with  the  misery  that  racked  his  bosom,  save  the  orfiLin 
partner  of  his  perils ;  and  when  he  looked  upon  her 
budding  loveliness,  thus  left  to  waste  neglected,  and 
without  the  fostering  care  of  maternal  watchfuloe^  be 
vowed  to  be  to  her  all  that  a  brother  could,  or  a  parcn: 
might  be.  The  isolation  of  his  destiny  bad  rendtred 
him  an  enthusiast  upon  the  one  subject  of  his  charge, 
so  that,  when  in  the  gay  flush  of  innocent  girlbooi),  ^.he 
shared  his  joys  and  mingled  her  tears  villi  hi$,  bu 
feelings  became  concentred  in  devotion,  which  the  voi  d 
calls  lave,  but  for  which  qff'ection,  pure  as  seraph*  ir.ijiii 
glory  in  avowing,  would  be  the  more  fitting  term.  In 
the  absence  of  other  channels  to  vent  his  feelings  riie 
became  the  cynosure  of  his  loftiest  imaginings,  bis  oiori; 
than  sister,  Happy  in  her  youth,  and  time-scared  to 
the  loss  she  had  sustained,  Mary  Dettrau  lored  her  pr^ 
server  with  a  sister's  tenderness ;  and  when,  after  iLe 
lapse  of  years,  there  came  one  who  called  him&cf  b«r 
uncle — ^her  father's  brother — the  joy  with  which  she 
sprang  to  his  embrace  was  merged  in  tean,  vben  Ute 
probability  of  her  separation  from  her  brother  crossed 
her  mind,  as  the  stranger  announced  bis  inteoiion  of 
returning  with  her  immediately  to  the  csstellated  abnce 
of  her  ancestors,  in  the  sunny  plains  of  Mame. 

"  And  Harry — my  brother  Harry,  shall  he  not  eo 
with  us?"  she  asked  inquiringly,  gazing  into  the  stern 

face  of  her  new-found  relative. 

The  Frenchman  turned  to  the  spot,  where  stood  :b« 
subject  of  the  query.  He  had  heard  the  story  nfihe 
youth,  and  liked  not  the  question ;  and  ss  be  gfanr^, 
not  at  the  noble  countenance  and  manly  bearing,  bai 
the  rustic  apparel  of  the  stripling,  his  dislike  to  a  furiler 
intimacy  between  the  pair  was  increased.  The  stnr^^^ 
was  lord  of  Mame,  and  had  breathed  tbe  courtly  air 
of  the  Louvre,  and  he  could  see  nothing  worthy  of  c^f»* 
sideralion  in  the  mere  fact,  that  a  rough  and  untotortd 
rustic  should  peril  his  life  for  a  maiden  of  noble  blo^d. 
Tendering  the  youth  a  purse  well  stocked  with  Uv&, 
he  signified  his  disinclination  to  rank  him  amon^  tne 
members  of  his  voyage  home.  The  indignant  recipient 
took  the  proffered  gold,  advanced  a  step,  and  dashing 
the  gift  at  the  feet  of  its  aristocratic  giver,  niabed  from 
the  scene. 

"Harry,  my  noble,  generous  preserver,"  lAbed a 
voice  at  his  side,  as  he  stood  upon  the  rude  p^oA  tb^t 
overlooked  the  ocean,  "  think  not  so  meanly  of  me,  m 
that  for  broad  lands  and  empty  honors  I  would  forsake 
you !  Harry,  my  brother,  I  will  not  go  !* 

"Not  so,  Mary  Destraix,"  was  the  snswcr  of  kia 
she  addressed— the  bitterness  of  his  feelings  rising  P"** 
mount  to  the  usual  joyousness  of  his  tones  when  m 
spoke  to  her—"  Are  you  not  the  daughter  of  a  peer  of 
France,  called  to  fulfil  a  bright  and  enried  deslioy? 
Would  you  80  forget  your  illustrious  ansestfy,"  ^^ 
forego  their  claims  upon  jrou  as  their  deiceodant,  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  one,  who  was  even  cast  fitwn  the 
ocean  as  unworthy  to  tenant  iu  caves?"— twl  the  boy 
laughed  in  hia  agony. 

"  Look  there »"  he  continued,  addr««ng  ihwwnger 
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who  bad  followed  his  niece — "Look  at  yon  cradle  of 
Morms!"  and  he  enforced  his  words,  by  pointing  out 
towards  the  quiet  waters,  which  lay  steeped  in  the 
pliQepboreseent  tintlngs  of  a  summer's  eve.  "  Where 
were  the  vassals  of  your  house  that  they  stepped  not 
in  to  the  rescue  of  their  master?  Will  the  great  deep 
fire  up  its  prey  for  gold  ?  Though  the  blood  of  Char- 
lemagne runs  in  your  veins,  that  act — that  crowning 
act,  of  offering  lucre  in  exchange  for  life — would  sink 
yoQ  to  a  level  with  the  veriest  serf !"— and  drawing 
up  his  form,  now  moulded  into  the  fair  proportions  of 
nineteen  summers,  he  gave  back  the  haughty  glance  of 
the  Frenchman  with  one  equally  fierce,  and  turned  to 
the  weeping  maiden.  . 

The  result  of  their  conference  was  such  as  lovers' 
conferences  usually  are.  The  mind  of  Mary  was  open 
to  the  fact,  that  her  feelings  towards  her  preserver  were 
merged  in  a  fonder  tie  than  a  sister's,  and  a  promise  of 
constancy,  immutable  to  time  and  circumstance — ^an 
interchange  of  tokens — a  kiss,  the  first  that  ever  con- 
secrated their  mutual  affections,  and  Harry  Harwood 
sought  his  couch  that  night — so  late  boiling  with  the 
fiercest  passions — now  calm  and  full  of  hope — 

Confeaial  hope !  thy  paaaion*kind]ing  flower, 
How  bright^how  scrong  in  jouth'a  confl<Ui)g  hour ! 

The  going  down  of  the  succeeding  sun  found  Harry 
weeping  upon  the  beach  alone. 

CHAP.  IL — CONSTANCY. 

"  Holier  cupido,  quod  dlcit  amanti 
Id  Tonto,  ot  rapida  scrihere  oportet  aqua.**— CoIu/Am. 

There  were  banquetting,  and  revelry  within  the 
pnncely  halls  of  Versailles,  and  the  dulcet  sounds  of 
woman's  voice  accorded  well  with  the  rich  breathings 
ot  lute  and  harp.  The  efiTulgence  of  a  thousand  lights 
■treamed  upon  the  beauties  of  the  court  of  Louis,  as 
they  stood  ranged  in  their  dream-like  loveliness  at  the 
fooutool  of  the  queenly  Austrian.  The  rich  swell  of 
vocal  melody — the  tread  of  the  dancers,  as  they  moved 
in  the  stately  Pflvon,  or  lascivious  waltz— the  laugh  of 
the  witty,  as  jest  and  repartee  rang  through  the  lofty 
dome — att  typifyed  an  epoch  of  pleasure,  and  absence 
from  cares  such  as  then  existed  in  the  ccnvertaziones  of 
Maria  Antoinette,  but  which  too  soon  gave  way  before 
the  ruthless  onset  of  revohitionary  reformation,  cove- 
nanted in  the  destruction  of  these  very  halls,  and  sealed 
in  the  blood  of  royalty. 

The  park,  and  alleys  of  the  gardens,  echoed  with  the 
laughter  of  joyous  and  happy  spirits,  and  tho  flowery 
groves,  and  trelticed  arbors — fit  spot  for  love's  commu- 
nion— ^were  made  this  night  the  trysting  spot  of  many 
a  youthful  pair,  while  the  gentle  breeze  as  it  swept 
through  the  leafy  paradise,  carried  upon  its  wings  con- 
fessions— reciprocal  disclosures — vows,  and  protesta- 
tioni^  baseless  all — aye,  baseless  as  the  courier  by  which 
they  were  borne  away  1 

''Beautiful  Mary,  you  wrong  roe,  every  way  you 
wrong  me,  by  your  unjust  suspicions.  The  Depemey 
may  be  as  fascinating  as  you  describe  her,  but  I  own 
not  her  power !  The  CanmUe  of  the  J^faOonal  Assembly 
may  be  won  by  her  lures,  but  Mamwnii  wears  no  colors 
save  those  of  the  fair  DesUaix  !'* 

"HoM,  impertinent !  Know  you  not  that  the  Lady 
Depemey  is  my  friend,  and  beware  how  you  speak  of 


the  members  of  the  Assembly,  or  I  bhail  send  you  tn 
republican  America,  there  to  learn  more  fitting  terms, 
by  which  to  designate  the  lenders  of  the  people !" 

''That  I  may  also  gain  some  tidings  of  your  lover  of 
Barnstable,"  was  the  lau^l.i  g  rejoinder  of  her  compa- 
nion. "  Your  uncle  tells  strange  stories  of  that  same 
youth,  and  I  am  half  inclined  to  be  jealous  of  some 
certain  passages  that  occurred,  in  the  (ete-d-<e<e  you 
wot  of." 

"  Aye  t  my  gallant  deliverer  from  the  raginc:  billows 
of  the  Atlantic"  For  a  moment,  there  eame  associa- 
tions of  a  painful  nature,  across  her  mental  vision,  and 
she  felt  herself  checked  in  her  levity :  it  was  but«for  a 
moment,  for  in  the  next,  she  smilingly  tapped  the  mer- 
curial Frenchman  upon  the  shoulder  as  she  answered, 
*'  Nay,  you  should  not  be  too  severe  upon  my  youthful 
follies — the  boy  saved  me  from  a  watery  death,  and  in 
the  hour  of  parting,  there  might  have  been  things 
spoken,  prompted  more  by  gratitude  than  prudence-* 
besides  I  was  so  young !" 

"But  what  if  the  boy  should  clothe  this  pretty  ro- 
mance with  the  sober  hues  of  reality,  and  come  to  claim 
his  rights  7  What  would  the  heiress  of  Marne  think, 
if,  at  the  levee  of  our  gracious  sovereign,  her  quondam 
lover  should  step  forward,  and  demand  her  as  his 
bride  ?" 

"  Rest  contented  on  that  score,  knight  of  the  tristful 
countenance,"  laughingly  responded  the  fair  one;  "the 
lad  has  too  much  sense  to  attempt  any  flight  of  the 
kind ;  his  modesty  and  wits  would  teach  him  that  in  so 
doing  he  was  transgressing  the  bounds  of  discretion." 

"  And  yet,  if  he  could  survey  the  ripened  loveliness 
of  the  flower  he  saved  when  in  its  buddi  ie  helpless- 
ness," urged  the  gallant  Marmonti,  bending  his  lips  to 
the  hand  of  his  companion,  "  and  feel  no  wish  to  claim 
it  for  his  trans- Atlantic  bowcj*,  he  must  be  indeed  a 
Stoic  ;  and  I  take  it,  that  his  is  a  warmer  spirit  than 
voluntarily  to  purge  his  memory  of  the  recollection  of 
an  action  that  must  come  coupled  with  the  charms  of 
the  rescued  floweret.  By  the  bones  of  the  immortal 
Henri !  but  the  little  I  have  heard  of  thy  deliverance, 
and  the  heroism  that  achieved  it,  have  taught  me  a 
brother's  love  for  this  same — ^how  call  you  the  youth  ?" 

"  Harley — No— Harwood  ;  ay,  that  is  his  name — 
but,  methinks,  a  glimpse  of  him  would  tend  marvel- 
lously to  lessen  thy  brotherly  feelings.  He  had  but 
little  of  knightly  bearing,  and  his  speech  and  actions 
savored  somewhat  of  his  nautical  training.  I  would 
that  he  were  here  ?" 

There  was  a  rustling  in  the  adjacent  slirubbery — a 
hasty  step  was  heard  upon  the  gravelled  avenue,  and 
as  the  intruder  dashed  swiftly  by,  there  came  words 
upon  the  ear  of  the  late  speaker,  breathed  in  tones  she 
remembered  but  too  wolL  "And  this  is  Mary  Des- 
traiz,  and  it  is  thus  she  speaks  of  Henry  Harwood ! 
Great  God,  how  I  have  been  duped !"  The  footsteps 
died  away  in  the  distance,  and  before  she  could  rally 
from  the  shock,  the  speaker  was  gone. 

The  sword  of  Marmonti  was  drawn  from  its  sheath, 
but  the  convulsive  grasp  of  the  conscience-stricken  girl 
withheld  him  from  pursuit ;  and  when  he  inquiringly 
bent  his  gaze  upon  her  countenance,  its  expression  was 
so  death-like  and  cold,  that  fearing  she  was  ill,  (for  he 
understood  not  the  purport  of  the  stranger's  exclama- 
tion,) he  hastily  returned  to  the  saloon. 
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During  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  it  was  the  sub- 
ject for  comment  that  the  faTorite  of  the  queen  was 
grave  and  abstracted,  and  that  her  brow,  osually  lighted 
up  with  the  joy  of  an  untroubled  spirit,  was  crossed 
with  darker  hues  than  wero  wont  to  sully  it.  £veQ 
MarmoDti  strove  in  vain  to  restore  her  depressed  spirits^ 
but  it  would  not  do;  the  words  she  had  heard  in 
the  garden  clogged  her  soul,  bowing  it  down  to  remorse 
and  anguish.  Memory  led  her  away  from  these  scenes 
of  hoUow  semblance  to  the  shores  of  Msssaehusetts — 
to  that  eventful  ni^ht,  when,  in  her  feebleness,  she  bat- 
tled with  the  adverse  waters.  Age  in  she  was  listening 
to  the  oft-repealed  story  of  the  garrulous  wreckers,  as 
they  painted,  in  their  blunt  honesty  of  speech,  the 
daring  courage  and  generous  conduct  of  the  youthful 
manner,  .as,  after  havin^^  laid  her  gently  upon  the 
beach,  he  uttered  that  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  her 
safety.  As  fancy's  finger  pointed  out  these  episodes  of 
her  past  existence,  and  she  reflected  upon  the  return 
she  had  made — that  she  had  spoken  of  him  as  a  thing 
of  scorn,  and  that  he  had  heard  her!  the  swelling 
waves  of  contrition  irrigated  her  selfish  soul,  and  she 
retired  to  her  chamber,  for  that  night  redeemed  from 
the  trammels  of  coquetry  and  ingratitude.  Dismissing 
her  maid,  she  sat  down  in  an  embrasure  of  her  apart- 
ment, but  was  disturbed  from  her  reverie  by>  the 
entrance  of  her  attendant,  who  placed  beside  her  a 
pacquet,  bearing  her-addres^,  and  again  retired.  Has- 
tily breaking  the  seal,  she  opened  its  folds,  in  doing 
which  a  braid  of  hair  escaped  from  therein'  and  fell  to 
the  ground.  The  contents  of  the  epistle  were  disjoint- 
ed in  character,  and  evidenced  a  bruised  and  saddened 
■pint.    The  writer  was  Harwood. 

"  I  will  not  upbraid  you,  Mary,  although  you  have 
crushed  my  fondest — ^my  dearest  hopes !  Fool  that  1 
was,  I  dresmed  that  the  Mary  of  my  boyhood  was 
still  the  aame— that  what  she  prqftsied  in  other  days, 
she  would  prove  in  my  ripened  years — that  her  gentle 
spirit  yet  retained  its  recollection  of  one  with  whom 
was  spent  the  darkest  portion  of  her  brief  existence! 
Do  you  remember  that  night  when  the  demon  of  the 
storm  swept  the  bosom  of  the  dark  Atlantic,  and  I  bore 

you but  not  not  that;  but  surely  you  still  retain 

the  memory  of  that  kind,  good  old  man,  who  took  us 
in  our  destitution  and  gave  us  a  home,  and  who,  when 
we  were  seated  at  his  social  board,  would  moralize  upon 
our  melancholy  story,  and  bid  us  love  one  another,  for 
It  seemed  as  if  Providence  so  willed  it  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  destinies.  And  oh !  how  often,  when  wan- 
dering along  the  shores  of  Barnstable,  have  we  mingled 
our  tears  when  we  looked  out  upon  the  great  sea,  the 
sepulchre  of  all  we  loved,  and  cheated  Sorrow  of  its 
triumph,  in  gilding  with  Hope's  brightest  pencillings  a 
radiant  and  sunny  future — and  then,  that  evening,  when 
in  the  holy  hush  of  nature,  and  in  the  presence  of  none 
save  our  God,  you  vowed  remembrance,  and  gave  me 
a  ringlet  of  your  own  raven  hair.  I  return  it,  Mary, 
for  I  may  not  retain  it  after  the  fatal  proofs  of  your 
feelings  towards  me,  which  inadvertently  I  overheard 
this  night.  Alas !  that  such  things  should  be — that 
you,  whem  t  have  loved — ^how  fervently  and  deeply 
let  my  present  agony  pourtray,  should  speak  of  me  as 

of  one but  I  will  not  upbraid,  but  bless  you,  Mary  • 

even  in  your  heartlessness  will  my  prayers  be  as  fer- 
vent for  your  welfare,  as  when  in  other  years  I  watched 


your  girihood  beyond  the  ocean.  Farewell !  fieifos  of 
Mamc,  fartm^X^firecer  !" 

Her  attendants,  upon  entering  their  mistresB'  dam- 
ber  on  the  ensuing  morning,  found  her  lying  inseniible 
upon  her  couch,  the  letter  of  Hsrwood  compressed 
within  her  grasp* 

Did  she  awake  to  better  feelings,  and  was  the  film  of 
ingratitude  and  deceit  rent  from  her  heart  ?  Alas!  thai 
selfishness  should  prevail  over  the  finer  impulses  of  cm 
nature,  and  the  perspective  of  a  coronet  in  woman's 
eye  sway  ascendant  over  the  homely  aspect  of  bamble 
wedlock !  Who  was  Henry  Harwood,  that  he  ahouki 
aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  favorite  of  Marie  Antoinetie, 
and.  on  the  plea  of  having  performed  a  trifling  act  of 
humanity,  dare  thus  to  address  the  toveliest  woman  in 
the  Court  of  Louis  ?  One  month,  and  Marmooii,  amid 
the  beauty,  and  chivalry  of  France,  and  honored  hj 
the  presence  of  royalty,  wedded  the  fair  Destraiz! 

Marmonti's  lineage  was  noble — ay,  princely!  In  his 
veins  there  ran  the  tide  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
Marmonti  was  the  friend  of  his  king ! 

And  had  the  flight  of  time  wrought  no  change  in  tbe 
fortunes  of  the  ftoy  of  the  wreck  ?  In  a  land  like  oon, 
industry  and  perseverance  ,eke  out  their  rewazri,  and 
fostered  by  the  liberal  and  equalizing  spirit  of  our  m^ 
tutions,  Harwood*s  concentrated  energies  found  ample 
opportunity  to  develop  themselves.  His  tale  won  for 
him  the  favorable  notice  of  a  philanthropist,  and  bis 
integrity  and  devotion  to  the  sternest  duties,  gained 
him  his  friendship — ^so  that  the  homeless,  beggarfd 
stripling  of  a  few  years  paat^  (bund  himself  embarked 
upon  the  sea  of  commerce,  aided  by  friendly  winds,  on 
his  course  to  fortune  and  esteem ;  and  although  he 
eould  vfff^  no  pretensions  to  ancestral  honors,  yet  in 
republican  America,  where  aristocracy  is  but  the  idle 
misnomer  of  faction,  and  man  is  judged  by  the  stand- 
ard of  his  moral  excellence,  Harwood  beoaioe  one  of 
her  genuine  aristocracy — one  of  her  merchant  nobles! 

The  bells  that  rung  out  the  consummation  of  the 
nuptial  rites,  tortured  not  the  ears  of  the  jilted  lorer- 
he  was  ploughing  the  waves  on  his  return. 

CRAP.  111. — RKVERSKS. 

**  For  moital  pleaaure~what  art  tbou  in  truth  ? 
The  tDXTent-s  smooilmess  ere  it  daab  below." 

There  was  slaughter  in  the  streets  of  Paris !  Rero- 
lution, — not  the  revolution  of  a  shackled  and  indignant 
people  rising  to  assert  their  rights, — ^but  of  a  wild  mob, 

"Theacum 
That  riaes  upmost  when  a  nation  boila," 

stalked  in  the  palaces  of  the  mighty,  desecrating  tbcir 
ancestral  domes,  and  treading  down  with  demoniac 
fury  the  trophied  honors  §£  their  sires.  Faction— law- 
less and  unprincipled  faction — ^usurped  the  tribunals  of 
justice — its  acts  were  the  dethronement  of  kings,  rati- 
fied in  the  blood  of  princes.  The  headless  trunk  of  the 
Bourbon  was  cast  beneath  the  feet' of  his  people  in 
their  fury,  and  to  weep  for  him  was  to  share  his  fate! 
The  regal  Antoinette  too— the  fairest,  yet  abs!  the 
most  hapless  of  the  daughters  of  Lorraine— was  drag- 
ged to  the  accursed  block,  and  in  rapid  succession  ber 
cliivalrous  defenders  kissed  the  guillotine,  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  their  sovereigns.  The  fell  u'ger  Anarchy, 
was  abroad  in  Gallia,  and  his  fangs  rent  asunder  the 
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|ife>string8  of  all  who  owned  not  his  sway,  while  the 
wild  shouts  that  ushered  in  the  blood-washed  republic 
was  miogted  with  the  wail  of  Fiance  for  her  slaughtered 
aod  dishonored  chivalry. 

MarmoDti  witnessed  the  decapitation  of  his  royal 
relatlTe^  and  heard  from  his  oell  the  ory  that  told  the 
murder  of  the  queen.  A  blank  of  a  few  days  ensued — 
he  was  dragged  from  his  dungeon — a  dash  in  the  records 
of  the  criminal  tribunal,  and  all  that  remained  of  Frede- 
nck,  Duke  of  Marmonti,  was  his  lifeless  and  mangled 
corpse.  Did  the  wife  of  Marmonti  share  the  grave  of 
her  lord? 

Seated  in  the  oriel  of  an  apartment  in  the  Palaia  du 

JiuiuUnt  dea  Affairts  its  Etrangire$,  was  a  lady  clothed 

in  a  suit  of  sables.    The  year  was  in  its  decline,  and 

the  melancholy  aspect  of  the  external  world  served  to 

deepen  the  gloom  that  sat  throned  upon  the  features  of 

the  mourner.    Ever  and  anon  the  hoarse  roar  of  the 

multitude  in  the  adjacent  place  swept  into  the  room,  as 

some  popular  leader  vented  his  oratory  ;  or  from  the 

Boulevard  below  the  window,  there  would  ascend  the 

Toices  of  the  patriotic  artizans,  as  they  repeated  in 

stunning  chorus, 

"  Aax  armes  eiloyens,  formons  noa  battalllons 
HuchoM  'f  qu'un  sang  impur  abreuve  nos  aillona !" 

She  shuddered  as  these  sounds  broke  upon  her  ear,  and 
when  from  the  Place  Vendome  there  darted  a  thousand 
artificial  meteors,  aided  in  effect  by  the  discharge  of  ar- 
tillery, she  shrouded  her  face  with  her  hands  and  wept 
Gonvulsively. 

The  door  was  thrown  open  and  a  visiter  announced, 
but  absorbed  in  grief  she  heeded  not  the  tidings.  The 
visiter  advanced  until  within  a  few  feet  and  paused,  as 
if  awaiting  her  attention,  but  still  she  noted  not  his 
proximity. 

"Lady,"  murmured  the  stranger — God  of  heaven! 
could  it  be  Ats  Toice  7 — "  Duchess  of  Marmonti,  will 
you  not  speak  to  your  friend  ?"  Yes,  those  tones  were 
his;  his  whom  in  her  girlhood  she  bad  such  cause  to 
love  and  honor,  whom  in  her  womanhood  she  had 
slighted  and  defamed.  And  what  did  he  here  ?  Had 
he  heard  of  her  misfortunes,  and  was  his  errand  to  the 
wretched  that  he  might  triumph  in  her  wretcliedness  7 
The  passions  of  her  race  stirred  within  her  as  she 
caught  at  this  opinion,  and  throwing  back  the  di- 
shevelled ringlets  from  her  care-worn  features  she  raised 
her  flashing  eyes  to  the  face  of  the  speaker ;  but  the 
saddened  look  and  pitying  glance  that  met  her  gaze, 
spoke  not  joy  but  sorrow  for  her  misery,  and  again  her 
head  was  hidden  from  her  companion's  view. 

**Mary'* — and  the  voice  of  the  speaker  was  fraught 
wiih  emotion — "  Mary,*^  and  as  if  that  name  conjured 
up  old  and  familiar  aaociations,  he  seated  himself  be- 
side her ;  a  tear  filled  in  his  eye  and  dropped  upon  the 
hand  he  pressed  within  his  own.  That  tear !  It  opened 
the  floodgates  of  memory,  and  told  a  brother's  love. 
The  sufferer  saw  not  in  the  being  before  her,  the  man 
she  bad  so  deeply  injured  in  his  richest  affections,  and 
leaning  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  she  poured  forth 
her  grief,  even  as  she  was  wont  to  do  in  earlier,  happier 
year&  Time  rolled  refluently  in  its  channels,  and  her 
companion  was  once  more  the  Harry  of  Barnstable  and 
she  again  Mary  Destraiz.  Cheated  by^the  phantom  of 
happiness  the  kindly  demeanor  of  Harwood  created, 
she  wept  the  more ;  but  her  tears  were  not  wrung  from 


the  heart — and  when  in  the  outpourings  of  his  sympa- 
thy he  spoke  of  her  departure  from  Paris  and  its  asso- 
ciations, and  painted  with  brotherly  fervor  the  comfort 
and  safety  that  awaited  her  in  his  distant  home,  she 
raised  her  eyes  beaming  with  gratitude  and  essayed  to 
speak,  but  her  emotions  were  too  strong  for  the  cold 
medium  of  words,  and  she  could  only  thank  him  with 
her  tears. 

The  influence  of  Harwood,  through  his  country'* 
an\]bassador,  was  suflicient  to  obtain  from  the  new 
government  of  France  a  passport  of  safe  conduct  for 
the  widow  of  the  revolutionary  victim,  so  that  the  only 
object  of  his  coming  being  now  accomplished,  the  pair 
quitted  its  shores.  In  her  home  in  the  western  world 
the  expatriated  Duchess  fotind  an  effectual  asylum  fh)m 
the  contingencies  that^  threatened  her  during  her  con« 
tinuance  in  the  French  capital ;  and  as  she  noted  the 
frank  and  urbane  deportment  of  her  host,  her  mind  re- 
gained  its  wonted  vigor  and  her  countenance  its  health- 
ful hues:  not  but  that  at  times,  when  the  sad  and  tragic 
scenes  through  which  it  bad  been  her  destiny  to  pass 
came  across  her  brain,  there  came  an  icy  sensation  upon 
her  heart,  but  she  triumphed  over  her  misfortunes,  and 
would  have  been  even  selfishly  happy  was  it  not  that 
when  she  reflected  upon  her  conduct  towards  Harwood 
a  sense  of  shame  possessed  her  mind ;  but  his  own 
actions  aided  to  dispel  such.feelings  and  sear  her  heort 
to  their  impression,  and  she  became  as  tranquil  as  the 
exigencies  of  her  situation  would  warrant. 

As  to  Asm — experience  had  taught  him  a  lesson  never 
to  be  forgotten.  He  had  periled  his  happiness  upon  the 
fickle  sea  of  human  affections,  and  had  met  disappoint- 
ment as  the  product ;  and  although  when  he  gazed  upon 
the  surpassing  beauty  of  her,  his  first — ^his  only  love- 
he  felt  as  he  did  on  that  day  when  he  watched  from  the 
beach  of  Cape  Cod  her  departure  from  the  scenes  of 
her  girlhood ;  yet  the  revelations  of  woman's  faith  he 
had  obtained  in  the  royal  gardens  of  Versailles,  nerved 
his  heart  against  further  invasion  from  the  son  of  Venus. 
It  had  worn  away  the  enthusiasm  of  his  earlier  years^ 
and  left  him  still  alive  to  the  deference  which  woman 
in  any  and  ail  circumstances  has  a  right  to  claim,  but 
callous  to  her  lures ;  so  that  when  in  the  course  of  time 
the  mercurial  passions  of  the  French  people  had  be- 
come shackled  by  the  wisdom  and  tyranny  of  the  giant- 
minded  Corsican,  and  that  politic  ruler  deemed  it 
expedient  to  annul  the  decree  against  the  house  of 
Marne  and  invited  its  only  living  representative  to  re- 
turn to  her  family  possession,  Harwood  at  once  coun- 
selled her  acceptance  of  the  proffered  restitution,  and 
despite  her  avowed  astonishment  and  reluctance,  hafr> 
tencd  the  arrangements  for  her  departure. 

"  She  will  wed  again,"  soliloquized  the  merchant,  as 
ha  turndd  from  gazing  upon  the  bark  which  was  con- 
veying her  to  "  the  land  of  the  vine."  "  She  will  wed 
again ;  and  surrounded  by  minions  and  parasites,  and 
in  the  possession  of  gewgaw  honors,  be  happier  than 
as  the  wife  of  one  who  has  nothing  to  offer  but  honest 
affections  and  an  humble  home,"  and  with  a  sigh  he 
quitted  the  quay.    . 

Yearft  brought  another  change  in  the  dynasties  of 
France.  The  imperial  diadem  was  rent  from  the  brow  of 
Napoleon;  and  Ae — "the  man  of  a  thousand  thrones" — 
left  to  point  the  moral  of  his  own  ambition  upon  the 
sea  girt  rock  of  Helena.    The  Bourbon  sat  again  upon 
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the  throne  of  his  sires,  and  with  him  the  forttines  of  his 
followers  loomed  iii  the  ascendanL  The  predicttonB  of 
Harwood  had  been  in  part  fulfilled,  for  the  relict  of 
Marmonti  was  a^ain  a  bride,  and  a  leader  in  the  bril- 
Mant  circles  that  ^hone  in  the  zodiac  of  the  restoration. 
I  have  said  in  part — for,  had  her  change  of  fortunes 
brought  correspond  in  r  happiness  ? — Wc  shall  see. 

The  merchant  rend  the  announcement  in  the  Parisian 
journals,  and  there  was  bitterness  in  the  train  of  ro- 
flections  which  accompanied  tiie  perusal.  Throwing 
aside  the  p.  per  he  indulged  in  long  and  melancholy 
musings  upon  this  fresh  ii  s  wee  of  her  versatility  of 
principles,  so  glaringly  developed  in  a  second  marriage. 
A  letter  was  placed  in  his  hands  at  the  moment,  and 
carelessly  breaking  the  wax  he  held  it  unread,  his  mind 
still  wandering  upon  the  onditfrom  whence  his  reverie; 
but  a  vagrant  glance  at  the  superscription  at  lengtli 
rivetted  his  attention,  and  he  eagerly  devoted  himself 
to  scanning  its  contents. 

"Congratulate  me,  my  dear  friend,"  he  read^  ''for  I 
am  the  happiest  of  women.  Our  gracious  sovereign  is 
the  idol  of  his  people,  and  the  times  of  wit  and  gaiety 
are  revived  in  the  capital.  You  will  see  by  the  publica* 
tions  of  the  day  that  I  am  again  wedded ;  and  although 

'  I  do  not  feel  for  my  present  husband  the  strong  affection 
which  I  entertained  for  the  first,  and  which  is  buried 
with  him,  still  I  think  I  shall  love  him,  for  he  strives 
to  render  me  happy  by  indulgence  in  my  every  wish. 
His  loyalty  throughout  the  period  of  his  monarch's 
exile,  his  unswci'ving  zeal  and  bravery  in  the  field,  have 
endeared  him  to  the  king,  who  has  been  pleased  to  re- 
wiutl  his  faithful  services  witli  honors  and  preferment. 
My  own  introduction  at  court  gained  the  favorable 
notice  of  his  majesty,  who  smilingly  assured  me  vliat 
my  misfortune^  should  not  be  forgotten.  And  now, 
my  friend,  the  storms  that  have  hiUierto  overclouded 
tlie  sun  of  my  life  are  forever  dispersed,  and  the  future 
is  Aill  of  promise.  The  court  is  re  established  at  Ver- 
sailles— but  I  forget  that  between  us  Versailles  is  an 
interdicted  name.  The  garden  scene!  Ah,  how  you 
would  be  amused  to  hear  the  envious  demoiselles  of  the 
court  rallying  me  upon  tha.t  little  incident,  but  I  only 
laugh  at  them  and'*— ^- 

Tlie  idle  levity  with  which  she  alluded  to  a  period  of 
such  painful  interest,  jarred  upoD'  his  excited  feelings. 
**  What  an  escape  I  have  had  1"  he  murmured,  as  with 
vacant  eye  he  watched  the  blaze  of  the  epistle  as  it 
scorched  and  blackened  in  the  grate,  where  it  had  acci- 

>  dentally  fallen.  "  Can  she  be  indeed  a  faithful  type  of 
her  sex?  Nay,  that  is  impossible;  and  yet" —  He 
paused  and  left  the  blank  unfilled. 

Gentler  readers,  you  whose  grey  hairs  arc  the  results 
of  sorrowful  experience  as  well  as  time,  have  been 
taught  that  it  is  ndt  expedient  at  all  times  to  give  utter- 
ance to  our  opinions ;  and  you^  also,  romantic  lingerers 
on  the  shores  of  boyhood,  have  yet  to  learn  that  be 
your  experience  what  it  may,  as  it  is  with  religion  so 
also  with  woman;  and  he  who  tilts  against  either  is* 
worriog  with  established  usage,  and  will  be  buried,  in 
the  wins  of  his  own  creation.  Thence  it  is  that  I,- 
having  performed  ny  duty  as  an  historian,  wish  net  to 
hinge  a  moral  upon  my  labors,  leaving  it  for  you  to 
draw  sudi  inferences  &8  you  may  deem  most  wise.-  But 
ere  1  leave  you,  I  would  state  that  die  score  of  years 


that  have  passed  away  since  the  occurrence  of  the 
events  recorded  above,  have  wrought  little  dutnge  in 
the  two  principal  personages  of  my  story.  Age  has,  it 
is  true,  somewhat  marred  the  beauty  of  the  Contoi 
JtfoJvWt,  but  her  eager  pursuit  after  pleasure  is  as  keen 
as  ever,  while  the  merchant  of  Boston  is  still  a  badie- 
lor,  and  has  even  been  Jioown  in  some  of  hisdoudy 
momenta,  to  assert — in  the  language  of  the  Vobdan 
Satirist — 

**  Nulla  fer«  causa  Mt,  in  qua  oon  foemlna  liieD 
^orerit.*« 


TO  J- 


S- 


(NOW   OF    ALABAMA.) 

Brother  and  friend,  I  greet  thee ! — tho*  thy  dwellii^ 
Be  far  from  friends  and  from  thy  home  of  youth, 

Thoughts  of  thy  best-loved  ones  and  thee,  areiweUing 
Within  my  heart,  in  eadncss  and  in  trutL 

I  greet  thee  fmm  the  land,  where  death  has  broken 
Some  links  of  love's  bright  chain,  but  where  the  lies 

Of  blood  still  bind  thee,  and  this  worthless  token 
Is  warm  with  truth's  and  friendship's  fiidelesa  dyes. 

Thou  wert  to  me,  indeed,  a  friend  and  brother— 
As  such  1  loved  thee,  such  I  still  must  deem ; 

Distance  and  lime,  with  me,  can  never  smother 
Tiie  deep,  full  flowing  of  affection's  stream. 

I  know  thee  ! — Nature's  magical  refining 
Has  given  thy  soul  what  art  can  ne'er  bestow— 

A  warmth,  a  depth  of  tenderness,  inclining 
Even  to  romance — what  few  will  ever  know. 

I  felt,  when  with  thee,  that  no  shade  of  feeling, 
No  touch  of  truth,  no  thought  of  loftier  aim. 

Could  ever  be  to  thee  a  rain  revealing — 
That  with  thy  mind  my  on^n  could,  kindred  dain. 

Thou  saidst  that  thou  shouldst  hail  with  greater  pleasure 
This  page,*  when  it  contained  some  trace  of  mt— 

Say,  wilt  thou  by  tliis  humble  tribute  measure 
The  fond  regard  I  cherish  still  for  thee? 

May  all  this  world  can  give,  best  worth  possessing, 
Fame,  fortune,  friends,  and  length  of  days  be  thine ; 

And  may  the  Christian's  hope,  that  surest  blessing, 
Add  grace  to  years,  and  gild  thy  life's  decline. 

Farewell ! — ^Time's  restless  tide  is  rushing  o'er  u»- 
It  caiinet  fade  the  past  to  mein'ry  dear ; 

But  its  dark  waters  may,  perchance,  restore  us 
Much  we  have  loved,  and  lost,  and  sighed  for  here. 
Virgmia,  June  26,  1836.  l  a.  s. 


PARADISE  LOST. 

There  exists  a  prose  version  of  Milton's  Pwidise 
Lost,  which  was  innocently  translated  flem  the  French 
version  of  that  epic.  One  Green,  also^  published  a  new 
version  of  the  poem  into  blank  verse. 

*  Southen  Literary  Mcssefifer. 
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LETTER  TO  B- 


ft  has  been  said  that  a  good  critique  on  a  poem  may 
be  written  by  one  who  is  no  poet  himself.  This,  ac- 
cording to  your  idea  and  mine  of  poetry,  I  feel  lo  be 
iabe— the  less  poetica]  the  critic,  tfie  less  just  the  critique, 
and  the  converse.    On  this  account,  and  because  there 

w  but  few  B *8  in  the  world,  I  would  be  as  much 

ashaned  of  the  world's  good  opinion  as  proud  of  your 
ovo.    Another  than    yourself  might  here   observe, 
"Sbakspesre  is  in  possession  of  tlie  world's  good  opi- 
nion, and  yet  Shakspeare  is  the  greatest  of  poets.    It 
appears  then  that  the  world  judge  correctly,  why  should 
you  be  ashamed  of  their  favorable  judgment  ?**    The 
difficulty  lies  in  the  interpretation  of  the  word  '*  judg- 
ment" or  ^  opinion."    The  opinion  is  the  world's,  truly, 
but  it  may  be  called  theirs  as  a  man  would  call  a  book 
hk,  having  bought  it ;  he  did  not  write  the  book,  but  it 
is  his ;  they  did  not  originate  the  opinion,  but  it  is  theirs. 
A  fool,  for  example,  thinks  Shakspeare  a  great  pool — 
yet  the  fool  has  never  read  Shakspeare.    But  the  fool's 
neighbor,  who  is  a  step  higher  on  the  Andes  of  the 
mind,  whose  head  (that  is  to  say  his  more  exalted 
tboQght)  is  too  far  above  the  fool  to  be  seen  or  under- 
stood, but  whose  feet  (by  which  I  mean  his  every^^ay 
actions)  are  sufficiently  near  to  be  discerned,  and  by 
means  of  which  that  auperiority  is  ascertained,  which 
^  for  them  would  never  have  been  discovered — this 
Deif bbor  asserts  that  Shakspeare  is  a  great  poet — the 
fool  believes  him,  and  it  is  henceforward  his  optnson. 
This  neighbor's  own  opinion  has,  in  like  manner,  been 
adopted  from  one  above  Mm,  and  so,  ascendingly,  to  a 
fewgifled  indiridnala,  who  kneel  around  the  summit, 
beholding,  face  to  &ce,  the  master  spirit  who  stands 
opon  the  pinnacle.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

You  are  aware  of,  the  great  barrier  in  the  path  of 
•Q  American  writer.  He.  is  read,  if  at  all,  in  prefer- 
ciiee  lo  the  combined  and  established  wit  of  the  world. 
I  say  established ;  for  it  is  with  literature  as  with  law 
or  empire— an  established  name  is  an  estate  in  tenure, 
or  a  throne  in  possession.  Besides,  one  might  suppose 
that  books,  like  their  authors,  improve  by  travel — 
(heir  having  crossed  the  sea  is,  with  us,  so  great  a 
distinction.  Our  antiquaries  abandon  time  for  distance ; 
our  vtrj  fops  glance  from  the  binding  to  the  bottom  of 
the  liile-page,  where  the  mystic  characters  which  spell 
London,  Paris,  or  Genoa,  are  precisely  so  many  letters 
of  recommendation. 

*  ^  *  *  * 

I  mentioned  just  now  a  vulgar  error  as  regards  criti- 
i^ism.  I  think  the  notion  that  no  poet  can  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  his  own  writings  is  another.  I  remarked 
^fore,  that  in  proportion  to  the  poetical  talent,  would 
Je  the  justice  of  a  critique  upon  poetry.  Therefore,  a  bad 
x)et  would,  I  grant,  make  a  false  critique,  and  his  self- 
ove  would  infallibly  bias  his  little  judgment  in  his  favor ; 
)ut  a  poet,  who  is  indeed  a  poet,  could  not,  I  think, 
ail  o(  making  a  just  critique.  Whatever  should  be 
k'lucted  on  the  score  of  self-love,  might  be  replaced  on 
iccouni  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject ; 

m 

*  Thete  detached  paassges  form  |Mrt  of  the  {ureface  to  a  small 
I'iume  printed  some  jears  ago  for  private  circulation.  They 
»vf  ri|or  and  much  originality— but  of  couree  we  shall  not  be 
^l^fd  upon  to  efidoese  all  the  writer**  opinions.— iU. 


in  sliort,  we  hitve  more  instances  of  false  criticism  than 
of  just,  where  one's  own  writings  are  the  test,  simply 
because  we  have  more  bad  poets  ihafi  good.  There 
are  of  course  many  objections  to  what  I  say :  Milton  is 
a  great  example  of  the  contrary ;  but  his  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  Paradise  Regained,  is  by  no  means  feirly 
ascertained.  By  what  trivial  circumstances  men  are 
often  led  to  assert  what  they  do  not  really  believe ! 
Perhaps  an  inadvertent  word  has  descended  to  posterity. 
But,  in  fact,  the  Paradise  Regained  is  little,  if  at  all,  in- 
ferior to  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  is  only  supposed  so  to 
be,  because  men  do  not  like  epics,  whatever  they  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  and  reading  those  of  Milton  in 
their  natural  order,  are  too  much  wearied  with  the  first 
to  derive  any  pleasure  from  the  second. 

I  dare  say  Milton  preferred  Comus  to  eitheiv-if  so — 
justly.  *  *  ♦  *  ♦ 

As  I  am  speaking  of  poetry,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
touch  slightly  upon  the  most  singular  heresy  in  its 
modern  history — the  heresy  of  what  is  called  very  fool- 
ishly, the  Lake  School.  Some  yecurs  ago  I  might  have 
been  induced,  by  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  attempt 
a  formal  refutation  of  their  doctrine ;  at  present  it 
would  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  The  wise  must 
bow  to  the  wisdom  of  such  men  as  Coleridge  and 
Southey,  but  being  wise,  have  laughed  at  poetical  the(^ 
ries  so  prosaically  exemplified. 

Aristotle,  with  singular  assurance,  has  declared 
poetry  the  moet  philosophical  of  all  writing^ — but  it 
required  a  Wordsworth  to  pronounce  it  the  most  meta- 
physical. He  seems  to  think  that  the  end  of  poetry  is, 
or  should  be,  instruction— yet  it  is  a  truism  that  the  end 
of  our  existence  is  happiness ;  if  so,  the  end  of  every 
separate  part  of  our  existence*— every  thing  connected 
with  our  existence  should  be  still  happiness.  Therefore 
the  end  of  instruction  should  be  happiness ;  and  happi- 
ness is  another  name  for  pleasure  j— Hherefore  the  end 
of  instruction  should  be  pleasure:  yet  we  see  the  above 
mentioned  opinion  implies  precisely  the  reverse. 

To  proceed :  ceteris  paribus,  he  who  pleases^  it  of 
more  importance  to  his  fellow  men  than  he  who  in- 
structs, since  utility  is  happiness,  and  pleasure  is  the 
end  already  obtained  which  instructioD  is  merely  the 
means  of  obtaining. 

I  see  no  reason,  then,  why  our  metaphysical  poeta 
should  plume  themselves  so  much  on  the  utility  of 
their  works,  unless  indeed  they  refer  to  instruction 
with  eternity  in  view  ;  in  which  case,  sincere  respect 
for  their  piety  would  not  allow  me  to  express  my  con- 
tempt for  their  judgment ;  contempt- which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceal,  since  their  writings  are  professedly 
to  be  understood  by  the  few,  and  it  is  the  many  wbo 
stand  in  need  of  salvation.  In  such  case  I  should  no 
doubt  be  tempted  to  think  of  the  devil  in  Melmoth, 
who  labors  indefatigably  through  three  octavo  volumes, 
to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  one  or  two  souls,  while 
any  oommon^  devil  would  have  demolished  one  or  two 
thousand* 

^  4  *  tf  *  * 

Against  the  subtleties  which  would  make  poetry  a 
study — not  a  passion — it  becomes  the  metaphysician 
to  reason — ^but  the  poet  to  protest  Yet  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  are  men  in  years;  the  one  imbued  in 
contemplation  from  his  childhood,  the  other  a  giat)t  in 

•  Spoudiouion  kal  philosopblkotaton  genos. 
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intellect  and  learning.  The  diffidence,  then,  with  which 
I  venture  to  dispute  their  authority,  would  be  over- 
whelming, did  I  not  feel,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
that  learning  has  little  to  do  with  the  imagination — ^in- 
tellect with  the  passions — or  age  with  poetry.    *        * 

**  Triflea,  like  straws,  upon  the  surface  flow, 
He  who  would  search  fur  pearls  must  dive  below,** 

are  lines  which  have  done  much  mischief.  As  regards 
the  greater  truths,  men  oftener  err  by  seeking  them  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top ;  the  depth  lies  in  the  huge 
abysses  where  wisdom  is  sought — not  in  the  palpable 
palaces  where  she  is  found.  The  ancienis  were  not 
always  right  in  hiding  the  goddess  in  a  well :  witness 
the  light  which  Bacon  has  thrown  upon  philosophy ; 
witness  the  principles  of  our  divine  faith — that  moral 
mechanism  by  which  the  simplicity  of  a  child  may 
overbalance  the  wisdom  of  a  man. 

We  see  an  instance  of  Coleridge's  liability  to  err,  in  his 
Biographia  Literaria — professedly  his  literary  life  and 
opinions,  but,  in  fact,  a  treatise  dt  omni  acibUi  el  9ut6ti4- 
dmui  aUia.  He  goes  wrong  by  reason  of  his  very  pro- 
fundity, and  of  his  error  we  have  a  natural  type  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  star.  He  who  regards  it  directly 
and  intensely  sees,  it  is  true,  the  star,  but  it  ia  the  star 
without  a  ray — while  he  who  surveys  it  less  inquisi- 
tively is  conscious  of  all  for  which  the  star  i«  useful  to 
us  below — its  brilliancy  and  its  beauty. 

♦  *♦♦♦♦ 

As  to  Wordsworth,  I  have  no  faith  in  him.  That  he 
had,  in  youth,  the  feelings  of  a  poet  I  believe — for  there 
are  glimpses  of  extreme  delicacy  in  his  writings— (and 
delicacy  is  the  poet's  own  kingdom — his  El  Dorado) — 
but  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  better  day  recollect- 
ed ;  and  glimpses,  at  best,  are  little  evidence  of  pre- 
sent poetic  fire — ^we  know  that  a  few  straggling  flowers 
spring  up  daily  in  the  crevices  of  the  glacier. 

He  was  to  blame  in  wearing  away  his  youth  in  con- 
templation with  the  end  of  poetizing  in  his  manhood. 
With  the  increase  of  his  judgment  the  light  which  should 
make  it  apparent  has  faded  away.  His  judgment  conse- 
quently is  too  correct.  This  may  not  be  understood, — 
but  the  old  Goths  of  Germany  would  have  understood 
it,  who  used  to  debate  matters  of  importance  to  their 
State  twice,  once  when  drunk,  and  once  when  sober — 
Bober  that  they  might  not  be  deficient  in  formality — 
drunk  lest  they  should  be  destitute  of  vigor. 

The  long  wordy  discussions  by  which  he  tries  to  rea- 
son us  into  admiration  of  his  poetry,  speak  very  little  in 
his  favor :  they  are  full  of  such  assertions  as  this — (I 
have  opened  one  of  his  volumes  at  random)  "Of  genius 
the  only  proof  is  the  act  of  doing  well  what  is  worthy 
to  be  done,  and  what  was  never  done  before'* — indeed ! 
then  it  follows  that  in  doing  what  is  unworthy  to  be 
done,  or  what  has  been  done  before,  no  genius  can  be 
evinced  :  yet  the  picking  of  pockets  is  an  unworthy 
act,  pockets  have  been  picked  time  immemorial,  and 
Barrington,  the  pick-pocket,  in  point  of  genius,  would 
have  thought  hard  of  a  comparison  with  William  Words- 
worth, the  poet. 

Again— in  estimating  the  merit  of  certain  poems, 

whether  they  be  Ossian's  or  M'Pherson's,  can  surely  be 

of  little  consequence,  yet,  in  order  to  prove  their  worth- 

lessness,  Mr.  W.  has  expended  many  pages  in  the  con- 

«  troversy.    TanUme  trnhnU?  Can  great  minds  descend 


to  such  absurdity  ?  But  worse  still :  that  be  may  bear 
down  every  argument  in  favor  of  these  poems,  be  ui- 
umphantly  drags  forward  a  passage,  in  his  abomination 
of  which  he  expects  the  reader  to  sympathize.  It  is  tbe 
beginning  of  the  epic  poem  "Temon."  **The  blnewafes 
of  Uilin  roil  in  light;  the  green  hills  are  oovered  with 
day;  trees  shake  their  dusky  heads  in  tbe  breeze.'*  And 
this — this  gorgeous,  yet  simple  imagery— where  all  is 
alive  and  panting  with  immortality— this— WilliaiH 
Wordsworth,  the  author  of  Peter  Bell,  has  idtOti  for 
his  contempt  We  shall  see  what  better  he,  in  bis  on 
person,  has  to  offer.    Imprimis : 

**  And  now  she's  at  the  pony's  head, 
And  now  she^s  at  the  pony's  tail, 
On  that  side  now,  and  now  on  this. 
And  almost  stifled  her  with  bliss— 
A  few  sad  tears  does  Betty  shed, 
She  pats  the  pony  where  or  when 
She  knows  not :  happy  Beuy  Foy ! 
O  Johnny !  nerer  oUnd  the  Doctor !" 

Secondly : 

**  The  dew  was  falling  fast,  the— stars  began  to  btiak, 

I  heard  a  voice,  it  said drink,  pretty  creatan,  drink; 

And  looking  o*er  the  hedge,  be— fore  me  1  espied 
A  snow-white  mountain  lamb  with  a— maideo  tt  iti  lide, 
No  other  sheep  were  near,  the  lamb  was  all  alone, 
And  by  a  slender  cord  waa— iether'd  to  a  lume." 

Now  we  have  no  doubt  this  is  all  true;  we  viB  !«• 
licve  it,  indeed  we  will,  Mr.  W.  Is  it  sympathy  for  tie 
sheep  you  wish  to  excite  7  I  love  a  sheep  from  tbe  bot- 
tom of  my  heart. 


But  there  are  occasions,  dear  B ,  there  ii«  oc- 
casions when  even  Wordsworth  is  reasonable.  E^fa 
Stamboul,  it  is  said,  shall  have  an  end,  and  (be  mat 
unlucky  blunders  most  come  to  a  conclusion.  Here  ts 
an  extract  from  his  preface— 

"Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  pha«eo- 
logy  of  modem  writers,  if  they  persist  in  reading  lija 
book  to  a  conclusion  {impo$»Me  !)  will,  no  doubt,  hatB 
to  struggle  with  feelings  of  awkwardness ;  (ha l)»'M') 
they  will  look  round  for  poetry  (ha !  ha !  ha!  ba!)  aod 
will  be  induced  to  inquire  by  what  species  of  couriwy 
these  attempts  have  been  permitted  to  assume  tiai  \ 
title."    Ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !  ha  !  | 

Yet  let  not  Mr.  W.  despair ;  he  hasgiven  immortality 
to  a  wagon,  and  the  bee  Sophocles  has  tnnsmitioi  ic 
eternity  a  sore  toe,  and  dignified  a  tragedy  ^i^  * 
chorus  of  turkeys. 


Of  Coleridge  I  cannot  speak  but  widi  revereoce.  Hb 
towering  intellect !  his  gigantic  power !  He  is  one  Bore 
evidence  of  the  fact  "que  la  plupart  des  sectesonir*- 
son  dans  une  bonne  partie  de  ce  qu*clles  aTaDCtnii  ^^ 
non  pas  en  cc  qu'elles  nienu"  He  has  imprisonca  lui 
own  conceptions  by  the  barrier  he  has  erected  aga^rs^J 
those  of  others.  It  is  lamentable  to  think  t^*^;^'^  * 
mind  should  be  buried  in  metaphysics,  and,  like  u« 
Nyctanthes,  waste  its  perfume  upon  the  night  a.<»ne. 
In  reading  his  poetry  I  tremble— like  one  who  sw^ 
upon  a  volcano,  conscious,  from  the  Tcry  darkness  bunt- 
ing from  the  crater,  of  the  fire  and  the  light  that «« 
weltering  below. 
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What  is  Poetry?— Poetry!  that  Proteus-like  idea, 
with  as  many  appellattona  as  the  nine-titled  Corcyra ! 
Gire  roe,  I  demanded  of  a  scholar  some  time  ago,  give 
me  a  definition  of  poetry  7  "  Tres-volon tiers," — ^and  he 
proceeded  to  his  library,  brought  me  a  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
orerwhelroed  me  with  a  definition.  Shade  of  the  immortal 
Sbkspeare  I  I  imagined  to  myself  the  scowl  of  your 
spiritual  eye  upon  the  profanity  of  that  scurrilous  Ursa 
Major  Think  of  poetry,  dear  B — ^  think  of  poetry,  and 
then  think  of— Dr.  Samuel  Johnson !  Think  of  all  that 
is  airy  and  fairy-like,  and  then  of  all  that  is  hideous  and 
uDwieldy ;  think  of  his  huge  bulk,  the  Elephant !  and 
then— and  then  think  of  the  Tempest — the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream — ^Prospero — Oberon — and  Titania ! 

#  «  ♦  «  * 

A  poem,  in  my  opinion,  is  opposed  to  a  work  of  sci- 
eoce  by  hating,  for  its  immediate  object,  pleasure,  not 
truth;  to  romance,  by  having  for  its  object  an  hidefinUe 
instead  of  a  definUe  pleasure,  being  a  poem  only  so  far 
IS  this  object  is  attained ;  romance  presenting  percep- 
tible images  with  definite,  poetry  with  indefinite  sen- 
saiioos,  to  which  end  music  is  an  easentialf  since  the 
eonipreheosion  of  sweet  sound  is  our  most  indefinite 
conception.  Music^  when  combined  with  a  pleasurable 
idea,  is  poetry;  music  without  the  idea  is  simply  music; 
the  idea  without  the  music  is  prose  from  its  very  defini- 
tiveness. 

What  was  meant  by  the  inTective  against  him  who 
had  DO  music  in  his  soul  ? 

*  *  #  *  # 

To  sum  up  this  long  rigmarole,  I  have,  dear  B , 

vbat  you  no  doubt  perceive,  for  the  metaphysical  poets, 
«  poets,  the  most  sovereign  oontempU  That  they  have 
followers  proves  nothing— 

Ifo  Indian  prince  has  to  his  palaee 

More  roUowora  than  a  thief  to  the  gallows. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE. 

BY  M.  CAREY. 

1.  If  you  be  so  exeeptious  and  pettish,  as  to  question 
«fery  word  you  hear  said  of  you,  you  will  have  few 
friends,  Utile  sense,  and  much  trouble. 

^  Neglect  not  manners  as  if  they  were  of  little  im- 
portance. They  are  frequently  what  the  world  judges 
^  by,  and  by  which  it  decides  for  or  against  us.  A 
man  may  have  virtue,  capacity  and  good  conduct,  and 
yet  by  roughness  be  rendered  insupportable. 

3.  Bcoach  not  odd  opinions  to  such  as  are  not  fit  to 
hear  them.  If  you  do,  you  will  do  them  no  good  by  it, 
perhaps  hurt ;  and  may  very  well  expect  discredit  and 
mischief  to  yourself.  An  ill  placed  paradox,  and  an  ill 
*flncd  jeat  have  ruined  many. 

^  To  have  a  graceful  behavior,  it  is  necessary  to 
^▼e  a  proper  degree  of  confidence ;  and  a  tolerably 
P»d  opioioa  of  yourselC    Bashfulness  is  boyish. 

5.  Think  how  many  times  you  have  been  mistaken 
in  your  opink>ns  in  times  past,  and  let  that  teach  you  in 
fotore  not  to  be  positive  or  obstinate. 


ANTHOLOGIA. 

BY  M.  CAREY. 

1.  On  a  lady  of  sixty  marrying  a  youth  of  seventeen. 

Hard  is  the  fate  of  every  childless  wife. 
The  thoughts  of  barrenness  annoy  her  life. 
Troth,  aged  bride,  by  thee  'twas  wisely  done 
To  choose  a  child  and  husband  both  in  one. 

9.  Composition  of  an  Epigram. 

What  is  an  epigram  ?    A  dwarfish  whole, 
Its  body  brevity  and  wit  its  souL 

S.  Lurking  Love. 

When  lurking  love  in  ambush  lies, 
Under  friendship's  fair  disguise : 
When  he  wears  an  angry  mien, 
Imitating  strife  and  spleen : 
When,  like  sorrow,  he  seduces. 
When,  like  pleasure,  he  amuses : 
Still,  howe'er  the  parts  are  cast, 
It  is  but  lurking  love  at  last. 

4.  The  Fanner's  Creed. 

Let  this  be  held  the  farmer's  creed : 
For  stock  look  out  the  choicest  breed — 
In  peace  and  plenty  let  them  feed — 
Your  land  sow  with  the  best  of  seed — 
Rnclose  and  drain  it  with  all  speed, 
And  you  will  soon  be  rich  indeed. 

5.  On  a  Slanderous  Coquette. 

Hast  thou  not  seen  a  lively  bee, 
Rove  through  the  air,  supremely  free. 
Its  slender  waist,  and  swelling  breast, 
In  nature's  beauteous  colors  drest. 
While  on  its  liule,  pointed  tongue. 
All  Hybla's  luscious  sweets  were  hung: 
Such  Nancy  is— but,  oh  the  thing. 
Wears,  like  the  bee,  a  poisonous  ating. 

8.  On  Content. 

It  is  not  youth  can  give  content, 

Nor  is  it  wealth  can  fee ; 
It  is  a  dower  from  heav'n  sent, 

But  not  to  thee  or  me. 

It  is  not  in  the  monarch's  crown 
Though  he'd  give  millions  for 't — 

It  is  not  in  his  lordship's  frown. 
Nor  waits  on  him  to  court. 

It  is  not  in  a  coach  and  six, 

It  is  not  in  a  garter; 
'Tis  not  in  love  or  politics. 

But  'tis  in  Hodge  the  Carter. 

7.  On  a  Dandy. 

They  say,  my  friend,  that  you  admire 
Yourself  with  all  a  lover's  fire. 
Men  who  possess  what  they  desire 

Like  you,  are  happy  fellows. 
But  you  can  boast  one  pleasure  more. 
While  blest  with  all  that  you  adore, 

That  no  one  will  be  jealous. 
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CRITICAL   NOTICES. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Randrnn  RtctlUeHont  of  the  Home  of  Lords,  from  the 
year  1830  to  1836.  By  the  ouihor  of  "  Random  RecoUee- 
tume  of  the  House  of  Commons,^  PhUadelphia:  Repub- 
Uohed  by  E,  L.  Carey  4*  Ji.  Hart. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  iifteretcing  Tolume,  written 
by  Mr.  Grant,  a  young  Scotch  reporter — a  man  of 
Bound  sense,  acute  observation,  and  great  knowledge 
of  mankind.  Its  manner  is  correct,  fluent,  and  forci- 
ble—occasionally rising  into  a  high  species  of  eloquence. 
It  has  too,  that  rare  merit  in  compositions  of  this  na- 
ture— the  merit  of  strict  impartiality — an  impartiality 
80  rigidly  observed,  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
form,  from  any  thing  comprehended  in  the  book  itself, 
an  estimate  of  the  political  principles  of  the  writer. 

The  work  commences,  in  pursuance  of  the  author*s 
plan  adopted  in  his  book  on  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment,  with  an  account  of  the  interior  of  the  building  in 
which  the  Lords  assembled  prior  to  its  partial  destruc- 
tion by  fire  in  October  1S34.  This  account  is  full  of 
interest  '*  The  present  house,"  says  the  author,  **  is  a 
Bmall,  narrow  apartment.  Last  year  it  was  but  very  im- 
perfectly lighted.  It  is  more  cheerful  now,  owing  to  the 
new  windows  added  to  it  during  the  recess.  It  is  inca- 
pable of  containing  more  than  two  hundred  and  fiAy  of 
their  lordships  with  any  degree  of  comfort.  It  is  right 
to  mention,  however,  that  it  is  but  seldom  a  greater 
number  are  present,  and  it  is  not  often  there  are  so 
many." 

Chapter  II  is  occupied  with  the  forms,  rules,  regula- 
tions, &c  of  the  House,  and  is  also  very  entertaining. 
Among  other  things,  we  have  here  a  denial  of  the  com- 
mon assertion  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  carries  the 
Great  Seal  before  him  when  advancing  to  the  Bar  of 
the  House  to  receive  a  bill  sent  up  by  the  Commons. 
His  Lordship,  we  are  told,  very  gravely,  merely  carries 
before  him  the  bag  in  which  it  is  deposited  when  he 
receives  it  from  the  King,  or  when,  on  his  retirement 
from  office,  he  delivers  it  up  into  his  Majesty's  hands. 
This  beg,  we  are  fartlier  informed,  is  about  twelve 
inches  square,  is  embroidered  with  tassels  of  gold,  silver, 
and  silk,  and  has  his  Majesty's  arms  on  both  sides. 
The  Great  Seal  itself  is  made  of  silver,  and  is  seven 
inches  in  diameter.  We  do  not  understand  the  manner 
in  which  the  Seal  is  said  to  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  attached  to  the  letters  patent.  The  impression  is 
six  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
thick.  On  every  new  accession  we  learn  tliat  a  new 
Seal  is  struck,  and  the  old  one  cut  into  four  pieces  and 
deposited  in  the  Tower.  In  this  chapter  we  have  the 
following  characteristic  anecdote  of  King  William. 
The  empressement  with  which  the  narrator  dwells  upon 
the  wonderful  circumstance  of  the  monarch's  actually 
reading  a  letter  "  without  embarrassment,  or  the  mis- 
take of  a  single  word,"  is  an  amusing  instance  of  the 
mystifying  influence  of  **  the  divine  right"  and  its  ac- 
companiments, upon  the  noddles  of  its  devotees.  The 
idea,  too,  of  the  King's  asking  what  are  the  words  in 
his  own  speech,  is  sufficiently  burlesque. 


Of  his  extreme  good  nature  and  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, he  gave  several  striking  proofs  at  the  opening  cf 
the  present  session.  The  day  was  unusually  glooinjr, 
which,  added  to  an  imperfection  in  his  visual  organs, 
consequent  on  advanced  years,  and  to  die  darkoes  of 
the  present  House  of  Lords,  especially  in  the  place 
where  the  throne  is  situated,  renuered  it  impossibie fer 
him  to  read  the  Royal  Speech  with  facility.  Most  pa- 
tiently and  good-naturedly  did  he  struggle  wiiii  ibe 
task,  often  nesitoting,  sometimes  mistaking,  and  at 
others  correcting  himselfl  On  one  occasion  he  stork 
altogether,  when,  after  two  or  three  ineffectual  tSons 
to  make  out  the  word,  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  dp, 
when  turning  to  Lord  Melbourne,  who  stood  on  k.s 
right  hand,  and  looking  him  most  si^ificantiy  in  ti^e 
fare,  he  said,  in  a  tone  sufficiently  loud  to  be  audible  in 
all  parts  of  the  house,  "  Eh,  what  is  it  ?"  The  mtnjie 
good  nature  and  bluntness  with  which  the  question  v&s 
put,  would  have  reconciled  the  most  inveterate  republi- 
can to  monarchy  in  England,  so  long  as  it  is  embodied 
in  the  person  of  William  tlie Fourth.  Lonj  Mclbourw 
having  whispered  the  obstructing  word,  the  Ring  pro- 
ceeded to  toil  through  the  speech,  but  by  the  time  be 
got  to  about  ^he  middle,  the  Librarian  brought  him  two 
wax  tapers,  on  which  he  suddenly  paused,  and  rai^ng 
his  head,  and  looking  at  the  Lords  and  Cooamons,  be 
addressed  them  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  in  a  per- 
fectly distinct  voice,  and  without  the  least  embarrass- 
ment or  the  mistake  of  a  single  word,  in  these  Unas: 
Jtfy  Lords  and  Gentlemen^ 

I  have  hitherto  not  been  able,  from  want  of  li:hf, 
to  read  this  speech  in  the  wav  its  importance  deserre^; 
but  as  lif^hts  are  now  brought  me,  I  will  read  it  wain 
from  the  commencement,  and  in  a  way  which  I  irosi 
will  command  your  attention. 

He  then  agam,  though  evidently  fatigued  by  ihe  diffi- 
culty of  reading  in  the  first  instance,  began  at  ibe  be- 
gin ring,  and  read  through  the  speech  in  anmnner  wh»cli 
would  have  done  credit  to  any  professor  of  elocuiion. 

What  a  running  satire  on  form  is  the  following ! 

No  noble  Lord  must,  on  any  occasion,  or  under  any 
circumstances,  mention  the  name  or  title  of  any  oi^er 
noble  Lord.  If  he  wishes  to  refer  to  any  paiuoi-ar 
Peer,  he  must  do  so  in  some  such  phrsseologT « tbc 
following:  "The  noble  Duke,  or  the  noble  Manius 
who  has  just  sat  down"—"  the  noble  Eari  at  the  head 
of  his  Majesty's  Government"—"  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord"—"  the  noble  Lord  that  spoke  last"-"  ihe  wble 
Viscount  that  spoke  last  but  one"— "the  noUeBaitm 
that  spoke  last  out  two,"  &c  &c 

What  a  world  we  live  in,  when  such  and  similw 
things  are  related  in  a  volume  such  as  this,  by  a  roan 
of  excellent  sense,  with  a  gravity  becoming  an  owl!  ^ 

Chapter  III  consisUof  "Miscellaneous  Obaerraiicrs.' 
contrasts  the  general  deportment  of  the  House  of  Lwi* 
with  that  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  rejoices  tbai 
the  art  of  cock-crowing  is  yet  lobe  learned  by  thePeei^ 
and  that  their  Lonlshipa  have  as  yet  sflbrdednoeTi. 
dcnce  of  possessing  the  enviable  acquirement  of  bray- 
ing like  a  certain  long-eared  animal,  yelping  like  a  ^^' 
or  mewing  like  the  feline  creation.  It  includes  ai»> 
some  scandalous  accounts  of  the  unconquerable  somco- 
lency  of  a  certain  Ministerial  Duke,  and  a  member rt 
the  Right  Reverend  Berch  of  Bishops. 

Chapter  IV  is  entitled  «  Scene*  m  the  Wpw',"  '"^ 
gives  a  detailed  report  of  two  of  the  most  extraordn*^ 
of  these  scenes— one  occurring  in  April  1S31,  on  o« 
sion  of  the  King's  dissolving  Parliarocnl-the  other  m 
July  1834,  when  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  thought  pre- 
per  to  make  some  alhisions  to  the  "poUtioos  poiw 
deep"  of  Loni  Brougham,  whwh  were  not  exacuy  » 
themindofhisLonlship.    The  rest  of  the  book  isoccu- 
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pied  with  admimble  penonal  sketches  of  most  of  the 
leading  members,  and  is  subdivided  into  LaU  MemUn, 
embracing  Liord  King  and  Lord  Enfield — Duke$qftke 
Tor$  Party,  viz:  Dukes  of  Cumberland,  Wellington, 
Gordon,  Newcastle,  Buckingham,  Northumberland  and 
Bucdeugb — Mm^tdta  </  Uu  Tory  Pariy,  including  the 
Marquises  of  Londonderry,  Wellesley,  and  Salisbury — 
EarU  of  Uu  Tory  Party,  the  Earls  of  Eldoa,  Wicklow, 
Limerick,  Winchelsca,  Roden,  Aberdeen,  Haddington, 
Harrowby,  Rosslyn,  and  Mannsfield — Baron$  of  t^e 
Tory  Pmrty,  Lords  Wynford,  Lyndhurst,  Eltenborough, 
Fitzgerald  and  Vessey,  Ash  burton,  Abinger,  Wharn- 
difie  and  Kenyon — Peers  who  have  Seals  in  the  Cabinet, 
Tiz:  Lord  Melbourne,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Liord 
Holland,  and  Lord  Duncannon— Diil:e«  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  the  Dukes  of  Sussex,  Leinster,  and  Sutherland— 
Marqaiaet  of  the  Liberal  Party,  the  Marquises  of  West- 
minster, CleTeland,  AngIesea,Clanricarde,  and  Conyng- 
ham— £arb  of  the  Liberal  Party,  Earls  Gray,  Durham, 
Radnor,  Camarron,  Mulgrave^  Burlington,  Fife,  and 
Fitzwilliam — Boron*  of  the  Liberal  Party,  Liords  Plun- 
kett.  Brougham,  Denman,Cottenham,Lang8dale,  Hath- 
erton,  and  Teynham — JifeiUral  Peers,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  the  Earl  of  Ripon — and  lastly,  the  Lards 
Sfuninal,  under  which  head  we  have  sketches  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Dublin,  and  the  Bishops 
of  Exeter,  London,  Durham,  and  Hereford.  The  whole 
of  these  sketches  of  penonal  character  are  well  executed 
and  exceedingly  diverting — some,  of  a  still  higher  order 
of  excellence.  The  portrait  of  Lord  Brougham,  in 
especial,  although  somewhat  ezag^rated  in  the  matter 
of  panegyric,  is  Tividly  and  very  forcibly  depicted, 
and  will  be  universally  read  and  admired.  The  book 
eondodes  in  these  words. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  obserratton,  that  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  Lord  Brougham,  no  man  that  has,  of 
Mte  yeara,  been  raised  from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper 
House,  has  made  any  figure  in  the  latter  place.  On  the 
contrary,  they  all  seem  to  be  rapidly  descending,  as 

Sublic  speakers^  into  obscurity.  In  addition  to  Earl 
peneer  and  Lord  Glenelg,  I  may  mention  the  names  of 
Lord  Denman,  Lord  Abinger,  Lord  Ashbum,  Lord 
Uatherton,  &c.  In  fact,  there  is  something  in  the  very 
eonstitution  of  their  Lordships,  as  a  body,  whidi  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  discourage  all  attempts  at  oratorical 
distinction. 


SIGOURNEY'S  LETTERS. 

Letters  to  Young  Ladies,  By  Jtfrs.  L,  H,  Sigoumey. 
Second  Ediium.    Hartford :  Published  by  Wm,  Watson. 

We  have  to  apologize  for  not  sooner  calling  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  these  excellent  Letters  of 
Bdn.  Sigoumey — which  only  to-day  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  with  sufiicient  care  to  form  an 
opinion  of  their  merits.  Our  delay,  however,  is  a  mat- 
ter c€  the  less  importance,  when  we  consider  the  uni- 
▼eraal  notice  and  approbation  of  the  public  at  large. 
In  this  approbatk>n  we  cordially  agree.  The  book  is, 
in  every  respect,  worthy  of  Mrs.  Sigoumey — and  it 
'Would  be  difificult  to  say  more. 

The  Letters  (embraced  in  a  duodedmo  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  pages,)  are  twelve  in  number.  Their 
flobjeets  are,  hnfrovemeni  of  Time'^Doaustie  Emphy- 
tmiais  HeaUkand  Dresa-^Jdamners  andJSceotnplishments 
— Baeki — FrietMdp    Cheerfulnesi — Coiwersation^Bt- 


ncvofene^— Se^Goocmmenl— C/ittftlsr— *ftnd  Motives  to 
Perseverance.  Little  has  been  said  on  any  one  of  these 
subjects  more  fordbly  or  more  beautifully  than  now  by 
Mrs.  Sigoumey — and,  collectively,  as  a  code  of  morals 
and  manner  for  the  gentler  sex,  we  have  seen  nothing 
whatever  which  we  would  more  confidently  place  in  the 
hands  of  any  young  female  friend,  than  this  unassuming 
little  volume,  so  redolent  of  the  pious,  the  graceful,  the 
lofty,  and  the  poetical  mind  from  which  it  issues. 

The  prose  of  Mrs.  Sigoumey  should  not  be  compared, 
in  its  higher  qualities,  with  her  poetry — but  appears  to 
us  essentially  superior  in  its  mtniOue.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  fault  with  the  construction  of  more  than  a 
very  few  passages  in  the  Letters — and  the  general  cor- 
rectness and  vigor  of  the  whole  would  render  any  such 
fault-finding  a  matter  of  hyper^criticism.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  say  whether  this  correctness  be  the  result 
of  labor  or  not — there  are  certainly  no  traces  of  labor. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  volume  is  its  unu- 
sually extensive  drcle  of  illustration,  in  the  way  of  brief 
anecdote,  and  multiplied  reference  to  authorities^illua- 
tration  which,  while  apparently  no  more  than  suflident 
for  the  present  purpose  of  the  writer,  gives  evidence,  to 
any  critical  eye,  of  a  far  wider  general  eradition  than 
that  possessed  by  any  of  our  female  writers,  and  which 
we  were  not  at  all  prepared  to  meet  with  in  one,  only 
known  hitherto  as  the  inspired  poetess  of  Natural  and 
Moral  Beauty. 

Would  our  limits  permit  us  we  would  gladly  copy 
entire  some  one  of  (he  Letters.  As  it  is,  we  must  be 
contented  with  *a  brief  extract,  (on  the  subject  of  Me- 
mory,) evindng  powers  of  rigid  thought  in  the  writer. 
Few  subjects  are  more  entirely  misapprehended  than 
that  of  the  faculty  of  Memory.  For  a  multipUdty  of 
error  on  this  head  Leibnitz  and  Locke  are  responsible. 
That  the  faculty  is  ndther  primitive  nor  independent 
is  susceptible  of  direct  proo£  That  it  exists  in  conjunc- 
tion with  each  primitive  faculty,  and  inseparable  from 
it,  is  a  fact  which  might  be  readily  ascertained  even 
without  the  direct  assistance  of  Phrenology.  The  re- 
marks of  Mrs.  Sigoumey  apply,  only  collaterally,  to 
what  we  say,  but  will  be  appreciated  by  the  metaphy- 
sical student. 

I  am  indined  to  think  Memory  capable  of  indefinite 
improvement  by  a  judidous  and  persevering  regimen. 
Were  you  required  to  analyze  it  to  its  simplest  element, 
you  would  probably  discover  it  to  be  a  habit  infixed 
attention.  Read,  therefore,  what  you  desire  to  remem- 
ber, with  concentrated  and  undivided  attention.  Close 
the  book  and  reflect.  Undigested  food  throws  the  whole 
frame  into  a  ferment.  Were  we  as  well  acquainted 
with  our  intellectual,  as  with  our  physical  structure,  we 
should  see  undigested  knowledge  produdng  equal  dis- 
order in  the  mind. 

To  strengthen  the  Memory,  the  best  course  is  not  to 
commit  paee  after  page  verbtatim,  but  to  give  the  sub- 
stance of  the  author,  correctly  and  dearlv  in  your  own 
language.  Thus  the  understanding  and  memory  are 
exercised  at  the  same  time,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
mind  is  not  so  much  advanced  by  the  undue  prominence 
of  any  one  faculty  as  by  the  true  balance  and  vigorous 
action  of  ott.  Memory  and  understanding  are  also  fast 
friends,  and  the  light  which  one  gains  wiU  be  reflected 
upon  the  other. 

Use  judement  in  selecting  from  the  mass  of  what 
you  read  the  parts  which  it  will  be  useful  or  desirable 
to  remember.  Separate  and  arrange  them,  and  give 
them  in  charge  to  memory,  Tdl  her  it  is  her  duty  to 
keep  them,  and  to  bring  them  forth  when  you  require* 
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8he  has  the  eapacitiea  of  a  faithful  serTant,  and  possibly 
the  dispositions  of  an  idle  one.  Bat  you  have  the  power 
of  enforcing  obedience  and  of  overcoming  her  infirmities. 
At  the  close  of  each  day  let  her  come  before  you,  as 
Ruth  eame  to  Naomi,  and  '  beat  out  that  which  she 
hath  gleaned.'  Let  her  winnow  repeatedly  what  she 
has  brou^it  from  the  field,  and  *  gather  the  wheat  into 
the  gamer*  ere  she  goes  to  repose. 

This  processi  so  far  from  ocing  laborious,  is  one  of 
the  most  delighuTuI  that  can  be  imagined.  To  condense, 
is  perhaps  the  only  difficult  part  of  it;  for  the  casket  of 
Memory,  though  elastic,  has  bounds,  and  if  surcharged 
with  trifieSy  the  weightier  matters  will  find  no  fitting 
placa 

While  Memory  is  in  this  course  of  training,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  read  no  books  whose  contents  are  not 
worth  her  care :  for  if  she  finds  herself  called  only  occa- 
ekmally,  she  may  take  airs  hke  a  froward  child,  and 
not  come  when  she  is  called.  Make  her  feel  it  as  a 
duty  to  stand  with  her  tablet  ready  whenever  you  open 
a  faiook,  and  then  show  her  sufficient  respect,  not  to 
summon  her  to  any  book  unworthy  of  her. 

To  facilitate  the  management  of  Memory,  it  is  well 
to  keep  in  view  that  her  office  is  threefold.  Her  first 
eiTort  is  to  recetse  knowledge ;  her  second  to  retam  it; 
her  last  to  6rtag  it  forth  when  it  is  needed.  The  first 
act  is  solitary,  the  silence  of  fixed  attention.  The  next 
is  also  sacred  to  herself,  and  her  ruling  power,  and  con- 
sists in  frequent,  thorough  examination  of  the  state  and 
order  of  the  things  committed  to  her.  The  third  act  is 
social,  rendering  her  treasures  available  to  the  good  of 
others.  Daily  intercourse  with  a  cultivated  mind  is  the 
best  method  to  rivet,  refine,  and  polish  the  hoarded  gems 
of  knowledge.  Conversation  with  intelligent  men  is 
eminently  serviceable.  For,  after  all  our  exultation  on 
the  advancing  state  of  female  education,  with  the  other 
eex,  will  be  found  the  wealth  of  classical  knowledge, 
and  profound  wisdom.  If  you  have  a  parent,  or  older 
friena,  who  will,  at  the  close  of  each  day,  listen  kindly 
to  what  you  have  read,  and  help  to  fix  in  your  memory 
the  portions  most  worthy  of  regard,  count  it  a  privilege 
of  no  common  value,  and  embrace  it  with  sincere  grati- 
tude. 

We  heartily  recommend  these  Letters  (which  the 
name  of  their  author  will  more  especially  recohfimend,) 
to  the  attention  of  our  female  acquaintances.  They 
may  be  procured,  in  Richmond,  at  the  bookstore  of 
Messrs.  Yale  and  Wyatt. 


THE  DOCTOR. 

The  Zheiar,  ^.  ^ew  York:  RejmhHthed  by  Harper 
mud  Brothers. 

The  Doctor  has  excited  great  attention  in  America 
as  well  as  in  England,  and  has  given  rise  to  every  va- 
riety of  conjecture  and  opinion,  not  only  concerning  the 
author's  individuality,  but  in  relation  to  the  meaning, 
purpose,  and  character  of  the  book  itself.  It  is  now 
eaid  to  be  the  work  of  one  author— now  of  two,  three, 
four,  five — as  far  even  as  nine  or  ten.  These  writers 
are  sometimes  thought  to  have  composed  the  Doctor 
conjointly — sometimes  to  have  written  each  a  portion. 
These  individual  portions  have  even  been  pointed  out 
by  the  supremely  acute,  and  the  names  of  their  respec- 
tive fathers  assigned.  Supposed  discrepancies  of  taste 
and  manner,  together  with  the  prodigal  introduction  of 
mottoes,  and  other  scraps  of  erudition  (apparently  be- 
yond the  compass  of  a  single  individual's  reading)  have 
given  rise  to  this  idea  of  a  multiplicity  of  writers — 
among  whom  are  mentioned  in  turn  all  the  most  witty, 
all  the  most  eccentric,  and  especially  all  the  most  learn- 


ed of  Great  Britain.  Again — ^in  regard  to  the  naiure 
of  the  book.  It  has  been  called  an  imitation  of  Sterne— 
an  august  and  most  profound  exemplification,  under  tiie 
garb  of  eccentricity,  of  some  all-important  moral  law— 
a  true,  under  guise  of  a  fictitious,  biography—a  simple 
jeu  d'esprit — a  mad  farrago  by  a  Bedlamite— and  a 
great  multiplicity  of  other  equally  fine  names  and  hard. 
Undoubtedly,  the  best  method  of  arriving  at  a  decision 
in  relation  to  a  work  of  this  nature,  is  to  read  it  through 
with  attention,  and  thus  see  what  can  be  made  of  iL 
We  have  done  so,  and  can  make  nothing  of  it,  and  are 
therefore  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  Doctor  is  precisely- 
nothing.  We  mean  to  say  that  it  is  nothing  better  than 
a  hoax. 

That  any  serious  truth  is  meant  to  be  inculcated  by 
a  tissue  of  bizarre  and  disjointed  rhapsodies,  whose  ;e- 
nerat  meaning  no  person  can  fathom,  is  a  notion  altoge- 
ther untenable,  unless  we  suppose  the  author  a  madman. 
But  there  are  none  of  the  proper  evidences  of  madoesi 
in  the  book — ^while  of  mere  banter  there  are  instanoei 
innumerable.  One  half,  at  least,  of  the  entire  publica- 
tion is  taken  up  with  palpable  quizzes,  reaaooings  in  a 
circle,  sentences,  like  the  nonsense  verses  of  DuBarias, 
evidently  framed  to  mean  nothing,  while  wearing  an 
air  of  profound  thought,  and  grotesque  speculationi  in 
regard  to  the  probable  excitement  to  be  created  by  the 
book. 

It  appears  to  have  been  written  with  the  sole  viev 
(or  nearly  with  the  sole  view)  bf  exciting  inquiry 
and  comment.  That  this  object  should  be  fully  accom- 
plished cannot  be  thought  very  wondeifol,  when  ve 
consider  the  excessive  trouble  taken  to  accomplish  it, 
by  vivid  and  powerful  intellecL  That  the  Dodtr  is 
the  offipring  of  such  intellect,  is  proved  sufficiently  by 
many  passages  of  the  book,  where  the  writer  appeanto 
have  been  led  off  from  his  main  design.  That  it  is  writ- 
ten by  more  than  one  man  should  not  be  deduced  either 
from  the  apparent  immensity  of  its  erudition,  or  from  dis- 
crepancies of  style.  That  man  is  a  desperate  manner- 
ist who  cannot  vary  his  style  ad  tn/EatCvm;  and  although 
the  book  may  have  been  written  by  a  number  of  learned 
bibliophagi,  still  there  is,  we  think,  nothing  to  be  found 
in  the  book  itself  at  variance  with  the  possibility  of  its 
being  written  by  any  one  individual  of  even  mediocre 
reading.  Elnidition  is  only  certainly  known  in  its  total 
results.  The  mere  grouping  together  of  mottoes  from 
the  greatest  multiplicity  of  the  ntrest  works,  or  eren 
the  apparently  natural  inweaving  into  any  composition, 
of  the  sentiments  and  manner  of  these  works,  arc  at- 
tainments within  the  reach  of  any  well-  informed,  inge- 
nious and  industrious  man  having  access  to  the  great 
libraries  of  London.  Moreover,  while  a  single  indivi- 
dual possessing  these  requisites  and  opportunities, might 
through  a  rabid  desire  of  creolmg  a  fefisaM0n,lisTe  writ- 
ten, with  some  trouble,  the  Doctor,  it  is  by  no  roeani 
easy  to  imagine  that  a  plurality  of  sensible  persons  could 
be  found  willing  to  embark  in  such  absurdity  from  a  si- 
milar, or  indeed  from  any  imaginable  inducement 

The  present  edition  of  the  Hsrpers  consists  of  l^o 
volumes  in  one.  Volume  one  commences  with  a  Prtbtdt 
of  Mottoes  occupying  two  pages.  Then  follows  a  ?«<• 
ffcnpl— then  a  TabU  of  Gonicfiis  to  thejirst  tUttme,  occu- 
pying eighteen  pages.  Volume  two  has  a  similar  iVeW< 
<tf  Mottoes  and  Table  ^  ContenU.  The  whole  is  subdi- 
vkled  into  Chapten  Ante-Initial,  Initial  and  Post-Ioi- 
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tial,  with  Inter-Chaptera.  The  pages  have  now  and 
then  a  typographical  queerUy — a  monogram,  a  scrap  of 
grotesque  music,  old  English,  &c  Some  charactera  of 
this  latter  kind  are  printed  with  colored  ink  in  the 
British  edition,  which  is  gotten  up  with  great  care.  All 
these  oddities  are  in  the  manner  of  Sterne,  and  some 
of  them  are  exceedingly  well  conceived.  The  work 
pfofesses  to  be  a  Life  of  one  Doctor  Daniel  Dove  and 
his  horse  Nobs — bat  we  should  put  no  very  great 
faith  in  this  biography.  On  the  back  of  the  book 
is  a  monogram — which  appeara  again  once  or  twice  in 
the  text,  and  whose  solution  is  a  fertile  source  of  trouble 
with  ail  readers.  This  monogram  is  a  triangular  pyra- 
mid ;  and  as,  in  geometry,  the  solidity  of  every  polye- 
dral  body  may  be  computed  by  dividing  the  body  into 
pyramids,  the  pyramid  is  thus  considered  as  the  base 
or  essence  of  every  polyedron.  The  author  then,  after 
his  own  fashion,  may  mean  to  imply  that  his  book  is 
the  basis  of  all  solidity  or  wisdom — or  perhaps,  since 
the  polyedron  is  not  only  a  solid,  but  a  solid  terminated 
by  piane  faces,  that  the  Doeicr  is  the  very  essence  of  all 
that  spurious  wisdom  which  will  terminate  in  just  noth- 
ing at  all — in  a  hoax,  and  a  consequent  multiplicity  of 
Uank  visages.  The  wit  and  humor  of  the  Doctor  have 
seUom  been  equalled.  We  cannot  think  Southey  wrote 
it,  but  have  no  idea  who  did, 

RAUMER'S  ENGLAND. 

England  in  1835.  Being  a  Series  of  Letters  written  to 
Friends  in  Germany^  during  a  Residence  in  London  and 
Excursians  into  the  Provinees,  By  Frederick  Von  Rau- 
mer.  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  Au- 
thor of  the  ** History  of  the  Hohenstauftn,*'  qfthe  "History 
of  Europe  from  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, ^^  of  **Il' 
inairations  of  the  History  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries,**  ^.  4^.  Translated  from  the  German,  hy 
Sarah  Jtustin  and  H,  £.  Lloyd,  Philadelphia:  Carey, 
Lea  and  Blanchard, 

This  work  will  form  an  aera  in  the  reading  annals  of 
the  more  contemplative  portion  of  Americans — while  its 
peculiar  merits  will  be  overlooked  by  the  multitude. 
The  broad  and  solid  basis  of  its  superstructure— ^ihe 
scrupulous  accuracy  of  its  data — the  disdain  of  mere 
logic  in  its  deductions— the  generaUxing,  calm,  compre- 
hensive— in  a  word,  the  German  character  of  its  philo- 
sophy, will  insure  it  an  enthusiastic  welcome  among 
all  the  nobler  spirits  of  our  land.  What  though  its 
general  tenor  be  Opposed  at  least  apparently  to  many 
of  our  long  cherished  opinions  and  deeply-rooted  preju- 
dices ?  Shall  we  less  welcome  the  truth,  or  glory  in 
its  advancement  because  of  its  laying  bare  our  own 
individual  errors  7  But  the  England  of  Von  Raumer 
will  be  sadly  and  wickedly  misconceived  if  it  be  really 
conceived  as  militating  against  a  Republicanism  here, 
which  it  opposes  with  absolute  justice,  in  Great  Britain, 
and  Prussia.  It  will  be  sadly  misconceived  if  it  be 
regarded  as  embracing  one  single  sentence  with  which 
the  most  bigoted  lover  of  abstract  Democracy  can  have 
occasion  to  find  fault.  At  the  same  lime  we  cannot 
help  believing  that  it  will,  in  some  measure,  be  cflfectual 
in  diverting  the  minds  of  our  countrymen,  and  of  all 
who  read  it,  from  that  perpetual  and  unhealthy  excite- 
ment about  the  forms  and  machinery  of  governmental 
action  which  have  within  the  last  half  century  so  ab- 


sorbed their  attention  as  to  exclude  in  a  strange  degree 
all  care  of  the  proper  results  of  good  government — the 
happiness  of  a  people — improvement  in  the  condition 
of  mankind — practicable  under  a  thousand  forms — and 
without  which  all  forms  are  valueless  and  shadowy 
phantoms.  It  will  serve  also  as  an  auxiliary  in  con- 
vincing mankind  that  the  origin  of  the  principal  social 
evils  of  any  given  land  are  not  to  be  found  (except  in  a 
much  less  degree  than  we  usually  suppose)  either  in 
republicanism  or  monarchy  or  any  especial  method  of 
government — that  we  must  look  for  the  source  of  our 
greatest  defects  in  a  variety  of  causes  totally  distinct 
from  any  such  action — in  a  love  of  gain,  for  example, 
whose  direct  tendency  to  social  evil  was  vividly  shown 
in  an  essay  on  Jkneriam  Social  Elevation  lately  pub- 
lished in  the  ''Messenger."  In  a  word,  let  this  book  of 
Von  Raumer's  be  read  with  attention,  as  a  study,  and 
as  a  wholCn  If  this  thing  be  done — which  is  but  too  seN 
dom  done  (here  at  least)  in  regard  to  works  of  a  like 
character  and  cast — and  we  will  answerfor  the  result — 
as  far  as  that  result  depends  upon  the  deliberate  and 
unprejudiced  declaration  of  any  well-educated  man. 
We  agree  cordially  with  ^e  opinion  expressed  by 
Mrs.  Austin  in  her  Preface  to  this  American  imprint. 
The  book  is  the  most  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of 
knowledge  about  England  and  her  institutions  which 
America  has  ever  received  or  which,  in  the  ordinary 
couree  of  things  she  is  likely  to  receive. 

Of  Professor  Von  Raumer  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
for  us  to  speak — yet  a  few  words  may  not  be  amiss. 
He  is  a  man  of  unquestionable  and  lofty  integrity — ^the 
most  highly  esteemed  living  historian^second  to  none, 
living  or  dead,  in  all  the  high  essentials  of  the  historio- 
grapher— profoundly  versed  in  moral  and  political  sci- 
ence— and  withal,  a  lover,  and  a  connoisseur  of  art,  and 
fully  aware  of  its  vast  importance  in  actuating  man- 
kind, individually,  and  nationally.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  and  Councillor  of 
the  Court  Theatre  in  which  he  labora  to  keep  up  the 
moral  influence  of  that  establishment  as  a  school  of 
art.  He  has  constantly  opposed  absolutism  in  every 
form — especially  the  absolutism  of  exclusive  political 
creeds.  "If,»*  says  the  Conversations  Lexicon,  "the 
much  talked  of  juste  milieu  consists  in  endless  tacking 
between  two  opposite  principles,  Raumer  belongs  rather 
to  one  of  the  extremes  than  to  that.  But  if  the  expres- 
sion is  taken  to  denote  that  free  and  neutral  ground  on 
which  a  man,  resting  upon  the  basis  of  justice,  and  un- 
trammelled by  party  views,  combats  for  truth  proved 
by  experience,  careless  whether  his  blows  fall  to  the 
right  or  the  left — then  Raumer  unquestionably  belongs 
to  the  juste  milieu."  He  has  written  the  History  of  the 
Hohenstatfen  and  their  Time — a  history  richer  than  the 
richest  romance — a  work  On  Me  Prussian  J\Sunicipal 
Systetn — a  work  On  the  Historical  Development  of  the 
J^otions  of  Law  and  Government — Letters  from  Paris 
in  1830,  a  series  of  papers  printed  precisely  as  they 
were  written  to  his  family,  and  evincing  a  spirit 
of  foresight  nearly  amounting  to  prophecy — so  accu- 
rately were  his  predictions  fulfilled — Letters  from  Paris 
in  Illustration  of  the  History  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries — a  History  of  Europe  from  the  End  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  in  six  volumes^  of  which  one  is  yet 
to  be  published — a  History  of  the  Downfall  i(f  Poland-^ 
in  which  although  employed  and  paid  by  his  govern- 
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ment  be  did  not  hesitata  to  aecuie  that  government  of 
injustice-^iSw  JMalogutt  on  War  and  Commtret  The 
BritUh  Sfftttm  of  TaxatUm—The  OrationM  of  JEtekines 
and  Detnuthem*  for  the  Crown-^CCI  Emendationa  od 
Tohuloi  GeneologUaa  Arobmn  el  TWcerwm— JUantfaf  of 
Retnarkohk  Pattagtt  from  ihe  LoHn  HUioriono  of  the 
Middle  Agtt — Joumty  to  Vefdee—'Leeturet  on  Jineieni 
History — and  some  other  works  of  which  we  have  no 
account.  The  present  Letters  are  printed  just  as  the 
author  wrote  them  from  day  to  day.  We  are  even 
assured  that  some  mistakes  have  been  suffered  to  stand 
irith  a  view  of  showing  how  first  impresaions  were 
gradually  modified. 

Mrs,  Austin,  the  translator,  however,  has  taken  some 
liberties  in  the  way  of  omission,  which  cannot  easily  be 
justified.  Some  animadversions  on  her  friend  Bentham 
are  stricken  out  without  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing. 
We  learn  this  as  well  by  her  own  acknowledgment  as 
by  ominous  breaks  in  particular  passages  concerning 
the  great  Utilitarian.  The  latter  portion  of  the  book 
is  translated  by  H.  E.  Lloyd. 

The  plan  of  Von  Raumer's  work  embraces,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  a  great  variety  of  themes — the  politi- 
cal topics  of  the  day  and  of  all  time — the  present  state 
and  future  prospects  of  England — comparative  views 
of  that  country,  France,  and  Prussia— descriptions  of 
scenery  about  London,  localities,  architecture,  &c — 
social  condition  of  the  people — society  in  high  life — and 
frequent  disquisitions  on  the  state  of  art  and  musical  sci- 
ence. We  will  proceed,  without  observing  any  precise 
order,  to  speak  of  some  portions  which  particularly  in- 
terested us.  The  book,  however,  to  be  properly  appre- 
ciated, should  be  read  and  thoroughly  studied. 

It  appears  that  although  Raumer  was  received  with 
the  greatest  kindness  by  nearly  all  the  leading  men  of 
all  parties  in  Great  Brilain,  he  was  treated  with  ne- 
glect if  not  with  rudeneas  by  Jjord  Brougham,  who  re- 
mained obstinately  deaf  to  att  overiutes  at  an  intro- 
duction. It  does  not  appeal  from  the  course  and  tenor 
of  these  LeUtrs  that  the  harshness  with  which  the  tra- 
veller so  frequently  speaks  of  his  Lordship,  had  its 
origin  in  this  rude  treaimenL  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  rude  treatlhent  had  its  source  in  the  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Brougham,,  that  Raumer  could  eipose 
many  of  his  falsities  in  rektion  to  municipal  law  and 
some  other  matters  concerning  Fxnssia.  His  Lordship's 
Report  on  the  State  ^  EdueaHon  h  especially  the  theme 
of  frequent  censure. 

The  person  (says  our  author)  who  judges  the  Prus- 
sian institutions  most  dogmatically  is  Lord  Brojgham. 
He  says  "  It  may  matier  little  what  sentiments  are  in- 
culcated on  all  Prussian  children  by  their  military  chiefs; 
but  it  would  be  something  new  m  this  country  syste- 
matically to  teach  ajl  children,  from  six  to  fourteen 
years  or  age,  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance,  the  absolute  excellence  of  its  institu- 
tions, and  the  wickedness  and  iniquity  of  every  effort 
to  improve  them."  If  the  noble  lord,  in  the  excitement 
of  debate,  and  the  flow  of  his  eloquence,  let  such  notions 
and  words  escape  him,  we  cannot  wonder;  but  that, 
when  called  on  by  a  parliamentary  committee  to  give  a 
dispassionate,  true  testimony,  he  should  have  uttered 
things  so  entirely  false,  nay,  so  utterly  absurd,  cannot 
in  any  way  be  justified,  or  even  excused.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  compassionately  intimates  that  our  school-childrfen 
are  tormented  by  theologians,  and  Brougham  places 
them  under  the  rod  and  cane  of  the  corporal.  That 
our  military  arrangements  are  a  school  of  freedom,  and 


for  freedom,  and  the  very  antipodes  of  the  Eocliih  re* 
cruiting  and  flogging  system,  may,  perhaps,  be  more 
unintelligible  to  an  Englishman,  than  all  the  tbeological 
and  scientific  curiosities  of  Oxford  to  a  Genmin.   Bot 
what  have  military  arrangements  to  do  with  our  schools? 
If  Lord  Brougham  has  read  any  thing  but  the  title-page 
of  Cousin^s  work,  he  may  and  must  know  that  all  be 
said  about  the  Prussian  schools  was  entirely  visioo&ry, 
and  could  only  serve  to  mislead  those  who  betiered 
him.    The  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  sod  nofrit- 
sistance,  so  long  upheld  by  certain  parlies  in  Engl&nd, 
is  not  known  in  our  schools  even  by  name;  and  ifanv 
Professor  at  Oxford  should  venture  to  speak  of  cbttrco 
and  state  as,  thank  heaven,  any  Prussian  Profenor  ii 
at  liberty  to  do,  it  would  certainly  be  said— the  heretic 
brought  church  and  state  into  danger.    In  our  icboois 
and  universities  we  know  of  no  theological  intolenoce, 
no  exclusion  of  Dissenters,  no  idolatry  of  what  eziiti 
for  the  moment,  no  forced  subseriptions;  yet  we  are 
not  by  this  alienated  from  Chriatianiiy,  but  boM  Hut  to 
the  imperishable  diamond  of  the  Gospel  without  con- 
verting it  into  an  amulet  with  thirty-nine  points.  Id 
Prussia,  then,  it  would  seem  the  wickedness  and  ioi- 
piely  of  every  attempt  to  improve  civil  institutions  is 
systematically  enforced !    In  Prussia,  which,  without 
any  boasting  of  journals  and  newspapers,  silently  ef> 
fected  the  greatest  reforms,  and  rose  from  a  state  of 
abject  degradation,  like  a  pbeeiiix  firom  its  ashes--the 
aversion  and  opposition  between  citizens  and  toldien 
is  abolished  ;  tne  system  of  the  defence  of  the  country 
is  easy,  yet  general  and  powerful ;  the  regulationi  of 
commerce  and  of  duties  of  custom  freer  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe  j  the  peasants  are  converted  into 
land-owners;  a  municipal  system  introduced tweoiy* 
seven  years  ago,  which  England  is  now  copying;  sm 
schools  and  universities  placed  on  so  firm  a  best  that 
the  calumnies  of  Lord  Brougham  can  only  recoil  oo  bii 
own  head.    From  the  descriptions  of  what  is  called  the 
Prussian  compulsory  system,  one  wouM  be  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  children  were  coupled  toother  like 
hounds,  and  driven  every  morning  with  blows  to  be 
trained!     Should  a  parent  be  so  wicked  as  not  to  fire 
his  children  any  education,  and  purposely  keep  thfm 
from  school  and  church,  the  lawiustly  gives  the  magis- 
trates a  right  of  guardianshijx  This  reonote  threat  n«T 
hove  had  a  salutary  effect  in  individual  cases, bull 
have  never  heard  of  the  actual  application  of  ouiwani 
compulsion — obtorto  eoUo.    Morality,  sense  of  honor, 
general  custom,  conviction  of  the  great  advantage  of 
a  careful  education,  suffice  among  us  to  excite  all  parenu 
voluntarily  to  send  their  children  to  schooL    Id  perfect 
accordance  with  our  school  laws  it  is  considered  «s 
equally  sinful  to  withhold  nourishment  from  their  minds 
as  from  their  bodies.    If  we  duly  appreciate  the  spirit 
of  the  laws,  cavils  about  the  letter  (all  away ;  bat  eren 
the  letter  has  had  a  wholesome  influence,  and  without 
tlie  application  of  corporal  restraint,  in  promoting  the 
intellectual  emancipation  of  the  people. 

Our  author's  letter  on  the  Finanees  of  Great  Britain 
will  be  read  with  surprise  and  doubt  by  many,  but  with 
respect  by  all.  He  commences  with  an  analysis  of 
finance  in  general,  and  with  a  brief  survey  of  nany 
financial  distresses  which  are  as  old  as  history  itseiC 
His  remarks  on  the  absence  of  all  finance  in  the  middle 
ages  will  arrest  attention.  In  these  dajrs  men  had  no 
money,  and  yet  did  more  than  in  modem  times— ih«y 
effected  every  thing,  and  we  can  eflfect  nothing,  without 
the  circulation  of  ilie  •*  golden  blood."  Every  indiri- 
dual  in  those  days,  garnered,  says  Raumer,  without  (he 
medium  of  money,  what  be  wanted;  and  the  whole 
was  entirely  kept  together  by  ideas.  It  is  only  since 
Machiavelli — since  the  power  of  the  middle  ages  was 
lost  in  the  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  systems,  that  we 
liave  had  to  seek  a  new  public  law,  and  s  sdence  of 
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In  regard  to  England,  our  author  runs  through 
•11  the  meet  imporunt  epochs  of  its  monied  concerns, 
and  shows  efiectaaWy  that  she  has  no  reason  to  tremble 
at  present.    He  alludes  to  what  is  called  the  enormous 
burden  of  her  taxes,  and  of  her  debt — whose  interest 
is  more  than  dO,000,0(MM.  per  annum— far  more  than 
half  of  its  reTenoe,  and  more  than  four  years  revenue  of 
the  whole  Prussian  monarchy !   He  admits,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  England  roust  sink  under  this  intol- 
erable pressure,  and  become  bankrupt — but  the  public 
debt  and  its  interest,  he  says,  would  then  at  once  be 
annihilated.  To  the  assertion  that  this  remedy  is  worse 
than  the  disease,  and  would  produce  a  degree  of  dis- 
tress much  exceeding  what  is  now  complained  of,  he 
replies,  that  such  an  assertion  is  a  direct  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  expenditure  of  the  enormous  interest 
aboTe-menticned  is  salutary.    He  proceeds  with  the 
affirmation  that  all  the  public  debts  being  the  property 
of  indiTiduals,   there  are  cases  in  which  this  private 
pruperty  cmnot  remain  inviolaie  vriikout  $acryieing  the 
wkaU — and  in  this  way,  a  reduction  or  annihilation 
of  the  debt  must  take  place.  He  refers,  for  illustration, 
to  the  Redemjiiion  Bond*  of  Vienna,  and  to  Solon's  5et- 
aoekikeiOf  and  says,  titere  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  England  would  as  well  survive  such  abrupt  annihi- 
lation of  her  national  debt  as  many  other  states  have 
done — among  whom  are  Athens,  Rome,  France,  and 
Austria.    He  remarks,  that  Englishmen  may  as  well 
rejoice  that  the  country  has  such  immense  capital,  as 
lament  that  it  is  burihened  with  so  many  debts — ^for 
every  dtht  is  ikere  a  eapitaL    If  these  debts  were  of  so 
little  value  that  the  price  of  stock  indicated  the  loss, 
instead  of  the  profit — ^if  the  interest  could  only  be  paid 
by  new  loans — ^if  the  debts  were  due  to  fund-holders 
out  of  the  country  f  England  would  be  in  a  desperate  con- 
dition in  the  event  of  bankruptcy.    But,  he  observes, 
if  all  the  natioual  debt  were  abolished,  there  would,  in 
lact,  as  regarded  the  whole  national  wealth,  be  no  change 
whatever.    The  stockholders  would  lose,  of  course,  a 
revenue  of  30,000,000/.;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  taxes 
might  be  abolished  to  the  same  amount.    Individuals 
would  be  ruined — the  nation  not  at  all.    He  shows 
clearly,  however,  by  statements  officially  certified  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  England  has  very  little  need  of 
apprehending  a  national  bankruptcy — and  that  since 
Id  16  she  has  reduced  the  principal  of  her  debt  by  no 
less  than  $616,000,000.    Certainly  no  state  in  Europe 
can  boast  of  a  similar  progress. 

Von  Raumer  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the  miseries 
of  Ireland. 

When  I  recollect  (says  he,  after  some  distressing 
narrations,)  the  well-fed  rogues  in  the  English  prisons, 
I  admire,  notwithstanding  the  very  natural  increase  of 
Irish  criminals,  the  power  of  moraiity—I  wonder  that 
the  whole  nation  does  not  go  over  and  stesi,  in  order  to 
enjoy  a  new  and  happier  existence.  And  then  the 
En^ish  boast  of  the  good  treatment  of  their  country- 
men, while  the  innocent  Irish  are  obliged  to  live  worse 
than  their  cattle.  In  Parliament  they  talk  for  years 
tocTPther  whether  it  is  necessary  and  becoming  to  leave 
^100,000  annually  in  the  hands  of  the  pastors  of  526 
Protestants,  or  $10,759  to  the  pastors  of  3  Protestants, 
'while  there  are  thousands  here  who  scarcely  know  they 
have  a  soul,  and  know  nothing  of  their  body,  except 
that  it  sufifers  hunger,  thirst  and  eold.  Which  of  these 
acres  is  the  dark  and  barbarous^-tbe  Ibrmer,  when  men- 
dioatnt  monks  distributed  their  goods  to  the  poor,  and. 


in  their  way,  gave  them  the  most  rational  comfort;  or 
the  latter,  when  rich  (or  bankrupt)  aristocrats  can  see 
the  weal  of  the  church  and  o{  religion,  (or  of  their 
relations)  onlv  in  retaining  possession  of  that  which 
was  taken  and  obtained  by  violence  ?  All  the  blame  is 
thrown  on  agitators,  and  discontent  produced  by  artifi- 
cial means.  What  absurdity !  Every  falling  hut  causes 
agitation,  and  every  tattered  pair  of  breeches  a  tana 
eubUe,  Since  I  have  seen  Ireland,  I  admire  the  patience 
and  moderation  of  the  people,  that  they  do  not  (what 
would  be  more  excusable  in  them  than  in  distinguished 
revolutionists,  authors,  journalists,  Benthamites,  bap- 
tized and  unbaipuzed  Jews,)  drive  out  the  devil  through 
Beelzebub,  the  Prince  of  the  Devils.  ...  •  ;  I 
endeavored  to  discover  the  original  race  of  the  ancient 
Irish,  and  the  beauty  of  the  women.  But  how  could  I 
venture  to  ^ive  an  opinion  7  Take  the  loveliest  of  tha 
English  maidens  from  the  saloons  of  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire or  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne — carry  her,  not 
lor  life,  but  for  one  snort  season,  into  en  Irish  hovel—* 
feed  her  on  water  and  potatoes,  clothe  her  in  rags,  ex- 
pose her  blooming  cheek  and  alabaster  neck  to  the 
scorching  beams  of  the  sun,  and  the  drenchine  torrents 
of  rain — let  her  wade  with  naked  feet  through  marshy 
bogs — with  her  delicate  hands  pick  up  the  dung  that 
lies  in  the  road,  and  carefully  stow  it  by  the  side  of  her 
mud  resting-place— give  her  a  hog  to  share  this  with 
her;  to  all  this,  add  no  consolatory  remembrance  of 
the  past,  no  cheering  hope  of  the  future — nothing  but 
misery — a  misery  which  olunts  and  stupifies  the  mind— 
a  misery  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future — would 
the  traveller,  should  this  image  of  wo  crawl  from  out  of 
her  muddy  hovel,  and  imploringly  extend  her  shrivelled 
hand,  recognize  the  noble  maiden  whom  a  few  short 
weeks  before  he  admired  as  the  model  of  Enelish 
beauty  7  .  .  .  .  And  yet  the  children,  with  tneir 
black  hair  and  dark  eyes,  so  gay  and  playful  in  their 
tatters — created  in  the  image  of  God — are  in  a  few 
years,  by  the  fault  of  man  and  the  government,  so  worn 
out,  without  advantage  to  themselves  or  others,  that  the 
very  beasts  of  the  field  might  look  down  on  them  with 

scorn Is  what  I  have  said  exaggerated,  or 

perhaps,  merely  an  unseasonable  and  indecorous  fic- 
tion 7  or  should  I  have,  suppressed  it,  because  it  may 
ofiTend  certain  parties  7  What  have  I  to  do  with  0*Con- 
nell  and  his  opponents  7  I  have  nothing  either  to  hope 
or  to  fear  from  any  of  them  j  birt  to  declare  what  I 
saw,  thought,  and  felt,  is  my  privilege  and  my  duty. 
DiscUe  justitiamf  numUi,  tt  non  temnere  divot ! 

Our  author  speaks  of  the  dissolution  o^the  Union 
as  of  a  meairare  which  would  and  should  naturally  be 
opposed  by  any  person  who  has  never  seen  Ireland, 
and  who  considers  the  case  merely  in  a  general  and 
theoretical  point  of  view — but  allows  that  he  can 
easily  conceive  how  well-disposed  persons  may  rely 
on  this  alternative  as  the  most  efficient  remedy.  He 
does  not,  however,  approve  of  the  demand — although 
he  goes  even  farther  than  0*Connell.  His  propositions 
are  nearly  as  follows :  First,  that  provisions  should  be 
equally  made  for  the  schools  and  churcheis  of  the  Pr<K 
testants  and  Catholics, outof  the  church  property  already 
existing  or  to  be  created.  Secondly,  that  the  tithes  should 
be  abolished — ^that  is,  as  a  mode  of  taxation — not  the 
tax  itself.  It  is  observed,  that  to  deprive  the  church  of  its 
due,  and  to  make  a  present  of  it,  without  any  reason, 
to  the  landlord,  would  not  only  be  an  act  of  injustice, 
but  would  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  poor  tenants, 
since  the  clergyman  has  not  so  many  means  to  distrain 
the  cattle  as  the  temporal  landlord,  and  generally  is  less 
willing  toen>ploy  them.  Thirdly,  that  poor  laws  should 
be  introduced,  taking  care  to  avoid. their  abuses.  This 
idea  is  in  opposition  to  that  of  (X^onnell,  who  dreads 
the  misapplication  of  the  laws  as  in  England.    Von 
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Raumer  acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  introducing  them, 
but  insists  upon  the  necessity.  The  difficulty  proceeds 
from  the  want  of  a  wealthy  middling  class  in  the  coun- 
try— the  true  basis  of  all  finance.  To  obviate  this 
want,  he  insists — Fourthly,  upon  a  law  respecting  ab- 
Ecnices.  He  denies  the  injustice  of  such  law,  and 
rejects  as  ftilse  that  notion  of  private  property  which 
would  impose  on  the  land  owner  no  duties,  while  it 
gives  him  uncoiidiiional  rights.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, propose  compelling  the  absentees  to  return 
home,  but  to  pay  more  to  the  poor-tax  than  those 
who  arc  prescrit.  "Is  this  impossible?"  he  asks — 
"  have  not  the  CiUholics  borne  for  centuries  higher 
taxes  than  the  Protestants  ?  This  was  possible,  toithout 
reason  ;  and  therefore  tiie  other  would  be  very  possible, 
\mth  ^ood  reason,**  He  suj^gests — Fifthly,  the  complete 
abolition  of  the  system  of  tenants  at  will,  and  the  con- 
version of  all  these  tenants  at-will  into  proprietors. 
"  On  reading  this,"  he  says,  *'  the  Tories  will  throw  my 
book  into  the  fire,  and  even  tlie  Whigs  will  be  mute 
with  astonishment.  The  whole  battery  of  pillage,  jaco- 
binism, and  dissolution  of  civil  society,  is  discharged  at 
me  ;  but  it  will  not  touch  me — not  even  the  assertion 
that  I  would,  like  St.  Crispin,  steal  leather  in  order  to 
make  shoes  for  the  poor.  Even  the  Radicals  ask  with 
astonishment,  how  I  would  work  this  miracle.  There 
is  a  Sybilline  book,  a  patent  and  yet  hidden  mystery, 
how  this  is  to  be  effected  ;  and  there  is  a  magician  who 
has  accomplished  it — the  Prussian  Municipal  Law,  and 
King  Frederick  William  III  of  Prussia."  Granting 
that  his  proposal  should  be  rejected  unless  both  parties 
are  gniners,  our  author  proceeds  to  show  that  both  par- 
tics  will  be  so.  That  those  who  are  raised  to  the  class 
of  land-owners  would  gain,  is  evidenL  That  the  pre- 
sent proprietors  would  gain,  he  asserts,  is  proved  from 
the  fact,  that  in  the  long  run,  the  tenant-at-will  is  able 
to  produce  and  to  pay  less  than  he  who  has  a  long 
lease,  the  latter  less  than  the  hereditary  farmer,  and 
the  hereditary  farmer  less  than  the  proprietor.  The 
subject  is  discussed  very  fully  and  clearly  in  another 
letter  on  English  Agriculture, 

Professor^Yon  Raumer  makes  a  proper  distinction 
between  the  nature  tind  consequences  of  English  agita- 
tion, and  the  agitation  of  many  continental  countries. 
In  these  latter  we  find  anticipative  and  preventive 
polices — especially  in  France.  When  a  motemetil  breaks 
out  under  a  government  employing  this  system,  it  is 
because  the  preventive  means  are  exhausted,  and  thus 
every  thing  rushes  at  once  into  disorder  and  irretrieva- 
ble confusion.  A  similar  movement^  however,  in  Eng- 
land, (and  the  remark  will  apply  equally  to  the  United 
States,  although  Von  Raumer  docs  not  so  apply  it,)  is 
BufiTered  to  gather  strength  and  flourish  until  the  overt 
actf  and  the  citizen  who  dwells  under  the  influence  of 
the  preventive  system,  would  of  course,  in  observing 
us,  expect  the  same  irretrievable  confusion  to  ensue 
with  us  as  with  him.  If  our  own  government,  or  that 
of  England*  should  attempt  to  interfere  before  the  overt 
act,  the  admtoistration  would  meet  with  no  support 
But  when  the  tnovemeni  has  grown  to  an  open  violation 
of  the  laws,  the  case  is  different  indeed.  *'  In  short," 
says  our  author,  "  what  is  regarded  abroad  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  revolution,  is,  in  reality,  the  crisis,  and  is, 
in  a  very  different  sense  than  in  Fxanoe,  U  ecmmenee- 
ment  de  lafisC* 


Much  of  our  traveller's  time,  while  in  Great  Bhtaia 
was  passed  in  close  intimacy  with  her  statetmen.  Of 
Russell,  Spring  Rice,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  OK^onoell, 
he  speaks  in  terms  of  evident  respect  From  many 
passages  in  which  be  mentions  the  latter,  wc  select  ibe 
following. 

I  suddenly  conceived  the  project  of  going  stra'Jit 

from  P to  his  antagonisi— to (H Ttill  be 

furious)  to  Daniel  O'Connell.  I  found  him  in  a  »mj!l 
room,  sitting  at  a  writing  table  covered  wiih  letters,  lo 
his  dressing  gown.  I  began  with  apologies  for  inirud* 
ing  upon  him  wiiiiout  any  introduction,  and  plt^i'd 
my  inteicst  in  the  history  and  fate  of  Ireland,  ar.a  in 
his  efforts  to  serve  her.  When  I  found  he  had  read  iry 
Historical  Letters  i  felt  on  a  belter  footing.  I  c->utd 
not  implicitly  accept  his  opinion  concerning  EliiaU'.h 
(w^hich  he  has  borrowed  from  Lingard)  as  a  gw>d  l':iL 
We  agreed,  however,  on  the  subject  of  the  n.ucli  dis- 
puted and  much  falsified  history  of  the  Catholic  con>ni. 

racy  of  1641 I  am  also  perfectly  of  his  ofin^n, 

that  the  tenants  at  will — those  serfs — are  in  a  wurNe 
condition  in  Ireland  than  any  where,  and  thai,  U>ii) 
with  regard  to  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  or  pb\»> 
cal  prosperity,  their  position  is  not  comparable  lu  ttiat 
of  our  thrice  happy  proprietary  peasants.  I  told  ks 
that  what  he  desired  for  Ireland  had  long  been  possessed 
by  the  Catholics  of  Prussia:  and  that  hatred  anddis* 

content  had  expired  with  persecution TbeEn^ii^h 

Ministry  first  made  this  man  a  giant :  but  he  isa  gi&nt 
too,  by  the  strenclh  of  his  own  mind  nnd  will,  incrnr 
parison  wiih  thel^illiputians  cut  out  of  reeds,  which  we 
call  demagogues ;  and  which  are  forced  to  be  shut  up  io 
the  Kopenick  hot-house,  or  put  under  a  Mainz  tbrcnf* 
glass  to  rear  them  into  any  size  and  consideraiioo. .... 
Thank  God,  however,  the  governments  of  Germany  o" 
not  prepare  the  ground  for  universal  disconuriL  ll 
this  prevailed,  and  prevailed  with  justice,  tK'T.rf:;! 

must  of  necessity  arise Vour  dissertation  on  ike 

greatness  or  smallness  of  German  demagogues  (1  !«' 
you  say)  is  quite  superfluous:  you  had  much  k'lfT 
have  described  to  us  what  that  arch  agitator  and  re:*', 
O'Connell,  looks  like— What  he  looks  like?  A  lai 
gaunt  man,  with  a  thin  face,  sunken  cheeks,  a  h::" 
hooked  nose,  black  piercing  eye,  malignant  amile  round 
the  mouth,  and,  when  in  full  dress,  a  cock*s  featb«^ria 
his  hat,  and  a  cloven  foot.  *  That  is  just  what  I  :w- 
gined  him  I*  cries  one.  But,  as  it  happens,  tl»i  iij*^ 
what  he  is  noL  On  the  contrary,  he  has  a  round,  jr-^d- 
natured  face.  In  Germany  he  would  be  token  f<v  a 
good,  hearty,  sturdy,  shrewd  farmer :  indeed  he  d* 
tincily  reminded  me  of  the  cheerful,  sagacioiB,  *w 
witty  old  bailifi'Romanus,  in  Rotzis. 

At  page  391,  Von  Raumer  alludes  to  some  notice*  rf 
his  historical  works  in  the  British  duarterlies.  He  coo- 
plains  of  injustice  done  him  in  a  review  of  hb  '^Lttttn 
from  ParU  in  1830."  The  Reviewer  states  that  oar 
traveller  did  not  court  society,  and  that  he  profeisei 
to  have  seen  and  become  acquainted  only  with  wbn 
strikes  the  eyes  of  every  observer  in  the  streets,  taTcn, 
and  theatre.  This  is  denied  by  Von  Raumer,  whod^ 
Clares  his  chief  associates  to  have  been  '*wedthy  off- 
chants  and  distinguished  literati,  old  and  new  peei^ 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  most  ce!^ 
brated  diplomatisu,  and  three  of  the  present  waiAai 
of  Louis  Philippe." 

The  remarks  of  our  author  upon  Jii,  (in  the  er 
tensive  German  signification  of  the  word)  are  Manor 
of  all  attention  and  bespeak  an  elevated,  acute,  aw 
comprehensive  understanding  of  its  properties  and  o- 
pabilities.  Many  pages  of  the  work  befcre  us  u* 
devoted  to  commentB  upon  the  Arehitsctaiei  the  P>»t- 
ing,  the  Suge,  and  especially  the  MoMofEnfM 
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and  these  pages  will  prove  deeply  interepting  to  a  ma- 
jority of  readers.  At  pages  143  he  thus  speaks  of  Mrs. 
Sloman. 

Lady  Macbetbp  Mrs.  Slonian,  a  fiendish  shrew,  who 
roust  have  been  the  torment  of  her  husband^s  life  long 
before  the  predictions  of  the  witches.  Even  in  the 
sleeping  scene  she  betrayed  only  fear  of  discovery  and 
punishraent ;  and  the  exaggerated  action,  the  rubbing 
of  the  hands,  and  seeming  to  dip  them  in  water,  and 

the  rhetorical  *to  bed  !*  were  very  little  to  my  taste 

To  sum  up  my  impression  of  the  whole — an  excess  of 
effort,  of  bustle,  and  of  accentuation,  with  every  now 
and  then,  by  way  of  dap-trap,  a  violent  and  yet  tone- 
less screaming.  Exactly  those  passages  in  which  these 
stage  paissions  were  the  most  boisterous  and  distressing 
were  the  most  applauded.  There  is  not  a  single  well- 
frequented  German  theatre  (such  as  those  of  Vienna, 
Berlin  or  Dresdsu)  in  which  so  bad  a  performance  as 
this  would  have  b^cn  exhibited. 

Our  traveller  is  in  raptures  with  Windsor, .  and 
censures  the  tasteless  folly  of  Buckingham  house. 
Of  the  Italian  opera  in  England  he  speaks  briefly  and 
contemptuously — nor  does  the  national  music  find  any 
degree  of  favor  in  his  eyes.  His  criticisms  on  sculpture 
and  painting  are  forcible  and  very  beautiful.  In  some 
observations  on  the  attic  bas-reliefs,  and  the  works  from 
the  Parthenon  and  Phigalia,  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Museum,  he  takes  occasion  to  collate  the  higher  efforts 
of  Grecian  art  with  the  rudeness  of  Roman  feeling,  and 
the  still  more  striking  rudeness  of  the  German  and 
Italian  schools  of  the  fiAeenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
His  remarks  here  are  too  forcible  and  too  fresh  to  be 
omitted. 

These  schools  (the  German  and  Italian)  were,  it  is 
true,  internally  impelled  by  Christianity  towards  the 
noblest  goal  of  humanity  and  of  art,  but  they  have 
unsuitably  introduced  the  doctrine  of  election  even 
into  these  regions.  To  the  beautiful  forms  pardoned 
by  Grod  are  opposed  the  ugly  bodies  of  the  non-elect ; 
to  the  healthy,  the  sick ;  to  the  blessed,  the  damned. 
In  theology,  in  philosophy,  in  history,  this  dark  side  of 
existence  may  be  employed  at  pleasure,  but  when  it 
appears  in  art  I  feel  hurt  and  uncomfortable.  .  .  .  This 
cflpctl  mortyMon  may  be  wholly  separated.  It  should 
evaporate  and  become  invisible.  I^ot  till  this  is  accom- 
plished can  we  place  Christian  art  above  Greek  art, 
as  the  Christian  religion  above  the  Greek  religion.  A 
^reat  confusion  of  ideas  still  prevails,  in  considering  and 
Judging  of  these  things.  How  often  have  modern  works 
of  art  been  praised  in  reference  to  the  doctrine,  and 
ancient  works  reprobated  for  similar  reasons.  But  the 
demoniac  is  not  a  suitable  su^ect  for  art,  merely  be- 
cause he  is  mentioned  in  tlie  Bible;  or  a  Venus  to  be 
rejected,  because  the  worship  of  the  goddess  has  ceas- 
ed  Music  without  discord  is  unmeaning  and 

tedious,  and  painting  and  sculpture  likewise  need  such 
discord.  But  every  musical  discord  is  necessarily  re- 
soiTed,  according  to  the  rules  of  art — while  painters  and 
sculptors  often  leave  their  dissonances  unresolved,  and 
eternized  in  stone.  In  every  discord  I  feel  its- transition 
ii\va  euphony.  It  is  but  a  motion,  a  creation  of  har- 
rn-ony  ;  but  no  musician  would  ever  think  of  affirming 
that  to  sing  out  of  tune  is  ever  permitted,  much  less 
tHat  it  is  necessary  in  his  art.  The  combats  of  the 
Oentaurs  and  Lapithae  display  a  chain  of  discords, 
"vrhich  originate,  advance,  and  develop  themselves — 
one  could  set  them  to  music  without  violating  the  rules 
and  euphony  of  the  science.  But  were  we  to  attempt 
SL  similar  musical  transposition  with  many  celebrated 
sXAtues,  we  should  break  all  the  strings  of  the  instru- 
iT»«nt  by  the  violence  of  the  effort. 

"We  had  noted  many  other  passages  for  comment  and 
extract — (especially  a  lively  Philippic  against  Utilita- 


rianism on  pages  398,  399,  an  account  of  Bentham*8 
penitentiary,  and  other  matters)  but  we  perceive  that 
we  are  already  infringing  upon  our  limits.  This  book 
about  England  will  and  must  be  read,  and  will  as  cer- 
tainly be  relished,  by  a  numerous  class,  although  not 
by  a  majority,  of  our  fellow-citizens.  The  author, 
we  rejoice  to  hear,  has  engaged  to  translate  into  his 
own  language  the  Washington  Papers  of  Mr.  Sparks. 
We  will  only  add  that  Professor  Von  Raumer  has  the 
honor  of  being  called  by  the  English  organ  of  the  High 
Church  and  Ultra  Tory  Party,  "  a  vagrant  blackguard 
unfit  for  the  company  of  a  decent  servants'  hall." 

MEMOIRS  OP  AN  AMERICAN  LADY. 

Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady.  With  Sketches  (ff 
Jlf onners  and  Scenery  in  America,  as  they  existed  previous 
to  the  Revotution.  By  the  author  of  "  Letters  Jrom  the 
Mountains^**    Mvo  York :  published  by  George  Dearborn. 

This  work  has  been  already  a  favorite  with  many  of 
our  readers — but  has  long  been  out  of  print,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  it  republished.  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laghan  is  a 
name  entitled  to  the  respect  and  aflfection  of  all  Ame- 
ricans. The  book,  moreover,  is  full  of  good  things ; 
and  as  a  memorial  of  the  epoch  immediately  preceding 
our  Revolution,  is  invaluable.  At  the  present  moment 
too  it  will  be  well  to  compare  the  public  sentiment  in 
regard  to  slavery,  Indian  affairs,  and  some  other  mat- 
ters, with  the  sentiments  of  our  forefathers,  as  expressed 
in  tliis  volume.  In  Albany  and  New  York  it  will  pos- 
sess a  local  interest  of  no  common  character.  Every 
where  it  will  be  read  with  pleasure,  as  an  authentic  and 
well  written  record  of  a  most  exemplary  life.  The 
edition  is  well  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  altogether 
creditable  to  Mr.  Dearborn. 

Some  remarks  on  slavery,  at  page  41,  will  apply  with 
singular  accuracy  to  the  present  state  of  things  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  the  society  I  am  describing,  even  the  dark  aspect 
of  slavery  was  softened  into  a  smile.  And  I  must,  in 
justice  to  the  best  possible  masters,  say,  that  a  great 
deal  of  that  tranquillity  and  comfort,  to  call  them  by  no 
higher  names,  which  distinguish  this  society  from  all 
others,  was  owing  to  the  relation  between  master  and 
servant  being  better  understood  here  than  in  any  other 
place.  Let  me  not  be  detected  as  an  advocate  for  sla- 
very, when  I  say  that  I  think  I  have  never  seen  people 
so  happy  in  servitude  as  the  domestics  of  the  Albanians. 
One  reason  was,  (for  I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  virtues 
of  their  masters,)  that  each  family  had  few  of  them, 
and  that  there  were  no  field  negroes.  They  would  re- 
mind one  of  Abraham's  servants,  who  were  all  born  in 
the  house,  whirh  was  exactly  their  case.  They  were 
baptised  loo,  and  shared  the  same  religious  instruction 
with  the  children  of  the  family  ;  and,  for  the  first  years, 
there  was  little  or  no  difference  with  regard  to  food  or 
clothing  between  their  children  and  those  of  their  mas- 
ters. 

When  a  negro  woman's  child  attained  the  age  of 
three  years,  the  first  new-year's  day  after,  it  was  so- 
lemnly presented  to  a  son  or  daughter,  or  other  young 
relative  of  the  family,  who  was  of  the  same  sex  with 
the  child  so  presented.  The  child  to  whom  the  young 
negro  was  given,  immcdiaiely  presented  it  with  some 
piece  of  money  and  a  pair  of  shoes ;  and  from  that  day 
the  strongest  attachment  subsibted  between  the  domes- 
tic and  the  destined  owner.  I  have  no  where  met  with 
instances  of  friendship  more  tender  and  generous  than 
that  which  here  subsisted  between  the  slaves  and  their 
masters  and  mistresses.    Extraordinary  proofs  of  them 
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have  been  often  given  in  the  course  of  bunting  or  Indian 
trading,  when  a  youne:  n^an  and  his  slave  have  gone  to 
the  trackless  woods  tc^ther,  in  the  cases  of  fits  of  the 
ague,  loss  of  a  canoe  and  other  casualties  happening 
near  hostile  Indians.  The  slave  has  been  known,  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  his  life,  to  carry  his  disabled  master 
through  trackless  woods  with  labor  and  fidelity  scarce 
credible ;  and  the  master  has  been  equally  tender  on 
similar  occasions  of  the  humble  friend  who  stuck  closer 
than  a  brother  ;  who  was  baptised  with  the  same  bap^ 
tism,  nurtured  under  the  same  roof,  and  oflen  rocked  in 
the  same  cradle  with  himself.  These  gifts  of  domestics 
to  the  younger  members  of  the  family  were  not  irrevo- 
cable ;  yet  they  were  very  rarely  withdrawn.  If  the 
kitdien  family  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  that  of 
the  master,  young  children  were  purcnased  from  some 
family  where  they  abounded,  to  furnish  those  littached 
servants  to  the  rising  progeny.  They  were  never  sold 
without  consulting  their  mother,  who,  if  expert  and  sa- 
gacious, had  a  great  deal  to  say  in  the  family,  and  would 
not  allow  her  child  to  go  into  any  family  with  whose 
domestics  she  was  not  acquainted.  Ihese  negro  wo- 
men piqued  themselves  on  teaching  their  children  to  be 
excellent  servants,  well  knowing  servitude  to  be  their 
lot  for  life,  and  that  it  could  only  bo  sweetened  by  mak- 
ing themselves  particularly  useful,  and  excelling  m  their 
department.  If  they  did  their  work  well,  it  is  astonish- 
ing, when  I  recollect  it,  what  liberty  of  speech  was  al- 
lowed to  those  active  and  prudent  mothers.  They  would 
chide,  reprove,  and  expostulate  in  a  manner  that  we 
would  not  endure  from  our  hired  servants  ;  and  some- 
times exert  fully  as  much  authority  over  the  children  of 
the  family  as  the  parents,  conscious  that  they  were  en- 
tirely in  their  power.  They  did  not  crush  freedom  of 
speech  and  opmion  in  those  bv  whom  they  knew  they 
were  beloved,  and  who  watchea  with  incessant  care  over 
their  interest  and  comforL 

The  volume  abounds  in  quamt  anecdote,  pathos,  and 
matter  of  a  graver  nature,  which  will  be  treasured  up 
for  future  use  by  the  historian.  At  page  321  is  a  des- 
cription of  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  on  the  Hudson. 
The  passage  is  written  with  great  power ;  and,  as 
Southey  has  called  it,  "  quito  Homeric,'*  (a  fact  of 
which  we  are  informed  in  the  preface  to  tliis  edition) 
we  will  be  pardoned  for  copying  it  entire. 

Soon  after  this  I  witnessed,  for  the  last  time,  the  sub- 
lime spectacle  of  the  ice  breaking  up  on  the  river ;  an 
Qlfi«Qt  that  fills  and  elevates  the  mind  with  ideas  of 
power,  and  grandeur,  and  indeed,  magnificence;  before 
which  all  the  triumphs  of  human  art  sink  into  insig- 
nificance. This  noble  object  of  animated  greatness,  for 
euch  it  seemed,  I  witnessed ;  its  approach  being  an- 
nounced, like  a  loud  and  long  peal  of  thunder,  the 
whole  population  of  Albany  were  down  at  the  riverside 
in  a  moment ;  and  if  it  happened,  as  was  often  the  case, 
in  the  morning,  there  could  not  be  a  more  grotesque 
assemblage.  No  one  who  had  a  nightcap  on  waited 
to  put  it  off;  as  for  waiting  for  one's  cloak  or  gloves,  it 
was  a  thing  out  of  the  question  ;  you  caught  the  thing 
next  you  that  couki  wrap  round  you,  and  run.  In  the 
way  jrott  saw  every  door  left  oj^en,  and  pails,  baskets, 
&C.  without  number  set  down  in  the  street.  It  was  a 
perfect  saturnalia.  People  never  dreamt  of  being  obeyed 
by  their  slaves  titt  the  ice  was  past.  The  houses  were 
leiPt  quite  empty:  the  meanest  slave,  the  youngest  child, 
all  were  to  be  found  on  the  shore.  Such  as  could  walk, 
ran  i  and  they  that  could  not,  were  carried  by  those 
whose  duty  would  have  been  to  stay  and  attend  them. 
When  arrived  at  the  show  place,  unlike  the  audience 
collected  to  witness  any  spectacle  of  human  invention, 
the  multitude,  with  their  eyes  all  bent  one  way,  stood 
immoveable,  and  silent  as  death,  till  the  tumult  ceased, 
and  the  mighty  commotion  was  passed  by ;  then  every 
one  tried  to  give  vent  to  the  vast  conceptions  with  which 
his  mind  had  been  distended.    Every  child,  and  every  < 


negro  was  sure  to  say, '  Is  not  this  like  the  day  of  judg- 
ment V  and  what  they  said  every  one  eke  tbooghl 
Now  to  describe  this  is  impossible ;  but  I  mean  to  ac* 
count  in  some  degree  for  it    The  ice,  which  bad  been 
all  winter  very  tliick,  instead  of  diminishing,  as  might 
be  expected  in  spring,  still  increased,  as  the  surahioe 
came  and  the  aays  l^gthened.    Much  snow  fell  in 
February,  which,  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  vu 
stagnant  for  a  day  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  ice ;  and  then 
by  the  night  frosts,  which  were  still  severe,  was  addtd 
as  a  new  accession  to  the  thickness  of  it,  above  the 
former  surface.    This  was  so  often  repeated,  that  io 
some  years  the  ice  gained  two  feet  in  tbicknea,  aAer 
the  heat  of  the  sun  became  such  as  one  would  hare  ex* 
pected  should  have  entirely  dissolved  iL    So  conscioos 
were  the  natives  of  the  safety  this  accumulation  of  ir« 
afforded,  that  the  sledges  continued  to  drife  on  theicf, 
when  the  trees  were  budding,  and  everything  looked  like 
spring ;  nay,  when  there  was  so  much  melted  on  ibe 
surface  that  the  horses  were  knee  deep  in  water  while 
travelling  on  it ;  and  portentous  cracks,  on  every  side, 
announced  the  approaching  rupture.  This  could  scarce 
have  been  produced  by  the  mere  infiuence  of  the  son, 
till  midsummer.    It  was  the  swelling  of  the  waters  un- 
der the  ice,  increased  by  rivulets,  enlarged  by  meM 
snows,  that  produced  tiiis  catastrophe ;  for  such  the 
awfuf  concussion  made  it  appear.    The  prelude  to  the 
general  bursting  of  this  mighty  mass  was  a  fracture 
lengthwise,  in  Uie  middle  of  the  stream,  produced  by 
the  effort  of  the  imprisoned  waters,  now  increased  too 
much  to  be  contained  within  their  wonted  bounds. 
Conceive  a  solid  mass,  from  six  to  eigbt  feet  thick, 
bursting  for  many  miles  in  one  continued  rupture,  pro- 
duced  by  a  force  inconceivably  great,  and,  iu  a  nmnr.er, 
inexpressibly  sudden.    Thunder  is  no  adequate  inuge 
of  this  awful  explosion,  which  roused  all  the  sleepen 
within  reach  of  the  sound,  as  completely  as  the  ii^ 
convulsion  of  nature,    and  the  solemn  peal  of  the 
awakening  trumpet  might  be  supposed  to  da  The 
stream  in  summer  was  confined  by  a  pebbly  straiHl, 
overhung  with  high  and  steep  banks,  crowned  vith 
lofty  trees,  which  were  considered  as  a  sacred  barrief 
Against  the  encroachments  of  this  annual  visiuiien. 
Never  dryads  dwelt  in  more  security  than  those  of  the 
vine-clad  elms,  that  extended  their  ample  branches  oTer 
this  mighty  stream.    Their  tangled  nets  laid  bare  by 
the  impetuous  torrents,  formed  caverns  ever  fresh  am 
fra^nt,  where  the  most  delicate  plants  flourished,  un- 
visited  by  scorching  suns  or  nipping  blasu ;  and  noth- 
ing could  be  more  singular  than  toe  variety  of  planu 
and  birds  that  were  sheltered  in  these  intricate  atMl  safe 
recesses.    But  when  the  bursting  of  the  crystal  surface 
set  loose  the  many  waters  that  had  rushed  down,  swol- 
len with  the  annual  tribute  of  dissolving  snow,  the 
islands  and  low  lands  were  all  flooded  in  an  instant; 
and  the  lolty  banks,  from  which  you  were  wont  to  orer- 
look  the  stream,  were  now  entirely  filled  by  an  impeto- 
ous  torrent,  bearing  down,  with  incredible  and  tumur 
tuous  rage,  immense  shoals  of  ice ;  which,  breaking 
every  instant  by  the  concussion  of  others,  jammed  to- 
gether in  some  places,  in  others  erecting  themsekes  id 
gigantic  heights  for  an  instant  in  the  air,  and  seetninc 
to  combat  with  their  fellow-giants  crowding  on  in  ai 
directions,  and  falling  together  with  an  inconcei«ble 
crash,  formed  a  terrible  moving  picture,  animated  and 
various  beyond  conception  ;  for  it  was  not  only  the 
cerulean  ice,  whose  broken  edges  combatting  with  the 
stream,  refracted  light  into  a  tnousand  rainbows,  ih^ 
charmed  your  attention ;  lofty  pines,  large  pieces  tf  the 
bank  torn  off  by  the  ice  with  all  their  early  green  and 
tender  foliage,  were  driven  on  like  travelling  islands, 
amid  the  battle  of  breakers,  for  such  it  seemed.   I  sd 
absurdly  attempting  to  paint  a  scene,  under  which  the 
powers  of  language  sink.    Suffice  it,  that  this  year  ii^ 
solemnity  was  increased  by  an  unusual  qusniity^ 
snow,  which  the  last  hard  winter  had  accumulated,  and 
the  dissolution  of  which  now  threatened  an  ioanda- 
tioB. 
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CAMPERDOWN. 

'CamperAnen  ;  or  Jfewsfnm  our  JiTeighbiti^tood— Being 
0  Saies  of  Sketches,  hytke  author  nf**OwrMighborhood;" 
4<.    PhUaddphut:  Care^,  Lea  ^  Bianchurd, 

In  *^ihar  JfeighborhowP^  published  a  few  yean  ago, 
tbe  author  promised  to  give  a  second  series  of  the  work, 
ineiuding  brief  sketches  of  some  of  its  chief  characters. 
The  present  volume  is  the  result  of  the  promise,  and 
will  be  followed  up  by  others — in  continuation.  We 
have  read  all  the  tales  in  Camperdovm  with  interest, 
and  we  think  the  book  cannot  well  fail  being  popular. 
It  evinces  originality  of  thought  and  manner — with 
much  novelty  of  matter.  The  tales  are  six  in  number ; 
Three  Hundred  Yean  Hence^The  Surprise^The  Seven 
SkaniUs—The  Little  Couple— The  Baker's  Dozm— and 
The  Thread  and  Xeeile  Store  Three  Hundred  Years 
Hence  is  an  imitation  of  Mercier's  "  Lan  deux  tnilles 
quatre  cents  quarante,^  the  unaccredited  parent  of  a 
great  many  similar  things.  In  the  present  instance,  a 
citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  New 
York,  falls  asleep  while  awaiting  the  steam-boaL  He 
dreams  that  upon  his  awakening.  Time  and  the  world 
have  made  an  advance  of  three  hundred  years — that 
he  is  informed  of  this  fact  by  two  persons  who  after- 
wards prove  to  be  his  immediate  descendants  in  the 
eighth  generation.  They  tell  him  that,  while  taking 
his  nap,  he  was  buried,  together  with  the  house 
in  which  he  sat,  beneath  an  avalanche  of  snow  and 
earth  precipitated  from  a  neighboring  hill  by  the  dis- 
charge of  the  signal-gun — that  the  tradition  of  the 
event  had  been  preserved,  although  the  spot  of  his 
disaster  was  at  that  time  overgrown  with  immense 
forest  trees — and  that  his  discovery  was  brought  about 
by  the  necenityfor  opening  a  road  through  the  hill.  He 
is  astonished,  as  well  he  may  be,  but,  taking  courage, 
travels  through  the  country  between  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  end  comments  upon  its  alterations.  These 
latter  are,  for  the  most  part,  well  conceived — some  are 
sufficiently  outri.  Returning  from  his  journey  he  stops 
at  the  scene  of  his  original  disaster  and  is  seated,  once 
more^  in  the  disentombed  house,  while  awaiting  a  com- 
panion. In  the  meantime  he  is  awakened — finds  he 
baa  been  dreaming — that  the  boat  has  left  him — ^but 
alio  (upon  receipt  of  a  letter)  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  necessity  for  his  journey.  The  Little  Couple^  and 
The  Thread  and  J^eedle  Store  are  skilfully  told,  and 
have  much  spirit  and  freshness. 


ERATO. 

EraiA  By  William  D,  Gallagher.  Jfo.  /,  Cineinnati, 
Jaaimk  Drake— ^o.  i/,  Cinemnoli,  Alexander  Flash. 

Many  of  these  poems  are  old  friends,  in  whose  com- 
munion we  have  been  cheered  with  bright  hopes  for  the 
Literature  of  the  West.  Some  of  the  pieces  will  be 
recognized  by  our  readers,  as  having  attained,  anony- 
mously, to  an  enviable  repuOition — among  these 
the  Wreck  of  the  Hornet.  The  greater  part,  however, 
of  the  latter  volume  of  Mr.  Gallagher,  ia  now,  we  be- 
lieye,  for  the  first  time  published.  Mr.  G.  is  folly  a 
poet  in  the  abstract  sense  of  the  word,  and  will  be  so 
licreafler  in  the  popular  meaning  of  the  term.  Even 
xB€m  he  has  done  much  in  the  latter  way— much  in 


every  way.  We  think,  moreover,  we  perceive  in  him 
a  far  more  stable  basis  for  solid  and  extensive  reputa- 
tion than  we  have  seen  ia  more  than  a  very  few  of  our 
countrymen.  We  allude  not  now  particularly  to  force 
of  expression,  force  of  thought,  or  delicacy  of  imagina- 
tion. All  these  essentials  of  the  poet  he  possesses-^but 
we  wish  to  speak  of  eare,  study,  and  self-examination, 
of  which  this  vigor  and  delicacy  are  in  an  inconceiva- 
ble measure  the  result.  That  the  versification  of  Mr. 
G.'s  poem  The  ConqueroTf  is  that  of  Southey's  Thalaba, 
we  look  upon  as  a  good  omen  of  ultimate  success — 
although  we  regard  the  metre  itself  as  unjustifiable.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  Mr.  G.  has  been  led  to  attempt 
this  rhythm  by  the  same  considerations  which  have 
had  weight  with  Southey-^whose  Thalaba  our  author 
had  not  seen  before  the  planning  of  his  own  poem.  If 
so,  and  if  Mr.  Gallagher  will  now  begin  anew,  in  his 
researches  about  metre,  where  the  laureate  made  an 
end,  we  have  little  doubt  of  his  future  renown. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  review  the  poems  of  Mr. 
Gallagher— nor  perhaps  would  he  thank  us  for  so  doing. 
They  are  exceedingly  unequal.  Long  passages  of  the 
merest  burlesque,  and  in  horribly  bad  taste,  are  inter- 
mingled with  those  of  the  loftiest  beauty.  It  seems  too, 
that  the  poems  before  us  fail  invariably  as  entire  poems, 
while  succeeding  very  frequently  in  individual  portions. 
But  the  failure  of  a  whole  cannot  be  shown  without  an 
analysis  of  that  whole — and  this  analysis,  as  we  have 
said,  is  beyond  our  intention  at  present.  Some  detached 
sentences,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  readily  given ; 
but,  in  equity,  we  must  remind  our  readers  that  these 
sentences  are  selected. 

The  following  fine  lines  are  from  The  P«nilcnl— a 
poem  ill-conceived,  ill-written,  and  disfigured  by  almost 
every  possible  blemish  of  manner.  We  presume  it  ia 
one  of  the  author's  juvenile  pieces. 

Remorse  had  furrowed  his  ample  brow— 

His  cheeks  were  sallow  and  ihin — 
His  limbs  were  shrivelled — his  body  was  lank— ^ 

He  had  reaped  the  wages  of  sin ; 
And  though  his  eyes  constantly  glanced  about. 
As  if  looking  or  watchine  for  something  without, 

His  mind's  eye  glanced  within ! 
Wildly  his  eyes  still  glared  about, 

But  the  eye  that  glared  within 
Was  the  one  that  saw  the  images 

That  frightened  this  man  of  sin. 

From  the  same. 

We  were  together :  we  had  tarried 

So  oft  by  some  enchanting  spot 
To  her  familiar,  and  which  carried 

Her  thoughts  away — where  mine  were  not — 
That,  ere  she  knew,  the  bright,  chaste  moon 

— Not  as  of  old,  (when  Time  was  young) 
She  roamed  the  woods,  in  sandal-shoon, 

With  bow  in  hand  and  quiver  strung-— 
But  *mong  the  staiv,  and  broad  and  round 

The  moon  of  man's  degenerate  race. 
Its  way  had  through  an  opening  found, 

And  shone  fuU  in  her  face ! 
She  started  then,  and,  looking  up. 

Turned  on  me  her  delicious  eyes ; 
And  1,  poor  fool !  I  dared  to  hope, 

And  met  that  look  with  sighs  1 

From  the  '*  Wreck  qf  the  Homer— 

Now  shrank  with  fear  each  gallant  heart- 
Bended  was  many  a  knee— 
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And  the  last  prayer  was  offered  up^ 

God  of  the  Deep,  to  thee ! 
Muttered  the  angry  Heavens  still 

And  murmured  still  the  sea — 
And  old  and  sternest  hearts  bowed  down 

God  of  the  Deep,  to  Thee! 

The  lit:le  ballad  "  They  told  me  not  to  hvt  Aifn,**  has 
much  tenderness,  simplicity,  and  neatness  of  expression. 
We  quote  three  of  the  five  stanzas — the  rest  are  equally 
good. 

They  told  me  not  to  lore  him ! 

They  said  he  was  not  true ; 
And  bade  me  have  a  care,  lest  I 

Should  do  whnt  I  might  rue  : 
At  first  I  scorn'd  their  warnings — for 

I  could  not  think  that  he 
ConceaPd  beneath  so  fair  a  brow, 

A  heart  of  perfidy. 

But  they  forc'd  me  to  discard  him ! 

Yet  I  could  not  cease  to  love — 
For  our  mutual  vows  recorded  were 

By  angel  hands  above. 
He  felt  his  boyhood*s  home,  and  sought 

Forgetful ness  afar ; 
But  mcmorjr  stung;  him — and  he  fought, 

And  fell,  in  glorious  war. 

He  dwells  in  Heaven  now — while  / 

Am  doomM  to  this  dull  Earth : 
O,  how  my  sad  soul  longs  to  break 

Away,  and  wander  forth. 
From  star  to  star  its  course  would  be — 

Unresting  it  would  go. 
Till  we  united  were  above. 

Who  severed  were  below. 

By  far  the  best  poem  we  hare  seen  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Gallagher  is  that  entitled  **  •August" — and  it  is  in- 
deed this  little  piece  alono  which  would  entitle  him,  al 
least  now,  we  think,  to  any  poetical  rank  aboTe  the 
general  mass  of  versifiers.  But  the  ability  to  write  a 
poem  such  as  ^^Jhiguttf**  while  implying  a  capacity  for 
even  higher  and  better  things,  speaks  clearly  of  present 
power,  and  of  an  upward  progress  already  begun. 
Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  lines  we  mention,  springs,  it 
must  be  admitted,  from  imitation  of  Shelley — ^but  we 
are  not  inclined  to  like  them  much  the  less  on  this  ac- 
count. We  copy  only  the  four  initial  stanzas.  The 
remaining  seven,  although  good,  are  injured  by  some 
inadvertences.  The  allusion,  in  stanzas  six  and  seven, 
to  Mr.  Lee,  a  painter,  destroys  the  keeping  of  all  the 
latter  portion  of  the  poem. 

Dust  on  thy  mantle !  dust. 
Bright  Summer,  on  thy  livery  of  green  I 

A  tarnish,  as  of  rust, 

Dimmeth  thy  brilliant  sheen : 
And  thy  young  glories — leaf,  and  bud,  and  flower — 
Change  cometh  over  them  with  every  hour. 

Thee  hath  the  August  sun 
Looked  on  with  hot,  and  fierce,  and  brassy  face: 
And  still  and  lazily  run, 
Scarce  whispering  in  their  pace. 
The  half-dried  rivulets,  that  lately  sent 
A  shout  of  gladness  up,  as  on  they  wenL 

Flame-like,  the  long  mid-day — 
With  not  so  much  of  sweet  air  as  hath  stirr'd 

The  down  upon  the  spraV; 

Where  rests  the  panting  bird. 
Dozing  away  the  hot  and  tadious  noon. 
With  fitful  twittar,  ndly  out  of  tune. 


Seeds  in  the  sultry  air. 
And  gossamer  web- work  on  the  sleeping  trees! 
E*en  the  tall  pines,  that  rear 
Their  plumes  to  catch  the  breeze, 
The  slightest  breeze  from  the  unfruitful  West, 
Partake  the  general  languor,  and  deep  resL 


LIFE  ON  THE  LAKES. 

L(/e  on  tke  Lakee :  Behng  Tdea  md  Shleka  cdUdei 
during  a  Trip  to  tke  Pictured  Reeks  of  Leke  Ssftnar. 
By  tke  author  ^^  Legends  ^a  Log  Coftia.**  AVv  Yatk: 
Puklished  by  George  Dearborn* 

The  name  of  this  book  is  in  shockingly  bad  taste. 
After  being  inundated  with  the  burlesque  in  the  ^bape 
of  Life  in  London,  Life  in  Paris,  Life  at  Crockford's, 
Life  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  variety  of  other  Itrfj,  all 
partaking  of  earieaiura,  it  is  not  easy  to  iroa^ne  a  tiile 
more  sadly  out  of  keeping  than  one  embracing  on  tbe 
same  page  this  so  travestied  word  Life  and  the— Pic- 
tured Rocks  of  Lake  Superior.  We  have  other  faults 
to  find  with  the  work.  It  conuins  some  ill-roann(rtd 
and  grossly  ignorant  sneers  at  Daniel  OK^onnell,  callir^ 
him  "the  great  pensioner  on  the  poverty  of  his  coac- 
trymen,"  and  making  him  speak  in  a  brogue  only 
used  by  the  lowest  of  the  Irish,  about  **  tkt  finat 
pisantry  in  the  icorld,^  The  two  lithographs,  (Picture 
Rocks  and  La  Chapelle)  the  joint  work  of  Mcs<>its<rs 
Burford  and  Buflford,  are  abominable  in  every  re$pe<^ 
and  should  not  ht«ve  been  suffered  to  disgrace  the  veil 
printed  and  otherwise  handsome  volumes.  In  the  man- 
ner  of  the  narrative,  too,  there  is  a  rawness,  a  certain 
air  of  foppery  and  ill-sustained  prctendon — jf  specif  «ot* 
abrupt,  frisky,  and  self-complacent  Paul  Ulricism,  »hich 
will  cause  nine-tenths  of  the  well  educated  men  vho 
take  up  the  book,  to  throw  it  aside  in  disgust,  after 
perusing  the  initial  diapter.  Yet  if  we  can  oTtr!:ok 
these  difficulties,  Life  on  tke  Lakes  will  be  found  a  Terj 
amusing  performance.  We  quote  from  the  dose  of 
volume  the  first,  the  following  piquant  Indian  Story, 
narrated  by  an  Indian. 

As  our  adventures  are  thus  brought,  for  the  day,  to 
a  premature  close,  suppose  I  give  you  an  Indian  story. 
If  any  body  asks  you  who  told  it  me,  say  yoodonot 
know. 

Many  years  ago,  when  there  were  very  few  white 
men  on  the  lake,  and  the  red  men  could  take  the  bearer 
by  hundreds  upon  its  shores,  our  great  father,  the  pr^ 
sident,  sent  a  company  of  his  wise  men  and  his  war- 
riors to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Chippewas.  They  (li(i 
not  travel,  as  the  poor  Indians  do,  in  small  weak  canoes; 
no,  they  were  white  warriors,  and  they  had  a  barec  so 
great  she  was  almost  a  shipw  The  warriors  of  i^i» 
party,  like  all  our  great  father  s  warriors,  were  exceed- 
ing brave ;  but  among  them  all,  the  bravest  was  ht 
whom  the  white  men  called  the  Major,  but  the  red  r^n 
called  him  Ininiwee,  or  the  Bold  Man.  He  was  all  om 
brave — even  his  tongue  was  brave ;  and  WaalH>f<t 
himself  never  spoke  bolder  words.  For  a  while  iij« 
wind  was  fair  and  the  lake  smooth,  and  the  courage  oi 
Ininiwee  ran  over  at  his  mouth  in  loud  and  constant 
boasting.  At  last  they  came  to  the  mouth  of  Gmw 
Marais,  and  here  a  storm  arose,  and  one  of  the  wt« 
men— he  was  tall  and  large,  and,  on  account  of  tbe 
color  of  his  hair,  and  for  other  reasons,  the  Chippe**' 
called  him  Misco-Mooedo*— told  tbe  warrior*  o(  ow 
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mat  father  to  take  off  their  coats  and  their  boots,  so' 
uat  if  the  great  barge  was  filled  with  water,  or  if  she 
turned  over,  they  might  swim  for  their  lives.  The 
words  of  Misco-Monedo  seemed  good  to  the  warriors, 
and  they  took  off  their  coats  and  boots,  and  made 
ready  to  swim  in  case  of  need.  Then  they  sat  still 
and  ji/ciii,  for  the  courage  of  the  Major  no  longer  over- 
flowed  at  his  lips ;  perhaps  he  was  collecting  it  round 
hrs  hearL  They  sat  a  long  while,  but  at  last  the  guide 
lold  ihem,  *  It  is  over,  the  warriors  are  safe.'  Then, 
indeed,  there  was  great  joy  among  the  white  men ;  but 
Ininiwee  made  haste  to  put  on  his  coat  and  his  boots, 
for  he  said  in  his  heart,  *If  I  can  ^et  them  on  before  the 
other  warriors,  I  can  say  I  am  brave  ;  I  did  not  take  off 
mr  boots  nor  my  coat ;  you  are  cowards,  so  I  shall  be 
a  great  chief.'  Ininiwee  put  on  bis  coat,  and  then  he 
thought  to  have  put  on  his  boots ;  but  when  he  tried, 
the  warrior  who  sat  next  him  in  the  barge  shouted  and 
called  for  the  Misco>Monedo.  He  came  immediately, 
and  saw  that  Ininiwee,  whom  they  called  the  Major,  m 
his  haste  and  in  his  great  fright,  was  trying  to  put  his 
boot  OD  another  man's  leg." 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  RUSSIANS. 

JKittsta  tnd  the  Ruiriant ;  or,  a  Journey  to  St,  Petert^ 
i»lf  and  MoscoWf  through  Courland  and  Livonia  ;  with 
CharKtniitie  Sketches  of  the  People.  By  Leigh  Ritchie^ 
Itq.  »9iilAor  of  **Tumer'9  Annual  Tour,*^  "  Sehinder' 
ioasei,"  ^    Philadelphia :  E,  L,  Carey  and  A,  Hart, 

This  book,  as  originally  published  in  London,  was 
beautifully  gotten  up  and  illustrated  with  engravings 
of  superior  merit,  which  tended  in  no  little  degree  to 
heighten  the  public  interest  in  its  behalf.  The 
present  volume  is  well  printed  on  passable  paper — 
aod  no  ntore.  The  name  of  Leigh  Ritchie  however,  is 
a  host  in  itself.  He  has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  writ- 
ten a  bad  thing.  His  Russia  and  the  Russians  has  all 
the  spirit  and  glowing  vigor  of  romance.  It  is  full  of 
erery  species  of  entertainment,  and  will  prove  in  Ame- 
rica as  it  has  in  England,  one  of  the  most  popular  books 
of  the  season.  In  this  respect  it  will  differ  no  less  widely 
from  the  England  of  Professor  Von  Raumer  than  it 
diifers  from  it  in  matter  and  manner,  the  vivacious  writer 
of  Schinderhannes  suffering  his  own  individuality  of 
temperament  to  color  eyery  thing  he  sees,  and  giving 
u  under  the  grave  title  of  Russia  and  the  Russians,  a 
brilliant  mass  of  anecdote,  narrative,  description  and 
KntifQent— the  profound  historian  disdaining  embellish- 
iD€Qt,  and  busying  himself  only  in  laying  bare  with  a 
master-hand  the  very  anatomy  of  England.  It  is  amus- 
ing, however,  although  by  no  means  extraordinary,  that 
vere  we  to  glean  the  character  of  each  work  from  the 
fespectivc  statements  of  the  two  writers  in  their  pre- 
faces, we  would  be  forced  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  pre- 
cisely the  reverse.  In  this  view  of  the  case  Leigh 
Ritchie  would  be  Professor  Von  Raumer,  and  Profes- 
sor Von  Raumer  Leigh  Ritchie.  We  copy  from  the 
^k  before  us  the  commencement  of  a  sketch  of  St 
Petersburg,  in  which  the  artist  has  done  far  more  in 
giving  a  vivid  idea  of  that  city  than  many  a  wiser  man 
ID  the  sum  total  of  an  elaborate  painting. 

St  Petersburg  has  been  frequently  called  "  the  most 
inagnificent  citT  in  Europe,"  but  the  expression  appears 
tn  me  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  meaning.  Venice  is  a 
magnificent  dty,  so  ia  Paris, -so  is  St.  Petersburg;  but 


there  are  no  points  of  comparison  among  them.  St* 
Petersburg  is  a  city  of  new  houses,  newly  painted* 
The  designs  of  some  of  them  may  be  old,  but  the  copies 
are  evidently  new.  They  imitate  the  classic  models; 
but  they  often  imitate  them  badly,  and  there  is  always 
somethmg  to  remind  one  that  they  are  not  the  genuine 
classic  They  are  like  the  images  which  the  Italian 
boys  carry  about  the  thoroughfares  of  London — Venuses 
de  Medici  and  Belvidere  ApoUos,  in  stucco. 

But  the  streets  are  wide,  and  the  walls  painted  white 
or  light  yellow ;  and  from  one  street  opens  another,  and 
another,  and  another — all  wide,  and  white,  and  light 
yellow.  And  then,  here  and  there,  there  are  columned 
fii9ades,  and  churches,  and  domes,  and  tapering  spires — 
all  white  too,  that  are  not  gilded,  or  painted  a  sparkling 
green.  And  canals  sweep  away  to  the  right  and  left 
almost  at  every  turning,  not  straight  and  Dutch-like, 
but  bending  gracefully,  and  losing  themselves  among 
the  houses.  And  there  is  one  vast  and  glorious  river, 
as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  London,  and  a  hundred  times 
more  beautiful,  which  rolls  through  the  whole;  and, 
beyond  it,  from  which  ever  side  you  look,  you  see  a 
kindred  moss  of  houses  and  palaces,  white  and  yellow, 
and  columned  fa9ades,  and  churches,  and  domes,  and 
spires,  gilded  and  green. 

The  left  bank  of  this  river  is  a  wall  of  granite,  with 
a  parapet  and  trottoir  of  the  same  material,  extending 
for  several  miles ;  and  this  forms  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent promenades  in  Europe.  The  houses  on  either 
side  look  like  palaces,  for  all  are  white,  ard  many  have 
columns;  and  there  are  also  absolute  ife /octo  palaces ; 
for  instance,  the  Admiralty,  the  Winter  Palace,  and 
the  Marble  Palace,  on  one  side,  and  the  Academy  of 
Arts,  on  the  other.  The  water  in  the  middle  is  stirring 
with  boats,  leaping  and  sweeping  through  the  stream, 
with  lofty,  old-fashioned  stems,  painted  and  gilded 
within  and  without. 

Among  the  streets,  there  is  one  averaging  the  width 
of  Oxford  Street  in  London,  sometimes  less,  sometimes 
a  little  more.  It  is  lined  with  trees,  and  shops  with 
painted  shutters,  and  churches  of  half  a  dozen  different 
creeds.  Its  shops,  indeed,  are  not  so  splendid  as  ours, 
nor  are  their  windows  larger  than  those  of  private 
houses :  but  the  walls  are  white  and  clean,  sometimes 
columned,  sometimes  pillastered,  aometimes  basso-re- 
lic voed  :  in  fact,  if  you  can  imagine  such  a  thin^  as  a 
street  of  gin-pafoce*  just  after  the  painting  season — and 
that  is  a  bold  word — you  may  form  an  idea  scarcely 
exaggerated  of  the  Nevski  ProspekL 

But  no  analogy  taken  from  London  can  convey  an 
idea  of  the — grandeur,  I  may  venture  to  say,  presented 
by  the  vistas  opening  from  the  main  streeL  Here  there 
are  no  lanes,  no  alleys,  no  impaaste,  no  nestling-places 
constructed  of  filth  and  rubbish  for  the  poor.  These 
lateral  streets  are  all  parts  of  the  main  street,  only  di- 
verging at  right  angles.  The  houses  are  the  same  in 
form  and  color;  they  appear  to  be  inhabited  by  the 
same  classes  of  society;  and  the  view  is  terminated, 
ever  and  anon,  by  domes  and  spires.  The  whole,  in 
short,  is  one  splendid  picture,  various  in  its  forms,  but 
consistent  in  its  character. 

Such  were  my  first  impressions — thus  thrown  down 
at  random,  without  waiting  to  look  for  words,  and 
hardly  caring  about  ideas, — the  first  sudden  impressions 
flashed  upon  my  mind  by  the 'physical  aspect  of  St. 
Petersburg. 

I  have  said  in  a  former  volume  of  this  work,  that  I 
have  the  custom — like  other  idlers,  I  suppose— of  wan- 
dering about  during  the  first  day  of  my  visit  to  a  foreign 
city,  without  apparent  aim  or  purpose;  without  know- 
ing, or  desiring  to  know,  the  geography  of  the  place ; 
and  without  asking  a  single  question.  Now  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  sort  of  view  which  should  be  taken  of  the 
new  city  of  the  Tsars,  bv  one  who  prefers  the  poetry 
of  life  to  its  dull  and  hackneyed  prose.  St.  Petersburg 
is  a  picture  rather  than  a  reality — ^nd,  beautiflil,  and 
noble,  at  a  little  distance,  but  nothmg  more  than  a  sur- 
fiice  of  paint  andtArnish  when  you  look  closer.    Or, 
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rather,  to  amend  the  comparison,  it  is  like  the  scene  of 
a  theatre,  which  you  must  not  by  any  means  look  be- 
hind, if  you  would  not  destroy  the  illusion. 

It  will  be  said,  that  such  is  the  case  with  all  cities, 
•with  all  objects  that  derive  their  existence  from  the 
puny  sons  of  men :  but  this  is  one  of  those  misnamed 
truisms  which  are  considered  worthy  of  all  acceptation 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  come  from  the  tongue, 
or  through  a  neighboring  organ,' with  the  twang  of  re- 
ligion  or  morality. 

London  does  not  lose  but  gain  by  inspection ;  although 
on  inspection  it  is  found  to  be  an  enormous  heap  of  dirty, 
paltry,  miserable  brick  houses,  which,  but  for  the  con- 
stant repairs  of  the  inhabiianis,  would  in  a  few  years 
become  a  mass  of  such  pitiful  ruins  as  the  owls  them- 
selves would  disdain  to  mhabit.  Those  narrow,  wind- 
ing, dingy  streets— those  endless  lines  of  brick  boxes, 
without  taste,  without  beauty,  without  dignity,  without 
any  thing  that  belongs  to  architecture,  impire  us  with 
growing  wonder  and  admiration.  The  genius,  the  in- 
dustry, the  commerce,  of  a  whole  continent  seem  con- 
centrated in  this  single  spot ;  and  the  effect  is  uninter- 
rupted by  any  of  the  lighter  arts  that  serve  as  the  mere 
ornaments  and  amusements  of  life.  Ap  earnestness  of 
purpose  is  the  predominating  character  of  the  scene — a 
force  of  determmation  which  seizes,  and  fixes,  and  grap- 
ples with  a  single  specific  object,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other.  The  pursuit  of  wealth  acquires  a  charac- 
ter of  sublimity  as  we  gaze ;  and  Mammon  rises  in 
majesty  from  the  very  deformity  of  the  stupendous 
temple  of  common-place  in  which  he  is  worshipped. 

Venice  does  not  lose  but  gain  by  inspection ;  although 
on  inspection  it  is  found  to  m  but  the  outlines  of  a  great 
city,  filled  up  with  meanness,  and  dirt,  and  famine. 
We  enter  her  ruined  palaces  with  a  catching  of  the 
breach,  and  a  trembling  of  the  heart ;  and  when  we  see 
her  inhabitants  crouching  in  rags  and  hunger  in  their 
marble  halls,  we  do  but  breathe  the  harder,  and  tremble 
the  more.  The  effect  is  increased  by  the  contrast ;  for 
Venice  is  a  tale  of  the  past,  a  city  of  the  dead.  The 
Rialto  is  still  crowded  with  the  shapes  of  history  and 
romance;  the  Giant's  Steps  still  echo  to  the  ducal 
tread ;  and  mingling  with  tne  slaves  and  wantons  who 
meet  on  the  Sundayr  evenings  to  laugh  at  the  rattle  of 
their  chains  in  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco,  we  see  gliding, 
scornful  and  sad,  the  merchant- kings  of  the  Adriatic    - 

St.  Petersburg,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  moral  cha- 
racter to  give  dignity  to  common-place,  or  haunt  tombs 
and  ruins  like  a  spirit.  It  is  a  city  of  imitation,  con- 
structed, in  our  own  day,  on  what  were  thought  to  be 
the  best  models;  and  hence  the  severity  with  which  its 
public  buildings  have  been  criticised  by  all  travellers, 
except  those  who  dote  upon  gilding  and  green  paint, 
and  are  enthusiasu  in  plaster  and  whitewash.  As  a 
picture  of  a  city,  notwithstanding,  superficially  viewed — 
an  idea  of  a  great  congregating  place  of  the  human  kind, 
without  reference  to  national  character,  or  history,  or 
individuality  of  any  kind  — St.  Petersburg,  in  my 
opinion,  is  absolutely  unrivalled. 

It  would  be  difficult,  even  for  the  talented  artist  whose 
productions  grace  these  sketches,  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  scale  on  which  this  city  is  laid  out ;  and  yet, 
without  doing  so,  we  do  nothing.  This  is  the  grand 
distinctive  feature  of  the  place.  Economy  of  room  was 
the  principal  necessity  in  the  construction  of  the  other 
great  European  cities  ;  for,  above  all  things,  they  were 
to  be  protected  from  the  enemy  by  stone  walls.  But, 
before  Sl  Petersburg  was  built,  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  art  and  customs  of  war,  and  permanent 
armies  had  become  in  some  measure  a  substitute  for 
permanent  fortifications.  Another  cause  of  prodigality 
was  the  little  value  of  the  land ;  but,  above  all  these, 
sliould  be  mentioned,  the  far-seeing,  and  far-thinking 
ambition  of  the  builders.  Conquest  was  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  Tsars  from  the  beginning;  and  in  found- 
mg  a  new  capital,  they  appear  to  have  destined  it  to 
be  the  capital  of  half  the  world. 

It  is  needless  to  exaggerate  the  magnitude  of  the  cil^ ; 


as,  for  instance,  some  writers  hare  done,  by  stst'ing  tiai 
the  Nevski  Prospekt  is  half  as  wide  again  as  Oxibd 
Street  in  London.  Every  thing  is  here  on  a  gigaoiic 
scale.  The  quays,  to  which  vessels  requiring  nine  feet 
of  water  cannot  ascend,  except  when  the  river  is  una* 
sually  high,  nnieht  serve  for  all  the  navies  of  Europe. 
The  public  offices,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  would 
hardly  be  too  small,  even  if  the  hundred  millions  were 
added  to  the  population  of  the  country,  which  its  nil 
is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  supporting. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  introduce  here,  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  although  a  little  prematurely  as 
regards  the  description,  a  view  of  tlie  grand  sq^areof 
the  Admiralty.  Ihis  is  an  immense  oblong  space  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  city.  The  spectator  suiikU  near 
the  mand^,  the  building  which  projects  at  tlie  left-haod 
comer.  Beyond  this  is  the  Admiralty,  with  its  gilded 
spire,  which  is  visible  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  im- 
tropolis.  Farther  on  is  the  Winter  Palace,  distinguished 
by  a  flag,  in  front  of  which,  near  the  bottom  of  ibe 
vista,  is  the  column  raised  to  the  memory  of  Alexander. 
Opposite  this,  on  the  right  hand,  is  the  palace  of  ibe 
Etat  Major,  and  returning  towards  the  foreground,  the 
War  Office.  The  group  m  front  are  employed  in  dra^* 
ging  stones  for  the  new  Isaak*s  church,  which  stands  la 
the  lefl  hand  corner,  although  the  view  is  not  wide 
enough  to  admit  it.  This  is  to  be  the  richest  and  most 
splendid  building  in  the  world ;  but  it  has  been  so  lop^ 
in  progress,  and  is  now  so  little  advanced,  that  a  notice 
of  It  must  fall  to  the  lot  of  some  future  travdier.  Saiol 
Isaak,  I  believe,  is  not  particularly  connected  wiib 
Russia,  except  by  his  day  falling  upon  the  birth>day  of 
Peter  the  Great. 

Such  is  the  scale  on  which  St  Petersburg  is  built; 
for  although  this  may  be  considered  the  heart  of  the 
city,  the  other  members  correspond.  The  verv  wstp 
ness  of  the  vacant  spaces,  however,  it  shoaM  oe  ol>> 
served,  seems  to  make  the  houses  on  either  side  look 
less  lofty ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  no  doubt  the  real 
want  of  loftiness  in  the  houses  exaggerates  the  brtadili 
of  the  area  between.  But  on  the  present  occasion,  anj 
thing  like  fancy  in  the  latter  respect  wouW  hare  been 
quite  supererogatory.  The  streets  were  hardly  passa- 
ble. Here  and  there  a  pond  or  a  morass  gate  pause 
to  the  pedestrian ;  while  the  droski  driver  was  ocly 
indebted  to  his  daily  renewed  experience  of  the  daily- 
changing  aspect  of  the  ground,  for  the  comparauTe 
confidence  and  safety  with  which  he  pursued  bis  way. 
The  streets,  in  fact,  were  in  the  same  predicaments 
the  roads  by  which  I  had  reached  them;  they  bad 
thawed  from  their  winter  consistence,  and  their  siowsi 
torn  up,  and  dismantled  by  the  severities  of  the  frost, 
had  not  yet  been  put  into  summer  quarters. 

The  greater  part  of  the  streeU  are  what  may  be 
termed  pebble-roads,  a  name  which  describes  exactly 
what  they  are.  At  this  moment,  in  the  whole  city, 
there  are  upwards  of  seven  hundred  and  seTcniy-i»o 
thousand  square  sagenes*  of  these  roads,  while  of  sj>ne 
pavement  there  are  only  nine  thousand  four  bunditd 
and  fifty,  and  of  wood  six  thousand  four  hundred. 

The  wooden  pavement,  I  believe,  is  peculiar  to  SL 
Petersburg,  and  merits  a  description.  I^.  con*"^ 
small  hexagons  sawed  from  a  piece  of  resinous  wood, 
and  laid  into  a  bed  formed  of  crushed  stones  »d*^^'"* 
These  are  fastened  laterally  in  to  each  other  with  woodeD 
pegs,  and  when  the  whole  forms  a  plain  surface,  iM 
interstices  are  filled  with  fine  sand,  and  then  boihaj 
pitch  is  poured  over  all.  This  pitch  from  tlie  porooi 
nature  of  the  wood  is  speedily  absorbed,  and  on  a  quan- 
tity of  sand  being  strewed  above  it,  the  operation  » 
complete,  and  a  pavement  constructed  which  is  found  w 
be  extremely  durable,  and  which  seems  to  roe  tosufier 
much  less  injury  from  the  frost  than  the  stone  cause- 
way.  The  honor  of  the  invention  is  due  to  M.  Goanw; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  ultimately  see  it  adopt^i 
in  most  of  the  great  towns  towards  the  north. 

•  A  sag  ens  it  stven  feet 
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sBsaap: 


SUPPLEMENT. 

heoBpliAiiee  wltli  the  raggMdoo  of  many  of  our  frieiMlt,  and 

It  the  reqneicof  a  majority  of  our  contributorsi  we  again  pub- 

Ikh  a  rappleinent  coosbting  of  Ifptieea  ^f  Me  *'  Jfettenger." 

We  bare  duly  wdghed  the  propriecy  and  impropriety  of  this 

MOM,  and  hare  concluded  that  when  we  chooee  to  adopt  it, 

there  can  be  no  good  reaaon  why  we  should  not.    Heretofore  we 

hare  made  eelecUone  from  the  notices  receired— only  taking , 

ciR  10  publieh  what  we  eonceired  to  be  a  f^ir  specimen  of  the 

Seoeral  character  of  ellwand,  with  thoee  who  know  as,  no  sus- 

pjdoa  of  unfairness  in  this  selection  would  be  eritertained.  Lest, 

hovever,  among  those  who  do  not  know  us,  any  such  suspicion 

ahould  ariae,  we  now  publish  ettry  late  criticism  received.  This 

fuppiesMot  is,  of  course,  not  considered  as  a  portion  of  the 

Meesenger  itself,  t>elng  an  extra  expense  to  the  publisher. 

We  commence  with  the  Newhem  (North  Carolina)  Speeialor-^ 
a  feaeral  diasealer  from  all  favorable  opinions  of  our  Magazine. 


SbniAem  Literary  Jfeseenger.— The  May  numl>er  of  this  pe- 
riodical haa  been  on  our  table  for  some  days,  but  our  avocations 
bsve  pceveoted  us  from  looking  into  it  berore  to-day.    It  is  as 
usual,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  typography,  and  sustains  Mr. 
White's  acknowledged  mechanical  taste.    Its  contents  are  vari- 
ous, aM  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  another  column  of  to-day's 
paper,  and  iMt  more  varioua  than  unequal.   Some  of  the  articles 
uecrediuble  to  their  authors,  while  others— indeed  a  majority 
of  them— would  better  suit  an  ephemeral  sheet  like  our  own, 
vhich  makes  no  great  literary  pretensions,  than  the  pages  of  a 
magazine  that  assumes  the  high  stand  of  a  critical  censor  and  a 
eundard  of  correct  taste  in  literature.  While  its  pretensions  were 
leae  elevated,  we  hailed  the  Messenger  as  an  attempt,  and  a  sue- 
teufal  one,  to  call  forth  southern  talent  and  to  diifuse  a  taste 
for  cbaate  and  instructive  reading ;  and  had  Its  conducters  been 
•atisfied  with  the  useful  and  creditable  eminence  which  the  work 
nunied  almost  immediately,  the  Messenger  would  not  only 
hare  had  a  more  extensive  circulation,  but  its  labors  would  have 
been  more  beneficial  to  the  community— the  great  end  at  which 
trttj  poiodical  should  aim.    With  the  talent  available  in  any 
pankolar  spot  In  the  southern  country,  it  is  out  of  the  question, 
tralj  ridlcaJoas,  to  aanme  the  tone  of  a  Walsh,  a  Blackwood  or 
a  Jeffries ;  ami  M  nmiinrii  it,  without  the  means  to  support  the 
preteorion^tenostOMcelerate  th^  downfall  of  so  Indiscreet  an 
auempL    We  do  noc  wish  to  be  misunderstood  in  this  remark. 
We  believe,  indeed  we  know,  that  the  south  possesses  talent, 
and  cnhiTated  talent  too,  in  as  great  abundance  perhape  as  any 
population  of  the  same  extent  so  situated ;  but  the  meaning 
which  we  intend  to  convey  is.  that  this  talent  is  neither  suffi- 
ciently concentrated,  nor  sufficiently  devoted  to  literarv  pursuits, 
to  be  broQght  forth  in  support  of  any  single  publication  in  strength 
adequate  to  establish  an  indisputable  claim  to  superiority.   With- 
og(  these  advaniagea,  however,  the  Messenger  has  boldly  put 
itself  fonh  as  an  arbiter  whose  dicta  are  supreme ;  and  with  a 
■^verity  aind  an  indiacreetneseof  criticism.— especially  on  Ame- 
rir&a  works,— which  few,  if  any,  of  the  able  and  well  established 
Beriewa  have  venttired  to  exercise,  has  been  not  only  unmer- 
ciful, but  savage.    VTe  admit  that  the  number  before,  as  well  as 
the  one  preceding,  la  more  moderate ;  and  this  change  encotur- 
»se3  the  hope  that  jaatness  of  judgment  and  a  dignified  expres- 
f'."f}  of  opinion  will  hereafter  characterise  the  work.    The  May 
nctraber,  however,  la  over  captious,  unnecessarily  devoted  to 
faQltfiodiug,  in  a  few  cases.    In  criticimng  "  Spain  Revisited,** 
iiiii  spirit  shows  itself.    About  ninety  lines  are  occupied  in  con- 
<femnatj'on  of  the  Author's  dedication,  a  very  unpretending  one 
t  Kt,  and  one  which  wBI elevate  Lieutenant  Slidell  in  the  eetima- 
i'>D  of  all  who  prefer  undoubted  evidences  of  personal  friend- 
^hip  to  the  disposition  which  dictates  literary  hyper-criticlsro. 
The  errors  of  composition  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  work, 
crammatical  and  other,  are  also  severely  handled,  we  will  not 
MT  ably.    The  following  is  a  specimen. 

"And  now,  too,  we  berfan"— says  Spain  Revisited— " to  see 
hnrwmen  jantily  dressea  in  slouched  nat,  embroidered  jacket, 
aipt  worked  spatterdashes,  reining  fiery  Andalosian  coursers, 
each  having  the  Moorish  carbine  hung  at  hand  beeide  him.** 

"  Were  horsemen**— says  the  Messenger,  **  a  generic  term,** 
hat  is,  did  the  word  allude  to  horsemen  generally,  the  use  of  the 
*tltmeh^d  AsT*  and  **emhr&ideredJaekeP*  In  the  sin^lar,  would 
f^  ju«tifiab1e — bat  it  is  not  so  in  speaking  of  individual  horse- 
n^n,  where  the  plural  is  required.  The  participle  "reining** 
ft^bably  refers  to  "  apelferdsaAes,**  although  of  course  Intended 
o  -itrrr*  with  *•  A^rsemen.**  The  word  "  eae**'  also  meant  to  refer 
n  the  ^'A^rsewMn,**  belongs,  strictly  speaking,  to  the  "  e»i(raer«.» 
'he  whole,  tfcoiMirued  by  the  rigid  rules  of  grammar,  would 
Dpiy  that  the  Hbraemen  were  dressed  in  spatterdashes— which 
pattenlashee  reined  the  ooursers— and  which  couraecs  had  each 
carhfoe*" 

With  all  defhrence  to  the  Messenger,  we  would  ask,  if  it  never 
uered  into  tlie  critiek*s  miod  that  "  slouched  hat,*'  "  and  em- 
roitjered  jacket*'  are  here  used  as  generick  terms  ?  Lieutenant 
fiVie/f  evidently  intended  that  they  should  be  so  received :  but 
M  he  entertained  the  same  Intention  respecting  **  horsemen,** 
e  whole  ooiMext  disproves.  Had  die  reviewer  placed  a  comma 


after  the  word  **  horsemen,**  In  die  first  line  of  the  paragraph 
which  he  dissects,  (the  relative  and  verb— leAe  irere--belng 
elided,  there  is  authority  for  so  doing,)  considered  as  parenthe- 
tical and  illustrative  all  that  follows  between  that  comma  and  the 
one  which  comes  afler  "  spatterdashes,**  supplied  the  personal 
relative  and  the  proper  verb,  which  are  plainly  understood  be* 
fore  the  participle  "  reining,*'  we  presume  that  this  sentence, 
ill-constructed  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  would  have  escaped  the 
knife,  from  a  conviction  that  there  are  many  as  bad  in  the  Mes-  ' 
senger  ftself.  The  only  critical  notice  which  we  have  had  leisure 
to  read  since  the  recepdon  of  the  number,  is  the  one  which  we 
hare  named.  We  may  resume  the  subject  in  connexion  with 
the  June  number. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  who  Is  the  editor  of  the  Spectator, 
but  haive  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  he  Is  the  identical  gentleman 
who  once  sent  us  from  Newborn  an  nnibrtunate  copy  of  verses. 
It  seems  to  ns  that  he  wishes  to  be  taken  notice  of,  and  we  will, 
for  the  once,  oblige  him  with  a  few  words — with  the  positive 
understanding,  however,  that  it  will  he  inconvenient  to  ironblo 
ourselves  hereafter  with  his  opinions.    We  would  respectfully 
suggest  to  him  that  his  words,  **  ithiU  its  ptetenoiona  were  te*t 
elevated  tre  hailed  the  Metaenger  at  a  ouceet^ul  attend,  9u. 
and  had  itt  eonduetort  been  Battled  with  the  u$eful  and  ereiiia- 
hie  emineneef  Ite.  tte  itauid  hate  had  no  objection  to  it,"  ke.  are 
a  very  fair  and  candid  acknowledgment  that  he  can  find  no  fault 
with  the  Messenger  but  its  success,  and  that  to  be  as  stupid  aa 
itself  is  the  only  sure  road  to  the  patronage  of  the  Newbern 
Spectator.    The  paper  is  In  error— we  refer  It  to  any  decent 
schoolboy  in  Newbcrn — ^in  relation  to  the  only  sentence  in  our 
Magazine  upon  which  it  has  thought  proper  to  comment  specifi- 
cally, viz.  the  sentence  above  (by  Lieutenant  Sjideti)  beginning 
**And  now  too  we  began  to  see  horsemen  janUly  dressed  In 
slouched  hat,  embroidered  jacket,  &c.**    The  Sf^ectator  says, 
"We  would  ask  if  it  never  entered  into  the  critic's  mind  that 
'  slouched  hat*  and  *  embroidered  jacket*  are  here  used  as  generic 
terms?  Lieutenant  Slidell  evidently  intended  that  they  should 
be  so  received }  but  that  he  entertained  the  same  intention  res- 
pecting '  horsemen,*  the  whole  context  disproves.**    We  reply, 
(and  the  Spectator  should  imagine  us  smiling  aa  we  reply)  that 
k  is  precisely  because  ''slouched  hat"  and  "embroidered  jacket" 
are  used  as  generic  terms,  while  the  word  "horsemen"  t«  eel, 
that  we  have  been  induced  to  wish  the  sentence  amended.    The 
5peelsfer  also  says, "  With  the  talent  available  In  any  particular 
spot  In  the  Southern  country,  it  is  out  of  the  question,  truly 
ridiculous,  to  assume  the  tone  of  a  Walsh,  a  Blackwood,  or  a 
Jeffries.**  We  believe  that  either  Walsh,  or  (Blaekwood/)  or  alas! 
Jeffries, would  disagree  with  the  NewbemSpectator  In  Its  opinion 
of  the  talent  of  the  Southern  country— that  is,  if  either  Walsh  or 
Blackwood  or  Jeffries  oould  have  imagined  the  exlstenea  of  such 
a  thing  as  a  JlfeteAem  Spectator.    Of  the  opinion  of  Blackwood 
and  Jeffries,  however,  we  cannot  be  positive  just  now.  Of  that  of 
Walsh  we  can,having  heard  from  him  very  lately  with  a  promise 
of  a  communication  for  the  Messenger,  and  compliments  reaped- 
ing  our  Editorial  course,  which  we  should  really  be  ashamed  of 
repeating.  From  8Hdellf  for  whom  the  Spectator  is  for  taking  up 
the  cudgeltf,  we  have  yesterday  heard  in  a  similar  strain  and  with 
a  similar  promise.    From  ProJ.  JhUhan,  ditto.  JTre.  Sigommeg, 
also  lately  reviewed,  has  just  forwarded  us  her  compliments  and 
a  communication.  HaUeck,  since  our  ah/Me  of  his  book,  writes  us 
thus:  "There  is  no  place  where  I  shall  be  more  desirous  of  seehig 
my  humble  writings  than  in  the  publication  you  so  ably  support 
and  conduct.    It  la  full  of  sound,  good  literature,  and  lis  frank, 
open.  Independent  manliness  of  spirit,  is  characteristic  of  the  land 
k  hails  from.*'    PowMmg,  likewise,  has  sent  us  something  ftr 
our  pages,  and  is  so  kind  as  to  say  of  us  in  a  letter  just  received, 
"  1  should  not  hesitate  in  placing  the  "  Messenger'*  decidedly  A 
the  head  of  our  periodicals,  nor  do  I  hesitate  in  expressing  that 
opinion  freely  on  all  occasions.    It  is  gradually  growing  in  the 
public  estimation,  and  under  your  conduct,  and  with  your  con- 
tributions, must  soon,  if  it  is  not  already,  be  k0own  all  over  the 
land."    Lastly,  in  regard  to  the  disputed  matter  of  Drake  and 
Halleck,  we  have  just  received  the  following  testimony  ftrom  an 
individual  second  to  no  American  author  in  the  wide-spread  po- 
pularity of  his  writings,  and  in  their  universal  appreciation  by 
men  of  letters,  both  in  the  United  States  and  England.    "  Ton 
have  given  sufficient  evidence  on  various  occasions,  not  only 
of  critical  knowledge  but  of  high  independence ;  your  praise  is 
therefore  of  value,  and  your  censure  not  to  be  slighted.    Allow 
me  to  say  that  1  think  your  article  on  Drake  and  Balleck  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  criticism  ever  published  In  this  country." 
These  decisions,  on  the  part  of  such  men,  it  most  ba  acknowl- 
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edged,  would  be  highly  graUfyiog  to  our  Tuilty,  were  not  the 
deciiiioo  vetoed  by  the  poet  of  the  Kewbem  SptcUUar,  We  wleh 
only  to  add  that  the  poet'a  aeeertion  In  regard  to  the  Meeeenger 
'*  putting  itself  forth  ae  an  arbiter  whose  dicta  are  supreme,"  Is 
a  slight  doTiation  from  the  truth.  The  Messenger  merely  ex- 
presses its  particular  opinions  In  lis  own  particular  manner. 
These  opinions  no  person  is  bound  to  adopL  They  are  open  to 
the  comments  and  censures  of  eren  the  most  diminutive  things 
in  creation— of  the  very  Newbern  Spectators  of  the  land.  If  the 
Editor  of  this  little  paper  does  not  behave  himself  we  will  poei- 
tivcly  publish  hia  verses.— £d.  MeMMcnger. 

From  the  Aogosta  Chronicle. 

Southern  Literary  Me»$enger^^Tht  following  flattering  irl- 
bute  to  the  meriiif  of  ihitf  Souiliern  periodical,  in  from  the  New 
York  Courirr  and  Kiiquirer;  arid,  for  ita  liberality  and  iudepcn- 
dencc,  it  is  scarcely  less  creditable  to  the  Measencer,  than  to  the 
paper  from  which  it  tt<i  extracted.  The  Courier  and  Enquirer  is 
ever  ready  to  do  justice  to  tiie  South,  in  all  its  relations,  and  to 
dffoiul  ii  when  {it>r*uilcd,  atid  thereluro  richly  nteriis  the  warm 
gratitude  and  Jibcrul  patronage  of  its  })eoplc. 

From  the  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

"  We  have  received  the  May  number  of  the  Southern  Literary 
Me8.«>(iii,^r,  and  itn  coniouls  are  equal  lo  its  reputation.  Wc  feel 
no  hvHitntion  in  dfrlurin:;  our  opinion  that  th^  publication  is  in 
every  cswoniinl  attribute,  at  the  very  head  of  the  periodical  lite- 
rature of  its  clatM,  in  the  United  States.  We  do  not  agree  by 
any  means  with  some  of  its  literary  ccnclutions.  For  Instance, 
it  IS  very  wi»ie  of  our  opinion  on  the  merits  of  Halleck,  in  this 
very  nnmluT  ;  but  there  is  a  vljjor  and  ninnlinet«s  in  niost  of  the 
papers  that  apf>ear  in  the  Messenger,  which  we  are  almost  ready 
to  admit,  are  fonnd  no  where  else  in  American  periodicals.  At 
all  evi-nis,  it  holds  a  proud  uost  among  its  compeers,  and  its 
criticisms  in  particular,  thouq;h  sometimes  a  little  too  tomahawk- 
is  h,  havo,  generally  speaking,  a  groat  deal  ofjusU'ce  on  their 
side.»»  — 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

On  the  subject  of  the  rlclit  of  instruction,  we  find  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Richmond  Literary  Messenger,  a  very  able  paper, 
which,  as  smm  as  we  can  free  our  columns  from  the  mass  of 
Congressional  matter  on  our  hands,  we  will  spread  entire  before 
our  readers.  The  article  comes  to  us  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to 
a  i^entleman  In  Vireinia,  and  is  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of 
that  distincruishcd  jurist,  Jud^e  Hopkinson,  of  Philadelphia.  It 
was  elicited  by  a  recent  article  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer  fn  de- 
fence of  the  rii^ht  of  mandatory  instruction,  and  furnishes  a  lu- 
minous and  complete  refutation  of  that,  amongst  the  most  mis- 
chievous of  the  fallacies  which  obtain  occa.wional  popularity  in 
Sanicular  States.  Hearing  of  this  letter,  the  publisher  of  the 
lessenser  had  the  eooil  sense  and  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  it,  and  the  manliness  to  publish  it  in  his  valuable  journal.  In 
so  dojnff  he  has  rendered  a  service  to  the  public,  and  enriched 
his  paces  with  an  article  which  is,  itself,  worth  five  years'  sub- 
scription to  the  Messenger. 

From  the  Richmond  Compiler. 

7%e  SouOtem  Literary  Messeng^.— Every  body  mtist  re- 
member, that  a  very  short  time  ago  the  auempt  to  establish  a 
roagaxine  in  Virginia,  was  looked  upon  as  chimsericai  in  the 
last  degree  ;  and  when,  at  lenL'th,  the  publication  was  com- 
menced, in  spite  of  a  host  of  diiriculiies.  Its  speedy  downfall 
was  unlversaUy  predicted.  Such  predictions,  no  doubt,  tended 
In  a  great  de^ee  to  verify  themselves,  and  arc  the  usual 
resources  of  the  enemies  of  any  scheme  of  the  kind.  But  It 
is  saying  a  great  deal  for  the  enterprize  and  talent  which  have 
been  employed  In  the  service  of  the  ftfrssenger,  that  it  has 
not  only  overcome  diflicuhies  such  as  no  other  magazine  in  the 
country  ever  successlully  contended  with,  but  that  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  auaining  to  the  very  first  rank  among  American  month- 
ly periodicals.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  second  volume, 
there  has  hardly  been  a  disscntine  voice,  in  this  respect,  in  the 
many  notices  of  the  journal  which  have  come  under  our  obser- 
vation. The Jlrat  literary  nameg  tn the  Union  (without  reference 
to  mere  Editorial  opinions)  have  not  scrupled  directly  to  avow 
their  belief,  that  the  Messenger  is  decidedly  the  first  of  American 
Journals,  and  that  its  Edi;orial  articles  and  mana£:ement  in  es- 
pecial, are  far  superior  to  those  of  any  magazine'  in  America, 
but  have  sufi^ered  these  opinions  to  be  published.  Here,  then, 
there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  puffery.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  these 
things,— in  spite  of  the  energy  which  has  been  displayed  in  get- 
tint;  up  the  Journal— in  spite  of  the  acknowledged  ability  with 
which  it  is  conducted,  and  the  admitted  talents  of  its  principal 
contributors  (Judi;e  Hopkinson,  Professor  Dew,  Rbt.  Qreenhow, 
Heath,  Timothy  Flint,  Edgar  Poe,  Judge  Tucker,  Groesbeck, 
Minor,  Carter,  Maxwell  and  a  host  of  others)— in  spite,  too,  of 
the  ceneral  acknowledgement  that  such  a  publication  is  an  honor 
to  the  State,  we  find  our  citizens  regarding  the  work  with  apa- 
thy, if  not  treating  It  with  positive  neglect.  Our  public  presses, 
too,  we  think  to  blame.  In  not  entering  more  warmly  into  the 
cause  of  the  Memengcr.  We  happen  to  be  aware  that  these 
preases  are,  one  and  all,  favorably  disposed  to  the  Journal  and 
proud  of  Its  success.  But  they  are,  in  a  measure,  bound  to  some 
active  exertions  in  its  behalf.    In  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  Mes- 


senger, silence  amonnts  to  positive  dispraise.  The  public  in 
other  States  naturally  look  to  the  Richmond  presses  for  opinioDi 
in  relation  to  the  ma^xine,  and  are  at  a  loss  lo  account  for  ar>t 
finding  any,  except  by  supposlrtg  some  demeriL  We  are  quite 
siure  that  Mr.  White  has  neither  any  expecution  aor  deore  that 
we  should  |Mi^  his  Joornaf— chat  Is,  praae  it  beyond  its  deseia 
Yet  we  may  certaiuly  notice  each  number  as  it  au»eari,exprt«f- 
ing  freely  iiallbough  briefly,  our  opinion  of  its  deserts.  This  is 
nothing  mure,  it  appears  to  us,  than  our  absolute  dutv— a  dwj 
we  owe  to  the  cause  of  Virginia  literature,  to  Mr.  whiis,  Mr. 
Poe.  and  to  ourselves. 

The  present  number,  we  do  not  think  equal  as  a  whok  to  tlie 
March  number,  and  suU  less  to  that  for  February- wbicb  laxa 
may  be  safely  placed  in  comparison  with  any  single  nnmbfrof 
any  Journal  in  existence  for  the  great  vigor,  proftuidiij,  aiid 
originality  of  its  articles.  Yet  we  do  not  mean  to  say  th^i  ilte 
number  now  before  us  is  not  an  admirable  one,  and  fully  tt]vi\ 
to  any  of  our  Northern  maj^azines  in  its  coromunicaiiobi,  vbile 
it  far  surpasses  the  best  of  them  in  Hs  Editorial  depanmeoi 

The  first  article  is  "  MSS.  of  Benj.  Franklin,"  priatcd  fron 
MS 9.  in  the  hand- writing  of  Franklin  himself^  and  never  pub- 
lished in  any  edition  of  bis  works.  It  is  unnecessary  to  nj  loorc 
than  this  to  call  public  attention  to  so  valuable  a  paper.  "Li- 
onel Oranby,*'  chap.  X.  is  the  next  prose  article.  We  like  this 
chapter  as  well  if  not  better,  than  any  of  the  former  ones.  Ttie 
wilier  of  these  papers  is  evidently  a  man  of  genius— we  nii£>)t 
perhaps  express  our  meaning  more  fuUy  by  saying  dui  he  U* 
that  degree  of  genius  which  enablea  him  to  appreciate,  and  kcea- 
ly  feel  the  labors  of  men  of  geniua»  Some  of  hu  detacheil  pa»- 
sages  may  be  considered  as  very  fine.  He  baa.  bowerer,  do  n- 
pacity  to  sustain  a  connected  narraUve  of  any  leogth,  ani  ilc^w 
chapters  of  "  Lionel  Uranby"  are  consequently  replete  vitb  the 
most  ludicrous  incongruities.  They  evince  great  ignonii^  cf 
what  is  called  the  world.  They  are  full  of  a  sbailow  pedaouj. 
Their  style  is  excessively  turgid,  ungrammatical,  ana  wtMl^ 
qwtitiai.  *'  The  Prairie"  is  a  delightiul  little  sketch  ofrcAl  xr^ 
ery.  '^Random  Thoughu"  is  an  excellent  article,  evhicine  mifch 
true  learning  aikl  acumen.  Such  contributors  as  the  suihoruf 
this  paper  are  invaluable  to  the  Messenger.  **  Odds  aiki  £ik1«'' 
is  from  the  pen  of  Oliver  Oldschool — a  former  correspondetit  of 
the  Messenger.  We  believe  Olircr  Oldschool  to  be  Mr.  OvDeO, 
the  author  of  many  excellent  things  on  Female  Edocatioo.  Hk 
present  essay  is  exceedingly  amusing— but  somewhat  old  fuh- 
ioned.  ''  The  HaU  of  Incbolese'*  by  J.  N.  McJihoD  shouli  cU 
have  been  admiued  into  the  columns  of  the  Messeiifer.  h  i"  ^Q 
imitation  •  f  the  Editors  tale  of  Bon-Bon,  and  like  nioet  (4hef 
imitations,  utterly  unworthy  of  being  mentioned  in  coiDpiiri<<jB 
with  its  original.  Nothing  but  the  moatexiraordiikary  ulei.icia 
render  a  tale  of  this  nature  acceptable  to  the  present  ataic  of  ibe 
public  appetite.  If  not  exceedingly  good,  it  is  alwar*  e^^*^ 
sively  bad.  It  must  be  a  palpable  hit  or  it  is  nothing.  Tiie  "  U<' 
turc  on  Oerman  Literature"  is  in  every  respect  wortbj  r.:  ihe 
talents  and  learning  of  iu  author,  George  H.  Calvert,  £«li^-r  ^ 
the  Baltimore  American,  and  the  writer  oYseveral  popular  «orU 
It  is  a  spirited  and  accurate  sketch  of  German  Literature  ima 
its  origin  to  tlie  present  day.  The  Messenger  should  secure  Mr. 
Calvert  If  possible.  •*  Readings  with  my  pencil,  No.  IV,"  »* 
very  good  paper.  *  *  American  Social  Elevation"  is  the  best  cr«>- 
niunicaied  article  in  the  present  number,  and  perhaps  one  cftHe 
best,  if  not  indeed  the  best  (of  a  similar  nattrc)  which  hu'^ef 
appeared  in  any  Journal  in  the  coimlry.  Its  philosophy  l^  !>  Id 
and  comprehensive  without  being  minute—ils  style  fefriJ  a-^ 
exceedingly  pure.  From  the  initials  and  place  of  dale,  v«  *** 
led  to  attribute  this  essay  to  Bfr.  Groesbeck  of  CincifinaiL  ;' » n- 
bal  Criticisms"  is  a  good  paper,  but  we  cannot  agree  wittiv 
critic  in  his  strictures  on  the  phrase  *'  being  buih." 

The  Editorial  Department  ia  (as  it  Invariably  is,)  fall.  ^'^'\ 
vieorous  and  original.  The  first  paper  is  "  Lynches  Law,"  tad 
^ives  the  history  and  origin,  together  with  a  copy  of  (be  iaw- 
Then  follow  Critical  Notices.  New  works  are  reviewed-"!  ^I'- 
dell's,  of  Professor  Ambon's,  of  Mrs.  Trollope's,of  P»«ild'i'2'Si 
of  Walsh's,  of  Cooper's,  and  of  Mellen'a.  Praise  and  blto^c 
are  distributed  with  the  soundest  discrimmation,  and  witbari-o- 
partiality,  (even  in  the  case  of  known  friends,)  which  it  i«ua* 
possible  not  to  admire ;  or  to  impeach.  „ 

The  Poetical  Department  is  quite  limited.  Two  pieces  bj  Mr. 
Poo  are  very  beautiful,  the  one  entitled  "  Irene,"  in  e«pvul, 
is  full  of  hia  rich  and  well-disciplined  imagication.  The  Uf^ 
on  "  Camilla"  by  Lamben  A.  Wilmer,  are  a  perfect  fCBi  "^ 
of  antique  strength  and  classic  sorrow. 

From  the  Baltimore  Gaxetta. 

Tke  SowiAem LiteraryMeaaenferfarApnly has  breo ncrired 
rather  late  in  the  day.  Though  the  appearance  of  tbe  M esMro^ 
is  occasionally  delayed  (from  us)  longer  than  we  iDij;b(«L«k. 
yet  we  ever  five  It  the  cordial  welcome  which  a  most  intereitsc 
and  worthy  friend  never  fails  to  receive  at  our  hands.  Tbr  pre* 
sent  number,  we  perceive,  contains  leas  than  the  usual  eowuti 
of  matter,  owing  to  the  Increase  of  the  pages  of  the  March  &an- 
ber  occasioned  by  the  insertion  of  Prolessor  Dew's  valu«bl«?  » 
dress  upon  the  influence  of  the  federative  republican  sjArn  el 
government  upon  literature  and  the  development  of  cb*r»o«T. 

The  long  and  able  article  on  Maelsel's  CbcesPlajer,  coiiUJC^ 
in  this  number,  does  credit  to  the  close  observatioD  and  kM 
reasoning  of  Its  author,  who,  as  the  article  is  publisbed  uM«r 
the  editorial  head,  we  infer  is  the  talented  editor  bioiMir.  The 
question  whether  or  not  the  chess-player  Is  a  purs  machue.  i«. 
we  think,  completely  pitt  to  reat    The  nature  of  the  gaaw  «i 
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chrM  is  trarh,  that  no  machtnej  howerer  Inffenioutly  timniBrd 
may  be  its  mechanism,  could  of  itself  permrm  its  conetanilj 
rarvinf  operations.  We  have  nerer,  at  anj  time,  given  assent 
to  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  human  agency  is  not  employed 
by  Mr.  Maelzel.  That  such  a^nry  is  employed  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, unleM  it  may  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  man  is 
capable  to  impart  intellect  to  matter :  for  mind  is  no  less  requi- 
site  in  the  operations  of  the  game  of  chess,  than  it  is  in  the  prome- 
euUon  of  a  chain  of  abstract  reasoning.  We  recommend  those, 
who9e  credulity  has  in  this  instance  been  taken  captive  by  plau- 
Fibie  appearances ;  and  all,  whether  credulous  or  not.  who  ad- 
mire an  mfenious  train  of  inductive  reasoninir,  to  read  this  article 
attentively :  each  and  all  must  rise  from  its  perusal  convinced 
that  a  mere  maehme  cannot  brinf  into  requisition  the  intellect 
vhirh  this  intricate  game  demands,  but  on  the  contrary  that 
every  operation  is  the  result  of  human  agency,  though  so  Inee- 
niou«Iy  concealed  as  to  baffle  detection,  unless  by  long  continued 
aiKi  rlns«  observation. 

This  question,  so  often,  and  In  thl^  instance  so  ably,  examined, 
was  settled  in  Baltimore  several  years  airo,  by  the  actuad  dis- 
c»»very  of  a  man  emerging  from  the  top  of  the  chest  or  box,  on 
which  Mr.  MaelzePs  figure  moved  the  chess  men,  the  Hd,  which 
xatyyetl  on  a  pivot  like  some  card  tabic  covers,  being  turned  on 
one  side.  This  was  seen  by  two  youths  of  respectable  character, 
through  a  window,  accidentally  open.  In  the  rear  of  the  room  in 
which  Mr.  Maelzel's  Chess  Player  was  exhibited.  Of  the  truth 
of  ihf^  discovery  we  are  entirely  satisfied. 

The  Lecture  •*  On  the  Providence  of  God  in  the  Government 
of  the  World,"  from  the  original  manuscript  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, and  which  has  not  hhherto  been  published  In  any  edition  of 
hi-*  works,  is  properly  entitled  to  the  nrst  place  in  the  columns  of 
the  Me^sen^er.  The  argument  of  the  Providence  of  God  con- 
tained in  this  lecture,  is  admirable  for  its  brevity  and  conclusive- 
ntf«<«.  Franklin  reasoned  well,  and  wrote  as  well  as  he  reasoned. 
F'>rm{ne  his  style  after  the  model  of  the  most  chaste  and  classic 
writer  of  the  English  language,  and  drawing  from  the  resources 
of  a  rapacious  and  we  If  stored  mind,  he  never  failed  both  to 
p!ea.«e  and  to  instruct  his  readers.  His  aim  was  to  benefit  his 
r.  luntrymen  ■;  and  he  wrote  for  them  in  a  way  in  which  they 
conk!  understand,  appreciate,  and  profit  by  every  thing  that 
rame  from  his  pen.  The  epistles  pub1ishe<l  more  than  a  century 
ago  in  his  Pennsylvania  Weekly  Gazette,  contain  many  valua- 
ble hints  reelecting  domestic  economy,  some  of  which  might  be 
tre.iHured  up  with  advantage  at  the  present  day  ;  for,  generally 
speaking,  economy  is  not' an  American  virtue.  Two  of  those 
eptfltles,  one  from  Anthony  Afterwit,  and  the  other  from  Celia 
Single,  have  made  their  appearance  in  this  number  of  the 
Mf^nffer.  Neither  of  them,  it  seems,  has  been  inserted  in  any 
of  the  editions  of  the  Doctor*s  works. 

The  article  on  '*  Genius"  is  perhaps  more  in  accordan<?e  with 
mir  views  than  with  those  of  the  e<litor,  who  seems  to  think  the 
writer^s  inferences  lag  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  hence 
dr^luces  the  important  conclusion,  that  his  corre^jmndent  is  not 
a  phrenologist.  We  leave  both  the  editor  and  his  correspondent 
to  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  respective  opinions,  while  we  pass 
on  to  entertain  ourselves  for  a  little  while  in  the  "  March  Court" 
(•f  our  sister  State.  Nugator  describes  to  the  life  the  scenes  of 
every  day  occurrence  both  in  and  around  a  Virginia  Court  House, 
and  concludes  the  picture  he  has  so  happily  drawn,  by  introduc- 
in::  the  trial  of  a  negro  woman  for  murcler,  during  the  late  war, 
a'ld  at  the  time  the  British  were  ascending  the  Potomac. 

The  article  on  "Woman,**  by  PauMna,  is  sensible  and  well 
written — far  more  just  and  philosophical  than  a  vast  deal  that 
had  been  said  on  this  fair  subject.  Commend  us  to  the  ladies  in 
e^fi<*ral,  and  to  Paulina  in  particular,  for  just  views  of  thei^entler 
s*>x.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  fair  writer  may  perceive  that  the  sub- 
jert  is  not  extiausted  in  a  single  essay. 

*^  Leaves  from  mv  Scrap  Book,"  inclndes  much  that  is  excel- 
tent  within  a  iimitea  space.  The  writer  has  improved  his  natu- 
ral I  v  correct  taste  by  close  communion  with  the  ancient  and 
modem  classica. 

A  Tale  of  Jerusalem,  is  one  of  those  felicitous  "  hits,**  Which 
are  the  ii>rtc  of  Edgar  A.  Poe.  The  point,  like  that  of  an  epi- 
gram, lies  in  the  conclusion. 

The  **cTHieal  notices**  of  the  present  number,  evince  the  usual 
ability  of  the  editor  in  this  department ;  though,  what  is  more  to 
our  taAe,  not  quite  so  caustic,  as  hitherto.  We  accord  with  the 
review  of  the  **  Culprit  Fay.**  The  merits  of  this  poem,  despite 
cbe  praise  lavished  upon  it,  when  critically  sifted,  will  be  found 
u>  be  like  the  little  Ouphe  himself,  rather  a  small  affair. 

Our  article  has  been  lengthened  so  far  beyond  the  usual  limits 
mm  to  prediMle  attenlion  to  the  poetical  depajtmenL 

From  the  Norfolk  Herald. 
Tfke  Southern  Literary  Meatengtr.^TYiti  present  number  of 
the  Messenger,  Although  not  altogether  equal  to  some  previous 
ones,  is  full  of  highly  Interesting  and  valuable  matter,  and 
««*isl<iins  the  well  earned  reputation  of  the  Journal.  The  first 
Artirle  is  "  MSS.  of  Benjamin  Franklin.**  These  MS9.  are 
e«pied  from  the  hand  wrUing  of  Franklin  himself  and  have 
r%*?><'r  appeared  in  any  e<lition  of  his  works.  Among  other  good 
thmzs,  they  include  the  following  question  and  iLs  solution. 
'  *  A  man  bargains  fur  the  keeping  of  his  horse  six  months,  whilst 
>»^  I*  making  a  voyaee  to  Harbadoes.  The  horse  strays  or  is 
^T  jlrn  soon  after  the  keeper  has  him  in  pt)sse»slon.  When  the 
owner  demands  the  value  of  his  horse  m  money,  may  not  the 
^>#heras  justly  demand  bo  much  deducted  as  the  keeping  of  the 
l^rirse  six  months  amounts  to?**  The  second  prose  article  is 
* '  Lionel  Oranby,'*  ft  series  of  papers  which  we  cannot  coii.^idcr  I 


as  at  all  creditable  tt»  the  Messenffcr.  The  "Prairie**  Is  a  very 
good  sketch.  "  Random  Thooehis**  are  eomewhat  pedantic, 
but  make  a  very  excellent  article.  "Odds  and  Ends**  we  fancy 
is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gamett ;  it  ie  full  of  humor,  and  will  be 

f generally  liked,  although  we  agree  with  the  Richmond  Compiler 
n  thinking  it  rather  too  old  fashioned.  The  "  Hallof  Incholese** 
is  decidedly  bad,  and  moreover  a  direct  imitation  of  Mr.Poe*8  tale 

[  of  "  Bon-Bon.**  The  Editor  should  have  refused  to  admit  it  in 
the  Messenger,  If  for  no  other  reason,  on  account  of  Its  barefaced 

I  flattery  of  himself.  Mr.  Calvert*s  (of  the  Baltimore  American) 
"  Lecture  on  German  Literature**  will  be  generally  read  and 

'  admired.  It  is  a  well-written  and  comprehensive  essav,  evinc- 
ing intimate  acquaintnnce  with  the  literature  of  which  he  treats. 
"  Readines  with  my  Pencil,  No.  IV*>  by  J.  F.  O.  is  like  all  the 
other  numbers,  good.  "American  Social  Elevation'*  is  mon 
admirable :  if  we  mistake  not,  this  article  is  fromth<*  pen  of  Pro- 
feasor  Dew.  "Verbal  Criiiciama'*  are  just,  but  rather  common 
place. 

The  "  Editorial**  of  this  number  is  very  forcible  and  racy  as 
usual.  Among  other  things  we  notice  an  accinmt  of  the  origin 
of"Lynch's  Law.**  The  "  Critical  Notices"  embrace  all  new 
publications  of  any  moment,  that  is,  American  publications ;  and 
we  approve  of  the' Editor's  discriminaiion  In  not  troubling  him- 
self, except  in  rare  cases,  with  those  of  foreign  countries.  The 
books  reviewed  are  SlidcJI's  **  Spain  Revisiied,'*  "  Paulding's 
Washington,"  Mrs.  Trollopc's  "  Paris  and  the  Parisians," 
Walsh's  "Didactics,"  Anthon's  "Snilust,"  Cooper's  "Swit- 
zerland** and  "  Mellen's  Poems."  A  press  of  other  matters  pre> 
vented  us  from  doing  what  we  inteoned  in  relation  to  the  last 
Messenger.  We  wished  especinlly  to  have  called  public  atten- 
tion to  the  Editorial  critique  on  the  poems  of  Drake  and  Halleck, 
and  the  article  (also  editorial)  ou  the  "  Automaton  of  Maelzel." 
Both  these  pieces  are  unanswerable — and  [)erhai)8  the  two  best 
articles  of  any  kind  which  have  ever  appeared  in  an  American 
Periodical.  The  essay  on  the  Automaton  cannot  be  an$u:ertd. 
and  we  have  heard  the  Editor  challenges  a  reply  from  Maelzel 
himself,  or  from  any  source  whatever.  The  piece  has  excited 
great  attention.  The  poetry  of  the  Messenger  improves:  there 
are  some  excellent  lines  in  the  present  number. 

From  the  National  Gazette.    - 

The  May  number  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  contain* 
several  excellent  articles.  Mr.  Calvert's  Lecture  on  the  Litera- 
ture of  Germany  may  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  either  alx>ut  studying  the  German  language,  or  would  wish 
to  know  somethins  of  the  authors  of  that  country.  His  descrip- 
tions, though  necessarily  brief,  are  satisfactory,  and  his  estimates 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  authors  he  mentions,  are,  in 
general,  judicious.  The  MSS.  of  Benjamin  Frnnklin  (not  in  his 
works)  are  from  the  same  source  which  furninhed  some  for  the 
April  number.  They  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all.  Tho 
chapter  of  Lionel  Granby  does  not  advance  the  thread  of  the 
story.  It  describes  a  visit  of  the  hero  to  Lamb  (Elia  Lamb,)  and 
pictures  his  guesbi,  Coleridire,  Godwin,  Stc.  "  Odds  and  Ends" 
Id  the  title  of  an  attempt  to  divide  mankind  into  genera  and  spe- 
cies, such  as  have  not  yet  been  named  in  any  work  on  natural 
history.  It  will  furnish  amusement  and  perhaps  instruction  to 
the  reader.  The  author  (Oliver  Oldschool)  is  an  old  corres^wn- 
deni  of  'Jie  Messenger.  The  essay  entitled  "  American  Social 
Elevation,"  deserves  great  commendation.  How  fatal  to  the 
advancement  of  society  t(x>  great  attention  to  money-making  and 
politics  is  proving  in  this  country,  is  well  exhibited,  and  reme- 
dies for  this  are  judiciously  sugireisted.  A  new  account  of  tho 
origin  of  Lynch's'  law  is  given,  which  Is  probably  the  true  one. 

From  tho  Baltimore  American. 

In  the  Sotlihern  Literary  Messenger  for  April,  which  reached 
us  a  few  days  since,  the  Editor  opens  the  department  of"  critical 
riotices"  with  some  spirited  and  just  remarks  on  the  puffing  sys- 
tem, as  practised  in  this  country  towards  native  writers,  and  a 
vimlication  of  his  own  course.  He  U  on  the  strong  side,  what- 
ever numt)er  or  influences  may  be  arrayed  aeainst  him,  and  will 
do  much  good  even  though  he  run  occasionally  into  the  extreme 
of  severity.  Many  i>eople  really  believe,  by  dint  of  reading  the 
repeated  praise  bestowed  on  them,  that  the  marrowless  prose 
fictions  and  "  baseless"  verse  of  the  day  constitute  a  Literature. 
Let  the  editor  of  the  Messenger  and  others,  eo  on  purging  their 
judgment  of  such  crude  notions,  and  ossimiing  a  hi?h  standard 
of  literary  merit,  require  sitbstantiat  qualificaiiutis  in  candidates 
for  fame,  and  condemn  unsparingly  all  who  do  not  unit**  genitis 
with  cultivation,  a  union  Indispensable  for  the  production  of 
works  of  permanent  value. 

From  the  Baltimore  Aihennum. 
Southern  Literary  Mestcnger.— The  April  number  of  this  ex- 
cellent periodical  is  before  us,  and  fully  maintains  the  dijjnity 
and  reputation  won  by  its  predecessors.  We  have  read  it  care- 
fully, and  therefore  hold  ourselves  qualified  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  Its  general  merit.  The  articles  in  prose,  are  att  eood. 
We  wish  wo'could  say  the  same  of  the  pcwtry  ;  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dramatic  sketch  entiilwl  "The  Death  of  Robe- 
spierre," (admirable  by  the  bye,  alihouffh  we  think  the  writer 
has  cau<rht  somewhat  of  the  reflection  of  Tolmdce,^  we  say, 
with  the  above  exception,  the  poetry,  jndeed  by  the  Editor's  own 
sfindard,  that  of  Ideality,  docs  not  rank  above  mediocrity.  The 
critical  notices,  together  with  the  brief  Introductory  essay  "  On 
the  present  state  of  American  criticishi,**  are  In  the  Editor's  best 
vein.  Wc  like  the  iridcpendent  spirit,  and  critical  acumen,  which 
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hb  •Tloeet  in  tha  |Mrfbnnaiice  of  his  dmj ;  mm!,  liow«T«r  w« 
may  at  Umaa  ba  Induead  to  dUTar  with  him  hi  opinion,  yet  wa 
canoot  but  aay,  that  in  feaenl  hii  diuaaiona  or  **  poor  doTil 
authora,"  though  apparaiitl7MTera,ara  wall  meritad.  In  making 
thia  admiaaioDy  we  do  not  withdraw  any  opinion  haratofora  ex* 
nraaaad  when  we  have  differed  from  the  Editor  of  the  Meaaanger, 
Tor,  whenerer  we  dielika  an  article  we  ehall,  (as  wa  have  aver 
done,)  epeak  our  mind  fully  though  in  all  friendllneoa.  But  wa 
aaeart  our  conrictlon,  that  judlcloua  erkiciam,  ezerclaed  without 
regard  to  pereone,  haa  been  long  wantina.  There  waa  a  time 
when  American  ReTlewera  imported  their  oeciaiona  on  the  worka 
of  native  authora,  and  frowned  down  any  attempt  to  reaist  the 
foreign  decree.  They  have  now  rushed  Into  the  oppoeite  ex- 
treme, ihe  barrier  once  broken  down,  the  torrent  of  aoulation  haa 
lined  up  every  man  who  could  fill  a  book  with  worda :  and 
changed  the  current  of  popular  feeling  to  auch  an  extent,  mat  It 
ia  only  by  atrenuoua  exertlona  It  can  be  brought  back  into  ita 
mediate  and  true  channel.  Thay  have  given  rna*ton  the  reins, 
and  If  his  aieods  are  not  checked  hy  a  more  powerful  hand,  the 
moat  diaastroua  effecta  muat  inevitably  enaue.  We,  therefore, 
bid  our  friends  cherish  a  work  that  upholds  Independent  criticism, 
and  pursues  the  *'  even  tenor  of  its  way,"  the  friend  of  all  who 
deserve  its  friendship,  but  the  alave  of  none.  Cheriah  it  we  aay, 
that  by  a  more  extended  circulation  it  may  fulfil  the  chriatian 
pracapc,  and  "  go  about  doing  good." 

From  tha  Balifanore  Athan»aro. 

Thg  Sauikem  LiUrmry  MeitengerforMap.^Thla  number  con- 
talna,  among  other  excellent  papers,  an  addreaa  on  '*  Gorman 
Literature,**  by  our  townsman,  George  H.  Calvert,  Esq.,  deliver- 
ad  before  the  Atheniaum  Society  of  Baltimore,  oo  the  Uth  of 
Februarv,  1888.  The  pleasure  derived  from  a  perusal  uf  this 
admirable  lactura  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  of  our  having 
been  oreaent  at  its  delivery,  and  our  still  vivid  recollection  of  its 
varied  beauties  and  excellences, heightened  and  rendered  imprea* 
■ive  by  the  peculiar  manner,  emphaaia,  and  enunciation  of  the 
speaker.  Of  the  literature  of  Germany,  deeply  metaphysical, 
«nd  rich  with  an  abounding  atore  of  learning  aa  it  la,  we  are  by 
far  too  Ignorant,  and  we  owe  much  to  the  auuior  of  Uiis  addroM 
fbr  his  labors  In  opening  for  us  many  sources  of  rich  intellectual 
enjoyment,  in  his  translations,  of  which  Schiller's  Don  Carlos 
nay  be  named  aa  hia  moat  elaborate  effort  yet  publiahed. 

We  cannot  enter  Into  an  analysia  of  the  enliro  number  of  the 
Meaaanger  before  ua ;  It  ia  however  hightv  Interesting,  as  is  usual 
with  all  the  issues  of  thia  Magazioa.  The  paper  called  **  Odds 
and  £nde,"  we  recommend  to  tha  especial  perusal  of  all  who 
have  anv  desire  lo  reform  their  mannera  and  morale.  It  ia  aplaa- 
aant  ana  well  conceived  aatire. 

Some  of  the  northern  critica  have  intimated  that  Simms  waa 
Che  editor  of  the  Meaaenaer.  This  is  an  error.  It  is  now  edited, 
aa  wa  understand,  by  £daar  A.  Foe,  formerly  of  thia  citr»  a 
young  gentleman  of  excellent  talenu,  and  untiring  industry. 
Ha  la  earning  for  hbnaeif  a  fine  repotation. 

From  the  Baltimore  Patriot. 

T%»  SsMlAem  Lilervrv  Jlfessenger.— The  May  onmbar  of  thia 
handsome  and  ably  conducted  periodical  haa  just  cona  to  hand. 
It  comas  late,  but  in  the  eaae  of  tliia  Meaaanger  wa  may  truly  aay 
"  batter  late  than  never }"  for  the  ulea  it  telle,  and  iia  qualiilea 
aa  a  temporarv  visiter  and  companion,  must  always  secure  it  a 
eordial  reception,  however  it  may  procraatinate  Ita  atated  jour* 
neya,  or  linger  by  the  wav  aide.  The  Southern  Literary  Maa- 
aenger  ia  now  under  the  aoitoriai  conduct  of  Edgar  A.  Foe,  Eaq. 
formerly  of  this  city,  and  baa  been  ao,  aa  we  understand,  aince 
the  commencement  of  the  second  volume.  This  gentleman  has 
been,  the  while,  a  liberal  comribotor  to  its  columns,  and  this 
thorough  identification  with  a  periodical,  marked  with  unusual 
ability  and  attended  with  extraordinary  success,  must  be  satia- 
factory  to  the  editor,  and  afford  ample  testimony  at  the  same 
time  that  the  conduct  of  the  Messenger  is  in  fit  and  competent 
hands.  The  May  number  of  the  Messenger  contains  the  usual 
variety,  and  is  marked  with  the  freshness,  spirit,  and  independ- 
ence, which  are  characteristic  of  the  work. 

From  the  Bakimore  Patriot 

ne  SstdAera  Literary  Jlfestenger.—The  April  number  of  this 
fresh  and  spirited  periodical  has  come  to  hand.  Its  contents  ex- 
hibit the  usual  variety.  The  character  of  this  work  Is  now  so 
well  established,  that  wo  need  not  speak  to  the  question  of  its 
general  merits,  and  shall  only  say  that  the  visits  of  this  **  Mea- 
aanger," thouah  aometimea  lardy  aa  in  the  present  case,  are,  to 
US,  alwaya  and  altogether  acceptable.  The  number  now  before 
ua  containa  a  long  and  Ingenious  editorial  article,  on  tha 
K  of  Maeiael*8  Cheaa  Flayer. 


From  the  New  Yorker. 

SsMlAem  Lilermrff  Metsenger.— The  April  number  of  thia  api- 
rited  Monthly  reachea  us  aomewhat  later  than  ita  dale  would 
Indicate,  yet  ao  excellafit  In  matter  and  manner  that  the  reader 
will  eaaily  be  induced  to  pardon  the  delinquency.  The  remark- 
able typographical  neatneaa  of  the  Mesaenger  we  have  frequently 
allii^ea  to,  in  glancing  rapidly,  aa  now,  at  the  more  intrinsic 
charaotw  of  ita  contents.  Some  of  thoee  of  tlie  preaent  number 
daaarve  a  mora  axtandad  cowrtderaHon  than  wa  have  time  or 
apace  to  give  them. 

"  MS8.  of  Benjamin  FraiakHn"  form  tha  opening  paper  of  tha 
Magasina— three  hitliarto  uopubUsbad  thougn  charaoteriatic  ea- 
aaja  from  Ilia  pan  of  tha  flnt  am&nant  philoaopher  and  aaga  whom 


America  can  claim  aa  bar  own.  *  A  Lactura  mi  PnvidcDce*  a 
ropleta  with  tha  profomod  yet  parqiicooua  coniaon  seoss  whith 
waa  arer  ao  prominent  a  feature  in  the  character  of  the  inventor 
of  tha  Jightnmg-rod ;  while  tha  letters  of  *  Anthony  Afierwit*  ind 
*  Calia  Biocle*  an  in  lila  lighter  vein  of  humoraua  oiiUtthaiuflii 
which  would  have  done  no  diacretUt  to  the  pen  of  AddisoD.  (Bj 
tha  way,  why  have  we  no  comj^lation  or  edltkm  of  the  Life  m 
Writinga  of  t)r.  Franklhi  at  aO  commenaurata  with  the  dignity 
of  the  aubject .'  Such  a  work  would  form  a  valuable  and  bow 
daairable  addition  to  American  literature.) 

"  Geniua"  is  dlacuaaed  in  the  aocceediog  prose  paper,  and  to 
better  purpoee  than  In  ttie  majority  of  aaaaya  on  tlie  svbjecL  Tks 
writer  maintaina  that  "  Geniua,  aa  it  appears  to  ms,  ii  merely  t 
decided  preference  for  any  study  or  pursuit,  wUch  enables  in 
posseaeor  to  give  It  the  cloee  and  unwearied  attention  necsHvy 
to  ensure  succeaa."  This  proposition  is  stoutly  and  ably  aais- 
tained,  and,  Uiough  wo  cannot  concur  ia  It  fuUv,  we  beijere  it 
m  uch  nearer  the  truth  than  is  generally  suppose<L  If  true  at  tU, 
it  Is  a  profitable  truth,  and  almuld  paaa  into  ao  axiom  witk  ill 
convenient  celerity. 

^*  Some  Ancient  Greek  Authora  Chronologically  Cooiidered,'' 
Is  an  articla  evincing  profitably  directed  reeearch,  which  ve 
shall  copy. 

**  March  Court"  Is  a  sketch  so  azclnalvely  Ykgloian,  that  we 
can  hardly  Judge  of  Ita  merit. 

**  The  Peath  of  Bobespierrs**  la  a  dramatic  sketch— a  neciei 
of  writing  which  we  do  not  properly  appreciate.  We,  who  do 
not  worship  even  Shakapeare,  caimot  bow  m  tha  away  of  kii 
humbler  aatellites. 

"  Woman"  is  the  topic  of  the  succaeding  paper— j<>dicioo«  and 
aenaible,  but  not  very  original  or  forcible,  conaidering  thai  the 
eaaayiat  ia  a  lady. 

**  Leavea  from  a  Scrap  Book"  will  be  found  among  our  Utenry 
aolectiona.  We  regret  that  ita  Greek  characters  and  phrtata 
compelled  ua  to  exclude  the  author^a  forcible  illi»tration  of  ih< 
diaadvantages  under  which  the  earlier  poeta  labor  io  a  compiri- 
eon  wlih  the  moderna.    Nothing  could  be  more  coDclustve. 

The  Editoriala  of  tha  number  are  ably  written,  though  aone 
paees  are  devoted  to  a  solution  of  tha  mystny  of  the  Auiomatra 
Clicss-Player,  doubtlesa  ilie  correct  one,  viz.  that,  after  all  (he 
acrutiny  which  it  haa  undergone,  there  ia  actually  a  nan  coo- 
cealed  in  the  pretended  machinery.  We  are  not  sore  thtitbii 
demonstration,  conceding  it  to  be  auch,  is  wocth  ihe.^Hu:«  it  oe- 
cessarily  occupies. 

In  the  matter  of  Criticism,  the  Mesaenger  has  involved  itarif 
in  a  difficulty  with  aome  of  our  Morthem  periodicals,  euber 
party,  aa  la  not  unusual  in  auch  caaaa,  being  juat  about  halfri^hL 
The  Southern  Editor  haa  quite  too  savage  a  wav  of  pouviof 
upon  unlucky  wighta  who  happen  to  have  severaUy  pr rpetnM 
any  thing  below  par  in  the  literary  line.  like  the  lodiai).  whs 
cannot  realize  ihai  an  enemy  ia  conquered  till  he  Is  scalped,  ccd 
some  of  the  mangled  have  no  more  policy  than  to  bctrij  ibrir 
soreness  by  atiempu  at  retaliation,  under  very  flinuy  di^fuwe^ 
invariably  making  the  matter  worae.  We  think  the  MeMcostr 
often  quite  too  severe,  aa  in  the  caaa  of  *  If  ormao  Leelie,'  tm 
etill  able  and  ingenuoua.  Tha  Poema  of  Drake  and  Halleck  an 
laTiewed  thia  month— neither  of  them  after  the  fa^iioo  of  ao  ar- 
dent and  awed  admirei^-hut  faithfully,  fairly,  and  with  dia- 
crimination. 

In  concluaion,  we  take  ^eaaura  in  remarkfaig  the  ftct  thai  ibe 
cause  of  literature  at  the  South  ia  ao  flourishing  aa  It  appean  (• 
be  at  present.  We  believe  the  whole  number  of  penodiratt 
which  may  ba  diaiinguiahed  aa  literary  on  Iha  other  aide  of  the 
Potomac,  haa  more  than  doubled  durhoig  the  last  two  yeaiv,  asd 
that  their  circulation  haa  Incraaaed  In  at  leaat  equal  propoftiM. 
We  rejoice  at  thie  state  of  thinga,  though  h  aiay  beinstlr  iboapi 
to  militate  aaainat  our  own  personal  intereat  Tie  South  hai 
intareata  and  feelinga  which  find  little  real  aympathy  wfth  u, 
though  a  pi  ofound  and  raapectful  deference  elacwhere ;  aad  it  u 
right  that  ahe  should  have  literary  aa  well  aa  politicai  jouroaUta 
maintain  thoae  intereata  and  chaUenge  reapect  for  thoae  fediagfc 
We  ahall  itot  grudge  tham  a  ganaroua  patronage. 

From  the  CharlocteavUle  Advocate. 

l%e  SMikem  Literary  Jleasenger.— Tha  May  namberof  thia 
work  haa  appeared,  wkh  ita  uaual  variety  of  valuable  imtiff. 

Poremoat  in  merit  aa  in  place,  are  more  of  thoee  MBS.  of  Dr. 
Franklm,  which  are  eonuined  in  the  April  No.,  and  vhkh  hare 
never  yet  been  publiahed  In  any  edhioa  of  hia  works.  TM 
seem,  all,  to  have  been  eommunicationa  to  a  newspapsr  ciIIm 
the  Gaietteer :  though  we  are  not  informed  whether  dicy  vs»r 
ally  came  forth  in  ita  columns  or  not.  One  piece  pucpocitto  ba 
from  a  aossipping  *<younggirl  about  thirty-five,"  whostyleafrw- 
aelf  **  Alice  Addertongue ;  and  who  makes  aa  Ingenloos,  (and  ci 
course  satirical)  defence  of  Scandal.  Another  conslits  of  w* 
"  Queries  to  be  asked  tho  Junto,"  (his club,  perhaps;)  ooeoc 
which  Is,  "  Whence  comes  the  daw  that  stands  on  the  outside 
of  the  tankard  that  haa  cold  water  in  it.  In  the  suDDcr  mt. 
The  simplicity  of  this  qnastion  would  warrant  ths  belief,  thaiiae 
doctor  waa  then  but  little  advanced  in  hia  career  of  phyacai 
knowledge;  unless  we  suppose  that  ha  propouaded  hwiy  » 
stimulate  some  of  his  frienos  or  readers  to  tboaghL  J^'^' 
lowing  question  and  answer  Ttaave  much  of  the  true  T**'}*'^' 
shrewedness  and  pungency  :  **  1  am  about  courting  a  firl  1  m^ 
but  little  acquaintance  with ;  how  shall  I  come  to  a  koowleiiro 
of  her  faulu,  and  whether  eha  haa  the  virtues  I  faoafinc  cm 
haa?  Jbuwer.  Commend  her  among  her  female  acqnaiotao^. 

The  Meaaenger  haa  Chapter  X.^  "  Lionel  Oraoby  ;'*  •  ^on 
of  novel,  in  which  thara  haa  bean  much  to  admire ;  bat  we  are 
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aliofedier  dianlMUd  with  the  praaeitt  Chapter,  crt]ypUiur,  m  it 
does,  wTcral  of  ttm  good  things  said  in  the  Eseajs  of  Ella,  bj 
making  the  hero  of  the  story  bear  them  (and  rery  chimsily  re> 
uil  themMrom  the  lips  of  Charles  Lamb  himself,  the  real 
**  Eha."  We  would  advise  the  wriier  to  bring  his  hero  lele  ft  tet9 
with  no  owre  literary  lions,  if  he  can  shew  tnem  off  to  no  better 
advanuge  than  he  shews  Lamb.  What  will  our  readers  think 
of  his  talking  of  "the  *wilUe-draughts>  which  are  pledged  to 
the  memory  of  boyhood,**  meanioc  an  allusion  to  tne  *^guid* 
Willie  waughts**  of  Burns,  in  "  Aula  Lang  Syne  ?** 

We  like  such  collections  of  scraps,  as  are  bundled  together  in 
the  piece  headed  "Random  Thoughts.** 

"  Odds  and  Ends.**  by  our  old  friend  Oiirer  Oldschool,  is 
a  whole  gaUarr  of  satirical  portraits;  representing  irarious  forms 
of  human  weakness  or  depravity— eketches  of  character  almoet 
worthy  of  Theophrastus,  or  La  Bruyere.  Of  femsJe  characters, 
the  'nrngme-tie^  er  M0$konllmbiet  the  Bu»Her$.  the  3Vm-6«y«, 
the  Pemefmrnpertf  the  Ttngue^tMrriont  ana  several  other 
classea,  are  oeld  up  to  just  ridicule ;  and  of  males,  the  Bwty* 
i«^>a,  the  T^mth-me-notB,  the  Craslronomes,  the  DeviUtMh  €hod 
FeilewM,  kc  kc 

**  A  Lecture  on  Oflrman  Literature,**  by  George  H.  Calvert, 
of  Baltimore,  is  a  jvegnant  outline  of  a  great  deal  that  is  inesti> 
mable  in  the  literary  store  houses  of  probably  the  most  enlight- 
eaed  naiioo  (if  we  aet  aside  politics)  on  earth. 

We  welcome  No.  IV.  of  "Readings  with  my  PeocU,'' from  a 
prsciised  pen,  and  full,  cultivated  mind. 

The  aracle  headed  "  Verbal  Criticism,**  is  of  a  sort  which  all 
the  repoeitoriea  and  guardians  of  Literature  ought  oftener  to 
conuin :  brief  reprehensions  of  too  prevalent  errors  in  language ; 
inierspened  with  curious  philological  remarks. 

The  somewhat  long  essay  on  "  Social  Elevation**  has  much 
that  is  praiseworthy,  neatness  (sometimes  force)  of  style,  and 
in  the  main,  great  justnees  of  thoughL  Its  aim  is,  to  expose  and 
rebuke  ihooe  two  ruling  passions  of  our  countrymen,  the  Ume  of 
momeuy  and  the  Uice  of  poUlieal  prefermeiU.  It  juitly  and  forcf* 
h!y  shews  how  these  obstruct  our  progress  inknowlsdge,  virtue, 
liberty,  and  happiness,  by  merging  all  enlarged  patriotism  in  the 
mrtsK  narrowly  selfish  considerations.  Benton  wealth,  half  our 
people  forget  their  country's  weal,  In  contemplating  the  increase 
of  their  private  hoards.  Bent  on  rmng  in  the  Slate  (as  it  is  call> 
ed.)  or  on  ministering  to  those  who  do  wish  to  rise,  the  other 
hsif  sacrifice  their  country  to  their  party,  or  to  its  leaders.   Ood 

r>d  the  Essayist  in  the  wide,  the  universal  dissemination  of 
views OD  this  subject! 
AAer  all,  the  *<  Ciitical  Notices**  of  the  Editor  have  afforded 
us  by  no  means  the  least  pleasure.  They  are  acute,  just,  and 
pungent.  Tliere  is  one  thing  we  particularly  like  in  the  criticisms 
of  the  Messenger.  While  it  dimlays  a  becoming  pride  in  what- 
ever  excellencas  our  country  ana  its  literature  possesses,  it  does 
■ot  hold  itself  bound,  like  many  of  our  journaKsts,  to  applaud 
every  thing  that  is  American,  and  to  admit  'the  justice  of  no  ani- 
madversions upon  us  and  ours,  from  foreign  tongues  or  pens. 
Thus,  in  an  article  on  Mr.  Cooper's  **  Sketches  of  Switzerland,** 
it  joins  him  in  a  juBiJUlip  to  our  national  vanity,  which  has  made 
us  believe  for  many  years  past,  that  "  the  name  of  am  Jhnerican 
is  a  passport  all  over  EuropjB,**  a  boast  which  Mr.  C.  says  ia  re- 
futec  by  many  mortifying  tokens  wherever  an  American  travels 
in  Oermany ,  France,  Switzerland,  or  Italy.  In  a  review  of  Mrs. 
Trollope*s  Paria  mad  the  ParUiaiu,  the  Messenger  again  justly 
r?bokes  the  same  American  weakness,  by  averring  (what  we 
have  alwaye  upheld)  that  her  book  upon  the  **  Domestic  Man- 
ners** of  Ajnerica  had  many  more  truths  than  our  self  love  would 
let  us  acknowledge.  **  We  have  no  patience,*'  says  the  Messen- 
ger, **  with  that  atrabilious  set  of  hyper-patnots,  who  find  fault 
with  Mrs.  T.*s.;fviit/h<Mimery  about  the  good  people  of  the  Union. 
The  work  appeared  tons  an  unusually  well  written  performance 
In  which,  upon  a  basis  of  downright  and  positive  truth,  was 
erected,  afier  the  fashion  of  a  porcelain  pagoda,  a  very  brilliant. 
akhoogh  a  very  brittle  fabric  of  mingled  banter,  philosophy  ana 
aplaen.*'  •so  **  Wedonothesiutetosay, 

that  she  ridkuled  our  Innumerable  moral,  physical,  and  social 
absurdities  with  equal  Impartiality,  true  humor  and  discrimina- 
tion; and  that  the  old  joke  about  ner  Domestic  numnen  of  the 
jtmuritmrne  bein^  nothing  more  than  the  Marmert  of  the  Jmteri- 
earn  Dmmeatiee,  is,  like  most  other  very  good  jokes,  excessively 
uocme.*'  Of  all  people  on  earth,  It  might  be  supposed  that  we, 
rational  American  freemen,  would  be  most  ready  to  bear  with 
nnpslatahle  cruths  told  us  of  ourselves,  and  to  profit  bv  the  admo- 
BiiaoBa  ihoae  irutha  involve  i  that  we  would  most  wilUngly  pray 

**  O  would  tome  Power  the  giftie  gie  tia, 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us ! 
k  would  fraa  moov  a  blunder  fVee  ut, 
Ana  foolish  notion.** 

Bot  instead  of  doing  so,  we  wince,  swear,  and  call  names,  at 
the  slightest  hint  from  a  foreigner  that  our  country  and  all  be- 
longing to  It,  are  not  the  very  beau  ideal  of  perfection.  It  must 
be  thus,  if  we  would  make  thoee  advances  towards  perfection 
which  the  true  patriot  coveta  for  his  country.  Pope's  precept  ap- 
plies no  less  to  nations  than  to  Individuals-^ 

'*  Trust  not  yourself;  but  your  defects  to  know. 
Make  use  of  evetjfriendf  and  every  foe.^ 

•-  Paii]diog*s  Washington,**  **  Anthon's  Sallust,**  "  Walsh's 
Dida<ccic8,*>"Me11en*B Poems,**  and  Lieutenant  SIideIl*B  "Spain 
Revisiied,**  (all  native  American  works)  are  reviewed  in  a  man- 
ner at  once  kind,  just,  and  interesting. 

The  Number  cofttaioa  a  good  deal  of  original  Poe07  i  the 


m^ts  of  which  we  muat  consign  to  the  judgment  of  those  who 
have  more  pretensions  to  taste  in  poetry  than  we  have. 

We  wish  the  Messenger  all  honor  and  prosperity— a  steadily 
increasing  lis;  of  punctually  paying  subscribers. 

From  the  New  Yorker. 

Scuihem  Literary  Messenger, — We  beliere  our  res- 
pected cotemporary  has  profited  by  our  advice  this  month 
oefore  it  reached  him,  for  we  find  the  June  number  on 
oor  table  in  much  better  season  than  its  predecessors. 
We  mark  the  improvement  with  pleasure,  even  though 
we  cannot  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  effecting  iL  A 
few  words  on  the  papers  which  compose  iu 

**  The  Right  of  Instruction"  is  ably  and  temperately 
discussed  in  the  leading  article,  which  we  mav  safely 
attribute  to  the  pen  of  Judge  Hopkinson,  of  Pennsyl* 
vania.  The  essay  denies  the  right  of  ^  Legislature  to 
instruct  authoritatively  the  U.  S.  Senators  of  the  State — 
or  rttther,  the  obligation  of  the  Senator&to  obey  unhesi- 
tatingly such  requisition.  We  shall  take  cognizance 
of  this  subject  in  another  place  at  an  early  day ;  'but, 
for  the  present,  we  must  be  content  with  the  remark 
that  the  argument  drawn  from  the  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  intent  of  its  framers  is  formidable,  if  not 
conclusive. 

''Perdicaris,"  a  sketch  of  the  Greek  scholar  now  lec- 
turing on  the  literature  and  polity  of  his  native  land,  is 
only  remarkable  for  a  translation  of  a  beautiful  little 
poem  'from  the  RonMUCof  Christopoulos.' 

'*  MSS.  of  Benjamin  Franklin"  are  continued  in  this 
number. 

"Losing  and  Winning"  is  one  of  the  most  quietly 
affecting  and  excellent  tales  that  we  have  perused  for 
months.  Let  who  will  declaim  against  the  evils  wrought 
by  fiction,  we  are  sure  that  this  same  story  contains 
more  true  practical  wisdom — more  forcible  persuasives 
to  the  paths  of  virtue  and  duty,  than  many  a  weU'in- 
tended  volume  of  fact  or  direct  exhortation. 

"  The  Swan  of  Loch  Oich"  is  fair  verse,  and  fair  only. 

«  Ulea  Holstein— A  Tale  of  the  Northern  Seas,"  is 
touching  in  its  catastrophe,  but  not  well  imagined.  The 
writer  is  evidently  no  veteran. 

We  have*  sometimes  fancied  we  had  reason  to  dislike 
the  poetical  contributions  to  the  Messenger,  while  we 
were  better  stiited  with  the  prose.  In  the  number  be- 
fore us  there  are  three  articles  in  verse — '*  The  Laugh- 
ing Girl,"  "  A  Birth-Day  Tribute,"  and  "  Thy  Home 
aira  Mine," — which  would  do  credit  to  any  periodical. 
The  Editor  is  evidently  'weeding  out'  as  well  as 
strengthening  his  crops  of  contributors,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  his  work. 

"Court  Day"  and  ** My  First  Attempt  at  Poetry,** 
are  both  well  done. 

•tf  Lecture  en  EduetUion  concludes  the  contributed  arti- 
cles, and  is  devoted  to  a  portrayal  of  the  parental  faults 
and  misdemeanors  whicn  operate  as  serious  obstacles 
to  the  inculcation  of  right  principles  and  correct  ideas 
in  the  minds  of  children.  We  heartily  wish  it  could  be 
read  and  appreciated  by  all  the  parents  in  our  country. 

The  Editorial  Criticisms  are  spirited  but  jusL  "  Re- 
collections of  Coleridge,"  Colton*s  "  Religious  State  of 
the  Country,"  &c  &c.  are  praised  without  stint;  while 
Col.  Stone's  unfortunate  "  iTps  and  Downs  in  the  Life 
of  a  Distressed  Gentleman,"  is  most  unsparingly  shown 
up.  We  like  the  independence,  the  directness,  of  the 
Ekiitor,  though  he  sometimes  contrives  to  tread  emphati- 
cally on  the  corns  of  an  author  for  whom  we  have  a 
tenderness.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  he  has 
managed  to  be  just  right  throughout,  and  our  apprecia- 
tion of  his  labors  is  giwiuated  acoordingly. 

From  the  National  Gazette. 

The  number  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
for  June,  contains,  among  other  excellent  articles,  **  A 
reply  to  a  late  article  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer  in  favor 
of  the  mandatory  right  of  a  State  Legislature  to  instruct 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  supported  by  the 
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alleged  opinions  of  King,  Jay  and  Hamilton,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Convention  of  New  York.*'  It  is  said 
to  be  by  *'a  distin^iuished  jurist  of  Philadelphia ;"  and 
tlie  signature  of  H.,  together  with  the  interna!  evidence 
of  the  composition,  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  fVom  the 
pen  of  the  eminent  Judge  of  our  District  Court.  He 
concludes  the  article  with  stating  that  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  having 
called  upon  that  great  and  good  man,  the  question  of 
instruction  being  then  in  hieh  debate  in  the  papers — he 
said  to  him  that  he  tliougnt  the  Virginia  doctrine  of 
instructions  was  inconsistent  with  all  the  principles  of 
our*  government,  and  subversive  of  the  stability  of  its 
foundations.  To  this  the  Chief  Justice  replied,  m  these 
words — "It  is  so;  indeed,  the  Virginia  doctrines  are 
incompatible,  not  only  with  the  government  of  the 
Unitea  Slates,  but  with  any  governmenL" 

From  the  Boston  Galaxy. 
The  Southern  LUerary  Mestenger  is  before  'us.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  conceded  to  the  publisher  of  this 
Monthly.  He  started  on  untried  ground — but  has 
brought  forward  his  forces  with  such  superior  skill,  and 
maintained  the  combat  so  manfully,  that  he  has  won  the 
entire  victory.  The  Messenger  is  an  honor  to  the  South. 
The  articles  it  contains  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  supe- 
rior order,  while  a  spirit  characterizes  its.  editorial  de- 
partment  exceedingly  gratifying.  The  number  before 
us  has  manv  most  valuable  articles ;  and  so  long  as  those 
concerned  m  its  publication  exert  themselves  with  their 
present  success,  a  corresponding  flow  of  patronage  must 
ensue.  There  is  an  original  manuscript  of  Ben  Frank- 
lin— desirable  if  only  as  a  matter  of  curiosity— a  poem 
by  N.  P.  Willis,  furnished  by  J.  F.  Otis,  to  be  found  on 
our  outside — an  interesting  chronology  of  authora — a 
story  by  £2.  A.  Poe,  &c 

From  the  United  States  Gazette. 

Soidhem  LUerary  Mestenger. — ^Backward,  like  every 
thing  else  this  spring,  the  April  number  of  this  periodi- 
cal made  its  appearance  in  the  first  week  in  May.  It 
is  a  good  number,  and  though  the  reader  may  think  the 
Tariety  of  its  articles  not  so  great  as  in  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding, it  contains  many  interesting  papers.  The  first 
consists  of  **  MSS.  of  Benjamin  Franklin,"  comprising 
a  Lecture  upon  Providence,  never  before  published,  and 
two  humorous  letters  in  the  manner  of  those  in  the 
Spectator,  published  originally  a  hundred  years  ago  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  and  now  republished  from 
the  original  manuscripts.  The  article  upon  Maelzel's 
Automaton  Chess  Player  is  the  most  successful  attempt 
we  have  seen  to  explam  the  modus  operandi  of  that  won- 
derful production.  The  writer  advances  a  multitude  of 
reasons  to  sustain  his  position,  that  a  human  being  is 
concealed  in  the  box  and  figure,  and  might  be  considered 
to  have  achieved  complete  success,  were  it  not  that  an 
objection  at  once  suggests  itself.  Could  any  human 
being  have  played  so  oAen  and  so  long  without  once 
betraying  himself  by  a  sneeze  and  a  cough?  The 
'*  March  Court''  is  a  racy  sketch,  and  the  writer  brings 
before  us  the  justices,  jurors,  counsellors,  clients,  plan- 
ters, pettifoggers,  constables,  cake  women,  candidate 
and  jackass,  as  large  as  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sheriff 
running  down  a  man  who  endeavors  to  escape,  not  pun- 
ishment for  some  offence  of  his  own,  but  ttie  honor  of 
sitting  on  the  jury  to  decide  upon  the  guilt  of  others. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  better  than  the  anecdote  in 
Uiis  piece,  of  the  suppression  of  the  British  authorities 
by  the  report  from  the  British  cannon  during  the  last 
war.  The  dramatic  sketch  entitled  "The  Death  of 
Robespierre,"  is  much  to  our  taste.  The  incidents  are 
well  told,  the  language  is  poetical,  and  the  versification 
smooth  and  barmonious.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
readers  of  the  Messenger  will  hear  again  from  this  au- 
thor. The  Essay  on  "  Woman*'  is,  we  conclude  from 
the  signature,  from  a  female  hand,  and  contains  just 
views  upon  a  subject  long  neglected,  but  now  beginning 


to  attract  a  proper  share  of  attention — Female  Edaea< 
tion.  The  present  number  is  smaller  tbsn  usaa1,iu 
predecessor  having  exceeded  the  standard,  to  admii 
Professor  Dew^s  Address.  The  subscription  list  con- 
tinues steadily  to  increase,  and  includes  the  names  of 
several  Philadelphians.  The  citizens  of  Riduoond  ap- 
pear determined  to  give  it  a  liberal  support,  and  testify 
their  opinion  of  its  excellence  in  the  most  substnmi;il 
manner. 

From  the  Metliodist  Conference  Sentinel 

Southern  LUerary  Meteenger. — ^We  are  indebted  to  tk 
politeness  of  the  publisher  for  the  May  number  of  ibis 
periodical.  We  have  looked  over  some  of  its  articles 
with  pleasure.  Among  others  "Odds  and  Ends,"  "Gc^ 
man  Literature,"  and  "  American  Social  Eleration"  are 
well  worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal.  The  character  of 
this  monthly  "  Messenger"  is,  in  the  general,  unexcep- 
tionable, and  it  will,  beyond  question,  exert  a powen'ul, 
and,  we  trust  a  purifying,  influence  uponSouUiem  lite- 
rature. "  The  Hall  of  Incholese"  is  not  only  a  failure 
in  that  department  of  literature  with  which  it  claiins 
affinity  ;  but  it  certainly  possesses  a  character  ibat  can 
reflect  but  little  credit  upon  the  heretofore  well  esta- 
blished reputation  of  the  "Messenger."  Itaeemsrifi- 
therfit  to  '*  point  a  moral,  nor  adorn  a  tale."  If  the 
author  has  an^  desire  for  distinction  in  that  partica* 
lar  line  of  writing,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  form 
a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  "the  little  figure 
in  black"  before  he  can  even  hope  for  success.  It  voaid 
be  better  however  to  withdraw  from  the  associatJon  ai* 
together.  In  objecting  to  this  article,  we  cannot  be  an* 
derstood  to  object  to  the  work  in  which  it  is  found.  The 
'*  Editorial  Notices"  are,  to  us,  the  most  interestiof  pan 
of  the  periodical  We  turn  to  them  with  pleasore,  ia 
anticipation  of  an  intellectual  feast,  and  we  are  nttrr 
disappointed.  Though  we  sometimes  difler  «iih  \k 
editor  in  matters  of  taste  and  opinion,  yet  we  find  saiis- 
laction  in  following  the  ever  flowing  stream  of  iboofht 
along  which  he  leads  his  readers.  We  bid  it  vdcofce 
to  our  desk,  and  heartily  wish  it  success. 

From  the  Petersburg  Constellation. 
Southern  LUerary  Meseenger^  for  Jime.— Our  btsl 
thanks  are  due  to  the  attentive  proprietor  for  bis  prcrafH 
attention  in  forwarding  the  Messenger.  As  osoal,  it 
contains  many  pleasing  articles:  the  MSS.  of  Franklin 
are  literary  (\uriosities.  An  excellent  moral  tale, enti- 
tled "Losing  and  Winning,"  adorns  the  number.  Oar 
present  lirtiits  will  not  permit  more  tlian  ihc«e  cursor)' 
remarks,  but  if  enterprise  and  ulent  are  any  puarunif 
for  success,  Mr.  White  need  feci  no  alarm  for  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  his  efforts  in  favor  of  SowlA<m  Liieratarf. 
Let  the  New  York  Mirror  snarl  if  it  will;  there  are 
papers  in  each  Messenger  which  will  outlive  all  the 
Norman  Leslie  «  Pencillings  by  the  Way,"  and  "  Ww- 
ries  mv  Love  of  my  Letters?"  of  its  erudite  editoR. 
Kennel  a  stag-hound  with  a  cur,  and  tlie  latter  will  yelp 
in  very  fear. 

From  the  Winchester  Virginian, 
The  June  number  of  the  Southern  Literary  JiesseBpr 
has  roached  us.  Its  contents  are  of  a  highly  intcrcsiin: 
character — among  them  is  a  very  able  article  on  tk 
"  Right  of  Instruction,"  by  a  distinguUhcd  jorisi « 
Philadelpliia,  but  one  in  which  tlie  conclusions  are  aoi 
such  as  have  obtained  in  Virginia,  nor  such  as  we  hare 
always  inclined  to  believe  correct.  We  are  rather  pi»u- 
fied  than  otherwise,  however,  at  the  introdociionjnio 
the  Messenger  of  essays  upon  such  topics.  Of  the  proa 
articles,  one  entitled  "Losing  and  Winning,"  by  V'.e 
author  of  "Sensibility,  &c."  is  a  most  valuable  conin- 
bution  ;  several  others  in  the  same  deportment  are  wry 
well  written.  The  poetical  arucles  are  generally  m 
good  taste,  and  tlie  critical  notices  are,  as  usua^  nbJ^ 
cand  id  and  fearless.  The  Messenger  is  taking  a  helicr 
and  still  higher  stand  among  the  pcriodicafc  of  ihf  d?y. 
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From  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot. 
StfMkem  Littnnf  Meuengtr. — In  acknowledging  our 
obligations  to  the  publisher  for  the  above  work,  we 
cannot  do  leas  than  express  our  unqualified  approba^ 
(ion  of  the  oliaracter,  contents  and  desien  of  the  Me»- 
Moger.  We  have  often  seen  it  fayoiably  noticed  by 
oor  brethren  of  the  corps  editorial,  as  among  the  first 
mootbly  magazines  in  this  country— 4)y  some  even 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  list — but  it  is  only  by  an  ex- 
aimnatioo  and  perusal  of  the  numbers  be&re  us,  that 
we  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  justness  of  their 
pnise.  The  eorrectnen,  neatness,  beauty  and  elegance 
of  lis  typographical  execution  and  appearance,  not  less 
than  the  rich  and  attractive  guise  thrown  over  its  pages 
by  the  combined  union  of  wit,  genius  and  learning  there- 
in displayed,  certainly  surpass  any  thing  to  be  met  with 
in  any  similar  periodical  within  our  knowledge.  We 
have  not  space  to  detail  its  particular  merits,  and  will 
only  remark  generally  in  the  words  of  another,  that  the 
coniribulions,  prose  and  poetical,  are  of  a  high  grade  of 
excellence,  the  critiques  precisely  what  they  should  be 
in  such  a  work — faithful  mirrors,  reflecting  in  miniature 
the  book  reviewed,  and  exposing;  alike  its  beauties  and 
(ief  )rmilies  without  favor  or  afiection.  We  should  be 
glad  to  enrich  onr  columns  by  transferring  to  them  seve- 
rul  articles  from  the  Messenger — perhaps  hereafter  we 
may  be  enabled  to  do  so.  At  present  we  can  only 
comraend  it  to  the  countenance  and  patronage  of  our 
literary  friends. 

From  the  Charleston  Courier. 
The  SotUkem  PeriodieaU, — We  have  received  the  April 
Dumber  of  **The  Southern  Literary  Messenger."  It 
contains,  among  other  articles  of  interest,  a  highly  in- 
^ious  attempt  to  show  that  MaelzePs  Chess  Player 
M  not  a  pure  machine,  but  regulated  by  mind — by  a 
human  agent  concealed  within  it. 

From  the  Louisville  City  Gazette. 

The  Souihem  LUerary  JdtsMtngtr  is  the  title  of  a  peri- 
odical, published  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  that  has  no 
superior,  either  in  the  taste  and  genius  of  its  contribu- 
tor's or  the  beauty  of  its  mechanism.  Its  criticisms  are 
prepared  with  peculiar  justness  and  acumen — not  lean- 
ing to  the  side  of  mercy,  and  throwing  a  protecting  veil 
oter  the  sins  and  faults  of  others,  but  plainly  pointing 
theni  out— not  screening  the  errors  of  a  friend,  or  sparing 
the  tender  places  of  an  enemy.  Such  guardians  we 
want  to  preserve  the  vigor  of  American  Literature. 
There  are  some  nurses  so  tender  and  so  indulgent,  that 
the  children  under  their  tutelage,  either  die  of  a  surfeit 
of  sweets,  or  languish  through  their  too  great  care  and 
tenderness.  This  will  never  be  the  case  with  our  lite- 
ntore  while  guarded  by  sudi  vigilant  sentinels  as  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

We  had  an  opportunity,  while  conducting  a  periodical 
in  a  neighboring  city,  of  seeing  some  of  the  earlier 
numbers  of  the  Messenger,  and  on  such  occasions  ex- 
prps.v;d  the  gratification  and  pleasure  enjoyed  in  their 
P^sal.  And  it  is  not  only  well  sustained,  but  improves. 
Lionel  Granby  is  kept  up  with  spiriL  Edgar  A.  Poe 
sprinkles  his  gems  among  the  leaves  of  the  Messenger. 
Ocorge  H.  Calvert,  Esq.  of  the  same  city,  frei£:lits  it 
vith  the  researches  of  ripe  scholarship  in  the  Tore  of 
German  Literature.  The  May  number  is  excellent, 
and  we  shall  recur  to  it  oAen,  oefore  it  gives  place  to 
its  successor. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  White,  the  publisher,  for  his 
pr<'<!€nt,  and  assure  him  he  could  not  have  sent  us  a 
budget  which  would  have  been  received  by  us  with 
more  pleasure. 

From  the  Oxford  Examiner. 
SovUem  Ltlenory  MtsBtngtr, — He  who  assumes  to 
himself  the  province  of  amusing  and  instrucdn^  man- 
kiad  for  "  a  consideration,"  is  amenable  at  all  times  to 


just  criticisms.  The  publisher  of  a  newspaper  or  journal 
of  any  kind,  should  never  feel  Aiirf,  as  a  caterer  for  the 
public  appetite,  if  some  of  those  to  whom  they  minister 
should  growl  and  find  fault.  He  ought  not  to  claim  pre- 
emption over  all  other  men,  but  sliould  be  satisfied  if 
he  occasionally  received  an  approving  nod.  It  is  always 
a  strong  evidence  of  a  want  of  force  of  mind  to  fly  in  a 
passion  at  the  suggestions  of  a  friend,  when  they  are 
disposed  to  disapprove  of  our  acts,  although  they  may 
be  unjusL  We  make  these  preliminary  remarks  in 
allusion  to  a  hasty  notice  we  took  of  the  April  number 
of  the  Messenger,  which  the  publisher  was  polite  enough 
to  send  us.  Our  time  is  generally  much  occupied,  and 
we  perhaps  gave  that  number  and  others  which  have 
been  occasionally  handed  us  by  a  friend,  rather  a  hasty 
perusal.  We  felt  thtn^  as  we  do  now,  that  the  editor's 
criticisms  were  unnecessarily,  perhaps,  strictly  severe 
in  some  instances.  The  eagle  who  towers  above  all 
other  birds,  and  even  dares  to  look  upon  the  sun,  would 
not,  unless  hard  pressed,  condescend  to  notice  the  earth* 
ly  flutterings  of  a  tomtit— he  aspires  to  higher  game. 

We  may  have  done  the  editor  injustice;  and  we 
hardly  expected  him  to  send  us  another  number — but 
perhaps,  in  his  youthful  days,  he  has  read  the  fable  of 
the  gnat  and  the  ox^whether  he  did  or  did  not,  we  feel 
obliged  to  him  for  the  May  number. 

We  have  always  freely  accorded  to  Mr.  White  al- 
most unrivalled  excellence  as  a  printer,  and  we  now  as 
freely  accord  to  him  the  most  unc^ualified  praise  for  the 
maiUr  as  well  as  the  manner  of  his  last  number. 

From  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Times. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  May  number  of 
that  cliaste  and  interesting  publication,  the  **  Southern 
Literary  Messenger,**  published  by  T.  W.  White, 
Richmond,  Va.  It  undoubtedly  contains  more  matter, 
for  the  price,  than  any  other  southern  publication,  and 
in  style,  ia  altogether  unlike  the  mawkish  eflfusions 
denominated  *'  literary"  with  which  our  community  is 
so  liberally  inundated. 

From  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot* 

The  Stntthem  Literary  Messenger,  for  April,  has  just 
reached  us,  and  though  rather  late  in  the  day,^  we  can- 
not omit  observing  that  it  is  excellent— well  sustaining 
the  high  reputation  of  its  predecessors.  We  renewedly 
commend  the  work  to  the  favor  of  our  literar^r  friends, 
as  one  every  way  deserving  their  patronage — in  many 
respects  unrivalled  by  any  similar  publication  in  the 
country. 

From  the  Winchester  Virginian. 

Southern  Literary  Messenger, — We  have  just  received 
the  April  No.  of  this  work,  but  have  barely  had  time  to 
read  the  article  on  ''Maelzel's  Chess  Player,"  which 
happened  to  arrest  our  attention  on  opening  the  book. 
It  IS  exceedingly  well  written  and  interesting.  The  table 
of  contents  liolds  out  quite  a  tempting  bill  of  fhre. 

From  the  Richmond  Whig. 

The  Southern  Literary  Messenger. — ^The  May  number 
of  this  periodical  has  Just  appeared.  Though  not  per- 
haps equal  to  some  ot  the  preceding  numbers,  it  is  far, 
very  far  from  beinfi;  deficient  either  in  entertainment  or 
instruction.  As  all  the  supporters  of  this  work,  and  in- 
deed the  public  generally,  nave  a  deep  interest  in  its 
reputation,  it  is  not  only  ri^ht,  but  a  duty,  to  pass  an 
occasional  judgment  upon  its  merits — to  commend  its 
various  excellences,  and  to  point  out  in  the  spirit  of 
liberal  criticism,  such  faults  as  majr  be  perceived  to 
exist  The  Messenger,  to  be  extensively  and  perma- 
nently popular,  must  mingle  the  useful  with  the  sweet. 
It  must  not  only  mirror  the  burning  thoughts  and  glow- 
ing images  which  teem  in  the  world  of  fancy,  but  also 
condescend  an  occasional  visit  to  this  dull  planet,  the 
Earth.  It  must  mix  familiarly  with  ordinaiy  mortals, 
take  some  interest  in  their  concerns,  and  lend  a  helping 
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hand  in  the  struggles  which  are  now  making  aeainst 
power  and  corruption.  Not  that  the  Messenger  would 
oecome  a  vehicle  of  mere  party  politics,  bat  that  the 
great  principles  of  liberty  should  be  boldly  and  steadily 
espoused  by  its  conductors  and  those  vatlous  and  im- 
portant measures  which  concern  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  the  State,  freely  and  frequently  discussed  in 
Its  pages.  If  the  Star  of  this  Republic,  "  the  world's 
last  hope,**  is  destined  to  go  down  in  darkness,  CDrrup- 
iion  and  misery,  literature  will  either  follow  iis  fate,  or 
be  no  longer  worth  cultivalhig  or  preserTin|^.  As  es- 
sentially connected  with  the  great  cause  of  civil  liberty, 
sound  morals  ought  also  to  find  in  the  Messenger  a 
constant  and  able  advocate.  Without  freedom  and 
virtue,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  existence  in  anv 
community  of  a  pure  and  exalted  literary  taste.  Such 
articles  as  the  "Hall  of  Incholese,**  by  J.  N.  Mo- 
Jillon,  are  popular  only  with  a  small  number  of  rea- 
ders, and  are  not  caiculsted  to  increase  the  moral 
reputation  of  the  Messenger.  The  introduction  of 
the  Evil  One,  as  a  familiar  in  human  society — as  a 
social  companion  in  scenes  of  revelry,  has  rather  a  ten- 
dency to  throw  an  air  of  ridicule  u|>on  the  truths  of 
Divine  Revelation.  Milton  indeed  pierced  the  myste* 
rious  veil  which  shrouds  the  monarcn  of  darkness,  but 
Milton's  Satan,  *'  high  on  his  throne  of  state,*  is  invest- 
ed with  a  sublime  terror  which  forbids  the  approaches  of 
levity,  and  leaves  behind  it  no  impression  inconsistent 
with  revealed  truth.  No  similar  exception,  however, 
can  be  taken  to  any  other  article  in  the  present  number 
of  the  Messenger.  The  MSS.  of  Franklin  are  inter- 
eating  remains  of  that  great  man-interesting  as  illus- 
trations of  the  strong  common  sense  which  peculiarly 
distinguished  him.  **  Lionel  Granby**  is  one  of  the  best 
chapters  which  has  appeared  under  that  title.  A  novel 
however,  published  at  intervals  in  the  pages  of  a  month- 
ly miscellany,  necessarily  loses  by  tiiat  circumstance 
much  of  its  mteresL  The  author  of  **  Odds  and  Ends" 
has  attempted  with  much  humor  and  effect,  a  new  moral 
classificntion  of  that  strange  compound  animal  called 
Man.  His  satire  is  for  the  most  part  just,  and  his  style 
racy  and  agreeable.  '*  Random  Thoughts,"  saving  and 
excepting  one  or  two  smutty  allusions,  are  excelienL 
They  have  an  air  of  freshness  and  originality,  whidi  is 
quite  delightful,  considering  how  little  can  be  said  which 
IS  new  upon  any  subject.  The  Lecture  on  *'  German 
Literature,"  by  Mr.  Calvert  of  Baltimore,  now  for  the 
first  time  published,  is  highly  creditable  to  its  author.  It 
cvinres  much  classical  taste,  combined  with  a  spirit  of 
philosophical  criticism.  Mr.  Calvert  is  sometimes,  how- 
ever, careless  in  his  style,  or  rather  in  the  formation  of 
his  sentences,  which  a  good  writer  should  study  to  avoid; 
and  the  great  literarv  sin  of  this  country,  a  propenjt/y  to 
bombast — is  discernible  in  some  parts  of  his  lecture. 
Take  for  example  the  following  passage,  "John  Wolf- 
gang Goethe,  was  born  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in 
1 749,  ten  years  before  Schiller.  *  Selectest  influences,' 
leagued  with  nature,  to  produce  this  wonderful  man. 
To  give  its  complete  development  to  a  mishty  inward 
power,  outward  circumstances  were  most  happily  pro- 
pitious. Upon  faatUUs  of  Uu  auickeat  ae/uibiUty,  and 
yet  of  n^itely  dastie  power — wiae  eonvuUiona  and  world' 
dUturbmg  incidents  bore  with  tempestuausforce,  dilating  the 
eongeniai  energies  of  the  young  genius  who  suddenly  threio 
out  his  fiery  voice  to  swell  the  tumult  round  him^  and  an- 
nounee  the  moHer  ipirit  of  the  age.^  This  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  very  unfair  specimen  of  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  lecture,  and  it  is  the  more  surprising,  that 
such  a  sentence  should  have  escaped  the  vigilante  of 
the  author.  The  slightest  departure  from  the  simnlest 
mode  of  expression,  if  it  does  not  degenerate  into  bom- 
bast, is  almost  certain  to  be  attended  by  a  certain  degree 
of  obscurity.  The  author  of  the  **  Hall  of  Incholcse," 
is  himself  not  free  from  this  blemish.  The  following 
passage  is  entirely  unintelligible :  "  The  Spanish  minis- 
ter was  married ;  hut  a  star  on  the  fashionable  horizon 
higher  than  the  vesta  of  his  own  choice,  prompted  the 
proffer  of  his  help,  in  the  establishment  of  a  mediun 


point  of  lustre."  The  meaning  might  be  guessed  at  b^ 
t)sry  laborious  study — but  popular  htemture  sboold 
never  levy  so  severe  a  tax  upon  its  sobjectL  The  pi- 
per on  "  American  Social  Alevatioo,"  eoniahis  manj 
just  thoughts  and  patriotic  reflections,  expressed  in  to 
unusually  agreeable  style— and  the  4th  Na  of  **Resdiiei 
with  m^  Pencil,"  is  quite  passable.  The  design  of  the 
writer  is  excellent,  and  deserves  to  be  imiuted.  The 
"  Critical  Notkes,"  though  in  themselves  sood,  sre  not 
generally  equal  to  the  Editor's  previous  eibrtL  As  it 
was  however  permitted  to  Homer  sometimes  to  nod, » 
should  the  reall  v  gifced  mind  which  presides  over  the 
Messenger,  be  allowed  occasionally  a  little  repoie.  Of 
the  poetry,  the  writer  of  this  brief  notice  will  lav  no- 
thing. Some  of  it  is  good — but  he  is  but  an  indifienat 
judge. 

From  the  New  York  Weekly  Meaenger. 

Smdhem  Literary  JtfesssRger.— The  high  encomio&s 
which  this  periodical  has  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  ii  most  richly  deserves.  We  have  been  ferond 
with  the  five  first  numbers  of  the  current  (seGocd)  toI- 
ume,  and  have  had  an  intellectual  feast  in  the  perusal  of 
many  articles  contained  therein.  To  eipresi  our  opinioo 
candidly  of  the  talents  and  erudition  of  die  worthy  ediuv 
of  this  monthly,  would  expose  us  to  the  charge  of  pit- 

fiarism,  because  it  would  be  exactly  similar  to  huf  a 
undred  others,  who  have  preceded  us  in  «xpr«i(es 
of  approbation.  What  shall  we  do  then  7  To  go  through 
and  examine  every  article  in  five  numbers,  is  onrt  (hu 
we  have  space  for.  But  we  must— we  reel  booed  to 
B&y*  Virginians  especially  sire  indebted  lo  Mr.  While 
for  his  unprecedented  liteiary  zeal.  He  ought  to  aect 
with  encouragement ;  in  short,  we  believe  he  does,' 
but  there  should  be  an  effort  made  to  sustain  the  aode^ 
taking,  by  a  continually  incre^ng  list  of  jM|iNg  v^ 
scribers. 

If  our  friends  in  the  city  or  country  wish  (heiruble 
filled  with  rich  literary  food  once  a  month,  they  should 
immediately  order  "  The  Southern  Literary  MesKnger," 
published  by  T.  W.  White,  Richmond,  Vs.  There  is 
one  article  to  which  we  object,  the  buHcsqoe,  orwio- 
ture,  not  criticism,  on  Foy'a  "  Norman  Leslie,'*  bet  ■ 
making  only  one  objection,  we  think  much  is  wd  fc* 
the  periodical,  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  of  tk 
monthlies.  We  really  do  think  it  is  as  good  ss  m,  if 
not  the  very  beat  in  these  United  States.  We  think  » 
highly  of  ihe  Richmond  "  Messenger,*'  that  if  we  bid 
the  numbers  of  the  first  volume,  we  wooW  hsve  ih« 
neatly  bound,  and  placed  in  our  library  as  a  liurary 
treasure. 

From  the  Norfolk  Herald. 
The  Soxdhem  Literary  Messenger  for  May  very  gal- 
lantly holds  it  own.  The  *  manuscripu  of  Frsnkhn'  vt 
well  worth  publishing.  The  chapter  of  Lionel  Graohy 
introduces  us  into  the  bodily  presence  of  Lamb  aodt^o** 
ridge,  and  the  ragged  regiment  of  folios  and  quartos  p&a 
in  review  before  us.  Th«  Lecture  on  Geraian  Liiera- 
ture,  by  Mr.  Calvert  of  Baltimore,  is  a  very  enierum- 
ing  discourse  on  the  history  of  the  poetry  and  philosophy 
of  that  wonderful  people ;  but  it  is  clear  that  tlie  auuwf 
of  the  lecture  has  paid  more  attention  to  the  German 
than  to  the  English  and  those  languages  from  which  w 
English  flows.  The  paper  of  Oliver  Oldschool  b  wot- 
thy  of  its  author,  and  we  were  happy  to  sec  the  sl«y 
of  *  Tang  Lang*  appended  as  a  foot-note.  The  cntwi 
notices  are  very  good  for  the  most  part ;  but  then  « 
could  hardly  expect  Mr.  Poe  to  be  sour  ere  the  hooey 
moon  be  pasL  What  has  become  of  the  rwnaroins 
numbers  of  the  series  of  articles  on  the  distmcuw  dd- 
ferenccs  of  the  sexes  from  the  pen  of  one  of  th«  *J^ 
est  writers  of  the  Commoawealth  ?  We  sincerely  hope, 
that,  after  such  a  fair  beginning,  the  theme  ha*  w* 
proved  too  mighty— if  it  has,  the  suthor  roav  bencfWtn 
ponder  well  on  the  advice  of  Horace.  StiU  *«  •«  <* 
the  look  out  for  the  essays. 
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THE  RULER'S  FAITH. 

BY  MRS.  h,  H.  SIQOURNEY. 

"  Come,  l9j  thine  hand  upon  her,  and  aho  ehall  live.'* 

MtOtkew  0IA  and  1«A. 

Death  cometh  to  the  chamber  of  the  sick. 
The  ruler's  daughter,  like  the  peasant's  child, 
Grows  pale  as  marble.    Hark,  that  hollow  moan 
Which  none  may  help,  and  then,  the  last,  faint  breath 
SfibsidtDg  with  a  shudder ! 

The  lood  wail 
Bespeaks  on  idol  fallen  from  the  shrine 
Of  a  fond  parenf  a  heart.    A  withered  flower 
la  there,  oh  mother,  where  thy  proudest  hope 
Solac*d  itself  with  garlands,  and  beheld 
New  buddings  every  morn,    father,  'lis  o'er  I 
Ttttt  Yoice  is  silent,  which  had  been  thy  harp, 
Gluickening  thy  footstep  nightly  toward  thy  home, 
Miogling,  perchance,  an  echo  all  too  deep 
Even  with  the  temple-worship,  when  the  soul 
Should  deal  with  God  alone. 

What  8tranger-8tep 
Bre&keth  the  trance  of  grief  7  Whoae  radiant  brow 
In  meekness,  and  in  majesty  doth  bend 
Beside  the  bed  of  death? 

*'She  doth  bat  sleep. 
The  damsel  is  noi  dead,*^ 

A  smothered  hiss 
Contemptoous  rises  from  the  wondering  band 
Who  beat  the  breast  and  raise  the  licens'd  wail 
Of  Judah's  mourning. 

Look  upon  the  dead ! 
Heares  not  the  winding-sheet?  Those  trembling  lids— 
What  peers  between  their  fringes,  like  the  hue 
Of  dewy  violet  ?    The  blanch'd  lips  dispart, 
Aod  what  a  quivering,  long-drawn  sigh  restores 
Their  rose-leaf  beauty !  Lo,  the  clay-cold  hand 
Graspeth  the  Master's,  and  with  sudden  spring 
That  shrouded  sleeper,  like  a  timid  fiiwu. 
Hides  in  her  mother's  bosom ! 

Faith's  strong  root 
Was  in  the  parent's  spirit,  and  its  boon 
How  beautiful! 

O  mother,  who  dost  gaze 
C'poo  thy  daughter,  in  that  deeper  sleep  . 
Which  threats  the  soul's  salvation,  breathe  her  name 
To  that  Redeemer's  ear,  both  when  she  smiles 
hi  ail  her  glowing  beauty  on  the  mom,- 
And  when,  at  night,  her  clustering  tiesses  sweep, 
Ber  downy  pillow,  in  the  trance  of  dreams. 
Or  when  at  pleasure's  beckoning  she  goes  forth, 
Or  to  the  roedies  of  an  earthly  love 
Yields  her  young  heart !  Be  eloquent  for  her ! 
Take  no  denial,  till  that  gradous  hand 
Which  rai^d  the  ruler's  dead,  give  life  to  her— 
That  better  life,  whose  trings  surmount  the  tumb ! 
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By  the.  evening  of  the  3d  of  July,  the  preparations 
for  the  bombardment  of  the  Emperor's  castle  were  com- 
pleted ;  ditches  had  been  dug  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
two  thousand  yards,  and  the  batteries  some  of  which 
were  within  musket  shot  of  the  walls,  were  armed  with 
six  sixteen-pounders,  ten  twenty-four-pounders,  four 
eleven*ioch  mortars  and  six  nine-inch  howitzers.  In 
order  to  secure  themselves  against  any  general  attack, 
the  French  had  likewise  established  communications 
between  the  different  bodies  of  their  forces  by  roads 
across  the  fields  and  gardens,  while  they  |iad  barricaded 
or  otherwise  fortified  the  lanes  and  passes  which  sepa- 
rated their  positions  from  those  of  their  enemies.  All 
this  vss  done  notwithstanding  the  bold  and  persevering 
efforts  of  the  Algerines,  who  maintained  an  almost  con- 
stant though  ill-directed  firo  on  the  workmen  from  their 
batteries,  and  annoyed  them  by  frequent  sorties. 

At  day  break  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  a  rocket  was 
thrown  up  from  the  quarters  of  the  French  commander 
as  a  signal  for  the  comooencement  of  the  attack,  and 
all  the  batteries  were  instantly  opened  on  the  devoted 
fortress.  Its  dauntless  defenders  returned  the  firci 
which  they  continued  for  some  time  with  great  spirit 
but  with  little  effect,  their  baHs  and  shells  causing 
scarcely  any  damage  to  the  persons  or  works  of  the 
besiegers.  The  walls  of  the  castle,  high  and  entirely 
exposed,  soon  exhibited  evidences  of  the  skill  of  the 
French  artillerists ;  the  materials  of  which  they  were 
built,  crumbled  under  the  '*iron  shower"  falling  in- 
cessantly upon  them ;  and  the  embrasures,  made  unne- 
cessarily wide,  afforded  but  little  protection  either  to  the 
guns  or  to  those  engaged  in  serving  thenu 

By  eight  o'clock  the  guns  df  the  castle  were  nearly 
all  dismounted,  and  the  number  of  its  effective  defend- 
ers had  been  so  much  diminished,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  desert  the  ramparts,  and  retire  within  the 
great  tower,  which  from  the  thickness  of  its  walls  offers 
ed  at  least  a  temporary  security.  On  this  last  place  of 
refuge,  the  Hasnagee  hoisted  a  black  flag,  in  token  of 
his  determination  to  die  rather  than  yield,  according  to 
the  promise  which  he  had  made  to  his  master.  He  wa« 
howeter  released  from  this  promise  by  a  signal  from 
the  Casauba  indicating  the  Day's  wish  that  the  for- 
tress should  be  abandoned ;  this  was  accordingly  done 
and  the  garrison  escaped  just  as  the  French  hadefiect- 
ed  a  practicable  breach  in  its  wall.  Qeneral  Hurel 
who  commanded  the  nearest  battery,  was  then  in  the 
act  of  advancing  with  his  men  towards  the  openings 
when  suddenly  the  earth  shook,  the  towers  of  the  castle 
were  seen  to  totter,  flashes  of  flame  and  dense  clouds 
of  smoke  rose  above  them,  and  an  explosion  ensued 
which  momentarily  stunned  the  ardent  soldiers.    The 
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Algerines,  before  they  evacuated  the  castle,  had  fired  a 
slow  match  communicating  with  the  powder  magazines 
in  its  vaults,  and  the  last  and  strongest  defence  of  Al- 
giers was  utterly  destroyed.  As  the  smoke  vanished, 
the  walls  of  the  fortress  were  seen  rent  and  shattered  by 
the  terrible  concussion;  the  great  tower  was  reduced  to 
a  few  slmpclcss  masses,  and  the  ground  in  the  environs 
was  covei*ed  with  fragments  of  wall,  corpses  and  even 
cannon,  which  had  been  projected  into  the  air  by  the 
violence  of  the  explosion.  The  French  soon  recovered, 
and  rushing  forward  with  shouts  of  triumph,  planted 
their  stanJai*d  among  the  smoking  ruins ;  scarcely  too 
was  this  done,  ere  the  prompt  and  skilful  engineers 
were  directing  the  workmen- to  clear  away  the  interior 
of  the  place,  and  stop  the  breaches  in  its  outward  walls, 
BO  as  to  protect  it  against  the  assaults  of  its  former 
possessors.  The  ruins  of  the  Star  fort  were  also  occu- 
pied,  and  preparations  were  made  for  erecting  batteries 
on  them  for  the  bombardment  of  the  city. 

Algiers  was  now  completely  exposed ;  in  a  few  hours 
the  artillery  which  had  so  rapidly  overwhelmed  its 
strongest  defence,  would  be  levelled  against  the  palace  of 
the  Dey  and  the  dwellings  of  the  citizens  Hussein 
and  his  subjects  had  done  all  that  men  could  do  in 
defence  of  their  country;  and  it  was  unnecessary 
farther  to  provoke  a  foe  who  held  them  at  his  mercy. 
At  two  o^clock  Sidi  Mustapha,  the  Dey's  private  secre- 
tary, appeared  under  a  flag  of  truce  at  Bourmont's 
head'quarters,  to  offer  on  the  part  of  his  master,  the 
surrender  of  those  claims  against  France  which  had 
led  to  the  war,  as  well  as  the  payment  of  the  expen- 
ses occasioned  by  the  expedition,  provided  the  French 
would  leave  the  country.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  this  proposition  was  rejected  with  scorn.  '*  1 
hold  in  my  band,**  was  the  reply,  "the  fete  of  your 
city ;  nothing  less  than  its  unconditional  surrender  can 
save  the  Dey  and  inhabitants  firom  being  buried  in  its 
ruins.'*  With  this  answer  Mustapha  returned  to  the 
Casauba,  exclaiming,  says  Bourmont,  *'  When  the  Al- 
gerines are  at  war  with  France,  they  should  obtain 
peace  before  the  evening  prayer."  Such  a  speech  may 
have  been  uttered  by  the  trembling  secretary,  but  when 
repeated  in  the  despatch  of  the  victorious  general  it 
became  a  mere  fanfaronade, 

A  few  bombs  were  immediately  thrown  into  the 
town  which  produced  the  desired  effects.  Hussein  saw 
that  his  fate  was  in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  and  his 
whole  anxiety  was  to  obtain  as  good  terms  as  possible 
for  himself  and  his  own  immediate  followers ;  he  ac- 
cordingly despatched  a  Turk  named  Mahmoud,  and 
Bouderba  a  Moor  who  had  lived  in  Marseilles  cmd 
spoke  French,  to  entreat  that  the  firing  might  be  stop- 
ped, promising  a  similar  cessation  on  the  side  of  the 
Algerines.  They  received  at  first  the  same  answei* 
which  had  been  given  to  the  Secretary;  however  a 
conference  ensued  between  them  and  Bourmont,  which 
resulted  in  a  suspension  of  hosdlities. 

As  soon  as  the  Dey  had  received  the  first  answer 
of  the  French  General,  he  sent  to  entreat  the  inter- 
vention of  the  British  Consul  Mr.  Sl  John  instantly 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  after  an  interview  with  the 
Dey,  proceeded  to  Bourmont's  head  quarters  which 
were  by  this  time  established  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Emperor's  castle,  in  order  to  learn  with  exactness 
the  conditions  required  by  him.     Bourmont  at  first 


objected  to  his  interference,  but  subsequently  thougbt 
proper  to  treat  with  him.  The  plan  c^  a  ConveDUoD 
was  in  consequence  drawn  up  between  them,  by  the 
terms  of  which,  the  Casauba  and  all  the  other  fortreaei 
of  the  city  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  French  early  oa 
the  followhig  morning  f  the  Dey  and  soldien  were  (o 
quit  Algiers  with  their  families  and  private  propeity; 
the  inhabitants  were  |o  be  protected  in  the  enjoymeBt 
of  their  personal  liberty,  property  and  religion;  their 
women  were  to  be  respected,  and  their  commerce  aad 
industry  to  remain  undisturbed. 

This  Convention  was  sent  to  the  Dey  and  inunedi* 
ately  returned  with  his  seal  and  signature  affiled  in 
token  of  his  own  assent ;  he  however  required  time  to 
consult  his  Divan  without  whose  approbation  it  could 
not  be  legally  executed.  Bourmont  agreed  to  wait 
until  the  next  morning;  he  did  not  howerer  suspend 
his  preparations  for  the  investment  of  the  place,  whidi 
were  continued  with  unabated  activity. 

The  debate  in  the  Divan  lasted  the  whole  night  of  tlte 
4th,  and  it  was  probably  stormy ;  the  younger  and 
poorer  lAembers  of  the  body  proposed,  it  is  said,  to  mar* 
der  Hussein,  then  divide  the  treasures  of  the  Casaobai 
and  escape  with  them  to  the  interior  of  the  country;  the 
older  Turks  who  had  wives  and  6ther  valuables  to  lose, 
found  the  conditions  so  much  better  than  wss  expected, 
that  they  only  doubted  as  to  their  being  obsen-ed  by 
the  French  commander.  The  morning's  sun  bowerer 
put  an  end  to  the  dLscussion,  by  enabling  them  to  tee 
every  height  around  the  place  occupied  by  the  batteries 
of  their  enemy;  they  therefore  resigned  thenwelTesto 
their  fate,  and  Mahmoud  and  Bouderba  were  despstebed 
to  announce  theur  acceptance  of  the  oonditwns  proposed 
by  the  conqueror.  The  envoys  were  likewise  chai|ed 
if  possible  to  obtain  a  delay  of  twenty-four  boon  befoR 
the  entry  of  the  French  troops  into  the  city ;  this  was 
peremptorily  refused  by  Bourmont,  who  probably  em* 
ceiving  that  within  that  period  the  treasures  cf  the 
Casauba  might  become  the  ^  private  property^  of  the 
Turks,  insisted  that  the  port,  the  forts  and  the  town 
should  all  be  delivered  to  him  before  noon.  The  Deyof 
course  assented  to  this  demand,  and  prepared  for  his  I^ 
treat  to  a  house  in  the  town  which  he  had  oocupied 
before  his  elevation  to  the  throne ;  the  Beys  of  Tlttery 
and  Constantina  made  their  way  with  their  surriviog 
followers  to  the  country;  the  forts  were  evacuated, and 
the  Turks  and  citizens  sullenly  retired  to  their  booses 

The  French  troops  were  in  the  meantime  collected 
under  arms ;  every  flag  was  unfurled,  and  all  the  pomp 
and  cireumstance  of  warlike  triumph  was  dispbyed,  to 
render  the  serious  ceremony  more  imposing.  At  two 
o'clock  the  fleet  was  anchoring  in  security  under  the 
dreaded  batteries  of  the  Mole,  and  the  famous  Algtsr 
J3l  Ghazie  so  long  the  terror  asLwell  as  the  reproach  of 
Christian  Europe,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Franks. 

Bourmont  met  at  Che  gate  the  French  prisoners  who 
had  been  liberated,  and  after  receiving  their  felicitatiaDi 
he  hastened  to  the  Casauba,  whither  a  guard  had  bea 
abready  despatched.  The  Dey  was  just  taking  hii 
departure,  and  his  followers  were  endeavoring  to  ap* 
propriate  to  themselves  the  rich  shawls,  hangings,  plate, 
&c  which  had  not  been  secured,  when  the  appearance 
of  the  French  grenadiers  pat  them  to  flight  The 
General  received  from  Hussein  the  keys  of  the  tret- 
8ury,  and  accompanied  by  Commisuooers  who  bad 
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been  appointed  to  that  effect  he  proceeded  to  inspect 
its  contents. 

Whether  the  amount  of  treasure  found  in  theCasaulya 
differed  from  that  stated  in  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners will  probably  ever  remain  a  subject  for  specula- 
tion. Shaler  reckoned  it-at  fifty-two  miUions  of  dollars 
in  1818,  when  All  Cogia  transferred  his  residence  to  the 
Casauba;  his  calcuhitions  were  however  founded  only 
upon  the  number  and  the  probable  values  of  the  burthens 
of  the  males  employed  to  transport  it.  The  British 
Consul,  when  he  visited  Hussein  on  the  evening  pre- 
Tioos  to  the  surrender  of  the  city,  "  was  admitted  by 
him"  says  Campbell,*  '*  to  the  chamber  of  his  treasures. 
It  was  paved  with  stone,  for  no  wooden  Sbor  would 
have  borne  the  weight  of  them — golden'  coins  literally 
in  millions  were  heaped  up  like  corn  in  a  granary  seve- 
ral feet  high."  A  French  officer  who  accompanied 
Bounnont  in  his  first  visit  describes  rather  more  mi- 
nutely the  number  and  size  of  the  rooms  containing 
these  precious  articles. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  only  data  from  which  we  can 
estimate  the  treasures  in  the  Casauba  previous  to  its 
surrender.  Gold,  silver  and  jewels,  to  the  value  of 
forty«one  millions  of  francs  (seven  millions  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  thousand  dollars,)  declared  by  the 
General  and  Commissioners  appointed  to  superintend 
the  affiir,  to  be  the  whole  contents  of  the  Algcrine 
treasury,  were  transmitted  to  France  immediately  after 
the  conquest  of  the  city. 

To  these  fruits  of  the  expedition  are  to  be  added, 
wool  and  other  artlbles  found  in  the  Magazines  of 
the  Regency,  worth  three  millions  of  francs,  and 
brass  cannon  valued  as  old  metal  at  four  millions, 
thus  giving  to  the  government  an  immediate  return 
of  more  than  nine  millions  of  dollars,  besides  am- 
munition, materials  of  various  sorts  and  public  pn> 
perty  to  a  vast  amount.  The  whole  expenses  of  the 
annameQt,  to  Uie  middle  of  September  following  the 
capture  of  the  place  were  reckoned  at  eight  and  a  quar- 
ter millions  of  dollars,  to  which  should  however  be 
added  neariy  half  as  much  more  for  the  co&t  of  the 
Uockade  since  June,  1897.  Taking  all  the  circumstan- 
ces into  consideration,  the  French  Government  was  pro- 
bably the  gainer  in  the  contest  at  the  time  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Algiers. 

How  many  lives  were  lost  during  the  war  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  with  accuracy;  between  the  14th 
of  Jane,  the  day  on  which  the  French  landed  at  Sidi 
Pemich,  and  the  5th  of  July  when  Algiers  was  sur- 
rendered, it  is  supposed  that  not  less  than  six  hundred 
of  their  men  were  killed  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
wounded.  Of  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Algerines  we 
have  no  accounts,  but  it  was  probably  greater  than  that 
of  the  French. 

On  the  11th  of  August  the  news  of  the  surrender  of 
Algiers  reached  Paris,  and  was  received  with  the  ut- 
most enthusiasm  by  all  classes  of  the  population.  The 
liberals  could  alR>rd  to  rejoice  as  it  came  just  too  late 
to  produce  any  effect  on  the  elections,  the  result  of 
which  was  known  to  be  fatal  to  the  Ministry.  The 
Court  was  perhaps  somewhat  disappointed  by  the  failure 

*  Leiienjrtm  J32gier$  by  Thoma«  Campbell,  published  In  the 
London  New  Monthly  Ma^zine.  These  leuers  give  an  agreea- 
ble am)  interesting  picture  of  Algiers  as  It  now  Is ;  the  historical 
Kscemeoi?  are,  however,  in  almoai  every  instance  erroneous. 


of  what  was  in  reality  the  principal  object  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  the  6<iion  of  Marshal  of  France  was  indeed  sent 
to  Bourmont,  but  the  crosses  (only  three)  to  be  distri- 
buted among  his  officers  were  much  less  numerous  than 
had  been  expected. 

The  British  Ambassador  immediately  offered  his 
congratulations  to  Prince  Polignac,  expressing  at  the 
same  time  his  conviction,  that  the  French  Government 
"would  keep  its  faith  with  his  Court  and  would  not 
fall  from  the  assurances  given  in  the  fiame  of  the  Sove- 
reign, that  the  expedition  was  undertaken  for  tlie  sole 
purpose  of  vindicating  the  national  honor,  and  not  with 
views  of  acquisition  or  conquest,"  The  Prince  in  answer 
"declared  his  readiness  to  repeat  his  former  assurances, 
from  which  he  protested  that  their  late  success  had 
given  the  French  government  no  inclination  to  depart" 

With  this  repetition  of  former  assurances  terminated 
all  correspondence  on  the  subject  between  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  Charles  X.  His 
successor  on  the  10th  of  August,  immediately  after  his 
establishment  on  the  throne,  and  before  his  government 
was  acknowledged  by  that  of  Great  Britain,  verbally 
declared  to  Lord  Stewart  **  his  intention  to  fulfil  the 
engagements  of  the  preceding  government  relative  to 
Algiers."  We  have  already  seen  how  vague  were  those 
engagements.  Charles  the  Tenth  declared  his  readiness, 
"  in  case  the  existing  government  of  Algiers  should  bo 
overthrown,  to  concert  immediately  with  the  other  Pow- 
ers, the  new  order  of  things  to  be  there  established,  for 
the  greatest  advantage  of  the  Christian  world."  The 
cliange  produced  in  the  political  relations  of  the  Euro- 
pean Governments,  by  the  Revolution  of  July,  has 
rendered  any  such  "concert"  with  regard  to  Algiers 
impossible ;  and  the  engagement  of  the  French  King 
may  be  considered  as  obsolete  as  that  made  by  Great 
Britain  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  to  restore  Malta  to  the 
Knight's  of  Saint  John. 

To  return  to  Algiers.  Immediately  after  their  occu- 
pation of  the  city,  the  conquerors  took  measures  to 
conciliate  *Che  inhabitants,  and  to  free  the  country  from 
the  presence  of  the  Turks.  For  the  former  purpose 
administrative'  institutions  were  established,  similar  at 
least  in  name  and  form  to  those  which  had  previously 
existed ;  they  were  however  soon  found  to  be  inefficient, 
and  were  replaced  by  others  which  have  been  also  since 
abandoned.  With  regard  to  the  Turks  a  considerable 
number  had  perished  in  the  conflicts,  others  went  off 
with- the  Beys  of  Tittery  and  Constantina,  and  only 
about  three  thousand  five  hundred  were  left  in  the  place. 
Of  these  the  elder,  and  such  as  had  wives  and  houses, 
obtained  permission  to  rehiain  in  Algiers  under  certain 
conditions  until  they  could  dispose  of  their  property ; 
the  others  were  sent  without  delay  to  Turkey,  each 
man  receiving  five  dollars  on  his  departure. 

On  the  1 1  th  of  July,  Hussein  embarked  with  his  son- 
in-law  the  Aga  Ibrahim,  and  their  families  and  attend- 
ants lo  the  number  of  a  hundred,  on  board  the  frigate 
Jeanne  d'Arc  for  Mahon,  carrying  with  them,  it  was 
said,  upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars.  As  he  has  no 
farther  connection  with  this  history,  it  may  be  here 
stated,  that  from  Mahon  he  proceeded  to  Naples  where 
he  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the  Sovereign  who 
had  ordered,  and  the  General  who  had  effected  his  over* 
throw  were  themselves  in  exile ;  from  Naples  he  went 
to  Leghorn,  in  the  rieinity  of  which  he  passed  a  year; 
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in  1831  he  visited  Paris,  where  he  was  of  course  the 
object  of  universal  attenlion ;  his  piety  afterwards  led 
him  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  he  died  in 
Egypt  in  1835,  aged  about  70  years.  Notwithstanding 
his  dethronement  and  exile,  he  was  perhaps  in  every 
respect,  the  most  fortunate  of  the  Deys  of  Algiers. 

The  Bey  of  Oran,  on  learning  the  fall  of  the  capital, 
made  his  submission  to  the  conquerors  and  received 
their  troops  as  garrisons  into  the  principal  places  on 
the  coast  of  his  province.  Achmet  Bey  of  Constantina 
retired  with  tlie  remnant  of  his  forces  and  some  Turks, 
towards  his  capital,  determined  to  resist  the  invaders 
to  the  last  extremity.  As  a  first  measure  against  him 
a  division  of  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Rosamel  was  sent 
with  a  detachment  of  troops  commanded  by  General 
Damremont  to  occupy  Bona. 

The  Bey  of  Titlery  appeared  in  person  at  Algiers  on 
the  8th  of  July ;  and  after  a  conference  with  the  General 
in  Chief  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  French  before 
the  Moorish  Cadi  or  principal  municipal  officer  of  the 
place,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  govemmenL  He  then 
invited  Bourmont  to  make  an  excursion  to  Blida,  a 
small  town  at  the  foot  of  the  great  chain  of  Mount  Atlas 
about  twenty -four  miles  south  of  the  capital,  assuring 
him  that  his  presence  there  would  tend  to  quiet  the 
apprehensions  of  the  inhabitants,  and  induce  them  the 
more  readily  to  submit  to  the  French.  The  £x-Dey 
Hussein,  on  .being  consulted  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
priety of  making  this  excursion,  declared  his  total  want 
of  confidence  in  the  assurances  of  Abderrahman,  whom 
he  described  a  designing  and  treacherous  knave.  Not- 
withstanding this  premonition,  on  the  23d  of  July  the 
Marshal  (he  had  just  received  his  baton)  left  Algiers 
with  about  two  thousand  men  and  several  of  his  prin- 
cipal officers  for  Blida,  which  place  they  reached  in  the 
evening  after  a  fatiguing  march  across  the  Metijah. 
They  were  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joy 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  came  out  to  meet  them  bringing 
fruits  and  refreshments  of  all  kinds ;  some  uneasiness 
was  indeed  excited  by  the  number  of  the  Kabyles,  who 
appeared  loitering  about  the  place  and  its  vicinity ; 
however  no  distrust  was  manifested  by  the  French^  the 
soldiers  bivooaced  in  an  open  square,  and  the  Marsha] 
kaving  occupied  the  best  house  in  the  place,  was  about 
to  retire  to  rest,  when  some  musket  shots  were  heard 
under  the  window.  One  of  his  aid-de-camps  went  out 
to  ascertain  the  cause  and  was  immediately  brought 
back  mortally  wounded;  the  assailants  increased  in 
numbers,  and  the  French  soldiers  were  soon  completely 
surrounded  and  exposed  to  a  murderous  fire.  In  this 
state  of  things  it  was  determined  to  retreat  without 
delay  to  Algiers ;  the  men  although  fatigued  with  their 
day's  march  were  formed  in  order,  and  the  party  pro- 
ceeded back  to  the  city  exposed  during  the  way  to  the 
unceasing  attacks  of  their  daring  enemies. 

The  ill  success  of  this  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
French  to  penetrate  the  country,  rendered  the  wander- 
ing tribes  of  Arabs  and  Kabyles  more  bold  and  more 
determined  to  resist  the  inTaders,  who  were  soon  almost 
shut  up  within  the  walls  of  the  capital  Several  expe- 
ditions have  been  subsequently  sent  from  Algiers  in 
the  same  direction,  the  events  of  which  are  described  in 
glowing  colors  in  the  despatches  of  their  commanders ; 
in  one  of  them  the  treacherous  Bey  of  Tittery  was 
made  prisoner  and  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  strutted  his 


hour  rather  as  a  prince  than  as  a  captive;  this  and  ihe 
glory  of  planting  the  standard  of  France  on  a  new  soli, 
appear  to  have  been  the  only  beneficial  results  obtaified 
from  these  excursions. 

During  the  first  ten  days  of  August,  no  nevs  wu 
received  from  France.  On  the  11th  of  that  month,  a 
corvette  appeared  in  the  bay ;  she  was  recognized  as 
French,  but  instead  of  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons 
the  tri-GoIor  of  the  revolution  appeared  on  her  mast 
head.  The  despatches  brought  by  her  were  delivered 
to  Bourmont,  but  notwithstanding  all  his  effiirts  to  keep 
their  contents  secret,  the  astounding  details  (^ the  eTents 
which  occurred  in  Paris  during  ike  thru  dsysof  Julj, 
soon  became  known.  Bourmont  assembled  a  couocil 
of  his  principal  officers  and  proposed  to  them  lo  retain 
the  white  cockade,  and  sail  back  to  France  with  the 
army,  in  order  to  defend  the  cause  of  Charles  tie 
Ten  til.  His  arguments  were  however  unavailing;  the 
majority  declared  in  favor  of  the  new  state  of  Lhii'.|s, 
and  the  iri-colored  flag  had  been  already  hoisted  by  the 
fleet.  At  length  after  some  days  spent  ia  hesitaikm, 
or  in  hopes  that  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  might  not 
be  lost,  he  at  length  decided  to  obey  the  orders  frhitit 
he  had  received,  and  his  soldiers  were  gratified  by  se^ 
ing  that  standard  which  they  considered  as  the  symbol 
of  victory,  waving  over  the  towers  of  theCaaauba. 

On  the  2d  of  September  Marshal  Clausel  arrived  from 
France  to  assume  the  command  of  the  forces,  in  the 
name  of  King  Louis  Philippe ;  on  the  same  day,  Bour- 
mont accompanied  by  his  two  sons  and  carrying  villi 
him  the  embalmed  heart  of  the  third  who  had  fallen  in 
action,  embarked  on  board  an  Austrian  trading  vessel 
for  Malaga.  He  has  since  been  a  wanderer  in  exile; 
and  except  for  a  few  weeks,  duriiig  which  he  endearored 
unsuccessfully  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  a  fiendish  (]es> 
pot,  his  active  spirit  has  been  unemployed.  The  Duke 
d'Escars  and  some  other  officers  whose  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  the  fallen  dynasty,  was  either  too  strong 
or  had  been  too  conspicuously  manifested,  also  retired 
from  the  army ;  the  general  popularity  and  good  man- 
agement of  Clausel  however  soon  reconciled  the  ma- 
jority of  the  disaffected  to  the  change  of  rulers,  aw! 
restored  the  troops  to  discipline. 

The  division  of  the  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral  Ro- 
samel, consisting  of  two  ships  of  the  line,  tliree  frigates 
and  four  smaller  vessels,  which  quitted  Algiers  on  the 
86th  of  July,  arrived  before  Bona  on  the  7ih  of  Angu^ 
That  town  was  instantly  occupied  by  the  troops  under 
Damremont,  who  endeavored  to  repair  the  fonificaiiofls 
and  render  them  tenable  against  the  Bey  of  Constantina 
as  it  was  expected  that  he  would  soon  stuck  thesi. 
The  Kabyles  however  soon  after  appearing  in  gie*i 
numbers  about  the  place,  it  was  judged  prudent  by  the 
French  Commander  to  withdraw  with  his  troops  to 
Algiers.  The  wretched  inhabiunts,  who  relying  opoo 
the  assurances  of  the  conquerors  had  quietly  submitted 
to  them,  were  thus  left  until  the  spring  of  1812,  (0 
maintain  themselves  as  tliey  could  against  the  saTSge 
mountaineers. 

After  the  troops  had  been  landed  at  Bona  the  Freseh 
squadron  proceeded  eastward  and  on  the  7ih  of  August 
was  seen  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Tunis,  where 
its  appearance  contribated  to  hasten  the  eoodosion  of 
the  negotiation  then  in  progress  between  the  Coosol  of 
France  and  the  Bey  of  that  Begmcy.    The  result  of  the 
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negotiation  was  a  treaty,  signed  at  Tunis  on  the  8th  of 
August,  the  provisions  of  which  were  apparently  more 
liberal  and  more  nearly  universal  in  their  application, 
than  those  of  any  convention  previously  made  between 
a  Christian  Slate  and  a  Barbary  Power.  The  Bey 
of  Tunis  here  distinctly  renounced  for  himself  and  his 
successors,  the  right  of  cruising  against  any  nation, 
which  should  renounce  or  have  renounced  the  right  of 
cruising  against  Tunis,  '  Christian  prisoners  of  war 
vere  not  to  be  enslaved  under  ^ny  circumstances,  but 
to  be  treated  according  to  the  usages  of  European  na- 
tions. Foreign  vessels  wrecked  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Regency  were  not  to  be  plundered  ;  their  crews  were 
to  receive  every  assistance ;  those  guilty  of  maltreating 
or  robbing  them  were  to  be  punished,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  made  answerable  for  all  injuries  to  their 
persons  or  property.  Foreign  nations  were  to  have  the 
phvii^  of  establishing  consular  and  commercial  agents 
in  any  part  of  the  Regency,  and  no  tribute  or  present 
vas  to  be  exacted  from  or  on  account  of  them,  on  any 
occasion  whatsoever.  The  subjects  of  foreign  nutions 
vere  to  be  at  liberty  to  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  Regency, 
without  being  subject  to  any  other  than  the  established 
duties;  and  the  government  was  to  exercise  no  right  of 
pre-emption  or  of  monopoly,  with  regard  to  any  goods 
which  they  may  wish  to  buy  or  sell.  Finally,  the  Bey 
gives  to  the  French  the  full  right  of  fishing  for  coral  on 
certain  parts  of  the  const  of  Tunis  without  any  tribute 
or  duty.  These  conditions  appear  to  evince  a  degree 
of  liberality  on  the  part  of  France  and  of  regard  for  the 
interests  of  other  nations,  which  her  former  diplomatic 
proceedings  had  not  prepared  us  to  expect.  However 
on  examining  the  subject  more  minutely,  it  will  be  seen 
that  although  something  may  have  been  gained  for  the 
cause  of  civilization,  by  the  formal  admission  of  such 
principles,  yet  nothing  was  in  reality  secured  to  any 
odicr  Power  than  France ;  for  no  other  nation  could  or 
would  avail  itself  of  these  provisions,  as  France  could 
not  be  expected  to  enforce  their  observance,  in  any 
other  cases  than  those  in  which  the  interests  of  her 
own  subjects  were  concerned.  The  treaty  was  received 
with  great  dissatisfaction  at  Tunis;  for  which  there 
was  indeed  just  cause,  as  it  not  only  prescribed  new 
niles  for  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  but  also  in- 
terfered materially  with  the  internal  administration  of 
the  eouotry. 

Having  produced  the  desired  effect  at  Tunis,  Admiral 
Rotamel  sailed  for  Tripoli,  off  which  he  appeared  on 
the  9th  of  August. 

Ever  since  the  precipitate  departure  of  Baron  Rous- 
ieaa,the  French  Consul,  from  Tripoli,  in  August  1829, 
the  Pasha  of  that  Regency  had  been  vainly  endeavor- 
ing through  the  intercession  of  the  Spanish  Consul,  to 
avert  the  vengeance  which  he  knew  would  fall  upon 
him,  for  his  share  in  that  affair.  The  news  of.  the  fiiU 
of  Algiers  left  him  without  hope;  and  therefore  as  soon 
as  the  French  squadron  had  come  to  anchor,  he  sent 
Hadji  Mohammed  the  Bet-el-Mel  or  Judge  of  inherit- 
UKes,  on  board  the  Admiral's  ship,  with  full  powers  to 
eooelude  an  arraogemenL  A  convention  was  accord- 
ingly signed  on  the  11th,  containing  besides  the  same 
genersl  sUpulatioas  ■  to  which  the  Bey  of  Tunu  had 
agreed  on  the  8th,  some  severe  and  humiliating  engage- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Pasha.  -In  the  first  article,  he 
agreed  to  deliTer  to  the  Admiral  a  letter,  addressed  to 


the  Emperor  of  France,  in  which  he  entreats  his  Majesty 
to  accept  his  most  humble  excuses  for  the  circumstances 
which  had  obliged  the  French  Consul  to  quit  his  post; 
disavows  all  participation  in  the  calumnious  reports  cir- 
culated with  respect  to  that  agent ;  and  expresses  his 
anxious  desire  for  the  restoration  of  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries,  as  well  as  for  the  return  of 
Rousseau,  to  whom  the  excuses  were  to  be  repeated  on 
his  arriviil.  Yusuf  moreover  agreed  to  pay  800,000 
frnnc8,one  half  immediately,  the  remiainder  in  December 
following,  in  exoneration  of  all  demands  of  French  sub- 
jects against  him. 

The  400,000  francs  were  with  some  difficulty  pro- 
cured and  delivered  in  a  few  days  after  the  signature  of 
the  Treaty ;  in  December  200,000  more  were  paid  and 
the  revenues  of  the  province  of  Bengazi  were  pledged  for 
the  remainder.  Yusuf  was  however  spared  the  morti- 
fication of  being  obliged  to  receive  Rousseau  again  as 
French  Consul  in  Tripoli ;  his  place  was  supplied  by 
M.  Schwebelsy  who  appears  to  be  superior  in  capacity, 
acquirements  and  character  to  the  generality  of  such 
agents. 

The  forced  loans  and  other  acts  of  violence  by  means 
of  which  these  sums  were  raised,  increased  the  un- 
popularity of  the  Pasha's  government  and  contributed 
to  excite  disturbances  in  his  dominions.  In  the  spring 
of  1831,  a  formidable  insurrection  broke  out  in  Fezzan, 
to  quell  which  the  Bey  Ali  was  sent  with  a  large  force. 
Of  the  circumstances  of  the  war  we  can  obtain  no  ac- 
counts ;  its  result  was  the  discomfiture  of  the  Tripolincs 
and  the  return  of  the  Bey  to  the  capital.  The  rebels 
appear  to  have  been  headed  by  Abdi  Zaleel,  who  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  the  grandson  of  the  cele- 
brated Sheik  Safanissa,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Arab  tribe 
called  the  Waled  Suleiman.  The  successful  issue  of 
this  revolt  encouraged  many  of  the  wandering  tribes  to 
throw  off  the  authority  of  the  Pasha,  and  his  difficulties 
were  scion  after  increased  by  another  heavy  demand  on 
his  treasury  from  abroad. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  French  had  obtained 
payment  of  nearly  all  the  debts  due  to  their  subjects, 
the  British  Government  of  course  insisted  on  a  similar 
settlement  in  &vor  of  its  own  merphants,  which,  thie 
Pasha,  according  to  the  immemorial  custom  of  Princes 
and  peopto  in  the  East,  evaded  by  every  means  in  bis 
power.  Warrington  at  length  declared  that  he  would 
be  put  off  no  longer ;  accordingly  on  the  14th  of  July 
1832,  a  British  squadron  of  two  frigates  and  a  sloop  of 
war  appeared  in  the  bay,  and  Yusuf  was  summoned 
immediately  to  pay  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
dollars  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  English  creditors. 
The  Pasha  in  vain  repeated  the  od  urged  plea  of 
poverty ;  in  vain  appealed  to  his  sons,  to  his  Wives,  to 
his  ministors,  and  to  the  citizens  of  Tripoli ;  the  sum 
could  not  be  obtained,  and  although  sixty  per  cent  on 
the  whole  amount  was  tendered  in  part  payment,  the 
inexorable  Consul  refused  to  receive  iL  Yusuf  in  des- 
pair then  determined  to  levy  a  contribution  by  force  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Messeah,  the  rich  and  populous 
plain  near  the  city ;  the  attempt  was  resisted,  the  sol- 
diers who  were  sent  to  collect  the  tax  were  repulsed, 
and  the  people  of  the  Messeah  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion. 

A  new  actor  now  appeared  on  the  aoene. 

It  has  been  stated  that  oo  the  death  of  the  Pasha's 
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eldest  ton  Mohammed,  the  claims  of  Emhammed  the 
son  of  the  deceased  Prince  to  the  succession,  had  been 
set  aside  by  Yusuf,  in  favor  of  Ali  his  second  son,  who 
had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Bey.  Emhammed 
had  now  attained  manhood,  and  though  closely  watched 
by  his  uncle  and  grandfather  had  succeeded  in  forming 
a  small  party  among  the  people,  who  looked  to  him  for 
deliverance  from  the  tyranny  and  oppression  under 
which  they  groaned.  In  this  he  hod  been  araisted  and 
encouraged  by  the  British  Consul,  who  hating  Ali  on 
account  of  his  connection  with  the  D'Ghies  family,  and 
his  well  known  partiality  to  France,  adopted  this  means 
to  satisfy  his  vengeance.  Warrington  has  indeed  been 
supposed  to  have  carried  his  views  still  farthef,  and  to 
have  fomented  disturbances  in  Tripoli,  in  order  to  ob> 
tain  possession  of  the  country  for  Great  Britain.  The 
sequel  will  show  how  far  such  suppositions  were  war- 
ranted. 

As  soon  as  the  insurrection  in  the  Messeah  broke  out, 
the  neighboring  Arab  tribes  came  in  crowds  to  join  the 
rebels,  and  Emhammed,  having  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape  from  the  city,  was  proclaimed  by  tliem  Pasha  of 
Tripoli.  The  Bey  Ali  immediately  assembled  his  ad- 
herents, and  on  the  87th  of  July  1832,  a  battle  was 
fought  on  the  sea  shore  between^them  and  the  insur- 
gents. Emhammed's  party  was  successful ;  the  Bey's 
tfoops  were  driven  back  into  the  city,  and  the  insur- 
gents, receiving  daily  accessions  to  (heir  forces,  were 
soon  able  to  close  effectually  all  the  communications  of 
the  place  on  the  land  side ;  a  battery  was  also  estab- 
lished by  them  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  on  its 
eastern  shore,  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  ves- 
sels. In  a  few  days  the  city  was  completely  invested 
by  the  besiegers,  who  began  to  bombard  it ;  and  the 
supply  of  provisions  from  the  country  being  thus  cut 
off,  the  inhabitants  were  threatened  with  the  horrors  of 
famine.  The  Consuls  w6re  however  informed  by  Elm- 
hammed,  that  they  might  be  furnished  with  necessaries 
for  their  £unilies,  by  means  of  boats  sent  under  the  flag 
of  a  Christian  nation  to  his  batteries. 

In  the  meantime,  the  British  Consul  had  struck  his 
flag,  and  the  besiegers  were  in  hopes  that  an  attack 
would  be  made  on  the  place  by  the  squadron.  These 
expectations  were  however  disappointed  by  the  sudden 
departure  of  the  ships,  in  consequence  it  was  supposed 
of  an  order  from  Malta,  to  whidi  island  Colonel  War- 
rington shortly  after  sailed  with  his  family  in  an  Aus- 
trian brig.   * 

Things  continued  in  this  state  of  uncertainty  until 
the  13th  of  August,  when  the  Consuls  were  informed 
by  Yusuf,  at  a  public  audience,  in  the  presence  of  his 
Divan  and  the  principal  persons  of  the  place,  that  he 
had  abdicated  the  tlirone  in  favor  of  his  son  Ali,  whom 
he  requested  them  to  consider  as  Pasha  of  Tripoli. 
Letters  were  at  the  same  time  delivered  to  the  Consuls 
addressed  to  the  heads  of  their  respective  Governments, 
formally  communicating  the  same  intelligence,  and 
soliciting  from  each  the  speedy  recognition  of  the  new 
sovereign.  The  means  by  which  the  old  man  was  thus 
induced  to  transfer  his  powers  to  his  son  are  not  known ; 
there  is  reason  to  believe  however  that  he  was  impell- 
ed to  it  by  the  threats  of  Ali,  and  the  promises  and  rep- 
resentations of  the  French  Consul,  both  of  whom  had 
cause  to  apprehend  that  an  admission  of  Emhammed*s 
claims  to  the  succession  might  otherwise  be  extorted 


from  him  by  Warrington  on  his  return  from  Malta. 
Ali  immediately  assumed  the  authority  and  title  of 
Pasha,  appointing  as  Prime  Minister  his  brotber-in- 
law  Mohammed  d*Ghies,  (the  younger,  the  old  mi- 
nister of  thst  name  died  in  183!)  who  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  affiur  of  Major  Laing^s 
papers. 


STANZAS. 

BY  W.  OILMORE   SIMMS. 

Oh,  lovely  were  once  her  eyes,  but  grief 

Their  light  bath  now  o'ercTouded — 
And  her  lips  were  sweet,  like  the  budding  leaf, 

Though  now  their  bloom  be  shrouded — 
For  in  her  heart,  a  malady 

Like  the  canker-worm  in  the  rose. 
Preys  ever  there,  unceasingly. 

And  gives  her  no  repose. 

It  is  sad  to  think,  in  a  few  short  hoars, 

We  shall  look  on  her  no  longer. 
For  the  glance  gives  sign  of  the  failing  powers, 

And  the  pang  grows  hourly  stronger ; 
We  shall  lose  the  balm  of  her  budding  breath. 

We  shall  hear  her  voice  no  more ; 
We  shall  see  those  sweet  eyes  sealed  in  death, 

That  we  once  oould  so  adore. 

Yet  shall  I  not  weep,  though  losing  all 

For  many  long  days  I  so  have  loved ; 
The  tear  that  from  mine  eyes  would  fall, 

My  thought  has  well  reproved : 
For  hers  has  been  a  doomed  life. 

And  those  who  love  her  well,  should  pray. 
That  she  may  quickly  lose  the  strife, 

That  has  eaten  her  heart  away. 


THE  RIGHT  OF   INSTRUCTION 

BT  JUDGE  JOSEPH  HOPKINS05. 

DtoT  Sir — ^I  am  well  aware  that,  my  letter  on  tlie 
Right  of  Instruction,  published  in  yAur  June  number, 
will  encounter,  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere,  names  d 
high  and  deserved  authority,  and  talents  of  great  power, 
if  it  shall  be  thought  worthy  of  any  attention.  I  must 
therefore  beg  you  to  allow  me  to  explain  my  views  of 
this  interesting  subject  a  little  more  fully  than  was  neces* 
sary  or  proper  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  The  addii»iQS» 
however,  will  be  briefly  made.  I  am  particularly  de* 
sirous  to  sustain  myself  by  the  ooontenance  of  oor  dis* 
tinguished  patriots  and  jurists,  especially  those  «h{s 
having  assisted  in  framing  the  government,  msy  be  pre- 
sumed to  understand  its  mechanism  at  least  as  wdi  tf 
the  politicians  of  a  later  date;  who  are,  as  I  hare  n^ 
gested,  the  authors  of  the  doctrine  of  instructions.  It 
was  unknown  to  those  who  made  the  canstituuoo— 
as  well  as  to  those  writers  and  qieakers  whoafterwafdi 
attacked  and  defended  it. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fimniliar  history  that  from  the  coo- 
mencement  of  this  government,  there  has  been  a  partyr 
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particulariy  in  the  South,  powerful  by  its  talents,  its 
cbaiacter  and  the  public  confidence,  who  have  cherished 
and  propagated,  with  unwearied  efforts,  a  jealous  fear 
of  the  power  of  the  general  govemmenL  They  have 
taught  and,  I  may  not  doubt,  truly  believed  that  this 
power  would  swallow  the  independence  of  the  states, 
or  so  depress  their  influence  and  strip  them  of  their 
rights,  that  they  would  finally  become  mere  subordinate 
corporation^  living  and  acting  by  the  will  of  a  master. 
I  do  not  stop  to  examine  the  justice  of  this  apprehen- 
8100,  nor  to  show  that  the  federal  government,  constUu- 
trndlytidmniMiered,  (and  no  fair  argument  can  be  drawn 
(torn  usurpation  and  violence,)  has  mor^  to  fear  from  the 
power  of  the  states  than  the  states  from  it.  This  is 
Dot  my  present  purpose.  I  would  show  how  the  doc- 
trine of  instructions  was  introduced  among  us.  It  was 
one  of  the  devices  and  means  resorted  to-^and  invented 
by  the  party  I  have  alluded  to,  to  cripple  the  federal 
power,  and,  in  this  way,  to  give  the  states  a  control 
over  the  action  of  the  general  government,  which  they 
Goutd  not  exercise  directly  under  any  power  or  rights 
given  or  reserved  to  them  in  the  constitution  they  had 
adopted.  Thus  by  binding  their  representatives  in 
Congress  by  the  obligation  of  obedience  to  their  in- 
straetioos,  and  by  limiting  and  fettering  the  powers  of 
the  federal  body  by  their  doctrines  of  eonatUutiond  eon- 
UnutuMf  they  would  acc(uire  an  ascendancy  over  the 
federal  operations  which  would  reduce  that  body  to  a 
Uoodless,  fleshless  skeleton. 

Id  looking  for  a  support  for  my  opinions  upon  this 
subject,  I  was  naturally  led  to  open  the  volume  of  the 
"Secret  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  Convention," 
published  fiom  the  notes  of  Chief  Justice  Yates.  In 
this  volume  we  find  also  the  information  communicated, 
by  ImUut  Martin,  Egq,  a  delegate  to  the  federal  conven- 
tioQ  from  the  state  of  Maryland,  to  the  legislature  of 
Maryland,  relative  to  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion. This  communication  occupies  about  ninety  pages 
of  the  book,  and  contains  a  string  of  resolutions, 
smoonting  to  nineteen,  reported  to  the  convention  by  a 
ooaimiuee  of  the  whole  house.  The  fourth  of  these 
resolutions  proposed  "  That  the  members  of  the  seeond 
bnnch  of  the  legislature  ought  to  be  chosen  by  the  in- 
dividual legislatures^  to  be  of  the  age  of  thirty  years  at 
least,  to  AoU  theiriffieeMfor  a  termtt^ffieimt  to  insure  their 
n^mdaicc,  namely,  seven  years,"  &c  There  is 
another  provision  in  this  resolution  which  shows  an 
intention  to  make  the  senators  equally  independent  of 
the  several  states  and  of  the  United  States.  It  is  that 
they  are  '*  to  be  ineligible  to  any  office  by  a  particular 
state— or  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States — 
eicept  those  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  functions  of 
the  second  branch,  during  the  tenn  ofaerviety  and  under 
the  national  government  for  the  space  of  one  year  after 
its  expiration." 

Mr.  Martin  was  a  decided  opponent  to  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution ;  he  was  opposed  to  federal  power — 
a  friend  of  state  power — and  seeking  every  means  by 
which  he  could  restrain  the  first  and  strengtlien  and  en- 
Ivge  the  latter.  He  especially  feared  the  senate ;  but 
he  never  thought  of  this  controlling  right  of  instruc- 
tions by  which  the  states  might  direct  the  federal  legis- 
lation at  their  will,  and  make  their  senators,  in  the  lan- 
gnsge  of  Mr.  Tyler,  ''mere  automata  to  move  only 
vhea  they  are  bidden— and  to  sit  in  their  places  like 


statues,  to  record  such  edicts  as  may  come  to  them." 
Mr.  Martin's  objection  to  the  construction  of  the  second 
branch  of  the  federal  legislature  is,  that  the  senators 
are  independent  of  the  states  appointing  them.  He 
objects  that  they  are  chosen  for  nx  years;  that  they 
are  not  paid  i^  the  respective  states,  but  from  the  trea- 
sury of  the  United  States ;  that  tliey  ore  not  liabU  to  be 
recatled  during  thfi  period  for  vohich  they  are  chosen.  This 
very  able  and  ingenious  lawyer  could  not  have  made 
this  objection  if  he  had  conceived  the  cunning  device  of 
making  it  the  constitutional  duty  of  a  senator  to  resign 
his  place  at  the  will  of  the  legislature  of  his  state. — 
After  stating  these  objections,  Mr.  Martin  proceeds : 
"  Thus,  sir,  for  six  years  the  senators  are  rendered  Uh 
tally  and  abst^ely  independent  qf  their  states^  of  whom 
they  ought  to  be  the  representatives,  without  any  bond 
or  tie  between  them.  During  that  fime,  they  may  join 
in  measures  ruinous  and  destructive-  to  their  states, 
even  such  as  should  totally  annihilate  the  state  govern* 
ments ;  and  their  states  cannot  recall  them,  nor  exercise 
any  control  over  theaC*  Such  was  his-undeTsianding.  of 
the  constitution,  and  of-  the  rights  of  senators  and  state 
legislatures,  under  iL  His  objection  was  that  they  are 
not  precisely  what  the  advocates  for  instructions  say 
they  are.  He  saw  nothing  in  the  instrument  that  gives 
the  state  legislatures  any  right  to  instruct  their  sena- 
tors, accompanied  by  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  senators 
to  obey  or  resign.  This  is  practically  to  give  the  legis- 
latures a  power  to  recall  their  senators,  as  instructions 
may  always  be  given  which  must  be  disobeyed  by  an 
honest  man. . 

On  considering  the  question  whether  the  second 
branch  of  the  general  legislature  should  or  should  not 
be  appointed  by  the  state  legislatdres,  Mr.  Wilson  (the 
most  democratic  of  all  the  members  of  the  convention) 
said,  '*  It  is  improper  that  the  state  legislatures  should 
have  the  power  contemplated  to  be  given  to  them.  A 
citizen  of  America  may  be  considered  in  two  points  of 
view ;  as  a  citizen  of  the  general  government,  and  as 
a  citizen  of  the  particular  state  in  which  he  may  reside. 
We  ought  to  consider  in  what  character  he  acts,  in 
forming  a  general  government.  I  am  both  a  citizen  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  the  United  States ;  I  must,  there- 
fore, lay  aside  my  state  connexions  and  act  for  Uie  general 
good  qfthe  whole.  We  must  forget  our  local  habits  and 
attachments.  There  ought  to  be  a  leading  distinction 
between  the  one  and  the  other ;  nor  ought  the  general 
government  to  he  comprised  of  an  assemblage  of  different 
state  gooemments.**  Mr.  Wilson  was  opposed  to  the 
election  of  the  senators  by  the  state  legislatures. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  was  for  the  state  legislatures.    He- 
thought  the  choice  by  them  would  be  more  judicious. 
'*  In  the  second  branch  we  want  wisdom  and  firmness,  to 
check  hasty  and  inconsiderate  proceedings  of  the  first 
branch." 

Gov.  Randolph,  speaking  of  the  senate,  says :  "This 
body  must  act  with  firmness.  The  state  governments 
will  always  attempt  to  counteract  the  general  govern- 
ment" His  opinion,  of  course,- was,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  senators  to  resist  these  attempts,  to  protect 
the  general  government  against  them,  and  not  to  yield 
to  them  as  bound  and  bidden  slaves,  and  abandon  to 
their  caprices  and  will  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  them. 

Mr.  Madison  says :  "  Wo  are  proceeding  in  the  same 
manner  that  was  done  when  the  confederation  was  first 
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formed.  Its  original  draft  was  excellent,  but  in  its  pro- 
gress and  completion  it  became  so  insufficient  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  present  convention.  By  the  vote  already 
taken,  will  not  the  temper  of  the  state  legislatures  trans- 
fuse itself  into  the  senate  7  Do  we  create  a  free  govern- 
ment 7*'  We  see  then  that  Mr.  Madison  was  of  opinion 
that  the  mere  power  of  appointing  the  senators  by  the 
state  legislatures,  would  give  those  legislatures  so  much 
influence  in  this  branch  of  the  federal  legislature  as  to 
impair  its  necessary  power  and  independence.  He 
asks:  "Do  we  create  a  free  government 7''  What 
would  he  have  said  had  he  supposed  that  to  this  power 
of  appointment,  there  was  to  be  added  as  flowing  from 
it,  an  imperative  and  constitutional  right  of  instruction, 
under  the  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  the  place  by  diso- 
bedience 7 

At  another  period  of  the  debate,  on  the  constitution 
of  the  senate,  Mr.  Madison  says :  *'.That  great  powers 
are  to  be  given,  there  is  no  doubt;  and  that  these 
powers  may  be  abused,  is  equally  tiue.  It  is  probable 
that  members  may  lose  their  attachments  to  the  states 
that  sent  them ;  yet  the  first  branch  will  control  them 
in  many  of  these  abases.  But  we  are  forming  a  body 
on  whose  wisdom  we  mean  to  rely,  and  their  perwm* 
neney  in  tffiee  secures  a  proper  field  in  which  lAcy  may 
exert  tkeirJirmnesM  mtd  knowledge.  Democratic  commu- 
nities may  be  unsteady,  and  be  led  to  action  by  the 
impulse  of  the  momenL"  After  showing  the  dangers 
that  may  arise  from  popular  bodies  without  some 
wholesome  dieck  and  control  of  another  body,  he 
says :  "  The  senate,  therefore,  ought  to  be  this  body  ; 
and  to  answer  these  purposes,  they  ought  to  have  per- 
mmieney  and  ettMlity,^* 

On  the  debate  on  the  question  whether  the  senators 
should  be  paid  from  the  national  treasury  or  by  the 
states,  Mr.  Wilson  said :  '*  The  states  may  say,  al- 
though I  appoint  you  for  six  years,  yet  if  you  are 
against  the  state  your  table  shall  be  unprovided.  Is 
this  the  way  you  are  to  erect  an  independent  govern- 
ment 7"  But  the  doctrine  of  instructions  comes  to  the 
same  end  by  a  much  shorter  and  more  certain  opera- 
tion.  Obey  or  resign.-  Men  might  be  found  who,  to 
render  a  great  service  to  their  couiKry,  or  from  pei^ 
sonal  motives  of  inclination  or  ambition,  would  con- 
tinue in  their  seats,  although  their  compensation  were 
wiUidrawn.  But  they  have  no  such  choice,  when  the 
action  oC  the  legislature  comes  upon  them  in  the  shape 
of  instructions. 

On  the  same  question,  Mr.  Madison  said:  ''I  do 
assert  that  a  national  senate,  elected  and  paid  by  the 
people,  will  have  no  more  efficiency  than  congress ;  for 
the  states  will  usurp  the  general  govemmenV* 

In  looking  over  this  column  of  debates,  I  have  made 
my  selections  as  few  and  brief  as  possible.  Not  a  syl- 
lable is  found  any  where,  or  from  any  body,  which 
hints  at  this  right  of  instruction  to  senators,  as  a  means 
by  which  the  states  may  control  or  interfere  with  the 
constitutional  action  of  the  federal  government,  or  add 
to  their  own  power  and  influence.  Every  proceeding 
of  the  convention,  every  argumeat  and  word  having 
any  bearing  upon  the  question,  has  a  contrary  tenden- 
cy. The  whole  doctrine  has  been  got  up  at  a  later 
date,  to  serve  particular  interests  and  purposes ;  and, 
unfortunately,  is  so  palatable  to  state  pride  and  state 
politicians,  that  it  has  found  a  reception  too  favorable 


fi>r  the  ssfety  of  our  government  and  the  preserraibo 
of  the  Union. 

I  have  not  referred  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bsrke,  n 
often  quoted,  because  I  think  the  argument  stands  here 
on  a  different  and  a  stranger  ground.  We  have  a  noiB* 
ber  of  sovereign  states  which  have,  by  their  ova  vifl, 
placed  themselves  Uttd«r  odo  goveromeot;  and  foriiiis 
purpose,  they  have  mutually  agreed  upon  tktestadai 
manner  in  which  -each  shall  have  a  participatiui  is  tbe 
government  of  the^  whole.  No  one  hasa  nghttocafh 
tl^ot  or  interfere  with  the  governfnent  of  the  whole  to 
any  further  extent  or  in  any  other  manner  than  tboic 
which  have  been  thus  agreed  upon.  They  msy  elect 
their  senators  by  their  legislatures  respectiTely ;  bamg 
done  this,  their  power  over  that  body  b  fulfilled.  TIk 
senators  of  each  become  the  senators  of  all,  and  the 
power  of  each  over  them  is  merged  in  the  power  of  the 
whole  for  the  period  for  which  they  are  ektted.  Tbe 
senators  from  Virginia  are  as  independent  of  Virginia 
as  those  from  Massachusetts.  Any  control  ever,  or  in* 
terferenoe  with  them,  except  by  their  periodicBlekcuon, 
would  verify  the  prediction  of  Mr.  Madison,  that 
"  states  will  usurp  the  general  government,*'  and  that 
'*  the  greatest  danger  is  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
states  upon  the  general  government.'' 

If  you  will  now  do  me  the  favor  to  repablisfaaooe 
observations  I  had  printed  in  the  "National  Gacette,* 
on  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Tyler's  letter,  by  which  he  re> 
signed  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  I 
shall  have  the  satisfiiction  to  see,  in  your  valssble  jour- 
nal, all  I  have  to  say  upon  a  question  which,  in  nj 
view,  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  exislenee  of  oor  na- 
tional government,  and  the  continuance  of  this  happy 
and  prosperous  Union. 

[Tbe  following  is  the  article  alluded  ta] 

A  man  may  pertinaciously  assert  an  error  in  tbe  iaee 
of  truth  and  his  own  better  judgment ;  but  the  nomeot 
he  attempts  to  defend  it,  be  assured  that  he  will  sehka 
fail  to  destroy  the  delusion  by  the  very  argumenu  he 
brings  to  support  iu  Like  a  brilliant  bubble,  the  no- 
ment  you  would  test  it  by  the  touch,  it  is  gooe.  Tbii 
truth  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  letter  addressed  bjr 
Mr.  Tyler  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  resigning  hs 
seat  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  Let  any  one 
examine  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  obey  the  instnetioos 
of  his  legislature, — for  refusing  to  do  what  they  Ttffm 
of  him,  for  he  does  refuse,  and  his  reasons  for  it  are 
absolutely  unanswerable, — and  then  say  whether  ihe 
same  reasons  do  not  as  decidedly  prove  that  the  kg.sl*- 
ture  had  no  lawful  right  to  give  the  instructions  as  that 
Mr.  Tyler  had  the  right  to  disobey  them.  There  coshi 
not  be  a  constitutional  right  to  give  an  order,  the  obe* 
dience  to  which  would  be  •*  to  violate  ibeConsliwtian-" 
This  is  a  plain  absurdity,  and  it  is  equally  dear  that  if 
there  was  no  right  to  give  the  order  there  eoold  b^no 
duty  to  obey  it.  Assuredly  the  pointed  sod  ^n^ 
question  putl>y  Mr.  Tyler  applies  to  tbe  whole  sobjcd 
of  instructions.  He  asks — "  whether  the  representt* 
tives  of  a  sovereign  Sute  sire  such  mere  aatomata,  ai 
to  move  only  when  they  are  biddei),  and  to  sit  in  tber 
places  like  statues  to  record  sudi  edicts  as  oiay  cooe  to 
them  ?'>  Mr.  Tyler  implies  in  Us  answer,  that  Senar 
tors  are  not  such  psusive  machines,  and  yet  he  eonsents 
to  become  one,  in  a  modified  way.    Oa  thin  putiailv 
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eiw  he  mys  to  the  Legislature,  "  To  obey  your  instruc- 
tioQStroold  be  to  tiaUie  the  CkmMuHm  of  ike  United 
Mtt,"    One  would  mippoee  that  this  was  a  full  and 
definite  answer  to  the  demand,  and  to  the  right  to  make 
iL   Of  eourae  Mr.  Tyler  will  not  do  the  deed ;  he  will 
oottritb  his  own  hand  strike  the  blow  which  is  to  wound 
the  sacred  body  which  his  country  had  put  under  his 
protection.    But  does  this  fulfil  his  duty  7  does  it  dis- 
chtr^  the  obligations  of  his  oath  of  office  7    That  oath 
it  not  answered  by  merely  abstaining  from  the  wrong 
himself;  it  does  not  stop  with  this  negative  duty;  he 
has  sworn  to  mppori  and  defend  ii  against  violation  and 
vrong/mn  sny  quarter.  Did  he  not  desert  this  high  and 
solemn  duty  when  he  abandoned  his  post  in  erder  that 
another  nnight  take  it  with  the  evotoed  deaign  ofoiolaHng 
ike  CmuHliaien  ;  for  that  such  is  the  act  to  be  done  is  the 
conseientions  belief  of  Mr.  Tyler  himself.    To  resign, 
to  surrender  his  oower  far  avcA  «  purpose^  is  hardly  an 
evasion  of  the  high  principles  which  Mr.  Tyler  assumes 
as  his  rule  of  duty ;  it  is,  in  eflect,  to  sacrifice  them. 
Where  is  the  difiTerence  between  the  sentinel  who  turns 
his  own  anns  upon  the  citadel  he  was  bound  to  defend, 
and  one  who  gires  up  his  trust  to  the  enemy,  that 
he  may  do  the  work  of  ruin  which  the  conscience  of  the 
latter  forbids.  In  my  opinion,  the  yery  time  and  occasion 
where  a  Senator  ihmdd  noi  resign,  are  where  his  place 
is  wanted  for  such  a  purpose.    It  is  then  peculiarly  his 
dntj  to  keep  his  post,  beaiuse  it  is  always  his  paramount 
doty,  a  s  Senator  of  the  United  8tate»,  to  protect  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.    May  he  put  it  at 
the  mercy  of  a  State  Legislature,  issuing,  from  year  to 
year,  or  from  month  to  month,  its  contradictory  orders, 
as  party  or  caprice  may  prevail  7    What  is  the  Consti- 
tation,  under  such  a  dictation,  but  a  fabric  built  upon  the 
and ;  a  rag  floating  in  the  wind  7    It  has  neither  per- 
manency nor  strength. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  good  and  talented  men,  some- 
times unadvisedly  and  without  looking  far  enough  to 
cooaeqoenoes,  entangle  themselves  in  theories,  which 
afterwards  embarrass  and  constrain  them,  in  the  sound 
uxl  practical  exercise  of  their  understanding,  and  com- 
pel them  to  participate  in  acts  condemned,  at  once,  by 
tk«r  judgment  and  conscience.  In  such  cases  it  is  more 
Ixneat,  moreaafe  and  noble,  to  shake  off  the  webs  which 
their  own  ingenuity  has  wound  around  them,  and  give 
a  tree  use  and  exercise  to  their  better  knowledge  and 
tnie  convictions.  There  is  a  sensible  maxim  in  common 
life  which  is  equally  wise  in  public  affain — that  "  the 
"Iwneat  follies  are  the  best." 

Mr.  Tyler  telb  the  Legislature  that  he  would  have 
complied  with  their  wishes,  if  they  had  put  them  in 
another /orwi;  indeed  it  is  only  a  change  of  form — he 
voald  have  voted,  at  their  bidding,  to  reeeind  or  repeal 
the  offenaife  resolution  of  the  Senate.  Why  would  he 
do  so,  unless  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  rescinded  or  re- 
plied ?  If  he  did  not  think  so,  he  was  as  much  bound 
^  a  conscientious  performance  of  his  duty  to  vote 
against  the  repeal  as  the  expunging.  If  the  latter  be  a 
itron*er  case,  the  principle  is  the  same.  But  will  he  say, 
that  in  the  one  case  he  is  called  upon  to  violate  theCon- 
aiiiution,  in  the  other  only  to  give  up  an  opintoiaupon  the 
conduct  of  the  President  7  This  is  altogether  an  illusion ; 
there  is  m  truth  iso  difference  in  the  cases.  In  the  one 
''^"e  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  President  had  tran- 
>'*tnded  his  constitutional  powers  ^  he  is  of  the  same 


opinion  still,  but  his  Legislature  do  not  think  so,  and  he 
yields  his  opinion  to  theirs,  or  rather  he  votes  against 
his  own  opinion  to  give  effect  to  theirs.  In  the  other 
case  he  holds  the  opinion  that  to  expunge  a  part  of  the 
records  of  the  Senate  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution, 
but  his  Legislature  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  so ;  it  is 
a  question  of  opinion  between  them,  and  nothing  more. 
Why,  then,  should  he  not  give  up  thi^  opinion  to  their 
power  or  their  judgment,  as  well  as  the  other  7  Why 
must  he  not  on  this  question  surrender  his  judgment  and 
conscience,  and  become  the  *'  mere  automaton"  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  7 
He  cssts  off  and  treads  upon  the  robes  of  a  Senator  of 
the  United  5fales,  to  bind  himself  in^  straight  jacket, 
fashioned  by  heads  and  hands  which  would  acknow- 
ledge no  power  but  their  own.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  dividing  or  modifying  this  State  claim  to  instruct  the 
Senators  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  full,  perfect,  and 
universal  right,  or  it  is  no  right.  It  binds  every  limb 
and  muscle  of  the  Senator,  or  none  of  them.  If  he  may 
move  a  finger  in  opposition  to  it,  his  whole  body  is  free. 
It  is  an  absolute,  despotic  power  in  .ail  cases,  or  it  must 
be  reduced  to  that  voluntary  respect  and  serious  con- 
sideratioti  which  a  wise  representative  will  always  give 
to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  those  from  whom  he  de* 
rives  his  office.  There  will  always  be  subserviency 
enough  ;  the  danger  is  frOm  too  much. 

I  do  not  see  where  Mr.  Tyler  gets  his  alternative  to 
obey  or  resign.  This  is  not  his  instructnn,  it  is  **  not 
so  nominated  in  the  bond."  He  is  ordered  to  vote,  to 
act — not  to  fly  the  fiekl.  If  the  command  is  lawful,  he 
should  obey  the  mandate  of  his  "  approved  good  mas- 
ters,*' as  they  have  issued  it.  He  might  equally  disap- 
point their  object  by  leaving  his  seat,  as  by  voting  in 
opposition  to  their  wishes.  How  impossible  it  is  to  be 
consistent  in  the  pursuit  of  a  false  principle.  When  a 
man  splits  a  hair  to  get  a  principle  or  rule  of  action,  he 
must  go  on  splitting  hairs  to  modify  or  get  rid  of  iL 

I  have  said  that  I  cannot  see  the  distinction  taken  by 
Mr.  Tyler  between  a  vote  to  rescind  the  resolution  and 
one  to  expunge  iL  It  cannot  be  replied,  that  a  Senator 
may  properly  give  up  his  opinion  concerning  a  matter 
comparatively  insignificant,  but  should  refuse  such  a 
compliance  on  a  question  of  more  importance.  If  the 
argument  be  good  it  cannot  help  the  present  case ;  there 
is  no  such  difference  between  the  question  to  rescind  and 
expunge ;  both  refer  to  constitutional  rights  and  powers, 
and  there  is  the  same  obligation  on  a  Senator  to  give  up 
or  not  to  give  his  opinion  in  both  cases.  They  are  of 
equal  dignity,  but  in  importance,  as  to  consequences^ 
the  advantage  is  infinitely  on  the  side  of  the  vote  to 
rescind.  What  is  to  be  rescinded  7  A  resolution  of  the 
Senate  on  the  subject  of  the  power  of  the  President 
over  the  treasury  and  revenue  of  the  United  States. 
Can  any  question  under  the  Constitution  arise  of  more 
vital  importance  to  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  peopIe7 
The  other  vote  relates  only  to  the  power  of  the  Senate 
over  its  own  records.  Both  are  to  be  decided  by  the 
Constitution,  and  the  decision,  in  the  one  way  or  the 
other,  gives  an  authoritative  construction  to  that  instru- 
ment, and  becomes,  while  admitted,  a  part  of  iu  This 
resolution  has  declared, — ^whether  right  or  wrong,  is  of 
no  importance  to  our  present  question — that  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  vest  in  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  power  that  he  has  assumed  over  thp.  treasure  of  the 
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United  States.  This  solemn  declaration  Mr.  Tyler  is 
willing  to  rescind,  to  take  back,  todtsaflinn,  although 
he  believes  that  the  resolution  does  express  the  true 
sense  of  the  Constitution.  Had  his  legislature  only  re- 
quired  this  sacrifice  of  hinn,  he  would  have  nnade  it,  thus 
indirectly  affirming  a  most  dangerous  power  in  the  exe- 
cutive, to  which  Mr.  Tyler  thinks  he  is  not  entitled. 
He  would  ratify  an  usurpation  of  this  alarming  magni- 
tude. But  this  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  his  hard  mas- 
ters ;  he  must  not  only  do  the  deed  of  rescision,  but  he 
must  do  it  in  the  manner  and  form  prescribed  to  him ; 
he  must  expunge  the  offensive  resolution  from  the  jour- 
nal of  the  Senate.  Here  be  takes  his  stand ;  he  will 
not  do  it,  and  shows  by  an  unanswerable  argument  that 
he  cannot  honestly  do  it,  beeauae  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  Now,  was  not  the  act  of  the  President 
upon  the  treasury  also,  in  bis  opinion,  a  violation  of  the 
same  Constitution,  and  yet  this  opinion  he  was  willing 
to  surrender  to  his  constituents,  and  record  a  vote  on 
the  same  journal,  affirming  so  far  as  his  vote  could  do 
it,  this  violation  of  the  Constitution.  I  confess  there  is  a 
perplexity  in  these  political  metaphysics  which  surpasses 
my  understanding,  and  confounds  my  notions  of  right 
and  wrong.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  gentleman  of  fine 
talents,  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman  of  great  experience 
and  eminence,  who  has  often  received  and  well  deserved 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  brought 
into  a  labyrinth  of  doubt  and  obscurity ;  entangled  by 
errors  and  contradictions,  merely  by  setting  out  *on  a 
false  prineipU,  How  plain  and  satisfactory  is  the  duty 
of  a  Senator  who  will  steadily  and  fearlessly  say,  I  am 
not ''  an  automaton  to  move  only  when  I  am  bidden  ;  a 
■taiae  to  record  the  edicts  that  may  come  to  me*' — I  am 
a  Senator  of  the  Untied  Stales — I  am  bound  by  the  most 
sacred  obligations  to  my  country  and  my  God,  to  dis- 
charge this  high  trust  with  fidelity,  firmness  and  truth, 
according  to  my  best  judgment,  and  the  calm  convictions 
of  my  conscience.  I  am  bound  to  support,  defend,  pro- 
tect the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  whose  officer 
I  am,  as  I  honestly  and  truly  understand  it — this  is  my 
ftrst  law.  And  it  is  my  duty  to  pay  a  most  considerate 
and  respectful  attention  to  the  wishes  and  interests  of 
my  immediate  constituents — this  is  my  second  law. 

Contrast  this  plain,  intelligible  course,  which  requires 
no  uncommon  sagacity  to  discover  it,  no  deep  casuistry 
to  explain  it;  which  demands  no  prostration  of  personal 
character  and  independence,  and  is  followed  by  no  mis- 
giving or  remorse — with  the  incomprehensible,  tortuous, 
humiliating  doctrines  of  the  school  of  instructions,  as  to 
which  the  most  devoted  professors  donot  agree,  and  which 
a  novitiate,  however  docile,  cannot  comprehend.  Let  us 
try  him.  He  would  first  inquire — ^am  I  bound  to  obey  my 
orders  strictly  and  implicitly  to  the  letter,  or  is  there  some 
alternative  left  me?  must  I  give  the  vote  required,  or  may 
I  in  any  way  avoid  it?  He  will.be  answered,  in  some 
cases—You  must  stand  your  ground  and  give  your  vote 
as  directed  ;  for  instance,  if  you  are  called  upon  to  re- 
scind and  repeal  a  recorded  resolution  of  the  Senate,  in 
which  you  did  or  did  not  concur^  you  must  record  your 
Tote  for  such  repeal  in  the  same  journal  which  testifies 
your  approval  of  it,  but  if  you  are  instructed  to  come 
at  this  conclusion  in  another  form,  that  is,  by  expung- 
ing it  from  the  page  on  which  it  is  written,  then  you  are 
not  bound  to  a  strict  obedience,  but  may  make  your 
bow,  beg  to  be  excused,  raise  a  high  question  of  honor 


and  conscience  about  it,  and  go  about  your  buaoea. 
So  fi&r  the  scholar  might  understand  that  hemiutalvap 
either  obey  or  resign,  although  it  may  puzzle  him  to 
know  how  to  make  the  choice.    He  is,  hoverer,  alto- 
gether mistaken  in  believing  that  he  has  got  even  this 
uncertain  rule  for  a  guide.    He  asks  aootber  leBioed 
Doctor  in  this  science — Must  I,  in  every  eaie,  eiikr 
obey  or  resign  ?  By  no  means,  is  the  reply.   There  are 
cases  in  which  you  may  do  neither,  such  ai  an  order  to 
expunge  the  record  of  some  act  or  opmioa  of  the  Senate; 
this  is  not  a  loto,  and  you  may  do  as  you  please  vitb  it 
[See  Mr.  Ltigh?s  Lelier.]  The  anxious  scholar  proceeds 
to  inquire,  by  what  rule  or  sign  can  1  distinguish  and 
decide  between  these  close  cases ;  how  may  I  koov 
when  I  may  act  and  think  for  myself^  vriihoat  infiin^ 
ing  the  sacred  right  of  instruction  ?    Truly  there  is  no 
defined  line  or  settled  rule ;  it  must  depeod  upoo  the 
nature  of  Ike  guest  ton  ami  ikt  drcunuUauet  rftktcm^ 
which  are  very  numerous  and  complicated,  and  sooc- 
tames  require  half  a  dozen  columns  of  a  newspaper  to 
elucidate  and  apply  them.     [See  the  $me  letUr.]  The 
simple  novitiate  observes,  this  then  is  very  like  leaTiog 
the  whole  matter  to  myself  after  alL    He  u  beviidered 
and  lost  in  this  maze  of  inexplicable  rules  and  excep- 
tional principles  and  qualifying  circunstanoes.  Should 
he  pass  by  these  difficulties,  he  has  others  scarcely  less 
formidable  to  encounter.    He  undersUnds  that  he  maA 
obey  the  instructwns  of  the  Legislature  of  his  State, 
because  he  is  their  agent  or  representative.   What  U- 
gidature  is  he  to  obey  7   Not  that  only  which  de  /vto 
appointed  him.  But  is  this  allegiance  due  to  theLegisk* 
ture  of  the  last  year  or  of  this  year  ?  CcrUinly,  be  is  told, 
the  latter.    But  why  so?  They  arc  equal  and  contrary 
weights ;  they  act  in  opposition  upon  the  sante  subject, 
with  the  same  lights  and  by  the  same  authority.  ^^ 
not  wait  for  another  to  decide  between  them  ?   Why 
should  he  not,  especially  in  Viigiuia,  play  for  the  rob- 
ber^take  his  chance  for  the  third  heat?   There  mj 
be  another  change  in  the  fortune  of  parties-anotkr 
toUl  qf  Me  StaU  LegiOahtre^  to  which  he  may  run  coun- 
ter by  a  hasty  submission.    Again — ^must  this  Siaie 
agent,  miscalled  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  uke 
the  vote  of  the  Legislature  to  be  the  will  of  the  people, 
without  regard  to  the  state  of  the  vole  ?  maybe  inquire 
how  tlie  vote  was  constituted,  Aoio  U  toss  oWmu^Y 
what  influence,  misrepresentation  or  mistake  ?  Sappos« 
he  should  find  that  his  orders  came  from  a  majoriiy  ct 
the  members  present,  but  not  a  majority  of  the  boose, 
and  he  should  know  that  the  absent  members  vouid 
have  turned  the  vote — may  he  refuse  his  obedience  to 
what  is,  legally  speaking,  the  act  and  will  of  the  L^ 
gislature?  If  he  should  obey  or  resign,  and  then,  ffl 
a  full  house,  his  instructions  are  revoked,  what  is  hjs 
situation  ?  He  has  perhaps  inflicted  a  serious  woood 
upon  the  Constitution  of  his  country,  which  he  cannot 
heal. 

I  will  present  one  other  difficulty  which  might  de- 
tress  the  unlearned.  A  Senator  may  be  presuoied  to 
know  the  members  of  his  State  Legislature— their  ge«- 
ral  standing  and  character.  He  receives  instnxuoss 
passed  by  a  majority  of  six  or  eight,  on  a  voteof  one 
or  two  hundred.  He  looks  at  the  roll  of  yeu  anduyi' 
He  finds  in  the  majority  a  great  proportion  of  men  he 
knows  to  be  of  little  knowledge,  of  strong  psauonsand 
prejudices,  with  a  servile  adherence  to  party  purposes, 
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meBy  eTen  if  honest,  on  whose  judgment  he  would  not 
place  the  least  reliance  in  the  most  common  business— 
whose  opinion  he  would  not  regard  in  any  concern  of 
his  own  of  the  value  of  a  dollar.  On  the  other  side,  he 
finds  the  names  of  men  long  distinguished  for  their  learn- 
ing and  experience,  of  unsuspected  integrity,  dispas- 
sionate in  judgment,  and  pure  in  their  patriotism  and 
purposes ; — men  to  whom  all  the  country  has  looked 
for  years,  with  confidence  and  veneration.  In  a  word, 
he  sees  the  name  of  Jomet  MatHaon  on  the  one  hand, 
opposed  by  that  of  some  violent,  ignorant,  interested 
demagogue  on  the  other.  Is  he  to  shut  his  eyes  and  his 
understanding  to  such  a  state  of  things,  and  surrender 
his  duty,  his  honor,  and  his  conscience,  to  the  dictation 
of  ignorance,  passion  and  prejudice,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  Toiee  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  patriotism  7  Is  he 
to  decide  a  vital  constitutional  question  by  the  will  of 
such  masters,  who  would  not  hold  themselves  bound 
by  their  vote  7  Mr.  Tyler  assures  us  that  some  of  the 
voters  for  his  last  instructions  were  among  those  who  but 
the  year  before  gave  him  contrary  orders  on  the  same 
subject.  Such  an  obedience  is  to  make  himself  some* 
thing  worse  than  an  automaton — it  is  to  be  an  active, 
efficient,  self-condemned  agent  in  the  consummation  of 
designs  he  knows  to  be  morally  wrong,  and  deeply  in- 
jurious to  his  country,  to  the  whoU  people  he  has  swem 
to  defend  and  protect,  by  the  preservation,  inviolate,  of 
the  great  charter  of  their  rights  and  liberties.  This  IM r* 
Tyler  would  not,  could  not  do ;  It  would  be  to  contra- 
dict and  disparage  the  whole  course  of  an  honorable  and 
useful  life.  He  has  spurned  euch  degradation.  But  I 
lament  that  he  did  not  do  more  than  this — that  he  could 
find  an  alternative  in  abandoning  his  post  to  the  enemy. 

I  have  alluded  to  Mr.  Leigh's  letter,  but  should  be 
tedious  were  I  now  to  make  it  a  subject  of  particular 
comment,  but  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  these 
gentlemen  (Messrs.  Tyler  and  Leigh)  both^professing  to 
maintain  the  true  and  orthodox  doctrines  of  "Instruc- 
tion," and  exciting  their  powerful  and  cultivated  intel- 
lects to  explain  them  through  many  a  labored  column, 
at  Ust  bring  themselves  to  opposite  conclusions  on  the 
same  case.  Is  it  possible  to  give  a  more  impressive  il- 
lustration and  evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  the  whole  faith 
than  that  two  such  men,  both  indoctrinated  in  the 
same  school,  should,  when  brought  to  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  their  principles,  so  difiTer  about  their  import 
and  obligation? 

This  is  a  subject  of  vast  and  growing  magnitude.  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States^  which  will  be  essentially  if 
not  fiiUally  changed,  if  its  powers  and  operations  are  to 
be  in  this  way  under  the  dictation  and  control  of  State 
Legislatures.  It  will  no  longer  be  a  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  be  but  the  agents  of  the  State  Legislatures^ 
'*  to  move  only  when  they  are  bidden,  and  to  record 
such  edicts  as  may  come  to  them.** 


TO 


BT  W.  GILMORE  SIMMS. 

'Twas  meant  for  thee,  when  all  look'd  dark, 

And  ev'ry  friend  my  childhood  knew, 
Shrunk  from  the  slight  and  venlVous  bark 

As  reckless,  through  the  waves  it  flew — 
Unshaken  still,  to  keep  thy  faith. 

And  through  each  gloomy  storm  that  came. 
To  shield  me,  in  thy  pray'rs,  from  scaith, 

To  keep  me,  in  thy  words,  from  blame. 

When  narrow  fears  beset  the  base, 

And  selfish  hopes  o'ercame  the  mean, 
*Twas  love  alone  whose  gentle  face 

Look'd  still  unchanged  through  all  the  scene ; 
And  with  the  darkness  of  the  hour, 

Thy  truth  but  more  conspicuous  shone. 
As  some  sweet  star,  when  clouds  have  power. 

Looks  proudly  out  from  Heaven,  alone ! 

Shall  I  not  love  thee,  evermore. 

Thou  more  than  planet  guide  to  me, 
Whose  gentle  light,  on  sea  and  shore. 

Still  spoke  thy  true  heart's  constancy ! 
Qb,  be  Time's  changes  what  they  will. 

They  cannot  change  that  sleepless  Uiought, 
That  tells,— -that  teaches  of  thee  still. 

By  thee,  for  evermore,  still  taught* 


In  ''Dodsley's  Collection*'  is  an  old  play  called 
**  Eeatwm'd  Hee.r*  It  was  written  by  Ben  Jonson,  and 
published  in  1605  by  George  Chapman  and  John  Mars- 
ton.  This  probably  suggested  to  our  Pauldmg  the  title 
o(  ha  "  W€$iv>ard  H9  r 


A   REMINISCENCE. 

BT  DR.  FRANCIS  LIEBER. 

ChoHetUm,  8.  C.  June  28^-ikedayoJ 
Fort  JdouUne^iS^e. 

Dear  Sir— Your  favor  of  Richmond,  June  18 — the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo— reached  me 
here,  a  few  minutes  aga  The  vacations  ot  South 
Carolina  College  have  begun,  and  I  am  here  waiting 
for  a  vessel  to  carry  me  to  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico, 
whither  I  intend  to  proceed  for  the  sake  of  recreation  ! 
A  strange  way  of  getting  cool,  you  will  say,  to  go  from 
South  Carolina  to  the  West  Indies,  from  degree  31 
northern  latitude  to  degree  18 — it  is  a  more  formidable 
experiment  than  the  process  of  annealing,  by  which 
glass  is  passed  into  an  oven  not  quite  so  hot  as  the  first 
in  which  it  was  melted.  I  allow,  it  may  be  strange ; 
still  I  shall  go.  But  here  I  am,  not  only  without  any 
materials  or  memoranda,  but  confined  to  the  sofa  by  a 
faux-ptu,  which  has  made  of  me,  ever  since,  a  lame 
man.  Now  if  you  sum  up  all  these  items^vacations 
just  begun,  without  books  or  papers,  lame  and  wind- 
bound  in  a  Report,  a  voyage  of  considerable  interest 
before  me,  for  which  one  ought  to  prepare  himself  a 
little — ^you  will  own  that  they  are  as  many  difiliculties 
in  the  way  of  granting  your  request,  which  otherwise 
it  would  have  given  me  much  pleasure  to  comply  with. 

A  tame  man  feels  poor — helpless,  much  more  so  than 
a  man  with  an  injur^  arm.  How  interesting  does  not 
a  young  officer  look  with  his  arm  in  a  sling ;  but  his 
comrade  with  a  crutch  attracts  nothing  but  bare,  sheer 
pity.  Limping — the  mere  idea  of  limping,  makes  all 
the  diflference.    Has  not  the  Prussian  government  de- 
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cided,  after  the  wars  against  Napoleon,  that  the  old 
]aw,  which  prohibits  a  cripple  from  officiating  as  priest 
or  minister,  is  to  be  interpreted,  that  an  individual  who 
has  lost  a  leg  is  a  cripple,  but  if  he  has  lost  an  arm 
only,  he  is  not  to  be  considered  such.  They  thought, 
perhaps,  of  the  noble  Cervantes,  who  lost  his  right 
band  in  the  battle  of  Lepauto,  and  wrote  his  immortal 
Don  Gtuixotte  with  the  left 

I  am  without  books.  Weill  did  not  Ercilla  write 
his  Auracana  in  the  very  face  of  the  Tudian  enemy, 
and  the  conquering  Spaniard,  probably,  carried  no 
bibUoihique  volanU  with  him.  True,  but  had  he  a  dis- 
located toe,  did  he  wait  for  wind,  had  be  to  buy  a  hun- 
dred trifles,  and  to  make  the  place  before  his  sofa  a 
real  bazaar?  Napoleon,  you  reply,  dictated  some  of  bis 
most  inspired  and  inspiring  proclamations,  in  the  saddle. 
True,  but  it  is  easier  to  address  an  army  before  or  after 
a  battle,  than  to  address  the  public  through  a  monthly 
periodical  before  or  after  a  sea  voyage.  Again  you 
say — did  not  Walter  Scott  compose  bis  Lady  of  the 
Lake  chiefly  in  his  bed,  where  most  afllicting  pains 
confined  him?  True,  but  he  had  his  books  and  papers 
around  him,  and  he  did  not  wait  for  wind.  Did  not 
K6rner  compose  his  •^dUu  when  wounded  on  the  field 
of  battle  7  True,  once  more,  and  so  would  I  write  a 
touching  poem  on  dislocated  toes— how  limping  Vulcan 
would  inspire  me ! — were  I  master  of  the  Ehglish  tongue; 
but  an  article  for  a  review  is  another  thing.  And  then 
the  heat — the  thermometer  stands  this  moment  at — 
JnqtaHenee  fiotJt— and  the  rousquitos,  who  play  their 
scornful  music  long  around  your  frightened  ear,  before, 
at  length,  they  yield  to  their  Timour*like  disposition,  as 
the  malicious  servants  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  tor* 
mented  their  victims  long  before  the  actual  infliction 
of  the  refined  torture,  by  showing  and  trying  the  rack- 
ing instruments— and  the  tickling,  inexhaustibly  perse- 
vering flies,  which  have  entered  into  a  most  malignant 
conspiracy  against  the  human  nose— what  can  you 
possibly  expect  ?  Nothing  but  an  anecdote.  But,  sir, 
anecdotes,  however  witty  or  trifling,  are  like  the  glori- 
ous pictures  which  a  Raphael  painted  for  the  altars  of 
his  church— they  lose  much  of  their  merit  if  out  of 
their  place.  Still,  I  should  like  to  give  what  is  so  kindly 
asked  for,  and  — 

The  wind  has  changed — to-morrow  morning  we  sail — 
I  have  to  get  some  ice  packed  (free  intercourse  distri* 
butes  comfort  like  a  blessing  far  and  wide;  how  could 
we  otherwise  have  northern  ice!)  and  other  things  to 
attend  to;  my  writing  will  be  a  hurried  business,  and 
I  am  afraid  my  communication  turn  out  as  so  many  ad- 
ministrations or  notes  do — the  introductory  or  promis- 
sory part  will  be  the  best  of  it,  however  poor  even  this 
may  be.  Now,  sir,  pray  let  the  following  succeed  im- 
mediately afler  the  and  above :  if  you  think  that  the 
subsequent  lines  will  do,  they  are  quite  at  your  service, 
though  I  consider  it  hard  that  I  must  give,  whatever  I 
may  send,  "wUh  my  tiam<" — a  condition  you  have 
underlined.  If  you  think  you  had  better  "lay  it  on 
the  table  to  be  taken  up  this  day  six  months,"  I  shall 
have  no  objection. 

Prussia  had  been  humbled,  almost  annihilated  in  the 
battle  of  Jena ;  one  Prussian  fortress  after  the  other 
surrendered,  except  Colberg  on  the  Baltic  She  re- 
tained what  is  called  in  German  military  language,  her 


maiden  reputation.  Nettelbeck,  an  old  sea  eaptaio 
and  Major  Schitl,  contributed  most  by  Mr  patriotic 
exertions,  to  the  holding  out  of  this  place  against  the 
French,  who  overflooded  all  the  Prussian  proYinoes. 
Schili  had  been  seriously  wounded  in  the  battle  at 
Auersicdt,  near  Jena;  but  this  did  not  prevent  bim 
from  collecting  some  scattered  infantristi  and  esnl- 
rists  and  forming  them  into  a  corps,  motley  from  witb- 
out,  but  unanimous  within.  He  restored  to  ibon  con- 
fidence,  and  from  the  rallying  of  this  small  band  most 
be  dated,  perhaps,  the  regeneration  of  Prussia.  Schili^s 
perseverance  and  the  brave  obstinacy  of  Colberg  alto- 
gether, had  a  good  effect  upon  Kbnigsberg,  whitberthe 
king  and  queen  had  fled,  and  a  powerful  one  upon  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  mere  idea — there  is  one  apot  at 
least,  where  the  sweeping  eogles  of  Napdeoo  have  sot 
been  able  to  perch — became  a  moral  rallying  poiot  ibr 
the  stunned  hearts  of  the  Prussians.  Scbill  «u  made 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  he  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  Prussian  soldier  that  returned  to  the  capital 

The  effect  of  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  the 
royal  house^  was  not  that  of  alienating  the  sobjects 
from  the  afflicted  king  and  his  beautiful  consort  Dnraig 
the  seven  years  war,  the  Prussians  bad  become  proud 
of  their  name ;  the  government  under  Frederick  Wil- 
liam II,  had  certainly  done  much  to  cool  all  auachmeni 
of  the  people;  now,  after  the  disaster  of  Frederick 
William  III,  who  was  universally  known  to  lore  jastice, 
every  one  felt  again  strongly  attached  to  the  gomo- 
ment,  the  country,  the  name  of  Prussia.  The  FitDcb, 
at  whose  hand*  the  people  received  such  galling  insult 
and  grinding  oppression,  were  hated — calmly,  thorcwgiH 
ly  hated.  No  wonder  then  that  the  inhabitants  of  Beriin' 
prepared  for  this  day  in  thelpring  of  1808  as  for  a  great 
festival.    My  father  considered  it  so  with  the  rest. 

His  youthful  years  had  fallen  in  that  nKMoentoos 
time  when  Frederick  the  Great  made  the  Pmsataos  a 
nation.  As  the  great  Dante  has  raised  the  Italian  Jdiom 
from  a  "  vulgar  dialect"  to  a  language  stamped  «itb 
his  gigantic  mind,  and  erected  at  once  the  most  noble 
and  most  enduring  monument  with  it,  so  has  Frederick 
of  Prussia  elevated  his  people  to  a  nation,  stamped  it 
with  his  mind,  and  at  once  led  it  into  the  temple  of 
glory.  There  was  no  greater  man  in  all  the  pagei  of 
history,  for  those  who  lived  under  Frederick,  than  hii»- 
selC  How  often  have  I  heard  my  grandfiitbcr  describe 
the  pillage  of  Berlin  by  the  Russians  after  the  unfoim- 
nate  battle  at  Cuneradorf,  how  they  suipped  him  of 
every  thing,  wounded  him,  and  took  him  away  as  pris- 
oner, ill-treating  him  in  all  poesible  ways.  Still  he 
would  always  end  his  story  by— "But  that  was  no- 
thing; my  greatest  grief  was  about  Frederick.**  Nv 
can  I  forget  the  intensity  of  veneration  with  which  mj 
father  would  explain  to  us  children  some  engravisp  on 
the  walls  of  our  sitting-room,  representing  some  meoH)' 
Fable  actions  of  '*  his  great  king."  His  greyhounds 
were  forgotten  on  few  of  thenu 

My  father  went  early  with  us  to  see  the  entrence  of 
SchilU  Coaches  were  out  of  question ;  they  could  not 
have  proceeded  in  the  throng.  We  soon  lost  mj  bro- 
thers in  the  dense  crowd ;  but  .they  were  oM  enough  to 
look  out  for  themselves ;  I  only  remained  with  mf 
father,  and  he  grasped  my  hand  firaily,  to  poll  ne 
through  the  almost  impenetrable  masses  of  loyal  peo- 
ple.   I  Buffered  considerably,  for  I  was  very  litU^  vk^ 
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frequently  did  1  look  from  my  lower  regions  at  the 
patches  of  blue  sky  which  now  and  then  appeared 
above  the  heads  of  my  taller  equals,  with  a  longing 
desire  for  some  pure  air  and  free  breathing.    AAer 
roQcb'tosBiog  and  pulling  we  found  a  place,  where,  as 
my  fiither  believed,  I  might  see  the  whole  procession 
from  the  top  of  a  garden  gate ;  he  placed  himself  be- 
neath me.    It  seems  to  me  that  we  waited  fully  two 
hoius,  when,  at  length,  the  rumbling  sound  *'he  comes, 
he  comes,"  rolled  toward  us  from  a  great  distance.  The 
loand  was  swelling,  the  trumpets  could  be  discerned  in 
the  roaring  noise  of  the  crowds,  and  the  yelling  **vivai 
SekUF*  of  the  boys.    I  stretched  my  neck,  I  saw  the 
four  hussars,  who  opened  the  procession,  cutting  with 
great  labor,  their  way  through  all  the  patriotism  and 
loyalty;  they  approached,  they  were  close  by  us,' but 
with  them  had  also  come  an  irresistible,  compact  mass. 
Where  is  Schill?    There  he  comes ;  do'nt  you  see? — 
and  in  this  moment  the  wedge-like  crowd  broke  down 
(he  fences^  and  I  tumbled  from  the  place  where  I  had 
been  envied  by  thousands  of  passers  by.    I  fell  upon 
another  crowd,  which  had  conglomerated  behind  the 
fence,  and  was  carried  along  like  an  Imperator  of  old, — 
like  a  Franoonian  king  after  his  election.    But  I  did  not 
remain  long  in  this  elevated  situation,  for  the  searching 
eyes  of  my  father  had  discovered  me.    **  This  is  my 
boy"— he  exclaimed,  "  this  is  my  boy !"  while  he  was 
striTing  to  press  through  the  crowd ;  but  when  has  a 
crowd  listened  to  any  thing  ?  On  it  went,  and  I  floated 
on  a  sea  of  heads  and  hats.    At  last  my  father,  im- 
pelled by  a  parent's  anxiety,  almost  driven  by  despair, 
succeeded  in  severing  this  piece  of  human  mosaic    He 
grasped  my  foot,  and  down  I  went.    My  situation  was 
in  no  way  bettered,  for  the  current  of  men  continued  to 
roll  on ;  as  Socrates  threw  himself  over  his  beloved 
AJeibiades  or  Epaminondas  over  Pelopidas  (1  compare 
the  great  to  the  small)  so  resolved  my  father  to  form  a 
shield  over  his  urchin.    This  necessarily  soon  created 
a  mountain  of  tumbling  and  scrambling  individuals 
over  me,  and  I  should  surely  have  been  suffocated,  had 
not  most  happily  the  layer  over  my  father  consisted  of 
a  hoge  grenodier,  who,  torn  or  driven  from  his  line,  had 
met  with  this  living  stumbling  block.    "There is  a  boy 
below,"  he  shouted,  with  a  stentorian  voice ;  "  by  Q — 
he  sha*nt  be  killed."    I  considered  this  a  very  sensible 
speech,  quite  to  the  purpose ;  and  felt  happy  indeed, 
when  my  Triny-*if  he  was  no  sergeant,  I  would  have 
given  him  the  cheveron  on  the  spot,  had  I  possessed 
the  power — succeeded  in  excavating  roe.     Oh,  with 
what  feeling  I  drew  breath !  but  Schill  was  gone ;  I 
heard  the  music  at  a  distance  long  pest  by,  while  my 
fiither  hogged  me,  his  eyes  beaming  with  joyful  grati- 
tude for  my  delivery. 

We  now  mingled  with  the  soldiers,  and  my  fether 
picked  out  three  or  four,  to  take  quarters  with  us.  So 
great  was  the  ardor  of  the  citizens  of  Berlin,  to  have 
some  of  the  followers  quartered  with  them,  and  in  such 
a  degree  waa  aW  military  order  broken  into,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  commanding  officer  to  give  any  orders 
belore  his  followers  were  dismissed,  and  he  was  obliged, 
the  next  morning,  to  publish  the  order,  where  and  when 
the  rendoKVous  should  take  place,  through  the  police  of 
the  city.  My  father  had  caught  an  officer  and  several 
privates ;  we  made  them  tell  us  of  Colberg  the  whole  live- 
long day,  and  pestered  them  with  a  thousand  questions. 


I  had  not  seen  Schill,  the  object  of  our  wishes,  but, 
sOon  afler  his  arrival  at  Berlin,  I  began  to  make  a  her* 
aldic  collection,  and  it  struck  me,  that  it  would  be  a 
fine  beginning,  could  I  place  at  the  head  the  seal  of 
Schill.  So  1  went  one  day  to  his  quarters  and  told  the 
sergeant  in  waiting  that  I  wished  to  see  Schill.  I  pe- 
remptorily refused  to  tell  him  my  business,  and  after 
some  conversation,  was  admitted.  I  found  CoL  Schill 
in  the  garden,  shooting  with  the  pistol  at  a  targeL  He 
asked  me  what  I  wanted.  Your  seal,  sir,  said  I.  And 
why  my  seal?  was  the  reply.  Because,  said  I,  I  love 
you,  and  wish  to  begin  my  collection  with  your  coat  of 
arms.  Does  your  father  love  me  too  ?  he  asked.  Yes, 
replied  I,  all  the  Berlin  people  do.  He  seemed  much 
moved,  turned  toward  the  other  officers,  while  he 
treated  me  in  the  kindest  manner,  and  said  something 
which  I  now  forget,  but  the  import  of  which  may  be 
easily  surmised.  He  then  asked  me  to  take  luncheon 
with  them,  and  I  remember  that  he  helped  me  to  a 
glass  of  wine,  saying — "Boy,  be  ever  true  to  your 
country ;  here,  let's  touch  our  glasses  on  its  welfare." 
I  reoDember  nothing  of  his  appearance,  except  the  kind 
expression  of  his  large  blue  eyes.  I  was  a  great  man 
among  my  school-fellows  the  next  day,  and  refused  to 
exchange  one  of  the  seals  which  Col.  Schill  had  given 
me,  for  the  arms  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  When 
the  signet  of  the  King  of  Saxony  was  added,  I  parted 
with  one  of  Schill's,  but  still  I  thought  the  advantage 
of  the  bargain  on  the  other  side.  * 

Schill,  you  know,  marched  in  1809,  when  the  TyvO' 
lese  had  risen  under  Andrew  Hofer,  against  the  French, 
to  second  an  insurrection,  which  had  broken  out  in 
Westphalia,  under  Count  Ddmberg.  Schill  marched, 
without  order  of  his  government,  had  several  fights 
with  the  French,  but  could  do  nothing,  as  the  insurrec* 
tion  in  Westphalia  was  soon  put  down,  aAer  the  briU 
liant  success  of  Napoleon's  army  in  the  campaign  of 
1809  against  the  Austrians.  Schill  took  Stralsund,  and 
fortified  it  in  haste;  but  on  May  31  it  was  taken  by 
Dutch  troops,  and  Schill  fell  afler  a  valiant  resistance. 
His  head  was  sent  in  spirits  of  wine  to  Holland ;  the 
King  of  Westphalia  had  offered  ten  thousand  francs 
for  it,  when  yet  on  his  shoulders. 

Twelve  officers  of  the  corps  of  Schill  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  sent  to  Wesel ;  a  French  court-martial 
sentenced  them  to  be  shot ;  for  they  were  treated  as 
common  robbers.  A  maid  of  honor,  at  the  court  of 
Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia,  obtained,  through  the 
Ihtter,  a  pardon  from  Napoleon  for  one  of  the  officers 
under  sentence  of  death.  It  arrived  before  the  execu- 
tion, but  he  firmly  refused  it,  if  it  could  not  be  ex- 
4|anded  to  all.  He  was  shot  with  the  rest.  Twelve 
trees  dtoignate  to  this  day  the  spots  where  this  brother- 
hood in  death  sank  into  the  grave. 

I  have  heard  a  calm  and  prudent  kind  of  a  reasoner, 
maintain  that  the  officer  had  no  right  to  refuse  his  par- 
don ;  that  his  action  approached  very  closely  to  suicide. 
To  me,  it  approaches  rather  to  that  offering  of  our  life 
for  our  friends,  which  the  Scripture  designates  as  so 
holy  a  deed.  Yet  however  that  may  be,  a  boy  of  stem 
and  noble  metal  surely  he  must  have  been,  and  he  is 
worthy  to  be  mentioned  together  with  the  brave  Van 
Spyke,  who  blew  up  himself  and  his  crew  rather  than 
see  the  flag  of  his  country  insulted. 
When  we  hear  the  word  Dutch,  we  generally  con* 
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nfct  the  idea  of  wide  breeches,  a  lon^  clay  pipe  and 
a  placidly  puffing  mouth  with  it — ^things  not  very  po» 
etical  in  their  association.  And  yet,  these  Dutch  peo- 
ple have  erected  the  most  poetic  monument  to  their 
youthful  hero.  A  penny  collection  has  been  made 
throughout  the  country,  for  the  amount  of  which  they 
have  erected  a  light-house  far  out  in  the  sea,  off  the 
estuary  of  the  Scheldt;  and  on  the  light-house  stands 
written  with  colossal  letters  of  iron,  VAN  SPYKE^ 
nothing  more.  There,  to  direct  the  lonely  mariner  on 
the  danicerons  coast  by  night,  bums  the  guiding  light, 
and  reminds  him  of  a  great  deed ;  and  when  he  passes 
in  the  day,  the  white  pile,  reared  out  of  the  tossing 
waves,  he  reads  that  name,  which  he,  to  whom  it  once 
belonged  has  added — a  noble  bequest — to  the  rich  in- 
heritance which  his  brave  people— foremost  in  liberty, 
foremost  in  enterprize,  foremost  in  readiness  to  die  for 
religion-'possess  in  the  many  pages  of  their  proud  an- 
nals. 

Let  us  not  laugh  at  the  Knickerbockers  and  Rip  Van 
Winkles,  but  rather  imitate  their  nation  and  inscribe, 
with  the  single  names  of  the  bravest  sailors,  our  naval 
history  on  the  many  light-houses  which  garnish  our 
shores.  Thus  they  would  form  instructive  annals,  in- 
telligible to  every  hand  before  the  mast— -each  light- 
house a  chapter,  telling  a  great  story,  inciting  the  pOm- 
mander  as  well  as  the  aspiring  youth,  when  th^y  pass 
it  to  carry  into  distant  seas  our  stripes  and  stars,  and 
with  them  respect  to  our  name,  or  greeting'them  with 
the  best  welcome  a  sailor  desires,  whea  they  return 
from  long  and  ardent  cruizes.  Long  eft  the  wife  or 
brother  could  welcome  them,  would  thus  their  country 
have  cheered  their  hearU  by  these  simple  but  speaking 
monuments  of  acknowledged  faithfulness  to  home  and 
country.  Let  Congress  decree,  as  the  best  reward 
for  the  noblest  actions  at  sea,  that  the  commander's 
name  shall  stand  in  huge  letters  of  bronze  on  these 
warning  or  guiding  beacons — the  pyramids  of  modern 
industry  and  modern  civilization — to  indicate  that  as  the 
sea  shall  never  wash  away  these  names,  so  shall  no  tide 
of  time  wash  them  out  of  the  grateful  hearts  of  their 
countrymen.  And  now  Sir,  I  must  take  leave;  the 
captain  wants  me  on  board.    I  am,  &c.  &c 

FaAMCIS  LIBBBE. 

To  Edgwr  Jl.  P9$f  £«9. 


THE  OLD  MAN'S  CAROUSAL. 

BT  JAMES  K  PAULDING. 

Drink,  drink,  whom  shall  we  drink? 
A  friend  or  a  mistress  ?  Come  let  me  think. 
To  those  who  are  absent,  or  those  who  are  here  7 
To  the  dead  that  we  lov'd,  or  the  living  still  dear  7 
Alas!  when  I  look,  I  find  none  of  the  last. 
The  present  is  barren,  let's  drink  to  the  past 

Come !  here's  to  the  girl  with  the  voice  sweet  and  low, 
The  eye  all  of  fire  and  the  bosom  of  snow, 
Who  erewhile  in  the  days  of  my  youth  that  are  fled, 
Onoe  slept  in  my  bosom,  and  pillow'd  my  headl 
Would  you  know  where  to  find  such  a  delicate  prize? 
Go  seek  in  yon  church-yard,  for  there  she  lies. 


And  here's  to  the  friend,  the  €tu  fnend  of  my  yooth, 
With  a  head  full  of  geniua,  a  heart  fidl  of  troth, 
Who  travelPd  with  me  in  the  sunshine  of  life. 
And  stuck  to  my  side  in  its  sorrow  and  strife ! 
Would  you  know  where  to  find  a  blessing  so  nre? 
Go  dreg  the  k>ne  sea,  yoo  may  find  him  thoe. 

And  here's  to  a  bnee  of  twin  cherubs  of  mine, 
With  hearts  like  their  mother's,  as  pure  as  this  wine, 
Who  eame  but  to  see  the  first  act  of  the  play, 
Grew  tir'd  of  the  scene,  and  so  both  went  away. 
Would  you  know  where  this  brace  of  bright  dKmbs 

have  hied  7 
Go  seek  them  in  Heaven,  for  there  they  abide. 

A  bumper,  my  boys  I  to  a  gray-headed  pair, 
Who  watch'd  o'er  my  childhood  with  tenderest  care, 
God  bless  them,  and  keep  them,  and  may  they  look  dova 
On  the  head  of  their  son,  without  tear,  sigh  or  frown! 
Would  you  know  whom  I  drink  to— go  teek  midst  the 

dead. 
You  will  find  both  their  names  on  the  stone  at  their  head. 

And  here's — ^but  alas  I  the  good  wine  is  no  more. 
The  bottle  is  emptied  of  all  its  bright  store ; 
Like  those  we  have  toasted,  its  spirit  is  fled. 
And  nothing  is  left  of  the  light  that  it  shed. 
Then,  a  bumper  of  tears,  boys !  the  banquet  here  ends, 
With  a  health  to  our  dead,  since  we've  no  living  frieods. 


PISCATORY  REMINISCENCES. 
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Some  are  bom  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and 
some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them,"  and  so  it  is 
with  angling.  Some  are  bom  fishermen,  some  acquire 
the  art,  and  it  is  thrust  upon  some  by  necessity.  I  rtd 
myself  into  iL  My  first  ptnckmti  for  angling  was  cre- 
ated by  that  prince  of  good  fellows  and  geod  fishermen, 
Izaak  Walton.  I  well  remember  one  sunny  spring 
morning,  while  reclining  indolently  in  my  little  piazza 
with  the  "complete  angler"  open  before  me,  1  was 
suddenly  smitten  with  a  love  for  the  **cool  shaded 
stream"  and  the  exercise  of  the  angling  rod.  IVhaia 
happy  time  of  it  hath  the  fisherman,  thought  L  Hov 
quietly  his  life  passeth  away ;  his  spirits  are  always 
unruffled,  and  his  bosom  unknown  to  the  cares  thai 
harass  the  rest  of  mankind.  Here  am  I,  always  excited 
or  depressed,  and  eternally  ruminating  upon  dollars  and 
cents,  without  ever  allowing  myself  time  to  breathe  the 
puro  air  of  heaven  in  peace.  I  will  turn  fishennan, 
quoth  I  to  myself,  and  immediately  proceeded  .to  por- 
chase  a  rod  and  tackle  just  such  as  is  reonmmended  in 
the  "  complete  angler,"  mentally  repeating  all  the  while, 
one  of  honest  old  Izaak*s  wishes. 

"  I  In  thaae  flowerj  meads  woald  be, 
Theae  chryetal  etreama  ahoald  aolace  bm. 
To  whoee  harmoDioue  lMiM>)ing  noise, 
I  with  my  angle  would  rejoice." 

Duly  accoutred  according  to  the  directions  of  master 
Izaak,  I  wended  my  way  with  a  light  heart  and  impa- 
tient step^  to  the  slippery  banks  of  old  Neuse,  chasing 
and  catching  grasshoppers  for  bait,  as  I  passed  throng 
a  meadow  that  lay  in  my  way.    When  arrived  at  (he 
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river  I  enaoonced  myself  "  secretly  behind  a  tree,"  fas- 
tened a  grasshopper  on  my  hook,  and  let  it  down  to  the 
water  '*  as  softly  as  a  snail  moves,"  nothing  doubting 
that  I  should  soon  draw  forth  a  chub  of  the  first  water. 
There  I  sat  with  all  the  patience  recommended  by  the 
**  complete  an^er,'*  for  two  good  long  bouis,  expecting 
every  moment  to  see  the  writhing  grasshopper  taken 
down  by  some  monster  of  a  chub.  But  nothing  dis- 
turbed the  poor  fellow's  kicking,  except  an  impudent 
dragoQ  fly  that  alighted  on  him,  and  sat  there,  floating 
lazily  on  the  water  and  basking  his  bright  wings  in  the 
warm  sun,  very  prejudicially,  as  1  thought,  to  Mr. 
Walton's  manner  of  fishing.  About  this  time  I  began 
to  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  practice  of  master  Izaak's 
rules  for  chub  fishing  in  our  uncivilized  streams,  and 
was  pretty  well  cured  of  my  .fishing  mania.  I  must 
lay,  though  in  justice  to  my  preceptor,  that  I  lacked 
one  essential  qualification  for  a  fisherman — devolion, 
though  I  swore  not  an  oath,  sorely  tempted  as  I  was. 
This  was  doubtless  the  reason  of  my  bad  luck.  After 
seeing  the  poor  grasshopper  make  his  last  effort  to  get 
loose,  without  the  least  interruption  from  a  chub,  I  des- 
paired ol  ever  being  an  angler,  and  "  drew  up  stakes** 
to  make  fbr  home,  consoling  myself  with  the  reflection 
that "  anrling  is  like  poetry — men  are  born  to  iL"  As 
I  trudged^eisurely  along  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
I  bad  bee^  vastly  more  taken  with  the  oddities  and 
eccentriciti^  of  the  devout  old  fisherman,  than  with  the 
practice  of  his  art  in  these  unromantic  regions,  and  in- 
wardly assented  to  Swift's  definition  of  angling — "  a 
stick  and  a  string,  with  a  fool  at  one  end  and  a  worm 
at  the  other.'*  Ever  since  that  day,  I  have  been  pointed 
at  as  the  man  that  fished  by  the  book,  much  to  the 
gntification  of  my  rustic  neighbors,  and  mortification  of 
myaelt  '^ 


ISRAFEL.* 

BT  £.  A.  FOE. 

In  Heaven  a  spirit  doth  dwell 
Whose  heart-strings  are  a  lute : 
None  sing  so  wild — so  well 
As  the  angel  Israfel — 
And  the  giddy  stars  are  mute. 

Tottering  above 

In  her  highest  noon. 

The  enamored  moon 

Blushes  with  love — 

While,  to  listen,  the  red  levin 

Pauses  in  Heaven. 

And  they  say  (the  starry  choir 
And  all  the  listening  things) 
That  Israfeli's  fire 
Is  owing  to  that  lyre 
With  those  unusual  strings. 

But  the  Heavens  that  angel  trod 
Where  deep  thoughts  are  a  duty — 
Where  Love  is  a  grown  god — 

*  And  the  angel  brafel  who  has  tbo  sweetest  voice  of  all  Ood*a 


Where  Houri  glances  are 
Imbued  with  all  the  beauty 
Which  we  worship  in  a  star. 

Thou  art  not,  therefore,  wrong 
Israfeli,  who  despisest 
An  unimpassion'd  song: 
To  thee  the  laurels  belong 
Best  bard — because  the  wisest. 

The  extacies  above 
With  thy  burning  measures  suit — 
Thy  grief— if  any — thy  love 
With  the  fervor  of  thy  lute- 
Well  may  the  stars  be  mute ! 

Yes,  Heaven  is  thine :  but  this 
Is  a  world  of  sweets  and  sours : 
Our  flowers  are  merely — flowers. 
And  the  shadow  of  thy  bliss 
Is  the  sunshine  of  ours. 

If  I  did  dwell  where  Israfel 

Hath  dwelt,  and  he  where  I, 

He  would  not  sing  one  half  as  well — 

One  half  as  passionately — 

And  a  loftier  note  than  this  would  swell 

From  my  lyre  within  the  sky. 


JUDGMENT  OF  RHADAMANTHUa 

BT  JAIAES  K.  PAULDING. 

One  day,  Rhadamanthus,  the  stem  and  wise  judge 
of  the  dead,  sat  in  the  shades,  passing  sentence  on  the 
crimes,  follies,  and  virtues  of  the  human  race,  that 
flocked  in  myriads  to  his  awful  tribunal.  On  his  right 
hand  extended  a  delicious  region,  fragrant  with  flowers 
of  unnumbered  tints  and  odors,  musical  with  the  song 
of  my  riads  of  happy  birds,  and  glowing  in  glories  brighter 
than  sunbeams,  for  they  were  reflected  from  the  smiU^g 
face  of  an  approving  deity.  On  his  left  lay  tlie  kingdom 
of  darkness  and  despair,  where  though  nothing  could 
be  seen,  the  wretchedness  of  its  tenants  was  sadly  indi- 
cated by  groans  and  bowlings  of  suffering  and  despair, 
which  might  aptly  represent  the  universal  chorus  of 
human  misery.  To  the  former,  Rhadamanthus  beck- 
oned the  good  with  a  benignant  and  approving  smile- 
to  the  latter,  he  condemned  the  wicked  with  a  wither- 
ing frown. 

Few — alas!  few  and  far  between,  were  they  who 
were  beckoned  to  the  land  of  delight,  while  crowds  of 
wicked  beings  expiated  in  the  region  of  howling  dark- 
ness, the  crimes  of  a  guilty  life.  At  length  there  ap- 
proached a  proud  stately  woman,  clad  carelessly  in 
attire  not  the  most  cleanly,  her  cap  on  one  side,  her 
hands  begrimed  with  ink,  and  a  hole  in  either  stock- 
ing. Pride  and  conceit  sat  on  her  brow,  and  she  was 
passing  to  the  right  of  the  judge,  towards  the  region  of 
the  blest,  before  receiving  judgment,  when  Rhadaman- 
thus stopped  her,  and  demanded  an  account  of  her  do- 
ings in  the  other  world. 

She  seemed  mightily  indignant  at  this,  and  after 
muttering  something  about  "an  old  ignoramuS|"  pro- 
ceeded as  follows: 
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''Your  worship  surely  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
aervices  I  have  rendered  the  present  age,  as  well-  as 
posterity,  in  writing  six  folio  yolumes  on  political 
economy,  the  duties  of  kings,  princes  and  governors, 
the  character  of  diiTereni  nations,  and  the  true  princi- 
ples of  gOTernment.  That  I  might  the  more  exclusively 
devote  myself  to  these  great  objects,  I  resolved  never 
to  marry,  lest  the  care  of  my  household  and  children 
might  interfere  with  the  desire  I  had  to  be  useful." 

**  Humph,"  quoth  Rhadamanthus — and  the  woman 
of  six  folios  mistaking  this  for  an  approving  fiat,  was 
about  to  pass  into  the  happy  region,  when  he  sternly 
bade  her  remain  where  she  was.  Whereupon  she  toss- 
ed her  head,  cocked  her  chin,  and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
half  of  which  she  flourished  in  the  face  of  the  judge. 

At  this  moment  there  approached  a  respectable  ma- 
tronly female,  of  an  open,  contented,  and  happy  coun- 
tenance, which  seemed  the  index  of  a  virtuous  mind. 
She  was  dressed  in  plain  attire- of  exquisite  neatness, 
and  as  she  came  before  the  judgment  seat,  made  a  low 
obeisance,  reverent,  yet  devoid  of  fear.  The  judge 
returned  the  salutation  with  a  bow,  and  asked  in  a 
▼oice  of  kind  encouragement  what  she  had  been  doing 
in  her  past  life. 

With  timid  modesty,  she  told  her  tale  of  usefulness. 
She  had  married  a  worthy  man,  whose  house  she  tried 
to  make  a  happy  home,  and  whose  moderate  means  she 
exerted  all  the  becoming  arts  of  domestic  economy  to 
render  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  all  the  rational  wants 
of  life.  She  had  borne  him  six  children,  four  sons  and 
two  daughters ;  of  the  former  of  whom,  one  was  now 
fighting  in  defence  of  his  country  at  the  head  of  its 
armies;  Another  was  a  judge  administering  the  laws 
to  the  people  with  justice  and  mingled  mercy ;  a  third 
was  cultivating  his  father's  land,  and  watching  over  his 
declining  age ;  and  a  fourth  imitating  the  faith  of  his 
forefathers  both  by  precept  and  example.  The  daugh- 
ters were  all  happily  married,  and  living  a  life  of  virtue, 
in  the  midst  of  their  children. 

The  lady  of  the  six  folios  listened  to  this  detail  of 
modest  usefulness  with  unutterable  scorn,  but  far  dif- 
ferent were  the  feelings  of  Rhadamanthus,  who  nodded 
and  smiled  approbation  at  every  sentence. 

'*  Approach,"  cried  he  to  the  mother  of  six  children, 
and  the  writer  of  six  folios.  **  Thou,"  addressing  him- 
self to  the  former — "Thou  that  hast  made  thy  husband 
happy  by  thy  cares  and  thy  economy,  and  thy  children 
useful  to  their  country  by  ihy  precepts  and  example, 
pass  into  the  region  of  the  blest,  and  enjoy  thy  reward 
in  an  eternity  of  happiness.  "But  thou" — and  he 
frowned  majestically — "thou  that  has  preferred  the 
quH\  to  the  spindle ;  to  instruct  mankind  rather  than 
teach  thy  children  the  ways  of  virtue ;  and  to  be  the 
mother  of  six  musty  books,  rather  t^an  of  as  many  sons 
and  daughters,  to  honor  their  parents,  serve  their  coun- 
try, and  worship  their  God,  thou  shalt  return  agnin 
to  the  earth,  where  thy  punishment  shall  be  to  give 
advice  which  none  will  follow,  and  write  books  that 
nobody  will  read." 

The  happy  mother  passed  into  the  region  of  bliss, 
and  the  instructer  of  nations  returned  to  the  earth,  with 
a  resolution  to  write  another  folio,  contesting  the  deci- 
sion of  Rhadamanthus,  and  pointing  out  the  abuses  of 
his  system  of  jurisprudence. 


SCENES  IN  CAMPILLO.* 

BY  UEUT.  A.  SIJDELL. 

The  Andalusian  village  of  Cattpilfo  is  built  on  a  plain, 
with  reguhur  and  well-paved  streets,  houses  in  good  n- 
pair  and  neatly  whitewashed,  each  with  its  stone  Mtt 
at  the  door,  and  grated  cage  projecting  from  the  window 
and  garnished  with  shr«bd  and  fbwers,  the  seene  of 
many  a  tender  parley  and  midnight  interview.  ETcry 
thing  in  Campilto,  to  the  village  church  and  village 
posada,  bespeaks  a  pervading  spirit  of  order  and  deas- 
liness,  and  the  little  room  into  whidi  I  was  initsttefl, 
partook  largely  of  these  qualities.  It  kx>ked  upon  the 
principal  square  of  the  village,  having  in  front  thecfaord), 
with  Hi  Gothic  lower  surmounted  by  the  simple  emUea 
of  our  faith,  and  embellished  with  the  unwonted  deeors- 
tion  of  a  dock,  under  whoee  promptings  a  hoacae  dd 
bell  muttered  forth  the  passing  hours.  On  another  side 
of  the  square  was  the  hotel  of  the  Ayuntami^nto^wkidi 
contained  the  offices  of  the  municipal  authorities  and 
police;  while  opposite  was  a  guard-room,  in. which 
were  a  few  ill-fed  soldiers,  shabbily  accoutred  in  dirty 
belts  and  rusty  muskets.  In  the  middle  of  the  aqnare 
was  a  plain  granite  fountain,  surrounded  by  a  kerl^ 
which  formed  a  reservoir  for  watering  cattle. 

For  want  of  better  occupation,  I  passed  a  gjeat  part 
of  the  day  in  gazing  from  my  window  upon  the  oioviDg 
scene  below.  Sometimes  a  stable  boy  would  bring  a 
train  of  jaded  mules  to  the  fountain,  give  them  water, 
and  wash  their  backs  where  they  had  been  galled  by 
the  pack-saddles.  I^ext  would  come  a  party  of  mulec, 
heavily  laden ;  each  muleteer  having  his  carbine  slong 
securely  beside  him.  These  would  pause  a  momeDC, 
refresh  their  cattle  at  the  fountain,  and  then  pass  ob 
and  leave  the  arena  again  solitary,  until  some  uiodera 
Sancho  came  ambling  across  the  square,  sitting  upon 
the  end  of  a  mouse-colored  ass,  which  he  would  guide 
at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  stafi)  touching  the  animal  fitst 
on  one  side  of  the  neck,  then  on  the  other.  He  too 
would  pause  at  the  fountain,  renew  his  journey,  and 
then  have  a  contest  with  the  animal  about  stopping  at 
the  open  door  of  the  posada,  disappearing  at  length  in 
a  rage,  and  at  a  full  gallop. 

While  the  middle  of  the  square  seemed  given  up  to 
passing  travellers,  the  sides  were  more  exclusively  oocd- 
pied  by  the  native  worthies  of  Campillo.  In  the  guard- 
house the  soldiers  were  all  sleeping  away  the  heal  of 
the  day  upon  wooden  benches  in  the  interior;  while 
the  one  on  post  sat  under  the  shade  of  the  portico,  wilh 
his  musket  leaning  against  the  wall  beside  him,occQpie<l 
in  cutting  up  tobacco  on  a  board  to  make  paper  dga* 
Immediately  under  my  window  was  a  group  of  the 
village  notables,  seated  upon  the  stone  bench  that  ran 
along  the  whole  front  of  the  building,  or  gathered  round 
the  more  important  personages  of  the  assemblage.  I 
amused  myself  in  assigning  to  each  a  character,  and  in 
guessing  at  the  import  of  his  discourse. 

That  well-fed  royalist,  with  silver  shoe  and  knee 
buckles,  and  the  red  cockade  in  his  hat,  is  doubtless 
the  Alcalde  of  Campillo.    He  is  declaiming  upon  the 

♦  These  hitherto  unpublished  8rnw»i  in  CmmpUU  are  frtw  * 
new  edition  (now  in  prew)  of  the  "  Year  in  Spaln.»»  Wf  •re 
indebted  for  them  to  the  kiudncsa  of  the  author  »od  of  ib« 
Messrs.  Harpers. 
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late  snccewes  of  the  insurgent  royalists  in  Portugal ; 
and  of  those  two  wfio  listen  to  hini,  and  seem  to  catch 
the  words  that  fall  from  his  lips,  the  one  is  our  own  inn- 
keeper paying  his  court  to  the  powers  that  be,  and  the 
other,  with  the  thin  legs  and  loni>^  nose,  who  is  followed 
by  a  half-starred  dog,  equally  miserable  with  his  ma»- 
ter,  is  certainly  the  ▼iUage  doctor,  the  Sangrado  of 
Campillo.  He  is  evidently  looked  on  contemptuously 
by  the  rest  of  the  assembly^  who  are  aware  of  his  igno- 
rance, and  know  that  he  owes  his  situation,  and  the 
right  to  kill  or  cure  the  good  people  of  Campillo,  rather 
to  two  ounces  of  gold  opportunely  bestowed  on  the 
Alcalde,  than  to  any  acquaintance  with  the  healing  art. 
The  thick-set  man  in  the  oil-cloth  cocked  hat,  with 
scowling  look  and  bushy  whiskers,  who  is  fingering  the 
hilt  of  his  sabre,  is  the  commandant  of  the  royalist 
Tolonteers.  He  has  become  terrible  to  the  "  negros," 
who  win  tell  you  that  he  is  no  better  than  he  should  be, 
that  he  began  the  world  after  the  manner  of  Robin 
Hood,  and  passed  in  due  season  to  the  command  of  a 
royalist  guerrilla.  But  who  is  that  tall  sharp  featured 
iodiTidoal,  walking  across  the  Plaza,  with  Uie  Tillage 
curate  on  one  side  and  a  capuchin  on  the  other?  That 
is  doubtless  the  intendant  of  police,  who  has  just  re- 
eeiyed  intelligence  of  some  pretended  revolutionary  plot, 
and  who  will  soon  go  with  a  force  in  search  of  persons 
and  papen. 


THE  PINE  WOOD. 

A  SONG— WRITTEN  IN  GEORGIA. 

BT  DR.  ROBERT  M.  BIRD. 


brave  and  good  through  the  broad  pin^wood, 
As  through  a  sea,  to  steer, 
Cheering  the  heart  and  wanning  the  blood, 

In  chase  of  the  gallant  deer ; 
Up  o^er  the  hill,  and  down  the  hollow, 

Still  through  a  wood  to  go. 
With  some  antique  pine  in  the  distance  ever 
Echoing  your  loud  hillo. 

Hillo!  hillo  1 

In  opening  May,  what  a  grand  array 

Of  flowers  is  spread  around ! 
Solemn,  aloft,  are  the  tree-tops  gray, 

But  a  garden  on  the  ground ; 
With  the  pleasant  wild-pink,  goatsbeard,  and  brier, 

And  the  wild-rose  here  and  there. 
Smelling  so  sweet  in  the  desert  woods^ 

And  making  them  so  fair. 

Hillo  I  hiUo! 

Tour  dogs  they  rest  on  the  ridgy  crest, 

When  evening  darkens  o*er, 
The  trumpeter^  creeps  to  her  high  perched  nest, 

The  hawk  he  screams  no  more. 
Down  with  a  pine — ^how  the  light-wood  catches ! 

And  soon  'tis  in  a  glow : 
A  merry  fine  time  in  the  pines  one  passes. 

When  we  camp — Now,  my  dogs,  hillo  I 

HiUo!  HiUo! 

•  The  greater  wood>pecker. 


Just  at  your  ear,  all  night  you  hear 

The  wailing  whippoorwill ; 
The  turkey  tramps  through  the  hollow  near. 

The  owl  hoots  from  the  hill ; 
The  katydid,  too,  if  the  summer  wake  her, 

Pipes  out  from  the  flame-bush  nigh : 
Sure,  the  song  of  the  midnight  ^voods  is  sweeter 

Than  mortal  minstrelsy  I 

Hillo  I  hillo  I 

And  hark  I  the  sound  that  swells  around ! 

How  mournfully  it  gush*d  ! 
A  groan  of  air  in  the  tree-trops  drowned, 

A  voice,  half-beard,  then  husb'd ; 
The  ghostly  whisper,  the  sob,  and  sigh. 

The  diiige  of  the  piny  breeze, 
As  spirits  were  clustering  over- bead, 

Like  birds,  upon  the  trees. 

HiUo  I  Hillo  1 

Then  Memory  wakes  from  her  silent  cell, — 

Perhaps  a  tear  is  shed 
For  the  few  we  love,  or  loved,  so- well* 

The  distant,  or  the  dead. 
But  a  truce  to  sonow— the  night  is  waxing, 

The  fire  is  burning  low : 
We  sleep  as  well  in  the  dry  pin^wood 

As  ever  in  sheets  of  snow. 

HiUol  HiUo  I 


THE  BATTLE   OP  LODI. 

BT  MAJOR  HENRT  LEE.^ 

Bonaparte,  having  despatched  the  afiaira  which  on 
the  evening  of  the  action  of  Fombio  called  him  back 
to  Placentia ;  having  adjusted  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tion imposed  on  that  town,  provided  for  the  immediate 
passage  of  bis  rear  division  across  the  Po,  and  signed 
an  armistice  with  the  commissioners  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  hastened  to  rejoin  his  advance,  and  to  resume 
the  personal  direction  of  its  movements.  He  arrived 
at  Casal  Pusterlengo  at  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
lOih,  and  marched  without  delay  in  pursuit  of  Beau- 
lieu.  Early  in  the  forenoon,  and  at  some  distance  in 
front  of  Lodi,  with  the  grenadiers  under  Lannes,  he 
reached  the  Austrian  rear  guard,  composed  of  the  gren- 
adiers of  Nadasti,  and  two  squadrons  of  husaars,  with 
two  field  pieces;  which  detachment,  Beaulieu,  that  he 
might  gain  time  to  withdraw  his  main  body,  encum- 
bered with  a  heavy  train  of  artillery,  across  the  Adda, 
had  dffccted  to  defend  to  the  last  the  approach  to  LodL 
The  ground  they  occupied  was  found  to  be  so  strong 
that  it  was  necessary  to  execute  several  manoeuvres  be- 
fore they  could  be  advantageously  attacked.  The  onset 
of  the  French  was  made  with  that  ardor  which  the 
presence  of  their  general,  and  the  confidence  of  victory 

*  We  are  pleaeed  at  an  opportunicj  afforded  ue  of  presenting 
onr  readers  in  anticipation  wiili  an  extract  of  great  beauty  from 
the  ntcomd  roiume  of  Mbjor  Lee's  Life  of  Napoleon.  Tliia  ▼oluma 
will  not  ht  publietied  for  some  time— many  lalxwioua  inveatiga- 
tjons  operating  to  delay  the  work  much  longer  than  wfs  antici- 
pated by  its  author.  We  are  indebted  to  Major  Lee  himself  for 
the  MS,— who  sends  it  to  us  from  Paris. 
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inspired.  The  defence,  which  was  as  obstinate  as  the 
post  was  important,  was  persisted  in  until  the  French 
battalions  pouring  along  in  succession,  the  Austrians 
were  nearly  surrounded.  They  at  last  gave  way,  leav- 
ing their  killed  and  wounded,  with  one  field  piece,  on 
the  field  ;  and  were  pursued  so  closely  into  Lodi,  that 
they  could  neither  shut  the  gates  nor  cross  the  river 
before  the  French  van-guard  was  in  possession  of  the 
town. 

Beaulieu*8  main  body,  upon  which  the  fugitives  re- 
treated, consisting  of  12,000  infantry,  4,000  horse,  and 
30  pieces  of  artillery,  was  drawn  up  behind  field-works 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adda,  and  immediately  opposite 
to  Lodi ;  the  artillery,  in  front,  looking  on  the  bridge, 
and  the  cavalry,  a  little  withdrawn,  on  the  flanks.  From 
this  position,  in  which  he  felt  at  last  safe  and  unassaila- 
ble, the  Austrian  general  directed  a  violent  cannonade 
on  the  town  of  Lodi,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  it  was 
occupied  by  the  French ;  and  expecting  rather  to  dis- 
lodge his  adversary  than  to  be  himself  disturbed,  he 
declined  destroying  the  bridge  over  the  Adda,  and  thus 
interrupting  his  direct  communication  with  Milan.  To 
avoid  and  to  mitigate  the  eflect  of  this  cannonade,  Bo- 
naparte sheltered  his  infantry  and  horse,  as  fast  as  they 
came  up,  behind  the  rampart  of  the  town,  which  ran 
along  the  bank  of  the  river ;  and  planting  advantage- 
ously his  own  artillery,  opened  a  fire,  which  though 
supported  by  fewer  guns,  was  more  effectual  than  the 
enemy's,  inasmuch  as  the  Austrians  were  uncovered. 
Notwithstanding  the  strength  of  Beaulieu's  ground, 
Bonaparte  perceived,  that  with  men  like  his,  it  was  not 
impregnable ;  and  persevering  in  his  design  of  inter- 
cepting Wukassowich  and  Colli  in  their  retreat  to 
Mantua,  he  resolved,  even  under  the  Austrian  guns,  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Adda.  The  attempt  was  haz- 
ardous ;  but  the  soul  of  the  enterprise  consisted  in  its 
danger,  and  the  main  chance  of  success,  in  its  apparent 
impossibility,  which,  so  long  as  the  bridge  remained  en- 
tire, was  only  apparenL  To  prevent  its  destruction, 
he  proceeded  in  person,  in  full  exposure  to  ihe  Austrian 
artillery,  to  place  two  guns  in  such  positions  that  their 
cross  fires,  which  assisted  by  Berth ier  he  himself,  tried, 
covered  the  farther  end  of  the  bridge,  and  rendered  all 
approach  to  it  impracticable.  The  freedom  with  which 
he  exposed  himself  while  making  his  skill  as  an  artillery 
officer,  instrumental  to  his  success  as  their  general,  de- 
lighted the  troops  extremely,  and  was  the  occasion  of 
their  conferring  on  him  that  rank,  which  rendered  him 
famous  in  the  annals  of  the  bivouac,  as  "the  Little 
Corporal.**  Then,  comparatively  at  leisure,  he  made 
his  preparations  for  forcing  the  passage,  ordering  the 
artillery  officers  to  maintain  their  fire  with  unabated 
spirit,  and  directing  Massena  to  give  the  rest  of  the 
troops,  who  were  drawn  up  behind  the  rampart,  and 
had  been  in  constant  exertion  from  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  hasty  breakfast  and  a  short  repose. 

The  force  which  he  had  in  hand  at  Lodi  was  more 
formidable  in  character  than  numbers,  consisting  of 
three  brigades  of  Massena's  division,  the  grenadier 
corps  lately  commanded  by  Laharpe,  and  a  reserve  of 
light  cavalry  under  general  Beaumont,  in  all  about 
13,000  men ;  Gen.  Kilmaine  with  the  principal  part  of 
the  horse,  and  Gen.  Mesnard  with  a  brigade  of  infantry, 
had  been  detached  in  the  morning  from  Casal;  the  first 
to  the  left  for  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  free  that 


wing  of  the  army,  and  of  hanging  upon  the  flank  of 
the  Austrian  divisions  in  their  retreat  from  Milan  to 
Cassano ;  the  second  to  the  right,  for  security  on  that 
aide,  and  with  instructions  to  observe  and  act  agaitui 
the  garrison  of  Pizzighitone.  Serrurier's  division  being 
the  last  in  crossing  the  Po,  and  having  been  directed  to 
occupy  Pa  via,  was  at  some  distance  in  the  rear;  vhiie 
Augereau's,  which  had  encamped  the  previous  night  at 
Borghetto,  was  following  by  the  way  of  Casal  the  pro> 
gress  of  the  advance.  To  this  General,  therefore,  a« 
additional  force  might  be  required  at  Lodi,  orders  vere 
sent  to  expedite  his  march,  and  dose  up  with  the  front 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Although  the  chief  reliance  for  success  in  this  under- 
taking, was  to  be  on  the  courage  and  alacrity  of  the 
troops  engaged  in  it,  two  circumstances  enabled  Boot- 
parte  to  bring  its  issue,  in  some  degree,  within  the 
range  of  calculation.  One  of  these  was  the  infonna- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants,  that  at  the  present  stage  of  the 
water,  the  Adda  was  fordable  for  cavalry,  at  a  point 
half  a  league  above  the  town ;  and  the  other,  hisovn 
observation,  that  the  Austrian  commander,  in  order  to 
shelter  his  troops  from  tfaeFrench  artillery  as  the  Frendi 
were  sheltered  from  his  own,  bad  withdrawn  his  mas 
of  infantry  and  his  corps  of  horse  behind  a  swell  in  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  to  a  position  so  much  io  the  rear, 
that  it  placed  them  farther  from  the  Austrian  guns,  than 
the  French  grenadiers  would  be  when  prepared  to  rosh 
across  the  bridge.  In  the  first  he  perceived  an  oppor- 
tunity of  annoying  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  and 
distracting  his  attention  at  a  critical  moment;  in  the 
second,  and  more  important  one,  the  practicability,  by 
a  sudden  and  impetuous  charge,  of  reaching  hia  gaos 
before  his  infantry  could  interpose ;  and  in  both  the 
probability  that  his  own  column  of  attack,  would  be 
exposed  but  for  an  instant,  to  the  enemy's  artillery. 
Upon  the  edge  of  this  sharp  inference,  which  few  minds 
would  have  had  the  acutenesa  to  shape  or  the  firmness 
to  act  upon,  the  fate  of  the  day  was  to  turn. 

At  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  men  were 
refreshed,  and  when  Augereau's  immediate  jnnctioa 
might  be  counted  on,  he  directed  Gren.  Beaumont  with 
the  cavalry  and  four  pieces  of  light  artillery,  to  pas 
the  Adda  at  the  ford  above,  and  having  gained  a  footiog 
on  the  opposite  bank,  to  cannonade  the  right  flank  of 
the  Austrians,  and  if  practicable,  to  charge  ihenL  A 
column  of  attack  4,000  strong,  composed  of  grenadieii) 
and  having  the  second  battalion  of  carabiniers  or  light 
infantry  grenadiers,  in  front,*  was  formed  under  the 
orders  of  Massena  behind  the  rampart  of  the  towo, 
with  the  leading  sections  so  close  to  the  gate,  that  by 
merely  facing  to  the  left,  they  would  be  ready  to  spring 
upon  the  bridge.  The  rest  of  Massena's  troops  bad 
orders  to  follow  in  the  charge  instantly.  The  time  r^ 
quired  for  the  detour  of  the  cavalry,  Bonaparte  eoh 
ployed  in  passing  through  the  ranks  of  the  grenadiers, 
by  a  few  energetic  expressions  encouraging  their  zeal 
and  rousing  their  intrepidity.  Shouts  of  "  long  live  the 
republic!"  repeated  by  a  thousand  voices,  welcomed 
his  appearance,  and  proclaimed,  that  troops  who  had 

*  When  Alexander's  officers  diamiaded  him  agminatatleiBlRiBS 
the  passage  of  the  Oranicus,  and  particularly  at  a  Iai«  hoar  ia 
the  day,  he  said—"  The  Hellespont  would  hlush,  if  aftar  htvN 
croned  it,  I  should  be  afraid  of  the  OranicuB.*^PlMlircA'f  ^/^ 
of  jtlesoHder. 
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tamed  the  Alps  and  traveraed  the  Po,  weie  not  to  be 
stopped  by  the  Adda.*  The  cannonade  was  continued 
with  fury  on  both  sides ;  when  the  g^ns  of  Beaumont 
being  heard  on  the  left,  and  the  Austrian  fire  seeming  to 
slacken  at  the  sound,  Bonaparte  himself  gave  the  word 
to  advance.  The  drums  beat  the  charge ;  and  the  as- 
sailants issuing  from  behind  the  wall,  like  a  band  of 
giants  sprung  from  the  earth,  suddenly  changed  the 
lace  of  the  conflict  and  quickly  brought  it  to  a  closer 
decision.  Wheeling  to  the  lefl,  the  leading  sections 
rushed  upon  the  bridge  against  a  storm  of  fire,  which 
at  the  first  onset,  was  so  fatal,  that  the  head  of  the 
column  reeled  under  its  destruction.  Bonaparte,  aware 
that  his  attempt  must  prove  instantly  successful  or 
dreadfully  abortive,  perceived  the  disorder  in  a  moment, 
and  in  a  moment  repaired  it.  He  hastened  to  the  front, 
and  seconded  by  Berthier,  Massena,  Cervoni,  d^Aile- 
niagne,  Lannes,  Dupat,  and  the  Commissary  Salicetti, 
gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  chaige ;  and  the  column  clos- 
ing its  ranks  and  quickly  redressing  its  disordered  front, 
sprang  forward  with  more  determined  valor  and  more 
ardent  steps.  The  bridge,  two  hundred  yards  long, 
was  instantly  cleared.  Dupat  was  the  first  officer  across ; 
Bonaparte  himself  was  next  afler  Lannes.  The  soldiers, 
impatient  to  get  across,  and  crowding  on  their  leaders, 
were  seen  as  they  approached  the  shore,  some  sliding 
down  the  timbers  of  the  bridge,  others  leaping  off  into 
the  water,  and  then  speeding  up  the  bank  to  close  with 
the  enemy.  Displaying  as  rapidly  as  they  passed,  they 
threw  in  a  close  and  a  deadly  fire,  and  falling  upon  the 
Austrian  artillery  before  it  could  be  supported,  dispersed 
the  men  or  killed  them  at  their  pieces.  Then  with  fury 
they  rushed  upon  the  infantry,  which,  neither  in  time 
for  rescue,  nor  in  spirit  for  revenge,  was  advancing.  A 
struggle  too  fierce  to  be  lasting,  ensued.  The  Austrians, 
discouraged  by  frequent  defeats  and  constant  misfor- 
tunes, were  unnerved  by  this  unexpected  attack,  which 
like  a  Mast  of  death  had  swept  across  the  river ;  and 
their  line  was  already  pierced  and  mangled,  when  Au- 
gereau  coming  up  with  his  light  brigade  under  Gen. 
Rosea,  led  it  keenly  into  action  and  completed  this 
double  victory,  which  at  one  blow,  severed  a  strong 
line  of  defence,  and  routed  a  formidable  army.  Part 
of  Beaolieu's  force  fled,  with  their  general,  into  the 
Venetian  territory  to  Crema,  part  to  Pizzighitone,  some 
even  to  Cremona.  His  hussars  endeavoring  to  cover 
the  retreat,  made  several  charges,  which,  owing  to  the 
firmness  of  the  French  infantry,  were  not  success- 
foL 

But  the  marches  and  fighting  of  the  day  had  so  much 
exhausted  the  victorious  troops,  that  though  still  eager 
for  glory  they  were  panting  for  breath,  and  the  pursuit 
was  not  carried  far  beyond  the  field  of  battle.  The 
Austrians  lefl  on  the  ground  1,800  men  killed  and 
wounded,  and  in  possession  of  the  French  1,000  prison- 
ers, 600  horses,  80  guns,  and  several  stand  of  colors. 
Bonaparte's  loss  scarcely  exceeded  800  in  killed  and 
wounded ;  such  was  the  rapidity  and  eflTect  of  a  move- 


•  Napoleon  in  his  despatch  reporting  to  the  government  the 
banla  of  Lodi  (Mookeor,  90th  May,  1796)  eays,  hie  column  of 
aiiaek  waa  fonned  of  grenadiers,  with  the  "  aecond  battalioo  of 
carabiniers  in  froM.'*  lo  the  Fnnch  armj  there  are  both  foot 
and  bone  carabloien,  the  former  of  which  were  employed  at 
LodJ,  and  are  the  greoadicn  of  tiM  light  infantry. 


ment  which,  with  the  nicest  calculations  of  judgment, 
seemed  to  combine  the  wild  boldness  of  inspiration.* 


*  Formally  announcing  to  his  readers  a  minute  description  of 
the  battle  of  Lodi,  (vol.  ill.  p.  196)  the  author  of  Waverley  pre- 
faces it  by  aaeuring  them  that  the  Adda  falls  into  the  Po  at  Pis- 
sigh  itone,  a  town  at  leaat  tweniy*flve  milea  above  its  mouth; 
which  is  like  saying  ihat  the  Tiber  falls  into  the  eea  at  Rome. 
Another  error  Into  which  he  falls,  requires  more  serious  notice, 
because  he  founds  on  it  a  general  prospeciive  imputation  of  un- 
truth against  Napoleon,  in  reference  to  his  military  despatches, 
and  hia  posthumoue  works.  At  page  134,  this  free  and  fanciful 
historian  says — *'  Bonaparte  states  that  they  only  lost  300  men 
during  the  storm  of  the  passage.  We  cannot  but  suppose  that 
this  is  a  very  mitigated  account  of  the  actual  loss  of  the  French 
army.  So  slight  a  loss  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the  horrora 
of  the  battle,  as  he  himself  detailed  them  in  hia  despatches ;  nor 
with  the  conclusion,  in  which  he  mentions,  that  of  the  sharp 
contests  which  the  army  of  Italy  had  to  sustain  during  the  cam- 
paign, none  was  to  be  compared  with  that  *  terrible  passage  of 
thebridfreof  Lodi.*  »» 

Now  the  truth  is,  Napoleon  never  "  details"  nor  even  men- 
tions, "  the  horrora  of  the  battle"  of  Lodi,  in  any  of  his  dea- 
patches.  In  that  of  the  32d  Floreal,  llth  of  May,  be  says— 
"Although  since  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  we  have 
had  some  severe  affairs,  and  it  has  frequently  been  necessary  to 
expose  the  troope  to  flre  in  the  freest  manner,  none  of  our  strug- 
gles has  come  up  to  the  terrible  passage  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi.** 
Here  is  ceruinly  no  **  detail  of  the  horrors  of  a  battle,**  imply- 
ing a  conflict  and  slaughter  of  eome  duration.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  body  of  the  same  despatch,  he  had  previously  described 
the  severity  of  the  affair,  aa  existing  only  for  a  moment  "  The 
grenadiera  presented  themselves  on  the  bridge,  which  ia  SOO 
yards  in  length ;  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  terrible ;  the  head 
of  the  column  seemed  even  to  hesitate;  a  moment^ »  henlaticn 
and  all  would  have  been  loat.  The  generals  sensible  of  this, 
threw  themselves  in  front,  and  decided  the  struggle  tehile  it  teas 
yet  baUmecd.  This  formidable  column  overthrew  every  thing 
opposed  to  it;  the  enemy *a  artillery  waa  mefanl^y  taken.  In  the 
twrinklmg  €fmi  eye  his  army  waa  completely  dispersed.**  Sali- 
cetti*s  despatch  is  conceived  in  similar  terms.  The  charge  was 
made  ^*  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning**— the  column  hesitated 
"  for  aa  Inatanl**— and  renewing  the  charge,  carried  the  Austrian 
artillery  "  in  a  moment.**  In  his  account  dictated  lo  Mootholon, 
(vol.  iii.  p.  914)  Napoleon,  who  could  hardly  have  anticipated  s 
calumny  of  thia  lUnd,  saya—"  the  column  traversed  the  bridge 
at  a  running  pace,  in  a  few  aeconds,**  and  "  waa  not  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  except  at  the  very  moment  when  it  wheeled 
to  the  left  upon  the  bridge.**  All  this  shows  that  the  **  storm  of 
the  paaaage**  inatead  of  conaisting  of  s  "  detail  of  horrors,**  was 
a  momeniary  hurricane  of  shot,  which  swept  off  in  an  instant 
ftt>m  the  head  of  the  column  900  men.  Now  the  head  of  the 
column,  could  only  have  been  a  certain  portion  of  the  whole 
column.  Aa  the  second  battalion  of  carabiniers  waa  in  front,  let 
us  suppose  this  battalion  constituted  the  head,  and  had  got  upon 
the  bridge.  We  learn  from  a  previoua  statement  of  Napoleon's, 
which  is  not  disputed,  (Monlholon,  t.  S,  p.  905)  that  the  ten  hat- 
talions  of  grenadiers  collected  at  Tortona,  composed  a  force  of 
8,500  men.  They  had  been  marching  and  fighting  ever  since ; 
but  let  us  estimate  the  aecond  carabtniera  at  800;  auppoeing  them 
all  on  the  bridge  when  the  Auatriana  fired,  and  we  have  two« 
thirds  of  them  killed  and  wounded  in  a  aingle  inaumt!  If  thia 
waa  not  a  thorp  affair,  a  hctjlre,  m  terrible  pa$mgef  it  ia  doubtful 
whether  the  annals  of  war  furnish  any  thing  that  ia.  Ciesar  lost 
but  900  men  at  the  baule  of  Pharsalia,  although  the  struggle  had 
been  at  one  moment  so  warm,  that  the  brave  Craatinua  and  thirty 
centuriona  fell.— Be//o  eivili,  L.  8,  C.  99. 

The  bead  of  the  column  being  thus  shattered,  bad  the  Austrian 
artillery  quickly  repealed  and  vigorously  sustained  their  flre, 
the  attempt  of  Napoleon  must  have  failed.  But  it  la  evident 
that  they  were  daunted  and  confused  by  the  sudden  rush  of  the 
French  upon  the  bridge,  by  the  opening  of  Beaumnni^s  guns 
upon  their  flank,  and  by  the  want  of  support  from  their  own 
infantry ;  and  after  delivering  one  fire,  served  their  gima  un- 
steadily and  made  liule  effectual  resiatance;  for  of  all  the  dis- 
tinguished persons  who  sprang  to  the  front  of  the  column,  eight 
In  number,  not  one  waa  even  wounded.  This  agrees  perfectly 
with  another  paasage  of  Napo]eon*s  report,  which  is  of  itself  a 
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The  French  cavalry,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
party  headed  by  Mannont,  and  composed  mostly  of 
Bonaparte's  escort,  took  no  part  in  the  action,  and  re- 
ceived none  of  the  GeneraPs  praise.  It  was  alleged 
that  the  ford  was  found  less  practicable  and  the  circuit 
more  extensive,  than  had  been  counted  upon.  But  the 
conduct,  or  rather  the  nullity  of  this  corps,  at  Lodi 
could  hardly  have  lessened  the  dissatisfaction  which 
Bonaparte  expressed  the  day  before  in  a  letter  to  Car- 
noL  "I  will  confess  to  you,  that  since  the  death  of 
Stengel,  I  have  not  a  single  fighting  man  among  the 
superior  officers  of  cavalry.  1  wish  you  would  send 
me  two  or  three  Adjutants  General,  who  have  risen  in 
the  dragoons,  possess  a  spark  of  military  fire,  and  are 
firmly  resolved  never  to  make  skilful  retreats."  It  was 
not  until  the  French  had  reached  the  borders  of  the 
Mincio,  and  by  capture  or  contribution  had  furnished 
their  troopers  with  heavy  horses;  and  when  Murat, 
being  returned  with  promotion  from  Paris,  had  an  op- 
portunity of  displaying  that  unbounded  courage  which 
gave  a  romantic  splendor  to  the  technical  force  of  his 
charges,  that  the  cavalry  of  the  army  of  Italy  began  to 
prove  worthy  of  their  GeneraPs  skill  in  war,  and  to 
rival  the  infantry  in  prowess.'*'  The  conduct  of  the 
grenadiers,  and  particularly  of  the  battalion  of  carabi- 
niers,  was  above  praise  or  description.  When  Bona- 
parte asked  for  the  names  of  the  men  who  formed  the 
leading  section  of  the  column,  for  the  purpose  of  men- 

nfutation  of  Sir  Walter*8  calumny.  "If  we  have  loaC  but  few 
men,  it  ia  owing  to  the  proinptitude  with  which  the  charge  waa 
executed,  and  to  the  sudden  effect  produced  on  the  enemj,  by 
the  imposing  mass  and  dreadful  fire,  of  our  intrepid  column." 

But  the  author  of  Waverley,  finding  that  no  authentic  narra- 
tive of  this  action  furnished  the  desired  **  horrors  of  the  battle,*' 
resolved,  It  seems,  in  order  to  color  his  charge  of  wilful  and 
habitual  misstatement  against  Napoleon,  to  prepare  a  set  of  hor- 
rors  of  his  own,  ezpreesly  for  the  occasion.  At  page  18S,  there- 
fore, he  asserts,  in  opposition  to  the  report  of  Napoleon,  that  of 
Ballcetti,  the  memoires  of  Napoleon,  the  histories  of  Jomini  and 
Desjardins,  all  of  which  were  in  existence  when  he  wrote,  that 
**  from  the  windows  of  the  houses  on  the  left  side  of  the  river, 
the  soldiers  who  occupied  them,  poured  ToUey  upon  volley  of 
musketry  on  the  thick  column  as  it  endeavored  to  force  its  way 
over  the  long  bridge.*'  This  detail  seems  with  little  variatloli  to 
be  transposed  from  his  own  sfHrlted  account- of  the  battle  of 
Bolhwell  bridge.  **  But  the  bridge  waa  long  and  narrow,  which 
rendered  the  manoeuvres  slow  as  well  as  dangerous,  and  those 
who  first  passed  had  still  to  force  the  houses,  from  which  the 
covenanters  continued  to  fire.**— 0/d  Mortality^  chapter  xzxU. 
After  this  it  would  be  needless  to  remark  upon  the  next  passage 
In  Sir  Walter's  commentary,  which  runs  thus:  **Iq  fact,  as  we 
may  take  occasion  to  prove  hereafter,  the  memoranda  of  the 
great  general,  dictated  to  his  officers  at  St.  Helena,  have  a  little 
too  much  the  character  of  his  original  bulletins ;  and  while  they 
show  «  considerable  disposition  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome,  the  fury  of  the  conflict,  and  the  exertions  of  cou- 
rage by  which  the  victory  was  attained,  show  a  natural  Incon- 
ristency,  from  the  obvious  wish  to  diminish  the  loss  which  was 
its  unavoidable  price.** 

•  This  account  of  the  French  cavalry  at  Lodi  Is  confirmed  by 
the  words  of  Napoleon's  report— '*  the  ford  being  found  very 
bad,  the  cavalry  was  greatly  retarded,  and  could  not  charge.** 
It  corresponds  with  the  observation  respecting  them  In  his  me- 
moires (Montholon,  t.  1,  p.  4.)  Yet  Lockhart  insists,  that  at 
the  battle  of  Lodi  and  during  the  charge  of  the  French  grena' 
diers,  "Beaumont  pressed  gallantly  with  his  horse  upon  the 
Austrian  flank.**  The  eame  critical  historian,  who  appears  to 
have  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of  repeating  or  inventing  mis* 
representations,  copies  devoutly  Sir  Wa}ter*s  errors  {  one  im- 
porting that  the  vanguard  of  grenadiers  who  first  passed  the  Po, 
was  commanded  by  Andreossi,  and  the  other  that  the  Adda  fails 
Into  the  Po  at  Fizsighitonc 


tioning  them  honorably  in  his  report,  the  names  of  ib« 
whole  battalion  were  handed  hitn.    L^od,  a  sergeant 
of  the  thirty-second,  whose  courage  had  been  noticed 
at  Monteligino  and  Montinotte,  and  Laforge,  a  grena- 
dier of  the  twenty-first,  remarkable  for  activity  sod 
strength,  appear  however  to  have  been  most  conspica> 
ous.  The  sergeant,  aller  passing  the  bridge  in  the  front 
section,  led  the  assault  upon  the  Austrian  batteries. 
The  grenadier,  throwing  himself  into  the  enemy's  io- 
trenchments,  slew  five  men  with  his  own  hand.  Among 
the  generals  in  like  manner,  the  gallantry  of  Berthier 
was  judged  pre-eminent.    To  these  circumstances  Bo- 
naparte made  allusion  in  his  report.    *' Were  I  to  men- 
tion all  who  distinguished  themselves,  I  should  \»  oblif  ed 
to  name  all  the  carabiniers  and  grenadiers  of  the  light 
division,  and  almost  all  the  officers  of  the  staff    Bat  I 
must  not  forget  the  intrepid  Berthier,  who  himself  acted 
as  gimner,  horseman,  and  grenadier,  on  this  memorable 
day.***    Yet  however  excellent  the  spirit  of  the  troops 
and  the  conduct  of  the  officers,  few  victories  were  ever, 
in  so  great  a  degree,  the  result  of  the  General's  sagacity 
and  courage,  as  that  of  LodLf  His  ntodesty  in  making 
no  reference  to  himself  in  his  repcnrt,  was  as  heroic  si 
his  conduct  in  the  battle. 

Although  the  possession  of  Milan  and  the  submisaoa 
of  Lombardy  were  consequences  of  the  battle  o(  Lodi, 
Bonaparte  was  disappointed  in  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects which  he  hoped  to  gain  by  it.    Wukassowich  and 

^  In  the  report,  neither  of  Napoleon  nor  of  Sallcetii,  is  k  stated 
that  they  were  personally  engaged  in  this  charge.  But  at  8l 
Helena,  **8ome  one  having  read  an  aecoont  of  the  battle  of 
Lodi,  In  which  it  was  said  that  Bonaparte  displayed  gretf  coa- 
rage  in  crossing  the  bridge;  and  that  Lannes  pasoed  it  after 
him — *  Before  me,*  said  Bonaparte,  with  much  warmth ;  '  Lan- 
nes passed  first  and  I  only  followed  him.  It  is  necessary  va  cor- 
rect that  on  the  spot* — and  the  correction  was  accordingly  made 
in  the  margin  of  the  book.**  (Haylitt,  voL  1.  p.  448.  See  also 
Lockhart,  1. 1,  p.  47.)  Here  ^»t  must  mean  heferttwu;  for  ia 
his  despatch  to  the  Directory  of  the  33d  July,  (Moniteur  of  the 
Ist  of  August,)  in  reporting  a  successful  aasauk  on  the  oatworki 
of  Mantua,  and  extolling  the  conduct  of  the  officers  engaged  is 
it.  Napoleon  says — "  The  chief  of  battalion  Dupat,  wlio  oob- 
mands  the  brave  fifth  battalion  of  grenadiers,  is  the  same  officer 
who  passed  the  first  the  iH'idge  of  Lodi.'*  In  his  despatch,  Beaa- 
parte  tells  the  Directors  that  SaliceUi  waa  constantly  at  his  tide, 
a  fact  which  shows  the  latter  was  in  the  charge,  and  wKkh 
otherwise  would  probably  not  have  been  mentioned.  He  «Jm 
says—"  the  army  is  under  real  obligationa  lo  him,*'  relernng 
no  doubt  by  the  wctfd  res/,  to  the  /e/se  pretenrions  sd  op,  b; 
Saliceul  and  his  colleagues,  or  for  them,  in  regard  to  the  stona- 
ing  of  Liule  Gibraltar  at  Toulon,  wUch  are  noticed  in  the  fint 
volume  (p.  365)  of  this  work. 

t  Afler  this  anecdote,  the  author  of  Waverley  lags  into  hb 
narrative,  the  following  compliment  to  the  national  vanity  of  bis 
countrymen.  (Vol.  iii,  p.  187.)  **  This  somewhat  resemble*  the 
charge  which  foreign  tacticians  have  brought  against  tlie  Exh 
glish,  that  they  gained  victories  by  contiiiuing,  with  their  ins^tlar 
ignorance  and  obstinacy,  to  fight  on,  long  after  the  period  wb^ 
if  they  had  known  the  rules  of  war,  they  ought  to  bare  coofb)- 
ered  themselves  as  completely  defeated.**  Such  impatiB«0ce 
and  bad  taste  deter  imitation,  or  it  might  be  said,  this  charge 
againat  Sir  Walter*a  coiiq>airlois  haa  never  been  urged  by  oS- 
cera  of  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States — neither  oo  the 
lakea  nor  on  the  ocean ;  at  Saratoga,  nor  at  New  Orleans,  wh«r« 
the  "  flower  of  the  peninsular  veterans,**  as  Sir  Waller  himsrlf 
admits,  (vol.  viii.  p.  474,)  led  by  the  disciple  and  farothcr-in>law 
of  Wellington—soaghtacombat  with  an  inferior  force  of  veaien 
militia,  and  were  perfectly  sensible  of  a  total  defesL 

"  Testis  Metauram  Aumen  et  Asdmbal 
Devictus,  et  pulcher  fugaiia 
Ilia  dies  Laiio  leikebiia.*^ 
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Colli,  feebly  annoyed  by  Kilmaine,  had  crossed  the 
Adda  at  Caaiano,  in  the  forenoon  of  the  day ;  he  forced 
a  passage  at  Lodi,  and  taking  the  upper  route,  by  the 
way  of  Brescia,  to  Mantua,  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
interception.  Relinquishing,  therefore,  further  efforts 
against  these  Generals,  he  determined  to  attack  Piz- 
zighitone  before  it  could  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence, 
and  marched  for  that  purpose  on  the  rooming  of  the 
1  Ith,  down  ^e  left  bank  of  the  Adda.  The  flight  of  a 
few  shells  seconded  by  the  cannonade  of  Mesnard  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  compelled  the  garrison  of 
three  hundred  men,  which  Liptay  had  left  behind  him, 
to  surrender.  Cremona,  a  more  important  fortress, 
opened  its  gates  the  same  day  to  General  Beaumont, 
who  after  charging  a  body  of  the  fugitives  from  Lodi, 
appeared  before  it  with  an  advance  guard  of  cavalry. 

From  this  point,  which  was  the  present  limit  of  his 
career,  Bonaparte  determined  to  lead  back  his  forces  in 
order  to  secure  the  country  they  had  overrun;  and 
taming  his  views  toward  Milan,  resolved  to  impress  on 
that  capital  and  other  cities  of  Lombardy,  the  stamp  of 
French  authority,  in  the  room  of  that  which  his  victories 
had  expelled.  This  operation,  which  first  called  into 
exercise  his  abilities  for  government,  appears  to  have 
awakened  the  germs  of  that  high  ambition,  which,  nur- 
tured by  the  possession  of  great  civil  qualities,  placed 
him  so  far  above  all  the  other  Generals  of  his  age,  and 
conducted  him  to  a  sphere  of  elevated  greatness  which 
a  mind  supported  by  military  talents  alone,  and  ambi- 
tious only  of  success  in  war,  can  never  reach.  In  re- 
curring to  the  events  of  his  early  life,  he  afterwards 
fidd — "Neither  my  success  on  the  thirteenth  of  Vende- 
miaire,  nor  in  the  campaign  of  Montenotte,  made  me 
believe  myself  a  superior  man.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  baUle  of  Lodi,  that  I  began  to  think  I  might  become 
a  decisive  actor  on  our  political  theatre.  Then  it  was, 
that  the  first  spark  of  high  ambition  was  kindled  in  my 
soaL" 

Suspending  for  the  moment  his  further  advance  to- 
wards the  Adige,  he  thus  disposed  of  his  troops:  The 
light  division  lately  commanded  by  Laharpe,  was  dis- 
tributed along  the  Adda  from  Como  to  Cassano ;  and 
that  of  Serruricr,  which  had  been  under  orders  to  oc- 
cupy Pavia,  was  recalled  and  posted  at  Lodi,  Pizzighi- 
tone  and  Cremona,  so  as  to  complete  the  possession  of 
the  line  of  the  Adda.  From  this  last  place,  he  was  to 
observe  the  discomfited  forces  of  Beaulieu,  who  were 
reassembling  behind  the  Oglio  and  the  Mincio.  Auge- 
reau  was  directed  to  take  possession  of  Pavia,  and  to 
exhibit  in  that  celebrated  city,  which  was  next  to  Milan 
itself  in  importance,  one  of  the  finest  divisions  of  the 
invading  army ;  while  to  Mass^na  was  assigned  the  still 
more  honorable  duty,  of  receiving  the  keys  of  the  noble 
capital  of  Lombardy.  At  the  head  of  his  division,  this 
distinguished  General  marched  from  Lodi,  on  the  13th 
of  May. 

The  hostile  forces  being  now  separated,  the  imperi- 
alists collecting  their  shattered  battalions  within  the 
Venetian  frontier,  and  the  republicans  spreading  their 
victorious  divisions  over  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  the 
reader's  attention  will  be  inclined  to  turn  from  the  con- 
stant success  of  the  one,  and  the  uniform  defeat  of  the 
other  party,  to  the  conduct  of  their  respective  com- 
manders. He  will  observe  that  while  a  lamp  of  fore- 
sight guided  the  French  General,  the  Austrian  was  be- 


wildered in  a  cloud  of  uncertainty.  Though  active, 
courageous,  and  experienced,  Beaulieu  was  throughout 
the  struggle,  as  distracted  in.  his  efiforts  as  a  sightless 
pugilist,  who  knows  neither  where  to  aim  nor  to  ex- 
pect a  blow ;  and  althoi^h  operating  in  the  open  field 
and  in  a  populous  quarter  of  his  own  country,  was  in- 
variably subjected  to  the  efliect  of  surprise.  The  pB»* 
sage  of  the  Po,  the  combat  of  Fombio,  the  victory  of 
Lodi,  operations  which  constituted  the  leading  acts  of 
this  brilliant  section  of  the  campaign,  were,  each  of 
them,  the  result  of  an  attempt,  which  had  it  been  fore- 
seen, might  have  been  frustrated.  But  while  Beaulieu 
was  guarding  tlie  Po  at  Valenza,  Bonaparte  had  passed 
it  at  Placentia;  while  he  was  preparing  to  support 
Liptay  at  Fombio,  that  General  was  already  defeated ; 
and  while  he  felt  unassailable  and  meditated  offensive 
operations  at  Lcdi,  he  was  himself  overthrown  by  a 
blow  of  such  quick  and  incalculable  energy,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  fear,  withstand,  or  recover  from  it. 

The  confusion  and  dismay  which  these  circumstances 
spread  through  the  ranks  of  the  imperial  army,  are  aptly 
exemplified  by  the  anecdote  which  Bonaparte  records 
of  an  old  Hungarian  captain,  with  whom  among  other 
captives  he  fell  in,  while  making  the  rounds  of  his 
camp,  the  night  after  the  surrender  of  Pizzighitone. 
The  prisoner,  who  did  not  know  to  whom  he  spoke, 
being  asked  by  the  General  what  he  thought  of  the 
state  of  the  war,  replied — "  nothing  could  be  worse, 
and  that  it  was  altogether  incomprehensible."  "  We 
have  to  do,"  he  added,  **  with  a  young  General  who  is 
at  one  moment  in  our  front,  at  another  in  our  rear,  and 
the  next  on  our  flanks.  One  knows  not  how  to  take 
him.  This  manner  of  making  war,  against  all  rules,  is 
insupportable." 

Bonaparte  on  the  other  hand,  seizing  the  initiative 
by  his  boldness  and  maintaining  it  by  his  activity,  di- 
vined the  intentions  of  his  adversary  on  all  occasions, 
and  confounded  them,  as  with  the  overruling  force  of 
destiny.  Accordingly,  though  operating  with  little  more 
than  his  vanguard,  he  predominated  irresistibly  in  the 
campaign,  defeating  the  corps  which  came  in  his  way, 
terrifying  those  which  kept  out  of  it,  and  in  defiance 
of  obstructions  that  seemed  to  othera  insurmountable, 
by  an  electric  shock  of  genius  and  audacity,  hurling  to 
the  ground  the  military  strength  and  political  power  of 
his  once  gigantic  antagonist. 


MARCUS   CURTIUS. 

BY  OMEGA. 

A  Roman  matron  thus  addressed  her  son : 
**  Why,  at  this  time,  wilt  thou  put  armor  on ; 
No  foreign  foes  menace  thy  native  land. 
No  hostile  galleys  seek  her  guarded  strand — 
At  peace  with  all  but  Gods,  thou  dost  not  hope 
In  martial  pride  with  Heavenly  power  to  cope  7 
Oh  say  thou  goest  not,  as  much  I  fear. 
To  view  yon  gulph  of  terror  and  despair  : 
It  openM  at  the  word  of  angry  Jove, 
And  'till  our  prayera  win  mercy  from  above, 
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A  million,  brare  as  thou,  might  spend  in  vain 
Their  strengih  or  lives  to  close  its  depths  again. 
No  answer,  Marcus  7  Ah,  my  heart  sinks  down 
With  sad  presentiment  of  ills  unknown. 
Why  shade  those  ringlets,  trimm'd  with  serup*Ioii8  care, 
A  brow  whose  gloom  thy  mother  cannot  cheer? 
And  deck'd  more  gaily  than  a  bridegroom — why 
Turn'st  thou  on  me  a  grave  and  mournful  eye  ? 
Remain  with  me,  my  son,  but  this  one  day — 
To-morrow  take  my  blessing  with  thee ; — ssy, 
Shall  she  who  gave  thee  birth  implore  in  vain  7 
Unbleat  by  me,  what  canst  thou  hope  to  gain  7** 
To  this  alone  he  calmly  made  reply — 
His  gaze  on  her,  his  right  hand  raised  on  high— 
"  Safety  for  Rome renown  that  ne'er  shall  die 
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No  kind  farewell,  tho*  showerM  her  grief  like  rain — 
He  knew  himself,  nor  dar'd  to  look  again  ; 
But  shook  his  plume,  suppressed  the  gathering  tear, 
Tum*d  his  proud  horse,  and  urg*d  his  fleet  career. 
His  parent  gazed  in  that  convulsive  grief 
Which  burns  the  heart,  nor  finds  in  tears  relief- 
No  Spartan  she  to  bid  him  wear  his  shield, 
Or  be  borne  on  it  from  the  battle  field. 
"  Oh  Death,'*  she  cried,  *'  a  desolate  mother  see ! 
In  mercy  strike,  and  set  my  spirit  free ! 
I'll  seek  my  son  on  thy  unfriendly  shore, 
My  heart  assures  me  he  returns  no  more." 

Though  Rome's  ten  thousands  tlirong'd  the  Forum : 
there — 
All  stood  aloof  in  more  than  mortal  fear, 
Save  now  and  then,  a  veteran  or  a  priest 
Approach*d  the  gulph,  more  hardy  than  the  rest, 
And  gazM  on  what  the  boldest  might  confound — 
So  vast  its  depth,  so  black,  and  so  profound. 
Sulphurous,  stifling  exhalations  rose. 
With  hollow  sounds,  perchance  the  laboring  throes 
Of  a  new  JEma,  whose  volcanic  ire 
Might  burst  ere  long,  and  deluge  Rome  with  fire : 
But  when  the  priestly  train,  in  pomp  and  state, 
Proclaimed  aloud  the  stern  decree  of  Fate, 
That  never  more  should  close  that  dread  abyss, 
Or  Rome  know  safety,  'till  the  appointed  price 
Of  peace  with  Heav'n  were  paid,  by  burying  there 
All  that  she  held  most  precious— then  despair 
Gave  way  to  patriotic  hope,  and  soon 
Money  and  costliest  goods  were  tossing  down 
With  eager  haste,  'till  Curtius  rode  along 
The  precipice,  and  thus  bespoke  the  throng. 
**  Romans,  withhold  your  gifts — ^the  Gods  behold 
Unmoved  this  reckless  waste  of  gems  and  gold ! 
Think  ye  the  wealth  of  conquer'd  realms  can  save 
Th'  imperili'd  city  from  this  yawning  grave- 
That  Rome,  whose  banner  to  the  skies  unfurl'd. 
Proclaims  the  future  mistress  of  the  world. 
Can  bring,  when  to  her  last  resources  driven. 
No  purer,  costlier  boon  to  profier  Heaven 
Than  sordid  ore,  which  every  miser  craves. 
The  bane  of  freedom,  and  the  life  of  slaves  7 
fie  sure  it  needs  in  this  abyss  to  throw 
What  gold  ne'er  bought,  and  Gods  alon«  bestow. 
Our  guardian  deities  do  most  approve 
Of  military  courage,  and  the  love 


Of  native  land  ;  and  if  within  my  heart 

These  virtues  may  be  found,  I  now  depart 

Alone  to  fathom  Uie  impervious  gloom. 

And  be  this  gulph  my  altar  and  my  tomb! 

Oh  may  propitious  Jove  with  favor  see 

This  sacrifice,  and  Rome  remember  me !" 

Rider  and  horse  have  reached  the  brink—- one  bound. 

And,  like  a  dream,  he  disappeared ! no  sound. 

No  shout  of  triumph,  or  of  dread,  to  tell 
His  fate,  who  dar*d  so  nobly  and  so  welL 

Strange  horror,  admiration,  and  regret. 
Spell-bound  that  multitude— thereon  was  set 
Silence  unearthly-^even  as  with  a  seal 
Unbroken — 'till  a  muttering  thunder-peal. 
Low,  sad  and  solemn,  through  the  empyrean  rung. 
As  iho'  the  Gods  his  funeral  requiem  sung — 
While  slowly  to  its  music  closed  the  tomb 
That  held  the  saviour  and  the  pride  of  Rome. 

The  act — its  motives — ^its  results,  imprest 
A  sacred  awe  on  every  Roman  breast. 
In  silence  to  their  rescued  homes  they  tum'd. 
And  inly  blest  the  hero  while  they  moum'd ; 
They  rais'd  no  arch,  in  vain  triumphal  pride. 
Recording  how  or  wherefore  Curtius  died — 
No  column  trophy-crown'd  :  no  sculptured  stone ; 
These  but  emblazon  what  were  else  unknown  : 
A  death  whose  influence  might  ne*er  depart. 
Had  shrin'd  his  heroism  in  every  heart. 

Immortal  Curtius,  Heaven  hath  deigned  to  hear 
Tiiy  aspirations  and  thy  dying  prayer 
For  Rome  and  for  thy  memory :  it  shall  be 
A  watchword  to  the  patriot  and  the  free 
'Till  Rome  shall  perish.    Since  thy  deed  sublime. 
Two  thousand  years  have  join'd  the  flight  of  Time ; 
Earth's  mightiest  empires,  one  by  one  o'enhrown, 
Have  seen  thy  country  matchless  and  alone ; 
Supreme  in  arts  and  arms.    Her  godlike  race 
Of  statesmen,  poets,  orators,  who  grace 
Th*  eternal  city's  annals,  have  arisen. 
And  shone,  and  set  like  stars — and  o'er  the  scene 
Of  her  departing  greatness,  trod  the  throng 
Of  unredeeming  tyranny  and  wrong; 
The  Goth,  the  Vandal,  and  the  Hun  have  given 
Her  pride  and  grandeur  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 
New  times,  new  creeds,  new  worlds  have  sprung  to  birth. 
And  countless  changes  overswept  the  earth. 
But  kindles  still  the  generous  emotion 
Of  youth,  at  thy  heroic  self-devotion ; 
Nor  may  the  votaries  of  a  purer  faith. 
And  loftier  hopes,  think  slightly  of  thy  death — 
For  had  thy  lot  in  afler  days  been  thrown. 
Thou  might'st  have  been  a  Christian,  and  have  knowo 
The  ardent  zeal  which,  shrinking  not  t'  engage 
The  fiings  of  beasts,  or  man's  more  brutal  rage, 
Had  given  thy  spirit  from  the  flames  to  rise. 
And  seek  a  martyr's  crown  beyond  the  skies ; 
By  thy  example  fired  in  many  a  land 
Shall  future  Washingtons  and  Hampdens  stand, 
Unbought  by  gold,  unaw'd  by  despot  power. 
Between  their  country  end  her  perilous  hour — 
And  in  the  historic  page  their  names  shall  shine 
In  stainless  lustre,  unimpaired,  like  thine. 
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BRITISH  PARLIAMENT  IN  1836. 

NO.  Q. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

The  chamber  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  close  to  that 
of  the  Commons.  The  constant  communication  between 
these  two  bodies,  renders  it  necessary  that  they  should 
sit  within  the  same  palace.  The  recent  destruction  of 
the  old  Parliament  House,  by  fire,  has  not  separated 
them.  Their  temporary  chambers  are  connected  by 
temporary  passages,  leading  from  one  to  the  other. 
Along  them  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  per- 
sonally, carry  their  bills  to  the  bar  of  the  Peers ;  while 
the  Peers  despatch  their  messengers  to  lay  their  own 
before  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  Ministers  do  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
proximity.  Being  entitled  to  a  seat  only  in  that  cham- 
ber to  which  they  belong  as  Members  of  Parliament, 
when  any  struggle  between  themselves  and  the  oppo- 
lition  is  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  both  houses,  they 
are  at  least  enabled  to  exchange  messages,  from  minute 
to  minute,  and  to  regulate  their  movements  accordingly. 

Thanks  to  this  proximity,  the  noise  and  uproar  of 
the  popular  branch,  has  alone,  more  than  once,  made 
the  members  of  the  more  aristocratic  body  tremble  on 
their  seats.  While  the  (anatical  coalition  of  the  Lords, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  assailed  the  intrepidly  defended, 
but  badly  fortified  ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne,  more 
than  once,  the  thundering  voice  of  the  Commons  has 
relaxed  the  fury  of  the  assailants,  and  encouraged  the 
resistance  of  the  besieged.  The  victorious  cry  of  the 
reformers,  led  by  Lord  John  Russell,  often  tlirew  into 
confusion  the  conquered  conservatres  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  describe  this  second  arena  of 
political  warfare. 

The  chamber  of  the  Lords  is  of  the  same  form  as 
that  of  the  Commons — a  lengthened  square.  The 
benches  are  generally  placed  in  the  same  way ;  but 
the  decorations  are  of  a  more  striking  appearance. 
Looking  from  the  only  gallery,  common  to  the  public 
and  the  reporters,  you  behold  the  throne  immediately 
in  front.  This  throne  is  not,  as  in  France,  a  piece  of 
furniture  placed  in  the  chamber  every  year,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session.    Here  it  is  immovable. 

fielow  is  the  celebrated  woolsack,  the  seat  of  the  real 
President  of  the  assembly.  Custom  has  determined 
that  this  must  be  a  sort  of  sack — a  bench  without  a 
back. 

The  apartment  for  the  clerks  is  separated  from  the 
woolsack  by  two  benches,  on  which  two  places  are  re- 
served for  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  the  official  mes- 
sengers of  the  chamber. 

The  covering  and  drapery  of  the  throne,  the  hang- 
ings of  the  walls,  the  carpet,  the  screens,  the  benches, 
cushions  and  backs,  every  thing  is  red  in  this  halL  Red 
is  the  aristocratic  color.  When  the  Peers,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  visit  from  the  King,  are  seated  in  state,  with 
their  red  mantles,  the  whole  appearance  of  the  chamber 
is  more  dazzling  than  imposing.  The  appearance  of 
the  Commons  at  the  bar,  in  their  simple  every  day 
dress,  presents  a  striking  contrasL  One  smiles  in  spite 
of  himself  on  reflecting  that  those  are  not  the  masters, 


who  are  thus  sumptuously  dressed  in  garments  of  pur- 
ple. 

This  hall,  in  which  the  Lords  are  temporarily  con- 
vened, was  formerly  the  bed-chamber  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  One  can  well  imagine  that  if  the  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  nobles  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
meet  at  the  same  time,  that  this  room  would  with  great 
difficulty  contain  them ;  but  this  fancy  rarely  ever  seizes 
them.  It  is  a  great  occasion  which  draws  together  even 
two  hundred.  The  Peers  enjoy  a  singular  privilege 
which  renders  personal  attendance  almost  unnecessary. 
They  can  vote  by  proxy.  So  that,  when  any  one  of 
them  desires  to  travel  on  the  continent,  he  leaves,  if  he 
choose,  a  power  with  some  Peer  of  his  own  party,  who 
exercises  this  delegated  right  of  voting  as  often  as  he 
pleases,  when  he  pleases,  and  how  he  pleases,  except 
in  divisions  of  a  committee.  Formerly  the  royal  autho- 
rity alone  could  render  these  powers  available.  Now 
even  this  is  not  required.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  for  iAstance,  has  his  pocket  full  of 
tory  votes. 

The  Peers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  Parlia- 
ment, find  the  present  hall  very  small  and  uncomforta- 
ble. The  government,  which  is  building  a  new  Par- 
liament House,  has  consulted  them  on  its  dimensions ; 
and  it'has  been  decided  that  it  shall  be  neither  very 
large  nor  very  small.  No  one  ever  tliought  of  building 
it  on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  of  the  Peers  would 
assemble  at  one  time  within  its  walls.  This  hypothe- 
sis has  never  even  been  suggested.  The  number  of 
Peers  present  at  the  same  time,  has  never  been  greater 
than  on  the  question  of  the  passage  of  the  principal 
amendment  attempted  against  parliamentary  reform, 
the  7th  of  May,  1832.  On  that  occasion  there  were 
two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  members  in  the  house. 
That  number  was  taken  as  the  maximum :  each  mem- 
ber will  be  allowed  three  feet  square.  It  is  evident 
that  the  noble  Lords  are  divided  between  the  desire  to 
be  seated  comfortably,  and  the  fear  of  having  too  large 
an  apartment,  in  which  on  some  day  or  other  a  crowd 
of  intruders  may  lodge  themselves. 

One  word  on  the  constitution  of  this  chamber.  No- 
thing can  be  more  various  than  the  elements  of  which 
it  is  composed.  It  has,  first,  its  Peerages  hereditary 
under  the  law  of  primogeniture — these  are  the  English 
Peerages,  and  are  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  nu- 
merous ;  next,  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Peerages,  which 
are  elective,  but  on  different  principles.  The  Scotch 
Peers  are  nominated  only  for  a  single  Parliament;  the 
Irish  are  for  life.  There  are  besides  Ecclesiastical  Peers, 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  English  or  Irish,  who  sit,  the 
former  on  their  own  right,  and  for  life,  the  latter  by 
turns,  every  year,  four  by  four. 

In  England  the  Peerage  forms  the  only  nobility  po»- 
sessed  of  any  real  title.  One  who  is  not  a  Peer  has  no 
legal  title.  The  sons  of  Peers  are  not  authorized  to 
assume,  in  their  public  acts,  any  title  of  nobility.  Even 
the  eldest  sons  are  only  Lords  by  general  consent  and 
courtesy.  The  official  list  of  the  Peerage  is  the  only 
official  list  of  the  nobility.  The  peerages  are  of  differ^ 
ent  ranks ;  and  among  those  of  the  same  class,  the 
most  ancient  has  precedence.  Thus  there  are  in  the 
first  place,  Dukes,  then  Marquises,  Earls,  Viscounts, 
and  Barons.  The  Bishops  and  Archbishops,  known  as 
Lords  Spiritual,  are  ranked  according  to  their  respective. 
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dignity.  The  Archbishops  of  Eni^land  hsTS  the  rank 
of  Dukes,  and  even  precede  them.  The  Archbishop 
ef  Canterbaiy,  the  primate  and  head  of  the  church,  is 
a  sort  of  English  Pope,  and  follows  immediately  after 
the  Princes  of  the  blood.  He  is  the  first  Peer  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Lord  Chancellor  (when  there  is 
one)  is,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  the  second ;  and  the 
Archbishop  of  York  is  the  third.  The  Bishops  are 
ranked  as  Barons,  and  have  precedence  of  them. 

The  Barons  of  Kingsale,  like  the  Grandees  of  Spain, 
enjoy  the  exclusive  and  hereditary  privilege  of  remain- 
ing uncovered  in  the  presence  of  the  King.  The  Peers 
have  no  other  privileges,  (excepting  the  peculiar  style 
in  which  they  are  addressed,  as  '*  bis  grace,"  or  the 
''right  honorable,")  which  are  not  common  to  them  all. 
Their  chief  privileges  are  those  which  prevent  the 
seizure  of  their  goods,  their  being  arrested  for  debt,  or 
judged  by  default  in  any  civil  action.  They  cannot  be 
held  to  answer  any  criminal  process  but  before  their 
Peers.  The  reason  of  the  intiolabiiity  of  their  persons 
in  these  &nd  many  other  cases,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fiction  by  which  the  Peera  are  all  considered  ns  conn- 
sdlon  of  the  King,  and  therefore  secured  in  this  per> 
feet  persona]  freedom,  that  they  may  be  always  ready 
to  'Serve  the  necessities  of  the  crown. 

The  House  of  Lords  can  only  exclude  a  member  and 
deprive  him  of  the  privileges  of  his  rank,  by  convicting 
him  of  some  capital  or  infamous  crime.  However, 
Blackstone  mentions  that,  during  the  reign  of  Eldward 
IV,  Ghorge  Neville,  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  degraded 
by  act  of  Parliament,  on  account  of  his  poverty,  which 
prevented  his  keeping  op  a  style  suited  to  his  rank  as 
a  Peer.  This  fact  is  the  mora  curious,  as  it  is  the  only 
one  of  the  kind,  in  the  whole  history  of  Parliament 
Subsequently,  a  practice  the  very  reverse  has  prevailed. 
So  that,  recently,  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  though  re- 
duced to  extreme  indigence,  has  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing a  contested  claim  to  the  Peerage,  and  the  King  has 
endowed  him  to  enable  him  to  sustain  his  rank  as  be- 
comes a  nobleman. 

In  England  the  aristocracy  is  firmly  established.  Each 
Peerage  rests,  at  least  fictitiously,  on  a  real  title,  based 
on  landed  property.  France  and  Spain,  with  a  much 
larger  and  more  ancient  and  illustrious  nobility,  have, 
however,  never  had  a  powerful  and  deeply-rooted  aris- 
tocracy. If  the  French  noblesse  of  the  States-General 
had  formed  a  political  body  strongly  seated,  properly 
supported,  and  distinctively  marked,  the  revolution 
could  not  have  overthrown  them  with  as  much  ease  as 
it  did.  Louis  XVIII  undertook,  in  1814,  to  construct 
an  upper  house ;  he  was  too  late^the  materials  were 
wanting — he  built  with  sand  on  a  foundation  of  sand. 

It  is  now  two  years  since  M.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa 
also  endeavored  to  form  one  in  Spain.  Well !  in  the 
country  where  every  body  is  a  hidalgo,  he  was  unable 
to  find  grandees  aAd  tihdos  for  his  frail  edifice.  He  went 
to  work  like  the  French  political  masons  in  1831 ;  he 
took  political  economists,  philosophers,  judges,  lawyers, 
poets,  merchants,  and  mixed  them  all  up  wiih  the  little 
of  true  nobility  that  remained.  With  this  mortar  he 
built  his  ffroeeret,  destined  to  last  about  as  long  as  the 
new  Peera  of  France. 

It  is  certain  that  the  British  Peerage  has  no  longer 
the  solid  strength  it  Once  possessed ;  but,  though  weak- 
ened and  shaken,  it  maintains  itself  by  the  vigor  of  its 


original  organization ;  it  does  not  absolotely  arrest  the 
popular  torrent,  but  it  resists,  even  in  letting  it  psa 
along.  However,  this  flood  will  not  always  dash  with- 
out injury,  around  the  House  which  forms  an  obstsde 
to  its  course;  it  is  fast  undermining  its  fbundatioiu,- 
and  will  soon  or  late  overthrow  the  whole  mass.  It 
will  have  been  long  submerged  while  Westminster 
Abbey  still  mirrora  itself  in  the  Thames.  Such  is  the 
lot  of  the  works  of  the  middle  ages.  Its  buildings  om- 
live  its  strongest  institutions. 

The  British  Peerage  is  not  only  a  legislatifebod/; 
it  is  at  the  same  time  a  court  of  justice — not  an  extn- 
ordinary  court  for  the  trial  of  its  own  membenorpe^ 
sons  accused  of  high  treason,  but  a  permanent  and  regu- 
lar court — a  supreme  court  of  appeals  in  civil  matteni 
These  two  atiributes  are,  however,  as  distinct  as  die 
unavoidable  consequences  of  this  double  capacity  will 
permit ;  good  sense  has  corrected  in  practice,  the  theo- 
retical absurdity  of  the  law.  Although  every  Peer  ii 
born  a  competent  jud^e  in  every  cause,  as  he  is  a  horn 
legislator,  the  House  of  Lords  only  sits  as  a  common 
tribunal  when  it  is  represented  by  the  lawyers  belong- 
ing to  its  own  body.  For  example.  Lord  Brougham  or 
Lord  Lyndhuret,  both  Ex-Chancellors,  usually  sit  in 
the  morning,  and  give  a  final  judgment  on  ciril  suiu 
brought  to  that  court. 

No  divorce  can  be  pronounced  but  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Peera  decide  on  all  process  for  scparatioa 
As  in  these  cases  the  only  question  is  about  fiicts  which 
no  legal  knowledge  is  required  to  comprehend,  ihcy  are 
decided  indifferently  by  the  Law-Peers,  or  any  oihcn 
present  at  the  commencement  of  the  political  scssioa 
So  the  House  of  Lords  is  at  the  same  time  a  court  and 
a  legislative  diamber ;  a  barbarous  amalgaoL 

If  the  strict  rules  of  ceremony  were  prcserrcd,  the 
Peera  should  sit  according  to  their  ranks ;  that  is  to  say, 
Dukes  on  the  firat  benches,  Marquisses  on  the  second, 
and  the  Barons  on  the  third.  This  order  is,  bowcrer, 
not  observed.  They  range  themselves  like  the  Com- 
mons, according  to  the  political  party  to  which  they 
belong.  Barons,  Elarls,  Dukes  or  Marquisses  indisoi- 
minately.  During  the  session  just  closed,  the  ministry 
of  the  whigs  and  their  friends,  occupied  the  seatt 
to  the  right  of  the  woolsack ;  the  opposition  of  the  to- 
ries,  those  on  the  left. 

We  use  the  terms  "whigs"  and  "  tories,"  for  these 
words  are  most  suitable  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
whole  aristocracy  being  centered  in  that  House,  the  Vtm 
only  represent  themselves ;  they  do  not  express  the  wiU 
of  such  or  such  a  parly,  but  their  own  will  Lord  Dnr- 
ham  and  Lord  Brougham,  both  radicals,  are  anomahes 
and  differ  entirely  from  their  fellows. 

The  political  classification  of  the  House  of  LordS)  is 
more  simple  and  easy  than  that  of  the  Commons.  There 
is  at  present,  as  during  the  last  century,  in  the  Upp^ 
House,  two  diflferent  shades  of  aristocracy,  which  fierwly 
contend  for  power  and  the  emoluments  of  oflkc;  the 
tarieSf  consistent  at  least  with  their  anti-liberal  princi- 
ples, the  triumph  of  which,  if  such  triumph  could  be 
accomplished  peacefully  and  without  a  revohition, 
would  be  the  only  safety  for  the  Peerage;  thevUpf 
very  much  embarrassed  by  their  pretended  popular 
opinions,  of  the  sincerity  of  which  proofi  by  acts  and 
not  by  words,  are  begun  to  be  required. 

Numerically  these  two  diviaioas  are  flir  fitxn  beisg 
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equal.  Counting  consciences,  you  would  have  ten  lo- 
ries for  one  whig.  However,  in  1832  the  whig  minority 
forced  the  lories  to  capitulate ;  and,  since  that  time  as- 
sisted by  the  pressure  from  without,  it  has  more  than 
once  dictated  the  law  to  its  adversaries.  But  the  period 
b  rapidly  approaching  when  the  true  majority  will  at- 
tempt to  break  the  yoke,  perceiving  tliat  concessions 
can  no  longer  avail  to  secure  its  safety.  It  would  be  at 
lea^t  as  becoming  to  seize  the  sword,  and  fall  in  defend- 
ing its  ramparts,  as  to  wait  seated  on  its  eurule  chairs, 
the  political  death  which  threatens  it. 

The  rules  and  customs  of  the  two  chambers  in  some 
respects  resemble,  and  in  others  differ  from  each  other. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  members  remain  covered 
as  in  the  Commons ;  and  in  the  former  cha^mber  more 
etiquette  is  preserved,  it  is  more  rare  to  sec  their  Lord- 
ships convert  their  benches  into  beds,  or  imitate  with 
their  Ic^s  the  signs  of  a  telegraph.  The  murmurs  of 
the  House  are  more  subdued  and  civilized,  the  disap- 
probations expressed  with  more  courtesy ;  the  arena  of 
discussion  generally  presents  less  animating  and  strik- 
ing scenes ;  there  is  more  concession,  and  more  unity. 
You  witness  none  of  that  strife  of  common-places  which 
exasperate  to  so  great  a  degree  the  patience  and  the 
politeness  of  the  Lower  House.  There,  for  one  elo- 
quent harangue,  you  will  have  to  submit  to  ten  stupid 
ones,  which  serve  no  other  end  than  to  lengthen  and 
injure  the  discussion.  In  the  Lords  able  speakers  are 
not  so  common,  and  do  not  abuse  to  so  great  a  degree 
their  right  of  speaking.  It  is  true  that  the  Peerage  is 
but  a  gjoupe,  but  a  little  intrenched  garrison ;  and  you 
should  not  expect  either  reserve,  or  discretion,  or  disci- 
pline, in  such  a  multitude  as  the  Commons ;  an  impa- 
tient army  bivouacing  whole  nights  on  the  benches,  and 
where  each  soldier  wishes  to  be  a  conqueror. 


TO  A  TORTOISE-SHELL  COMB. 

BY  MRS.  £.  F.  £LL£T. 

Being  an  humble  imitation  or  the  stylo  of  some  modern  poets, 
l>j  ibe  prism  of  whose  fancy  the  most  common  objects  are  in- 
T^^teil  with  the  hues  of  poesy,  even  an  the  Buni)eam  turneth  to 
(iMmunds  the  dews  which  heedless  night  haib  flung  over  the 
tanh. 

There  is  more  in  thy  history  than  meets 
The  eye  of  cold  observance.    Had^st  thou  words 
To  speak  imprisoned  secrets,  how  would  all 
Thy  silent,  chiselled  labyrinths  resound 
Witii  thought  transcending  eloquence !  Deep  things — 
The  passionate  breathings  of  a  hidden  voice, 
And  young  and  fond  imaginings  that  swell 
The  fountains  of  a  yet  untroubled  soul, 
Ere  to  thcr  world  its  flowings  have  gone  forth — 
TiioQ  hast  been  witness  uu    Thou  ha.st  reposed. 
Pressed  by  a  pearly  hand,  upon  a  brow 
Stainless  and  lofty;  and  thou  hast  been  worn 
When  the  full  tide  of  youth  nnd  loveliness 
Coursed  wildly  through  her  heart,  overlooking  all 
Her  regal  swunlike  grace  ;  moved  when  she  moved. 
In  blest  obedience — pcrclmncc  hiust  stoo|)cd 
To  watch  the  speakiu'^s  of  her  maiuling  clicck, 
And  fell  tlie  haughtiest  tossings  of  a  head 
Whose  chutMc  beauty  might  u  Phidias  sliamc. 


And  when  the  hour  of  twilight  musings  came 
And  thy  fair  mistress  in  the  leafy  bower, 
Or  by  the  curtained  casement,  lay  entranced 
In  all  the  dreamy  luxury  of  thought, 
When  the  soft  odors  of  the  sleeping  flowers 
Stole  forth  on  dewy  wing  to  visit  her. 
And  bathe  her  brow  in  sweetness — when  she  looked 
To  the  far,  quiet  stars,  that  glanced  abroad 
In  silent,  glorious  beauty — Uiou  hast  strayed 
Carelessly  through  the  long  fair  locks  that  lay 
Like  a  sun-kindled  cloud  across  her  neck : 
Lifting  each  half  unconscious  tress  in  pride. 
Fondly  and  lingeringly  entwining  it, 
As  loth  to  quit  thy  lovely  resting  place. 

And  thou  art — aye,  sweet  shell — more  favored  far 
To  owe  thy  polish  to  her  gentle  touch, 
Than  the  most  honored  worshipper  who  kneels 
Before  her  shrine:  than  he  who  holds  thee  now 
Betwixt  a  reverential  thumb  and  finger,   . 
Absorbed  in  admiration  of  tliy  worth. 
JWw  York,  1836. 


INFLUENCE  OF  NAMES. 

"  What's  In  a  name  ?  That  which  we  call  a  rose,  by  any  other 
name  would  smell  as  avtcU*— Shakapeare. 

Shakspeare  was  mistaken.  There  is  a  great  deal — 
there  is  almost  every  thing  in  names.  Their  influence 
is  felt  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances.  In  war 
and  peace — in  morals,  literature  aAd  t^ligion — in  the 
world  of  fashion—and  above  all,  in  politics, -Jhe  despot- 
ism of  names  is  all  powerful,  universal  an  J  Irresistible. 
Nay,  Shakspeare  himself  is  authority  against  Shak- 
speare. Does  he  not  make  the  gentle  Juliet  say  to  her 
lover,  "  »Tis  but*  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy" — that 
fatal  name  which  separated  two  devoted  hearts — which 
planted  thick  sorrows  in  their  path,  and  finally  shroud- 
ed them  in  one  common  sepulchre !  Does  he  not  put 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  Antony's  captains,  "  Pll  hum- 
bly signify  what  in  his  name,  that  magical  word  of  war, 
we  have  effected."  And  again,  speaking  of  the  great 
Pompey,  "  his  name  strikes  more  than  could  his  war 
resisted."  Names  indeed  govern  the  world ;  and  it  is 
not  among  the  least  ingenious  of  all  human  contrivances 
that  the  world  should  be  so  governed.  I  do  not  wish 
to  speak  of  the  moral  guilt  and  future  accountability  of 
those  who  combine  to  delude  the  ignorant — who  cliain 
mens*  minds  to  some  false  idol,  or  enlist  them  in  some 
scheme  of  abomination,  whose  iniquities  are  artfully 
veiled  under  the  names  of  virtue,  patriotism,  and  the 
like.  If  the  denunciations  of  the  eloquent  Hebrew 
prophet  against  those  who  call  evil  good,  and  good 
evil — who  put  darkness  fur  light,  and  light  for  dark- 
ness— who  call  bitter  sweet,  and  sweet  bitter — f\re  not 
iiiinicicnt  to  alarm  such  delinquents,  it  would  avail  no- 
thing for  uninspired  tongues  and  ])cns  to  attempt  their 
conviction  and  reform. 

In  lUeraturef  how  remarkable  and  how  injurious  is  the 
influence  of  names,  opart  from  ar.y  actual  or  intrinsic 
merit.  How  coiiunon  is  it  to  estimate  on  opinion  or 
sentiment,  not  by  the  w  isilom  of  the  one  or  the  purity  of 
the  other,  but  by  the  uuthority  of  him  who  pronounces 
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iU  A  false,  immoral,  or  slupid  passage  in  a  b<x»k, 
which  bears  on  iU  title-page  tlie  name  of  a  jwpular 
writer,  is  often  received  with  favor,  when  precibtly  the 
same  offence  in  an  unknown  author  would  be  almost 
certain  to  bring  down  upon  him  the  lash  of  criticism. 
Take  for  example  one  of  England's  most  renowned 
bards — one,  not  more  known  even  in  his  own  country 
tlian  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic— whose  "Melodies" 
are  lisped  by  our  amorous  youths  and  sentimental 
maidens,  and  whose  name  has  become  a  "  household 
word" — a  pas&|>ort  to  every  festival  where  music,  love 
and  wine  are  ilie  sources  of  enjoymonL  Among  hib 
"National  Airs"  so  called,  Mr.  Moore  has  written  the 
following  lines,  which  have  no  doubt  been  admired  by 
every  pretty  miss  in  the  country,  as  the  very  perfection 
of  poetry,  sentiment,  and  even  good  sense. 

FJow  on,  thou  Hhinini?  river, 

But,  tTC  thou  reach  iho  sea, 
Seek  Klhi's  bower,  and  ^ivo  her 

The  wreaths  I  Mint;  o'er  iheo. 
Ami  tell  her  ihuH,  if  Bhe'll  be  mine, 

The  current  of  our  Uvea  Bhall  be, 
With  joys  along  their  course  to  shine, 

Like  those  sweet  flowers  od  thee. 

But  if,  Iq  wandering  thither, 

Thou  find'st  she  mocks  my  prayer, 
Then  leave  those  wreaths  to  wither 

U))nn  the  cold  bank  there. 
And  toll  her -thus,  when  youth  is  o'er. 

Her  lone  and  loyrloM  charms  sh.ill  be 
Thrown  by  uiwn  lift-'s  weedy  shore, 

Like  those  sweet  Iloweri  from  thee. 

Now  tlje  plain  English  prose  of  all  this,  when  divested 
of  the  magic  of  Mr.  Moore's  numbers,  is  something 
like  the  following.  "  Take,  genUe  river,  these  pretty 
flowers  whicli  I  fling  upon  thy  surface,  and  before  thou 
reachest  the  great  ocean,  be  pleased  to  flow  into  the 
bower  of  my  fair  Ella  ;  and  if  it  be  not  miracle  enough, 
good  river,  for  thee  to  rush  into  a  lady's  bower,  wiih- 
out  either  drowning  her  or  wetting  licr  garments,  be 
pleased  to  perform  another  wonderful  feat  and  gpeak  to 
her-^liiW  her  if  she  will  only  marry  me,  our  joys  whilst 
we  arc  floating  down  life's  current,  shall  resemble  these 
wreaths  which  are  borne  upon  thy  Iwsom.  But  mark 
me,  river! — if  this  insensible  girl  is  resolved  that  she 
will  not  accept  a  good  offer,  why  tlien  roar  like  another 
cataract,  toss  these  worthless  wreaths  on  the  shore  to 
wither  and  rot,  and  tell  this  cruel  Ella  tliat  slie  will  live 
and  die  an  u^Iy,  neglected  old  maid." 

Now,  whilst  it  is  fully  conceded  that  the  figure  of 
personiJic<Uum  is  perfectly  legitimate,  especially  in  poe- 
try )  yet  there  are  certain  degrees  of  it  which  should 
never  be  attempted,  unless  connected  with  subjects  of 
great  dignity,  or  which  inspire  powerful  emotion — and 
it  must  not  be  foigotten  that  the  excellence  of  poe- 
try does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  form  or  arrange- 
ment of  its  words  as  in  tlie  value  and  beauty  of  the 
thoughts  and  sentiments  whicli  it  expresses.  A  gentle 
zephyr  stealing  into  a  lady's  bower  and  lulling  her  into 
repose,  or  whispering  in  her  ear  tlie  sighs  of  an  absent 
lover,  is  natural  and  agreeable  enough  ;  but  a  river,  or 
even  rivulet,  turning  from  its  course  and  performing  the 
same  oflice,  is  a  conception  which  would  be  very  ridicu- 
lous in  any  other  than  a  popular  pocL  It  would  be  tedi- 
ous to  point  out  other  examples  of  similar  cxlravagnnce 
in  Moore,  and  one  only  shall  suffice — a  song  which  has 


occasioned  abundant  fluttering  in  fcmaie  hearts,  and 
whicli  for  impious  hyperbole  was  never  excelled: 

Why  does  azure  deck  the  sky, 
But  to  be  like  thiae  eyca  of  blue  ? 

Why  is  red  the  rose's  dye  ? 
Because  it  is  thy  bluah*s  hue,  fcc.  fcc 

In  which  said  song  the  poet  very  calmly  shows  ihai  <ill 
that  is  bright,  and  fair,  and  sweet  in  creation,  was  made 
[)urposely  to  resemble  some  young  lady  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. And  yet  all  these  trifles  and  absurdities,  lo  say 
nothing  of  the  frequent  obscene  allusions  of  llie  wnjc 
author,  have  acquired  an  extensive  popularity  under 
the  influence  of  a  ))opular  name» 

It  would  be  no  difticult  task  to  extend  these  reniarita 
so  as  to  embrace  a  long  list  of  distinguiahed  wriurs, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  who  have  perpetrated  various 
offences  against  sound  morals  as  well  asgood  sense,  but 
with  whom  tlie  lustre  of  reputation,  like  the  mariiltof 
charity,  has  not  only  shielded  them  from  censure,  but 
imparted  a  kind  of  dignity  and  splendor  to  iheir  I'jiil- 
ingSL  Enough  perhaps  has  been  said  to  illuslraU  ibe 
influence  of  names  in  the  emjNre  of  literature. 

How  is  it  in  the  empire  of  the  church?   But  herel 
tread  upon  sacred  ground,  and  must  use  both  breTiiy 
and  caution.    That  truth  exists  in  religious  docirir.e  as 
well  as  in  otlier  things,  will  not  be  denied,  eifcpi  by 
unthinking  scepticism  or  perverted  reason.    The  liuf.- 
culty  has  always  been  in  finding  her  out — indi-siiniiiiisli- 
ing  Iter  sacred  vestments  and  celestial  carriage  fruin  U»e 
skilful  imitations  of  imposture.     The  diamoixl  nuy  be 
known,  by  the  tests  of  experiment,  from  ihe  cfoii 
which  mimic  its  lustre  ;  but  there  is  no  moral  clitnsis- 
try  which  can  separate  truth  from  error,  and  re&lre 
each  into  its  proper  elements.    In  fact,  it  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  fallacies  which  have    obtained  cumncy 
among  mankind,  that  truth  and  error  arc  natural  aru- 
ennists.     So  far  from  it,  they  are  scarcely  ever  U*  !< 
found  in  a  stale  of  disunion  or  refudsion.    Error  wit^ 
itself  around  the  stately  column  of  truth,  as  the  anrer 
folds  in  its  poisonous  embrace  the  sturdy  oak  ol  tie 
forest    Not  that  they  are  not  in  themselves  esstntL-lly 
different — but  so  are  the  gassea  which  are  fotind  inoan- 
bination  in  the  water  we  drink,  or  in  the  aimrtplitrc 
we  breathe.     What  tremendous  influence  has  hccn 
wielded  by  the  simple  word  chtrch,  from  the  vfrj'  fir>l 
ages  of  Christianity  down  to  the  present  time!  Thai 
name  alone  has  covered  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  s.incu- 
fied  innumerable  crimes.     What  torrents  of  blood  have 
been  shed  under  the  crimson  banner  of  ortkcdon,  and 
how  many  meek  and  conscientious  kerttkt  hare  fl<^ 
from  the  tender  embraces  of  that  holy  and  infjiiib> 
mother,  who  has  assumed  the  supreme  govemroeni  o\ 
the  soul  in  this  world,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  its 
immortal  destiny  hereafter.   But  I  only  dwell  upon  tli^ 
subject  in  order  to  show  how  much  we  are  deceive*!  by 
empty,  unmeaning  names.    That  there  is  such  a  trea- 
sure as  "  pure  and  undefiled  religion,"  none  but  the  har- 
dened infidel  or  remorseless  libertine  will  deny.    Thji 
it  is  always  necessarily  found  under  the  priestly  robc» 
or  connected  with  the  "sober  brow,»»  neither  caridrr 
nor  charity  itself  will  contend  for — and  yet,  some  how 
or  other,  tlie  world  has  identified  the  sacred  gift  v't^  > 
certain  sanctimonious  exterior,  and  with  certain  pc^u- 
liar  ceremonials,  and  there  arc  few,  perhaps,  who  rr- 
flcct  lint  it  may  be  more  frequently  traced  in  the  aUV  ^ 
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of  humility  and  wretchedness,  in  the  sighs  of  a  contrite 
heart,  and  in  the  tears  of  penitential  guilt. 

Bill  how  is  it  in  the  world  of  Jathion  7    What  is 
f;ishion?   Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  define 
iih.U  in  truth  is  undefinable.    It  is  an  empty  iMme — a 
mere  shadow,  and  yet  is  of  substance  sufficient  to  be 
fell  and  seen  and  understood  almost  every  where.    A 
popular  English  novelist,  writing  of  his  own  country, 
snys — ''The  middle  classes  interest  tiiemselves  in  grave 
matters:    the  aggregate  of  their  sentiments  is  called 
OPINION.    The  great  interest  themselves  in  frivoliiies, 
and  ihc  aggregate  of  lAetr  sentiments  is  termed  fashion. 
The  first  is  the  moral  representative  of  the  popular 
mind— the  last  of  the  aristocratic"    But  this  definition 
is  iinsaiisfactory.    Fashion  executes  its  decrees  wiih 
as  mach  energy  and  effect  upon  those  who  are  excluded 
from  its  mystic  circle,  as  upon  ihem  who  reside  within 
its  pale;  upon  the  popular  mind  as  well  as  the  aristo- 
cratic   Its  frivolities  bewilder  and  dazzle  the  multitude 
who  abjure  them,  as  well  as  the  chosen  few  with  whom 
Ihey  originate.     Imagine  this  mysterious  agent,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be  called,  personified,  and  endowed  with 
the  rajjesly  and  power  of  a  queen, — and  what  are  her 
a; tributes?    A  fickle,  inconstant,  inscrutable  and  un- 
scrupulous being — selecting  her  subjects  from  every 
rank  and  condition,  and  with  every  divei*sity  in  morals 
and  intellect — yet  investing  them  with  an  uniform  and 
eiclusive  badge  of  distinction  ;  exacting  from  her  fol- 
loA^crs  the  most  unbounded  homage,  and  repaying  them 
often  with  the  sacrifice  of  peace,  health,  fortune,  self- 
respect  and  virtue ;  instilling  into  those  who  throng 
around  her  throne  the  poison  of  impure  and  corrupting 
pleasures,  and  in  those  who  are  banished  to  the  outer 
courts,  awakening  the  worst  passions  of  envy,  discon- 
tent and  hatred,  added  to  a  debasing  sense  of  inferiority. 
Fortune  is  not  more  capricious  in  dispensing  her  favors 
than  this  empress  of  smiles  and  frowns.     By  her  com- 
mand, dullness  is  transformed  into  wit,  and  deformity 
into  grace.    The  withered  maiden  of  forty  is  arrayed 
in  the  matchless  charms  of  blooming  seventeen,  and 
the  notorious  libertine  becomes  transmuted  into  the 
fascinating  and  agreeable  companion.    If  a  despot  of 
bodily  shape  and  form,  were  to  cause  his  power  and 
caprice  to  be  felt  in  all  the  minute  concerns  and  occu- 
pations of  society ;  if  he  were  to  ordain  laws  regulating 
thedre^is — furniture — ^social  intercourse  and  amusements 
of  bis  subjects,  and  in  so  doing  should  levy  an  oppres- 
sive tax  upon  their  fortunes,  time  and  comforts — the 
spirit  of  freedom  would  circulate  like  the  electric  fluid 
fn>m  one  end  of  the  community  to  the  other;  the  tyrant 
would  be  resisted  with  fearless  and  determined  perse- 
verance.   And  yet  doth  fashion  issue  her  imperial  de- 
crees equally  as  despotic  and  calamitous  in  their  eficcts, 
without  other  aid  than  the  influence  and  magic  of  her 
name — whilst  her  subjects,  so  far  from  opposing  resist- 
ance, render  an  implicit  and  delighted  obedience  to  her 
mandates.     And  what  is  this  inexorable  arbitress  at 
last  but  a  name  7  What  is  this  capricious  and  mysteri- 
ous interroeddler  in  human  aflfairs  but  a  vain  shadow  ? 
a  creature  of  imagination  only,  and  yet  as  powerful  as 
Ca;sar  and  Napoleon  in  all  their  glory !  Shakspeare 
was  wrong;    there  is  much — there  is  every  thing  in 
noma. 

In  thai  gretit  concern  of  human  society — the  structure 
and  action  of  the  ptiitUtA  mocAtnf,  how  does  the  matter 


stand  7  Are  the  governed  portion  of  mankind — ^I  mean 
a  mojority  of  them — ^influenced  by  things  or  names? 
The  recorded  experience  of  past  ages,  and  our  own 
particular  observation,  will  answer  the  question.  The 
master  spirits  who  have  ruled  mankind  with  success, 
have  studied  the  genius  of  the  people  with  whom  they 
I  i  ved.  National  glory  was  at  one  time,  if  it  be  not  now, 
the  pnssion  of  the  French,  and  Napoleon  well  knew 
how  to  avail  himself  of  a  moral  lever  of  such  tremendous 
force.  Administering  to  that  all  devouring  and  never 
jsatiated  appetite,  he  foi^pd  it  an  easy  task  to  wade 
through  tears  and  blood  to  the  goal  of  his  ambition. 
Preceding  the  period  of  his  meteor-like  and  almost  mi- 
raculous career,  the  French  nation  had  been  intoxicated 
by  seraphic  dreams  of  liberty  and  equality.  Awaken- 
ing from  a  long  and  gloomy  night  of  slavery,  they 
became  suddenly  bewitched  by  the  doctrines  of  a  new 
philosophy,  (to  them  at  least  new,)  which  proclaimed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people — and  it  was  long  before 
the  horrors  of  Revolution  could  dispel  the  enchantment. 
The  leaders  in  that  dark  and  bloody  episode  of  human 
history,  retained  their  ascendancy  so  long  as  the  names 
of  liberty  and  equality  could  be  skilfully  employed  for 
their  purposes.  An  appeal  to  the  people^  or  a  compliment 
to  their  sovereign  power,  wisdom  and  virtue,  was  the 
daily  prologue  to  those  scenes  of  human  butchery, 
which  posterity  will  regard  as  incredible  fictions.  "Oh 
liberty!"  said  the  beautiful  Madame  Roland,  as  she 
bowed  her  neck  to  the  guillotine — "what  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name  /" 

Are  we  free  in  our  day  from  these  disastrous  influ- 
ences ?  Have  names  no  fatal  magic  with  us — sufficiently 
fatal  to  unloose  the  bands  of  society — to  subvert  insti- 
tutions, long  cherished  and  venerated,  and  finally  to 
dissolve  the  fairest  fabric  which  ever  realized  the  visions 
ofhope,or  the  speculations  of  philosophy?  Alas!  have 
we  not  studied  human  nature  enough  to  know,  that  all 
men  are  not  honest  and  patriotic,  and  that  some  are 
sufficiently  selfish,  cunning,  cruel  and  ambitious  to  work 
out  their  own  designs,  and  accomplish  their  own  evil 
desires,  although  calamity  should  overspread  society, 
and  millionlgo  supperless  to  bed  7  Are  there  not  hun- 
dreds of  demagogues  who  are  willing  to  flatter  and 
wheedle  and  delude  the  peopIe*into  final  enslavement, 
if  in  the  whirlwinds  of  their  own  creation  they  can  ride 
into  power  and  office  7  With  what  calm  and  shameless 
effrontery  do  such  men  constantly  exert  Defore  our  eyes 
a  controlling  power  over  the  yet  doubtful  destinies  of 
this  infant  republic!  To  fulfil  the  purposes  of  ambition, 
the  vilest  appeals  are  made  to  the  lowest  and  basest 
passions  of  the  multitude.  The  pride  of  democracy  is  a 
never  failing  chord  to  be  skilfully  touched,  when  some 
wicked  design  or  atrocious  miscliief  is  meditated.  The 
popular  good — the  welfare  of  the  dear  people— is  tlie 
favorite  string  played  upon  by  worn  out  political  hacks 
and  corrupt  aspirants  to  office.  Does  a  well  tried  and 
virtuous  patriot  stand  in  the  way,  and  refuse  his  sanc- 
tion to  the  bold  assaults,  or  disguised  and  no  less  dan- 
gerous encroachments  of  power?  He  is  instantly  de- 
nounced as  an  odious  and  insidious  aristocrat,  and  is 
forthwith  delivered  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
faithful— the  great  democratic  repnihlican  family — the  self- 
styled  conservators  of  the  only  true  and  genuine  prin- 
ciples of  liberty — whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to  keep 
the  republic  pure,  by  a  patriotic  monopoly  of  all  its 
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offices  and  honors.  It  would  indeed  be  porfecily  n mus- 
ing, if  it  were  not  at  the  same  time  a  subject  of  sad 
contemplation,  to  hear  the  terms  ar'utocratic  and  demo- 
araHCf  in  the  party  contests  of  the  day — familiarly  ap- 
plied to  things  and  persons  having  no  one  quality — to 
justify  such  idle  distinctions.  The  man  for  example 
who  is  ''clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fares 
sumptuously  every  day"— who  drives  his  splendid 
equipage  with  liveried  servants,  who  *Mics  down  in 
luxury  and  rises  in  sloth" — that  man  is  a  meml>sr,  or  if 
you  choose,  the  leader  of  the  plain  republican  party — 
whilst  the  humble  homespun  pedestrian,  who  walks  by 
the  wheels  of  the  oiher*s  diariot — whose  bread  is  earned 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  but  who  is  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent to  think  for  himself — is  denounced  as  an  arU- 
tocrai,  or  what  is  worse,  a  Federalist  of  the  genuine 
stamp — and  is  thought  unworthy  of  all  communion 
with  the  faithful,  or  at  least  of  all  participation  in  equal 
political  benefits.  Epithets  are  the  powerful  weapons 
with  which  bad  and  ambitious  men  have  in  all  countries 
finally  succeeded  in  overturning  all  that  was  valuable 
and  good — all  that  was  wise  and  beneficent;  and  unless 
the  people  of  these  States  shall  in  time  become  sufli- 
ciently  enlightened,  to  di»>tin£;uish  the  qualities  of  things 
from  their  nameSf  we  shall  assuredly  ere  long  add  ano- 
ther to  that  gloomy  procession  of  republics,  which  hate 

VANISHED  FOREVER  PROM  THE  EARTH.  B. 


THE  CITY  OF  SIN. 

BY  E.  A.  POE. 

Lo!  Death  hath  rear'd  himself  a  throne 

In  a  strange  city,  all  alone. 

Far  down  within  the  dim  west — 

Where  the  good,  and  the  bad,  and  the  worst,  and 

the  best, 
Have  gone  to  their  eternal  rest 

There  shrines,  and  palaces,  and  towers 
Are — not  like  any  thing  of  ours — 
Oh  no ! — O  no ! — ottrs  never  loom 
To  heaven  with  that  ungodly  gloom  ! 
Time-eaten  towers  that  tremble  not ! 
Around,  by  lifting  winds  forgot, 
Resignedly  beneath  the  sky 
The  melancholy  waters  lie. 

No  holy  rays  from  heaven  come  down 
On  the  long  night-time  of  that  town, 
But  light  from  out  the  lurid  sea 
Streams  up  the  turrets  silently — 
Up  thrones — up  long-forgotten  bowers 
Of  sculptur'd  ivy  and  stone  flowers — 
Up  domes — ^up  spires— up  kingly  halls — 
Up  fanes— up  Babylon-like  walls— 
Up  many  a  melancholy  shrine 
Whose  entablatures  intertwine 
The  mask — the  viol — and  the  vine. 

There  open  temples — open  graves 
Are  on  a  level  with  the  waves — 
But  not  the  riches  there  that  lie 
In  each  idol's  diamond  eye, 


Not  the  gaily-je.wetPd  dead 
Tempt  the  waters  from  their  bed : 
For  no  ripples  curt,  alas! 
Along  that  wilderness  of  glasi — 
No  swellings  hint  that  winds  may  be 
Upon  a  far-ofif  happier  sea: 
So  blend  the  turrcu  and  shadows  there 
That  all  seem  pendulous  in  air. 
While  from  the  high  towers  of  the  town 
Death  looks  gigantically  down. 

But  lo !  a  stir  is  in  the  air  ! 

The  wave — there  is  a  ripple  there ! 

As  if  the  towers  had  thrown  aside, 

In  slightly  sinking,  the  dull  tide — 

As  if  the  turret-tops  had  given 

A  vacuum  in  the  filmy  heaven. 

The  waves  have  now  a  redder  glow — 

The  very  hours  are  breathing  low — 

And  when,  amid  no  earthly  moans, 

Down,  down,  that  town  shall  settle  henre, 

All  Hades,  from  a  thousand  thrones. 

Shall  do  it  reverence. 

And  Death  to  some  more  happy  clime 

Shall  give  his  undivided  time. 


A  HINT, 

TOUCIima  THE  GREEK  DRAHA. 

While  there  is  an  active  literary  faction  in  Amenca, 
who  decry  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  it  is  still 
pleasing  to  observe,  upon  a  comprehensive  survey,  that 
these  consecrated  remains  are  assuming  in  public  esteem 
the  place  which  they  deserve.  I  hope  therefoie  to  meet 
with  some  indulgence  when  I  ofier  a  few  desultory  re- 
marks, not  in  behalf  of  classic  lore  in  general,  so  much 
as  in  commendation  of  a  single  branch.  The  observa- 
tions which  follow  are  meant  to  shew  some  reasons  why 
our  scholars  should  devote  special  attention  to  the  Gnd 
Tragedies, 

It  is  believed  that  these  relics,  unfortunately  not  more 
than  thirty  in  number,  have  been  more  neglected  in  oar 
schools  and  among  our  private  scholars  than  any  por- 
tion of  ancient  letters.  That  this  has  not  been  the  ease 
in  England  will  be  Tcry  apparent  to  any  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  lives  and  labors  of  such  men  as  Beot- 
ley,  Porson,  Markham,  and  BlomfieJd.  Especially  io 
the  University  of  Cambridge  the  ardor  with  which  these 
works  haTe  been  restored  to  purity  of  text,  and  eluci- 
dated by  indefatigable  research,  has  been  almost  ex- 
cessive. 

The  intrinsic  diflicultics  in  the  Greek  plays  are  not 
such  as  should  deter  any  well  grounded  achc^ar.  After 
an  ordinary  training  in  the  Attic  idioms  of  Zenophon, 
Plato,  and  Demosthenes,  the  labor  will  be  small.  From 
the  nature  of  the  versification,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  con- 
struction, so  that  the  sense  cannot  be  thrown  beyond  t 
few  lines.  And  the  metres  themselTes,  except  in  ihc 
most  difiicult  choral  parts,  haTc  been  robbed  of  their 
intricacies  by  the  labors  of  the  critics. 

There  is  this  obvious  inducement  for  the  scholar  to 
take  up  a  Greek  tragedy,  that  it  is  short.    Even  if  he 
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study  wiih  minute  analysis,  a  few  days  will  complete 
his  task.  But  he  who  begins  the  Odyssey  is  loth  to  lay 
it  aside  until  he  has  finished  it,  which  is  the  work  of 
montlis.  The  tragedy  is  complete  in  itself,  "  tohta  teres 
tUfut  roiundus.*' 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some  scholars,  that  no 
human  productions  have  the  perfection  of  literary  finish, 
as  it  is  possessed  by  the  dramas  of  Euripides.  And  we 
may  include  his  two  great  predecessors  in  the  remark, 
lh.li  their  works,  like  the  Hellenic  sculptures,  will  re- 
main unrivalled,  the  models  of  all  who  aim  to  present 
nature  idealized  to  its  utmost  point. 

Tile  ancient  tragedy,  from  its  very  nature,  contains 
ilie  concentration  of  high  passion.  This  was  the  Tery 
notion  of  it,  as  tragedy.  And  this  quality  renders  it 
an  indispensable  study  to  all  those  whose  province  it  is 
to  scrutinize  or  to  awaken  the  active  powers ;  in  other 
words,  to  the  metaphysician,  the  poet,  and  especially 
the  orator.  No  doubt  it  was  this  view  of  the  subject 
which  led  a  man  no  less  visionary  than  Mr.  Fox  to  de- 
clare, as  he  does  in  his  correspondence  with  Dr.  Parr, 
that  if  he  had  a  son  to  educate  for  the  senate,  he  would 
cause  him  to  be  profoundly  versed  in  the  writings  of 
Euripides.*  And  yet  so  far  as  mere  passion  is  concerned, 
we  find  it  more  strongly  developed  in  the  "  desolate 
simplidty"  of  Aeschylus,  than  in  either  of  his  followers. 
This  use  of  dramatic  composition  is  doubtless  involved 
in  that  celebrated  and  vexed  passage  of  Aristotle's  Po- 
etics, in  which  tragedy  is  said  to  be  efficacious  to  pitrge 
tht  passuma.  Barker  quotes  Jamblichus,  in  illustration 
of  this  Tf^tifiartav  KaOapviSf  where  he  says:  "By  con- 
templating the  passions  of  othera  in  tragedy  and  comedy, 
we  seule  oar  own  passions,  render  them  more  tempe- 
rate, and  purify  them."  Milton  also,  whose  whole  soul 
was  steeped  in  Grecian  poesy,  alludes  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  Samson  Agonistes,  to  this  same  remark  of 
Aristotle,  where  tragedy  is  said  "  to  be  of  power  by 
raising  pity  and  fear  or  terror,  to  pui^e  the  mind  of 
those  and  such  like  passions,  that  is,  to  temper  and  re- 
duce them  to  just  measure." 

Alike  in  name,  ancient  and  modern  tragedy  scarcely 
belong  to  the  same  species.  The  grand  distinction  of 
the  former  is  the  chorus,  which  is  altogether  inadmissi- 
ble in  the  latter.  According  to  the  most  specious  hypo- 
thesis this  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Greek  drama,  around 
which,  by  slow  degrees,  the  dialogue  was  gathered.  It 
was  the  chorus,  as  a  train  of  personages  unconnected 
with  the  plot,  that  relieved  the  tedium  or  directed  the 
excitement  of  the  dialogue.  Sometimes,  as  they  appear 
in  significant  dance,  they  advise,  exhort,  or  suggest  a 
moral;  sometimes  they  echo  back  th'e  feeling  of  the  ac- 
tors, and  always  augment  the  grandeur  of  the  pageant. 
Thus  we  find  tlie  chorus  ever  and  anon  breaking  in  to 
temper  the  unnatural  rage  of  Medea,  and  in  this  respect 
discharging  the  duty  indicated  by  Horace, 

Ille  bonis  faveat,  et  conctlietur  amice  ; 

Et  ref  at  iratoa,  et  amet  pacare  tumentes : 

nie  dapei  laudet  moDsac  brevis :  ille  salubrem 

Justitiam,  ]egesque,  el  apertis  oUa  portia : 

Ule  tegac  commisaa,  flic.  Jid  Pitontt  19a. 

The  mere  English  reader  will  have  a  fair  conception 
of  this  singuhir  ingredient  of  the  ancient  drama,  by 
perusing  Milton's  tragedy  above-named,  which  ia  cast 

•  See  Appendix  to  Parr^B  Works,  Johnstone's  edition.  Vol. 
tU.  aad  vliL 


in  the  most  rigorous  Attic  mould  ;  and  which,  we  are 
tempted  to  imagine  would  have  been  received  even  at 
Athens,  if  it  could  have  been  brought  out  in  the  aston- 
ishing Greek  version  of  Glasse.  If  Gray  had  not  dis- 
sipated his  matchless  powers  upon  mere  fugitive  efforts, 
he  might  have  done  more  than  all  other  scholara  to  pro- 
duce a  spirited  repristination  of  the  antique  chorus.  Ma- 
son's Elfrida  on  the  same  plan  has  been  tliought  a  failure. 
His  estimate  of  the  ancient  chorus  however  merits  at- 
tention. "  Shakspeare"  says  he,  speaking  of  the  poetic 
element  in  the  drama,  "  had  the  power  of  introducing 
this  naturally,  and  what  is  most  strange,  of  joining  it 
with  pure  passion ;  but  1  make  no  doubt,  if  we  had  a 
tragedy  of  his  formed  on  the  Greek  model,  we  should 
find  in  it  more  frequent,  if  not  nobler,  instances  of  his 
high  poetical  capacity.  I  think  you  have  a  proof  of 
this  in  those  parts  of  his  historical  plays,  which  are 
called  choruses,  and  written  in  the  common  dialogue 
metre.  And  your  imagination  will  easily  conceive,  how 
fine  an  ode  the  description  of  the  night  preceding  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  would  have  made  in  his  hands,  and 
what  additional  grace  it  would  receive  from  that  form 
of  composition."  He  also  shows  tliat  the  chorus  aug- 
mented the  pathetic,  both  in  its  odes  and  dialogue;  by 
music,  by  the  dance,  by  aiding  and  carrying  forward 
the  impression,  and  by  showing  to  the  spectatora  other 
spectators  strongly  affected  by  the  action.  These  re- 
marks are  cited  merely  to  throw  light  on  this  cardinal 
attribute  of  the  ancient  drama,  not  to  recommend  its 
revival  among  the  moderns.  The  German  scholar  will 
find  the  "Iphigcnia  in  Tauris"  perhaps  the  severest 
and  happiest  imitation  of  the  antique  ;  yet  it  does  not 
"  come  home  to  our  business  and  bosoms." 

The  relative  importance  of  these  great  productions 
should  cause  them  to  be  placed  in  a  commanding  posi- 
tion at  our  great  schools.  This  has  already  been  efifectcd 
in  England.  A  taste  for  this  branch  of  study  is  fostered 
by  the  rank  which  it  is  made  to  hold  in  the  univereity 
examinations.  Porson's  noted  prize  is  awarded  annu- 
ally to  the  best  translation  into  Greek  verae  of  a  given 
passage  of  Shakspeare.  In  the  Cambridge  examinations, 
the  three  great  objects  of  competition  in  classical  lite- 
rature, are  the  University  Scholarships — the  Classical 
Tripos,  and  the  Chancellor's  MedaU  Among  other 
exercises  demanded  of  candidates,  they  are  expected  to 
translate  into  English  verse  any  given  portions  of  the 
three  tragedians,  as  well  as  of  Aristophanes.  A  f)assagc, 
usually  from  Shakspeare  or  Milton,  is  assigned,  to  be 
translated  into  Greek  verse.  The  metre  is  generally 
Tragic  Iambic;  sometimes  Tragic  Trochaic;  sometimes 
Anapaestic ;  rarely  Heroic,  and  still  more  seldom  Comic 
Iambic.  The  obvious  tendency  of  such  measures,  is  to 
excite  the  most  intense  emulation  in  the  whole  literary 
corps,  and  to  keep  before  the  mind  of  the  learned  the 
highest  models.  Familiarity  with  these  amazing  con- 
flicts of  passion  is  not  merely  a  literary  luxury ;  it  is  a 
great  preparative  for  those  real  scenes  in  which  the 
statesman,  the  advocate  and  the  orator,  are  called  upon 
to  reach  the  hidden  springs  of  human  action,  to  sway 
the  motives,  and  wield  "at  will  the  fierce  democraty." 
The  American  student  therefore  who  is  awake  to  hia 
own  interest,  will  not  deem  it  beneath  his  notice  to 
work  in  this  mine,  and  will  say  with  Milton, 

Sometimes  let  gorgeoaa  Tragedy 
In  flcepiered  pall  come  sweepiog  by, 
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PresentiDg  Thebes,  or  Pelopa*  Uoe, 
Or  the  Tale  of  Troy  divine  j 
Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  o«;e 
Ennobled  hath  the  buakined  ttage. 


J^.  Jersey, 


BORBALIS. 


SACRED  SONG. 

BT  W.  MAXWELL. 
Oh  strike  the  Harp. 

Oh  !  strike  the  harp,  while  yet  there  lies 
In  Music's  breath  the  |iowcr  to  please  ; 
And  if  the  tears  should  fill  mine  eyes, 
They  can  but  give  my  bosom  ease. 
But  hush  the  noles  of  Love  and  Mirth, 
Too  welcome  to  my  heart  before  ; 
For  now  those  airs  that  breathe  of  earth 
Can  charm  my  pensive  soul  no  more. 

Yes,  1  have  loved  the  world  loo  well, 
And  roved  in  Pleasure's  train  too  lung ; 
And  I  have  felt  her  sweetest  spoil 
In  Beauty's  smile,  and  Passion's  son^. 
But  now  my  soul  would  break  her  chains, 
While  yet  perhaps  the  grace  is  given  ; 
Then  strike  the  Harp  in  Zion's  strains, 
And  she  shall  soar  at  once  to  heaven. 


A  TOUR  TO  THE  ISTHMUS: 

FiUed  in  from  the  PeneiUmgt  nf  an  En^h  JhrtUt, 

BY  A  YANKEE  DAUBER. 

Painting  i«  welcome ; — 

The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man ; 

For  since  dishonor  traffics  with  man's  nature, 

He  is  but  ouuide.    These  pencilled  figures  are 

Even  such  as  ihej  give  ouL 

Titfun  of  JSUhefu. 

L 

ChMBpeake  Bay.    Hampton  Roads.    Old  Polot    Rip  Raps. 

The  Capes. 

Tuesday f  May  26,  1835.  Hurrah!  there  she  goes! 
Free  and  fast, — ^free  and  fast!  Hurrah!  Here  am  I 
on  the  green  waters  of  the  Chesapeake, — ^my  craft  a 
little  clipper,  my  companion  one  of  the  best  fellows  in 
creation  j  and  his  sister,  a  bright-eyed  French  girl,  whose 
spirits  seem  to  rise  with  cTery  knot  our  tight  little  ves- 
sel makes  upon  the  dancing  waves.  Did  you  ever  see 
a  Baltimore  clipper  under  full  way?  Then  you  have 
seen  a  feir  sight.  I  never  saw  any  crafl  get  over  the 
waves  so  fast.  Her  peculiar  build,  and  her  yet  more 
peculiar  rig  fit  her  for  this,  and  she  takes  the  wind  out 
of  any  thing  and  every»thing  slie  essays  to  compete 
with.  We  have  led  a  steamboat  behind  since  we  left 
Baltimore.  We  are  just  now  entering  Hampton  Roads, 
and  here  we  are  to  anchor.  "  Old  Point  Comfort,"  is 
the  name  given  to  a  fortification  on  our  right,  which,  in 
the  dense  mirk  of  the  night  looks  like  any  thing  but 
the  abode  of  comfort.  We  are  riding  at  anchor  upon 
the  surging  waves,  and  beneath  dark  and  heavy  clouds 


piled  one  above  another  in  Toluminous  masses,  firm 
which  the  lightning  is  playing  incessantly.    It  is  a  roo^t 
grand  and  yet  most  fearful  scene.    I  stand,  with  Mari- 
ette,  my  little  French  companion,  and,  as  if  sjxrll- 
bound,  look  into  the  depths  of  cloudland,  watching  for 
every  opening  of  those  yawning  chasms  disclosed  by 
the  perpetual  play  of  the  lightning,  regardless  of  llie 
warning  of  the  captains,  (for  we  "  serve  two  masters'') 
who  are  foreboding  a  fearful  nighL    Elxeitement !  whs) 
are  we  not  willing  to  sacrifice  for  it, — a  new  scene, 
something  strange, — ^a  fresh  feeling!     Here  are  wt, 
tempests  threatening  us  from  every  point,  the  wind 
veering  incessantly  from  every  quarter  of  the  heayens, 
and  the  chances  that  we  shall  be  driven  asliore  tncrfa;- 
ing  with  the  lapse  of  every  moment,  and  yet  all  is  sn 
new,  and  so  exciting,  that  we  are  really  rather  amused 
than  fearful.    But  then,  capitaine,  if  you  tnnsl  opoo  it, 
why,  I  suppose  we  must  e'en  go  below ! 

2S<A.  Just  returned  from  a  visit  to  what  one  of  the  men 
who  accompanied  us  called  **  the  last  post  office  I  ever  <fjii 
sec,  any  how  !"  It  is  located  in  the  centre  of  the  grand 
fort,  planned  by  the  most  celebrated  engineer  of  his 
own  and  Napoleon's  lime.  General  Bernard.  They 
mount  three  hundred  guns,  and  the  work,  I  understand 
is,  or  is  to  be  the  finest  piece  of  military  architecture 
in  the  United  States.  But  it  was  too  dark  while  ve 
were  there  to  observe  any  thing  minutely.  We  are 
now  approaching  blue  water  very  fasL  The  Rip  Raps 
or  Fort  Calhoun  on  our  left,  will  soon  be  lost  to  our 
view.  This  fortification  is  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
water  as  yet,  nor  will  it  be  finished  for  some  years.  I 
do  not  know  who  was  the  projector  of  it,  but  presume 
from  the  name  it  bears  that  it  was  originally  projected 
by  that  celebrated  South  Carolinian  statesman,  while 
he  was  minister  of  the  war  departmenL  It  is  to  be 
built  on  a  similar  plan  to  that  of  Cherbourg  in  France, 
by  filling  large  boats  or  ralU  with  stone,  and  sinking 
them.  This  mass  is  then  covered  with  loose  stone, 
over  all  which  a  composition  or  cement  is  poured,  act* 
ing  as  a  binder.  This  work  is  about  gun  distance  fnvn 
Old  Point  Comfort,  and  the  two,  by  a  cross  fire,  ibrm  a 
most  admirable  barrier  to  James  River,  thus  protecting 
die  ports  of  Richmond  and  Norfolk  completely.  1  do 
not  see  that  Baltimore  is  by  any  means  adequately 
guarded,  its  only  protection  being  a  small  fort  a  dorf  n 
miles  below  the  town,  which  might  be  very  easily 
evaded  by  a  skilful  foe. 

29th,  Only  think  of  a  stager  of  my  standing  and 
experience  being  sea-sick!  I  am  ashamed  of  myscl'*, 
after  defying  Old  Nep.  in  his  very  lair,  in  two  or  three 
regular  marches  across  his  domains,  to  be  here,  tumin* 
pale  in  the  face  from  encountering  the  Capes  of  Virp- 
nia.  But  so  it  is,  and  as  that  droll  Yankee  Liston  wbvn 
I  saw  in  Boston,  but  whose  name  I  forget,*  was  wool 
to  say,  "  it  can't  be  any  ^tisserJ" 

June  4.  After  all,  this  sea  life  is  an  Intolerably  mo- 
notonous and  stupid  way  of  getting  along  in  the  world. 
I  would  rather  be  a  dormouse  or  a  hedgehog;  indeed  1 
might  as  well  be  either, — for  my  only  life  now  is  lying 
in  the  sun  all  day,  eating  if  my  qualms  will  allow  me, 
and  drinking  whether  they  will  allow  me  or  no,— 
merely  powr  passer  le  temps :  sleeping  from  seven  oVlock, 
p.  M.  until  seven  oVIock,  a.,  m.  besides  taking  a  nap  in 

*  My  friend  means  Finn. 
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the  morning,  and  a  siesta  to  boot.  I  have  seen  the 
flying  fifib,  the  whale,  and  the  Portuguese  roan  of  war, 
which  Mariette  says  is  *'  sans  doute  le  Nautile," — and 
now  I  close  iny  log  till  I  shall  see  a  dolphin.  '*  This  do 
I  swear,  and  now  let's  have  a  song !"  as  the  renowned 
Artaxomines  saith. 

n. 

Chased  by  a  Pirate.  Going  SBhore.    Su  Thomas's.  DeseripUve 

Sketches. 

AAer  a  lapse  of  many  days,  I  resume  my  sketches, 
to  give  you  some  account  of  my  going  ashore  in  the 
West  Indies,  after  my  long  and  tedious  voyage.  Since 
I  shut  up  the  port-folio  nothing  worthy  of  remark  has 
occurred.  The  same  succession  of  two-knot  breezes, 
of  lazy  floating  gulf-weed  and  of  flying  fish ;  the  same 
roiling  of  the  vessel  all  the  first  part  of  our  voyage,  to 
nuke  us  sick,  and  then  six  days  of  severe  squalls,  dur- 
ing light  and  dark,  to  make  us  mad,  were  our  only 
i^Quscments.  My  comrade  was  on  his  back,  a  martyr 
to  ibis  combination  of  horrors.  ^  Mariette,  poor  thing ! 
iouks  the  spectre  of  herself;  and  as  for  myself,  I  have 
conjugated  that  bore  of  a  verb  ennuycr  in  all  its  moods 
•ind  tenses,  until  I  began  to  fancy  myself  a  marine  Ma- 
zcppa,  tied  on  a  seahorse,  and  doomed  to  ride  the  waste 
of  waters  forever  for  my  sins. 

What  a  relief  was  it,  and  bow  did  it  stir  my  sluggish 
bi<j<>d,  to  hear  the  captain  say  that  there  was  a  pirate 
in  full  chase  of  us,  one  squally  morning.  We  were  a 
furc  and  aft  schooner — with  a  two  and  a  half  knot 
wind — while  the  chase  was  square  rigged,  and  neared 
us  every  momenL  The  wind  had  not  blown  from  any 
quarter  steadily  for  six  days,  but  was  rising  and  lulling 
every  half  hour, — and  it  was  to  this  peculiarity  in  the 
wtatlier  that  we  owed  our  escape,  after  a  smart  chase 
of  seven  hours.  Our  craft  was  a  very  fast  vessel  on 
the  wind,  and  a  breeze  springing  up,  we  distanced  the 
enemy  in  a  little  time,  and  soon  run  her  clear  out  of 
sighL  So  much  for  tlic  speed  of  the  far  famed  Balti- 
more clippers !  This  sea-devil  appears  to  be  well  known 
by  sailors  in  tliese  waters ;  and  one  of  cur  crew  told  me 
that  slie  carries  no  guns,  but  only  small  arms,  which 
arc  easily  stowed,  or  plausibly  accounted  for, — and  if 
she  is  overhauled  by  a  government  vessel,  that  she 
siiows  merchanU'  papers.  When  she  attacks  she 
nukes  sure  work,  and  quiets  all  babblers :  "  dead  men 
tell  no  tales,"  Upon  our  arrival  at  St.  Thomas,  we 
hfcird  of  preparations  being  made  to  pursue  this  very 
craft,  which  had  been  carrying  on  its  bloody  trade  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  island.  Arrived  at  SL  Thomas  on 
liie  last  day  of  June. 

This  island  belongs  to  the  government  of  Denmark, 
and  its  latitude  is  about  19  deg.  30  min.  It  seems  to 
nic  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  I  ever  visited, 
which  feeling,  in  advance  of  all  experience  upon  its 
fcliorcs,  must  arise  from  the  impression  of  novelty  which 
every  tiling  I  see  around  me  has  produced.  The  prin- 
cipal harbor  (Porto  Franco)  is  one  of  the  loveliest  bays 
in  the  world  ;  it  is  round  and  small,  and  filled  with  ves- 
sels displaying  the  flags  of  every  nation  on  the  jilobe. 
Among  these  1  observed  that  the  stars  and  sliij^Jcs  of 
your  free  land  predominated  greatly.  Entering  this 
iKirbor,  you  see  only  a  dense  mass  of  mountain  and 
wood,  until  witliin  a  feiv  miles  you  see  tlie  Moro,  or 
f«>rt,  on  the  right,  and  a  dilapidated  structure  on  the 


left,  of  an  entrance  scarcely  a  half  mile  across.  Passing 
the  latter  fortification,  as  it  is  called,  the  whole  town 
rises  grandly  before  you,  compactly  built  on  a  succes- 
sion of  undulations  or  spurs  of  the  grand  hill  which 
composes  the  island,  reaching  quite  down  to  th.e  water's 
edge.  The  wharves  are  built  on  piles,  as  are  many 
of  the  stores  or  warehouses  for  the  deposit  of  heavy 
goods,  as  tobacco,  sugar,  &c  in  which  an  extensive 
trade  is  carried  on  by  the  people  of  the  island. 

The  town  does  not  make  so  imposing  an  appearance 
from  the  harbor  as  it  would  do  were  the  houses  more 
than  one  or  two  stories  high  ;  and  one  is  disappointed  on 
going  ashore,  to  find  a  much  more  dense  and  extensive 
population  than  he  was  prepared  to  see.  The  streets 
are  refreshed  with  the  shade  of  banana  and  cocoa 
trees,  and  here  and  tliere  you  meet  with  a  market  place 
or  parade  ground,  with  these  tropical  trees  growing  in 
thick  luxuriance  around  them.  I  have  observed  that 
several  parts  of  the  town  have  of  late  been  thickly 
planted  with  them,  but  as  they  are  six  years  in  attain- 
ing their  growth,  they  are  yet  very  small  compared 
with  the  others  I  have  described. 

Many,  I  may  say  most  of  the  houses  are  built  of 
stone,  and  this  renders  them  much  cooler  and  more 
agreeable  places  of  residence  than  they  would  other- 
wise be.  Yet  the  preference  of  this  material  arose  less 
from  choice  than  'necessity.  There  was  a  most  calami- 
tous fire  in  the  island  in  the  year  1832,  which  devasta- 
ted nearly  the  whole  town.  Since  that  time  the  govern- 
ment have  prohibited  the  erection  of  buildings  from  any 
other  material  than  stone.  These  are  low,  but  neat  and 
commodious  enough. 

The  country  around  (if  that  may  be  called  so  which 
is  a  continued  ascent  to  -the  elevation  of  about  3,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
harbor)  is  surpassingly  rich  in  verdure,  every  descrip- 
tion of  tropical  shrub  and  underwood  growing  sponta- 
neously. Many  of  these,  and  indeed  most  of  them, 
are  gay  and  brilliant  in  their  flowering,  but  singly  are, 
like  other  wild  flowers,  scentless.  Yet  on  the  hills,  their 
united  or  concentrated  aroma  is  often  overpowering. 

In  the  morning,  upon  rising  and  coming  on  deck, 
while  the  heavy  dew  is  yet  lying  upon  all  around  me, 
I  observe  that  the  water  outside  the  harbor,  being  very 
deep,  is  of  the  most  intense  blue ;  while  inside  the  har- 
bor it  is  of  the  brightest  green, — brighter  than  any  thing 
I  have  ever  seen,  excepting  some  very  light  shades  of 
foliage, — and  realizing  the  clearness  of  Claude's  water 
pieces.  And  when  the  early  sun  shines  upon  the  waters, 
they  present  shades  of  emerald,  which,  were  I  to  be  so 
daring  as  to  convey  them  to  my  canvass,  would  be  in- 
variably condemned  by  all  beholders  as  fictitious.  This, 
by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  painter's  greatest  obstacles ; 
to  surmount  which,  indeed,  he  finds  it  impossible :  he 
must  paint  nature  with  art  as  his  model,  before  he  can 
be  called  natural ;  yet  he  knows  full  well  that 

"  Laboring  art,  can  never  ransom  Nature 
From  her  inaidable  estate." 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  very  substantia]  fort  of 
dark  blue  stone,  an  excellent  garrison,  and  paved  with 
a  kind  of  fire-brick  or  tile.  The  guns  are  very  small 
but  beautifully  casL  They  arc  of  brass,  and  are  hand- 
somely mounted.  The  men  are  all  clean,  well  dressed, 
and  under  admirable  discipline.  Their  light  Danish 
complexion  strikingly  contrasts  with  tlic  swarthy  coun- 
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tenances  of  the  islanders.    The  pale  fair  faces,  flaxen 
hair,  sandy  mustachios  and  light  blue  eyes  of  the  sol- 
diery, mark  them  it  once  among  the  sniooth-chinned, 
black-eyed,  curly-haired  Creoles  and  natives.     The 
streets  are  filled  with  blacks  of  every  grade  and  shade, 
all  thinly  clad  ;  and  the  coquettish  manner  in  which 
the  Madras  dress  their  beads  in  their  striped  handker- 
chiefs, with  the  hair  long  and  straight,  or  braided  and 
hanging  in  clubs  around  the  forehead  and  temples,  and 
a  peculiar  style  of  gait  in  the  women,  combine  to  give 
them  a  certain  air,  which  at  first  gives  you  rather  a  lu- 
dicrous idea  of  them;  but  as  you  see  more  of  it,  it  be- 
comes rather  pleasing  than  otherwise.    The  girls  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  are  frequently  met  walking  in  pairs, 
as  erectly  as  possible,  clad  in  a  single  garment,  gene- 
rally of  white  cotton  or  linen,  either  falling  down  to  the 
feet  in  folds,  or  tied  round  the  waist  with  a  kerchief, 
and  the  folds  partially  drawn  up  to  this  belt,  to  aid  the 
wearer  in  walking.  This  gives  them  a  certain  air  which 
we  sometimes  call  classic,  and  which  is  associated  rather 
with  the  idea  of  an  Egyptian  or  a  Hindoo.    When 
young  they  are  mostly  beautiful ;  but  age,  though  it 
does  not  destroy  that  erectness  of  gait  which  I  have 
described,  gives  tliem  an  unsteadiness  in  their  carriage 
which  is  quite  marked  and  very  general.    I  have  ob- 
served too,  tliat  the  old  people  of  the  laboring  classes, 
are  either  grossly  (at  or  wretchedly  thin  and  emaciated. 
It  is  curious  to  see  the  precision  and  ease  with  which 
they  carry  their  buttons,  invariably  upon  their  heads, 
and  which  they  balance,  be  they  ever  so  )icavy,  with 
great  nicety.    I  yesterday  saw  two  girls  coming  from 
the  well  with  their  water  pots.     These  are  entirely 
Egyptian  in  their  fashion,  being  large  and  round,  with 
long  necks,  and  a  handle  on  each  side.     They  are  made 
of  red  clay,  and  are  very  sti-ong.    I  could  not  but  stay 
to  watch  the  group.   The  figures  of  the  girls  ^ere  fault- 
less, their  faces  pleasing,  though  black  ;  and  then  their 
thin  white  flowing  draperies  setting  of!'  their  slender 
graceful  forms  and  small  neat  feet  to  great  advantage. 
The  back  ground  to  this  scene  was  formed  by  a  row  of 
latticed  huubes,  shaded  by  cocoa  trees. 

The  stores  for  the  sale  of  fancy  articles  and  dry  goods 
are  large,  commodious  and  cool, — fire  proof,  by  ordi- 
nance of  the  government,  with  large  open  doorways, 
displaying  the  interior  almost  entirely,  and  attended  by 
the  whole  family — fathers,  mothers,  sons,  daughters, 
and  slaves.  Articles  of  all  descriptions  are  cheaper 
here  than  in  New  York,  though  I  confess  the  currency 
puzjiles  me  no  trifle,  the  Sj)anish  dollar  being  here  worth 
only  seventy-five  cents,  and  that  is  divided  into  so  many 
"  stivers"  and  "  bits,"  that  a  stranger  is  cheated  every 
hour  in  the  day  in  spite  of  his  teeth. 

July  7th.  I  have  Just  returned  from  one  of  the  most 
whinisical  scenes  I  ever  witnessed.  About  half  a  mile 
from  the  town  rises  a  chain  of  hills,  divided  by  ravines 
running  from  the  summit  to  the  spot  I  visited,  a  distance 
of  perhaps  two  miles.  This  being  the  bight  of  the  hills, 
is  always  moist,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  A  small 
stream  which  is  constantly  trickling  down,  keeps  the 
place  cool,  and  the  foliage  is  the  richest  and  purest 
green  I  ever  witnessed.  Tropical  trees  and  shrubs  of 
every  kind,  grow  here  spontaneously ;  the  lofty  silk 
cotton  tree, — the  mango,  with  its  dense  foliage,  than 
which  there  is  no  shade  from  the  sun,  or  shelter  from 
the  rain  more  agreeable, — tlie  graceful  pomegranate, — 


the  quivering  tamarind  with  leaf  like  the  locust  u^ 
but  more  graceful  and  fragile,  abd  a  thousand  other 
plants,  all  in  blossom,  and  bearing  ripe  fruit  and  green 
at  the  same  time.    One  would  fancy  the  place  the  cho- 
sen spot  of  Oberon,  for  the  scene  of  his  fairy  revels,— 
although  at  present  a  very  diflfercnt  kind  of  fairies  were 
disporting  themselves  in  this  lovely  wilderness.    The 
spot  is  called  by  the  very  unromantic  name  of  "  Buck's 
Gi4l,»»  from  the  circumstance,  I  believe,  of  itSi  being  the 
property  of  a  Mr.  Buck.    However  this  may  be,  it  is 
private  property,  and  the  owner  derives  a  profit  from 
it  by  farming  it  out  to  a  tenant,  who  has  built  a  dam  at 
the  head  of  the  stream,  which  is  but  a  little  drizzle  of 
water  an  half  inch  deep  or  thereaboutau  Thus  be  makes 
a  pool,  in  which  he  sells  the  right  of  washing  linen  at 
the  rate  of  ten  stivers,  or  twelve  cents  per  diem.   Tbe 
parties  hiring  this  privilege,  assemble  over  night  and 
form  lessejT  pools,  by  building  smaller  dams  at  intervals 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  out  of  stones, 
mud,  and  old  rags.    Round  these  pools  congregate  per- 
sons of  every  color  and  shade — but  no  while— dreseed 
in  every  degree,  from  the  dress  in  which  their  Maker 
se-nt  them  into  the  world,  to  the  fashionahU  muslin  slip  in 
which  "  Missy  Rosa,  lubby  fine,"  danced  with  heraraia- 
ble  ebony  Adonis  last  evening,— during  which  pastiice 
his  spurs  (all  ride,  and  many  walk  here  «  U  tHiiUairtt 
with  spurs,  the  shanks  of  which  are  of  bright  brass, 
and  six  inches  long  at  least)  must  have  caused  'UKat 
envious  rent,"  through  which  I  perceived  the  ladies' 
flesh-colored  stockings  and  sky-blue  shoes  with  piuk 
rosettes. 

The  process  of  washing  was  curious  enough.  The 
pool  soon  becomes  of  the  consistency  of  batUr  from  ibe 
large  number  of  clothes  washed  in  it,  but  siill  the 
wretches  wash  and  wash  until  they  only  gain  in  dirt 
instead  of  losing,  until  the  hour  of  noon,  when  you  sec 
them  in  all  their  glory — some  on  their  knees,  tliumpjng 
their  duds  into  very  rags  with  a  short  mallet— others, 
mid-deep  in  the  pool,  more  tenderly  treating  their 
clothes — ^some  lying  on  the  bank,  lazily  basking  in  iliC 
sun,  and  singing  some  negro  song,  in  which  the  whoie 
group  at  times  unite  in  full  chorus.  One  old  vroown 
stood  among  the  enormous  roots  of  a  gigantic  silk  cot- 
ton tree,  cooking  soup  for  the  good  of  the  community, 
with  a  half  dozen  children  sitting  contentedly  arcund 
her,  in  primitive  nudity.  In  this  latter  particubr  tie 
adults  are  not  much  better  off*,  however,  than  tbe  chil- 
dren; for  of  them  not  more  than  a  twelfth  part  hare 
any  more  covering  than  a  single  kerchief  tied  round 
the  middle  of  their  persons.  Now,  though  some  rf 
these  yellow  girls  are  straight  and  well  limbed,  the 
generality  of  them  would  hardly  serve  as  models  for  a 
Venus, 

But  hark  !  what  noise  is  that !  what  screaming  and 
shouting !  what  roar  of  waters !  the  sluices  at  the?  hc.d 
of  the  stream  nre  just  opened,  and  the  freth  iRoter  is 
coming  down  in  all  its  force.  Open  gush  all  ih**  poo'.s^ 
to  be  dammed  up  again  directly,  so  as  to  allow  the  laun- 
dresses an  opportunity  to  rinse  the  clothes  they  have 
been  attempting  to  wash.  The  water,  in  its  descent,  is 
accompanied  by  shouts  from  group  to  group,  apprisioj? 
those  below  of  what  is  coming — and  such  an  infernal 
hubbub  never  before  did  I  hoar.  Having  finished  my 
pencilling  of  the  scene,  I  took  my  leave. 
July  SUu    I  took  a  walk  this  evening  a  little  way  out 
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of  the  town,  paasifig  along  the  sea-side  for  about  two 
miles,  westward.  After  passing  through  the  suburbs, 
which  are  compoeed  of  houses  remaining  from  the  re^ 
cent  fires,  which  are  of  courM  old  and  dirty,  I  came  to 
the  burial  grounds.  That  belonging  to  the  Jews  is  well 
kept,  Tory  neat,  and  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  strongly 
built  of  stooe.  Every  tomb  is  handsome,  and  some  are 
really  elegant.  But  the  English  and  Catholic  grounds 
are  very  much  neglected,  the  only  fence  being  a  hedge 
of  aloes^  with  a  prickly  pear  interspersed  here  and  there. 
The  tombs  are  small  and  mean,  many  of  the  graves 
being  marked  only  by  a  wooden  cross.  From  this  yard 
you  have  a  fine  scope  of  the  whole  harbor  presented  to 
your  view,  and  an  admirable  panoramic  prospect  ef  the 
town ;  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  the  hills  rise 
amphitheatrically,  covered  with  perennial  green,  with 
a  hedge  of  cocoa  trees  between  the  burial  grounds  and 
their  base. 

A  mile  farther  on,  you  come  to  a  walk  of  cocoas,  the 
road  on  each  side  being  hedged  with  this  beautiful  tree. 
On  one  side  of  the  road  runs  a  small  bay  of  about  three 
miles  in  circumference,  sweeping  closely  up  to  the  road, 
its  tiny  waves  fairly  breaking  on  the  passing  traveller. 
Seen  through  the  foliage,  this  sheet  of  water  is  most 
picturesque.  1  have  attempted  a  sketch  of  it,  which  I 
hope  you  will  recognize  among-  those  in  the  port  folio. 
At  the  end  of  this  walk  stands  the  most  remarkable 
curiosity  in  the  island, — a  silk  cotton  tree  of  such  gi- 
gantic dimensions  as  literally  to  astonish  all  who  behold 
iL  The  trunk  at  the  base  occupies  ground  of  at  least 
fifty  feet  in  circumference.  It  is  not  very  high,  but 
spreads  abroad  its  enormous  limbs  until  one  would  im- 
agine that  it  must  fall  asunder  by  its  own  weighL  Each 
branch  would  form  a  stately  forest  tree,  if  growing  sep- 
arately. It  extends  its  foliage-covered  boughs  far  over 
the  way  in  every  direction,  and  on  every  bend  of  the 
limbs  you  see  grasses  of  various  descriptions  growing ; 
and  on  one  in  particular,  I  noticed  a  vigorous  stalk  of 
sugar  cane  flourishing  finely.  The  foliage  hangs  densely 
and  gracefully  from  every  bough,  and  is  of  a  deep  green 
teint.  I  assayed  a  sketch  of  this  wonderful  tree,  but 
fear  I  have  given  you,  by  the  conjoined  aid  of  pen  and 
pencil,  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  its  magnificence 
and  rare  beauty. 

Jid$  914.  Started  from  Sl  Thomas',  with  the  as- 
surance that  our  little  schooner  was  awaiting  us  at 
Chagres.  We  all  longed  to  see  the  wee  crafl  once 
more,  and  to  be  again  with  her  upon  the  waves ;  and 
indeed  we  regretted  her,  clipper  as  she  was,  with  as 
much  fondness  as  if  she  were  the  most  stately  man-of- 
war.  I  close  my  portfolio  for  the  present;  where  I 
shall  open  it  next.  Fate  knows,  not  I.  But  wherever  it 
may  be,  for  your  eyes  and  yours  alone,  my  friend,  are 
these  "  types  of  travel"  recorded.  I  do  not  write  for 
the  public  eye ;  I  leave  that  to  your  friend  N.  P.  W.  and 
to  my  6riend  Mrs.  Trollope,  content,  when  again  we 
meet,  and  shake  hands  once  more  after  my  wanderings, 
to  bear  you  say,  in  the  language  of  Old  WiH — Well, 
Ned,  "  thou  didst  make  tolerable  vent  of  thy  travel." 


LINES. 

BT  P.  P.   COOKE. 

I  sometime  at  sweet  even  go 

Forth  to  the  greenwood  tree, 
To  watch  the  day-fiush  fading  slow 

Over  the  west  countrie. 

There,  sitting  on  a  varied  root, 
I  place  my  hand  upon  my  cheek-^ 
And  sitting  thus,  whole  hours,  all  mute, 
Feeding  on  thought  too  rich  to  speak, 
I  hear  the  ever  rushing  wings 
Of  the  many  cloudy  things 
Which  are  my  brain's  imaginings. 
And  sometime  am  quite  happy — quite^-* 
Under  the  influence,  soft  and  holy. 
Of  the  eve's  bough-broken  light, 
(Bough-broken  and  most  melancholy!) 
Ctuite  happy !  and  my  fingers  pass 
Over  my  brow  and  through  my  hair, 
In  rude— rude  mimicry,  alas ! 
Of  the  soft  fingers  slim  and  fair 
That  once  were  so  familiar  there— 
But  which  now  death-eaten  are. 

So  I  do  sit  me  down  and  dream— 

Acquaint  with  mystery ;  and  seem 

To  prying  Ouphes  a  happy  mortal. 

And  seem  aright !-— For  Uirough  the  portal 

Of  joyful  meditation  stream 

All  bright  and  lovely  things.    But  then 

These  come  not  to  the  haunts  of  men. 

And  I,  (sad  I!)  am  happy  only 

In  the  old  wood,  dim  and  lonely  I 


Wherever  the  Inquisition  had  power,  the  word  fata 
was  not  allowfid  in  any  book.  An  autlior  wishing  to 
use  the  word,  printed  in  his  hook  facia,  and  put  in  tlie 
errata  "  for  focta  read  fata<" 


THE  LEARNED  LANGUAGES. 

BT  MATHEW  CARET. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  studying  these  languages,  and  such  a 
diversity  of  opinions  prevails  on  the  mode  of  teaching 
them,  among  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  study,  that 
little  of  novelty  can  be  adduced  on  this  mooted  subject ; 
and  a  writer  can  scarcely  expect  to  find  readers  at  all 
disposed  to  favor  his  lucubrations  with  a  perusal,  or,  if 
they  condescend  to  peruse,  they  will  rarely  come  to  the 
task  with  unprejudiced  minds.  This  is  very  discourag* 
ing,  and  might  well  forbid  any  but  a  bold  writer  from 
entering  the  arena.  The  importance  of  the  subject  in- 
duces me,  however,  to  venture.  If  I  fail  of  producing 
conviction,  I  shall  only  share  the  same  fate  as  numbers 
who  have  preceded  me. 

One  among  the  discouragements  to  the  discussion,  is 
the  unfair  means  employed  by  the  friends  of  the  pre- 
vailing system,  to  decry  their  antagonists— whom  they 
represent  as  ignoramuses,  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
value  of  the  classics,  and  therefore,  like  the  fox  in  tlie 
fable,  depreciating  what  they  have  not  attained,  and 
cannot  attain.  It  requires  some  courage  to  incur  the 
risque,  indeed  the  certainty,  of  being  classed  in  the 
category  of  idiots  or  fools. 
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To  enable  us  to  judge  correctly  of  any  system,  it  is 
necessary  lo  be  able  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  its  objects, 
and  the  means  adopted  to  attain  tbem.  These  two  points 
I  shall  touch  as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  objects  of  the  system  of  education,  pursued  in 
our  academies,  colleges,  and  uniTersities,  so  far  as  clas- 
sical learning  is  concerned,  are,  1.  To  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  so  as  to  be  able 
not  only  to  read  and  understand  tliem  correctly,  but  to 
write  and  speak  them.  2.  To  relish  their  beauties.  3. 
To  be  incited  by  emulation  to  imitate  tlie  noble  exam- 
ples scattered  through  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome* 
and,  4.  To  instil  into  the  minds  of  youth  the  sublime 
principles  of  morality  to  be  found  in  their  poets. 

Having  these  objects  clearly  presented  to  the  mind's 
eye,  it  remains  to  investigate  the  means  employed  to 
attain  them,  and  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  due 
proportion  between  tlie  means  and  the  end,  and  whether 
the  end,  in  all  its  amplifications,  is  worthy  of  the  means 
employed  for  its  attainment.  To  simplify  the  subject, 
I  shall,  for  the  present,  confine  myself  to  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. The  reasoning  will  apply,  with  at  least  equal 
force,  lo  the  Greek.  Let  it  be  observed  that  i  chiefly 
refer  to  the  cases  of  young  men  intended  for  active  busi- 
ness, to  which  they  are  generally  devoted,  from  the  age 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  The  reasoning  is,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, inapplicable  to  those  destined  for  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. 

Lads  usually  commence  learning  the  Latin  at  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  years  of  age.  But  to  afford  the  friends  of 
the  system  the  fairest  chance  in  the  argument,  I  will 
date  from  nine — and  suppose  them  to  enter  college  at 
fourteen.  The  chief  portion  of  the  valuable  period  be* 
tween  those  ages,  is  spent  in  the  dry,  irksome,  and  re- 
volting task  of  learning  the  grammar;  and  if  transla- 
tions of  the  authors  studied,  be  excluded,  as  is  the  case 
in  many  schools,  they  are  engaged  for  tedious  hours  in 
hunting  in  dictionaries  for  the  meaning  of  the  words  in 
the  books  they  are  studying,  and,  when  they  find,  as 
they  frequently  do,  ten  or  a  dozen  meanings  to  one 
word,  in  deciding  on  the  most  appropriate  one  for  their 
purpose.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  irksome  or 
vexatious  employment,  especially  for  the  lively,  jocund, 
and  merry-hearted  lads  on  whom  this  penance  is  im- 
posed. 

When  the  term  of  probation  at  school  is  completed, 
the  lads  are  transferred  to  a  larger  scene  of  action — a 
college — where  they  arc  destined  to  remain  four  or  five 
years  more,  of  which  term  probably  a  third  part  is  con- 
sumed in  the  study  of  the  two  languages  in  question ; 
thus  making  on  a  fair  computation,  four  or  five  years 
employed  in  learning  languages  of  which  little  use  is 
made  in  after  life. 

To  facilitate  the  judgment  on  this  system,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  assume  as  postulates, 

1.  That  the  advantages  of  the  acquirement  of  a  for- 
eign language  may  be  considered  under  three  points  of 
view — the  capacity  of  correctly  reading^-of  writing— or 
of  speaking  it 

2.  That  not  one,  in  one  thousand  of  our  citizens,  ever 
has  occasion  to  write  or  speak  Latin. 

3. 'That  not  above  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  who 
learn  Latin  in  this  country,  is  capable,  were  it  neces- 
sary, of  correctly  writing  or  conversing  in  that  language. 

4.  That  lads  of  moderate  capacity  and  no  very  extra- 


ordinary application,  frequently  acquire  the  French  \ut- 
guage  in  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  so  as  to  be  able 
not  merely  to  read  it  understandingly,  but  to  conpre- 
hend  it  when  spoken,  and  to  make  theoiselves  tolerably 
well  understood  in  conversation. 

5.  That  sometimes  in  addition  they  acquire  the  Span- 
ish within  that  period. 

6.  That  the  Latin  language  is  not  more  diflkuU  tbao 
the  FVench — indeed  I  believe  not  ao  difficolL  On  this 
point  I  shall  rely  on  the  opinion  given,  and  the  isct 
stated,  by  Locke,  to  be  oflTered  in  the  sequel 

7.  That  the  French  being  attainable  in  twelve  or  eigh- 
teen months,  and  the  Latin  not  being  more  diflkalt,  it 
follows  that  it  is  an  error  to  consume  three,  four,  five, 
or  six  years  in  the  attainment  of  the  latter. 

8.  That  in  the  common  intereourae  of  life,  which 
"comes  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men,"  the 
French  is  more  useful  than  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Arabic 

9.  That  except  to  the  members  of  the  learned  pedes- 
sions,  and  men  of  leisure  and  curiosity,  the  learned  Isa- 
guages,  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  are  of  no  use  whauver 
beyond  the  ability  to  understand  authon^  and  quota- 
tions from  them,  in  those  languages. 

10.  That,  therefore,  for  lads  intended  for  trades  or 
business,  all  the  time  bestowed  on  learning  Latin,  be- 
yond the  capacity  to  read  and  understand  it,  is  literally 
thrown  away. 

Some  of  these  assumptions  may  be  questioned,  and, 
perhaps,  are  questionable,  without  materially  affecting 
the  proposed  plan. '  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  I  shall 
fortify  myself  with  such  an  array  of  authorities,  as,  if 
it  do  not  convince  the  reader  of  the  soundness  of  the 
doctrines  here  advocated,  will  shield  me  from  the  charge 
of  empiricism  for  advancing  thenu 

**How  many  years  of  Itfe  are  gpeni  in  Uammg  Latm  f 
How  much  lobar,  pain  and  imprioonment,  are  eaufaovrf  if 
the  boy?  Hou>  muck  anxious  drudgery  hytkemmsUrlHrn 
wach  disgust  of  liierature  is  engendered  ?  How  many 
habits  are  formed  of  reluctance  to  regular  employment? 
In  short,  how  much  misery  has  been  produced,  is  bdof 
produced,  and  will  continue  to  be  produced,  in  teaching 
the  Latin  language  7  This  appears  to  us  to  be  a  very 
important  question,  and  will,  we  think,  appear  so  to  our 
readers,  after  a  little  considemtion. 

"  We  sometimes  figure  to  ouraelves  an  inhabitant  of 
another  world  coming  among  us,  and  examining  with 
an  unprejudiced  eye  the  value  of  our  pursoita.  If  this 
idle  speculation  could  be  realized,  who^  we  sfaookl  be 
glad  to  know,  would  be  Cluixotic  enough  to  anderiake 
a  defence  of  the  usual  course  of  instruction  in  Latin? 
Nobody,  certainly.  For,  in  the  first  place,  not  two  hoft 
out  of  three  who  follow  it,  ever  become  able  Is  nadesm 
the  easier  elassie  authors  wiikfbtenqf.  Of  these,  peihapi 
one  half^  from  the  painful  associations  whidi  they  have 
attached  to  Latin  books,  never  open  one  aAer  they  leave 
schooL  If  we  add  to  the  account,  as  Rousseau  woaM, 
the  numbers  who  die  during  the  schoolboy  age,  we  shall 
find  the  list  of  those  who  use  the  knowledge,  gained 
with  so  much  pain  to  master  and  scholar,  dwindle  into 
a  very  small  one." — Essay  on  Pub^  EducaHtn,  p,  11 
London,  1888. 

*'  I  object  to  the  practice  of  sending*,  almost  Indiscitmi- 
nately,  every  male  child,  whose  parents  are  above  the 
laboring  class  of  the  people,  to  undergo  the  painful 
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drudgery  of  cominUUDg  to  memory  the  rules  of  a  Latin 
Grammar,  and  io  Moerifieefaur  of  the  ytars  ofkia  exutenee 
to  m  fursmi  which  i$  vUh/uUely  to  be  o/no  iertUe  to  Aim." 
— JbusePt  View  qf  the  Scotch  Syttem  qf  Edueotimtf  p, 
8a. 

*'  Does  it  saTor  of  our  characteristic  sagacity  to  send 
ahnost  erery  boy  of  a  certain  age,  to  a  grammar  school, 
to  learn  the  elements  of  Latin,  and  afterwards  to  enter 
htm  to  business,  with  no  other  qualifications  for  it  than 
those  which  he  may  have  derived  from  a  partial  and 
ill-directed  attention  to  writing  and  accounts?" — Idem, 
f,  79. 

*'Many  children  are  whipped  into  Latin,  and  made 
to  spend  many  of  their  precious  hours  uneasily  on  it, 
who,  after  they  are  once  gone  from  school,  are  never 
to  hare  more  to  do  with  it  as  long  as  they  live.  Can 
there  be  any  thing  more  ridiculous,  th'in  that  a  father 
should  waste  his  own  money,  and  his  son's  time,  in 
setting  him  to  learo  the  Roman  language,  when  at  the 
same  time  he  designs  him  for  a  trade,  wherein  he,  hav- 
ing no  use  of  Latin,  fails  not  to  forget  that  little  which 
he  brought  from  school,  and  wbicli  it  is  ten  to  one  he 
abhors,  from  the  ill  usage  it  procured  him  ?  Could  it 
be  believed,  unless  we  bad  every  where  amongst  us  ex- 
amples of  it,  that  a  child  should  be  forced  to  learn  the 
rodimenis  of  a  language,  which  he  is  never  to  use  in 
the  ooorso  of  life  that  he  is  designed  for,  and  neglect  all 
the  while,"  &c— Lodke  on  Education,  p.  289. 

'*  The  themes  are  written  in  Latin,  a  language  foreign 
to  their  country,  and  long  since  dead  every  where — a 
language  which  your  son,  'tis  a  thousand  to  one,  shall 
nerer  have  occasion  to  make  a  speech  in,  as  long  as  he 
Utcs,  after  he  comes  to  be  a  man — a  language,  wherein 
the  manner  of  expressing  one's  self  is  so  far  different 
from  ours,  that  to  be  perfect  in  that  would  very  little 
improve  the  purity  and  facility  of  his  English  style." — 
M«,f.308. 

"A  yoaog  Eln^lishman  goes  to  school  at  six  or  seven 
years  ok! ;  and  remains  in  a  course  of  education  till 
twenty-three  or  twenty  four  years  of  age.  In  all  this 
time  ki$  tote  and  exclusive  occupation  is  learning  Latin  and 
Grttk;  he  has  scarcely  a  notion  that  there  is  any  other 
kind  of  excellence,  unless  he  goes  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  then  cUusical  studies  occupy  him  tdfout 
ten  yean,  and  divide  him  with  mathematics  for  four  or 
five  more.*' — Edinburgh  Renew,  VoL  XV,  p.  45. 

In  a  letter  prefixed  to  the  Port  Royal  Latin  Gram- 
nar,  is  the  following  complai nL  "  The  grammar  wh ich 
is  in  use  in  all  our  schools,  has  been,  it  is  true,  compiled 
by  a  learned  roan — but  is  so  prolix,  that  boys  can  scarcely 
(an  U  mfiur  years." 

The  friends  of  classical  learning  in  Great  Britain  as- 
sume, that  the  illustrious  men  whose  education  has  been 
completed  at  either  of  the  universities,  and  who  reflect 
honor  on  the  nation,  have  owed  their  celebrity  and  the 
development  of  their  talents  to  those  great  establish- 
ments. The  Edinburgh  Review  repudiates  this  idea  as 
destitute  of  truth. 

*'It  is  in  vain  to  say  we  have  produced  great  men 
ander  this  system. .  We  have  produced  great  men  under 
all  systems.  Every  EngUshman  must  pass  half  his  1\fe  in 
teaming  LaOn  and  Oruk — and  dassical  Uaming  is  sup' 
poeed  to  have  produced  the  talents,  which  it  has  not 
SEEM  ABLE  TO  BXTiNCUisH." — Edinburgh  Review^  «Vo. 

X2UX,  p.  sa 


Having  offered  some  of  the  arguments  against  the 
prevailing  system  of  classical  education,  it  is  but  fair 
to  exhibit  some  of  those  of  its  advocates. 

"  I  believe  I  may  say,  though  not  without  danger  of 
offending  the  conductors  of  English  academies,  that  no 
man  who  does  not  underUand  Latin,  can  understand  Eng- 
lish /" — Knox  on  Education,  p.  82. 

"Latin  themes,  Latin  declamations  and  Latin  lectures 
are  constantly  required  of  academical  students." — Idem, 
p.  78. 

"  Another  argument  in  favor  of  the  Latin  exercises 
in  our  seminaries,  is,  tliat  it  has  a  natund  ttndetiey  to  im- 
prove the  student  in  English  composition.^ — Idem,  p.  79. 

''To  write  Latin  in  youth  is  an  excellent  preparation 
for  that  vernacular  composition  which  some  of  the  pro- 
fessions require." — Idem,  p.  79. 

"As  soon  as  the  grammar  is  perfectly  learned  by 
heart,  [perfectly  learned  by  heart !  !\  I  advise  that  the 
practice  of  our  ancient  schools  should  be  universally 
adopted — and  that  passages  of  the  best  classics,  con- 
strued as  a  lesson  in  the  day,  should  be  given  as  a  task 
to  be  learned  memoriter  at  nighL" — Idem,  p.  101. 

"  I  recommend  that  the  scholar's  week  shall  be  thus 
employed :  Monday  evening,  in  Latin  themes ;  Tues- 
day evening,  in  Latin  verse ;  Wednesday  evening,  in 
English  or  Latin  letters ;  Thursday  evening,  in  English 
verse ;  Friday  evening,  in  Latin  verse,  or  in  translating 
English  into  Latin  ;  and  the  interval,  from  Saturday  to 
Monday,  in  a  Latin  or  an  English  theme." — Idem,  p.  59. 

This  is  the  "  ton^ours  perdrix,  toujours  perdrix"  of  the 
king  of  France. 

"The  exercise  of  mind,  and  the  strength  of  mind 
acquired  in  consequence  of  that  exercise,  are  some  of 
the  most  valuable  effects  of  a  strict,  a  long,  and  a  labo- 
rious study  of  the  grammar,  at  the  puerile  age." — Idem^ 
p.  46. 

"  Exercises  in  Latin  verse,  and  in  Latin  prose^'  are 
usual  in  our  best  scools,  and  at  the  university.  They 
are  attended  with  very  desirable  effects,  and  pave  the 
way  for  improvement  in  every  kind  of  vernacular  com- 
position."— Idem,  p.  99. 

"A  boy  will  be  able  to  repeat  his  Latin  grammar  over 
two  or  three  years  before  his  understanding  is  open 
enough  to  let  him  into  the  reason  of  the  rules ;  and 
when  this  is  done,  sooner  or  later  it  ceases  to  be  jargon, 
so  that  all  this  clamor  is  wrong-founded — and  there- 
fore I  am  for  the  old  way  in  schools,  since  children  irtU 
be  supplied  with  a  stock  of  words,  at  least,  when  they  come 
to  know  how  to  use  them." — FeUon. 

Muretus,  a  name  of  considerable  celebrity  in  his  day, 
goes  far  beyond  all  tlie  other  advocates  of  classical  educa- 
tion. He  appears  to  believe  that  every  thing  good  or 
great,  in  art  or  soience,  depends  on  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek.  It  is  observable  that  Vicesimus 
Knox  quotes  him  as  one  of  his  authorities. 

"In  the  first  place  I  would  inform  the  gentlemen  who 
have  conceived  a  dislike  to  Greek,  that  all  elegant  learn- 
ing, all  knowledge  worthy  the  pursuit  of  a  liberal  man, 
in  a  word,  whatever  there  is  of  the  politer  parts  of  literature 
is  contained  in  no  other  books  than  those  of  the  Greeks ! !  /" — 
Muretus,  quoted  by  Knox,  p.  109. 

"  I  may  venture  to  predict,  that  if  our  countrymen 
should  go  on  a  little  longer  in  the  neglect  of  the  Greek, 
ineviUMe  destruction  awmls  all  valuable  arts  i^-^Idem, 
p.  140. 
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The  syAem  of  daasical  education  at  present  in  use, 
has  by  no  means  improTed  with  the  general  improTe- 
ment  of  society.  Classical  studies  occupy  neariy  as 
much  of  the  invaluable  time  of  a  student,  as  they  did 
two  hundred  yean  ago,  when  the  Latin  language  was, 
if  not  the  sole,  at  least  the  chief  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  literati  throughout  Christendom.  At 
that  period,  it  was  nearly  as  necessary  to  study  that 
language  as  it  is  now  to  study  the  vernacular  tongue. 

Again.  Within  that  period,  knowledge,  of  various 
kinds,  has  greatly  expanded.  Branches  are  now  culti- 
vated extensively  that  were  only  superficially  attended 
to  at  that  period.  Political  economy  and  politics  are 
among  these,  as  are  chemistry,  botany,  and  mineralogy. 
Geology  may  be  almost  said  to  be  a  new  science  alto* 
gether,  as  all  that  was  then  known  of  it,  compared  with 
its  present  state,  is-only  as  the  Hill  of  Howth  to  Mount 
Caucasus.  While  such  an  extension  of  human  knowl- 
edge has  taken  place,  requiring  long  periods  uf  devo- 
tion to  new  studies,  ought  not  such  portions  of  the  old 
system  as  require,  and  will  admit  of,  pruning,  to  expe- 
rience a  salutary  curtailment  7 

I  proceed  to  show  how  two  of  the  great  advantages 
of  a  classical  education,  stated  in  the  fifth  paragraph  of 
this  essay,  (Na  3.  and  4.)  may  be  secured  by  this  sys- 
tem to  at  least  as  great  an  extent  as  by  the  prevailing 
one;  that  is,  No.  3,  the  familiarity  with  the  illustri- 
ous examples  of  patriotism,  public  spirit,  magnanimity, 
bravery,  generosity,  and  other  virtues,  to  be  found  scat- 
tered through  the  Qrecian  and  Roman  histories — the 
effect  of  which,  on  the  youthful  mind,  has  always  proved 
eminently  beneficial,  and  led  to  some  of  the  most  noble 
efforts  of  the  elite  of  mankind ;  and  No.  4,  the  impress- 
ing on  the  minds  of  the  students  the  sublime  moral  les- 
sons to  be  found  in  their  poets. 

If  the  question  at  issue  were,  whether  we  were  to 
give  up  those  advantages,  or  to  give  up  the  present  sys- 
tem of  classical  education,  the  decision  might  be  attended 
with  some  difificulty.  But,  fortunately,  that  is  not  the 
alternative.  The  system  need  not  be  absolutely  aban- 
doned in  order  to  remove  the  solid  objections  to  it,  and 
to  secure  all  its  advantages.  It  only  requires  t6  be  mo- 
dified and  rendered  more  conformable  with  the  present 
state  of  society,  the  extension  of  human  knowledge, 
and  the  wants  of  the  students.  It  is  merely  proposed 
to  circumscribe  that  study  to  the  all-important  capacity 
to  read  those  languages  with  facility  and  correctness — 
in  a  word,  to  prune  off,  as  worthless  for  the  present  pur- 
poses of  society,  those  portions  of  the  study  which  ap- 
pear to  demand  a  capacity  to  speak  and  write  them — 
a  capacity  which  is  never  required,  and  never  employed, 
by  above  one  man  in  five  thousand  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  British  dominions  and  of  this  country.  The  case 
is  different  with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe.    "  But  that  is  none  of  our  concern.** 

The  major  part,  perhaps  I  might  say  nearly  the 
whole,  of  the  heroic  deeds,  which  shed  such  a  glorious 
lustre  on  the  Grecian  and  Roman  histories,  are  most 
judiciously  collected  in  the  "  SdeettB  e  profanis,^  one  of 
the  best  books  ever  produced  by  human  industry,  com- 
piled with  nice  tact  and  discrimation.  They  are  ac- 
companied by  applications  and  moral  reflections  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  young.  I  think  I  risque  but  little  in  stating  an 
opinion,  that  thus  concentrated  and  enforced,  they  are 


likely  to  produce  more  powerful  and  lasting  effects  than 
when  scattered  through  the  original  histories,  where  a 
large  portion  of  them  never  meets  the  eye  of  a  stodeoL 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this  admirable  book, 
calculated  as  it  is  to  produce  the  most  salutary  cooa^ 
quences  on  society,  has  through  the  prurient  desire  of  no* 
velty,  been  injudiciously  excluded  from  many  aekooh, 
and  has  given  way  to  substitutes  incomparably  inferior. 

The  fourth  advantage  is  impressing  on  the  minds  of 
youth  the  splendid  moral  maxims  to  be  found  in  the 
Latin  poets.  No  man  can  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the 
excellence  of  those  effusions  than  1  have.  But  thoo^ 
I  believe  their  intrinsic  value  cannot  easily  be  oremted, 
yet,  I  am  penuaded,  their  amount  is.  Horace  has  more 
of  those  than  any  other  Latin  author — ^yet  in  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  the  ethics  of  this  poet  and  otheis,  it 
appeara  that  he  has  only  three  hundred  and  aevenieea 
lines  of  that  character,  a  great  part  of  which,  and  of 
those  of  other  Latin  poets,  are  introduced  into  theLaun 
primer  to  illustrate  the  rules  of  the  grammar. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  system,  and 
by  no  means  an  inconsiderable  one,  assuming  that  to 
read  the  Latin  language  may  be  acquired  in  twelve  or 
eighteen  months,  would  be,  that  the  door  of  that  laiw 
guage  might  be  advantageously  opened  to  nesityall 
the  lads  in  our  public  schools,  possessed  of  talent  and 
application,  and  without  interfering  with  their  other 
studies.  Thus,  instead  of  circumscribing  the  acqabitioo 
of  that  language,  it  would  be  immensely  extended— and 
being  learned  when  the  memory  was  strong,  would 
greatly  facilitate  at  a  future  day  the  acquisition  of  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  which  have  borrowed  ao 
largely  from  the  Latin. 

Young  men  intended  for  the  learned  professions,  aAer 
acquiring  the  Latin  on  this  plan,  would  find  the  study 
of  the  grammar  incomparably  easier  than  on  the  exist- 
ing system,  and  probably  make  more  progress  in  it,  in 
one  year,  when  its  extreme  irksomencss  would  be  done 
away,  than  on  the  present  system  in  two  or  three. 

It  now  remains  to  state  what  substitute  is  proposed 
for,  or  rather  what  modification  of,  the  system  at  pre- 
sent universally  prevalenL 

Of  the  grammar,  to  which  ao  much  time  and  mental 
labor  are  now  devoted,  nearly  all  that  b  neeesarj  to 
be  studied  on  the  proposed  plan,  is  the  declensions  of 
nouns  and  conjugations  of  verbs,  which  can  be  eom- 
mitted  to  memory  in  a  week  or  two.  And  the  study  of 
Clarke*s  Cordery,  iEaop's  Fables,  and  EIrasmua,  with 
literal  translations,  and  afterwards  Clarice^s  Justin  and 
Mair's  Caesar  should  proceed  regularly.  When  these 
works,  or  such  parts  of  each  as  may  be  judged  neces- 
sary, are  carefully  studied,  the  student  will  have  ac- 
quired a  sufilicient  supply  of  words  to  enable  him,  with 
slight  occasional  aid  from  a  dictionary,  to  read  unde^ 
stand ingly  the  higher  authors.  The  very  day  on  whidi 
a  lad  commences  with  the  declensions  and  conjogatioo^ 
Cordery  may  be  put  into  his  hands,  which  will  be  a 
relief  from  the  task  of  conunitting  them  to  memory. 

There  is  an  objection  zealously  enforced  by  men  cf 
great  weight,  against  the  use  of  translations,  that  they 
encourage  idleness  and  indolence  in  the  student,  by  the 
facility  they  afford,  of  attaining  his  task ;  whereas  they 
say  that  explanations  sought  in  a  Dictionary,  make  sa 
indelible  impression  on  the  mind. 

This  objection  waa  ftilly  obviated  a  century  since,  by 
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John  Clarke,  who  translated  a  number  of  the  lower 
Latin  school  books.  He  advises,  when  a  translation  is 
allowed,  to  double  the  number  of  lines  tiiat  is  regarded 
as  a  task  without  a  translation.  His  reasoning  on  the 
subject  is  irrefutable — and  further,  that  the  student  be 
obliged,  4K>t  merely  to  translate  the  Latin  into  English, 
but  the  latter  into  the  former,  and,  if  necessary,  twice 
orer.  This  will  as  effectually  fix  the  meaning  in  his 
mind  as  if  he  had  spent  his  precious  time  in  poring  over 
a  Dictionary. 

On  the  subject  of  the  extreme  facility  of  learning 
Latin,  the  testimony  of  Locke  is  conclusive. 

**  Whatever  stir  there  is  made  about  Latin,  as  the 
great  and  difficult  business,  his  mother  may  teach  it  him 
herself  if  she  will  but  spend  two  or  three  hours  in  a 
day  with  him,  and  make  him  read  the  Evangelists  in 
Latin  to  her:  for  she  need  but  buy  a  Latin  Testament, 
and  having  got  somebody  to  mark  the  last  syllable  but 
one,  where  it  is  long,  in  words  above  two  syllables 
(which  is  enough  to  regulate  her  pronunciation  and  ac- 
centing the  words)  read  daily  in  the  Gospels,  and  then 
let  her  avoid  understanding  them  in  Latin  if  she  can. 
And  when  she  understands  the  Evangelists  in  Latin, 
let  her,  in  the  same  manner,  read  .£sop's  Fables,  and 
so  proceed  on  to  Eotropius,  Justin,  and  other  such 
books.  /  do  nol  mention  tkiSf  as  an  imagination  of  what 
^•^  I  /anew  may  do,  btU  as  of  a  thing  I  kace  known  done,  and 
uUj^im  tongue  with  ease  got  in  thi$  way," — Locke^  p.  319. 

Philadelphia,  August,  1836. 

P.  S.  May  I  not  assume  that  the  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  acquired  by  lads  in  Grammar  schools,  before 
they  go  to  college,  is*  superficial  and  of  little  use  in  after 
life  ?  If  this  be  granted,  as  I  presume  it  will,  it  follows 
as  the  whole  number  of  students  in  all  the  colleges  in 
the  United  States  is  only  about  five  thousand  ,*  that 
the  time  devoted  to  those  languages,  by  all  the  other 
BcholarSy  who  never  enter  a  college,  might  be  much 
better  employed. 


FOURTH   LECTURE 

or  the  Course  on  the  Obetaclea  and  Hindrances  to  Education, 
arising  from  the  peculiar  faults  of  Parents,  Teachers  and 
Scholars.*  and  that  portion  of  the  Public  immediately  concern- 
ed in  directing  and  controlling  our  Literary  Institutions. 

BT  JAMES  M.  OARNETT. 

The  Faults  of  Scholars, 

On  the  present  occasion,  I  shall  attempt  to  expose 
the  obstacles  to  all  correct  education,  arising  from  tlie 
peculiar  faults  of  youth,  during  the  period  of  their 
pupilage. 

In  all  schools  having  a  sufficient  number  of  scholars 
to  embrace  much  variety  of  character,  the  pupils  may 
be  divided  into  four  distinct  classes  or  castes,  which 
may  be  thus  described.  The  first,  not  content  with 
^  doing  merely  what  is  required  of  them,  in  a  manner 
barely  sufficient  to  avoid  a  viohition  of  the  rules  estab- 
lished for  their  government,  exert  every  faculty,  at  all 
tiroes,  to  do  their  best.  They  love  knowledge  and 
virtue  for  their  own  sakes-~not  from  merely  selfish 
eonsiderations ;  and  their  earnest  desire  to  obtain  them 
for  the  sake  also  of  their  fellow  creatures,  gives  addi- 

*  See  Ainerican  Almanack  for  1896,  p.  11. 


tional  power  and  efficacy  to  their  eflforts.  Their  con- 
stant study  is,  to  please  all  with  whom  they  are  con- 
nected or  concerned :  they  sedulously  cultivate  every 
source  of  morel  and  intellectual  improvement,  and  thoy 
ardently  desire  to  secure  their  own  happiness  by  pro- 
moting that  of  other  people.  In  a  word,  they  constitute 
spectacles  in  the  moral  world,  as  refreshing  and  delight- 
ful to  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  as  those  enchanting  spots 
of  the  physical  world,  found  only  in  the  great  desarts 
of  Africa,  are  to  the  eyes  of  the  exhausted  traveller 
perishing  with  intolerable  heat,  thirat  and  hunger. 
They  console  us  for  much  of  the  evil  which  we  antici- 
pate, in  beholding  the  many  thousands  of  the  rising 
generation  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  all  its  conse- 
quent vices :  they  encourage  our  efforts  to  labor  in  the 
noble  cause  of  education,  while  they  cheer  our  hearts 
and  animate  our  hopes  in  pursuing  that  course  which 
we  believe  to  be  the  only  available  one  for  permanently 
promoting  human  happiness.  The  pride  and  joy  of 
their  parents'  hearts — the  highly  prized  objects  of  warm- 
est affection  among  all  their  other  relatives,  and  of 
esteem  and  regard  to  every  one  who  knows  them— 
they  constitute,  in  fact,  our  country's  only  sure  relianae 
for  the  preservation  of  its  honor — the  promotion  of  its 
welfare — the  security  of  its  happiness.  How  supremely 
important  then,  is  it  to  increase  their  number !  But  my 
present  object  being  rather  to  expose  faults,  than  to 
eulogize  good  qualities,  I  shall  say  no  more  of  this  firet 
class,  than  to  wish  them,  from  my  inmost  soul,  every 
blessing  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  present  life,  and  all  the 
felicity  of  the  life  to  come. 

The  second  class  consists  of  those  who  always  keep 
within  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  leaving  its  spirit  for 
other  people  to  regard,  who  may  have  any  such  fancy. 
To  go  a  single  hair's  breadth  beyond  the  exact  words 
of  whatever  requisition  may  be  made  of  them,  would 
be  deemed,  not  only  a  great  waste  of  time,  but  a  griev- 
ous breach  of  duty  to  themselves.  They  acknowledge 
the  authority  under  which  they  are  placed,  and  will  do 
nothing  which  can  fairly  be  ascribed  to  a  spirit  of  in- 
subordination. But  the  performance  of  what  might  be 
called  extra  duty,  however  beneficial  to  themselves, 
they  would  consider  a  very  unwise  thing,  if  not  the 
extremity  of  folly.  All,  over  and  above  the  most  scanty 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  their  teachers;  every 
thing  more  than  is  barely  necessary  to  save  appear- 
ances, would  be  shunned  with  infinitely  more  care, 
than  they  are  capable  of  exerting  in  any  voluntary  act 
of  real  praise-worthy  conducL  Whatever  they  do,  is 
done — because  it  is  required  fry  their  laws — not  because 
they  desire  to  do  it  on  account  of  its  being  right  in  itp 
self,  or  for  the  pleasure  it  might  give  their  instructors, «« 
who  aro  no  more  the  objects  of  their  regard,  than  would 
be  so  many  men  or  women  in  the  moon.  The  scholara 
of  this  class  all  die,  as  they  have  lived—by  none  res- 
pected— by  none  beloved :  no  regret  will  be  felt  for  their 
loss,  and  a  few  days  will  suffice  to  extinguish  the  re- 
membrance of  them  forever  in  every  bosom  but  that  of 
their  unfortunate  parents.  Like  horses  in  a  bark-mill, 
they  will  have  travelled  their  appointed  time,  and  will 
have  performed  with  equal  exactness  their  regular,  daily 
task ;  but  beyond  this  the  record  of  their  lives  will  be 
as  entirely  blank,  as  if  they  had  always  continued  to 
form  component  parts  of  their  elemental  and  kindred 
I  dust.    If  the  whole  mass  of  mankind  had  always  con- 
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sistcd  of  such  people,  the  world  would  have  remained 
to  this  hour  as  stationary  and  immovable,  in  regard  to 
improvement  of  all  imaginable  kinds,  as  the  central 
point  of  the  universe. 

The  third  class,  although  distinguished  by  general 
habits  of  insubordination,  utter  idleness  and  frivolity, 
are  subject  to  occasional  spasms  of  good  inlention.  By 
fits  and  starts  they  will  make  a  great  show  of  exerting 
themselves.  But  these  convulsive  movements  soon 
cease ;  and  being  unnatural,  unsustained  by  any  fixed 
principle  of  rectitude,  produce  only  something  of  no 
real  use,  and  are  succeeded  by  increased  incapacity  for 
performing  even  that  iometkingf  which  they  had  vainly 
persuaded  themselves  might  procure  for  them  the  praise 
of  well  directed — well  sustained  effort. 

The  fourth  and  last  class  are  entirely  destitute  of 
every  thing— even  approadiing  towards  what  is  called 
laudable  ambition.  Altogether  reckless  in  regard  to 
the  consequences  of  their  conduct,  they  are  deaf  to 
advice — hardened  against  reproof — ^utterly  averse  to  all 
learning — cursed  with  an  ever  restless  propensity  to 
mischief,  and  incapable  of  taking  pleasure  in  any  thing 
but  tb€  doing  of  what  they  are  forbid  to  do.  Their 
Condition  resembles  in  one  striking  particular,  that  of 
persons  infected  with  some  dangerous  disease — being 
objects  of  careful  avoidance  to  all  who  feci  at  liberty  to 
keep  out  of  their  way — objects  whose  cure  is  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  tiling  but  the  special  mercy  of  God. 

Although  all  the  classes  might  deserve  to  be  ranked 
with  the  first,  if  they  would  only  strive  *'  in  spirit  and 
in  trutl)*'  to  gain  a  station  so  truly  noble  and  glorious, 
yet  those  who  really  belong  to  it,  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  (if  I  may  borrow  the  language  of  a  Latin 
poet  in  an  English  dress,)  "scarcely  as  numerous  as 
the  gates  of  Thebes,  or  the  mouths  of  the  fertile  Nile.** 
Among  the  remaining  classes,  the  third  is  beyond  com- 
parison the  largest ;  and  the  reason  seems  to  be,  that 
their  occasional  efforts  to  do  right,  being  strong  in  pro- 
portion to  their  spasmodic  and  evanescent  character, 
have  the  effect,  for  the  time,  of  completely  deceiving 
the  actors  themselves,  as  well  as  many  of  their  friends, 
into  a  belief  that  what  appears  to  be  so  vividly  felt, 
must  be  the  result  of  motives,  at  once  highly  laudable 
and  permanent ;  although,  in  fact,  it  is  nothing  better 
than  the  fruitless  whim  or  impulse  of  the  moment  But 
persons  of  much  experience  in  life  always  distrust  these 
very  fitful  people,  and  never  calculate  upon  their  exei^ 
tions  producing  much  good,  simply  because  they  exceed 
the  common  and  natural  measure  of  effort  used  by  those 
who  earnestly  intend  to  do  their  duty  loett,  and  to  do  it 

Having  done  with  the  classification  of  scholars,  let 
me  now  proceed  with  the  exposure  of  their  prevalent 
faults.  By  far  the  most  common,  and  probably  mdtlt 
pernicious  in  the  end,  is  aversion  to  learning.  This 
continually  prompts  them  to  act  in  regard  to  their 
school — wheresoever  that  may  be — as  if  the  word  still 
retained  the  meaning  of  its  primitive  Latin — schola,  a 
loUering  place,  from  the  Greek  skole — Uiture,  If  we 
trace  tliis  aversion  to  its  origin,  we  shall  find  that  in 
almost  every  case,  it  is  attributable  chiefly  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  '*to  learn  their  book"  (according  to  the 
common  phrase,)  has  been  generally  inflicted  on  them 
as  a  punishment,  instead  of  being  invariably  recom- 
mended with  suitable  earnestness  and  seal,  as  a  plea> 


purpose  to  a     r 
oks  of  cver^^ 


surable  occupation.  Hundreds  of  times  have  I  besrd 
a  sharp,  angry,  parental  reprimand  for  miscoodact, 
wound  up  by  some  such  order  as  tlie  following :  "  ai 
down  instantly  to  your  book,  you  good  for  nodiing 
thing,  and  don't  let  me  see  you  stir  from  your  seat  fiar 
the  rest  of  the  day,  or  you  shall  be  well  whipt,  as  sore 
as  you  live.  Not  many  days  more  shall  pass  over  yssr 
head,  before  I  pack  you  off  to  school."  When,  to  this 
hopeful  discipline  are  added  the  real  difiiculties  of  learn- 
ing many  things  of  which  they  were  before  ignorant, 
and  which  they  are  often  required  to  learn,  without 
either  aid  or  cncooragement  from  the  teacher,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  scholars  shoukl  so  frequently  be  found, 
not  only  destitute  of  all  inclination  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge, but  hating  every  object  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  attempu  At  the  head  of  these  stand  the  teach> 
ers  themselves,  and  Ytry  naturally,  if  not  descrvedlj 
too,  especially  when  lA<y  alto  proceed  upon  the  plan  of 
prescribing  study  as  a  punishment,  and  tasks  in  their 
books  as  the  penalties  to  be  paid  by  their  scholais,  for 
misconduct  of  almost  every  kind.  Hence,  all  school 
exercises  are  taken  rather  as  physic  than  food,  and  the 
unfortunate  young  patients  of  such  mental  doctors,  in- 
stead of  being  led  to  think  with  the  admirable  Milton, 
tliat  "a  good  book  is  tlie  precious  life*bltx)d  of  a  master 
spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  for  a  purpose  to  a 
life  beyond  life,"  they  learn  to  loathe  books 
kind  with  unconquerable  aversion  and  di 
there  is  still  another  cause  for  the  hatred  of  mismanaged 
children  to  school,  which  is  very  different  from  the  Isst, 
as  it  may  be  said  to  arise  rather  from  the  merit,  than 
the  demerit  of  the  teachers.  For  example,  many  young 
persons  dislike  school  for  the  same  reason  that  many 
of  the  parents  who  have  spoiled  them  dislike  church^ 
because  they  are  there  forced  to  behold  d  piaure  of 
themselves  so  unlike  the  one  which  their  pwn  self-love^ 
the  overweening  partiality  of  their  parents,  or  the  flat* 
tcry  of  othera  has  drawn  for  them,  that  tliey  cannot 
bear  the  sight.  The  veil  of  self-delusion  is  there  mo^ 
painfully  torn  from  their  eyes — their  foibles,  faults  and 
vices,  are  made  to  appear  in  their  own  native  deformiiy; 
and  all  their  pride  and  vanity  must  be  prostrated  at 
tlie  shrine  of  truth,  before  any  thing  like  reforroatioD 
can  be  eflieeted.  Such  clearing  of  the  mental  visios— 
such  purification  of  the  heart  muat  be  made  in  regard 
to  all  spoiled  children,  and  it  requires  all  the  skill  and 
all  the  prudence  of  the  wisest,  most  experienced  teach- 
ers, to  make  it  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  defeat  their 
own  objecL  This  process,  however  managed,  is  too 
humiliating  to  be  easily  borne,  especially  by  those  who 
have  never  been  taught  the  indispensable  duties  of  sel^ 
examination  and  self-control;  and  it  is  one  great  caose, 
in  addition  to  the  first  mentioned,  of  the  repugnance  so 
often  manifested  by  children  to  scholastic  institutioas 
of  every  grade  and  character.  The  worst  of  it  too,  is, 
that  this  repugnance  will  always  be  found  greatest 
among  those  who  most  need  the  instruction  to  be  de- 
rived from  them.  a 
Another  great  fault  of  scholara  is,  that  they  genersDy^ 
look  upon  their  teachers  as  far  inferior  to  their  parents 
in  every  way  whatever.  Of  course  they  treat  them 
with  less  respect,  less  deference,  less  obedience,  and 
consequently  listen,  (if  they  do  at  all)  with  veiy  inade- 
quate regard  either  to  their  commands  or  petsuasions. 
It  matters  not  a  straw  whether  their  iostnieters  deserve 
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this  disregaid  or  not ;  the  effect  on  the  scholar's  mind  is 
nearly  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  insubordination,  not 
unfrequenily  accompanied  by  iil-concealed  contempt,  is 
the  sure  consequence. 

Another  &ttlt  of  almost  universal  preTalence  among 
wrong-doers  at  school,  is  the  constant  and  laborious 
effort  to  put  their  teachers  in  the  wrong,  instead  of  labor- 
ing to  preserve  themselves  in  the  riglUf  and  to  exult,  in 
utter  recklessness  of  consequences,  when  they  believe 
they  have  been  successful.  Such  pupils  never  make 
any  sllovance  for  infirmities  of  temper  or  error  of 
judgment  in  their  teachers.  Hence  a  single  instance  of 
either  kind,  when  detected  by  themselves,  becomes  in 
their  eyes  a  perpetual  justification  of  ail  their  own 

^  faults.         « 

Another  fault,  coibmon  in  both  boys  and  girls,  is  to 

/|  behave  towards  thoTnisters  and  mistresses  of  boarding 
schools,  as  if  the  paymeiitof  a  pecuniary  compensation 
for  board  and  tuition  aottially  absolved  the  payers  not 
only  from  all  obligation  toabserve  the  ordinary  rules  of 
civility  and  politeness  towards  the  receivers,  but  also 
purchased  the  privilege  of  using  or  abusing,  at  their 
pleasure,  every  species  of  property  possessed  by  the 
latter.  In  the  school-creed  of  all  such  pupils,  it  would 
really  appear  to  be  an  established  article,  either  that 
there  could  not  well  be  any  manner  too  rude,  nor  any 
conduct  to6  unjust  to  be  exercised  towards  tlie  keepers 
of  boarding  sohools ;  or,  that  tlio  nature  both  of  justice 
and  poUteness  changed  according  to  the  characters  and 
occupations  of  the  persons  with  whom  they  had  inter- 
course— ^having  nothing  in  itself,  invariably  either  right 
or  Wrong.  The  greatest  evil  of  this  juvenile,  but 
highly  culpable  practice,  is,  that  either  rudeness  or  in- 
justice indulged  in  early  life,  even  although  confined  at 
first  to  keef>ers  of  boarding  schools,  is  apt  to  become 
habitual,  and  deeply  to  injure  botli  the  manners  and 
principles  of  youth  in  regard  to  all  other  persons,  after 
these  thoughtless  ofiTenders  arrive  at  years  of  maturity. 
They  should  ever  bear  it  in  mind,  tliat  politeness  is  not 
a  holiday-suit,  to  be  put  on  for  particular  occasions 
only;  but  is  a  decent,  becoming,  most  appropriate 
every-day  dress,  without  which  they  should  never 

V  appear,  either  at  school,  at  home,  or  in  general  society. 

\  There  is  still  another  fault  of  a  similar  character, 
which  defeats,  while  it  lasts,  nearly  every  effort  to 
instruct — especially  in  moral  duty — let  the  teachers 
tliemselves  possess  what  qualifications  they  may.  This 
is,  the  very  prevalent  notion  (if  we  can  infer  what  they 
believe  from  what  they  do,)  that  if  rules  of  moral  con- 
dua  for  pupils  do  not  actually  exist,  of  a  nature  far  less 
rigorous  than  such  as  are  to  govern  grown  persons — 
yet  that  these  last  moral  regulations  were  never  design* 
ed  for  youth,  who  therefore  cannot  suffer  any  of  the 
conscqnences  of  tliei^  violation.  Hence  they  very  often 
act  as  if  they  thought  no  fault  too  great,  nor  scarcely 
any  vice  too  dangerous  for  them  to  commit  with  impu- 
nity while  at  school.  They  are,  apparently,  at  least 
altogether  unconscious,  that  although  they  may  escape 
legal  punishment,  they  frequently  acquire  characters 
for  worthkssnesH,  which  they  never  can  shake  off  in 
after  life.  Lying  and  pilfering,  for  example,  arc  among 
the  vices  which,  if  known  to  bo  committed  in  youth, 
will  indelibly  blacken  the  reputation  of  the  perpetra- 
tors to  the  latest  hour  of  their  existence.  Yet  both 
boys  and  girls  often  violate,  not  only  their  obligations 


"  to  speak  truth  at  all  times,'*  but  also  that  of  holding 
sacred  all  the  rights  of  property.    This  too  is  done 
without  the  slightest  apparent  conviction,  that  they  are 
identically  the  same  vices  which  bring  adults  either  to 
penitentiaries  or  the  gallows,  or  degrade  them' forever 
in  the  estimation  of  all  the  honest,  virtuous  part  of 
mankind.    The  robbing  of  orchards,  gardens,  melon- 
grounds,  and  even  poultry  yards,  are  often  considered 
by  boys  as  mere  frolicks  and  peccadillos,  serving  only 
to  form  good  stories  in  after  life,  for  the  amusement  of 
their  friends,  to  be  laughed  nt  and  enjoyed — most  strange 
to  say,  even  by  the  parents  and  near  connections  of  the 
offending  parties.    I  have  sometimes  heard,  and  from 
the  parties  themselves  too,  of  actions  nearly,  if  not  quite 
as  bad,  achieved  by  girls  at  school,  which  have  furnished 
high  entertainment  for  years,  to  a  certain  class  of  mo- 
thers and  grave  matrons,  whose  only  comment,  even 
in  the  presence  of  their  daughters,  probably  would  be — 
"ah !  to  be  sure,  they  were  sad,  wild  girls,  and  deserved 
to  be  well  whipt  for  their  pranks ;  but  we  should  re- 
member that  we  were  so  too,  at  their  age,  yet  have  we 
gone  on  pretty  well  since."    And  so  have  many  chil- 
dren also  gone  on  pretty  well,  after  being  almost  miracu*' 
lously  rescued  from  deep  waters  and  blazing  fires  into 
which  they  had  fallen.    But  would  not  any  parents  be 
thought  stark  mad  who  would  venture,  for  such  a  reason, 
to  throw  their  offspring  into  rivers  and  furnaces  ?  The 
truth  is,  that  neither  folly,  vice,  nor  crime  can  be  altered, 
either  in  their  nature  or  consequences,  simply  by  the 
age  of  the  perpetrators,  provided  only  that  they  be  old 
enough  to  know  thoroughly  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong.    Infection,  contagion,  and  death  by  bodily 
diseases,  never  spare  young  victims  any  more  than  old 
ones;  and  the  only  Hifierence  between  them  and  moral 
diseases,  is  altogether  in  favor  of  the  first— since  they 
can  only  destroy  our  perishable  bodies  a  few  days, 
weeks,  or  months,  before  they  must  naturally  and  in- 
eviiably  decay ;  whereas  the  last  may  bring  everlasting 
misery  on  our  immortal  souls.    Terrific  and  intolerable 
as  would  be  the  pangs  and  agonies  of  mortal  maladies 
in  their  utmost  extremity,  yet  would  tliey  be  beyond 
all  powers  of  calculation  or  comprehension  better,  than 
to  remain  for  endless  ages  under  all  the  threatened 
torments  of  the  damned.    But  where,  I  would  anxiously 
inquire,  where  is  the  hope  or  prospect  of  escape  for 
our  children,  if  we  suffer  them  to  wander  unrestrained 
through  all  the  various  paths  of  temptation,  which,  al- 
though they  have  some  few  stopping  places  in  them,  as 
certainly  lead  us  more  and  more  rapidly  towards  the 
commission  of  criminal  and  unpardonable  deeds,  as  that 
time  leads  us  to  death.    Let  no  one  then,  for  a  moment, 
incur  the  deadly  hozard  of  regarding  this  language  as 
a  mere  exaggeration,  for  it  expresses  no  more,  although 
in  very  far  inferior  languoge,  than  the  blessed  gospel 
itself.    And  let  all  such  parents  as  1  have  just  alluded 
to,  as  well  as  their  poor,  thoughtless,  but  not  less  guilty 
children,  forever  bear  in  mind,  that  few  miracles  would 
be  greater,  than  for  either  boys  or  girls  to  become  men 
and  women  without  the  least  moral  taint  whatever,  if 
from  infancy  to  adult  oge  they  had  been  almost  con- 
tinually exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  vice,  and  the 
contagion  of  vicious  example.    Almighty  power  might 
achieve  such  a  work,  but  it  is  as  far  beyond  all  human 
means,  as  would  be  the  creation  of  man  himself. 
Another  fault  of  scl^olars  which  docs  infinite  mischiefi 
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is  that  of  believing,  or  at  least  acting  as  if  they  belieyed 
any  other  time  better  than  the  present,  for  increasing 
their  knowledge  and  improTing  their  morals.  Hence 
their  innumerable  little  tricks  to  avoid  their  school  ex- 
ercises — their  continual  efibrts  to  escape  from  study, 
and  their  passion  for  holidays.  The  possession  of  life 
is  viewed — if  not  as  a  perpetuity — at  least,  as  an  estate 
to  be  enjoyed  for  a  very  long  period,  the  first  part  of 
which  is  the  only  season  for  the  enjoyment  of  vivid, 
highly  exciting  and  never  to  be  neglected  or  rejected 
pleasures.  As  a  season  of  preparation  and  the  otdy 
one — not  only  for  the  faithful  performance  of  all  the 
duties  of  the  present  life,  but  for  securing  an  inheritance 
in  the  life  to  come,  it  is  rarely  ever  viewed  by  young 
persons  at  school.  If  a  human  being  leaves  an  estate 
in  trust  to  other  beings  like  himself,  for  beneficent  uses, 
the  whole  world  is  ready  to  cry  out  "  shame — shame!** 
should  these  trustees  violate  tlieir  trusts.  Yet  is  this 
same  world  either  entirely  silent,  or  takes  little  notice 
of  the  infinitely  more  crinunal  breach  of  trust  committed 
towards  the  God  of  the  universe,  by  every  individual 
in  regard  to  his  own  soul,  whenever  he  neglects  to  ex- 
ercise Us  powers  as  he  has  been  ordered,  by  one  having 
supreme  authority  to  command,  and  unlimited  power 
to  punish  eternally,  for  disobedience.  It  would  seem 
as  if  each  person  really  believed  his  life  and  all  his 
faculties  actually  constituted  a  kind  of  estate,  for  which 
he  was  indebted  to  no  one,  and  which  he  had  a  full 
and  perfect  right  to  use  or  abuse  as  he  pleases.  But 
Vfould  this  be  so — could  it  possibly  happm,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  if  the  first  and  the  last  lessons  which 
our  youth  received  at  every  place  of  instruction  from 
the  nursery  to  the  college,  were  accompanied  and  forti- 
fied by  this  most  momentous  truth,  presented  to  them 
in  all  its  terrors,  when  necessary — or  recommended, 
where  this  seemed  best,  in  all  its  attractions?  Would 
they  not  first  fear  to  neglect  their  moral  and  religious 
(luty — then  love  it — then  cherish  a  sense  of  it  in  their 
hearts,  as  their  vital  blood — and  lastly,  make  it  the 
governing  motive  of  their  whole  lives  ?  Religious  and 
moral  principles  should  be  the  paramount  objects  of  all 
instruction,  and  their  constant  inculcation  the  impera- 
tive duty  of  all  instructers,  from  the  humble  teachers  of 
our  alphabet,  to  the  most  learned  and  dignified  profes- 
sors of  our  colleges  and  universities.  As  to  tlie  moral 
malady,  procrastination — which  led  to  the  preceding 
remarks,  it  is  certainly  not  peculiar  to  scholars,  for  it 
afflicts  the  old  as  well  as  tlie  young.  But  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  unless  it  be  contracted  in  youth,  it  rarely, 
if  ever,  appears  in  after  life.  Every  scholar  then,  who 
feels  the  slightest  symptom  of  this  disease,  should  apply 
as  a  remedy,  the  cardinal  rule — "obsta  principiis** — 
'* resist  beginnings;"  and  he  should  strive  with  might 
and  main  to  guard  against  the  first  approaches,  if  he 
wishes  his  old  age  to  be  exempt  from  a  malady,  at  once 
so  distressing  and  so  fatal.  To  postpone  any  useful  act, 
any  thing  from  which  we  ourselves,  or  others,  may  de- 
rive the  least  benefit,  is  bad  enough ;  but  to  defer  so  es- 
sential a  duty  as  constant  attention  to  our  scholastic 
studies,  in  the  vain  expectation  tiiat  some  future  day 
will  answer  as  well  as  the  present,  is  like  drawing  a  pe- 
cuniary order  on  an  unknown  person,  without  naming 
any  time,  and  for  money  to  which  we  have  not  even  the 
shadow  of  right  or  title.  The  rcsemblanceliolds  good, 
too  in  another  important  particular:  neither  the  person, 


we  know,  nor  the  fbture  day,  will  ever  answer  the  dnft, 
for  the  first  is  not  under  the  smallest  obligation  to  do  lo^ 
and  the  last  has  no  power  to  change,  even  to  aooommo' 
date  idlers,  that  irreversible  taw  of  nature,  which  as- 
sures us  that  Hme  enee  dtused  is  lost  Jmwer,  It  msy  be 
said,  perhaps  by  some,  that  this  is  a  tratsm  odiootlj 
trite  and  wearisome.  But  let  the  young  and  theold,  too, 
beware  how  they  neglect  or  despise  it  on  this  sceoonL 
Education  and  all  its  blessings,  great  and  glorious  u 
they  most  assuredly  are,  depend  entirely  upon  the  strieU 
est  regard  being  paid  to  this  truism :  nor  can  either  the 
scoffs  of  the  idle,  the  taunts  of  the  infidel,  or  the  lamen- 
tations of  sufferers  abate  one  tittle— one  jot  of  the  fatal 
consequences  which  inevitably  follow,  when  we  disr&> 
gard  or  contemn  it.  ^^ 

In  close  connexion  with  this  fault  of  procrastination, 
is  that  of  disobedience  in  genera],  for  the  last  is  the  of-  ; 
spring  of  the  first  Whether  it  arises  in  all  those  cases 
where  it  exists,  from  utter  incapacity  to  comprehend 
the  true  grounds  of  the  sacred  obligation,  ''to  obey 
those  who  have  the  rule  over  them,"  or  from  uncon- 
querable aversion  to  do  what  they  believe  to  be  right 
and  necessary,  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  But  the  fact  of 
general  disobedience  is  unquestionable,  to  the  woefol 
experience  of  all  who  have  hsd  any  thing  to  do  vilh 
the  government  of  children,  in  any  way  whatever, 
requiring  authority  to  be  exercised  over  them.  It  is 
true,  we  have  the  often  quoted  "  video  meliora,  probo- 
que,  deteriora  seqnor"  of  a  Latin  poet,  to  prove  that 
we  may  see,  approve,  and  yel  fail  to  do  our  duty;  botl 
have  always  doubted  its  general  applicability  to  dis- 
obedient children.  Most  of  them  appear  to  have  neither 
eyes  nor  brains  to  check  their  culpable  inclinsiioos,  or 
to  prevent  their  vicious  deeds ;  bat  awful  indeed,  is  the 
inquiry,  how  this  has  happened.  Parents  and  teachers 
alike,  are  utterly  disregarded  by  them,  when  out  of 
sight,  unless  from  a  principle  of  fear ;  and  that  is  of  no 
more  efficacy  in  relation  to  their  moral  improvemtnt, 
than  would  be  the  ringing  of  bells  in  their  ears^  Even 
the  devils,  it  is  said,  "  fear  and  tremble,**  bat  we  are 
not  any  where  told,  that  such  tremors  and  fears  ran 
work  any  reformation.  No,  never — for  this  to  l»e  cfe- 
tual,  must  be  the  joint  effort  of  the  heart  and  under- 
standing, aided  by  "the  Spirit  of  God,  working  with 
our  spirits  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasnre," 
Unless  the  minds  of  children  can  be  first  tboroucrhly 
and  deeply  impressed  with  this  truth,  and  with  their 
solemn,  sacred  obligation  to  regard  it  as  of  vital  impor- 
tance, it  is  labor  completely  thrown  away  to  try  to 
control  them  effectually,  except  on  account  of  guarding 
other  people  from  being  injured  by  them.  It  is  true, 
4hey  will  not  be  quite  ao  expert  in  mischiefj  if  you  can 
so  manage  as  to  keep  them  a  long  time  out  of  practiee, 
"  the  having  one's  hand  in"  being  a  great  matter.  Bui 
the  inclination  "to  keep  it  tV  will  still  remain,  mv  on 
ii  ever  be  entirely  eradicated  without  some  modi  more 
active  medicine  than  mere  abstinence.  The  seat  of  the 
disease  lies  too  deep-~its  action  on  the  heart  is  too  con- 
stant, to  yieW  to  such  regimen  alone— excellent,  as  it 
confessedly  is,  when  made  to  co-operate  with  poverfol 
moral  remedies.  Teachers  and  peuvnts  too,  may  labor 
this  matter  as  long  as  they  please ;  they  may  even  wear 
out  their  lungs,  if  they  fancy  such  an  expcrimcni,  with 
scolding,  reproaching  and  threatening,  but  all  will  prore 
far  worse  than  useless  to  accomplish  their  object,  unks 
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they  adopt  an  entirely  different  coune  from  the  most 
eommoo  one,  and  piirsae  it,  both  with  body  and  souL 
They  maui  learn  to  consider  children — ^not  as  maichines 
and  spinning  tops,  to  be  governed  by  whips,  cords, 
springs,  pnllies  and  levers-  not  as  mere  living  animals, 
incapable  of  any  other  impulse  thcui  fear  or  ambition, 
but  as  rationaf  beings,  made  after  God's  own  image, 
and  gifted  by  him  with  immortal  souls,  whose  appro- 
priate regulators  are  the  high,  celestial,  ever  glorious 
actrilbales  of  reason,  judgment,  and  understanding — all 
which  are  to  be  kept  in  continual  exercise  by  the  ardent 
love  of  truth,  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  virtue.  The 
fiiulu  of  children  will  all  continue  to  grow  with  their 
growtli,  and  strengthen  with  their  strength  ;  nay,  they 
will  live  and  die  with  them,  as  surely  as  that  death 
itself  will  come  to  them  all,  unless  their  treatment  in 
all  futore  time,  be  made  to  conform,  from  the  nursery 
even  unto  the  college,  to  the  principles  just  stated. 
This  is  not  saki  in  any  spirit  of  presumptuous  dicUition ; 
(or  neither  is  the  principle  itself  any  discovery  of  my 
own,  nor  have  there  been  wanting  many  writers  of 
great  ability  and  experience  in  teaching,  to  recommend 
it  moat  earnestly  and  zealously.  But  it  is  a  thing  of 
such  deep  and  universal  importance  to  the  happiness— 
not  only  of  the  present  generation,  but  to  that  of  mil- 
lk>ns  yet  unborn,  that  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  in- 
sisted upon — especially  while  so  many  parents  and 
teachers  are  to  be  found,  who  appear  almost  entirely 
to  disregard  it.  If  this  were  not  strictly  true,  could  we 
possibly  find  either  so  many  private  families  or  schools 
as  we  do  find,  wherein  it  is  manifest,  that  unpolished 
manners  and  awkwardness  of  person  appear  to  be  in- 
finitely more  dreaded,  than  deformities  of  mind  or  dis- 
eases of  temper ;  where  external  attractk)ns  are  evidently 
prized  far  above  all  intellectual  acquirements,  and  where 
diildren  in  fiict  are  educated  much  more  assiduously  for 
all  the  purposes  of  the  present  life,  than  for  any  of  thai 
everlasting  life  which  is  to  come  ? 

Having  now  finished  the  particular  examination  of 
the  fiiulu  and  vices  roost  common  among  parents, 
teachers  and  scholars,  which  form  the  mass  of  obstacles 
to  education,  there  are  many  general  refiections  that 
surest  tliemselves  as  proper  to  be  siated^o  many 
indeed,  that  the  present  lecture  cannot  embrace  them 
all,  without  trespassing  too  far  on  your  time.  A  few 
of  them  however,  I  beg  leave  to  present  on  the  present- 
occasion.  To  describe  in  general  terms  all  the  hin- 
drances heretofore  attributed  to  the  three  great  classes 
who  establish,  fill,  and  regulate  schools,  we  may  say, 
that  there  is  not,  in  the  first  place,  suflicient  care,  either 
in  the  selection  of  suitable  means,  nor  subsequently,  in 
regard  to  the  best  means  of  applying  them.  Parents 
themselves  are  too  often  badly  educated,  or  not  at  all. 
They  are  too  frequently  incompetent,  either  from  sheer 
ignorance — ^from  defects  ifi  temper  and  principle — or 
from  utter  blindness  to  their  children's  &ults,  to  direct 
in  the  great  business  of  their  eduaation.  Teachers  are 
modi  too  often  suffered  to  decide  on  their  own  qualifi- 
cations, and  are  encouraged  to  proceed  in  the  vital 
undertaking,  without  any  thing  like  an  examination 
into  their  fitness  by  competent  judges.  Scholars  too, 
are  not  unfrequently  suffered  to  choose  for  themselves, 
not  only  tvAat,  but  wkere,  and  hoto  they  shall  learn,  as 
well  as  to  decide  on  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  scholastic 
pursuits ;  although  it  is  most  manifest,  on  a  moment's 


reflection,  that  none  are  competent  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  on  all  these  important  points,  but  those  who 
have  already  received  a  liberal'  education,  and  have 
some  experience  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
knowledge  of  the  various  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  its  chief  callings,  trades  and  professions.  Upon  the 
prevalent  let-alone-plan,  boys  and  ghrls  are  often  left 
to  do,  as  their  .immature  judgments  may  direct,  what 
their  criminally  neglectful  fathers  and  mothers  ought  to 
do  for  them ;  and  an  inverse  order  of  proceeding  is  thus 
established,  which  cannot  possibly,  end  in  any  thing 
but "  confusion  worse  confounded."  A  still  more  fatal 
error  than  this  transfer  of  the  right  and  duty  of  judging 
for  their  children  to  the  children  themselves  is,  that  the 
religious  principles  (I  do  not  mean  sectarian  opinions,) 
of  dieir  teachers  are  rarely  ever  made  a  subject  of  in* 
quiry,  much  less  of  anxious  solicitude.  They  may  be 
heathens,  or  confirmed  infidels,  for  aught  that  is  known 
or  cared  about  them ;  neither  is  any  concern  felt  or 
taken  to  know  what  particular  provision  is  made  in 
schools  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
many  thousand  children,  who  are  there  to. form  their 
principles  of  conduct  for  all  future  time.  Yet,  if  the 
question  were  asked,  whether  any  thing  in  the  whole 
circle  of  sciences  and  the  arts,  be  at  all  comparable 
in  importance  with  these  foincipUSf  a  negativer  answer 
would  assuredly  be  given,  even  by  the  most  careless  of 
all  those  persons  who  have  the  control  of  the  whole 
subject  of  education  in  all  its  parts.  That  the  peace, 
comfort,  prosperity^  and  happiness  of  all  orders  in  s(^ 
eiety,  depend  upon  the  soundness  of  their  moral  and 
religious  principles,  none,  I  believe,  will  be  either  so 
foolish  or  wicked  as  to  deny.  And  yet,  where  shall 
we  find  the  schools  in  which  the  acquisition  of  knowl* 
edge  in  various  other  matters,  such  as  physical  science, 
foreign  languages,  and  what  are  called  polite  accom- 
plishments, is  not  made  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  object 
of  pursuit?  The  great  springs  of  all  human  action-— the 
powerful  regulators  of  aU  human  conduct — such  as  it 
ought  to  be,  are  either  not  thought  of  at  all,  or  it  is  taken 
fbr  granted  that  the  whole  have  been  so  carefully  ad- 
justed while  the  poor  children  were  taking  pop  in  their 
nurseries,  or  conning  over  their  alphabet,  while  under 
iheir  good  mother's  supervision,  as  to  require  no  far- 
ther care.' 

When  we  consider  well  the  nature,  tendency,  and 
general  prevalence  of  the  fauhs  which  I  have  enume- 
rated among  all  the  parties  concerned  in  the  great 
business  of  education,  together  with  the  errors  so  com- 
monly committed  in  regard  to  its  chief  ends  and  pur- 
poses, or  rather  in  the  choice  of  means  for  their  attain- 
ment, and  then  endeavor  to  meastnis  the  destructive 
power  of  their  combined  influence,  the  contemplation 
is  truly  appalling.  It  is  in  vain  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
bright  region  of  science  and'the  arts,  displaying  all  their 
glories,  and  diffusing  their  innumerable  blessings  over 
the  whole  fiice  of  our  happy  country.  None  can  rejoice 
in  such  a  delightful  prospect,  nor  give  more  heartfelt 
thanks  to  God  for  it,  than  I  do.  But  alas  I  I  cannot 
always  avoid  the  sight  of  the  dark,  portentous,  and 
terrific  clouds  of  vice  and  crime  which  always  obscure, 
in  some  direction  or  other,  and  oflen  threaten  to  destroy, 
this  heavenly  view.  I  cannot  arotd  asking  myself  why 
these  things  should  be ;  nor- have  I  the  power  to  shut 
the  eyes  of  my  understanding  against  the  soul-sickening 
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conviction,  that  we  bare  abundant  means  at  our  com- 
mand of  making  a  glorioua  change,  but  will  not  use 
them.    These  means,  I  am  most  thoroughly  persuaded, 
are  neither  more  nor  less,  than  to  require  and  taeee,  that 
in  all  places  of  instruction,  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est, the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  the  students 
be  made  the  chief— the  paramount  objects  of  pursuit. 
But  what  proportion  of  our  schools,  either  public  or 
private,  will  the  most  partial  advocate  of  modern  im- 
provements in  education  say,  that  we  shall  find  to  be 
conducted  on  these  principles?   The  whole  number 
taken  together,  counting  all  kinds,,  will  constitute  a 
mere  drop  compared  to  the  entire  aggregate.    For,  let 
any  individual  try  the  experiment,  by  naming  to  him- 
self all  that  he  knows  or  has  heard  o^  wherein  the  true 
motives  and  means  to  mental  improvement  are  uniformly 
inculcated.    Their  great  scarcity,  I  will  venture  to  as- 
sert, would  surprise  him  very  much.    Temporal  riches — 
temporal  honors — temporal  fame, -will  be  found,  in  a 
vast  majority  of  them,  to  be  the  ends  continually  kept 
in  view ;  and  the  fear  of  temporal  punishment,  or  the 
desire  to  surpass  others  in  science  and  literature,  the 
means  relied  upon  to  insure  the  great  literary  acquire- 
ments which  are  to  serve  as  so  many  stilts  to  ascend  the 
various  eminences  aimed  at.    But  let  all  these  advan- 
tages be  appreciated  at  ten  thousand  times  their  real 
intrinsic  value,  and  what  must  be  the  final  judgment 
pronounced  upon  them  by  reason  and  common  sense  7 
Why,  that  they  are  all  utterly  worthless,  when  com- 
pared with  the  true  uses  and  ultimate  objects  of  moral 
and  religious  cultivation.    The  sum  and  substance  of 
all  our  sober  reflections  and  reasonings  upon  lliis  deeply 
interesting  topic  will  be,  that  all  superstructures  of 
education,  either  under  the  parental  roof,  or  elsewhere, 
not  built  upon  the  everlasting  foundations  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  can  be  but  little  better  than  so  many  toy 
houses  erected  upon  sand.    They  must  all  soon  fall, 
although  the  best  of  them  may  possibly  attain  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  elevation,  splendor  and  magnificence. 
What  are  these  indestructible  foundatiorta,  the  grand 
architect  of  which  was  no  other  than  the  Savior  of  the 
World  7  Neither  more  nor  less  than  the  love  and  prac- 
tice of  oU  our  duties,  of  every  nature  and  kind  what- 
ever, springing  from  the  love  of  God — ^from  full  faith  in 
his  promises — and  entire  reliance  on  his  justice,  his 
wisdom,  his  power,  and  his  merey.    If  we  do  what  ap- 
pears to  be  right,  from  any  other  motive,  it  is  not  wortli 
a  rush  ;  and  yet,  almost  the  constant  aim  in  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  schools  is,  to  secure  at  least  the  appearance  of 
right  conduct  by  a  much  shorter  and  more  practicable 
process.  This  is  to  manage  tliem  chiefly,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  sentiment,  continually  at  war  with  every 
principle  and  precept  of  Christianity  in  relation  to  the 
proper  motives  of  human  conduct.    I  have  before  no- 
ticed it ;  but  its  influence  is  so  pernicious,  so  utterly 
destructive,  as  I  most  conscientiously  believe  to  all  just 
principles  of  education,  that  I  can  never  sufier  any 
suitable  occasion  to  pass  without  raising  my  humble 
voice  against  it.    The  sentiment  is — anulaUtm,  than 
which  nothing  can  well  be  worse  as  regards  the  heart, 
which  many  believe  to  be  the  source  of  all  motives.   It 
is  true,  that  tike  the  physical  power  of  steam,  emula- 
tion is  capable  of  producing  truly  wonderful  effects;  for 
by  its  operation  alone,  that  matchless  machine — ^man^ 
may  be  propelled  to  the  performance  of  almost  incredi- 


ble deeds.    But  the  great  question  with  all  who  believe 
in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishm^nu  i<^  how 
far  will  the  most  marvellous  of  (hose  deeds — proceedio* 
as  they  do  from  the  usual  worldly  motives — go  towardi 
the  procurement  c^  eternal  salvation  7    Not  the  length 
or  breadth  of  a  mathematical  point, — if  there  be  mj 
truth  in  Scripture,— «ny  reliance  on  the  eoodosiou  of 
right  reason, — any  trust  to  be  reposed  in  the  word  of 
that  holy  immaculate  Being,  who  is  truth  itselC  Can  it 
then  be  consistent.wiih  dommon  sense,andadQeieganl 
to  the  safety  of  our  inunortal  souls,  any  k>nger  to  neg- 
lect at  least  an  effort  to  reform  our  prevailing  spieaa 
of  education :  such  an  effort  too  u  shall  be  soffideotly 
earnest,  zealous  and  persevering  to  afibrd  some  rstiooal 
prospect  of  success  7  Indeed,  my  friends,  is  it  any  ihisg 
short  o^  actual  madness,  to  delay  for  an  inslcnt  «> 
momentous  a  work,  when  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  God  has  placed  the  remedy  in  our  own  bandi, 
for  a  very  great  portion  of  the  vice  and  oooaeqorat 
misery  which  we  see  in  our  country  ?    The  refonn  of 
which  I  speak,  regards  more  lAe  motivet  to  study  and 
mental  culture,  than  the  thmge  generally  uoght.  la 
these  last,  I  am  not  disposed,  were  it-in  my  power,  to 
make  much  change :  languages,  the  Sciences  sod  arts, 
with  all  kinds  of  accomplishments,  are  well  taugbt  is  a 
large  portion  of  our  schools.   But  in  relation  to  oioliTea^ 
every  reflecting  person  must  be  coriTinced  of  the  neccc- 
sity  of  a  radical  change,  who  considers  but  a  moment 
the  incentives  to  application  which  are  almost  univen- 
ally  held  out  to  our  youth— even  from  the  schools  of  tiie 
lowest  grade  to  the  universities  themselves.   These  art 
so  far  from  having  any  intimate  connexion  with  reli- 
gious principles,  that  they  are  in  direct  hostility  to 
them.    Thus,  instead  of  genuine  Christian  humility, 
we  have  insatiate  worldly  ambition ;  in  place  of  a  per- 
manent and  ardent  desire  to  promote  the  bappiuess  of 
the  whole  human  race,  we  have  the  selfish  passion  of 
seeking  our  own — even  at  the  expense  of  others— if  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  obtained  i  and  in  lieu  of  the  lore 
of  God,  we  are  taught  to  estimate  the  love  and  admi- 
ration of  his  creatures,  as  the  chief  object  of  pursoil  in 
this  life.    Our  sons  are  educated  to  make  money  and 
acquire  distinction  by  professions ;  and  our  girls,  to  get 
rich  husbands,  if  they  g«t  nothing  else.    The  greai 
concerns  of  eternity,  are  postponed  to  a  less  busy  time; 
a  time  that  may  never  arrive  to  a  vast  majority  of 
mankind,  and  which^f  it  does  come — will  probably 
find  them  as  destitute  of  the  eflicient  inclination  to  re- 
pent, as  they  will  generally  be  of  the  power  any  longer 
to  commit  most  of  tlie  sins  which  rendered  repentance 
necessary.  But  even  suppose  life  may  last  so  long,  and 
the  inclination  really  may  come,  just  as  the  wretched 
victims  of  such  a  system  are  sinking  into  their  graves; 
the  only  offering  they  can  then  make  to  their  God  «ill 
be,  "  of  the  DeviPs  leavings ;"  and  no  great  prophetic 
skill  will  be  required  to  conjecture  what  will  be  the 
chance  of  acceptan<^. 

To  recommend,  in  detail,  any  effectual  means  for  re- 
moving all  the  foregoing  obstacles  to  edncstion;  to 
effect  a  radical  cure  of  all  such  deadly  evils,  is  very  frr 
beyond  my  ability.  Indeed  I  have  given  no  promise- 
even  to  make  the  attempt :  my  only  eflbrt  has  been,  so 
to  describe  the  symptoms  of  the  various  moral  diseases 
now  working  so  much  mischief  among  us,  thst  other 
more  ablo  moral  physicians  might  devise  the  nccc»ary 
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remedies.  But  I  woaM  Tespectfully  suggest,  that  the 
prevalent — ^L  may  almost  say,  total — unoonoern  in  re- 
gaird  to  the  principles  of  conduct  taught,  and  left  im^ 
taught  in  our  schools ;  the  mtnutiife  of  their  moral  diV 
cipltne ;  the  reciprocal  deception  and  coiinteraetion  be- 
tween parents,  teachers,  and  scholars:  the  directing 
almoat  all  efforts  to  the  excitement  of  wrong  and 
highly  culpable  motives  for  study,  must  be  entirely 
abandoned,  or  all  the  moTcments  of  pupils  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge  and  virtue,  will  be  departures,  more  and 
onore  remote  from  the  true  course, — and  leading  to  end- 
leas  mischieC  Not  only  must  universal  education  become 
the  grand,  the  vital  object  of  pursuit  to  all  classes  of 
cmr  citizens;  but  the  true  means  of  making  it  what  it 
shoald  be,  must  also  become  objects  of  equal  solicitude, 
of  ceaseless,  zealous,  and  ardent  intestigation. 

Bat  I  must  postpone  to  another  opportunity,  many 
views  c^  this  all-important  subject,  which  1  wish  still  Xo 
present  by  way  of  recapitulation,  as  well  as  to  supply 
several  omissions.  Before  I  conclude  however,  suffer 
me  to  address  a  few  remarks  to  you  on  our  approaching 
Anniversary,  as  it  will  not  be  in  my  power — much  as  I 
wish  it — to  attend  on  that  interesting  occasion. 

Some  notice,  I  believe,  having  been  given  of  such  re- 
nmrks  being  intended  for  our  present  meeting,  I  hope 
its  unusual  size  will  justify  me  in  concluding,  not  only 
that  none  of  our  first  members  have  become  weary  of 
their  membership,  but  that  many  others  who  have  not 
yet  united  with  us,  have  now  determined  to  join  this 
Lyceum.  Is  any  old  member  then  ready  to  join  me  in 
expressing  this  hope,  I  will  not  say  to  him  as  Henry 
the  5th  did  to  Westmoreland  before  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court :  **  Wish  not,  good  cousin,  one  man  more ;"  much 
rather  would  I  wish  for  as  many  more  as  the  largest 
room  in  your  town  could  contain.  Neither  can  I  quote 
Henry'k  language  in  regard  to  any  who  may  be  disposed 
to  quit  us,  (if  there  are  any  such,)  by  adding, 
"  Lee  him  depart;  his  QaMport  ehall  be  made, 
ikiHl  crownfl  for  convoy  pat  into  his  purse.*' 

In  truth  we  have  no  crowns  to  spare  for  any  such  self-. 
destructive  purpose.  It  accords  much  better  with  my 
feelings,  as  well  as  with  the  confidence  I  have  in  the  in- 
telligence and  public  spirit  of  the  citizens  of  Frede- 
ricksburg, to  believe  that  bur  funds  will  be  increased  ra- 
ther than  diminished ;  that  all  of  you  desire  to  cherish 
this  soeial  institution ;  and  that  even  those  who  make 
the  lowest  estimate  of  its  benefits  to  themselves  and 
others,  still  rate  them  as  cheaply  purchased  by  their 
very  moderate  annual  subscription,  the  amount  of  which 
is  daily  lavished  by  hundreds  of  us  for  that  which  has 
leally  as  little  substantial  good  in  it,  as  the  mere  ''sha- 
dow of  a  shade"  I  would  assert  the  cheapness  of  the 
purchase  in  regard  to  every  one  who  hod  acquired  the 
hoowledge  only  of  one  single  useful  fact,  which  he  had 
not  known  before;  and  who  is  there  among  us  who  can 
truly  say,  that  he  has  made  no  such  acquisition  ?  Much 
more,  then,  may  it  be  urged  in  regard  to  all  who  feel 
that  they  now  know  many  more  such  useful  facts,  of 
which  twelve  months  ago  they  were  entirely  ignorant 
The  pleasure  alone  of  witnessing  once  a  week  the  high- 
ly gratifying  proof,  that  so  many  of  you  as  here  meet 
together,  are  cordially  united  for  mutual  improvement, 
is  worth  incalculably  more  than  is  given  for  it.  In  this 
behalf,  I  would  respectfully  say  to  each  member,  are 
you  a  father,  and  yet  unconcerned  about  increasing 


your  own  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  augmenting  that 
of  your  own  offspring,  yet  ignorant  that  it  is  a  most  sa- 
ered  duty?  Are  you  a  mother,  and  can  you  be  desti- 
tute of  that  never-dying  affection  for  tlie  children  of 
your  bosom,  which  should  impel  you  with  resistless 
power  to  seek  every  opportunity  of  hearing  some- 
thing, be  it  ever  so  little,  which  you  can  apply  fi)r  their 
benefit?  Are  you  a  son,  a  daughter,  a  brother,  or  a  sis- 
ter, and  yet  so  regardless  of  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  all  connected  with  you,  so  destitute  of  the  love  of 
kindred,  nay  of  self-love  itself,  in  its  only  laudable 
form,  as  to  have  no  taste,  no  desire,  no  anxiety,  for  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  culture  ?  I  will  not  for  a  moment, 
sufier  myself  even  to  suspect  that  these  questions  could 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  any  to  whom  I  now 
address  myself.  Rather  let  me  continue  to  believe,  even 
if  in  error,  that  I  behold  in  all  of  the  present  assembly, 
ardent  and  zealous  friends  to  all  the  objects  of  our  asso- 
ciation ;  friends,  not  for  fashion  sake,  nor  novelty,  nor 
idle  curiosity,  nor  a  mere  time  killing  purpose,  but  true, 
earnest,  abiding  friends  to  the  great  cause  of  mutual 
improvement.  And  by  what  means,  I  would  confi- 
dently ask,  so  cheap,  so  convenient,  so  gratifying,  as 
nightly  meetings  once  a  week,  fi>r  an  hour  or  two, 
could  this  cause  be  better  promoted  by  persons  occu- 
pied, as  most  of  us  are,  in  daily  business  and  daily  du- 
ties of  indispensable  obligation?  Whatever  is  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  our  convictions  of  the  superiority  of 
intellectual  and  moral  enjoyments  to  such  gratifications 
as  are  merely  physical  and  sensual ;  whatever  can  ele- 
vate our  minds  so  Tar  above  our  animal  appetites  as  to 
assure  us  that  tliey  were  never  given  to  be  our  nmiers; 
whatever  can  lead  us  to  look  beyond  the  present  life 
for  the  final  consummating  of  all  our  aspirations  after 
happiness,  and  the  fulfilment  of  our  present  duties  to 
God,  to  man,  and  to  ourselves,  as  the  sole  means  of 
attaining  this  happiness — all  these  together,  consti« 
tote  the  proper  objects  of  education.  And  the  more 
we  study,  the  more  we  love,  the  more  we  strive  to 
attain  them,  the  greater  share  shall  we  here  gain  of 
every  earthly  blessing — the  larger  portion  shall  we 
enjoy  hereafter  of  every  felicity  tliat  an  all-bounteous 
God  hath  promised  to  the  most  faithful  of  his  children 
in  the  life  to  come.  These  momentous  considerations, 
my  friends,  require  us  to  devote  to  them  all  our  thoughts 
and  all  our  time  not  devoted  to  other  equally  indispen- 
sable duties ;  and  I  am  ignorant  of  any  associations 
that  mieht  lead  us  to  engage  in  them  more  advantage- 
ously, during  what  are  called  our  leisure  hours,  than 
Lyceums  for  mutual  improvement,  would  we  only  avail 
ourselves  of  them,  as  we  well  might  do.  To  efl^ect  this, 
all  should  be  "  hearert^l  in  the  cause,  but  many  should 
be  '*  doers'*  also.  The  exercises  of  such  associations 
should  never  be  ltd  to  be  performed  by  only  a  very  few 
of  the  members.  They  should  not  be  so  very  diffident 
of  their  own  powers,  as  alwajrs  to  be  mere  listeners ;  for 
a  large  portion  usually  have  some  that  might  be  benefi- 
cially exerted.  The  merit  of  good  intentions  would  al- 
ways be  awarded  to  tliem,  and  that  should  suffice,  even 
where  their  efforts  fell  short  of  their  own  wislies. 
But  the  great  means  to  preserve,  as  well  as  to  estab- 
lish associations  like  ours,  are  for  tlieir members  to  che- 
rish for  each  other  benevolence,  sympathy,  and  brother- 
ly love.  Such  a  bond  of  union  wants  nothing  to  make 
it  indissoluble  (for  it  already  possesses  all  the  other 
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elements  of  perpetuity)  but  cbristianiiy.  This  con- 
nects and  surrounds  these  endearing  sentiments  with 
associations  which  diffuse  over  them  a  brighter  light, 
and  give  them  an  infinitely  higher  value  than  they 
eould  have  without  iu  "Christianity  not  only  reveals 
to  us  the  Infinite  One,  the  great  Supreme,  as  the  Father 
alike  of  all  men  ;  it  not  only  instructs  all  whom  it  ad- 
dresses.in  looking  over,  and  as  far  as  we  may,  in  look- 
ing MOf  and  tkrcugk  the  mighty  universe,  to  say  and  to 
feel  'our  Father  made  it  all  ;*  it  not  only  says  to  each 
individual,  and  to  all  the  race,  *  all  ye  are  brethren ;'  and 
requrres  each  one  to  cherish  for  the  rest  a  brother's  inte- 
rest, and  sympathy,  and  affection  ;  but  it  requires  us 
also,  when  we  pray,  to  carry  with  us  these  sympathies 
and  affections  to  the  throne  of  infinite  mercy  and  love, 
and  there  to  strengthen  and  hallow  the  feeling  of  our 
connexion  with  our  fellow-men,  through  our  common 
relation  to  God,  by  addressing  him  as-r-not  my,  but 
*mar  Father  who  art  in  Heaven.'  Who,  indeed,  can 
feel  that  he  is  a  child  of  God — that  he  has  an  immortal 
nature — that  in  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and 
and  in  his  capacity  of  eternal  progress,  he  has  also  the 
capacity  of  an  eternal  advancement  in  likeness  to  God 
himself,  and  therefore  in  all  which  csn  forever  exalt  bis 
nature,  and  secure  and  increase  his  happiness;  who 
can  feel  all  this,  and  at  the  same,  time,  (what  it  is  equal- 
ly important  we  should  feel,)  that  the  most  untaught, 
the  poorest,  and  most  degraded  of  our  race,  possesses 
the  principles  of  a  common  nature  with  ourselves,  and 
w  equally  a  child  of  God,  and  as  such,  our  brother; — 
who  can  thus  comprehend  his  own  soul,  and  thus  feel 
his  relation  to  his  fellow-man,  without  feeling  his  heart 
drawn  out  in  sympathy  with  human  weakness,  and 
ignorance,  and  want,  and* wretchedness,  and  sin?" 

With  these  convictions  deeply,  and  I  hope  indelibly 
engraven  on  my  heart,  I  cannot  bid  adieu  to  yoji  on  the 
present  occasion,  without  meet  earnestly  entreating  you 
to  make  them  your  own  as  speedily  as  possible,  if  this 
has  not  already  been  done.  In  making  this  request,  I 
address  myself  principally  to  such  of  my  auditors,  of 
both  sexes,  as  are  still  the  subjects  of  scholastic  instruc- 
tion and  disciprme.  Upon  you,  and  others  of  your  age, 
will  chiefly  depend  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  your- 
•elves  and  the  next  generation — ^nay,  I  may  add,  of  all  fu- 
ture generations,  since  each  age  is  most  materially  affect- 
ed by  that  which  has  immediately  preceded  iL  The  hope 
of  rendering  ffou,  my  young  friends,  some  small  service, 
was  my  chief  object  in  coming  here  this  evening ;  and 
eould  I  depart  with  the  oonfident  expectation  that  my 
humble  efforts  might  contribute  in  any  degree  towards 
leading  even  one  of  you  to  your  God,  it  would  afford  me 
a  gratification— a  joy  which  I  have  no  language  to  ex- 
press. Few  are  the  enjoyments  left,  in  a  great  majori- 
ty of  cases,  to  those  who,  like  lnyself,are  fiut  approach- 
ing the  verge  of  their  graves ;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  young  to  multiply  these  enjoyments  far  beyond 
what  they  themselves  are  able  to  conceive.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  such  as  you,  my  youthful  hearers,  to  furnish 
the  generally  gloomy  and  painful  close  of  long  pro- 
tracted life  with  intellectual  repasts  infinitely  more  de- 
lightful than  can  possibly  be  afforded  by  the  sensual 
giatifications  of  the  most  ardent  of  all  the  sinful  pas- 
sions of  youth.  It  is  in  the  power  of  such  as  yourselves 
to  invigorate  with  unspeakable  pleasure  the  feebleness 
of  old  age— to  raise  their  sinking  hearts  with  the  most 


animating  anticipations  of  your  fainre  prosperity,  (asm 
and  happincis  to  banish  forever  from  their  miodttbe 
utter  misery  of  leaving  you  in  the  brosd  road  to  de» 
struction — and  even  to  surround  the  bed  of  a  beloved 
and  aged  parent's  death  with  joys  and  ibretastes  of 
future  felicity  to  each,  such  as  none  but  a  mother's  or 
father's  imagination  can  possibly  oonoeive.  Leave  not 
this  room  then,  leave  it  not,  I  beseech  you,  wiihosi  an 
unalterable  determination  to  exert  this  power  from  the 
present  moment  to  the  end  of  your  lives.  Let  joor 
temporal  destiny  then  be  what  it  may, — no  earthly  be- 
reavement—none of  what  are  called  the  calamities  aod 
miseries  of  life,  can  possibly  deprive  you  of  that  great- 
est of  all  earthly  biessings^-conscious  rectitude ;  nor 
of  that  last,  that  highest  reward  of  all  christian  hope— 
a  never  fadii>g  inheritance  in  a  world  of  endless  dun- 
tion  and  perfect  beatitude. 


A  CASE 


NOT  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  ANT  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

Barney  Cunningham  was  dancing  with  all  hismiflit, 
while  Pat  O'Leary  was  playing  Paddy  Carey  oo  his 
Jews  Harp,  and  Jemmy  Callahan  sitting  quietly  looking 
on,  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  head  of  an  empty  whiskey 
barrel.  All  of  a  sudden  the  Divil  got  into  Pat,  who 
changed  the  tune  to  Molly  put  the  kettle  on,  which,  ai 
it  were,  brought  Barney  up  all  standing,  and  caused  hiiD 
to  bite  his  tongue  almost  through.  Upon  this,  Baroey, 
without  saying  a  word,  quietly  marches  up  to  Pat  aod 
gives  him  a  black  eye,  and  upon  that  Pat  appesls  to 
Jemmy  Callahan  whether  this  was  not  ofiTendingaiaiMt 
good  manners.  Whereupon  Jemmy  decides,  that  Pat 
had  no  right  to  change  the  tune  without  giviiif  the 
gentleman  notice,  and  so  the  matter  was  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties. 


MSS.  OP  JOHN  RANDOLPH* 


LETTER  IV. 

George  Towr,  Dec.  3l,t  1811. 

My  Dear  Madam, — ^Under  that  most  severe  visitatios 
of  Divine  Providence,  which  it  is  your  ftte  to  sufier,  I 
well  know  how  worse  than  useless — ^how  almost  cmd 
and  insulting  may  appear  any  mention  of  comfivt,  or 
consolation  on  the  part  of  a  friend.  I  have  none  sock 
to  oflTer :  yet  I  cannot  resist  the  feeling  which  impels  me, 
at  this  awful  moment,  to  speak  to  you :  to  remind  yon 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  chasteneth  when  he  bveib ; 
that  hii  eye  is  upon  us,  who  died  for  our  sios ;  who, 
having  partaken  of  our  nature,  looks  with  pity  spoo 
its  errors  aod  its  suflierings,  and  ofiers  to  our  aroeptaiKe 
a  sure  and  eternal  refuge  firoro  the  calamities  cf  this  life 
and  of  the  next.    It  isiie  who  calls  upon  us  bo  eodsie, 


«  We  ara  indabud  forthe  letttrs  now  pablUiad,  to  tha 
penonal  friend  of  BCr.  Randolph,  who  fomlahod  oa  thooe  ibrite 
July  number  of  the  Maaaenger.  Wa  hope  to  be  able  to  pncvt 
othera  for  September. 

t  Five  daya  after,  the  Richmond  Thssira  was  bant. 
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not  with  stoical  apathy,  but  with  meek  and  Christian 
fortitude,  Uie  miseries  inseparable  from  our  mortal  con* 
ditJoo — to  endure  them,  fat  kU  nkt !  Can  we  resist  this 
appeal  lo  our  gratitude,  made  by  him,  who  writhed  upon 
the  Gross,  that  we  might  escape  the  eternal  wrath  of 
God  7  In  him  alone  is  our  trust  :-^and  when  the  troubled 
dream  of  life  is  past,  let  us  humbly  hope,  that  we  shall 
awak^  to  eFCflasting  joy  through  his  all  atoning  me- 
nu ;  -that  we  shall  be  re-united  (never  more  to  part)  to 
those  who  haYe  preceded  us  in  the  voyage  of  eternity. 
They  are  released  from  those  duties,  which  we  are  yet 
called  upon  to  perform — upon  the  faithful  discharge  of 
which  must  depend  our  becoming  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  him  who  made  us :  our  duty  towards  Qod ;  and  our 
duty  towards  our  neighbor; — our  fellow  sufferers  in 
hamanity.  The  wide*spread  desolation  that  hath  over- 
whelmed your  house,  hath  yet  left  connexions  the  most 
sacred  and  most  dear,  who  call  for  the  exercise  of  all  the 
charities  of  life.  Fix  your  eye  alone  upon  the  survivors, 
and  pat  your  trust  in  God !  It  is  my  present  sense  of  duty 
to  Him,  that  alone  hath  emboldened  me  to  hold  this  lan- 
guage to  you.  I  almost  shudder  at  my  own  rashness — 
may  he  whose  grace  "  surpasseth  all  human  understand- 
ing support,  comfort  and  bless  you!  All  other  hope 
is  vain.  It  is  from  himy  and  him  only,  that  we  can  re- 
ceive strength  in  this  life,  or  mercy  in  the  life  to  come. 
Human  learning  and  human  devices  avail  nought.  But 
where  am  I  rambling  7  My  dear  madam,  I  would,  but 
cannot  express  my  sensations.  I  turn  away  my  eyes 
from  this  world,  and  endeavor  to  fix  them  upon  the 
next,  as  the  only  remedy  against  that  stupefaction  of 
grief,  that  at  times  overcomes  me ;  and  yet  addressing 
myself  to  you,  shall  I  dare  to  talk  of  my  grief?  May 
God,  in  his  mercy,  restore  and  comfoft  you !  So  prays, 
dear  madam. 

Your  fervent  friend, 

John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke.' 


LETTER  V. 

Roanoke,  June  2d,  1813. 

I  did  not  receive  your  Idter  of  the  86th  until  last 
evening,  and  then  I  was  obliged  for  it  to  my  good  old 
neighbor  CoL  Morton,  who  never  omits  an  occasion  of 
doing  a  favor  however  smalL  The  gentleman  by  whom 
yoa  wrote  is  very  shy  of  me,  nor  can  I  blame  him  for  it : 
DO  man  likes  to  feel  the  embarrassment  which  a  con- 
scaoosness  of  having  done  wrong  to  another  is  sure  to 
inspire,  and  which  the  sight  of  the  object  towards  whom 
the  wrong  has  been  done  never  fails  to  excite  in  the 
most  lively  and  painful  degree.  My  neighbor  Col.  C, 
who  goes  down  to  Petersburg  and  Richmond  tomorrow, 
enables  me  to  answer  (after  a  fashion)  your  question — 
"^  bow  and  where  I  shall  pass  the  summer  months  ?" 
To  which  I  can  only  reply — aa  it  jAeaats  God !  'If  I  go 
to  any  vratoring  place  it  will  be  to  our  Hot  Springs,  for 
the  purpose  of  stowing  the  rheumatism  out  of  my  car- 
ease,  if  it  be  practicable. 

It  would  have  been  peculiarly  gratifying  to  me  to 
have  been  with  you  when  Leigh,  Gamett,  W.  Meade 
and  I  must  add  M ,  were  in  Richmond.  If  we  ex- 
clude every  "  party  man  and  man  of  ambition"  from 
our  church,  I  fear  we  shall  have  as  thin  a  congregation 
as  Dean  Swift  had  when  he  addressed  his  derk  **  Deariy 


beloved  Roger  !*'  What  I  like  M.  for,  is  neither  his  eoitr- 
teay  nor  his  inteUigenee,  but  a  certain  warm-heartedness, 
which  is,  now.a-days,  the  ratest  of  human  qualities. 
His  manner  I  think  peculiarly  unfortunate.  There  is  an 
ostentation  of  ornament  (which  school  boys  lay  aside 
when  they  reach  the  senior  class)  and  a  labored  infeli- 
city of  expression  that  is  hurtful  to  one's  feelings — ^we 
are  in  terror  fQr  the  speaker — but  this  fault  he  has  al- 
ready in  some  degree  corrected,  and  by  the  time  he  is 
as  old  as  you  or  I,  it  will  have  worn  off.  I  was  greatly 
revolted  by  it,  on  our  first  acquaintance,  and  even  now^ 
am  occasionally  offended — ^bot  the  zeal  with  which  he 
devotes  himself  to  the  service  of  his  friends  and  of  his 
country  makes  amends  for  alL  It  is  sometimes  a  bustling 
activity  of  little  import  to  its  object,  but  which  is  to  be 

valued  in  reference  to  its  motive. 

«  *  *  «  * 

I  nm  not  surprised  at  what  you  tell  me  of  our  friend. 
W9  live  in  fearful  times,  and  it  is  a  perilous  adventure 
that  he  is  about  to  undertake.  In  a  few  years  more, 
those  of  us  who  are  alive  will  have  to  move  off  to  fotn- 
tuek  or  the  MassUaippif  where  corn  can  be  had  for  six 
pence  a  budiel,  and  pork  for  a  penny  a  pound.  I  do 
not  wonder  at  the  rage  for  emigration — what  do  the 
bulk  of  the  people  get  here,  that  they  cannot  have  for 
one-fiflh  of  the  labor  in  the  western  country  ?  Surely 
that  must  be  the  Yahoo's  paradise  where  he  can  get 
dead  drunk  for  the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar. 

What  you  tell  me  of  Milnor  is  quito  unexpected.  He 
was  one  of  the  last  men  whom  I  should  have  expected 
to  take  orders — not  so  much  on  account  of  bis  quitting 
a  lucratiye  profession  as  from  his  fondness  for  gay  life. 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  tha  safest  path — ^The  responsi- 
bility KB  awful — it  is  tremendous. 

Thanks  for  your  intelligence  respecting  my  poor  sis- 
ter. If  human  skiircould  save  her.  Dr.  Robinson  would 
do  it:  but  there  is  nothing  left  to  smooth  her  path  to  that 
dwelling  whither  we  must  all  soon  follow  her.  I  can 
give  Mrs.  R  no  comfbrt  on  the  subject  of  *  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦. 
For  my  part,  it  requires  an  effort  to  teke  an  interest 
in  any  thing — and  it  seems  to  roe  strange,  that  there 
should  be  found  inducements  strong  enough  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  the  world.  I  believe  you  have  given 
the  true  solution  of  this  problem,  by  way  of  corollary 
from  another — when  you  pronounce  that  free  will  and 
necessity  are  much  the  same.  I  used  formerly  to  puzzle 
myself,  as  abler  men  have  puzzled  others,  by  specula- 
tions on  this  opprobrium  of  philosophy.  If  you  have 
not  untied  the  Gordian  knot,  you  have  cut  it,  which  is 
the  approved  methodus  medendi  of  this  disease. 

My  neighbor  C,  who  is  the  bearer  of  this,  is  called 
by  the  world  a  hard  man — ^but  I  like  him  because  he  has  a 
manliness  of  character— not  common  in  this  age  of  base 
compliance  with  what  is  and  what  is  not  (but  supposed 
to  he)  the  ruling  opinions. 

Write  to  me  when  you  can  do  no  better.  Worse  you 
cannot  do  for  yourself,  nor  better  for  roe.  You  can't 
imagine  what  an  epoch  in  my  present  life  a  letter  from 
you  or  Leigh  constitutes.  If  I  did  not  know  that  you 
could  find  nothing  here  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  mere 
animal  necessity,  I  should  entreat  Mr&  B.  and  yourself 
to  visit  my  solitary  habitation.  May  every  blessing 
attend  you  both. 

Yotu's  unchangeably, 

John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke. 
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LETTER  VI. 

RoANOKK,  July  15, 1814. 

I  had  begun  tp  fear  that  my  long  visitation  of  last 
winter  and  spring,  had  put  you  ao  much  out  of  the  habii 
of  writing  to  me,  that  you  would  never  resume  it — ^but 
your  letter  of  tlie  sixth  (just  received)  encourages  me  to 
hope  that  I  shall  hear  from  you  as  formerly.  It  was  a 
sensible  relief  to  me— but  I  will  say  nothing  about  my 
situation. 

Poor  St.  George  continues  quite  irrational.    He  is 

however  very  little  mischievous,  and  governed  pretty 

easily.    His  memory  of  persons,  things,  events  and 

words,  is  not  at  all  impaired — but  he  has  no  power  of 

eomhin/oiiony  and  is  entirely  incoherent.  Hit  going  to  ihe 

Springs  is  out  of  the  question — and  mine,  I  fear,  equally 

80 — although  my  rheumatism  requires  the  warm  baih. 

By  this  time,  yon  are  on  your  way  thither^--exccpt  that 

it  is  too  cold,  the  weather  could  not  have  been  finer. 

What  a  climate  we  live  under! 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

As  to  peace,  I  have  not  a  doubt  thai  we  shall  have  it 
forthwith.  Our  folks  are  prepared  to  say  that  the  paci- 
fication of  Europe  has  swept  away  the  mattera  in  eonU§' 
lalioii,  as  M.  the  Secretary  of  State  has  iL  All  that  we 
see  in  the  government  prints,  is  to  reconcile  us  the  bet- 
ter to  the  terms  which  they  must  receive  from  the  ene- 
my. From  the  time  of  his  flight  from  Egypt,  my  opinion 
of  the  character  of  Bonaparte  has  never  changed,  except 
for  the  worse.  I  have  considered  him  from  that  date  a 
coward,  and  ascribed  his  success  to  the  deity  he  wor- 
ships—Fortune. His  insolence  and  rashness  have  met 
their  just  reward.  Had  he  found  an  efficient  govern- 
ment in  France  on  his  abandonment  of  his  brave  com- 
panions in  arms  in  Egypt,  and  return  to  Paris,  he  would 
have  been  cashiered  for  ruining  the  best  appointed 
arraanent  that  ever  left  an  European  port.  But  all  was 
confusion  and  anarchy  at  Paris,  and,  instead  of  a  coup 
de  fusil,  he  was  rewarded  with  a  sceptre.  He  succeeded 
in  throwing  the  blame  of  Aboukir  on  poor  Brueys.  He 
could  safely  talk  of  "  his  orders  to  the  admiral,"  after 
L'Orient  bad  blown  up.  His  Russian  and  German 
campaign  is  another  such  oomroentary  on  his  character ; 
it  is  all  of  a  piece. 

If  the  Allies  adhere  to  their  treaty  of  Chaumont,  the 
peace  of  Europe  will  be  preserved — ^but  in  France  1 
think  the  seeds  of  disorder  must  abound.  Instead  of  the 
triple  aristocracy  of  ihd  Noblesse,  the  Church  and  the 
Parliaments,  I  see  nothing  but  janissaries  and  a  divan 
of  ruffians :  Algiers  on  a  great  scale.  Moral  causes  I 
see  none — and  I  am  weH  persuade  that  these  are  not 
created  in  a  day.  Matters  of  inveterate  opinion,  when 
once  rooted  up,  are  dead  never  to  cevive :  other  opiniqns 
must  succeed  them.  But  I  am  prosing — ^uttering  a 
string  of  common  place,  that  every  one  can  write,  and 
no  one  can  deny.  But  you  brought  it  on  yourself— 
you  expected  I  would  say  something,  and  I  resolved  to 
try.  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  fact  of  Mrs.  B*s  predic- 
tion respecting  Bonaparte's  retirement  I  wish  I  were 
permitted  to  name  five  ladies  who  should  constitute  the 
Cabinet  of  this  country:  our  affairs  would  be  conducted 
in  another  guess  manner.  This  reminds  me  of  Mrs. 
G.,  of  whom  I  have  at  last  heard.  Mr.  G.  wrote  me 
late  in  February  from  London.  They  were  going  to 
Bathy  and  "  if  circumstances  on  the  continent  would 


permit,  meant  to  take  a  tour  throagfa  FraDce."    How 
well  timed  their  trip  to  Europe  has  been. 

I  am  here  completely  Aors  dn  mande^  My  neighbor 
Clark,  with  whom  I  have  made  a  violent  efibrt  to  esub- 
lish  an  intercourse,  has  been  here  f trice  iyfRciCslieR.  W. 
Leigh  as  often,  on  his  way  to  court,  and  on  Salniday  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  by  stumbling  on  Frank  Gihner, 
who  was  wandering  to  and  fro  in  the  woods,  seeking 
my  cabin.  He  left  me  on  Tuesday  for  his  bmchei's  ia 
Henry.  Except  my  standing  dish,  you  have  my  whole 
society  for  nine  it eeifct.  On  the  terms  by  wbkh  I  bold 
it,  life  is  a  curse,  from  which  I  would  willingly  escape, 
if  I  lauw  isAere  tofy,  I  have  lost  my  relish  fiv  read- 
ing— indeed  I  could  not  devour  even  the  Corsair^  with 
the  zest  that  Lord  Byron's  pen  generaUy  inspires.  My 
plantation  affaire  always  irksome  are  now  revolting.  I 
have  lost  i  of  the  finest  and  largest  crop  I  ever  had. 
My  best  respects  and  regards  to  Mrs.  B. 
I  am  as  ever,  yours, 

Jomr  Rakdolfb,  of  Roanoke. 

Dr.  Dudley  is  (as  you  may  suppose)  a  treasure  tome 
above  all  price.  Without  him  what  should  I  do?  He 
desires  his  respects  to  you  both. 

As  to  an  English  constitution  for  France,  they  will 
have  one  when  they  all  speak  the  English  langua^ 
and  not  before.  Have  you  read  Morris's  on&tion  on  the 
^th  of  June  ?  His  description  of  Bonaparte^s  **  taking 
money  for  his  croWn**  is  very  fine.  It  is  a  picture.  1 
see  him;  There  are  some  cuts  in  the  same  page  thai 
our-yiilintnafmg  statesman  will  not  like. 

Sunday,  the  17th. 
I  am  compelled  to  be  at  Prince  Edward  Court  tomor- 
row, and  the  weather  is  now  so  intensely  hot  that  I  shdl 
go  a  part  of  the  way  this  afternoon,  and  put  my  letter 
in  the  Fantiville  P.  O.  whence  it  will  go  direct  to  Rich- 
mond, instead  of  waiting  five  days  on  the  road.  Our  crops 
lately  drowned,  are  now  burning  up,  and  I  begin  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  fresh  in  my  heaUh  as  well  as  my  purse. 
Dudley  and  myself  have  both  experienced  the  ill  conse^ 
quences  of  our  daily  visits  to  the  low  grounds.  The 
negroes,  however,  continue  healthy :  out  of  more  than 
200,  not  a  patient  since  I  came  home.  Who  is  it  that 
says  "il-y-a  tant  de  plaisir  k  bavarder  avec  un  ami!" 
Perhaps  yovL  will  reply  that  the  pleasure  is  not  so  grrrt 
etrebmardL 

4t  «  •  4>  *  « 

At  Charlotte  Court  House  yesterday,  I  saw  Dr.  Mer- 
ry, who  told  me  that  your  trip  to  the  Springs  was  poet- 
poned.  Pray  let  me  hear  from  you.  If  you  write  by 
Saturday  morning's  post,  address  your  letter  to  this 
plact — otherwise,  to  Roanoke.  We  hear  that  you  are 
in  great  consternation  at  Richmond,  in  consequence  of 
Cochrane's  appearance  in  the  Chesapeake.  Not  a  week 
ago  it  wa^  ostentatiously  announced  that  Porter  was 
master  of  the  South  Pacific !  The  mail  will  arrive  in 
less  than  half  an  hour,  which  brings  the  official  account 
of  his  capture. 

Again  my  best  wishes  and  respects  to  Mrs.  B^  with 
whom,  I  fear,  I  have  fiillen  out  of  favor.  Compltmecu 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wickham. 

■•It  iB  very  inferior  tn  tlie  Olaovr  or  the  BrMc.  The  chartcttr 
of  Conrad  it  unneturml.  Bleeeed  wkh  hia  niscreee,  ke  has  do 
moclTe  for  desperatioa. 
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18me  May  1804. 
MadoBn, — ^Vous  ^tes  pri^  d'anister  au  convoi  el 
enterremcDt  de  la  tr^  haute  et  tr^s  illustre  et  tr^s. 
puiasante  Citoj^enne  R^publique  Fran9ai8e;  une,  in- 
divisible  et  im^riMable,  d^c^d^e  le  88ine  Floreal  (Id 
Mny)  en  son  Palais  Conaerrateur — et  &  son  service, 
qui  ae  sera  le  14nie  Juillet  prochain. 

REaUIESC AT  IN  PACEM ! 

"  Cltoyens !  freres  et  amis 
Partisans  de  la  R^publiqae, 
Granda  raisonneurs  en  politique, 
Venez  d'assister,  en  famille, 
Au  grand  convoi  de  votre  fille, 
Morle  en  couche  d*un  Empereur. 
L*  indivisible  Citoyenne 
N'  a  pu  supporter,  sans  mourir, 
U  Operation  Caesarienne ; 
Mais  vous  ne  perdrez  presque  rien, 
Yous  tous  qui  cet  accident  louche ; 
Car  si  la  mere  est  morte  en  couche, 
Le  Fits  au  moins  se  porte  bien." 
N.  B.  "  Le  Fils"  ne  se  porte  pas  bien  aujourdhut. 
18ine  juin,  1815.  j.  r.  of  a. 


A  POLITE  STRUGGLE. 

Terence  Brannagan  and  Davy  Dougherty  were  sworn 
brothera,  and  reckoned  very  much  of  the  gentlemen,  and 
happening  to  run  against  each  otherin  turning  a  corner, 
stopped  to  make  apologies. 

••It  was  all  my  fault  Davy  my  jewel,"  says  Terence, 

**By  St.  Dan  O'Connell,  but  it  was  all  mine,'*  says 
Davy. 

**  By  the  honor  of  a  gentleman,  it  was  mine,"  says 
Teren<!e.   • 

*•  By  the  Holy  Poker,  I  say  it  was  mine,"  says  Davy, 

**  Do  you  doubt  the  honor  of  a  gentleman?  I  thought 
you  had  more  politeness.  Belter  manners  to  you  say 
I,"  says  Terence. 

<*l>o  you  reflect  on  my  manners  you  spalpeen?  If 
you  wont  take  a  genteel  apology,  takp  that,"  says  Davy, 
hitting  Terence  a  click  aside  of  his  pate,  whidi  Terence 
returned  with  interest,  and  so  they  had  a  bloody  battle 
all  about  politeness. 


A   PROFESSION  FOR  LADIES.. 

BY  MRS.  SARAH  J.  HALE. 

Many  good  men,  who  really  feel  solicitous  for  the 
improvement  and  elevation  of  tlie  female  sex,  doubt  the 
expediency  of  bestowing  on  young  ladies  a  regular  sci- 
entiiic  education.  They  doubt  this,  because  there  is  no 
profession  in  which  the  talents  of  women  may  be  em- 
ployed without  injury  to  the  female  character— to  that 
retiring  modesty  which  should  ever 

**  Do  good  by  stealth,  aad  blush  to  find  It  fame." 

No  person  of  reflection  and  good  judgment,  who 
wishes  to  promote  the  happiness  and  respectabiFity  of 
woman,  would  seek  to  place  her  in  the  lecture  room  of 
the  physician — in  the  forum — the  desk — or  the  halls  of 
legislation.    The  attempt  to  inspire  our  sex  with  the 


ambition  to  appear  hke  men,  is  too  absurd  to  merit 
discussion.  Would  any  lady  consider  herself  compe- 
tent to  direct  the  management  of  a  ship  in  a  storm,  or 
a  fire>engine  at  a  conflagration  ?  The  storms  of  the 
political  ocean,  and  the  fires  of  party  apirit,  would  as 
little  accord  with  her  moral  delicacy  of  mind  and  feel- 
ing. Still  she  was  not  formed  to  be  a  trifler  on  earth. 
She  has  mental  powers  whtch»  if  not  equal  with  those 
of  man,  are  yet  far  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  indo- 
lence, or  allow^  to  rest  in  ignorance  of  their  duties. 
Women  have  a  vast  influence  on  society,  which  nothing 
can  prevent ;  this  influence  will  be  beneficial  or  delete- 
rious in  proportion  te  the  reasonable  and  enlightened 
manner  in  which  it  is  exerted.  To  secure  it  on  the  side 
of  virtue  and  intelligence,  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
person  who  wishes  to  promote  individual  and  social 
improvement  and  happiness,  and  our  national  pros- 
perity and  glory.  There  is  no  country  where  the  right 
direction  of  female  influence  is* so  necessary  as  in  Amop 
rica,  because  here  the  popular  breath  guides  and  impels 
as  it  were,  the  bark  of  state.  Our  people  must,  there- 
fore, be  educated-^not  made  learned  in  ancient  lore 
merely,  or  even  instructed  deeply  in  modern  sciences, 
but  trained  to  the  love  of  excellence,  and  habituated  to 
the  control  of  the  passions.  The  heart  and  the  under- 
standing must  alike  be  ciiltivated,  and  this  can  never  be 
eflected  without  the  co-operation  of  women. 

It  is  in  the  department  of  teaching,  that  women  exert 
their  greatest  power.  Important  as  is  their  influence 
in  the  nursery^  the  task  of  education  is  but  commenced 
there.  Females  ipight  be  extensively  employed  in  school 
keeping.  Why  should  not  a  department  so  peculiarly 
fi<  ted  to  their  talents,  feelings  and  station,  be  more  gene- 
rally appropriated  to  them  ?  In  New  England,  it  is  true, 
this  has  partially  been  done ;  and  to  that,  more  than  to 
any  other  single  cause,  may  be  traced  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  learning  among  all  classes  of  our  people.  Had 
only  men  been  permitted  to  teach  a  common  or  district 
school,  the  expense  would  have  prevented  schools. from 
being  continued  in  our  thinly  settled  towns,  except  for 
a  small  part  of  each  year.  Then,  it  is  a  truth,  which 
few  will  feel  disposed  to  question,  that  the  young 
imbibe  instruction  more  readily  from  female  teachers 
than  from  those  of  the  other  sex.  Another,  and  very 
important  consideration,  is  the  eflTect  which  the  employ- 
ment has  had  on  those  females  engaged  in  it.  Their 
own  minds  have  been  disciplined  and  strengthened,  and 
when  married,  they  have  carried  into  their  own  families 
those  habits  of  attention  to  intellectual  improvement, 
which  have  qualified  them  to  judge  of  the  talents  and  to 
direct  the  studies  of  their  own  children.  Thus,  tlieir 
influence  on  society  has  been  continually  active  in  pro- 
moting the  faakion  of  learning, — that  peculiar  mode  of 
thinking,  which,  even  among  our  poorest  class,  attaches 
infamy  to  ignorance,  and  incites  the  dullest  laborer  to 
consider  himself  disgraced  if  his  children  cannot  at 
least  read  and  write. 

Here,  then,  is  the  profunon  to  which  I  would  direct  the 
talents  and  energies  of  my  own  countrywomen.  The 
field  is  wide  enough  for  the  display  of  all  their  genius, 
and  there  are  laurels  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  am- 
bitious. Many  distinguished  female  writers  have  like- 
wise been  distinguislicd  as  teadiers  of  children  end 
I  youth.  Mrs.  Hannah  More  was  greatly  indrhtcd  to 
her  situation  as  an  instructress  for  the  cultivation  and 
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development  of  her  extraordinary  talents.  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld  owed  much  of  her  literary  excellence  to  the  ne- 
ceaatty  she  felt  of  asaiatin^  her  huahand  in  the  educa- 
tion of  hia  pupib.  Miss  Eidgeworth,  though  not  osten- 
sibly a  teacher,  was  nerertheleas  stimulated  in  her  lite- 
rary career^— first  entered  upon  to  promote  education — 
by  the  practical  illustrations  of  its  benefits,  which  she 
daily  witnessed  while  assisting  her  father  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  numerous  family.  Among  the  French  ladiea, 
Madame  de  Genlis,  and  Madame  Campan,  were  distin- 
guished for  their  skill  in  teaching  youth ;  and  the  genius 
and  writings,  of  the  first  especially,  are  well  known. 
The  present  king  of  the  French  wm  her  pupil,,4ind  to 
her  wise  and  efficient  management,  owes  much  of  that 
practical  knowledge  and  eneiigy  of  character  which  has 
distinguished  his  career. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  method  by  which  a  lady  can,  with 
safety  and  credit  to  herself,  so  surely  and  speedily  acquire 
that  very  necessary  knowledge  for  a  popular  writer-*- 
the  knowledge  of  the  human  heart— «lb  by  becoming  an 
instructress  of  the  young.  Let  American  ladies,  who 
wish  for  literary  distinction,  if  such  there  are,  enter  the 
school-room  as  their  temple  of  fame — and  then  they 
will  be  useful  if  they  are  not  celebrated.  1  shall  be  told 
that  they  cannot  do  this — that  men  hare  engrossed  the 
employment  of  school-keeping,  as  well  as  that  of  every 
other,  by  which  money  can  be  acquired ;  and  that  female 
teachers  are  excluded  from  all  schools  excepting  those  of 
the  very  youngest  scholars.  This  is  too  true.  Ought 
it  thus  to  be?— Is  it  for  the  public  benefit,  to  employ  men 
to  teach  schools,  when  women  could  do  thatduty  better, 
— even  were  the  same  compensation  to  he  allowed  to 
the  female  as  to  the  male? 

It  has  become  a  proverb,  that  none  but  a  man  of  Infe- 
rior abilities,  will  keep  a  school  from  choice — that  it  is  a 
drudgery,  in  which  no  man  of  genius  will  engage,  but 
from  necessity, — or  persevere  in,  but  from  pecuniary 
motives.  Allow  diis  repugnance  to  the  business  of  in- 
struction to  proceed,  as  perhaps  it  does,  from  man*8 
superior  talents, — say,  that  it  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  strong  powers  and  stirring  energies  of  his  mind,  to 
rest  contented  in  the  prison  of  a  school-room ;  yeC  to 
women,  less  gifted  with  confidence  in  their  own  abilities, 
and  having  so  f^w  objects  of  pursuit,  it  would  furnisli 
an  employment  congenial  as  well  as-honorable.  There 
is  no  brancli  of  learning  taught  in  our  common  schools 
which  females  would  not  be  capable  of  teaching.  They 
should  also  be  employed,  as  assistants,  in  every  school 
and  seminaryi  where  there  are  pupils  of  their  own  sex. 
One  very  important  object  tobeeCcted  by  this  arrange- 
ment, would  be  the  saving  of  expense.  Women  can 
afford  to  teach  for  a  less  reward  than  men,  even  should 
they  ^rove,  as  they  often  doubtless  would  prove,  the 
more  capable  instructors.  To  make  education  univcr- . 
'  sal,  it  must  be  aflfbrded  cheap.  It  is  a  false  principle, 
which  estimates  the  benefits  of  a  privilege  by  the  money 
it  costs.  If  it  were  true,  our  Republican  government 
wouW  be  a  niiserable  one,  in  comparison  with  those  of 
royal  magn licence.  It  is,  usually,  the  abuses  of  our  pri- 
vileges,-which  form  the  largest  item  in  their  expense. 
Our  nation  Imis  need  of  all  the  talents  of  its  citizens, 
exerted  in  the  most  beneficial  manner,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Why  then,  refuse  the  assis- 
tance of  female  intellect,  when  it  might  be  so  usefully 
and  appropriiitely  exerted  ? — There  are  now,  as  it  is 


reported,  about  ten  thousand  schoolmasters  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  One  half  of  that  number  might,  qb- 
doubtedly,  be  emptoyed  more  profitably  to  the  coantry, 
and  pleasantly  to  themselves,  in  other  business,  and 
their  dutie^  as  teachers,  better  as  well  as  cheaper,  per- 
fi>rmed  by  intelligent  women.  There  are  many  such  to 
whom  even  a  moderate  compensation  wiMild  be  wealth, 
and  would  stimulate  to  unwearied  exertion. 

But  above  all,  women  should  be  at  the  bead  of  estab- 
lishments Cot  the  education  of  their  own  sex.  If  it  be 
found  necessary,  let  gentlemen  be  employed  as  teachers 
and  lecturers  occasionally, — but  a  lady  should  always 
preside  as  directress.  This  is  invariably  |;yractiicd  ia 
every  country,  save  America;  and  such  a  preposterous 
ftishion,  as  that  of  committing  the  scientific  educatioo  of 
younggirls,  mostly  to  men,  cannot  much  longer  oontinus 
here.  Women  will  feel  what  is  due  to  their  own  cha- 
racter and  dignity,  suflSciently  to  rouse  th^madves  to 
the  education*  at  least,  of  their  own  sex.  The  example 
of  Mrs.  Willard,  Principal  of  the  Troy  Female  Semina- 
ry, and  that  of  Miss  Catharine  Beecber,  noc  to  mention 
others,  demonstrate  that  ladies  are  capable  of  under- 
standing the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  and  of 
preparing  works  which  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  And  then  a  lady,  with  talents  and  energy, 
unites  those  feminine  accomplishments  which  men  can- 
not know  or  teach. 

In  short,  though  there  should  be  no  encroachment  on 
the  prerogative  pr  duties  of  the  men,  yet  women  sfaookl 
remember  that  they  too  have  duties, — ^wfaich  they  ought 
not,  which  they  cannot,  consistently  with  duty  and  dclk- 
CAcy,  surrender.  One  of  these  duxies,  is  the  superintend- 
ing the  education  of  their  own  sex.  This  must  not  be 
abandoned.  Then,  should  men  commit  to  their  caie 
the  tuition  of  boys,  till  the  age  of  ten,  twelve,  or  even 
later,  they  would  probably  find  the  efl^ct  very  benefidaL 
The  influence  of  a  sensible,  intelligent  and  pioos  wo- 
man, has  a  tendency  to  soften  the  turbulent  dispositioD^ 
and  foster  the  kindly  aifcetipna  of  boya— to  instil  the 
love  of  virtue,  and  a  horror  of  vice.  Rennember,  the 
culture  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  Aead,  is  essentially 
necessary  to  make  men  good  citizens  of  a  Republic  A 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  employing  ladies  as  instruc- 
tors of  children,  may  be  found  in  their  purity  of  prin- 
ciples and  feelings.  A  female  advocating  infidelity,  or 
endeavoring  tft  weaken  the  bonds  of  moral  and  social 
order,  is  a  phenomenon.  Can  the  same  be  said  of  the 
other  sex  7 


Swift's  "  Liliputian  Ode"  is  an  imitation  from  Scarroa- 
The  French  poet  concludes  a  long  tri-syllabic  poetical 
epistle  to  Sarrazin,  who  had  failed  to  pay  him  a  fisit, 
in  the  following  words. 

Mais  pourtant 
Repentant 
Si  tu  viens 
Et  te  tiens 
Seulement 
Un  moment 
Avec  nous, 
Mon  corroux 
Finira 
Et  CKtera. 
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RIGHT   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

la  the  article  publisbed  by  us  this  month,  on  the 
Jtigki  ^  Imtmetion,  Judge  Hopkinson  has  alluded  to 
•ome  opinions  of  Edmund  Burke.  It  may  perhaps  be 
u  well  to  eopy  here  one  or  two  of  the  paragraphs  to 
which  we  suppose  allusbn  is  made. 

In  his  speech  in  1760,  at  the  Quildhall  in  Bristol, 
Mfm  ecrteoi  ptdtdt  rMnt  to  kit  paHimminiary  eonduetf 
we  have  what  follows. 

Let  me  say  with  plainness,  I  who  am  no  longer  in  a 
pnUic  character,  that  if  by  a  fair,  by  an  indulgent,  by 
a  geoUemanljr  behavior  to  oar  representatives,  we  do 
not  give  confidence  to  their  minds,  and  a  liberal  scope 
to  their  anderstandiogs;  if  we  do  not  permit  our  mem- 
ben  to  act  upon  a  vfry  enlarged  view  of  things,  we  shall 
at  length  infallibly  degrade  our  national  representation 
into  a  confused  and  sniffling  bustle  of  local  sgency. 

Again,  in  the  same  speech — 

What,  gentlemen,  was  I.  not  to  foresee,  or,  foreseeing, 
wu  I  not  to  endeavor  to  save  you  from  all  these  multi- 
plied mtBchiefs  and  dis^ces  ?  Would  the  little,  silly, 
canvass  prattle  of  obeymg  instructions,  sod  having  no 
opinions  but  yours,  and  such  idle,  senseless  tales  which 
amuse  the  vacant  ears  of  unthinking  men,  have  saved 
yoQ  from  the  "  pelting  of  that  pitiless  storm"  to  wbieh 
the  loose  improvidence,  the  cowardly  rashness  of  those 
nho  dare  not  look  danger  in  the  face,  so  as  to  provide 
against  it  in  time  have  eiposed  this  degraded  nation  7 

Again— 

I  did  not  obey  your  instructions.  No — ^I  conformed 
to  the  instructions  of  truth  and  nature,  and  maintained 
your  interest  against  your  opinions,  with  a  constancy 
that  became  me.  A  representative  worthy  of  you  ought 
to  be  a  person  of  stability.  I  am  to  look  indeed  to  your 
opioioM ;  but  to  such  opinions  as  you  and  I  must  have 
five  years  hence.  I  was  not  to  look  to  the  flash  of  the 
day.  I  knew  that  you  chose  me,  in  my  place,  along 
vith  others,  to  be  a  pillar  of  the  state,  and  not  a  wea- 
thcfcock  on  the  top  of  the  edifice,  exalted  for  my  levity 
and  versatility,  and  of  no  use  but  to  indicate  the  shift- 
ingi  of  every  fashionable  gale. 

And  farther — 

As  to  the  opinion  of  the  people  which  some  think,-  in 
such  cases,  is  to  be  implicitly  obeyed  ;  near  two  years 
tmnqoillity,  which  followed  the  act,  proved  abundantly 
that  the  late  horrible  spirit  was,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
effect  of  insidious  art,  and  perverse  industry  and  gross 
misrepresentation.  But  suppose  that  the  dislike  had 
been  much  more  deliberate,  and  much  more  general 
iban  I  am  persuaded  it  was. — When  we  know  that  the 
opinions  of  even  the  greatest  multitudes  are  the  standard 
oi^  rectitude,  I  shall  think  myself  obliged  to  make  those 
opiniofls  the  masters  of  my  conscience.  But  if  it  may 
bedonbted  whether  Omnipotence  itself  is  competent  to 
■Iter  the  essential  constitution  of  right  and  wrong,  sure 
I  am  that  such  Cliiig*  as  they  and  I,  are  possessed  of  no 
wrh  power.  Wo  man  carries  farther  than  I  do  the 
policy  of  making  government  pleasing  to  the  people. 
Bat  the  widest  range  of  this  politic  complaisance  is  con- 
fined within  the  limiu  of  justice.  ....**  But  if  I  profess 
sll  this  impolitic  stubbornness  I  may  chance  never  to  be 
elected  into  Pariiament."  It  is  certainly  not  pleasing 
(A  be  pat  out  of  the  public  service.  But  I  wish,  in  being 
•  member  of  Parliament,  to  have  my  share  of  doing 
{ood  and  resistiiig  evil.  It  would  therefore  be  absurd 
to  reooonoe  my  objects  in  order  to  obtain  my  seat. 


In  his  speech,  upon  his  arrival  at  Bristol,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  poll  in  1774,  he  says — 

1  am  sorry  I  cannot  conclude  without  saying  a  word 
oil  a  topic  touched  upon  by  my  worthy  colleague.  I 
wish  that  topic  had  been  passed  by,  at  a  time  when  I 
have  so  little  leisure  to  discuss  it.  But  since  he  has 
thought  proper  to  throw  it  out,  I  owe  you  a  clear  ex- 
planation of  mv  poor  sentiments  on  that  subject.  He 
tells  you  that  the  "topic  of  instructions  has  occasioned 
much  altercation  and  uneasiness  in  this  city,"  and  he 
expresses  himself  (if  1  understand  him  rightly)  in  favor 
ofihe  coercive  authority  of  such  instructions.  Certainly, 
gentlemen,  it  ought  to  be  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a 
representative,  to  live  in  the  strictest  union,  the  closest 
correspondence,  and  the  most  unreserved  communica- 
tion With  his  constituents.  Their  wishes  ought  to  have 
great  weight  with  him ;  their  opinion  hieh  respect ; 
their  business  unremitted  attention.  It  is  nis  duty  to 
sacrifice  his  repose,  his  pleasures,  his  satisfiictions  to 
theirs ;  and,  above  all,  ever  and  in  all  cases,  to  prefer 
their  interest  to  his  own.  But  his  unbiassed  opinion, 
his  mature  judgment,  his  enlightened  conscience,  he 
ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you,  to  any  man,  or  to  any  set 
of  men  living.  These  he  does  not  derive  from  your 
pleasure — ^no,  nor  from  the  law  and  the  constitution. 
They  are  a  trust  from  Providence,  for  the  abuse  of 
which  he  is  deeply  answerable.  Your  representative 
owes  you  not  his  industry  only,  but  his  juogment,  and 
he  betrays,  instead  of  serving  you,  if  he  sacrifices  it  to 
your  opinion.  My  worthy  collea^e  says  his  will  ought 
to  be  subservient  to  yours.  If  that  be  all  the  thing  is 
innocent  If  government  were  a  matter  of  will  upon 
any  side,  yours,  without  question,  ought  to  be  superior. 
But  government  and  legislation  are  matters  of  reason 
and  judgment,  and  not  of  inclination — and  what  sort  of 
reason  is  that  in  which  the  determination  precedes  the 
discussion ;  in  which  one  set  of  men  deliberate  and 
another  decide  ;  and  where  those  who  form  the  conclu- 
sion are  perhaps  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  those 
who  hear  the  arguments? 


PINAKIDIA. 

Under  the  head  of  *'  Random  ThoughU/*  **  Oddt  and 
Ends,»  "Slroy  Leaves,"  "Scraps,"  "  Bremiiet,'*  and  a 
variety  of  similar  titles,  we  occasionally  meet,  in  peri- 
odicals and  elsewhere,  with  papers  of  rich  interest  and 
value — the  result,  in  some  cases,  of  much  thought  and 
more  research,  expended,  however,  at  a  manifest  disad- 
vantage, if  we  regard  merely  the  estimate  which  the 
public  are  willing  to  set  upon  such  articles.  It  some- 
times occurs  that  in  papers  of  this  nature  may  be  found 
a  collective  mass  of  general,  but  more  usually  of  clas- 
sical eruditkm,  which,  if  dexterously  bespriDkled  over  a 
proper  surface  of  narrative,  would  be  sufficient  to  make 
the  fortunes  of  one  or  two  hundred  ordinary  novelists 
in  these  our  good  days,  when  all  heroes  and  heroipe* 
are  necessarily  men  and  women  of  "extensive  acquire- 
ments." But,  for  the  most  part,  these  "  Brertties,"  &c 
are  either  piecemeal  cullings  at  second  hand,  from  a 
variety  of  sources  hidden  or  supposed  to  be  hidden, 
or  more  audacious  pilferings  from  those  vast  store- 
houses of  brief  facts,  memoranda,  and  opinions  in  gen- 
eral literature,  which  are  so  abundant  in  all  the  princi- 
pal libraries  of  Germany  and  France.  Of  the  former 
species,  the  Koran  of  Lawrence  Sterne  is,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  most  consummately  impudent  and 
silly ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  a  single 
paragraph  of  any  merit  in  the  whole  of  it  may  not  be 
found,  marly  verbaiim,  in  the  works  of  some  one  of  bis 
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immediate  cotemporaries.  If  the  Lacon  of  Mr.  Col  ion 
18  any  better,  its  superiority  consists  altogether  in  a 
deeper  ingenuity  in  disguising  his  stolen  wares,  and  in 
that  prescriptive  right  of  tlie  strongest  which,  time  out 
of  mind,  has  decided  upon  calling  every  Napoleon  a 
conqueror,  and  every  Dick  Turpin  a  thief.  Seneca ; 
Machiavelli;*  Balzac,  the  author  of  "La  Manicre  de 
bien  Penser  ;"  Bielfeld,  the  German,  who  wrote,  in 
Freijch,  "Les  Premiers  Traits  de  L'Erudition  XJniver- 
Belle;"  Rochefoucault;  Bacon;  Bolingbroke ;  and  es- 
pecially Burdon,  of  "Materials  for  Thinking"  memory, 
possess,  among  them,  indisputable  claims  to  the  owner- 
ship of  nearly  every  ihing  worlh  owning  in  the  book. 

Of  the  latter  species  of  theft,  we  see  frequent 
specimens  in  the  continental  magazines  of  Europe, 
and  occasionally  meet  with  Ihem  even  in  the  lower 
class  of  periodicals  in  Great  Britain.  These  speci- 
mens are  usually  extracts,  by  wholesale,  from  such 
works  as  the  "  Bibliothdque  des  Memorabilia  Lite- 
raria,"  the  "Recueil  des  Bons  Pens^es,"  the  "Lettres 
Edifiantes  et  Curieuses,*'  the  "Literary  Memoirs"  of 
Sallengr^,  the  "  Melanges  Literaires"  of  Suard  and 
Andr^,  or  the  "  Pieces  Interressantes  et  peu  Connues" 
of  La  Place.  D*Israeli*8  "  Curiosities  of  Literature," 
"  Literary  Character,"  and  "  Calamities  of  Authors," 
have,  of  late  years,  proved  exceedingly  convenient  to 
some  little  American  pilferers  in  this  line,  but  are  now 
becoming  too  generally  known  to  allow  much  hope  of 
their  good  things  being  any  longer  appropriated  with 
impunity. 

Such  collections,  as  those  of  which  we  have  been 
■peaking,  are  usually  entertaining  in  themselves,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  we  relish  every  thing  about  them  save 
their  pretensions  to  originality.  In  ofiering,  ourselves, 
something  of  the  kind  to  the  readers  of  the  Messenger, 
we  wish  to  be  understood  as  disclaiming,  in  a  great 
degree,  every  such  pretension.  Most  of  the  following 
article  is  original,  and  will  be  readily  recognized  as 
such  by  the  classical  and  general  reader — some  portions 
of  it  may  have  been  written  down  in  the  words,  or  nearly 
in  the  words,  of  the  primitive  authorities.  The  whole 
is  taken  from  a  confused  mass  of  marginal  notes,  and 
entries  in  a  comnion-place-book.  No  certain  arrange- 
ment has  been  considered  necessary ;  and,  indeed,  so 
heterogeneous  a  farrago  it  would  have  been  an  endless 
task  to  methodize.  We  have  chosen  the  heading  Ptna- 
fcuJta,  or  Tablets,  as  one  sufficiently  comprehensive.  It 
was  used,  for  a  somewhat  similar  purpose,  by  Diony- 
sius  of  Hariicarnassus. 

The  whole  of  Bulwer^s  elaborate  argument  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  which  he  has  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  "  Ambitious  Student,"  may  be  confuted  through 
the  author's  omission  of  one  particular  point  in  his 
summary  of  the  attributes  of  Deity — a  point  which  we 
cannot  believe  omitted  altogether  through  accident,  A 
single  link  is  deficient  in  the  chain— but  the  chain  is 
worthless  without  it.  No  man  doubts  the  immortality 
of  the  soul— yet  of  all  truths  this  truth  of  immortality 
is  the  most  difficult  to  prove  by  any  mere  series  of  syl- 

•  It  is  remarkable  that  much  of  whst  Colton  has  stolen  from 
Mmchiavelli,  was  previooaly  stolen  by  Machiavelli  rromPlutarch. 
A  MS.  book  of  the  Apophihegnu  of  the  Aneient$,  by  this  latter 
writer,  having  fallen  into  Machiavalli's  hande,  ho  put  them 
netrly  all  into  the  month  of  his  hero,  Castrucio  Castricaai. 


logisms.    We  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  acpunent 
here  mentioned. 

The  rude  rougli  wild  waste  has  its  power  to  please, 
a  line  in  one  Mr.  Odiome's  poem,  ".The  Progress  of 
Refinement,"  is  pronounced  by  the  American  author  of 
a  book  entitled  "Ante-Diluvian  Antiquities,"  "  the  very 
best  alliteration  in  all  poetry." 

The  Turkith  Spy  is  the  original  of  many  shnilar 
works — among  the  best  of  which  are  Moatesquieu*s 
Persian  Lettera,  and  the  British  Spy  of  our  own  Wirt. 
It  was  written  undoubtedly  by  John  Paul  Marana,  aa 
Italian,  in  Italian,  but  probably  was  first  published  in 
French.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  saw  only  an  English  trans- 
lation, supposed  it  an  English  work.  Marana  died  in 
1693. 

The  httnter  and  tha  deer  a  shade 
is  a  much  admired  line  in  Campbell's  Gertrvde  ^  YTfo- 
ming — but  the  identical  line  is  to  be  found  in  the  poena 
of  the  American  Freneau. 

Comeille's  celebrated  JVol  of  Medea  is  borrowed 
from  Seneca.  Racine,  in  Phoedra,  has  stolen  nearly  the 
whole  scene  of  the  declaration  of  lore  from  the  same 
puerile  writer. 

The  peculiar  zodiac  of  the  oometj  is  comprised  in 

these  verses  of  Cassini — 

Antlnoua,  Per asusque,  Andromeda,  Taunia,  Orion, 
Frocyon,  atque  Hydrua,  Centauroa,  8corpiua,  Atcob. 

Speaking  of  the  usual  representation  of  the  banquet- 
scene  in  Macbeth,  Von  Raumer,  the  German  historian, 
mentions  a  shadowy  figure  thrown  by  optical  means 
into  the  chair  of  Banquo,  and  producing  intense  efect 
upon  the  audience.  Enslen,  a  German  optician,  con- 
ceived this  idea,  and  accomplished  it  without  difficalty. 

A  religious  hubbub,  such  as  the  world  has  seldom 
seen,  was  excited,  during  the  reign  of  Frederic  II,  by 
the  imagined  virulence  of  a  book  entitled  *'  The  Three 
Impostors."  It  was  attributed  to  Pierre  des  Vignea, 
chancellor  of  the  king,  who  was  accused  by  the  Pope 
of  having  treated  the  religious  of  Moses,  Jesas^  snd 
Mahomet  as  political  fables.  The  work  in  question, 
however,  which  was  squabbled  about,  abused,  defended, 
and  familiarly  qvnoUd  by  all  parties,  is  well  proved  never 
to  have  existed. 

The  word  Tox*i)  or  Fortane,  does  not  appear  oooe 
in  the  whole  Iliad. 

The  "  Lamentations"  of  Jeremiah  are  written,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  chapter,  in  acrostic  verse :  that 
is  to  say,  every  line  or  couplet  begins,  in  alphabetiad 
order,  with  some  letter  in  the  Hebrew  alpbabeL  In 
the  third  chapter  each  letter  is  repeated  three  timei  suc- 
cessively. 

The  fullest  account  of  the  Amazons  is  to  be  fbond  in 
Diodorus  Siculus. 

TheophrastttSy  in  his  botanical  works,  antidpated  the 
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sexual  system  of  Linneus.  Philolaus  of  Crotona  main- 
tained that  comets  appeared  after  a  certain  revolution — 
and  /Reeien  contended  for  the  existence  of  what  is  now 
called  the  new  world.  Pulci,  "  the  sire  of  the  half* 
serious  rhyme,"  has  a  passage  expressly  alluding  to  a 
western  continent  Dante,  two  centuries  before,  has 
the  same  allusion. 

De  Tostri  aensi  eh  h  del  rimanente 
Non  Tof  liata  negar  Peaperenza 
Diretro  al  aol,  del  mondo  aensa  genta. 

Cicero  makes yinb  masculine,  Virgil  feminine.  Usque 
ad  eum  finem — Cieero.  Cluae  finis  standi  ?  Haec  finis 
Priami  ialorura — VirgiL 

Dante  left  a  poem  in  three  languages — ^Latin,  Pro- 
Tenfal,  and  Italian.  Rambaud  de  Yachieras  left  one  in 
fire. 

Marcos  Antoninus  wrote  a  book  entitled  Tm;v  us 
tmvrow  Of  the  things  which  concern  himself.  It  would 
be  a  good  title  for  a  Diary. 

Lipfiiua,  in  his  treatise  "  De  Supplicio  Crucis,"  says 
that  the  upright  beam  of  the  cross  was  a  fixture  at  the 
place  of  execution,  whither  the  criminal  was  made  to 
bear  only  the  transverse  arm.  Consequently  the 
painters  are  in  error  who  depict  our  Savior  bearing  the 
entire  cross. 

The  stream  flowing  through  the  middle  of  the  valley 
of  Jehoahaphat,  is  called,  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
'*  the  brook  of  cedars.*'  In  the  Septuagint  the  word  is 
nifWf  darkness,  from  the  Hebrew  Kiddar,  black,  and 
not  nif^w^  of  cedars. 

Seneca  says  that  Appion,  a  grammarian  of  the  age  of 
Caligula,  maintained  that  Homer  himself  made  the 
division  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  into  books,  and 
evidences  the  first  word  of  the  Iliad,  Mifvfr,  the  Mi|  of 
which  signifies  48,  the  number  of  books  in  both  poems. 
Seneca  however  adds,  "  Talia  sciat  oportet  qui  multa 
Tult  scire.** 

The  tale  in  Plato's  "  Convivium,"  that  man  at  first 
was  male  and  female,  and  that,  though  Jupiter  cleft 
them  asunder,  there  was  a  natural  love  towards  one 
another,  seems  to  be  only  a  corruption  of  the  account  in 
Genesis  of  Eve's  being  made  from  Adam's  rib. 

Comeille  has  these  lines  in  one  of  his  tragedies; 

Pleures,  pleoras,  mas  yaax,  at  fondas  voos  en  eaiir^ 
La  BOkM  ds  aia  vie  a  mia  Pautre  aa  lombean 

whidi  may  be  thus  translated, 

Weep,  weep,  my  ayes !  it  ia  no  time  to  laagh 
For  half  myaelf  haa  boried  the  olhei  half. 

Over  the  iron  gate  of  a  prison  at  Ferrara  is  this  in- 
criptioo — ^^Ingresso  alia  prigioDe  di  Torquato  Tasso." 

Hedelin,  a  Frenchman,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  denied  that  any  such  person  as  Homer  ever 
existed,  and  supposed  the  Iliad  to  be  made  up  ex  tra* 
gediii,  et  variis  canticis  de  trivio  mendicatorum  et  cir- 
cuiatonioi — ^  la  maniere  des  chansons  du  Pontneuf. 


The  Rabbi  Manasseh  published  a  book  at  Amsterdam 
entitled  **  The  Hopes  of  Israel."  It  was  founded  upon 
the  supposed  number  and  power  of  the  Jews  in  Ame- 
rica. This  supposition  was  derived  from  a  fabulous  ac- 
count by  Montesini  of  his  having  found  a  vast  concourse 
of  Jews  among  the  Cordilleras. 

The  word  assassin  is  derived  according  to  Hyle  from 
Hnssa,  to  kill.  Some  bring  it  from  FTassan,  the  first  chief 
of  the  association — some  from  the  Jewish  Elssencs— Le- 
moine  from  a  word  meaning  "herbage" — De  Sacy  and 
Hammer  from  "  hashish"  the  opiate  of  hemp  leaves,  of 
which  the  assassins  made  a  singular  use. 

"  Defuncti  injuria  ne  afiiciantur'*  was  a  law  of  the 
twelve  tables. 

The  origin  of  the  phrase  "corporal  oath"  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ancient  usage  of  touching,  upon  occasion 
of  attestation,  the  eorporaU  or  cloth  which  covered  tlia 
consecrated  articles. 

Montgomery  in  his  lectures  on  Lt/era<iire  (/)  has  the 
following — "  Who  does  not  turn  with  absolute  contempt 
from  the  rings  and  gems,  and  fillers,  and  caves  and  genii 
of  Eastern  Tales  as  from  the  trinkets  of  a  toyshop,  and 
the  trumpery  of  a  raree-show?"  What  man  of  genius 
but  must  answer  "  Not  1.'* 

The  Abb^  de  St.  Pierre  has  fixed  in  his  language  two 
significant  words,  viz:  biet\faisanee,  and  the  diminutive 
la  gloriole. 

There  is  no  particular  air  known  throughout  Switz- 
erland by  the  name  of  the  Ranz  des  Vaches.  Every 
canton  has  its  own  song  varying  in  wor^s,  notes  and 
even  language.  Mr.  Cooper,  the  novelist,  is  our  au* 
thority. 

Incidii  in  Scyllam  cupiena  vitara  Charybdim 
is  neither  in  Virgil  nor  Ovid,  as  often  supposed,  but  in 
the  "  Alexandrics"  of  Philip  Gualtier  a  French  poet  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

Under  a  portrait  of  Tiberio  Fiurilli  who  invented  the 

character  of  Scaramouch,  are  these  verses, 

Get  illoatre  Comedlen 
De  aon  art  traca  la  carriere : 
11  fut  le  maitre  de  Moliere 
Et  la  Nature  fut  le  aien. 

A  curious  passage  in  a  letter  from  Cicero  to  his  lite- 
rary friend  Papyrius  Paetus,  shows  that  our  custom  of 
annexing  a  farce  or  pantomime  to  a  tragic  drama  existed 
among  the  Romans. 

In  Cary*s  "Dante"  is  the  following  passage — 

And  ptl^im  newly  on  hia  road  with  love 
Thriila  if  ho  hear  the  veaper  bell  from  far 
That  seema  to  mourn  for  the  expiring  day. 

Gray  has  also 

The  curfew  totia  the  knell  of  parting  day. 

Marmontel  in  the- "  Encyclopedie"  declares  that  the 
Italians  did  not  possess  a  single  comedy  worth  reading — 
therein  displsying  his  ignorance.    Some  of  the  greatest 
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names  in  Italian  Literature  were  writers  of  comedy. 
Baretti  mentions  a  collection  of  four  thousand  dramas 
made  by  Apostolo  Zeno,  of  which  the  greater  part  were 
comedies— many  of  a  high  order. 

A  comedy  or  opera  by  Andreini  was  the  origin  of 
''Paradise  Lost.**  Andreini's  Adamo  was  tlie  model  of 
Milton*8  Adam. 

Milton  has  the  expression  "Forget  thyself  to  marble.'* 
Pope  has  the  line  "  I  have  not  yet  forgot  myself  to  stone.*' 

The  noble  simile  of  Milton,  of  Satan  with  the  rising 
sun  in  the  first  book  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  had  nearly 
occasioned  the  suppression  of  that  epic :  it  was  supposed 
to  contain  a  treasonable  allusion. 

Campbell's  line 

Like  angel  ▼Mtt  few  and  far  between, 

is  a  palpable  plagiarism.    Blair  has 

Its  y'niin 
Like  angel  Tlsite  abort  and  far  between. 

In  Hudibras  are  these  lines — 

Each  window  like  the  pillory  appears 

With  beads  thrust  through,  nailed  by  the  ears. 

Tonngin  his  "Love  of  Fame"  has  the  following — 

An  opera,  like  a  pillory,  may  be  said 

To  nail  our  ears  down  and  expose  our  bead. 

Groldsmith's  celebrated  lines 

Man  wants  but  little  here  below 
nor  wants  thai  liule  long, 

are  stolen  from  Young  ;  who  has 

Man  wants  but  little,  nor  that  little  long. 

The  character  of  the  ancient  Bacchus,  that  graceful 
divinity,  seems  to  have  been  little  understood  by  Dry- 
den.    The  line  in  Virgil 

Et  quocunqaa  deus  cireum  caput  egit  Aenetfum 
is  thus  grossly  mistranslated, 

On  whate*er  side  ha  turns  his  Aonetf  face. 

There  are  about  one  thousand  lines  identical  in  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Macrobius  gives  the  form  of  an  imprecation  by  which 
the  Romans  believed  whole  towns  could  be  demolished 
and  armies  defeated.  It  commences  "  Dis  Pater  sive 
Jovis  msvis  sive  quo  alio  nomine  fas  est  uominare,"  and 
ends  "  Si  haec  ita  faxitis  ut  ego  sciam,  sentiam,  intelli- 
gamque,  tum  quisquis  votum  hoc  faxit  recte  factum 
esto,  ovibus  atris  tribus,  Tellus  mater,  teque  Jupiter, 
obtestor." 

The  "  Courtier"  of  Baldazzar  Castiglione,  15S8,  is 
the  first  attempt  at  periodical  moral  Essay  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  The  Noctes  Atiicae  of  AulusGel- 
lius  cannot  be  allowed  to  rank  as  such.    . 

These  lines  were  written  over  the  closet  door  of  M. 
Menard, 

Las  d'esperer,  et  de  me  plaindre 
De  I'amoor,  dee  grands,  et  du  sort 
C*est  ici  qua  J*attends  la  mort 
Sans  la  desirer  oa  la  cratodre. 


Martin  Lather  in  his  rrply  to  Henry  Vlllth's  book 
by  which  the  latter  acquired  the  title  of  "  Defender  of 
the  Faith,"  calls  the  monarch  very  anceremonioiiily 
*'a  pig,  an  ass,  a  dun^ill,  the  spawn  of  an  adder,  a 
basiiidc,  a  l3ring  bufibon  dressed  in  a  king's  robes,  a  mad 
fool  with  a  frothy  mouth  and  a  whoriah  free." 

The  Psalter  of  Solomon,  which  contains  18  paalms,  is 
8  work  which  was  found  in  Greek  in  the  library  of  Aus- 
burg,  and  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by  John  Lewis 
de  la  Cerda.  It  is  supposed  not  to  be  Solomon's,  bat 
the  work  of  some  Hellenistica)  Jew,  and  composed  is 
imitation  of  David's  Psalms.  The  Psalter  was  knows 
to  the  ancients,  and  was  formerly  in  the  ^mous  Alex- 
andrian MS. 

'         Ad  nnahaped  kind  of  swuiliiag  lint  ^ppearsd,' 
is  a  line  in  Cowley's  famous  deacriptioii  of  the  Crestiao. 


It  is  probable  that  the  queen  of  Sheba  was 
that  Sheba  was  a  kingdom  in  the  Southern  part  of  Ara- 
bia Felix,  and  that  the  people  were  called  Sabaeans. 
These  lines  of  Claodian  relate  to  the  people  and  queen, 

Medis,  levibusque  Sabsis 

Imperat  hie  sexos ;  reginarornqoe  sob  arsris 

BarberitB  magna  pars  jacei. 

Sheridan  declared  he  would  rather  be  the  aathor  of 
the  ballad  called  Hosier's  Ghost,  by  GloTer,  than  of  the 
Annals  of  Tacitus. 

The  word  Jehovah  is  not  Hebrew.  The  Hebrews 
had  no  such  letters  as  J  or  V.  The  word  is  properly 
Iah-Uab^<»>mpounded  of  lah  Essence  and  Uah  Exist- 
ing.   Its  full  meaning  is  the  self -existing  esaenee  of  all 

things. 

The  ''Song  of  Solomon"  throwing  aside  the  beading 
of  the  chapters,  which  is  the  work  of  the  English  timna- 
lators,  contains  nothing  which  relates  to  the  Savior  or 
the  Church.  It  does  not,  like  every  other  sacred  book, 
contain  even  the  name  of  the  Deity. 

In  the  Vatican  is  an  ancient  picture  of  Adam,  with 
the  Latin  inscription  "Adam  divinitus  edoeloi^  pdmos 
scientiarum  et  literarum  inventor.** 

The  word  translated  **9Uaideren^  in  t  Timothy  ui, 
8,  and  that  translated  ''/ibe  •eevscrf''  in  Titos  ii,  3,  sre 
^ftaude  demU^  in  the  original  Greek  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

The  Hebrew  language  contains  no  word  (escept  per^ 
haps  Jehovah)  which  conveys  to  the  mind  the  idea  of 
Eternity.  The  translators  of  the  Okl  Testament  have 
used  the  word  Eternity  but  onoe. 

"  The  slipper  of  Cinderella,"  says  the  editor  of  the 
new  edition  of  Warton  "  finds  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  celebrated  Rhodope."  Cinderella  is  a  tale  of  oai- 
versal  currency.  An  ancient  Danish  ballad  has  some 
of  the  incidents.  It  is  popular  among  the  Welcl»— also 
among  the  Poles— in  Hesse  and  Svrerhn.  Sekoctky 
found  it  among  the  Servian  fables.  RoMenhagen  in  hk 
Froschroauseler  speaks  of  it  as  the  tale  of  the  deqpisid 
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Aacfaen-posseL  Luther  mentions  iU  It  is  in  the  Italian 
Pentamerone  under  the  titJe  of  Cenerentola. 

Porphyry,  than  whom  no  one  coald  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  theology  of  the  ancients,  acknowledge 
ed  Vesta,  Rhea,  Ceres,  Themis,  Priapus,  Proserpina, 
Bacchus,  Attis,  Adonis,  Silenus,  and  the  Satyrs  to  be 
one  and  the  same. 

Senrius  on  Virgil's  iEneid  speaks  of  a  bearded  Venus. 
The  poet  Calvus  in  Macrobius  speaks  of  Venus  as  ma8> 
culioe.  Valerius  Soranus  among  other  titles  calls  Ju- 
piter the  Molker  of  the  Gods. 

In  Suidas  is  a  letter  from  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite, 
dated  Heliopolis,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  202d  Olym- 
piad (the  year  of  Christ's  erocifizion)  to  his  friend  Apol- 
lophanea,  in  which  is  mentioned  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  at  noon.  "  Either,"  says  Dionysius  *'  the  author  of 
oatore  suffers,  or  ha  sympathizes  with  some  who  do.*' 

The  most  particular  history  of  the  Deluge,  and  the 
nearest  of  any  to  the  account  given  by  Moses  is  to  be 
Ibond  in  Lucian  (De  Dea  Syria.) 

The  Greeks  had  no  historian  prior  to  Cadmus  Mile- 
■itts,  nor  any  public  inscription  of  which  we  can  be  cer- 
tified, before  the  laws  of  Draco. 

So  great  is  the  uncertainty  of  ancient  history  that  the 
epoch  of  Semiramis  cannot  be  ascertained  within  1535 
years,  for  according  to 

Syncellos,  she  lived  before  Christ  2177, 
Patavius,  •  •  «  «  goeo, 
Helvicos,  •  «  «  •  2248, 
Eosebius,  •  «  «  *  1984, 
Mr.  Jackson  <  <  <  <  1964, 
Archbishop  Usher,  '        '         1215, 

Philo-Biblius  from  Sanconiathon,  1200, 
Herodotus  about    *        '        '  713. 

The  book  of  Jasher,  said  to  have  been  preserved  from 
the  deluge  by  Noah,  but  since  lost,  was  extant  in  the 
time  of  Joshua,  and  in  the  time  of  David.  Mr.  Bryant 
thinks,  however,  very  justly,  that  the  ten  tables  of  stone 
were  the  first  written  characters.  The  book  of  Jasher 
is  mentioned  Joshua  z.  13,  and  2  Samuel  i.  18. 

Andr^  Chenier,  imprisoned  during  the  French  Revo- 
hition,  began  thus  some  lines  on  bis  unhappy  situation, 

Pem-toa  avant  que  I'heure  en  cercle  proinen6« 

Ak  post  rar  Pemall  brillant 
Baas  las  toUante  pu  on  ta  route  est  bom^ 

Son  pied  aooore  et  vigilant. 
La  somiMU  du  tombeau  preeeera  mm  pauplere— 

At  this  Instant  Andrd  Chenier  was  interrupted  by  the 
officials  of  the  guillotine. 

Archbishop  Usher,  in  a  MS.  of  St.  Patrick's  life,  said 
Co  have  been  found  at  Louvain  as  an  original  of  a  very 
leowCe  date,  detected  several  entira  passages  purloined 
ftom  his  own  writings. 

An  extmet  from  the  *'  Mystery  of  SL  Denis**  is  in 
die  "BiUioliMque  da  Theatre  Francois,  depuis  son 


origine,  Dresde.  1768."  In  this  serious  drama,  Sl  De- 
nis, having  been  tortured  and  at  length  decapitated, 
rises  very  quietly,  takes  his  head  under  his  arm  and 
walks  off  the  stage  in  all  the  dignity  of  martyrdom. 

The  idea  of  "No  light  but  rather  darkness  visible" 
was  perhaps  suggested  to  Milton  by  Spenser's 

A  little  glooming  light  much  like  a  -riiade. 

In  the  Dutch  Vondel's  tragedy  "  The  Deliverance  of 
the  Children  of  Israel"  one  of  the  principal  characters 
is  the  Divinity  himself. 

Darwin  is  indebted  for  a  great  part  of  his  "  Great 
poem"  to  a  Latin  one  by  De  La  Croix,  published  in  1727 
and  entitled  "  Connubia  Florum." 

Mr.  Bryant  in  his  learned  "Mythology"  says  thst 
although  the  Pagan  fables  are  not  believed,  yet  we  for- 
get ourselves  continually  and  make  inferences  from 
them  as  existing  realities. 

The  shield  of  Achilles  in  Homer  seems  to  have  been 
copied  from  some  Pharos  which  the  poet  had  seen  in 
Egypt.  What  he  describes  on  the  central  part  of  the 
shield  is  a  n»p  of  the  earth  and  of  the  celestial  appear- 
ances. 

Anazagoras  of  Clazomenae  is  said  to  have  prophecied 
that  a  stone  would  fall  from  the  sun.  This  is  a  mistake 
of  the  learned.  All  that  Anaxagoras  averred  may  be 
seen  in  the  Scholiast  upon  Pindar  (Olymp.  Ode.  I.)  It 
amounts  only  to  this,  that  Petros  was  a  name  of  the 
sun. 

The  Hebrew  language  has  lain  now  for  two  thousand 
years  mute  and  incapable  of  utterance.  The  "  Masore- 
tical  punctuation"  which  professes  to  supply  the  vowels 
was  formed  a  thousand  years  after  the  language  had 
ceased  to  be  spoken,  and  disagrees  in  many  instances 
with  the  Seventy,  Origen  and  other  writers. 

James  Montgomery  thinks  proper  to  style  M'Pber- 
son's  Ossian,  a  collection  "  of  halting,  dancing,  lumber- 
ing, grating,  nondescript  paragraphs." 

The  paucity  of  spondees  in  the  English  language,  is 
the  reason  why  we  cannot  tolerate  an  English  Hexam- 
eter.^ Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  Arcadia,  thus  speaks  of 
Love  in  what  is  mesnt  for  Hexameter  verse : 

So  10  the  woods  Love  runnes,  as  well  as  rides  to  the  palace : 
Neither  he  bears  reverence  to  m  prince,  nor  pity  to  a  beggar; 
But,  like  a  point  In  the  midst  of  a  circle,  is  still  of  a  nearnesse. 

Ks  form  had  not  yet  lost 
AH  her  original  brightness, 

is  a  very  remarkable  passage  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
wherein  a  perton  is  peruwyied. 

It  is  certain  that  Hebrew  verse  did  not  include  rhyme : 
the  terminations  of  the  lines  where  they  are  most  dis- 
tinct, never  showing  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

Francis  le  Brossano  engraved  these  verses  upon  a 
marble  tomb  which  he  erected  to  Petrarch  at  Arqua. 
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Friglda  FrmncUel  t»g\i  hie  Upla  oata  Petrarc*. 
Sutcipe,  Tirgo  parens,  aniroam  :  sate  Tirgine,  parea, 
Ffltsaqufl  jam  terria,  celi  requieacat  in  arce. 

"  Statua  Status**  was  an  incription  handed  about  at 
Paris  for  the  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV,  begun  by 
Bouchardon  and  finished  by  PigaL    The  following  also, 

Bouchardon  est  un  animal 

Et  eon  ourraee  Tali  piii6 : 
II  place  lee  vices  k  cheval 

£l  lee  vertuc  k  pied. 

And  another, 

Volla  notre  roi  comme  il  est  4  Veraallles 
8ana  fol,  eans  loi,  et  sans  entraillea. 

Bochart  derives  Elysium  from  the  Phccnician  Elysoth, 
joy,  through  the  Greek  ^HXvetov.  Circe  from  the 
Phosnician  Kirkar,  to  corrupt — Siren  from  the  Phocni* 
clan  Sir,  to  sing — Scylla  from  the  Phoenician  Scol,  de- 
struction — Charybdis  from  tlie  Phsnician  Chor-obdam, 
chasm  of  ruin. 

Attrogs,  a  fruit  common  in  Palestine,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  "  the  forbidden."  It  has  a  rough  rind,  and 
reseoables  a  citron  or  lemon. 

The  following  quaint  sentence  is  found  in  Saint  Evre- 
mond.  '*  I  own  I  do  not  envy  him,  when  I  consider 
that  there  are  in  the  next  world  such  people  as  Minos, 
Rhadamanthus,  and  Eacus." 

The  standard  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  displayed  the 
words  *'  Mi  camoca  baeiim  Jehovah** — Who  is  like  unto 
thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  Gods  7  This  being  afterwards 
intimated  by  the  first  letter  of  each  word,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  S.  P.  Gl.  R.,  gave  rise  to  the  surname  Mac- 
cabaeus — for  the  initials  in  Hebrew  form  "  Maccabi." 

Josephus,  with  Saint  Paul  and  others,  supposed  man 
to  be  compounded  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  The  dis- 
tinction between  soul  and  spirit  is  an  essential  point  in 
ancient  philosophy. 

Lord  Lyttleton  acknowledged  the  authorship  of  two 
dialogues,  in  the  first  of  which  the  personages  were  the 
Savior  and  Socrates,  in  the  second  king  David  and 
Capsar  Borgia. 

Dante  gives  the  name  of  «onne<  to  his  little  canzone  or 
ode  beginning 

O  vol  che  per  la  via  d'Amor  pasaaie. 

Boileau  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  Petrarch  'qui  est 
regards  comme  Ic  pere  du  sonnet'  borrowed  it  from  the 
French  or  Proven9al  writers.  The  Italian  sonnet  can 
be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  year  ISOO.  Petrarch  was 
not  bom  until  1304. 

The  learned  Menage  has  this  epitaph  on  Sannazarius 

Ci  git,  dont  Pesprit  ffti  si  beau, 

Sannasar,  ce  poete  habile, 

Qui  par  aes  ven  diTina  approehe  de  Virglle, 
Plus  encore  que  par  son  tombeau. 

The  two  reprehensible  lines  in  Pope*s  Eloisa, 
Not  Casar*s  empress  would  I  detgn  to  prove  ; 
No— maka  roe  miatraas  to  the  man  I  love 


are  to  be  found  in  the  original  letters  of 
least  the  thought. 


Mercier,  in  *'L'an  deux  mille  quatre  cents  qoarsnte" 
seriously  maintains  the  doctrines  of  the  Metempsycho- 
sis, and  J.  D'Israeli  says  there  is  no  system  so  simple, 
and  so  little  repugnant  to  the  understanding. 

One  of  the  best  epigrams  affixed  to  the  statoe  of 
Pasqutn  was  the  following  upon  Paul  III, 

Ut  canerent  data  muUa  olim  sunt  vailbus  era 
U(  taceam  quantum  lu  mibi,  Paale,  daMs  ? 

Milton  in  Paradise  Lost,  has  this  passage, 

when  the  tamrge 

Inexorablj,  and  the  ivriurmg  kmar 
Call  na  to  pecance. 

Gray,  in  his  Ode  to  Adversity,  has 

Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast 
Whose  iron  «r<iair^e,  and  tariuring  hmar 
The  bad  affright 

Gray  tells  us  that  the  image  of  his  bard,  where 

Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Streamed  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  afr 

was  taken  from  a  picture  by  Raphael :  yet  the  beani  of 

Hudibras  is  also  likened  to  a  meteor. 

This  hairy  meteor  did  deiMUOCe 
The  fall  of  acepcrea  and  of  crowna. 

The  lines 

For  he  that  fights  and  runa  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day, 
But  he  that  Is  In  bettle  slain 
Will  never  riae  to  fight  again 

are  not  to  be  found,  as  is  thought,  in  Hudibras.  Butler^ 

verses  ran  thus  ; 

For  he  that  fliea  may  fight  again 
Which  he  can  never  do  that's  alain. 

The  former  are  in  a  volume  of  *  Poems*  by  Sir  John 
Mcnnes,  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  original  idea  is  in 
Demosthenes.     Awp  ©  ^oywr  koi  waXir  {tax^otrtt, 

"  Semcl  insanivimus  omncs'*  is  not  from  Horsce  bnt 
from  Mantunnus,  an  Italian.  In  a  work  entitled  "D« 
honesto  amore**  is  this  line, 

Id  commune  malum,  aemel  inaanlvimus  omnes. 

Dryden  in  'Absalom  and  Achitophel*  has  these  line«i 

David  for  him  hia  tuneful  harp  had  airunf 
And  heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song. 

Pope  in  his  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot  has 

Friend  of  my  life  which  did  itocyoa  proloog 
The  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song. 

TickelPs  lines 

While  the  charmed  reader  with  thy  thought  compUes 
And  views  thy  Rosamond  with  Henry's  eyes, 

are  evidently  borrowed  from  those  of  Boileao, 

En  vain  contre  <  Le  Cfd*  un  minlatre  ee  ligne ; 
Tout  Faria  pour  Chimene  a  lee  yeuz  de  Rodrigui- 

The  expression,  *  nemommque  noctem*  oeeorring  m 
one  of  Gray's  Latin  odea,  has  been  repeatedly  foMod 
fiiult  with — yet  Viigil  has '  medio  nimborom  in  node-* 
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Selden  ol»erves  of  Henry  VIII,  that  he  was  a  king 
with  a  pope  in  his  belly. 

In  the '  Nubea*  of  Aristophanes,  there  are  several 
Greek  Tcrses  in  rhyme, 

^^  • 

Of  the  ten  tragedies  which  are  attributed  to  Seneca, 
(the  only  Roman  tragedies  extant,)  nine  are  on  Greek 
subjects. 

Ariosto  says  of  one  of  his  heroes,  that,  in  the  heat  of 
combat,  not  perceiving  that  he  was  a  dead  man,  he  con- 
tinued to  fight  valiantly,  dead  as  he  was. 

n  porer'  boomo  che  non  8*en  era  accorto, 
Andava  combatteDdo,  •  era  mono. 

The  author  of  *  La  Maniere  de  bien  Penser*  speaks 
of  a  French  divine  who,  to  prove  that  young  persons 
sometimes  die  before  old  ones,  cited  the  text,  *  Prcecu- 
eurrit  citivs  Petro  Johannes  et  venit  primus  ad  monu- 
mentunu 

There  is  no  passage  among  all  the  writings  of  anti- 
quity more  sublime  than  these  lines  of  Siliqs  Italicus. 
The  words  are  addressed  to  a  young  man  of  Capua, 
who  proposed  to  assassinate  Hannibal  at  a  banquet. 

Fallis  te  mensas  inter  quod  credis  inermem. 
Tot  bell  is  quaesita  Tiro,  tot  ccedibus  armat 
Majestaa  eterna  ducem :  si  admoveris  ora 
Cannas  et  Trebium  ante  oculos,  Trasymenaque  busts, 
Et  Pauli  stare  ingentum  miraberia  umbram. 


Oiace  1*alta  Cartago  :  h  pens  i  segnl 
De  Palte  sui  mine  11  lido  aerba  : 
Muoino  le  cittkj  muoino  t  regni ; 
Copre  i  fasti  e  le  pompe  arena  et  herba : 
E  I'huom  dresser  monal  per  che  si  sdegnl. 

These  lines  of  Tasso  are  a  curious  specimen  of  literary 
robbery — being  made  up  entirely  of  passages  from 
Lucan  and  Sulspicius.    Lucan  says  of  Troy 

Jam  tota  tcguntur 
Pergama  dametia :  etiam  perire  ruinn : 

and  Sulspicius  in  a  letter  to  Cicero  says  of  Megara, 
Egina,  Corinth,  &c. — "  Hem !  nos  homunculi  indigna- 
mur  si  quia  nostrum  interiit,  quorum  vita  brevior  esse 
debet,  cum  uno  loco  tot  oppidorum  cadavera  projecta 
jaceant." 

An  epigram  upon  the  subject  of  Francois  de  Bassom- 
piere  being  released  from  the  Bastille  upon  the  death  of 
Richlieu,  is  a  strange  mixture  of  lofty  thought  and  pue- 
rile conceit. 

Enfln  dans  Parriere  aalson 
La  fonune  d>  Armaod  8*accord«  STec  la  mienne : 

France,  Je  sora  de  ma  prison 
Qaaod  son  ame  sort  de  la  sienoe. 

The  line,  "  France,  Je  sors  de  ma  prison,"  is  the  an- 
sgram  of  Francois  de  Bassom  piere. 

The  epigrams  of  the  Greek  Anthology  are  charac- 
terized more  by  ndiveti  than  point.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  insipid. 

l/mginus  calls  pompous  and  inflated  thoughts,  "  rev- 
eries of  Jupiter" — ^insomnia  Jovia» 


A  French  writer  of  celebrity  dedicated  a  book  to 
Richelieu  in  terms  of  the  most  blasphemous  flattery. 
But  being  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  he  sup- 
pressed all  his  praises  in  a  second  edition,  and  re-dedi- 
cated his  volume  **  d  Jesua  ChrisU* 

The  following  inscription  intended  for  the  Louvre, 
possesses  both  simplicity  and  dignity  : 

Pande  fores  popolis,  sablimis  Lupara ;  non  est 
Terrarum  imperio  dignior  uUa  domus. 

Under  a  fine  painting  of  St.  Bruno  in  solitude,  some 
Italian  wrote  these  words,  "£lgli  ^  vivo,  e  parlerebbe 
se  non  osservasse  la  rigola  del  silentio.''  Malherbe  has 
taken  the  hint  in  his  epigram  upon  a  picture  of  Saint 
Catherine. 

A  fine  sample  of  galimatia$  is  to  be  found  in  an  epi- 
gram of  Miguel  de  Cervantes : 

Van  muerte  tan  escondida, 

Que  no  te  sienta  vei^r  ; 
Porque  el  plazer  del  morir 

No  me  torae  i  dar  la  Tida. 

Cluintillian  mentions  a  pedant  who  taught  obscurity, 
and  who  was  wont  to  say  to  his  scholars,  "  This  is  ex- 
cellent— I  do  not  understand  it  myself.** 

An  Italian  metaphysician  to  disprove  that  greatness 
of  mind  is  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  skull,  argues 
thus:  "  Non  sano,  che  la  mente  i  il  centrodel  capo  ;  e 
il  centro  non  cresce  per  la  grandezza  del  circolo." 

A  horse  is  often  seen  on  ancient  sepulchral  monu« 
mcnts,  Caylus  quotes  a  passage  from  Passeri,  **  de 
animae  transvectione,"  implying  that  the  horee  desig- 
nates the  passage  of  the  soul  to  Elysium. 

The  Satyre  Menipp^e  of  the  French  is,  in  prose,  the 
exact  counterpart  of  Hudibras  in  rhyme. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  concord  of  sound  and  sense 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  following  stanza  by  M.  Anton. 
Flaminius : 

Ast  amans  charcB  thalamum  puelln 
Deserit  flens,  et  libi  rerba  dicit 
Aspera  amplexu  tenerae  cupito  a — 

— Tulsus  amicA. 

Voltaire's  ignorance  of  antiquity  is  laughable.  In 
his  Essay  on  Tragedy,  prefixed  to  Brutus,  he  actiully 
boasts  of  having  introduced  the  Roman  senate  on  the 
stage  in  red  mantles.  **The  Greeks,*'  as  he  asserts, 
"font  paraitre  ses  acteura  (tragic)  sur  des  especes 
d'echasses,  le  visage  convert  d*un  masque  qui  exprime 
la  douleur  d*un  cot6  et  la  joye  de  I'autre !"  The  only 
circumstance  upon  which  he  could  possibly  have  found- 
ed such  an  accusation  is,  that  in  the  new  comedy  masks 
were  worn  with  one  eyebrow  drawn  up  and  the  other 
down,  to  denote  a  busy-body  or  inquisitive  medler. 

Several  ancient  tragedies,  viz :  Eumenides,  Philocte- 
tes,  and  JSdipus  et  Coionos,  besides  many  pieces  of 
Euripides,  have  a  happy  and  enlivening  termination. 

The  only  historical  tragedies  by  Grecian  authors 
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were  The  Capture  of  Miletus  by  Phrynicus  and  the 
Penians  of  JSschylua. 

The  foundation  of  all  the  erroneous  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  the  old  Qreek  eomedy  (Voltaire's  opinion 
particularly)  may  be  found  in  the  comparison  between 
Aristophanes  and  Menander,  in  Plutareh. 

Schlegel  Mys  justly,  that  Harlequin  and  Pulcinello 
descend  in  a  direct  line  from  the  buffoons  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  On  Greek  Tases  are  seen  also  dresses  like 
theirs — long  breeches  and  waistcoats  with  arms,  articles 
worn  by  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  except  upon  the 
stage.  At  present  Zanni  is  one  of  the  names  of  Har- 
lequin, and  Sannio  in  the  Latin  farces  was  a  buffoon 
who  had  a  shaven  head,  and  a  dress  patched  together 
of  all  colors. 

In  Racine's  Bareniee  Antiochus  says  to  the  queen 

— ^  Jfl  m«  auifl  ift  cioq  aiu 
Madame,  st  taIs  encore  me  tairo  plus  long  teroa , 

and  to  give  a  direct  proof  of  his  intention,  recites  im- 
mediately no  less  than  fifty  verses  in  a  breath. 

In  VoUaire's  scruples  about  unity  of  place  he  has 
committed  a  thousand  blunders.  In  the  Mort  deCssar 
the  scene  is  in  the  Capitol,  but  the  people  seem  not  to 
know  their  precise  situation.  On  one  occasion  Cesar 
exclaims,  *'Courons  au  Capitole  I" 

Denis  deSallo's  "Journal  des  S^avans,"  in  1665  may 
be  considered  as  the  origin  of  Literary  Journals  or  Re- 
views. 

8ona  ce  lombean  gtt  La  Saga  abauu 
Par  le  ciaean  de  la  Parque  Importana, 
BMl  ne  fut  paa  ami  de  la  fortune 
II  fut  toujoura  ami  de  la  vertu, 

was  Le  Sage's  epitaph. 

These  lines  although  extremely  French  are  forcible, 

El  comme  un  Jeune  cosar  est  biontot  enflamm6 
II  me  Tit,  U  m*alma,  Je  le  via,  je  ralfnal. 

On  Cardinal  Richelieu,  Benserademade  the  following 
epitaph : 

Cy  giac— ouy  gist  par  la  mort  bleu 
Le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
£t  ce  qui  cauae  mon  ennuy 
Ma  penalon  avec  lui. 

The  Jesuits  called  Crebillon  *  Puer  ingeniosus,  sed 
insignis  nebulo.' 

Dr.  E.  Young  published  "A  true  Estimate  of  Human 
Life,  Part  I,"  dedicated  toClueen  Anne,  and  describing 
the  ihadet  of  existence.  The  second  part,  however, 
which  should  have  contained  the  lights  never  appeared. 

The  "  Batrachomyomachia,"  is  nothing  more  than  a 
burlesque  poem,  much  in  the  manner  of  Aristophanes, 
and  doubtfully  attributed  to  Homer.  Philip  Melanc 
thon  however,  wrote  a  commentary  to  prove  the  poet's 
object  was  to  excite  a  hatred  for  tumults  and  sedition. 
Pierre  La  Seine  going  a  step  fiirther,  thinks  the  inten- 


tion was  to  recommend  to  young  men  tempennee  is 
eating  and  drinking. 

"  Amare  et  Mpere  vix  Deo  ooneeditnT,"  is  not  Sen- 
eca's as  generally  suppoMd. 

The  heathen  peets  ara  mentioMd  three  times  in  the 
New  TestamenL  Aratus  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of 
Acts — Menander  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  1  Corio- 
thians — also  EpimenidesL 

"  Semper  fob  Seztla  pardfia  Boa»a  fbk,** 

was  a  line  written  during  the  pontificate  of  Alexander 
VI.  Sextus  Tarquinius  provoked  by  bis  tycannj  die 
expulsion  of  the  kings  of  Rome.  Urban  VL  begin  the 
great  schism  of  the  West.  Alexander  VI  astoairiwd 
the  world  by  the  enormity  of  his  cxiam,  and  Pin  VI 
did  not  falsify  the  saying. 

A  letter  was  once  addressed  firom  Rome  "Afla  sat 
Exrellenza  Seromfidevi,"  in  London.  It  eanaed  modi 
perplexity  at  tlie  Post-office  and  British  Maseuoi,  and 
after  foiling  the  aeumen  of  a  minister  of  state,  wu 
found  to  be  intended  for  Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 

The  vulgar  Christian  era  is  the  invention  of  Dioojr- 
sius  Exiguus. 

The  book  of  Judith  was  originally  written  in  Chnl- 
dee,  and  thence  tmnslated  into  Latin  by  St.  Jeron. 
There  are  several  particulars  in  our  English  renioB 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Su  Jerom's,  and  which 
seem  to  be  those  readings  which  he  professes  to  omit  at 
vicious  corruptions. 

The  proverb,  '*  Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners,"  which  is  found  in  Corinthians,  is  a  qooia- 
tion,  intended  as  such,  from  Euripid< 


Varro  reckons  three  epochs :  the  first  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  the  first  flood,  which  he  calb 
uncrrtain  ;  the  second  from  the  flood  to  the  first  Olym* 
piad,/a^u£oiAf  ;  the  third  from  the  first  Olympiad  to  bii 
own  time,  kistoriaU. 

Politian,  the  poet  and  scholar,  was  an  admirer  of 
Alessandra  Scale,  and  addressed  to  her  this  extempore 


To  leach  me  thai  in  hapleaa 
I  do  but  waate  my  hoora, 
Cold  maid,  whene'er  I  ask  for  fimk, 
Tboa  giveac  me  nsu^  bat  floi 


In  the  Latin  version  of  Herodotus,  the  lowest  of  the 
towers  forming  the  temple  of  Belus,  is  said  to  be  a 
furlong  thick  and  a  furlong  high ;  and  some  wriien  con- 
cluding each  of  the  eight  to  be  as  high,  make  the  whole 
one  mile  in  height.  In  the  Qreek  text,  however,  ths 
lowest  tower  is  merely  said  to  be  a  furlong  tkrmig^ 
nothing  is  said  of  its  height.  Strabo  makes  the  temple 
a  furlong  altogether  in  altitude. 

Jacobus  Hugo  was  of  opinion  that  by  the  Harpies 
Homer  intended  the  Dutch ;  by  Eueois,  John  Cshio ; 
by  Antinous,  Martin  Luther;  and  by  the  Lotophan^, 
Protestants  in  general. 
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Iropone  quae  libet  facere  id  est  esse  regem,"  is  a 
definitioQ  of  a  king  to  be  found  ib  Sallust 

The  first  collection  4^the  Ulad  was  byPisistratus,  or 
the  PisistratidaBJ "  There  were,  after  this,  innu- 
roerable  editions — b«t  Aristarchus  in  the  reign  of  Ptol- 
emy Philometer,  b.  c.  ISO,  pubAshed  from  a  collection 
of  all  the  copies  theiT  existing,  a  new  edition^the  text 
of  which  has  finally  prevailed. 

Some  one  after  the  manner  of  Santeuil,  composed 

the  following  quatrain  for  the  gates  of  the  market  to  be 

erected  on  the  site  of  the  famous  Jacobin  Club  at  Paris, 

Impia  tortorum  longas  hie  turba  furores 
Sanguinis  innocui,  non  satiala,  aluit. 
Sospiie  nuiiC  pairii,  fracto  nunc  funeris  antro, 
Mora  ubi  dira  fuU,  viia  aaluaque  patent. 

A  Teraion  of  the  Psalms  was  published  in  1642  by 

William  Slatyer,  of  which  this  is  a  specimen : 

The  ri^hieoua  shall  hia  sorrow  scao 
And  Uuf  h  at  him,  and  say  *  Behold ! 
What  haih  become  of  this  here  man 
Thai  on  his  riches  was  so  bold.* 

At  the  bottom  of  an  obelisk  which  Pius  VI  was 

erecting  at  great  expense  near  the  entrance  of  the 

Q,uirinai  Palace  in  1783,  while  the  people  were  suffering 

for  bread,  were  found  written  these  words, 

Stgnore,  di  a  quests  pietra  che  divenga  pane. 
Lord,  command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread. 

Constantine  Koh'ades  wrote  a  book  to  proTe  that 
Homer  and  Ulysses  were  one  and  the  same — but  Joshua 
Barnes  attributes  the  authorship  of  the  Iliad  to  Solomon. 

In  £.  XTiii.  192,  of  the  Iliad,  Achilles  says  none  of 
the  armor  of  the  chieftains  will  fit  him  except  the  shield 
of  Ajax :  how  then  did  his  own  armor  fit  Patroclus? 

In  the  reign  of  Eldward  VI,  Dr.  Christopher  Tye 
turned  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  into  rhyme.  They 
begin  thus, 

In  the  former  epistle  to  thee 

Dear  friend  Theophllus 
I  bare  written  the  reriiie 

Of  the  Lord  Christ  Jesus. 

Empedocles  professed  the  system  of  four  elements, 
and  added  thereto  two  principles  whicli  he  called  'prin* 
cipium  amiciiias  and  principium  contentionis.'  What 
are  these  bat  attraction  and  repulsion  7 

The  Count  Bielfeld*s  definition  of  poetry  is  '  L'art 
d'exprimer  les  pens^es  par  la  fiction.'  The  German 
terms  Dicbtkunst,  the  art  of  fiction,  and  Dichten  to/eign, 
which  are  used  for  Poetry,  and  to  make  terete^  are  in  full 
accoidance  with  his  definition. 

The  Germans  have  epic  poems  composed  in  metre  of 
sixteen  and  seventeen  syllables. 

The  following  VaudeYille  is  one  of  the  drollest  of  its 

kind: 

Quand  un  boa  Tin  meuble  moo  estomae 
Ja  suis  plus  saTant  qua  Balsae— 


Plus  sage  que  Pibrac. 

Mon  bras  seul  faisant  l*attaque 

De  la  nation  Cossaqoe 

La  mettroit  au  sac. 

De  Charon  Je  passerois  ie  lac 

En  dormant  dansso/4  bac. 

J'iroisau  AerEac 

Sans  que  mon  coeuT  fit  tic  ill  tac 

Presenter  du  tabac. 


On  ancient  monuments  are  often  found  the  letters 
A.  E.  R.  A.  meaning  Annus  erat  Regni  Augqsti.  The 
ignorance  of  copyists  may  probably  have  formed  of 
these  letters  the  single  word  ^RA.  Would  it  not  bo 
a  better  derivation  than  the  Latin  iSS  7 

The  work  of  John  Albert  Fabricius,  the  Hamburg 
professor,  entitled  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  in  which  his  sole 
object  is  to  render  an  account  of  the  Greek  authors  c»> 
tanty  occupies  fourteen  thick  volumes  in  quarta 

The  usual  derivation  of  the  word  Metaphysics  is  not 
to  be  sustained.  Metnphysieom  is  tortured  into  meaning 
tuper  physleamf  and  the  science  is  supposed  to  take  its 
name  from  its  superiority  to  physics.  The  truth  is, 
that  Aristotle's  treatise  on  Morals  is  next  in  succession 
to  his  Book  of  Physics,  and  this  order  h^  censldeni  the 
rational  order  of  study.  His  Ethics  conse«)uentIy  com- 
mence with  the  words  Mera  ra  ^wtxa,  fce.  fhtttt  which 
the  word  Metaphysics. 

The  commentators  upon  Mr.  Beckford's  Vathek  say 
that  the  loeuatt  derive  their  name  fVom  having  been  99 
called  by  the  first  English  settlers  in  America.  The 
word  comes  evidently  from  loco  utto,  the  havoc  they 
made  wherever  they  passed  leaving  the  appearanoe  of 
a  place  desolated  by  fire. 

M.Patru  was  convinced  that  in  all  his  prose  writings 
no  sentence  or  part  of  a  sentence  could  be  found  so 
eadeneed  as  to  form  a  verse.    A  friend,  however  imme- 
diately pointed  out  to  him  the  words  in  his  'Plaidoyers* 
Septi^me  plaldoyer  pour  un  jeuns  AUemand. 

Despreaux  speaking  of  the  caesura  in  French  verstfi* 
cation,  asserts. 

Que  toojuurs  dans  nos  vers— le  sens  coupant  lea  mots, 
Suspends  Phemisticha— en  marquant  le  repoa. 

M.  Despreaux  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  hemistich 
is  a  composite  Greek  word  signifying  a  demi-line,  and 
that  consequently  his  own  admired  verses  have  no 
ineaning  at  all. 

Everyone  is  acquainted  with  the  excellent  eommenee- 
ment  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus.  From  this,  principally 
he  has  acquired  his  reputation  for  concision.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  no  notice  has  ever  been  taken  of  the  extreme 
prolixity  of  their  condueUm. 

There  is  a  dissertation  upon  Hebrew,  or  Samaritan 
medals  by  P6re  Soucier,  in  which  he  proves  the  exist- 
ence of  Hebrew  money  struck  by  the  Jews  upon  the 
model  of  the  coins  current  before  (he  captivity.  AU  the 
Hebrew  medals,  however,  bearing  a  head  of  Mosea  or 
of  Christ,  are  manifestly  forgeries. 
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There  is  a  book  by  a  Jesuit,  P^re  Labbe,  entitled  La 
Bibliothdque  des  Bibliothdques.  It  is  a  catalogue  of  all 
authors  in  all  nations  who  have  written  catalogues  of 
books. 

Lucretius,  lib.  t,  93,  96,  has  the  words, 


lerrae 


Una  dies  dabit  exitlo. 

Ovid  the  lines, 

Carmine  sublimis  nine  sunt  peritura  Luereti 
Exitlo  terraa  cum  debit  uoa  dias. 

Albert  in  his  Hebrew  Dictionary,  pretends  to  dis- 
cover in  each  word,  in  its  root,  in  its  letters,  and  in  the 
manner  of  pronouncing  them,  the  reason  of  its  signifi- 
cation.  Loescher  in  his  treatise  De  causis  Linguae  He- 
breae,  carries  the  matter  even  farther. 

In  Judges  is  this  expression,  *And  be  smote  them  hip 
and  thigh  with  a  great  slaughter.'  The  phras^  'to 
smite  hip  and  thigh'  arises  from  these  words.  No 
meaning,  however,  can  be  attached  to  them  as  they 
stand — but  the  original  will  admit  of  a  different  signi- 
fication, viz:  *  He  smote  them  with  his  leg  on  the  thigh,* 
and  alludes  to  the  wrestling  matches  which  were  com- 
mon in  the  easL  In  this  sense  the  phrase  exactly  an- 
swers to  the  *  crus  femori  impingere,*  and  the  viuhieip 
or  amntXiieiv  of  the  ancients. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  Germans  lived  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  art  of  writing. 

The  silver  shekel  of  the  Hebrews  has  on  its  face  the 
Tod  of  Aaron  with  the  inscription,  Jeruschalaim  Hakke- 
doucha,  Jerusalem  the  Holy,  and  on  the  reverse  a  cup 
with  the  words  Chekel  Ischrael,  money  of  IsraeL 

The  Masoretical  punctuation  is  a  kind  of  critique 
upon  the  Hebrew  text  invented  by  the  Jewish  teachers 
to  prevent  its  alteration.  The  first  original  being  lost, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  Masore  as  an  infallible  method 
of  fixing  the  texL  The  verses,  words,  and  even  letters 
are  there  counted,  and  all  their  variations  recorded. 

Among  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
mingled  a  few  passages  of  Chaldaic  AU  the  ektrttctert 
as  we  have  them  now,  are  properly  speaking  Chaldaic 

A  version  of  the  Psalms  in  1564,  by  Archbishop 

Parker,  has  the  following^ 

Who  sticlieth  to  God  in  atable  trust 
Aa  Sbn's  mount  he  atanda  full  juat 
Which  moveth  no  wbii,  nor  yet  can  reel, 
But  atandeth  for  ever  aa  atiff  aa  ateel. 

A  part  of  the  137th  Psalm  runs  thus:  'If  I  forget 
thee,  O  Jerusalem,  may  my  right  hand  forget  her  cun- 
ning, nrd  may  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth,'  which  has  been  thus  paraphrased  in  a  version 
of  the  Psalms, 

If  I  forget  thea  evtr 

Then  let  ma  proqwr  nsvsr, 

But  let  it  cauae 

My  tongue  and  jaws 

Tc  cling  and  cleava  together. 


CRITICAL   NOTICES. 


THE  OLD  WORLD  AND  THE  NEW. 

The  Old  Wcrid  and  the  Mw;  or,  a  Jounud  of  Rtjict- 
tUnu  and  Obtervatiom  made  on  a  Tow  in  Etorope.  Bif  the 
Retfrend  OroiUe  Dewey,  .Yeir  York :  Harper  4*  BroUers, 

Mr.  Dewey  assures  us,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Preface^ 
that  his  volumes  are  not  offered  to  the  public  as  an 
itinerary — but  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  other  li^ht 
they  should  be  regarded.  To  us  they  appear  as  strictly 
entitled  to  the  appellation  as  any  book  of  travels  we 
have  perused.  They  are  indeed  an  itinerary  of  the 
most  inartificial  character— «  journal  in  which  uncoo- 
nected  remarks  follow  one  upon  another — object  upnn 
object — day  upon  day — ^and  all  with  a  scnipuloas  accu- 
racy in  regard  to  dates.  Not  that  we  have  miidi  ob- 
jection to  this  methodical  procedure,  but  thai  we  caniiot 
understand  Mr.  Dewey  in  declaring  his  book  not  to  be 
what  it  most  certainly  ia,  if  it  is  anjr  thing  at  alL  His 
subsequent  remark,  that  every  American  traveller  to 
the  old  world  enjoys  a  vantage  ground  for  surrey ir.f 
the  institutions,  customs,  and  character  of  hb  own 
country  is  what  we  can  readily  appreciate.  We  think, 
also,  that  in  many  respects  our  author  has  niade  excel- 
lent use  of  this  advantage.  But  we  would  be  doing  our 
conscience  a  great  wrong  in  recommending  the  work 
before  us  as  a  whole.  Here  is  some  amusement — great 
liberality  — much  excellent  sense  —  a  high  spirit  of 
sound  morality  and  genuine  philanthropy  ;  but  indefd 
very  little,  so  we  think,  of  either  novelty  or  profonduy. 
These  two  latter  qualities  are,  however,  of  a  nature  m 
strictly  relative,  and  liable  to  so  many  modifier li^rs 
from  the  acquirements  or  character  of  the  reader,  il^t 
we  feel  some  hesitation  in  what  we  say — and  would 
prefer  leaving  a  decision  where  it  niusf  finally  be  left— 
to  the  voice  of  the  public  opinion. 

One  remarkable  feature  in  the  Old  WatrU  mmd  tie 
JVet0,  is  its  amusing  naiveti  of  manner^— a  feature 
which  will  immediately  arrest  the  attention  of  every 
reader.  We  cannot  do  better  than  give  a  few  spedmers. 

What  a  pity  it  is  [says  Mr.  D.,  and  so  it  is  andocbt- 
edly]  that  cities,  or  at  least  streets  in  cities,  coald  n>-t, 
like  single  edifices,  be  built  upon  some  regular  and  «cll 
considered  plan  !  Not  that  the  result  should  be  s'rt  h 
regularity  as  is  seen  in  Philadelphia  or  Dublin ;  ibe 
plan  indeed  would  embrace  irregularity.  Bat  ihrre 
might  be  an  arrangement,  by  which  a  block  of  buildings 
a  street,  or  indeed  a  whole  city,  might  stand  before  us 
as  one  grand  piece  of  architecture.  If  single  specinr«os 
of  architecture  have  the  effect  to  improve,  hunianizje, 
and  elevate  the  ideas  of  a  people ;  if  they  are  a  Uf>- 
guage,  and  answer  a  purpose  kmdred  to  that  of  htrr^- 
ture,  poetry  and  painting,  why  may  not  a  whole  cj'y 
have  this  effect  7  To  secure  this  result,  there  must.  I 
am  afraid,  be  a  power  like  that  of  the  autocrat  (f 
Russia,  who,  I  am  told,  when  a  house  is  built  in  L» 
royal  city  of  St.  Petersburg  which  does  not  oonform  to 
his  general  plan,  sends  word  to  the  owner  that  he  iru«t 
remove  that  building  and  put  op  another  of  a  certain 
description. 

And  again,  speaking  of  the  Menai  bridge^ 

A  celebrated  lady  (since  dead)  in  speaking  of  ihh 
stupendous  work,  said  that  she  first  saw  it  from  the  l5*e 
of  Anglesea,  so  that  it  was  relieved  acainsi  the  lofty 
mountains  of  North  Wales;  and  she soded  ia  a  stiiis 
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of  eloquent  and  poetical  comparison  familiar  to  her, 
that  Snowdon  seemed  to  her  a  fit  back  ground  for  the 
Menai  Bridge. 

All  this  may  be  very  true,  but  then  only  think  of  the 
dt^uaU  andpoeiieal  eompartMon  of  Snowdon  being  a  back 
ground  for  the  Menai  Bridge  | 

Mrs.  Hemans  and  our  author  go  to  church  together. 

She  spoke  (says  he)  of  the  Tarious  accompaniments 
of  the  service,  and  when  she  came  to  the  banners  she 
said  *  they  seemed  to  wave  as  the  music  of  the  anthem 
rose  to  the  lofty  arches  !*  I  ventured  here  to  throw  in 
a  little  dash  of  prose — saying  that  /  teas  qfraid  that  they 
did  not  wave^  that  I  wished  they  might,  and  looked  up  to 
see  if  they  did,  but  could  not  see  iL 

Mr.  Dewey  does  not  like  oatmeal  cake. 

In  good  truth  I  should  never  desire  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  it  save  as  a  specimen ;  for  of  all  the  stuff 
that  ever  J  tasted,  it  was  the  most  inedible,  impractica- 
ble, insufferable,  dry,  hard,  coarse,  rasping,  gritty, 
chafiy :  I  could  not  eat  it,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  1 
could,  it  would  be  no  more  nourishing  than  gravel 
kneaded  into  mud,  and  baked  in  a  lime-kiln.  As  to 
drink — whiskey  !  whiskey  !  the  boatman  said  was  the 
only  thirg,  and  the  thing  indispensable.  I  tasted  of 
it — and  truly  it  had  not  the  usual  odious  taste  of  our  Ameri- 
can whiskey  ! 

We  quote  these  passages  merely  as  specimens  of  the 
singular  simplicity  —  more  properly  naiveti — which  is 
the  prevailing  feature  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Dewey  left  New  York  for  England  on  the  8ih 
June  1833,  and  arrived  in  Sl  George^s  channel  on  the 
24tk  of  the  same  month,  having  a  fair  wind  and  smooth 
sea  during  the  entire  passage.  Leaving  England,  he 
visited  Wales,  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Belgium, 
Prussia,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Returning  by  way  of 
Liverpool,  he  reached  home  on  the  22d  of  May,  1834. 


RICHARDSON»S  DICTIONARY. 

Ji  ^ew  Dietumary  of  the  English  Language :  By 
CkmUs  Richardson,  London:  William  Pickering-^ew 
York :  WiUiam  Jackson, 

The  periodkal  nature  of  this  publication  absolves  us 
from  what  would  otherwise  be  a  just  charge  of  neglect 
in  not  speaking  of  it  sooner.  Five  numbers  have  been 
•Biied,  and  twenty-five  more  are  to  be  added,  at  inter- 
vals of  a  fortnight.  These  numbers  are  of  quarto  form, 
and  conuin  eighty  pages  in  triple  columns.  The  paper 
is  excellent,  and  the  matter  beautifully  stereotyped. 
The  whole  will  form,  when  the  publication  is  complet- 
ed, two  very  large  quarto  volumes,  of  which  the  entire 
ooet  will  have  been  fifteen  dollars.  We  say  when  the 
pablication  is  completed — the  work  itself  is  already  so — 
a  consideration  of  great  importance,  and  sure  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  thousands  of  subscribers  to  the  many 
costly  periodicals  which  have  failed  in  completing  their 
iamie,  and  thus  thrown  a  number  of  odd  volumes  upon 
the  hands  of  the  public  In  what  farther  we  have  to 
■ay  of  this  Dictionary,  we  shall  do  little  more  than  par- 
aphrase the  very  satisfactory  prospectus  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson himself. 

When  Dr.  Johnson,  in  1747,  announced  his  intention 
of  writing  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  language,  he 
eommaiiieated  the  plan  oi  his  undertaking  in  a  letter  to 
Locd  Chaslerfield.  The  plan  was  as  foltows.  He 
would  giTe,  fint^tha  natural  and  primitive  meaning  of 


words  ;  secondly,  the  consequential — and  thirdly  the 
metaphorical,  arranging  the  quotations  chronologically. 
The  book,  however,  was  published  in  1755,  without  the 
plan,  and  sti^ange  to  say,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  prin- 
ciples avowed  in  the  letter  to  the  Elarl  of  Chesterfield. 
That  these  principles  werewelUconceived,  and  that  if 
followed  out,  they  would  have  rendered  important  ser* 
vice  to  English  lexicography,  was  not  doubted  at  the 
time,  and  cannot  be  doubted  now.  Moreover,  the  ne- 
cessity for  something  of  the  kind  which  was  felt  then, 
is  more  strongly  felt  now,  for  no  person  has  as  yet  at- 
tempted to  construct  a  work  upon  the  plan  proposed, 
and  the  difiiculties  which  were  to  have  been  remedied, 
are  greatly  aggravated  by  time.  Eighty  years  have 
passed,  and  not  only  has  no  new  work  been  written 
upon  the  plan  of  Dr.  Johnson — but  no  systematic  work 
of  reform  upon  the  old  basis. 

The  present  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Richardson  is,  dis- 
tinctly, a  new  toorA;,upon  a  system  never  attempted  be- 
fore— upon  the  principles  of  Home  Tooke,  the  greatest 
of  philosophical  grammarians,  and  whose  developments 
of  an  entirely  novel  theory  of  language  have  excited 
the  most  profound  interest  and  respect  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  think. 

In  the  Diversions  of  Purley,  it  is  positively  demon- 
strated that  a  word  has  one  meaning  and  one  only,  and 
that  from  this  one  meaning  all  the usages9£  the  word 
must  spring.  "  To  discover  this  meaning,"  says  Mr. 
Richardson,  **  etymological  research  was  indispensable, 
and  I  have  stated  the  results  of  such  research  with  con- 
ciseness, it  is  true,  yet  with  a  fullness  that  will  enable 
the  more  learned  reader  to  form  a  judgment  for  himself^ 
and  the  path  of  deeper  investigation  is  disclosed  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  curious  inquirer."  In  tracing  the  usages 
of  words,  Mr.  R.  has  availed  himself  of  the  materials 
collected  by  Johnson  and  his  editors,  "the  various  sup- 
plements and  provincial  vocabularies,  the  notes  of 
editors  and  commentators  upon  our  older  poets,  lyid  of 
abundant  treasures  amassed  for  his  own  peculiar  use.** 
The  quotations  are  arranged  chronologically,  and  em- 
brace extracts  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  writers  of 
English.  The  etymology  is  placed  distinctly  by  itself 
for  the  convenience  of  hasty  reference.  As  an  example 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  work,  we  will  give  the  word 
Coltfy. 

Ca'lbft  *]      Lat  Ctdefieri,  to  be  or  become  hoL 

calkpa'ction  iCalere,yossius  deduces  from  theDo- 
cali'ditt         I  ric  KoAcof  for  Ki^Xco; ,  burning. 
ca'lidvct       J 
To  heat,  to  be,  become,  or  cause  to  be  hot. 

But  crystal  will  eaifjie  into  electricity  j  that  is,  a  power 
to  attract  strawi  or  light  bodies  and  conrert  the  needla 
freely  placed.— Srot^fi.  Vulgar  Errourg,  b.  ii.  c,  1. 

As  [  if]  the  remembrance  of  ealefaetiom  can  warm  a 
man  in  a  cold  frosty  nigbt.~Jlfore.  Philos.  Poems,  c  9, 
Fref. 

But  ice  will  dissolve  in  any  way  of  heat ;  for  it  will  dis* 
solve  with  fire ;  it  will  colliquate  in  water,  or  warm  oyl ; 
nor  doth  it  onely  submit  unto  an  actual  heat,  but  not  en- 
dare  the  potential  ealiHty  of  many  waters.~BrM0ii.  Vut' 
gar  Emmn,  b.  ii.  c.  X, 

Since  the  subterranean  ealidiuis  have  beso  Introduced. 
Evelyn. 

•  In  his  prospectus,  Mr.  Richardson  has  had  occasion 
to  speak  in  no  measured  terms  of  the  Dictionary  of  Dr. 
Webster.  We  here  repeat  his  obsenrations  because 
we  think  them  entirely  just. 
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The  author  is  conscious  that  he  should  be  chargenble 
with  ^reat  want  of  courtesy  if  he  passed  unnoticed  the 
American  Dictionary  of  Ur.  Webster.  Flis  censure 
however  muat  be  snort.  Dr.  Webster  disarmed  and 
stripped  himself  for  the  field,  and  advanced  unaided  and 
unsnieided  to  the  combat.  He  abjured  the  assistance 
of  Skinner  and  Vossius,  and  the  learned  elders  of  lexi- 
cography  ;  and  of  Tooke  he  quaintly  says,  *I  have 
made  no  use  of  his  writings.'  There  is  a  display  of 
oriental  reading  in  his  Preliminary  Essnys,  wliich  as 
introductory  to  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
seems  as  appropriate  and  useful  as  a  reference  to  the 
code  of  Gentoo  laws  to  decide  a  question  of  English 
inheritance.  Dr.  Webster  was  entirely  unacquainted 
with  our  old  authors. 

We  believe  the  North  American  Review  has  remark* 
ed  of  the  work  before  us,  that  its  definitions  are  in  some 
measure  too  scanty,  and  not  sufikiently  compact.  This 
defect,  which  cannot  altogether  be  denied,  and  which 
is,  to  say  the  truth,  6f  more  importance  to  the  mass  of 
readers  than  to  the  philologist,  will  be  found,  upon  ex- 
amination,  a  defect  inseparable  from  the  plan  originally 
proposed,  and  which  insists  upon  an  arrangement  of 
derivatives  under  primitives.  We  are  not  tempted, 
however,  to  wish  any  modification  of  the  principal  de- 
sign, for  the  sake  of  a  partial,  and  not  very  important 
amendment. 

We  conclude  in  heartily  recommending  the  work  of 
Mr.  Richardson  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  em> 
braces  we  think,  every  desideratum  in  an  English  Dic- 
tionary, and  has  moreover  a  thousand  negative  virtues. 
Messrs.  Mayo  and  Davis  are  the  agents  in  Richmond. 


BOOK  OP  GEMS. 

The  Book  of  Gems.  The  PoeU  and  Jlriiat$  of  Great 
Brtlom.  Edited  6y  5.  C.  HalL  London  and  AVw  York: 
Saunders  and  OUey, 

This  work  combines  the  rich  embellishments  of  the 
Tery  best  of  the  race  of  Annuals,  with  a  far  higher 
claim  to  notice  than  any  of  them  in  its  strictly  literary 
department,  if  we  regard  this  volume  as  the  only  one 
to  appear,  the  title  will  convey  no  idea  of  the  design — 
but  we  are  promised  a  continuation.  The  whole,  if  we 
comprehend,  will  contain  specimens  of  ott  the  principal 
poets  and  artists  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  present  in- 
stance we  have  the  poets  as  far  as  Prior,  including  a 
period  of  about  four  hundred  years,  with  extracts  from 
Chaucer,  Lydgate,  James  I,  Ilawes,  Carew,  duarles, 
Shirley,  Habington,  Lovelace,  Wyatt,  Surrey,  Sack- 
Tille,  Vere,  Gascoigne,  Raleigh,  Spenser,  Sidney, 
Brooke,  Southwell,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Shakspeare,  Wal- 
ton, Davies,  Donne,  Jonson,  Corbet,  Phineas  Fletcher, 
Giles  Fletcher,  Drummond,  Wither,  Carew,  Browne, 
Herrick,  Cluarles,  Herbert,  Davenant,  Waller,  Milton, 
Suckling,  Butler,  Crashaw,  Denham,  Cowley,  Marvell, 
Dryden,  Roscommon,  Dorset,  Sedley,  Rochester,  Shef- 
field, and  Prior.  Of  these,' all  the  autographs  have 
been  obtained  and  are  published  collectively  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  with  the  exception  of  the  nine  first  men- 
tioned. The  work  is  illustrated  by  fifty-three  engrav- 
ings, each  by  different  artists.  A  sea-side  group  by 
Harding;  and  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  by  Parris,  are 
particularly  good — but  all  are  excellent. 

We  had  prepared  some  observations  in  regard  to  the 
book  itself,  (over  which  we  have  been  poring  for  many 


days  with  intense  delight)  and  in  regard  more  especial!^ 
to  the  character  and  justice  of  that  deep  feeling  «i!h 
which  most  men,  having  claim  to  taste,  are  wont  to  lock, 
even  through  a  veil  of  exceedingly  troublesome  obscuriiy 
and  antiquity,  upon  the  writings  of  the  elder  poets  and 
drama  tilts  of  Great  Britain.  But  we  have  been  » 
nearly  anticipated  in  our  design  by  a  paper  in  the 
American  Monthly  Magazine  for  July,  that  what  we 
should  now  say,  and  say  eon  ajawe,  would  be  looked 
upon  OS  little  better  than  a  rifaeimento  of  the  article  «e 
mention.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  an  ill  deed  to 
remodel  our  thoughts,  and  proceed  to  think  iAisely,  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  proving  that  we  can  think  or  p- 
nally.  In  this  dilemma  then,  we  will  merely  express 
our  general  accordance  in  the  opinions  of  the  Northern 
Magazine,  copy,  of  its  critiqae,  a  portion  which  seems  to 
embody,  in  little  compass,  much  of  what  we  havesaid 
less  forcibly  and  more  diffusely,  and  add  some  few  addi< 
tional  observations  which  have  lately  suggested  them* 
selves. 

"Among  the  enrly  English  poets,  so  called,"  bbts  the 
American  Monthly,  "  there  is  combined  with  marked 
individuality,  a  sort  of  general  resemblance,  notea.Miy 
defined,  but  readily  perceived  by  a  discriminating  reader. 
They  lived  in  an  age  of  invention,  and  wrote  fmm  a 
pleasurable  impulse  which  they  could  not  resisL  Thrj 
did  not  borrow  from  one  another,  or  from  those  who 
had  gone  before  them,  nor  pass  their  time  in  pmirin^ 
from  one  vessel  into  another.  Thus,  however  differtni 
their  styles,  however  various  their  subjects,  whether 
the  fli*:ht  of  their  genius  be  high  or  low,  there  is  the 
same  aspect  of  truth  and  naturalness  in  the  poetry  d 
them  all ;  as  we  can  trace  a  common  likeness  in  all 
faces  whidi  have  an  open,  ingenuous  expression,  how- 
ever little  resemblance  there  may  be  in  the  Kreral 
features.  Most  of  them  were  well  acqwainied  with 
books,  and  many  of  them  were  deeply  learned ;  and 
an  air  of  ripe  scholarship  sometimes  degenerating:  into 
pedantry,  pervades  every  thing  they  wrote.  As  a  class 
too,  they  are  remarkable  for  a  healthy,  intellectual  tone, 
defaced  neither  by  ntoody  misanthropy,  nor  mawkish 
sentimentality.  The  manly  Saxon  character  beams  oat 
from  every  line ;  and  that  vigorous  good  sense,  so  cha« 
racteristic  of  the  English  stock,  every  where  leaves  its 
impress.  AnoUier  trait  which,  with  a  few  exceptioos, 
honorably  distinguishes  them,  is  the  purity  of  tbeir 
sentiments,  and  their  high  moral  feeling,  especially  in 
all  that  touches  the  relation  of  the  sexes.  We  shall 
find  many  coarse  expressions,  stich  as  a  man  woald  not 
read  aloud  to  his  family ;  but  very  rarely  any  ihinf 
bordering  upon  heartless  profligacy,  or  studied  Ucenii* 
ousness,  or  any  intimation  of  a  want  of  respect  for  ibe 
great  principles  of  the  moral  law.  Due  reTercnre  is 
always  shown  for  those  high  personal  qualities  whidi 
constitute  the  best  security  for  the  greatness  and  pros- 
perity of  a  people.  Homage  is  always  paid  to  honor 
in  man,  and  chastity  in  woman.  The  passion  of  lore, 
in  its  multitudinous  forms  and  aspects,  supplies  a  lar^ 
proportion  of  their  themes,  and  it  is  treated  with  equal 
delicacy  and  beauty.  Id  the  amatory  strains  of  the 
old  English  poets,  wo  perceive  a  romantic  self-forret- 
fulness,  an  idealization  of  the  betovcd  object,  a  tende^ 
ness  and  respectfulness  of  feeling,  in  which  the  passioo 
is  almost  wholly  swallowed  up  in  the  sentimeot,  sndt 
wooing  with  the  best  treasorss  of  the  intellect  «■  «<^ 
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as  the  heart,  such  as  ean  be  found  in  no  other  class  of 
poets." 

Notwithstanding  the  direct  truth  of  what  has  been 
here  so  well  advanced,  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  a  matter 
of  doubt  with  any  reflecting  mind,  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  reverence,  or  of  the  affectioHf  with  which 
we  regard  the  elder  poets  of  Great  Britain,  should  be 
credited  to  what  is,  in  itself,  a  thing  apart  from  poetry — 
we  mean  to  the  simple  love  of  the  antique — and  that 
again  a  third  of  even  the  proper  poelic  teniimerU  inspired 
by  these  writings  should  be  ascribed  to  a  fact  which, 
while  it  has  a  strict  connection  with  poetry  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  also  with  the  particular  poems  in  question, 
must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  merit  appertaining  to  the 
writers  of  the  poems.    Almost  every  devout  reader  of 
the  old  English  bards,  if  demanded  his  opinion  of  their 
productions,  would  mention  vaguely,  yet  with  perfect 
sincerity,  a  sense  of  dreamy,  wild,  indefinite,  and  he 
would  perhaps  say,  undefinable  delight.    Upon  being 
required  to  point  out  the  source  of  this  so  shadowy 
pleasure,  he  would  be  apt  to  speak  of  the  quaint  in 
phraseology  and  of  the  grotesque  in  rhythm.    And  this 
quaiotness  and  grotesqueness  are,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
endeavored  to  show,  very  powerful,  and  if  well  roan- 
aged,  very  admissible  adjuncts  to  Ideality.    But  in  the 
present  instance  they  arise  independently  of  the  author's 
will,  and  are  matters  altogether  apart  from  his  intrntion. 
Tht  American  Monthly  has  forcibly  painted  the  general 
character  of  the  old  English  Muse.     She  was  a  maid, 
frank,  guileless,  and  perfectly  sincere,  and  although 
very  learned  at  times,  still  very  learned  without  art- 
No  general  error  evinces  a  more  thorough  confusion  of 
ideas  than  the  error  of  supposing  Donne  and  Cowley 
metaphysical  in  the  sense  wherein  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  are  so.    With  the  two  former  ethics  were  the 
end— with  the  two  latter  the  means.    The  poet  of  the 
CreatUm  wished,  by  highly  artificial  verse,  to  inculcate 
what  he  considered  moral  truth — he  of  the  ^undent 
Mariner  to  infuse  the  Poetic  Sentiment  through  channels 
suggested  by  mental  analysis.    The  one  finished  by 
complete  failure  what  he  commenced  in  the  grossest 
misconception — the  other,  by  a  path  which  could  not 
possibly  lead  him  astray,  arrived  at  a  certainty  and 
intensity  of  (Humph  which  is  not  the  less  brilliant  and 
glorious  because  concentrated  among  the  very  few  who 
have  the  power  to  perceive  it.    It  will  now  be  seen  that 
even  the  *'  metaphysical  verse**  of  Cowley  is  no  more 
than  evidence  of  the  straight-forward  simplicity  and 
single-heartedness  of  the  man.    And  he  was  in  all  this 
but  a  type  of  his  school — for  we  may  as  well  designate 
in  this  way  the  entire  class  of  writers  whose  poems 
are  bound  up  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  throughout 
all  of  whom  runs  a  very  perceptible  general  character. 
They  used  but  little  art  in  composition.    Their  writings 
sprang  immediately  from  the  soul — and  partook  in- 
tensely of  the  nature  of  that  soul.    It  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  the  tendency  of  this  glorious  abandon.    To 
elevate  immeasurably  all  the  energies  of  mind — but 
again — so  to  mingle  the  greatest  possible  fire,  force, 
delicacy,  and  all  good  chings,  with  the  lowest  possible 
bathos,  baldness,  and  utter  imbecility,  as  to  render  it 
not  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  of  certainty,  that  the  average 
/esults  of  mind  in  such  a  school^  will  be  found  inferior 
to  thoM  results  in  one  (ceteris  paribus)  more  arti&aal. 
Soeh,  we  think,  is  the  Tiew  of  the  older  English  Poetry, 


in  which  a  very  calm  examination  will  bear  us  out.. 
The  quaintness  in  manner  of  which  we  were  just 
speaking,  is  an  adventitious  advantage.  It  formed  no 
portion  of  the  poet's  intention.  Words  and  their  rhythm 
have  varied.  Verses  which  affect  us  to  day  with  a 
vivid  delight,  and  which  delight  in  some  instances,  may 
be  traced  to  this  one  source  of  grotesqueness  and  to 
none  other,  must  have  worn  in  the  days  of  their  con- 
struction an  air  of  a  very  common-place  nature.  This 
is  no  argument,  it  will  be  said,  against  the  poems  noio. 
Certainly  not — we  mean  it  for  the  poets  then.  The  no- 
tion ofpotoer,  of  excessive  potcer,  in  the  English  antique 
writers  should  be  put  in  its  proper  lighL  This  is  all 
we  desire  to  see  done. 

We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  selec- 
tions made  use  of  in  the  Book  of  Gems,  are  such  as  will 
impart  to  a  poetical  reader  the  highest  possible  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  the  schooly  Better  extracts  might  be  made. 
Yet  if  the  intention  were  merely  to  show  the  character 
of  the  school  the  attempt  is  entirely  successful.  There 
are  long  passages  now  before  us  of  the  most  utterly 
despicable  trash,  with  no  merit  whatever  beyond  their 
simple  antiquity.  And  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
there  are  many  passages  too  of  a  glorious  strength — a 
radiant  loveliness,  making  the  blood  tingle  in  our  veins 
as  we  peruse  them.  The  criticisms  of  the  Elditor  do 
not  please  us  in  a  great  degree.  He  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  the  common  cant  in  such  cases.  In  one 
instance  the  American  Monthly  accords  with  him  in 
an  unjust  opinion  touching  some  verses  by  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  on  the  Glueen  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  James 
I,  and  about  which  it  is  said  that  "  there  are  few  finer 
things  in  our  language.**  Our  readers  will  agree  with 
us,  we  believe,  that  this  praise  is  exaggerated.  We 
quote  the  lines  in  fulL 

You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night 
That  poorly  satisfy  our  eyes. 
More  by  your  number  than  your  light, 
You  common  people  of  the  skies 
What  are  you  when  the  sun  shall  rise  7 

You  curious  chaunteri  of  the  wood 
That  warble  forth  dame  Nature's  lays, 
Thinking  your  passions  understood 
By.your  weak  accents ;  what's  your  praise 
When  Philomel  her  voice  shall  raise  7 

You  violets,  that  first  appear 
By  your  pure  purple  mantles  known, 
Like  the  proud  virgins  of  the  year 
As  if  the  spring  were  ail  your  own. 
What  are  you  when  the  rose  is  blown  7 

So,  when  n^y  mistress  shall  be  seen 
In  sweetness  of  her  looks  and  mind, 
By  virtue  first,  then  choice  a  queen. 
Tell  me  if  she  were  not  designed 
Th'  eclipse  and  glory  of  her  kind? 

In  such  lines  we  can  perceive  not  one  of  those  higher 
attributes  of  the  Muse  which  belong  to  her  under  all 
circumstances  and  throughout  all  time.  Here  every 
thing  is  art — snaked  or  but  awkwardly  concealed.  No 
prepossession  for  the  mere  antique  (for  in  this  case  we 
can  imagine  no  other  prepossession)  should  induce  us 
to  dignify  with  the  sacred  name  of  Poesy,  a  series  such 
as  this,  of  elaborate  and  threadbare  compliments^ 
(threadbare  sTen  at  the  time  of  their  confposition) 
stitched  apparently  together,  without  fancy,  without 
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plausibility,  wiihout  adaptation  of  parts^and  it  is 
needless  to  add,  without  a  jot  of  imagination. 

We  have  been  much  delighted  with  the  Shepherd's 
HmUing^  by  Wither — a  poem  partaking,  in  a  atrange 
degree,  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Penaeroso.  Speaking 
of  Poesy  be  says-— 

By  the  murmur  of  a  spring 

Or  the  least  boughs  rusieting, 

By  a  daisy  whose  leaves  spread 

Shut  when  Tytan  goes  to  oed. 

Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree 

She  could  more  infuse  in  me 

Than  all  ^aiure^s  beauties  can 

In  some  other  wiser  man. 

By  her  help  I  also  now 

Alake  this  churlish  place  allovr 

Something  that  may  sweeten  gladnew 

In  the  very  gall  of  sadness — 

The  dull  lonencss,  the  black  shade 

That  these  hanging  vaults  have  made, 

The  strange  music  of  the  waves 

Beating  on  these  hollow  caves, 

This  black  den  which  rocks  embom 

Overgrown  with  eldest  moss, 

The  rude  portals  that  give  light 

More  to  terror  than  delight, 

This  my  chamber  of  neglect 

Walled  about  with  disrespect— 

From  all  these  and  this  dull  air 

A  fit  object  for  despair, 

She  hath  taught  me  by  her  might 

To  draw  comfort  and  delight. 

But  these  verses,  however  good,  do  not  bear  with 
them  much  of  the  general  character  of  the  English 
antique.  Something  more  of  this  will  be  found  in 
the  following  lines  by  Corbet — besides  a  rich  vein  of 
humor  and  sarcasm. 

Farewell  rewards  and  fairies! 

G^ood  housewives  now  you  may  say, 
For  now  foul  sluts  in  dairies 

Do  fare  as  well  as  they : 
And  though  they  sweep  their  hearths  no  less 

Than  maids  were  wont  to  do, 
Yet  who  of  late  for  cleanliness 

Finds  sixpence  in  her  shoe? 

Lament,  lament,  old  Abbies, 

The  fairies'  lost  command. 
They  did  but  change  priests*  babies. 

But  some  have  changed  your  land  ; 
And  all  your  children  stolen  from  thence 

Are  now  grown  Puritanes, 
Who  live  as  changelings  ever  since 

For  love  of  your  demainea. 

At  iTioming  and  at  evening  both 

You  merry  were  and  glad. 
So  little  care  of  sleep  and  sloth 

These  pretty  ladies  had : 
When  Tom  came  home  from  labor 

Or  Ciss  to  milking  rose. 
Then  merrily  went  their  tabor 

And  nimbly  went  their  toes. 

Witness  those  rings  and  roundelays 

Of  theirs  which  yet  remain, 
Were  footed  in  dueen  Mary's  days 

On  many  a  grassy  plain ; 
But  since  of  late  Elizabeth 

And  later  James  came  in. 
They  never  danced  on  any  heath 

As  when  the  time  hath  Din. 

By  which  we  note  the  fairies 
Were  of  the  old  profession, 


Their  songs  were  Ave  Marys, 

Their  dances  were  procession ; 
But  now  alas  they  all  are  dead 

Or  gone  beyond  the  seas, 
Or  fi&riher  for  religion  fled — 

Or  cla»  they  take  their  ease. 

A  tell-tale  in  their  company 

They  never  could  endure. 
And  whoso  kept  not  secretiv 

Their  mirth  was  punishea  sure ; 
It  was  a  just  and  christian  deed 

To  pinch  such  black  and  blue — 
O  how  the  commonwealth  doth  need 

Such  justices  as  you  1 

Now  they  have  left  oar  quarters 

A  register  they  have. 
Who  can  preserve  their  charters — 

A  man  ooth  wise  and  grave. 
An  hundred  of  their  merry  pranks 

By  one  that  I  could  name 
Are  kept  in  store ;  con  twenty  thanks 

To  William  for  the  same. 

To  William  Churne  of  StaflRnrddiire 

Give  land  and  praises  due. 
Who  every  meal  can  mend  your  cheer 

With  tales  both  old  and  true. 
To  William  all  give  audience 

And  pray  you  for  his  noddle. 
For  all  the  fairies  evidence 

Were  lost  if  it  were  addle. 

The  Maiden  lamenting  for  her  Fawn^  by  Msrrell,  is, 
we  are  pleased  to  see,  a  favorite  with  our  friends  of  ihe 
American  Monthly.  Such  portion  of  it  as  we  now 
copy,  we  prefer  not  only  as  a  specimen  of  the  elder 
poets,  but,  in  itself,  as  a  beautiful  poem,  aboonding  in 
the  sweetest  pathos,  in  soft  and  gentle  images,  in  the 
most  exquisitely  delicate  imagination,  and  in  tnUk-^ 
any  thing  of  its  species. 

It  is  a  wondrous  thing  how  fleet 
'Twas  on  those  little  silver  feet. 
With  what  a  pretty  skipping  grace 
It  oft  would  challen^  me  the  race. 
And  when  't  had  left  me  far  away 
'Twould  stay  and  run  again  and  slay ; 
For  it  was  nimbler  much  than  hinds, 
And  trod  as  if  on  the  four  winds. 
I  have  a  garden  of  my  own. 
But  so  with  roses  overgrown. 
And  lilies  that  ^ou  would  it  guesi 
To  be  a  little  wilderness. 
And  all  the  spring-time  of  the  year 
It  only  loved  to  be  there. 
Among  the  beds  of  lilies  I 
Have  sought  it  oft  where  it  should  lie, 
Yet  could  not  till  itself  would  rise 
Find  it  although  before  mine  eyes. 
For  in  the  flaxen  lilies  shade, 
It  like  a  bank  of  lilies  laid. 
Upon  the  roses  it  would  feed 
Until  its  lips  even  seemed  to  bleed, 
And  then  to  me  'twould  boldly  trip. 
And  print  those  roses  on  my  lip, 
But  all  its  chief  delight  was  still 
On  roses  thus  itself  to  fill. 
And  its  pure  virgin  limbs  to  fold 
In  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold, 
fiad  it  lived  long  it  would  have  been 
Lilies  without,  roses  within. 

How  truthful  an  air  of  deep  lamentation  bsngtbere 
upon  every  gentle  syllable  ?  It  pervades  alL  It  a«D« 
over  the  sweet  melody  of  the  words,  over  the  geBtknesi 
and  grace  which  we  fancy  in  the  little  maideo  hsraelfi 
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eren  orer  the  half-playful,  half-petulant  air  with  which 
she  lingers  on  the  beauties  and  good  qualities  of  her 
faTorite— like  the  cool  shadow  of  a  summer  cloud  over 
a  bed  of  lilies  and  Tiolets,  and  "all  sweet  flowers." 

The  whole  thing  is  redolent  with  poetry  of  the  very 
UJtiest  order.    It  is  positively  crowded  with  nature  and 
with  pathos.    Every  line  is  an  idea— conveying  either 
the  beauty  and  playfulness  of  the  fawn,  or  the  artless- 
ness  of  the  maiden,  or  the  love  of  the  maiden,  or  her 
admiralion,  or  her  grief,  or  the  fragrance  and  sweet 
waraith,  and  perfect  appropriateneei  of  the  little  nest- 
like bed  of  lilies  and  roses,  which  the  fawn  devoured  as 
it  lay  upon  them,  and  could  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  them  by  the  once  happy  little  damsel  who  went 
to  seek  her  pet  with  an  arch  and  rosy  smile  upon'  her 
£ice.    Consider  the  great  variety  of  tnUh  and  delicate 
thought  in  the  few  lines  we  have  quoted-^the  wander 
of  the  maiden  at  the  fleelness  of  her  favorite^the  'Wtl- 
tie  fifoer/eel"— Uie  fawn  challenging  his  mistress  to  the 
FBce,  '*with  a  pretty  skipping  grace,"  running  on  be- 
fore, and  then,  with  head  lurfTed  back,  awaiting  her 
approach  only  to  fly  from  it  again— can  we  not  dis- 
tinctly perceive  all  these  things?  The  exceeding  vigor, 
too,  and  beauty  of  the  line 

jSnd  trod  at  if  en  Ihefour  teinde, 

which  are  vividly  apparent  when  we  regard  the  artless 
nature  of  the  speaker,  and  ihe  four  Jeet  of  the  favorite — 
ow  far  each  wind.  Then  the  garden  of  "  my  own"  so 
OTergrown — entangled — with  lilies  and  roses  as  to  be  "a 
litile  wilderness" — the  fawn  loving  to  be  there  and  there 
"«i^ — the  maiden  seeking  it  "  where  it  thmdd  lie," 
and  not  being  able  to  distinguish  it  from  the  flowers 
until  "itself  would  rise" — the  lying  among  the  lilies 
"like  a  bank  of  lilies"— the  loving  to  "/fl"  itself  with 
roses, 

And  iu  pure  virgin  limbs  to  fold 
In  whitest  slieets  of  lilies  cold, 

and  these  things  being  its  "  c*if/"  delights — and  then 
the  pre-eminent  beauty  and  naturalness  of  the  conclud- 
ing lines — whose  very  outrageous  hyperbole  and  ab- 
surdity only  render  them  the  more  true  to  nature  and 
to  propriety,  when  we  consider  the  innocence,  the  art- 
lessness,  the  enthusiasm,  the  passionate  grief,  and  more 
passionate  admiration  of  the  bereaved  child. 

Had  it  lived  long  it  would  have  been 
Lilie*  wilJUmt~-roiei  within. 


SOUTH -SEA  EXPEDITION. 

fieporf  of  the  Committee  on  Aovo/  Affairs,  to  tohom  was 
referred  memoriaUfrom  sundry  citizens  of  Connecticut  m* 
terested  in  the  whale  fishing,  praying  that  an  exploring  cx- 
pedUion  be  fitted  out  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  South  Seas. 
March  21,  1836. 

That  a  more  accurate,  defined,  and  available  knowl- 
edge than  we  at  present  possess,  of  the  waters,  islands, 
and  continental  coasts  of  the  great  Pacific  and  Southern 
Oceans,  has  long  been  desirable,  no  unprejudiced  indi- 
yidual  conversant  with  the  subject,  is  likely  to  deny. 
A  portion  of  the  community  unrivalled  in  activity,  en- 
terprise and  perseverance,  and  of  paramount  importance 
both  in  a  political  and  commercial  point  of  view,  has 
long  been  reaping  a  rich  harvest  of  individual  wealth 
and  national  honor  in  these  vast  regions.    The  Pl&cific 


may  be  termed  the  training  ground,  the  gymnasium  of 
our  national  navy.  The  hardihood  and  daring  of  that 
branch  of  our  commercial  marine  employed  in  its  trade 
and  fisheries,  have  almost  become  a  proverb.  It  is  in 
this  class  we  meet  with  the  largest  aggregate  of  that 
cool  self-possession,  courage,  and  enduring  fortitude, 
which  have  won  for  us  our  enviable  position  among  the 
great  maritime  powers;  and  it  is  from  this  class  we 
may  expect  to  recruit  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
physical  strength  and  moral  intelligence  necessary  to 
maintain  and  improve  it.  The  documentary  evidence 
upon  which  the  report  before  us  is  based,  forms  an 
appendix  to  it,  and  is  highly  interesting  in  its  character. 
It  awakens  our  admiration  at  the  energy  and  industry 
which  have  sustained  a  body  of  daring  men,  while 
pursuing  a  dangerous  and  arduous  occupation,  amid 
the  perils  and  casualties  of  an  intricate  navigation,  in 
seas  imperfectly  known.  It  enlists  our  sympathies  in 
the  hardships  and  difliculties  they  have  combatted, 
places  in  strong  relief  the  justice  of  their  claims  uf>on 
the  nation  for  aid  and  protection,  and  shows  the  expe- 
diency of  the  measure  which  has  at  last  resulted  from 
their  representations.  The  report  itself  is  clear,  manly, 
decided — the  energetic  language  of  men  who,  having 
examined  the  data  submitted  to  them  with  the  conside- 
ration the  interests  k  involved  seemed  to  require,  are 
anxious  to  express  their  sentiments  with  a  force  and 
earnestness  suited  to  their  views  of  the  urgent  occasion 
and  of  the  course  they  recommend. 

It  is  a  glorious  study  to  contemplate  the  progress 
made  by  human  industry,  from  stage  to  stage,  when 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  a  laudable  object.  Little 
more  than  a  century  ago,  only  the  crews  of  a  few  misera- 
ble open  boats,  too  frail  to  venture  far  from  land,  waged 
a  precarious  warfare  with  the  great  leviathans  of  the 
deep,  along*  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod  and  Nantucket — 
then  occupied,  at  distant  intervals,  by  a  few  inconside- 
rable fishing  stations.  The  returns  even  of  these  first 
efforts  were  lucrative,  and  more  appropriate  vessels  for 
the  service  were  fitted  out.  These  extended  their  cruises 
northward  to  Labrador,  and  southward  to  the  West 
Indies.  At  length  the  adventurers,  in  vessels  of  yet 
greater  capacity,  strength  and  durability^  crossed  the 
Equator  and  followed  their  hardy  calling  along  the  East- 
em  Shore  of  the  Southern  Peninsula  and  on  the  Western 
and  North  Western  coast  of  Africa.  The  Revolution 
of  course  operated  as  a  temporary  check  to  their  pros- 
l^erity,  but  shortly  thereafter  these  dauntless  mariners 
doubled  Cape  Horn,  and  launched  their  daring  keels  into 
the  comfiaratively  unknown  waste  beyond,  in  search  of 
their  gigantic  prey.  Since  that  fortunate  advent,  the 
increase  in  the  shipping,  extent,  and  profits  of  the  fish- 
ery, has  been  unprecedented,  and  new  sources  of  wealth 
the  importance  of  which  it  is  at  present  impossible  to 
estimate,  have  been  opened  to  us  in  the  same  quarter. 
The  trade  in  skins  of  the  sea-otter  and  seal,  in  the  fur 
of  land  animals  on  the  North  West  coast,  &c  has  been 
extensive  in  extent  and  avails.  The  last  mentioned 
animal,  besides  the  valuable  ivory  it  afifords,  yields  a 
coarse  oil  which,  in  the  event  of  the  whale  becoming  ex- 
tinct before  thfr  perpetual  warfare  of  man,  would  prove 
a  valuable  article  of  consumption.  Of  the  magnitude  of 
the  commercial  interest  involved  in  different  ways  in  the 
Pacific  trade,  an  idea  may  be  gathered  in  the  following 
eztmct  irom  tho  main  subject  of  our  review.    Let  it  be 
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borne  in  mind,  tlmt  many  of  ihe  branches  of  this  trade 
are  as  yet  ia  tJieir  infancy,  that  the  natural  resources  to 
which  ihey  refer  are  apparently  alnoost  inexhaustible; 
and  we  shall  become  aware  that  all  which  is  now  in  ope- 
ration, is  but  as  a  dim  shadow  to  the  mighty  results 
which  may  be  looked  for,  when  this  vast  field  for  na- 
tional enterprise  is  better  known  and  appreciated. 

"  No  part  of  the  commerce  of  this  country  is  more 
important  thai;  that  CJirried  on  in  the  Pacilic  Ocean.  It 
is  Jdige  in  amount.  Not  less  than  $12,000,000  are  in- 
vested in  and  actively  employed  by  one  brunch  of  the 
whale  fishery  alone;  ni  the  whole  trade  there  is  directly 
and  indirectly  involved  not  ie^s  than  fifty  to  seventy  mil- 
lions of  property.  In  like  manner  from  170  to  200,000 
toi.s  of  our  shipping,  and  from  9  to  1*2000  of  our  seamen 
are  employed, amounting  to  about  onc-tenth  ot  the  whole 
navigation  of  the  Union.  lis  results  are  profitable.  It 
16  to  a  great  exieni  not  a  mere  exchange  of  conmioditics, 
but  tlie  creation  of  wealth  by  labor  from  the  ocean.  The 
fisheries  alone  produce  at  this  time  an  animal  income  of 
from  five  to  six  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  look  at  Nantucket,  New  Bedford,  New  London, 
Sa^  tlarbor  and  a  large  number  of  otlier  districts  upon 
our  Northern  coasts,  without  the  deep  conviction  that  it 
is  an  cinployment  alike  beneiicial  to  the  moral,  political, 
and  commercial  interests  of  our  fellow-citizens." 

In  a  letter  from  Commodore  Downes  to  the  Ilonora- 
ble  John  Reed,  whicii  lorms  part  of  the  supplement  lo 
tfa^  report,  that  experienced  officer  observes — 

**  During  the  circumnavigatioti  of  the  globe,  in  which 
I  crossed  the  equator  six  times,  and  varied  my  course 
from  40  deg.  JNorth  to  67  deg.  South  latitude,  I  have 
never  found  myself  beyond  the  limits  of  our  commercial 
marine.  The  accounts  given  of  the  dangers  and  losses 
lo  which  our  ships  are  exposed  by  ihe  extension  of  our 
trade  into  seas  but  little  known,  so  far,  in  my  opinion 
from  being  exaggerated,  would  admit  of  being  placed  in 
bolder  relief,  and  the  protection  of  government  employ- 
ed in  stronger  terms.  I  speak  from  practical  knowledge, 
having  myself  seen  the  dangers  and  painfully  felt  the 
want  of  the  very  kind  of  information  which  our  com- 
mercial interests  so  much  need,  and  which,  I  suppose, 
would  be  the  object  of  such  an  expedition  as  is  now 
under  consideration  before  the  committee  of  Congress 
to  give.  ♦         ♦         ♦  ♦         ♦         ♦  ♦ 

The  commerce  of  our  country  has  extended  itself  to 
remote  parts  of  the  world,  is  curried  on  around  islands 
and  reefs  not  laid  down  in  the  charts,  among  even  groups 
of  islands  from  ten  to  sixty  in  number,  abounding  in 
objects  valuable  in  commerce,  but  of  which  nothing  is 
known  accurately  ;  no  not  even  the  sketch  of  a  harbor 
has  been  made,  while  of  such  as  are  inhabited  our 
knowledge  is  still  more  imperfect." 

In  reading  this  evidence  (deriTed  from  the  personal 
observation  of  a  judicious  and  experienced  commander) 
of  the  vast  range  of  our  commerce  in  the  regions  alluded 
to,  and  of  the  imminent  risks  and  perils  to  which  those 
engaged  in  it  are  subjected,  it  cannot  but  create  a  feel- 
ing of  surprise,  that  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  as 
the  adoption  of  means  for  their  relief,  should  so  long  have 
been  held  in  abeyance.  A  tabular  view  of  the  discoveries 
of  our  whaling  captains  in  the  Pacific  and  Southern  seas, 
which  forms  part  ofanother  document,  seems  still  further 
to  prove  the  inaccuracy  and  almost  utter  worthlessness 
of  the  charts  of  these  waters,  now  in  use. 

Enlightened  liberality  is  the  truest  economy.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  even  as  a  a  matter  of  peeu« 
niary  policy  the  efficient  measures  at  length  in  progress 
to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of  by  this  portion  of  our 
ciTil  marine,  are  wise  and  expedient.    Ballet  uatake 


tugfaer  ground.  They  were  called  foi^fintijf :  ai  a 
matter  of  public  justice.  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  bis  compre- 
hensive and  able  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  Naval  Afiuirs,  dated  1823,  which,  wiili  many  other 
conclusive  arguments  and  facts  furnished  by  that  gen- 
tleman, forms  the  main  evidence  on  which  the  Lie 
committee  founded  their  reports-observes,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Pacific ; 

**  To  look  after  our  merchant  there — to  offer  him  every 
possible  facility — lo  open  new  channels  forhi*  enter- 
prise,  and  to  keep  up  a  respectable  naval  force  to  pro'ect 
iiim— is  only  paying:  a  debt  we  owe  to  the  co*nmerrcof 
the  country  :  for  millions  have  flowed  into  thel^ea^Jry 
from  this  source,  before  one  cent  was  expended  for  a 
protection." 

So  far,  then,  we  have  done  little  as  a  nation  to  facili- 
tate, or  increase,  the  operations  of  our  commerce  in  tlK 
quarter  indicated ;  we  have  left  the  adventoroos  ii«<> 
chant  nnd  the  hardy  fisherman,  to  fight  their  way  among 
reefs  of  dangerous  rocks,  and  through  the  channels  of 
undescribed  Archipelagoe,  almost  without  any  other 
guides  than  their  own  prudence  and  sagacity ;  but  we 
have  not  hesitated  to  partake  of  the  fruits  of  ibeir  unu* 
sisted  toils,  to  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  credit,  respect 
and  consideration  their  enterprise  has  commanded,  ard 
to  look  to  their  class  as  the  strongest  support  of  thai 
main  prop  of  our  national  power, — a  hardy,  effective, 
and  well  disciplined  national  navy. 

Secondly.  Our  pride  as  a  vigorous  commercial  em- 
pire, should  stimulate  us  to  become  our  own  pioneers  io 
that  vast  island-studded  ocean,  destined,  it  may  be,  to 
become,  not  only  the  chief  theatre  of  our  traffic,  initihe 
arena  of  our  future  naval  conflicts.  Who  can  say,  vie** 
ing  the  present  rapid  growth  of  our  populatbn,  that  the 
Rocky  Mountains  shall  forever  constitute  the  westero 
boundary  of  our  republic,  or  that  it  shall  not  stretch  iti 
dominion  from  sea  to  sea.  This  may  not  be  desirable, 
but  signs  of  the  times  render  it  an  event  by  oo  mcau 
without  the  pale  of  possibility. 

The  intercourse  carried  on  between  the  Pacific  islands 
and  the  coast  of  China,  is  highly  profitable,  the  immense 
returns  of  the  whale  fishery  in  the  ocean  which  tut' 
rounds  those  islands,  and  along  the  continenul  coasts, 
have  been  already  shown.  Our  whalers  have  traversed 
the  wide  expanse  from  Peru  and  Chili  on  the  vest,  to 
the  isles  of  Japan  on  the  east,  gathering  national  reve- 
rence, as  well  as  individual  emolument,  in  their  counc; 
and  yet  until  the  late  appropriation,  Congress  has  never 
yielded  them  any  pecuniary  assistance,  leaving  their 
very  security  to  the  scientific  labors  cf  countries  ftr 
more  distant,  and  infinitely  less  interested,  this  our 
own. 

Thirdly.  It  is  our  duty,  holding  as  we  do  a  high  rank 
in  the  scale  of  nations,  to  contribute  a  large  share  to 
that  aggregate  of  useful  knowledge,  which  ia  the  com- 
mon property  of  all.  We  have  astronomers,  matbems- 
ticians,  geologists,  botanists,  eminent  professors  in  every 
branch  of  physical  science — wc  are  unincumbered  bjrihe 
oppression  of  a  national  debt,  and  are  free  from  t»ay 
other  drawbacks  which  fetter  and  control  the  measuits 
of  the  trans- Allan  tie  governments.  We  possess,  asi 
people,  the  mental  elasticity  which  liberal  inaiiwii*** 
inspire,  and  a  treasury  which  can  aflbrd  toresww*'* 
scientific  researoh.  Ought  we  not,  theiefore,  to  be  fat- 
most  in  the  race  of  philanthropic  disoovcry,  ii  '^ 
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departineot  embraced  by  this  comprehensive  term?  Our 
national  honor  and  glory  which,  be  it  remembered,  are 
to  be  "transmitced  as  well  as  enjoyed,*'  are  involved.  In 
building  up  the  fabric  of  our  commercial  prospenty,  let 
us  oot  filch  the  comer  atone.  Let  it  not  be  said  of  us, 
in  future  ages,  that  ive  ingloriously  availed  ourselves  of 
a  stock  of  scientific  knowledge,  to  which  we  had  noi 
contributed  our  quota — that  we  shunned  as  a  people  to 
put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel — that  we  reaped  where 
we  had  never  sown.  It  is  not  to  be  controverted  that 
such  has  been  hitherto  the  case.  We  have  followed  in 
the  rear  of  discovery,  when  a  sense  of  our  moral  and  po- 
litical responsibility  should  have  impelled  us  in  its  van. 
Mr.  Reynolds,  in  a  letter  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred,  deprecates  this  servile  dependence  upon  foreign 
research  in  the  following  nervous  and  emphatic  lan- 
guage. 

The  commercial  nations  of  the  earth  have  done  much, 
and  much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  We  stand  a 
solitary  instance  among  those  who  are  considered  com- 
mercial, as  never  having  put  forth  a  particle  of  strength 
or  expended  a  dollar  of  our  money,  to  add  to  the  accumu- 
lated stock  of  commercial  and  geographical  knowledge, 
except  in  partially  exploring  our  own  territory. 

When  our  naval  commanders  and  hardy  tars  have 
achieved  a  victory  on  the  deep,  they  have  to  seek  our 
harbors,  and  conduct  their  prizes  into  port  by  tables  and 
charts  furnished  perhaps  by  the  very  people  whom  they 
have  vanquisheo. 

Is  it  honorable  in  the  United  States  to  use,  forever, 
the  knowledge  furnished  by  others,  to  teach  us  how  to 
shun  a  rock,  escape  a  shoal,  or  find  a  harbor ;  and  add 
nothing  to  the  great  mass  of  information  that  previous 
ages  and  other  nations  have  brought  to  our  hands.  *     * 

The  exports,  and,  more  emphatically,  the  imports 
of  the  United  States,  her  receipts  and  expenditures,  are 
written  on  erery  pillar  erected  by  commerce  on  every 
sea  and  in  every  clime ;  but  the  amount  of  her  subecrip- 
tioo  stock  to  erect  those  pillars  and  for  the  advancement 

of  knowledge  is  no  where  to  be  found. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Have  we  not  then  reached  a  degree  of  mental  strength, 
which  will  enable  us  to  find  our  way  about  the  globe 
without  leading-strings?  Are  we  forever  to  take  the 
hif^hway  others  have  laid  out  for  us,  and  fixed  with 
mile-stones  and  guide  boards  ?  No:  a  time  of  enterprise 
and  adventure  must  be  at  hand,  it  is  already  here ;  and 
its  march  is  onward,  as  certain  as  a  star  approaches  its 
zenith. 

It  is  delightful  to  find  that  such  independent  state- 
ments and  opinions  as  the  above,  have  been  approved, 
and  acted  upon  by  Congress,  and  that  our  President 
with  a  wisdom  and  promptitude  which  do  him  honor, 
is  superintending  and  facilitating  the  execution  of  legis- 
lative design.  We  extract  the  following  announcement 
from  the  Washington  Globe. 

Surveying;  and  Exploring  Expeditian  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  South  Seas. — We  learn  that  the  President  has  given 
orders  to  have  the  exploring  vessels  fitted  out,  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  The  appropriation  made  by  Con- 
gress was  ample  to  ensure  all  the  great  objects  con- 
templated by  the  expedition,  and  the  Executive  is 
determined  that  nothing  shall  be  wanting  to  render  the 
expedition  in  every  respect  worthy  the  character  and 
great  commercial  resources  of  the  country. 

The  frigate  Macedonian,  now  undergoing  thorough 
repairs  at  Norfolk,  two  brigs  of  two  hundred  tons  each, 
one  or  more  tenders,  and  a  store  ship  of  competent  di- 
mensions, is,  we  understand,  the  force  agreed  upon,  and 
to  be  put  in  a  stale  of  immediate  preparation. 

Captain  Thomas  A.  C.  Jones,  an  officer  possessing 
many  higd qualities  for  such  a  service,  hasiieen  appoint- 


ed to  the  command ;  and  officers  for  the  other  tessela 
will  be  immediately  selected. 

The  Macedonian  has  been  chosen  'instead  of  a  sloop 
of  war,  on  account  of  the  increased  accommodations  she 
will  aiTord  the  scientific  corps,'  a  department  the  Presi. 
dent  has  determined  shall  be  .oompletejn  its  organiza- 
tion, including  the  ablest  men  that  can  be  procured,  so 
that  nothing  within  the  whole  range  of  every  depart- 
ment of  natural  history  and  philosophy  shall  be  omitted. 
Not  only  on  this  account  has  the  frigate  been  selected, 
but  also  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  extended  protection 
of  our  whalemen  and  traders;  and  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  natives  a  just  conception  of  our  character, 
power,  and  policy.  The  frequent  disturbances  and  mas- 
sacres committed  on  our  seamen  by  the  natives  inhabit- 
ing the  islands  in  those  distant  seas,  make  this  measure 
the  dictate  of  humanity. 

We  understand  also,  that  to  J.  N.  Reynolds,  Esq.  the 
President  has  given  the  appointment  of  Corresponding 
Secretary  to  the  expedition.  Between  this  gentleman 
and  Captain  Jones  there  is  the  most  friendly  feeling  and 
harmony  of  action.  The  cordiality  they  entertain  for 
each  other,  we  trust  will  be  felt  by  all,  whether  citizen 
or  officer,  who  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  connected 
with  the  expedition. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  steps  are  being  taken  to  remove 
the  reproach  of  our  country  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Reynolds, 
and  that  that  gentleman  has  been  appointed  to  the  highest 
civil  situation  in  the  expedition  ;  a  station  which  we 
know  him  to  be  exceedingly  well  qualified  to  fill.  The 
liberality  of  the  appropriation  for>  the  enterprise,  the 
strong  interest  taken  by  our  energetic  chief  magistrate 
in  its  organization,  the  experience  and  intelligence  of 
the  distinguished  commander  at  its  head,  all  promise 
well  for  its  successful  termination.  Our  most  cordial 
good  wishes  will  accompany  the  adventure,  and  we 
trust  that  it  will  prove  the  germ  of  a  spirit  of  scientific 
ambition,  which,  fostered  by  legislative  patronage  and 
protection,  shall  build  up  for  us  a  name  in  nautical  dis- 
covery commensurate  with  our  moral,  political,  and  com- 
mercial position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


ELKSWATAWA. 

EXkawatawa;  or  the  Prophet  of  the  West,  .tf  TaU  of  the 
Frontier.    «Wio  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

This  novel  is  written  by  Mr.  James  S.  French,  of 
Jerusalem,  Virginia— the  author,  we  believe,  of  "  £c- 
eentricitiet  of  David  Crockett,**  a  book  of  which  we  know 
nothing  beyond  the  fact  of  its  publication.  The  plot 
of  Elkswaiawa  is  nearly  as  follows.  About  the  period 
when  rumors  were  abroad  in  our  frontier  settlements, 
and  elsewhere,  of  contemplated  hostilities  by  the  In- 
dians under  Tecumseh,  one  Mr.  Richard  Rolfe,  "a 
high-toned  and  chivalrous  Virginian,"  is  a  resident 
of  Petersburg.  He  is  left  an  orphan  in  early  life- 
is  educated  under  the  guidance  of  an  uncle,  com- 
pletes a  course  of  studies  at  William  and  Mary,  and 
finally  practises  law.  His  uncle  now  dying,  he  is  lefl 
pennyless;  and  his  want  of  perseverance  precludes  any 
hope  of  professional  advancemenL  In  this  dilemma  he 
falls  in  love.  The  young  lady  is  "a  gentle,  quiet,  little 
creature,** has  hazel  eyes,  auburn  air,  and  "the  loveliest 
face  my  eyes  ever  beheld.**  Moreover,  she  is  **  intellec- 
tual without  being  too  much  book-learned,  kind  without 
seeming  to  intend  it,  and  artless  without  aflTectation." 
"Not  a  dog**  says  Mr.  French,  "but  read  her  counte- 
nance aright,  and  would  follow  her  until  he  obtained 
his  dinner."    Bendes  all  this,  she  has  some  little  pro- 
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perty,  a  penchant  for  Mr.  Richard  Rolfe,  and  a  Tery 
pretty  appellation,  which  is  Qay  Foreman.  But  that 
the  courte  of  true  love  may  not  run  alto^ther  smooth, 
the  young  lady's  father  **  knows  a  thing  or  two,"  and 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  hero.  The  damsel 
loo  refuses  to  run  away  with  him,  and  so  he  is  forced 
to  run  away  by  himseiC  In  a  word,  he  resolves  "  to 
leave  the  scene  of  his  unhappiness  and  seek  a  home  in 
the  western  wilds."  "Oh  poverty  1  poverty!"  says 
Mr.  Richard  Rolfe,  in  throwing  his  leg  over  the  saddle, 
'*how  often  hast  thou  been  sketched  in  some  humble 
sphere,  as  fascinating  in  the  extreme — and  indeed  lovely 
art  thou — in  the  abttraei  P' — a  very  neat  and  very  com- 
fortable little  piece  of  positive  fact,  or  as  Ben  D'Israeli 
would  call  it— of  Ksthetical  psychology. 

Our  hero  is  next  seen  in  Kentucky,  where  we  find 
him,  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  August  1809,  in  the 
woods,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  company  with  one 
Mr.  Earthquake,  a  hunter.  A  cry  is  suddenly  heard 
proceeding  from  the  river.  Stealthily  approaching  the 
banks,  Mr.  R.  and  his  friend  look  abroad  and  discover- 
nothing.  EUirthquake,  however,  (whom  our  hero  calls 
EUirth  for  brevity)  is  of  opinion  that  the  Indians  have 
been  murdering  some  emigrant  family.  While  delibe- 
rating, a  light  is  discovered  on  the  Illinois  bank  of  the 
river,  and  presently  a  band  of  Indian  warriors  become 
visible.  They  are  dancing  a  war-dance,  with  a  parcel 
of  bloody  scalps  in  their  hands,  and  (credat  Judaeus!) 
with  Mr.  Rolfe*s  very  identical  little  sweetheart  in  their 
abominable  clutches !  '*  Is  there  a  human  bosom  callous 
to  the  appeals  of  pity?"  here  says  Mr.  Richard  Rolfe, 
attorney  at  law,  placing  his  hand  upon  his  heart.  Mr. 
Earthquake,  unfortunately,  says  nothing,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  in  any  reasonable  mind,  that  had  he  opened 
his  mouth  at  all,  "Humph!  here's  a  pretty  kettle  of 
fish!"  would  have  come  out  of  iL 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Rolfe  having  decamped  from 
Petersburg,  old  Mr.  Foreman,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, becomes  unfortunate  in  business,  fails,  and  goes 
off  to  Pittsburg— or  perhaps  goes  to  Pituburg  first  and 
then  fails— at  ail  events  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to 
emigrate  and  go  down  the  Ohio  in  a  flat-boat  with  all 
his  family,  and  so  down  he  goes.  He  arrives,  of  course, 
before  any  accident  can  possibly  happen  to  him,  exactly 
opposite  the  spot  where  that  ill-treated  young  attorney, 
Mr.  Rolfe,  is  sitting  as  aforesaid,  with  a  very  long  face, 
in  the  woods.  But  having  got  so  far,  it  follows  that  he 
can  get  no  farther.  The  Indians  now  catch  him — 
(what  business  had  he  to  reject  Mr.  Rolfe  7)  they  give 
him  a  yeUr-(oh,  the  old  villain !)  they  kill  him — (quite 
right  1)  scalp  him,  and  throw  him  overboard,  him  and 
•11  Us  family,  with  the  exception  of  the  young  lady. 
Her  they  think  it  better  to  carry  across  to  the  Illinois 
side  of  the  river,  and  set  her  up  on  the  top  of  a  rock 
just  opposite  our  hero,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of  letting 
that  interesting  young  gentleman  behold  her  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage. 

But  the  glaring  improbability  of  this  rmconire  (an 
incident  upon  which  the  whole  narrative  depends)  is 
perhaps  the  worst  feature  in  Mr.  French's  novel.  Mat- 
ters now  proceed  in  a  more  rational  manner.  The 
Indians,  eight  in  number,  having  finished  their  war- 
dance,  make  oflT  with  their  prey.  The  two  hunters 
(for  Mr.  R.  has  turned  hunter)  swim  the  river  and 
proceed  to  follow  in  pursuit,  with  the  view  of  seizing 


any  favorable  opportunity  for  rescuing  the  young  bdy. 
There  are  now  some  points  of  interest  At  one  ume, 
our  friends,  hiding  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  are  near  bein^ 
discovered  by  the  red  men,  when  these  latter  are  tnnwd 
from  the  path  by  the  rattling  of  a  snake.  This  is  a 
manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  Earthquake,  who  oarriea  the 
rattles  about  his  person.  Something  of  the  nroe  kind, 
however,  is  narrated  by  Cooper.  At  another  period,  ooe 
of  the  eight  becoming  separated  from  the  party,  is  way 
laid  and  dexterously  slain.  Mr.  Rolfe  too,  maosga  to 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  face  of  the  captive,  and  is  con- 
vinced of  her  being  his  inamomta.  The  parsuii,  horn* 
ever,  is  unsuccessful,  and  the  maiden  is  csrried  to  the 
camp  of  Tecumseh. 

We  have  now  a  description  of  this  waniof^-of  hit 
brother  Elkswatawa,  the  Prophet— of  Netrnok-wa,  the 
female  chief  of  the  Ottawas^and  of  Mis-kwa-bon-o-kva 
her  daughter.  The  two  latter  are  on  a  visit  to  Ttem- 
seh,  who  refuses,  for  state  reasons,  the  proffered  band  of 
Mis-kwa-bun-o-kwa.  This  princess,  becoming  iolereit- 
ed  in  the  the  fiite  of  our  heroine,  begs  her  of  the  Prophet 
as  a  slave.  The  Prophet  yields,  and  Miss  Foremaois 
carried  by  Mis-kwa-bun-o-kwa  to  visit  some  of  theiat- 
tar's  friends  on  the  Wabash,  before  setting  off  for  the 
more  distant  regions  of  her  tribe.  In  the  meantime,  our 
hunters,  arriving  at  the  camp,  and  having  reconnoitred 
it  in  vain  for  any  traces  o(  the  captive,  boldly  enter  the 
camp  itself,  and  demand  the  maiden  at  the  hands  of 
the  Propheu  His  hostile  intentions  not  being  jet 
sufficiently  ripe,  Elkswatawa  reeeives  them  widi  kind- 
ness, and  gives  them  fair  words,  but  disclaiou  aoj 
knowledge  of  Miss  Foreman.  Being  desired,  however, 
to  aid  the  search  by  means  of  his  power  as  a  Prophet, 
the  Indian  finally  points  out  the  true  route  of  Mia-k«a- 
bun-o-kwa*s  party,  and  our  hunters  taking  leave,  dete^ 
mine,  as  nothing  better  can  be  done,  to  return  home 
for  assistance.  On  their  way  they  come  across  the  body 
of  the  Indian,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  separated 
from  his  party  and  killed  by  our  friends.  Upon  bis 
person  they  find,  among  other  surtides,  a  bandkeichief 
marked  with  the  lettere  R.  RMfi^  in  the  hand-writing 
of  our  hero.  He  remembers  having  exchanged  hand- 
kerchiefs with  Miss  F.  on  the  day  of  his  leaving  Peters- 
burg, and  his  doubts  are  now,  consequently,  resolTed 
into  certainty.  This  incident  determines  Rolfe  to 
proceed  immediately  up  the  Wabash.  Here,  too^  be 
fails  in  the  object  of  his  search,  and  the  huoten  eom- 
roence  their  return.  On  the  route  an  Indian  woman  is 
discovered,  bearing  a  torch,  and  looking  for  her  son  wham 
she  supposes  to  have  been  murdered  by  the  whites. 
Touched  with  pity,  our  friends  akl  her  in  the  search, 
and  the  son  is  found,  grievously  wounded,  but  not  dead. 
In  her  lamentations,  the  mother  drops  some  few  words 
about  a  white  maiden  who  has  taken  shelter  in  her 
wigwam,  and  the  hopes  of  Rolfe  are  rekindled.  Tbejr 
bear  the  wounded  man  to  the  hut,  and  the  white  nsiden, 
who  is  fi)und  dead,  proves  tiof  lo  be  Gsy  Forenan* 
But  the  kindness  of  Rolfe  and  his  companion  bate 
excited  a  deep  gratitude  in  the  breasts  of  the  Indian 
mother  and  son — the  latter  is  called  Okxxnpa.  They 
pledge  their  aid  in  recovering  the  lady— and,  Rol^o 
having  entrusted  Oloompa  with  a  letter  fbr  his  mistretf, 
the  hunten  resume  their  journey.  Reaching  Indiana, 
they  find  that,  owing  to  the  unsettled  ststc  of  Indian 
affairs,  no  assistance  can  be  rendered  them  in  np^ 
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to  the  rescue  of  Miae  Foreman.  They  proceed  to 
Kentucky,  Elarthqaake  is  made  sherifl;  Rolfe  prao- 
tisea  law,  and  having  written  to  Petersburg  in  rela- 
tion to  Miss  F.  receives  an  answer  kidacing  him  to 
believe  himself  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  identity  of 
the  captive.  In  the  meantime  Netnokwa,  Mis-kwa- 
bun«o-kwa  and  Miss  Foreman  are  living  on  the  banks 
of  the  Red  River.  The  lady  is,  in  some  measure, 
reconciled  to  her  fate  by  the  kind  attentions  of  her 
Indian  friends— who  are  only  prevented  from  restoring 
her  to  the  settlements,  through  dread  of  the  Prophet's 
resentmenL  Elkswatawa  and  Tecumseh  are  busied  in 
uniting  the  Indian  tribes  with  the  view  of  a  general 
attack  upon  the  whites.  An  emissary  is  thus  sent  to 
the  wigwam  of  Netnokwa.  Influenced  by  Miss  Fore- 
man the  princesses  treat  the  messenger  with  contempt 
and  laugh  at  the  pretensions  of  the  Prophet.  He  returns 
home  vowing  vengeance,  and  Elkswatawa  is  induced  to 
send  a  party  of  six  warriors  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
all  the  inmates  of  Netnokwa's  cabin  to  his  camp. 
The  friendly  Indian,  Oloompa,  determines,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  redeem  his  promise  made  to  the  two  hunters, 
finds  out  the  wigwam  of  Netnokwa,  delivers  the  letter 
of  Rolfe,  receives  an  answer  from  Miss  Foreman,  pro- 
ceeds with  it  to  Kentucky,  searches  out  our  her0|  and 
returns  with  him  as  a  guide  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
Indian  princess.  Earth  accompanies  them.  The  cabin 
is  found  deserted — the  inmates  having  been  carried  off 
the  day  before  in  the  direction  of  the  Prophet's  camp. 
But  the  ingenuity  of  Mis-kwa-bun-o-kwa  has  contrived 
to  leave,  on  a  shelf  of  the  cabin,  a  letter  for  the  perusal 
of  Oloompa — whose  return  was,  of  course,  expected. 
This  letter  consists  of  a  parcel  of  little  clay  figures, 
representing  Netnokwa,  Mis-kwa-bun-o-kwa,  and  Miss 
Foreman,  driven  by  six  Indians  in  the  direction  of  the 
camp  of  the  PropheL  Upon  this  hint  our  hero  starts 
with  his  two  companions  in  pursuit.  They  fail,  how- 
ever, in  overtaking  the  Indians  in  time  to  accomplish 
a  reacae.  The  captive  with  her  friends  is  carried  to 
Tippecanoe,  where  the  Prophet  (Tecumseh  having  gone 
to  the  South)  is  expecting  an  attack  from  the  American 
army  under  General  Harrison.  Entering  the  camp, 
Oloompa  mingles  with  the  Indians  and  finally  discovers 
the  teot  in  which  are  the  princesses  and  Miss  Foreman. 
Learning  that  the  Prophet  has  granted  to  Mis-kwa- 
bon-o-kwa  the  privilege  of  passing  in  and  out  of  the 
tent  at  pleasure,  restricting  her  only  to  the  limits  of 
the  camp,  he  obtains  an  interview  with  her,  and  prevails 
upon  her  to  disguise  Miss  Foreman  to  represent  herself, 
(the  princess)  and  thus  enable  the  captive  to  pass  ouL 
The  scheme  succeeds,  and  our  heroine  is  restored  to  the 
amu  of  Mr.  RoHe,  who  is  awaiting  her  beyond  the 
lines.  In  the  meantime,  the  impatient  Indians  urge  the 
Prophet  to  a  night  attack  upon  Gen.  Harrison.  They 
are  repulsed,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  battle,  our 
friends  make  their  way  into  the  American  army.  All 
difficulties  now  vanish.  The  lovers  are  married,  and 
Che  narrative  is  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

The  dry  compendium  we  have  given  will  of  course 
do  little  more  than  aflR>rd  some  idea  of  the  plan  of  the 
BOveL  Its  chief  interest  depends  upon  matters  which 
we  have  avoided  altogether,  as  being  independent  of 
this  plan,  and  as  forming  a  portion  of  our  Indian  history. 
Here  Mr.  French  has  been  very  successful  The  cha- 
ladin  of  Tocomaeh  and  of  Elkswatawa  appear  to  us 


well  drawn,  and  the  raanceuvres  skilfully  detailed  by 
means  of  which  the  vast  power  of  the  Prophet  waa 
attained.  It  is  possible  however,  that  the  bear,  tiger, 
Indian,  and  snake  stories  of  our  friend  Earthquake, 
(with  which  the  volumes  are  plentifully  interlarded,) 
will  be  considered  as  forming  the  better  portions  of 
EUavfataw.a,  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  gross 
improbability  of  the  main  incident  upon  which  the 
narrative  is  hinged.  In  the  entire  construction  of  the 
tale  Mr.  French  has  fallen  too  obviously,  we  think,  into 
some  mannerisms  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

In  him  (Sir  Walter)  these  mannerismtf  until  the  fre- 
quency of  their  repetition  entitled  them  to  such  appel- 
lation, being  well  nuinaged  and  not  over-done,  were 
commendable.  They  added  great  force  and  precision 
to  the  development  of  his  stories.  They  should  now  be 
avoided — as  a  little  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  And 
to  a  man  of  genius  the  world  of  invention  is  never  shuL 
There  is  always  something  new  ^nder  the  sun — a  fact 
susceptible  of  positive  demonstration,  in  spite  of  a  thou- 
sand dogmas  to  the  contrary.  The  mannerisms  we 
particularly  allude  to  in  Mr.  French,  are  involved  in 
what  he  so  frequently  calls  the  '*  bringing  tip"  of  his 
narrative.  Fixing  in  his  mind,  every  now  and  then, 
some  fiarticular  epoch  of  his  tale,  he  deems  it  of  essen- 
tial importance  (when  it  is  by  no  means  so)  that  the 
action  of  his  various  characters  should  be^*'  brought  up," 
with  entire  regularity,  to  this  epoch.  The  attention  is 
no  sooner  engaged  in  one  train  of  adventure,  than  a 
chapter  closes  with  some  such  sentence  as  the  following. 
**Leafring  him  to  prosecute  his  journey,  and  the  hunters 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  route  he  had  taken,  we 
return  to  the  camp  of  the  Prophet,"  see  chapter  21 — or 
with  "Leming  the  hunters  to  hover  about  the  temporary 
camp  of  the  Indians,  we  must  bring  forward  othtr  parts 
of  our  Mtortff'*  see  chapter  3 — or  with  "  Thus  amusing 
themselves,  they  continued  their  journey,  to  perform 
which  we  must  leave  them,  while  we  bring  forward 
other  parts  qf  our  story,''*  see  chapter  8— or  "  And  now 
having  broughi  iqt  the  history  of  the  Prophet  to  the 
period  of  which  we  are  writing  we  will  proceed  with 
our  narrative,"  see  chapter  14— or  "  Leaiing  Rolfe  to 
attend  to  his  profession,  and  Earthquake  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office  which  had  just  been  conferred 
on  him,  let  us  proceed  with  other  parts  qf  our  start//*  see 
chapter  15.  Many  of  the  chapters  commence  in  a 
similar  strain,  and  even  in  the  middle  of  some  of  them 
the  same  interruptions  occur.  And  this  adjustment  of 
the  date  is  so  frequently  repeated  that  Mr.  French's 
readers  are  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  chronological 
hornpipe. 

There  are  some  inaioerlenees  to  which  the  author's 
attention  should  be  called.  When  Rolfe,  and  his  com- 
panion  Earthquake,  are  in  the  woods  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  at  .the  time  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Foreman's 
family,  they  are  represented  (see  page  38,  vol.  1,)  as 
hearing  a  sudden  cry — upon  which,  proceeding  to  the 
river  bank,  they  look  oround  and  see — ^nothing.  The 
boat  containing  the  family  had  sunk  before  their  ap- 
pearance and  no  traces  remained.  Yet  on  page  1 13  of 
the  same  volume,  we  find  the  hunters  giving  to  the  Pro- 
phet a  detailed  account  of  the  massacre  and  burning — 
things  of  which  they  could  know  nothing  whatsoever. 

When  Mis*kwa-bun-o-kwa  (that  acute  young  lady) 
is  about  leaving  her  wigwam  on  the  Red  River— forced 
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away  by  the  six  Indians  of  the  Prophet,  she  goes  to 
much  trouble  in  making  little  dirt  babies  as  a  means  of 
informing  Rolfe  and  Oloompa,  when  they  shall  arrive, 
of  the  disaster  which  has  befallen  her.  The  six  Indians, 
it  is  possible,  would  have  taken  notice  of  the  dirt  babies 
and  destroyed  them  before  their  departure— for  we  are 
told  they  were  set  upon  a  shelf  in  ihe  wigwam.  At  all 
events,  the  young  princess  should  have  had  a  less  opinion 
of  her  own  ingenuity,  and  have  requested  Miss  Foreman 
to  write  a  bon&  fide  epistle  to  her  lover.  In  this  manner 
she  would  have  saved  herself  no  little  dabbling  in  the 
mud. 

In  his  dialogues f  our  author  will  observe  that  he  makes 
a  far  too  frequent  use  of  the  hornet  of  the  speakers. 
Earthquake,  for  example,  cannot  say  a  word  to  Rolfe, 
without  calling  him  Aoj/c,  to  commence  with— and  Rolfe 
does  nothing  but  Earth  Mr.  Earthquake  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  This  has  the  most  ludicrous  eflect  imagi- 
nable.  The  colloquy  might  as  well  proceed,  too,  with- 
out so  excessive  an  use  of  the  word  "said."  The  "said 
Earths**  and  "said  Rolfes**  have  put  us  in  a  positive 
fever.  The  general  style  of  Mr.  French  is  intrinsically 
good — ^bul  has  a  certain  air  of  rawnett  which  only  time 
and  self-discipline  will  enable  him  to  mellow  down.  In 
depicting  eharaeler,  the  novelist  is  unequal.  Earth  is 
natural,  and  although  drawn  with  force,  still  free  from 
the  usual  exaggerations.  We  have  alreftdy  spoken  of 
Elkswatawa  and  Tecumseh.  Oloompa  is  a  bold  and 
chivalrous  Indian,  with  a  fine  ideal  elevation  of  manner. 
Miss  Foreman  we  dislike,  because  we  cannot  compre- 
hend her.  In  vain  we  endeavor  to  form  of  her,  from 
Ihe  portrait  before  us,  any  definite  image.  She  is  a 
young  lady — and  we  are  told  a  very  pretty  one — but 
Mr.  F.  must  pardon  us  for  saying  that  she  ha»— do 
character  whatsoever. 

Upon  the  whole  we  think  highly  of "  Elkswatawa,^ 
as  evincing  a  capacity  for  better  things.  But  if  the 
question  were  demanded — What  has  Mr.  French  here 
done  for  his  reputation? — we  would  reply  possibly, 
upon  the  spur  of  the  moment — "  very  little."  Upon 
second  thoughts  we  should  say— "just  nothing  at  alL" 

THE  VIRGINIA  SPRINGS. 

Laters  Descriptive  rf  the  Virginia  Springs— ihe  Roads 
leading  thereto  and  the  Doings  thereat  CoUeeted,  Cor- 
reeled,  Jlnn^Aated  and  Edited  6y  Peregrine  ProUx,  With 
a  Map  qf  Virginia.  PhOadelphia  :  Published  69  H.  8. 
Tanner. 

In  our  late  notice  of  a  Pleasant  Peregrination  through 
the  Prettiest  Parts  qf  Pennsylvania,  we  had  occasion  to 
mention  in  high  terms  of  commendation  these  Letters 
Descriptive  qf  the  Virginia  Springs.  Seeing  them  now 
advertised  (very  opportunely)  as  for  sale  in  the  city  of 
Richmond,  we  take  the  liberty  of  calling  attention 
more  particularly  to  their  merits.  Every  person  about 
to  pay  a  visit  to  our  Springs,  should  read  the  book  of 
course — and  every  person  not  about  to  pay  them  a 
▼isit,  should  most  especially  read  it  that  he  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  changing  his  mind.  The  volume  is  a 
very  small  one — ^a  duodecimo  of  about  100  pages— but 
is  replete  with  information  of  the  most  useful  and  the 
most  enticing  nature  to  the  tourist.  It  is  moreover,  as 
the  title  implies,  increased  in  vahie  by  the  addition  of  a 
Tanner's  Map  of  Virginia,  in  which  the  usual  routes 


to  the  Springs  are  marked  in  colored  lines.  The  vo- 
lume has  already  been  so  freely  quoted  by  all  psrtiei, 
that  we  can  do  no  more  than  just  copy  a  few  words  in 
relation  to  the  Red  Sulphur  Springs  of  oar  old  and 
highly  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Burke,  and  to  the  Grey 
Sulphur  of  Mr.  Legare. 

The  distance  to  the  Red  Sulphur  (from  the  Salt  Sal- 
phur)  is  eighteen  miles  over  a  mountainous  and  wckxij 
region,  which  grows  wilder  end  more  romaniic  as  yoa 
proceed.  V ou  pass  two  or  three  little  valleys,  into  which 
the  sun*s  rays  penetrate  between  the  Drandes  and 
trunks  of  the  gigantic  trees,  which  have  been  robbed  of 
their  leafy  honors  by  the  process  of  girdling:  the  ground 
below  bemg  occupied  by  Indian  corn.    AfUr  ascending 
several  successive  elevations,  the  road  resches  ihe  lop 
of  a  narrow  mountain  ridge,  along  which  it  runs  for 
several  miles,  and  affords  a  prospect  into  the  deep  and 
precipitous  valley  on  either  side.  After  descending  from 
this  ridge  the  road  follows  for  several  miles  the  bank  of 
a  beautiful  creek,  and  brings  you  to  the  Red  Sulphur 
Spring.    This  is  one  of  th^  moat  beautiful  and  inter* 
esiing  objects  in  the  Virginia  Mountains.   It  flows  frcm 
the  rock  mto  a  quadrangular  reservoir,  composed  of  four 
slabs  of  while  marble,  the  lower  edges  of  which  rest  oa 
the  rock  from  which  Uic  water  gushes.    The  reserroir 
is  about  si  I  feet  long,  five  wide,  and  four  and  a  half 
deep;  and  a  beauuful  red  and  mysterious  substance 
covers  the  bottom,  which  extending  some  disunce  up 
the  sides,  sheds  through  the  transparency  of  the  water 
its  own  lovely  hue.    The  water  is  clear  and  cool,  (iis 
temperature  being  fifty- four  of  Fahrenheit,)  is  tc^ 
strongly  charged  with  sulphurtetted  hydrogen  gas,  and 
contains  portions  of  several  neutral  salts.    It  possessei 
in  a  high  degree  the  valuable  property  of  lowerin*  an 
exalted  pulse,  and  is  generally  diuretic  and  apenenL 
To  a  Philadeiphian  palate  its  coolness  is  very  graufy- 
ing.    The  spring  is  situated  near  one  sideofaliule 
triangular  plain,  almost  buried  in  mountains, and  there- 
fore  cut  short  of  its  fair  proportion  of  sunsliine.   The 
buildings,  consisting  of  two   large  and  coroinodioBi 
hotels,  and  three  rows  of  cabins,  arc  conveni««iiy  ar- 
ranged upon  the  plain.  The  best  row  of  cabins  is  called 
Philadelphia  row,  and  is  built  of  brick,  each  cabin  con- 
taining two  good  rooms,  in  one  of  which  is  a  fire-place. 
The  uble  and  other  accommodations  are  very  good,  aad 
Mr.  Burke,  the  proprietor,  is  tuakin^  every  effort  Vf 
new  and  expensive  improvements  to  increase  the  000- 
forts  of  his  future  guests. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  Mr.  R  hss  since  bees 
successful  in  making  the  Red  Sutphwr  every  thing  which 
the  tourist  or  the  valetudinarian  oould  desire. 

At  10  A.  M.  on  the  10th  September,  [says  Mr.Prolixl 
we  left  the  Red  Sulphur  Spring  in  a  private  earnaie, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Gray  Sulphur,  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  nine  miles  in  a  south-west  direction,  just  wiUt- 
in  the  border  of  Giles  county. 

This  is  a  new  establishment,  growm  up  by  n»?c 
since  the  first  of  June  lasU  It  belongs  to  John  D.  U- 
gare,  Esq.  of  South  Carolina,  a  gentleman  of  wtoWifJ^ 
literary  talent,  who  by  his  great  enterprise  ^^ 
taste,  has  made  this  lovely  wilderness  blossom  like  tw 
rose,  and  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  civilization  and  wm- 
fort.  There  is  a  comfortable  new  brick  house  standing 
near  the  middle  of  a  gently  sloping  plain  of  about  twtfUy 
acres,  neariy  cleared  of  trees,  and  entirely  «"^"™|j 
by  for«st-oovered  mountains,  between  whose  base  aoa 
the  house  are  several  beautiful  conical  hills,  ^^^ 
the  view  from  the  porUco  exceedingly  pl^n?-  ^^^^jj 
thing  here  is  conducted  after  the  polished  »«"  •gJ^jT 
manner  of  South  Carolina.  All  is  redolent  rfiw'^ 
metto,  and  a  litUe  oleasant  circle  from  that  stole,  wsj 
generally  be  found  here.  .  i|^ 

There  are  two  springs  under  the  same  cover,  wiimn 
ten  feet  of  each  other;  one  containing,  inter  alia,  war- 
bonate  of  aoda,  which  is  an  excellent  anu-dyapepwi 
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and  U  well  laken  an  hour  afVer  dinner,  which  is  always  I 
ao  good  here  that  every  body  eats  too  much.  The  other 
contains  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  several  neu- 
tral sails,  rendering  it  apeHent  and  diuretic  It  should 
be  taken  an  hour  before  brenkfltsL  The  breakfasts 
and  suppers  are  capital,  furnished  forth  with  various 
cakes,  in  form  and  color  new  to  the  northern  eye,  of 
rice,  of  corn  and  wheat ;  and  in  discussing  these  inter- 
esting subjects,  a  quiet  deliberation  reigns,  affording 
the  epicure  the  double  opportunity  o(  curing  hunger 
and  ^tifying  taste.  The  wine  is  so  good,  that  he  who 
drinks  it,  falsifies  the  old  adage,  that  omnes  errcrem 
Nhrnl,— there  is  no  mistake  about  it. 


A  YEAR  IN  SPAIN. 

J  jftwr  m  Spahu  By  a  Young  Amtrican,  Third  Edi- 
Urn,  adarged.   ^tw-York,   Harper  and  Brothers, 

We  have  more  than  once  recorded  in  the  Messenger 
the  high  pleasure  afibrded  us  by  the  pages  of  Lieutenant 
Slidell.  The  '*  Year  m  Spain**  with  the  exception  of 
its  third  volume,  is  no  novelty,  we  are  sure.  Its  well- 
limned  natural  scenery — its  exceedingly  happy  groups 
of  banditti,  and  boleros,  and  mouse-colored  asses,  and 
muleteers,  and  modern  Sancho  Panzas,  and  Sangrados, 
and  primitive  Alcaldes,  and  pallazzos,  and  plazas,  and 
poiadas^  are  still  passing  before  the  eyes  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  oar  readers  in  a  Kaleidescopal  freshness  and 
▼ariety,  unimpaired,  and  unimpairable.  It  would  hardly 
be  worth  our  while  then  to  tell  the  public  what  the 
public  know  quite  as  well  as  ourselves — that  the  book 
has  a  vigorous  interest — ^has  received  a  great  deal  of 
commendation— and  deserves  it  The  third  volume  in 
the  present  edition  is  superadded  to  the  English  impri- 
■Mfttr,  and  embodies  what  we  consider  the  most  effec- 
tive portion  of  the  narrative — an  account  of  the  author's 
visit  to  Grenada.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the 
book  is  honorable  to  the  Messieurs  Harpers.  The 
▼ignetles  in  each  of  the  volumes,  are  particularly  good. 
We  wouM  sincerely  recommend  our  friends  to  procure 
&  copy  of  the  work  forthwith — to  give  it  a  niche  in 
their  libraries — and  to  remember  that  it  may  safely  be 
referred  to  upon  occasion,  as  a  most  creditable  specimen 
of  American  taJenL 

ADVENTURES  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  HORSE. 

The  Jhhenharet  of  a  Gentleman  in  Sioreh  qf  a  Horse. 
B$  Caoeai  Emptor,  Gent.  One,  Etc,  Philadelphia:  Re- 
ptAUshed  6y  Corey,  Lea  and  Blanchard, 

This  book,  to  say  nothing  of  its  peculiar  excellence 
•Ad  general  usefulness,  is  remarkable  as  being  an  ano- 
maly in  the  literary  way.  The  first  180  pages  are 
oocopied  with  what  the  title  implies,  the  adventures  of 
a  gentleman  in  search  of  a  horse — the  remaining  100 
embrace,  in  all  its  details,  difficulties,  and  intricacies,  a 
profound  treatise  on  the  English  law  <{/  harse'deaUng 
warranty ! — and  this  too,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  firet  and  only  treatise  upon  a  subject 
so  interesting  to  a  great  portion  of  the  English  gentry. 
Think  of  law,  serviceable  law  too,  intended  as  a  matter 
of  reference,  compiled  by  a  well  known  attorney,  and 
dedicated  to  Sir  John  Gumey,  one  of  the  Barons  of  his 
Majesty's  Court  of  Exchequer — think  of  all  this  done 
up  in  a  green  muslin  cover,  and  illustrated  by  very 
laughable  wood-cuts.  Only  imagine  the  stare  of  old 
Coke,  mud  of  the  other  big  wigged  tribe  in  white  calf 


and  red-letter  binding,  as  our  friend  in  the  green  habit 
shall  take  his  station  by  their  side  upon  the  book  shelf! 
The  adventurous  portion  of  the  book  is  all  tu  which 
we  have  attended,  and  so  far  we  have  found  much  fine 
humor,  good  advice,  and  useful  information  in  all  mat- 
ters touching  the  nature,  the  management,  and  especi- 
ally the  purchase  of  a  horse.  We  would  advise  all 
amateurs  to  look  well,  and  look  quickly  into  the  pages 
of  Caveat  Emptor. 

LAFITTE. 

Ltfitte :  the  Pirate  of  the  Gulf  By  the  author  rf  the 
South' West,    A*6io  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  *'  author  of  the  South-WesV^  is  Professor  Ingra- 
ham.  We  had  occasion  to  speak  favorably  of  that 
work  in  our  Messenger  for  January  last.  ^*LaJitte,^  the 
book  now  before  us,  may  be  called  an  historical  noveL 
It  is  based,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  a  sketch  in  Mr. 
Flint's  "  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,'*  of  the  great  Barita- 
rian  outlaw ;  and  many  of  the  leading  incidents  narrated 
may  be  found  in  the  "  Louisiana"  of  Marboi,  and  the 
"  Memoirs"  of  Latour.  We  are  not,  however,  to  de- 
cide upon  the  merits  of  the  story — ^which  runs  nearly 
thus — by  any  reference  to  historical. truth. 

An  expatriated  Frenchman  resides  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Kennbbeck.  He  has  two  sons— twins — their  mo- 
ther having  died  in  their  infancy.  Their  names  are 
Achilla  and  Henri — the  former  proud,  impetuous  and 
ambitious — the  latter  of  a  more  gentle  nature.  We  are 
introduced  to  this  little  family  when  the  boys  are  in 
their  fifteenth  year.  At  this  epoch  a  jealousy  of  his 
brother,  never  felt  before,  and  founded  on  the  obvious 
preference  of  the  father  for  Henri,  arises  in  the  bosom 
of  Achille.  Gertrude,  now,  a  niece  and  ward  of  the 
old  gentleman,  becomes  an  mmate  of  the  house.  She 
is  beautiful,  is  beloved  by  both  the  sons,  but  returns 
only  the  affection  of  Henri.  Jealousy  thus  deepens 
into  hatred  on  the  part  of  Achille.  This  hatred  is  still 
farther  embittered  by  an  accident.  Henri  saves  the  life 
of  his  mistress,  and,  in  so  doing,  rejects  the  profliered 
assistance  of  Achille.  The  lovers  meet  too  by  moon- 
light, and  are  overheard  by  the  discarded  brother,  who 
in  a  moment  of  phrensy,  plunges  a  knife  in  the  bosom 
of  Henri,  hurries  to  the  sea-coast,  and,  seizing  the  boat 
of  a  fisherman,  pushes  out  immediately  to  sea.  Upon 
the  eve  of  being  lost,  he  is  picked  up  by  a  merehant 
vessel,  and  proceeds  with  her  on  a  voyage  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  vessel  is  captured  by  the  Algerines — 
our  hero  is  imprisoned — escapes  by  the  aid  of  a  Moorish 
maiden,  whom  hedishonora  and  abandons — is  recaptur- 
ed— escapes  again  in  an  open  boat  for  Ceuti — is  again 
captured  by  Algerines — unites  with  them,  and  subse- 
quently commands  them — is  taken  by  the  Turks — is 
promoted  in  their  navy — turns  Mussulman — becomes 
the  chief  of  an  armed  horde-combats  in  the  Egyptian 
rankfr^becomes  again  a  pirate — is  taken  by  the  Span- 
iards— is  liberated  and  becomes  a  coisair  again,  and 
again.  His  adventures  so  far,  however,  from  the  period 
of  his  attack  upon  Henri — adventures  occupying  a  pe- 
riod of  fifleen  yeara — are  related  by  the  novelist  in  lan- 
guage very  little  more  diffuse  than  our  own.  We  are 
now  introduced,  at  full  length  to  Achille,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Lafitte.  The  scene  is  Jamaica,  and  we  find  the 
freebooter  planning  a  descent  upon  the  house  of  a 
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wealthy  Mexican  ezile,  Velasquez.  He  haa  a  daughter, 
Constanza,  very  beautiful,  and  a  nephew,  very  much  of 
a  rascal.  The  nephew  is  in  league  with  the  robbers, 
and  admits  them  to  the  house  for  the  sake  of  sharing  the 
booty.  The  adfenture  ends  in  the  death  of  the  traitor 
by  a  pistol-shot  from  the  hands  of  Velasquez^the 
death  of  the  old  man  himself  through  agitation — and  the 
carrying  off  of  the  maiden,  and  much  booty,  by  Lafitte. 
The  lady  however,  is  treated  with  great  deference  by 
that  noble-spirited  and  fine-looking  young  man  the  cut- 
throat, who  wears  a  grey  cloak  'with  a  Tel  vet  collar, 
folds  his  arms,  gnashes  his  teeth,  and  has,  we  must  admit 
it,  a  more  handsomely  furnished  cabin  than  even  the 
Red  Rover  himself.  We  are  assured  that  his  only 
object  in  carrying  the  damsel  off  at  all,  was  to  shield 
his  person  by  means  of  her  own,  from  the  shots  of  his 
pursuers.  Accordingly,  a  merciiantman,  bound  for 
Kingston,  heaving  in  sight,  Constanzsi  is  set  at  liberty 
and  put  on  board  of  it,  with  an  old  negro  wench  Juana 
(all  lips)  and  a  young  pirate  boy  Theodore,  (all  senti- 
ment) to  attend  upon  her  orders  and  convoy  her  safely 
into  port  We  now  have  a  storm  (in  the  usual  manner)  a 
wreck,  and  a  capture.  The  dismasted  vessel  is  taken 
by  one  of  the  galleys  of  Lafitte,  and  the  lady  again  falls 
into  the  clutches  of  the  buccaneers,  who  carry  her  to 
one  of  their  rendezvous,  a  very  romantic  cavern,  at  the 
head  of  the  bay  of  Qonzares,  in  the  island  of  SL  Do- 
mingo. 

In  the  meantime  the  lover  of  the  fair  Constanza,  one 
Count  D*Oyley,  commander  of  the  French  frigate,  Le 
Sultan,  going  to  visit  his  mistress  at  her  paternal  resi- 
dence, is  made  aware  of  her  disaster,  follows  immedi- 
ately with  his  frigate's  tender  in  pursuit  of  Lafitte,  and 
&ils  in  meeting  him,  but  has  the  satisfaction  of  being 
taken  prisoner  by  one  of  the  freebooter*s  small  vessels, 
and  carried  to  the  identical  rendezvous  in  which  lies  the 
object  of  his  search.  The  lovers  repose  in  different 
caverns,  and  are  totally  unsuspicious  of  the  so  near 
presence  of  each  other.  But  the  maiden,  of  course,  sings 
a  song,  made  on  purpose  improvise^  and  all  about  love 
and  the  moon,  and  the  lover,  hearing  every  word  nf  it, 
breaks  through  the  wall  (also  of  course)  and — clasps 
her  in  his  arms !  But  we  are  growing  scurrilous.  La- 
fitte arrives,  and  promises  the  two  captives  their  free- 
dom and  a  passage  to  Port-au-Prince  in  the  morning. 
Count  D*Oyley,  howeyer,  having  dreamed  in  succes- 
sion four  very  ugly  dreams,  thinks  it  better  to  put  no 
faith  in  the  freebooter,  end  getting  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  makes  his  escape  from  the  rendezvous  with 
his  mistress  and  Juana.  In  so  doing  he  has  only  to 
dress  his  mistress  as  a  man,  and  himself  as  a  woman, 
to  descend  a  precipice,  to  make  a  sentinel  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  drunk,  and  so  walk  over  him — make  ano- 
ther drunk  in  Lafitte's  schooner,  and  so  walk  over  him 
— walk  over  some  forty  or  fifty  of  the  crew  on  deck — 
and  finally  to  walk  off  with  the  long-boat.  These 
things  arc  trifles  with  a  man  of  genius — and  an  author 
should  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
invention.  D*Oyley*s  frigate  happens  just  precisely  at 
the  right  moment  to  be  in  the  ofling,  and  has  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  picking  up  all  hands. 

We  are  now  brought  to  Baritaria— and  some  scenes 
follow  of  historical  interest.  An  offer  on  the  part  of 
the  British  is  made  to  Lafitte.  He  demands  time  for 
reflection,  and  proceeds  to  lay  the  pacquet  of  proposals 


before  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  demaodiiig  a  free 
pardon  for  himself  and  associates  as  the  rewsrd  of  bii 
information,  and  the  price  of  his  adherence  to  the  States. 
After  some  trouble  he  succeeds  in  his  applicatioo.  He 
is  present,  and  fights  valiantly,  at  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans. In  the  heat  of  the  contest  he  is  attacked  point- 
ediy  and  with  vehenoence  by  an  individual  to  the  uni- 
form of  a  British  naval  officer — ^ia  wounded,  and  a^ 
ried  to  the  hospital.  Here  he  discovers,  as  a  nun,  bis 
cousin  Gertrude,  who  after  the  attack  by  Achille  upon 
Henri,  has  taken  the  veil,  by  way  of  atonement  for  her 
share  in  the  disaster.  Henri,  s^e  informs  Lafitte,  is 
not  killed,  but  gone  to  France  with  his  father.  Oar 
hero  now,  having  recovered  of  his  wound,  vows  to  de- 
vote to  penitence,  among  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  tbe 
remainder  of  hia  life.  His  first  object,  bowerer, 
being  to  restore,  as  far  as  possible,  his  ill-gotten  wealtK 
to  the  proper  owners,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  pordnsB 
a  vessel  with  the  view  of  collecting  bis  treasures.  He 
does  so,  and  proceeds  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

The  naval  officer  who  attacked  him  so  fiercely  on  the 
ramparts  at  Orleans  is  now  discovered  to  he  IXOylej, 
although  it  does  seem  a  little  singular  that  Lafitte,  who 
knew  D*Oyley  well,  should  not  have  discovered  thisDat^ 
ter  before.  The  Frenchman,  it  appears,  having rescoed 
his  mistress  from  the  cavern,  as  before  diowo,  and 
having  reached  his  frigate  in  safety,  can  think  of  no 
more  commendable  course  than  that  of  retumio;  lor 
the  purpose  of  dispersing  the  pirates,  and  hanging  tbe 
preserver  of  hie  own  life,  and  of  the  life  aad  honor  of 
his  mistress.  With  this  laudable  design,  be  drops 
anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  In  the  night  time, 
however,  the  poor  toesed-about  lady  is  carried  off  thro^ 
a  port-hole,  by  Cudjo,  an  old  negro,  for  some  wise  po^ 
poses  of  his  own.  Upon  learning  this  oocorreDee  the 
Count  is  very  angry,  end  just  then  perceiving  a  schooner 
making  her  way  out  of  the  harbor,  jumps  at  once  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  lady  is  on  board,  and  that  Lafitte 
is  the  person  who  put  her  there,  it  is  really  dttfrcss* 
ing  to  see  what  a  passion  the  Count  is  in  upon  this  oeea- 
sion.  "  Lafitte,"  says  he,  "  thou  seared  and  branded 
outlaw !— cursed  of  God  and  loathed  of  roenh-fit 
compeer  of  hell's  dark  spirits ! — blaster  of  human  bsp- 
piness !— ^iestroyer  of  innocence !  Guilty  thyself^  then 
would 'st  make  all  like  thee !  Soomer  of  purity,  thoa 
would'st  unmake  and  make  it  guilt !  Like  Satan,  thou 
sowest  tares  of  sorrow  among  the  seeds  of  peace!— ihou 
seekest  good  to  make  it  evil  I  Renegade  of  mankind  I-' 
thou  art  a  blot  among  thy  race — the  living  presence  of 
that  moral  pestilence  which  men  and  holy  writ  tenn 
sin  /**  The  beauty  and  vigor  of  all  this  are  not  at  all 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  **  soomer  of  purity*  and 
**  renegade  of  mankind**  was  necessarily  deprived  «f 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  word  of  it,  being  otherwise 
busily  engaged  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

The  Count,  having  overtaken  the  schooner,  and 
found  out  his  mistake,  goes  to  Barataria,  and  tbeoee, 
proceeding  to  New  Orleans,  arrives  on  tbe  day  of  the 
battle.  Lafitte  is  there  discovered  upon  the  rampaitti 
and  the  combat  ensues  as  heretofore  described.  D'Oyiey 
imagines  that  Lafitte  is  mortally  wounded.  In  a  fe« 
days,  however,  tbe  newly-purdiased  vessel  of  tbe  co^ 
sair,  with  the  corsair  on  board,  ib  pointed  oat  to  bin  as 
it  is  leaving  the  harbor,  and  he  again  starts  with  hii  fri- 
gate in  purrott.  Lafitte  meanwhile  has  proeeedsd  lo  the 
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rendezvous  at  which  we  left  Constanza  in  the  clutches  of 
Cudjo,  rescues  her,  and  placing  her  safely  in  his  yessel, 
determines  to  put  her  forthwith  in  the  hands  of  her  lover. 
He  is  met,  unfortunately,  by  the  frigate  of  the  enraged 
IWyley.  The  vessels  are  thrown  together,  and  the 
Count  springs  with  his  boarders  on  the  deck  of  the 
Khooner— turning  a  deaf  ear  to  ext)lanation.  The  cor- 
sair is  mortally  wounded  by  the  Count.  The  cap  of 
the  latter  falling  off  in  the  tumult,  he  is  discovered  to  be 
Henri — the  brother  of  Achille,  or  Lafitte.  An  old  man 
on  board,  called  Lafon,  is  at  the  same  moment  oppor- 
tunely discovered  to  be  the  father.  Explanations  ensue. 
Lafitte  dies — the  lovers  are  happy — and  the  story  ter- 
minates. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  absurdities  we  have 
here  pointed  out,  are  as  obtrusive  in  the  novel  of  Pro- 
fessor Ingraham  as  they  appear  in  our  naked  digest 
Still  they  are  sufficiently  so.    **  LafilU,^  like  the  "  Elks- 
vatawa"  of  Mr.  French,  is  most  successful,  we  think, 
in  its  historical  details.    Commodore  Patterson  and 
General  Andrew  Jackson  are  among  the  personages 
who  form  a  portion  of  the  story.    The  portrait  of  the 
President  seems  to  us  forcibly  sketched.  But  our  author 
is  more  happy  in  any  respect  than  in  delineations  of  cha- 
racter. Some  descriptiTe  pieces  are  well-drawn,  and  ad- 
mirably colored.  We  may  instance  the  several  haunts  of 
the  pirates,  the  residence  of  Velasquez,  the  house  of  the 
council  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  private  cabin  allotted 
by  the  corsair  to  Constanza.  The  whole  book  possesses 
▼ij^,  and  a  certain  species  of  interest — ^and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  its  attaining  popularity.    The  chro- 
nological mannerism  noticed  in  "  Elkswatawa'*  is  also 
observable  in  "  Lafitte."    Some  other  mannerisms  re- 
ferrible  to  the  same  sin  of  imitation  are  also  to  be  ob- 
served.   As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  safely  assumed, 
that  the  most  simple,  is  the  best,  method  of  narration. 
Our  author  cannot  be  induced  to  think  so,  and  is  at 
unnecessary  pains  to  bring  about  artificialities  of  con- 
■tmciion — not  so  much  in  regard  to  particular  sentences, 
as  to  the  introduction  of  his  incidents.    To  these  he 
tlways  approaches  with  the  gait  of  a  crab.    We  have, 
for  example,  been  keeping  company  with  the  bucca- 
neers for  a  few  pages — but  now  they  are  to  make  an 
attack  upon  some  old  family  mansion.    In  i^n  instant 
the  buccaneers  are  dropped  for  the  mansion,  and  the 
definite  for  the  indefinite  article.    In  place  of  ike  rob- 
bers proceeding  in  the  course  wherein  we  have  been 
bearing  them  company,  and  advancing  in  proper  order 
to  the  dwelling,  they  are  suddenly  abandoned  for  a 
boose.  Ji  family  mansion  is  depicted.  A  man  is  sitting 
vitbin  it.    Ji  maiden  is  sitting  by  his  side,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  ingots  are  reposing  in  the  cellar.    We  are  then, 
and  not  till  then,  informed,  that  the  family  mansion, 
the  man,  the  maiden  and  the  ingots,  are  the  identical 
mansion,  man,  maiden  and  ingots,  of  which  we  have 
already  heard  the  buccaneers  planning  the  attack. — 
Thus,  at  the  conclusion  of  book  the  4tb,  Count  D'Oyley 
has  rescued  his  mistress  from  the  cavern,  and  arrived 
with  her,  in  safety,  upon  the  deck  of  his  frigate.    He 
bai,  moreover,  decided  upon  returning  with  the  frigate 
to  the  cavern  for  the  laudable  purpose,  as  aforesaid,  of 
banging  his  deliverer.  We  naturally  expect  still  to  keep 
eompany  with  the  ship  in  this  adventure ;  and  turn  over 
Uie  page  with  a  certainty  of  finding  ourselves  upon  her 
decks.    But  not  lo.   She  is  now  merely  a  frigate  which 


we  behold  at  a  distance — a  stately  ship  arrayed  in  the 
apparel  of  war,  and  which  "  sails  with  majestic  motion 
into  the  bay  of  Gonzalez"  Of  course  we  are  strongly 
tempted  to  throw  the  book,  ship  and  all,  out  of  the 
window. 

The  novelist  is  too  minutely,  and  by  far  too  fre* 
quently  descripltve.  We  are  surfeited  with  unnecessary 
detail.  Every  little  figure  in  the  picture  is  invested  with 
all  the  dignities  of  light  and  shadow,  and  chiaro  'scuro. 
Of  mere  outlines  there  are  none.  Not  a  dog  yelps,  un- 
sung. Not  a  shovel-footed  negro  waddles  across  the 
stage,  whether  to  any  ostensible  purpose  or  not,  with- 
out eliciting  from  the  author  a  vot  pitrndiltf  with  an 
extended  explanation  of  the  character  of  his  personal 
appearance— of  his  length,  depth,  and  breadth, — and, 
more  peurticularly,  of  the  length,  depth,  and  breadth  of 
his  shirt-collar,  shoe-buckles  and  hat-band. 

The  English  of  Professor  Ingraham  is  generally  good. 
It  possesses  vigor  and  is  very  copious.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, we  meet  with  a  sentence  without  end,  involving  a 
nominative  without  a  verb.   For  example, 

"As  the  men  plied  their  oars,  and  moved  swiftly 
down  the  bayou,  the  Indian,  who  was  the  last  of  his 
name  and  race»  with  whom  would  expire  the  proud 
appellation,  centuries  before  recognizea  amon^  other 
triocs,  as  the  synonyme  for  intelligence,  civilization, 
and  courage — ^Thb  Natchez  ! — the  injured,  persecut- 
ed, slaughtered  and  unavenged  Natchez — the  Grecians 
of  the  aboriginal  nations  of  North  America  I"  See  p. 
125.  Vol.  2. 

Many  odd  words,  too,  and  expressions,  such  as  *'  re* 
venge  you,"  in  place  of  "  avenge  you"—"  Praxitilcs," 
instead  of  "Praxiteles" — "  assayed"  in  lieu  of  "essay- 
ed," and  "denouement"  for  "denouement" — ^together 
with  such  things  as  "frissieur,"  "closelier,"  "selA 
powered,"  "  folden,"  and  "  rhodomantine"  a^e  here  to 
be  found,  and,  perhaps,  may  as  well  be  placed  at  once 
to  the  account  of  typographical  errors. 

Our  principal  objection  is  to  the  tendency  of  the  tale. 
The  pirate-captain,  from  the  author's  own  showing,  is 
a  weak,  a  vaccillating  villain,  a  fratricide,  a  cowardly 
cut-throat,  who  strikes  an  unoffending  boy  under  his 
protection,  and  makes  nothing  of  hurling  a  man  over 
a  precipice  for  merely  falling  asleep,  or  shooting  him 
down  without  any  imaginable  reason  whatsoever.  Yet 
he  is  never  mentioned  but  with  evident  respect,  or  in 
some  such  sentence  as  the  following.  "  I  could  hardly 
believe  I  was  looking  upon  the  celebrated  Lafitte,  when 
I  gazed  upon  his  elegant,  even  noble  person  and  fine 
features,  in  which,  in  spite  of  their  resolute  expression, 
there  is  an  air  of  frankness  which  assures  me  that  he 
would  never  be  guUty  of  a  mean  action,*^  &c.  &c.  &c  In 
this  manner,  and  by  these  means,  the  total  result  of 
his  portraiture  as  depicted,  leaves  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader  no  proper  .degree  of  abhorrence.  The  epithet 
"  impulsive,"  applied  so  very  frequently  to  the  character 
of  this  scoundrel,  as  to  induce  a  smile  at  every  repeti- 
tion of  the  word,  seems  to  be  regarded  by  the  author 
as  an  all-sufficient  excuse  for  the  unnumbered  legion  of 
his  iniquities.  We  object  too— decidedly — to  such  ex- 
pressions on  the  lips  of  a  hero,  as  "  If  I  cannot  be  the  last 
in  Heaven,  I  will  be  the  first  in  Hell" — "  Now  favor  me, 
Hell  or  Heaven,  and  I  will  have  my  revenge!" — "Back 
hounds,  or,  by  the  holy  God,  I  will  send  one  of  you  to 
breakfast  in  Hell,"  &c  &c  &c— expressions  with  which 
the  volumes  before  us  are  too  plentifully  besprinkltd. 
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Upon  ihe  whole,  we  could  wish  that  men  posaessing  the 
weight  of  talents  and  character  belonging  to  Professor 
Ingrahara,  would  either  think  it  necessary  to  bestow  a 
somewhat  greater  degree  of  labor  and  attention  upon 
the  composition  of  their  norels,  or  otherwise,  would  noi 
think  it  necessary  to  compose  them  at  all. 

DRAPER'S   LECTURE. 
Introduciory  Lecture  to  a  Cowrse  qf  ChemUtry  and  Jfo" 
twrd  Philosophy.  Delivered  in  Hansen  Sidney  College. 
By  John  W,  Draper,  M,  D.    Richmond :    T.  W.  White. 

Mr.  Draper's  peculiar  reputation  is  well  known — 
and  deservedly  acquired.  In  this  Introductory  Lecture 
he  has  given  direct  evidence  of  scientific  attainment— of 
comprehensiveness  of  mind,  and  of  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  philosophy  of  instruction.  He  has  in- 
spired us,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  inspiring  all  his  hearers,  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
hear  what  farther  he  shall  say  in  the  lectures  which 
are  to  come.  We  take  the  liberty  «f  copying  a  passage 
of  unusual  interest  and  beauty  from  the  pages  now 
before  us. 

Knowledge,  like  wealth  hoarded  up,  has  its  compound 
interest,  increasing  in  sn  almost  geometrical  ratio.  A 
single  discovery  in  one  science  sheds  a  light  on  all  kin- 
dred knowledge,  which  is  reflected  back  again.  It  is 
thus  that  modern  discovery  proceeds  with  such  rapid 
steps.  A  first  investigator,  groping  his  way  in  the  dark, 
cannot  form  a  just  idea  of  the  nature  and  position  of 
objects  he  may  eueounter,  until  time  and  circumstances 
make  them  more  familiar.  Change  of  opinion  is  often 
produced  by  more  extensive  information,  and  the 
possession  of  one  new  fact  at  variance  with  received 
theories,  often  leads  to  an  entire  reformation  of  scien- 
tific faith.  But  tliough  our  theories  alter,  our  facts  re- 
main unchanged:  and  hence  we  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
.couraged,  remembering  that  theory  is  only  useful  so  far 
as  it  enables  us  to  collate  and  reason  upon  fact 

How  many  are  the  triumphs  which  the  world  of 
science  can  boast  ot,  even  in  our  recollection  I  How 
much  increased  is  the  amount  of  all  know  let  ige  within 
the  present  century!  We  have  a  new  chemistry,  a 
new  science  of  light,  that  has  almost  furnished  us  with 
one  sense  more  than  nature  intended  we  should  have. 
Astronomy  has  had  its  Laplace.  Mechanics  has  pro- 
duced its  steam  boats  and  rail  roads.  Many  of  the 
most  interesting  geographical  problems  have  received 
their  solution — the  Niger  has  been  navigated — and  the 
British  standard  planted  on  the  magnetic  pole.  The 
magnet,  that  riddle  of  antiquity,  has  been  made  to  tell 
its  secret  in  characters  of  fire.  Electricity  has  furnish- 
ed iu  galvanic  battery.  Physiology  has  developed 
more  of  the  nervous  structure  of  man  than  all  the 
dreamsof  metaphysicians  could  have  painted.  Geology 
has  sprung  from  the  dust  and  given  us  animals  and 
plants,  the  earliest  tenants  of  this  earth.  New  planets 
nave  been  found,  and  the  periods  and  orbits  of  new 
comets  determined.  The  laws  of  the  elementary  con- 
stitution of  bodies  have  been  -fixed,  and  the  relative 
weight  of  their  ultimate  atoms  assigned.  Botany,  min* 
«mlogy,  and  indeed  every  science,  has  advanced  with 
rapid  steps,  and  the  last  half  century  has  added  more 
to  human  acquirements  than  the  preceding  thousand 
years.* 

On  every  hand  philosophy  still  continues  to  push  her 
conquests,  and  discoveries  crowd  upon  us.  Ehrkn- 
BBRO  has  opened  to  us  a  new  world  in  his  use  of  the 
microscope;  those  little  insects,  thousands  of  which 
might  stand  on  a  needle's  point,  show  to  us  how  mul- 
tiplied and  how  minute  the  mechanism  of  the  parts  of 
living  things  may  be.  By  feeding  these  creatures  on 
ihe  purest  carmine,  and  then  bathing  them  in  distilled 


water,  he  has  seen  through  their  transpareoi  bodies 
parts  which  might  rival  for  complexity  the  organi  of 
the  largest  animals.  In  another  branch,  Faiadat  has 
explained  all  the  phenomena  of  voltaic  elecincity,  in  a 
series  of  experimental  researches,  unrivalled  unce  the 
lime  when  Davy  demonstrated  that  the  alkalies  and 
earths  were  metallic  oxides.  In  France,  Dctbocbet 
has  built  up  the  doctrine  of  Endosroose  and  capillary 
attraction,  which  has  been  extended  in  this  country, 
and  furni^ed  some  remarkable  results.  The  newly  de* 
tected  facu  of  esormorpliism  and  plescomorpbism,  are 
shaking  chemistry  and  minerulogy  to  their  ray  fooo* 
dation.  The  discovery  of  the  mode  of  polarising  light— 
a  subject  upon  which  I  propose  todwell  at  some leng;tb^ 
if  time  permits— has  given  us,  to  use  the  words  of  aa 
eloquent  writer,  new  and  infinitely  refined  percepiJoos 
of  touch.  We  are  enabled,  with  maiheoiaiical  preci- 
sion, and  demonstrative  certainty,  to  assign  the  exact 
form  of  atoms,  millions  of  tim^  beyond  microacopic 
power.  We  tremble  upon  the  brink  Of  discoTeriDg  the 
elementary  constitution  of  the  material  world.  We 
can  feel  as  it  were  the  molecules  of  light  itself,  that  most 
subtle  of  all  fluids.  We  can  almost  perceive  their  sides 
and  their  ends,  and  can  actually  control,  regulate  and 
arrange  the  constituent  parts  of  a  stmheam! 


LIEBER'S  MEMORIAL. 

^  Francit  Lieber,  Pro/eeeor  of  Kdanfoei 
PoUHcal  Eetmmny  in  the  SoMh  Cwroiina  CoUegt^reidiet 
to  Propotalt  for  a  Work  on  the  Staiietiee  rf  the  VnMid 
States. 

This  is  a  Congressional  Document  of  about  seTcntees 
pages,  and  should  be  read  by  all  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  America.  Professor  Lieber  hss  herein 
laid  before  the  Federal  Legislature,  with  reomrbble 
clearness  of  thought,  and  force  of  lucid  arrangement, 
the  plan  of  a  proposed  work  on  the  Statistics  of  ik 
Union — the  word  Statistics  to  be  understood  in  its 
truest  and  most  expanded  acceptation,  as  a  view  of  tiie 
actual  state  of  the  country.  In  the  pages  before  us^n 
most  comprehensive  exhibition  is  afforded  of  all  the 
points  of  interest  to  the  student  of  political  philosophy. 
Should  Congress  do  nothing  in  the  matter,  the  author  of 
the  Memorial  <of  which  twice  the  usual  namber  of 
copies  have  been  printed,)  will  still  have  rendered  his 
adopted  country  a  service  of  no  common  vaiae,  io  dif- 
fusing among  our  citizens,  by  means  of  the  docnment 
itself,  a  vast  amount  of  needful  and  aocuraie  knowledge 
on  a  subject  of  pre-eminent  inieresL  Should,  however, 
the  proposals  so  ably  presented  for  consideratioD,  be 
finally  adopted,  a  consummation  to  be  expected  as  weH 
as  desired,  America  will  have  the  honor  of  taking  the 
most  important  step  ever  yet  taken  in  aid  of  the  mo« 
important  of  sciences.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  ihi% 
we  think,  in  the  mind  of  any  person  at  all  eonversaat 
with  the  subject,  who  will  examine  (he  well-amnge^ 
and  extensive  plan  of  the  work  in  contemplation. 

Professor  Lieber  is  well  known  as  a  writer  of  untiring 
industry,  great  mental  activity,  and  extensive  atuin- 
ments.  His  first  work,  we  believe,  was  entitled  **Jaa^ 
nal  of  my  Residence  in  Greece,**  written  at  the  insti^ 
tion  of  the  historian  Niebuhr,  and  issued  atLeipcigin 
1823.  Since  then  he  has  published  *'  The  Stnugtr  in 
•4inenca,"a  piquantly  written  work,  abounding  in  vannns 
information  relative  to  the  Sutes— and  a  volume  on  the 
subject  of  EducaUonf  which  was  submitted  to  theTroS' 
tees  of  the  College  of  Girard,  and  which  eviooas  a 
well-grounded   and   philosophical  knowledge  ^  ^ 
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tcienee  of  instrucUoiK  We  had  nearly  forgotten  the 
ioteresting  **  Ranmiseenees  of^ithukr^^  lately  publish- 
ed. Dr.  Ueber,  howeyer,  is  still  more  widely  and  more 
farorably  known  as  Editor  of  the  Encydopeedia  Ame- 
ricaoa,  a  monument,  which  will  not  readily  decay,  of 
great  enterprize,  industry,  and  erudition. 

HISTORY  OP  TEXAS. 

The  HitUfry  qf  Texas:  or  the  Emigrani't,  fVirmer**, 
niPolUieum*a  Guide  to  the  Charactor,  Climate,  Soil,  and 
Pnduetunu  of  that  Country;  GeographieaUy  Arranged 
from  Personal  Observation  and  Experience.  By  David  B. 
Edward,  Jbrmerhf  Principal  of  the  Jkademy,  Jitexandria, 
Lvttsuma;  Late  Preceptor  of  Gonzales  Seminary,  Texas, 
Cineinnali :  J.  j3.  James  ^  Co, 

This  should  be  classed  among  useful  oddities.  Its 
Btyle  is  somewhat  oveT'obundant — but  we  believa  the 
book  a  valuable  addition  to  our  very  small  amount  of 
accurate  knowledge  in  regard  to  Texas.  The  author, 
vho  is  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  assures  us  that  he 
has  iM  lands  in  Texas  to  sell,  altliough  he  has  lived 
three  years  in  the  country,  and  that,  too,  on  the  fron- 
tiers—that he  made  one  of  a  party  of  four  who  explored 
the  province  in  1830,  from  side  to  side,  and  from  settle- 
ment to  settlement,  during  the  space  of  six  months, — and 
that,  in  1835,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  spend  six  months 
mora  in  examining  the  improvements  made  throughout 
every  locality,  "  in  order  that  none  should  be  able  to 
detea  a  falsehood,  or  prove  a  material  error  which 
could  either  mislead,  or  seriously  injure  those  who  may 
t>ut  confidence  in  this  work."  For  ourselves  we  are 
inclined  to  place  great  faith  in  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Edward,  and  regard  his  book  with  a  most  favorable 
eye.  It  is  an  octavo  of  336  pages,  embracing,  in  detail, 
highly  interesting  accounts  of  the  People,  the  Geogra- 
phical Features,  the  Climate,  the  Savages,  the  Timber, 
the  Water,  &c.  of  Texas.  Much  information  in  regard 
to  Mexico,  is  included  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and,  in 
an  Appendix,  we  have  a  copy  of  the  Mexican  Consti- 
tution. We  give,  by  way  of  extract,  a  flattering  little 
picture  of  Texian  comfort  and  abundance. 

The  people  en  masse  can  have  a  Fivinv,  and  that 
plentifully  too,  of  animal  food,  both  of  beef  and  pork, 
of  venison  and  bear  meat,  besides  a  variety  of  fish  and 
fowl,  upon  easier  terms  at  present,  especially  the  wild 
f^ame,  Uian  any  other  people,  in  any  other  district  of 
North  America ;  which  must  continue  to  be  the  case, 
for  one  of  the  best  reasons  in  the  world— at  least  in 
Texas :  as  the  wild  animals  decrease,  the  domesticated 
ones  will  increase ! 

And,  as  they  have  not  commenced,  except  in  a  few 
cases  (comparatively'  speaking)  upon  the  border  lands 
of  the  Gulf,  to  export  corn,  they  have  by  just  dropping 
the  seed  and  afterwards  stowmg  away  the  increase, 
more  bread  stuff  than  they  well  know  sometimes  what 
to  do  with,  it  being  out  of  the  question  to  feed  their 
hogs  on  it,  except  they  were  to  raise  them  on  such  food 
altogether,  which  would  be  a  pity,  while  they  have  so 
much  roast  in  the  woods,  and  so  many  roots  in  the 
prairies. 

And,  as  their  milch  cattle  increase  in  numbers,  and 
that  very  frequently  too  faster  than  they  can  attend  to 
their  milking,  they  have  more,  as  to  family  use,  much 
more  milk,  than  they  know  how  to  dispose  of,  except 
they  are  well  stocked  with  farrow  sows,  or  have  ai'ound 
them  pet  mustang  colts. 

With  these  three  main  stays  of  a  farmer's  life,  come, 
by  very  little  more  exertion  than  just  the  picking  and 
gnihering  in,  those  condiments  and  relishes,  which  not 


only  garnish  the  table,  but  replenish  the  appetite,  from 
a  source  of  such  plentiful  variegation,  as  the  gardena 
and  the  fields,  the  woods  and  the  waters,  of  a  Texas 
country  f 


INKLINGS  OP  ADVENTURE. 

Inklings  of  Mventure,  By  the  Author  ofPendlUngs  by 
the  Way,    tATeio  York :  Saunders  and  OtUy. 

These  volumes  are  inscribed  **  to  the  distinguished 
American  orator  and  statesman,  Eldward  Everett,"  and 
are  introduced  by  a  Preface  over  the  signature  of  N.  P. 
Willis,  in  which  "  the  papers  which  are  to  follow,**  are 
said  to  record  some  passages  in  the  life  of  a  certain 
Philip  Slingsby.  Mr.  W.  assures  us  that  although  his 
name  stands  in  the  title-page  of  the  book  as  its  author, 
(which,  upon  reference,  we  find  not  to  be  the  case) 
he  can  only  take  to  himself  that  share  of  the  praise 
or  blame  which  may  attach  [be  attached]  to  it  as  a 
literary  composition.  Most  assuredly  (setting  all  this 
badinage  aside,  which  may  possibly  have  a  fuller  mean- 
ing tlian  lies  upon  its  surface)  we  can  see  no  reason  for 
praising  or  blaming  Mr.  Willis  except  in  his  character 
of  literateur,  for  any  thing  to  be  found  in  the  volumes 
before  us.  We  cannot  sufficiently  express  our  disgust 
at  that  unscrupulous  indelicacy  which  is  in*the  habit  of 
deciding  upon  the  literary  merits  of  this  gentleman  by 
a  reference  to  his  private  character  and  manners,  and 
feel,  indeed,  a  species  of  indignation  in  the  thought,  that 
when  we  propose  to  say  a  few  words,  without  any  such 
reference,  about  the  present  "  Inklings  of  Adventure,^ 
we  are  proposing  a  course  of  indisputable  originality. 

Subjoined  is  the  Table  of  Contents.  Pedlar  Karl — 
Niagara;  Lake  Ontario;  The  SL  Lawrence — ^The 
Cherokee's  Threat — F.Smith — Edith  Linsey  (including 
Frost  and  Flirtation ;  Love  and  Speculation ;  A  Di- 
gression ;  and  Scenery  and  a  Scene) — Scenes  of  Fear 
(containing  the  Disturbed  Vigil ;  the  Mad  Senior ;  and 
the  Lunatic's  Skate) — Incidents  on  the  Hudson — ^The 
Gipsey  of  Sardis— Tom  Fane  and  I — ^Larks  in  Vaca- 
tion (embracing  Driving  Stanhope  ;iro.<«m.;  Saratoga 
Springs ;  and  Mrs.  Captain  Thompson) — A  Log  in 
the  Archipelago— and  Miscellaneous  Papers  (being  the 
Revenge  of  the  Signor  Basil ;  Love  and  Diplomacy ; 
Minute  Philosophies;  and  the  Mad-house  of  Palerma) 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  great  many  of  these  papers  (we 
believe  all  of  them)  have  been  published  before.  It  is 
not  our  design,  therefore,  to  speak  of  them  in  detail. 
Perhaps  an  outline  of  some  individual  sketch,  with  an 
occasional  reference  to  others,  will  be  found  to  impart 
a  sufficient  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  whole. 
We  open  the  book  at  random,  and  here  are  six  or  seven 
pages  with  the  running  title  of  J^iagara,  It  will  be  a 
matter  of  some  interest  to  see  how  a  poet  (one  whom 
we  &not0  to  be  such)  will  think  it  proper  to  handle  a 
subject  so  momentous. 

Mr.  Willis — Mr.  Slingsby  we  mean — commences  by 
dating  his  visit  to  the  Falls,  with  reference  not  to  any 
positive  or  acknowledged  sra,  but,  relatively,  to  an 
aera  in  his  personal  experience.  He  does  not  say  1 
went  in  1810 — or  ij3  1820.  "It  was  in  my  senior  vaca- 
tion," says  he,  *'  and  I  was  bound  to  Niagara  for  the 
first  time."  We  are  thus  slyly  made  acquainted  with  a 
trio  of  items,  which,  when  duly  considered,  are  to  give 
weight  and  character  to  the  subsequent  details.  We 
are  informed,  firstly — that  Mr.  Slingsby  has  been  tQ 
college — secondly,  and  presumptively,  that  he  gradu- 
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ated,  (it  is  hit  lenior  Tacation)  and  thirdly,  tliat  he  has 
since  paid  other  visits  to  Niagara,  (he  is  on  his  way 
thither  for  the  first  time.)  But  in  the  narration  of  a 
trip  to  the  great  waterfall,  some  wit,  some  repartee, 
has  been  thought  indispensable,  and  wit  cannot  so  ef- 
fectively be  displayed,  as  by  means  of  a  foil.  Our  au- 
thor, therefore,  has  a  companion,  and  describes  him. 
He  is  an  ugly  fellow,  of  course — seven  feet  high,  ill- 
dressed,  solemn,  and  sensible.  We  now  see  the  advan- 
tage of  all  this— and  are  prepared  for  the  Rembrandtities 
of  contrasL  To  enjoy  them  in  perfection  we  must  ima- 
gine Mr.  Slingsby  (whom  we  never  saw)  as  a  delicate 
little  gentleman,  with  a  pretty  face  and  figure — ^fair, 
funny,  fanciful,  fashionable,  and  frisky. 

The  friends  leaving  Buffalo  cross  Uie  outlet  of  Lake 
Erie  at  the  ferry,  and  take  horses  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Niagara  for  the  Falls.  Mr.  Slingsby  during  the 
ride,  is  now  lost  in  admiration  of  the  ''  noble  stream 
hurrying  on  headlong  to  its  fearful  leap,  as  broad  as 
the  Hellespont,  and  as  blue  as  the  sky,"  and  now  ex- 
cessively merry  at  the  expense  of  his  ally  and  foil, 
"  who  rides  along,**  we  are  told,  "  like  the  man  of  rags 
you  see  paraded  on  an  ass  in  the  carnival."  Thus  the 
narrative  proceeds  in  a  vein  of  mingled  sentiment  and 
very^goodFjokt.  Let  us  give  another  example  of  this. 
'*The  river,**  sajrs  Mr.  Slingsby,  "now  broke  into 
rapids  foaming  furiously,  and  the  subterranean  thunder 
increased  like  a  succession  of  earthquakes,  each  louder 
than  the  last.  [A  bull.]  I  had  never  heard  a  sound 
so  broad  and  universaL  It  was  impossible  not  to  sus- 
pend the  breath,  and  feel  absorbed,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  thoughts,  in  the  great  phenomenon  with  which 
the  earth  seemed  trembling  to  its  centre.  A  tall  misty 
cloud,  changing  its  shape  continually,  as  it  felt  the 
shocks  of  the  air,  rose  up  before  us,  and  with  our  eyes 
fixed  upon  it,  and  our  horses  at  a  haid  gallop^  we  found 

ourselves  unexpectedly  in  front  of  a  large  white — ■ 

hotel!** 

Having  eaten  dinner  at  the  large  white  hotel.  Job 
Smith,  the  foil,  is  made  to  utter  some  of  his  solemn 
drolleries,  forcing  Mr.  Slingsby  [oh  the  quizi]  to  leave 
the  table  and  walk  with  a  smile  towards  the  window. 

A  belle,  Miss ,  is  thus  discovered,  and  introduced. 

Of  her,  "  every  soul  of  the  fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants 
between  us  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  have  heard.'*  She 
is,  moreover,  "one  of  those  miracles  of  nature  that 
occur,  perhaps,  once  in  the  rise  and  fidl  of  an  empire." 
Besides  all  this,  she  is  **  kind,  playful,  unaffected,  and 
radiantly,  gloriously  beautiful**  Mr.  Slingsby,  there- 
fore, adopts  her  as  foil  Na  8,  for  a  species  of  senti- 
mental g^lantry— Job  Smith  being  only  foil  No.  1,  for 
light  wit.  It  must  now  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  our 
author  can  hardly  fail  to  make  a  decided  hit  of  his  visit 
to  Niagara. 

Having  made  an  appointment  with  Miss  to 

accompany  her  in  the  morning  behind  the  sheet  of  the 
Fall,  Mr.  Slingsby  goes  to  bed.  Getting  up  at  day- 
break, however,  he  determines  upon  paying  a  solitary 
visit  to  the  cataract  But  Job  (that  droll  fellow !)  has 
anticipated  him  in  this  manoeuvre,*  and  "tlie  angular 
outline  of  his  tall  gaunt  figure,  stretching  up  from  Table 
Rock  in  strong  relief  against  the  white  body  of  the 
spray,'*  is  the  first  object  that  meets  Mr.  Slingby's  eye 
as  he  descends.  We  have  now  his  first  impressions  of 
Niagara.    These  arc,  in  general  terms,  awr,  and  in- 


tense admiration,  mingled  with  a  little  diasppoinuiicfit. 
We  cut  short  the  impressions  (herein  following  Uw 
author's  example)  for  the  sake  of  some  wittieiani  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  Smith.  It  may  be  best  to  copy  a 
page  or  two  with  a  view  of  showing  the  pervadiBg  air 
with  which  the  narrative  is  conducted. 


"  A  nk€  ftdl,  as  an  Englishman  would  say,  mj  dear 
Job." 

"Awful!" 

Halleckthe  American  poet  (a  better  one  never '^ttnog 
pearls")  has  written  some  admirable  verses  on  Niagara, 
describmg  its  eflfect  on  the  dififerent  individuabof  amixed 
party,  among  whom  was  a  taik>r.  The  sea  of  inddeot 
that  has  broken  over  me  in  years  of  travel,  hsa  washed 
out  of  my  memory  all  but  the  two  lines  deacriptirc  of 
its  impression  upon  Snip : 

<*  The  tailor  made  one  single  note— 
Ooda  I  whet  a  place  lo  sponge  a  coet!** 

"Shall  we  fo  to  breakfast,  Job?" 

''How  slowly  and  solemnly  they  drop  into  the  abysB!" 

It  was  not  an  original  remark  of  Mr.  Smitfa'a  No- 
thing is  so  surprising  to  the  observer  as  the  extraordinary 
deliberateness  with  which  the  waters  of  Niagara  take 
their  tremendous  plunge.  A 11  hurry  and  foam  and  fret, 
till  they  reach  the  smooth  limit  of  the  curve,---aDd  then 
the  hiws  of  gravitation  seem  suspended,  and,  like  Cesar, 
they  pause  and  determine,  since  it  is  inevitable,  to  take 
the  death  leap  with  becoming  dienity. 

"  Shall  we  go  to  breakfast.  Job  7"  I  was  obliged  u> 
raise  my  voice  to  be  heard,  to  a  pitch  rather  exhausting 
for  a  empty  stomach. 

His  eytB  remained  fixed  upon  the  shifdng  rainbovi 
bending  and  vanishing  in  the  spray.  There  was  no 
moving  him,  and  I  gave  in  for  another  five  miontes. 

«  Do  you  think  it  probable,  Job^  that  the  waters  of 
Niasara  strike  on  the  axis  of  the  work)  7" 

No  answer. 

"Job!" 

"  What  ?** 

"  Do  you  think  his  Majesty's  half  of  the  cstsnct  is 
finer  than  ours  7** 

"  Much." 

"  For  wsfer,  merely,  perhaps.  But  look  at  die  ddi- 
cious  verdure  on  the  American  shore,  the  gloiioiis  wti, 
the  massed  foliage,  the  luxuriant  growth  even  to  the 
very  rim  of  the  ravine  I    By  Jove !  it  seems  to  me  things 

Eow  better  in  a  republic  Did  you  ever  see  a  more 
rren  and  scraggy  shore  than  the  one  you  stand  opon?" 

"  How  exquisitely"  said  Job,  soliloquizine  **ihat snail 
green  island  divides  the  fall  *  What  a  rock  it  most  be 
(bunded  on,  not  to  have  been  washed  away  in  the  ages 
that  these  waters  have  split  asainst  it!" 

"  ril  lay  you  a  bet  it  is  washed  away  before  the  vw 
two  thousand— payable  in  any  eurrency  with  whidi 
we  may  then  be  couversanL** 

«  Don't  trifle !" 

"  With  time  or  geology  do  you  mean  7  Is'nl  it  per- 
fifictlv  clear,  from  the  looks  of  that  ravine,  that  Niagara 
has  hacked  up  all  the  way  from  Lake  Ontario?  These 
rocks  are  not  adamant,  and  the  very  precipice  yon 
stand  on  has  cracked,  and  looks  ready  for  the  plont^e. 
It  must  gradually  wear  back  to  Lake  Erie,  and  tbea 
there  will  be  a  sweep  I  should  like  to  live  long  tawf^ 
to  see.  The  instantaneous  junction  of  two  seas,  vitk 
a  difiference  of  two  hundred  feet  in  their  leveb  will  be 
a  spectacle — eh,  Job  7" 

^*  Tremendous  I" 

"  Do  you  intend  to  wait  and  see  it,  or  will  yoo  come 
to  breakfast  7" 

He  was  immovable.  I  left  him  on  the  rock,  went  op 
to  the  hotel  and  ordered  mutton-chops  and  cnie^  and 
when  they  were  on  the  table,  gave  two  of  the  **!*^ 
a  dollar  each  to  bring  him  up  nobnnwtau.  He  Brn>ed 
in  a  mat  rage,  but  with  a  good  appetite,  and  we  no- 

ished  our  breakfast  just  in  time  to  meet  Miss . " 

srtie  stepped  like  Aurora  from  her  chamber." 
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The  adTentare  beneath  the  sheet  is  now  detailed. 
The  partf  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  precipice  at 
the  tide  of  the  Fall— eqaip  themselves  in  dresses  of 
eoane  linen— and  proceed.  The  guide  going  first,  takes 
the  right  hand  of  Miss  — ,  Mr.  Slingsby  is  honored 
with  the  left,  and  Job  brings  up  the  rear.  The  usual 
difficulties  of  wind  and  water  are  encountered  and 
Bonnounted,  and  the  chamber  behind  the  sheet  finally 
attained  in  safety.  The  same  medley  of  tone,  however, 
still  preTBiJs.  For  example— ''Whatever  sister  of  Are- 
thusa  inhabits  there,"  says  Mr.  Slingsby,  "  we  could 
bat  congratulate  her  on  the  beauty  of  her  abode.  A 
iofiy  and  well  lighted  hall,  shaped  like  a  long  pavilion, 
extended  as  far  as  we  could  see  through  the  spray, 
aod  with  the  two  objections,  that  you  could  not  have 
heard  a  pistol  at  your  ear  for  the  noise,  and  that  the 
floor  was  somewhat  precipitous,  one  could  scarce  imagine 
a  more  agreeable  retreat  for  a  gentleman  who  was  dis- 
gusted with  the  world,  and  subject  to  dryness  of  the 
skin.  In  one  respect  it  resembled  the  enchanted  dwell- 
ing of  the  Witch  of  Atlas,  where  Shelley  tells  us, 

Th'  inyiaibia  rain  did  ever  sing 
A  silver  music  on  the  mossy  lawn. 

It  is  lucky  for  Witches  and  Naiads  that  they  are  not 
subject  to  rheumatism." 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  foretell,  Irom  the  general 
air  of  the  narration  (as  observed  up  to  this  date)  in  what 
manner  Mr.  Slingsby  will  think  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  wind  it  up.  He  will  give  it  a  melo-dramatic  finale? 
Most  assuredly.  The  lady  is  adventurous,  and  has 
walked  over  a  narrow  ledge,  which  has  broken  with 
her  weight  The  guide  seizes  Mr.  Slingsby  by  the 
shoulder.  He  turns — and  "  what  is  his  horror"  at  be- 
holding Miss standing  far  in  behind  the  sheet,  upon 

the  last  visible  point  of  rock,  with  the  water  pour- 
ing over  her  in  torrents,  and  a  "gulf  of  foam"  between 
the  lady  and  the  gentleman,  which  the  gentleman  "can 
in  no  way  understand  how  she  has  passdl  over."  This 
gulf  is  six  feet  across,  and,  of  course,  soys  Mr.  Slingsby, 
'*  it  was  impossible  to  jump  it."  [We  have  jumped  one 
and  twenty  feet  six  inches  ourselves,  but  then  we  are 
no  Mr.  Slingsby,  and  never  could  make  a  joke  about 
Niagara.]  That  gentleman  does  not  jump,  but  he  does 
something  nevertheless.  He  "fixes  his  eyes  upon  the 
lovely  form  standing  like  a  spirit  in  the  misty  shroud  of 
the  spray,"  and  endeavors  "to  sustain  her  upon  her 
dangerous  foot-hold— 6y  the  iiUentUy  of  his  gazt?^  He 
may  possibly,  however,  with  this  end  in  view,  have 
made  use  of  an  eye-glass. 

There  being  nothing  better  to  be  done,  the  guide  hav- 
ing absconded,  and  the  lady  being  upon  the  eve  of  de- 
struction, our  friend  Job,  and  his  legs,  are  brought  into 
requisition.  He  stands  upon  one  edge  of  "  the  foaming 
gulf,"  and  stretches  himself  across  to  the  other.    Miss 

is  so  kind  as  to  make  use  of  him  as  a  bridge.   The 

guide  returns  with  a  rope,  pulls  up  the  bridge  by  means 
of  a  running-noose  around  one  of  its  legs — and  the  "Visit 
to  JVwgare"  terminates  with  an  lo  Pean  in  honor  of  the 
'*  foaming  gulf,"  the  "  supernatural  strength"  of  Mr. 
Smith,  and  the  "intensity  of  the  gaze"  of  the  devoted 
Mr.  Slingsby. 

The  paper  of  which  we  have  just  given  an  outline 
will  afibrd  a  very  fair  conception  of  the  usual  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  sketches  of  Mr.  Willis.  Here  are 
many  comparatively  long  passages  of  a  force,  or  deli* 


cacy,  or  beauty — shall  we  say  unsurpassed  by  any- 
similar  passages  in  any  writer  of  English  ?  We  shall 
not  say  too  much  if  we  do.  The  bantering  humor 
interspersed  is  of  the  best  order.  Who  can  read  the 
endeavor  (quoted  above)  of  Mr.  Slingsby  to  get  Mr. 
Smith  to  his  break&st,  without  feeling  at  once  impressed 
with  a  keen  sense  of  the  mingled  wit,  broad  drollery,  dra- 
matic effect,  and  gentlemanly  tnsouctancc  of  the  whole 
affair?  The  final  question  of  Mr.  S.  (after  amusing 
his  friend  with  the  idea  of  a  junction,  some  hundred 
years  hence,  between  Ontario  and  Eric) — "Do  you 
intend  to  wait  and  see  it,  or  will  you  come  to  break- 
fast ?" — is  inimitably  brought  about — very  quiet,  and 
very  quizzical.  The  catastrophe  of  the  two  waiters, 
and  the  arrival  in  a  great  rage,  but  with  a  good  appe- 
tite, of  Mr.  Smith,  is  a  palpable  hit  not  to  be  attained, 
and  not  to  be  appreciated  by  the  rabble.  Of  force,  we 
have  abundant  specimens  in  such  sentences,  as  "  Job 
flounced  up,  like  a  snake  touched  with  a  torpedo,  and 
sprang  to  the  window "« — "  I  can  imagine  the  surprise 
of  the  gentle  element,  after  sleeping  away  a  se'nnight 
of  moonlight  in  the  peaceful  bosom  of  Lake  Erie,  at 
finding  itself  of  a  sudden  in  such  a  coil"— or  "As  far 
down  towards  Lake  Ontario  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the 
immense  volumes  of  water  rise  like  huge  monsters  to 
the  light,  boiling  and  flashing  out  in  rings  of  foam,  with 
an  appearance  of  vexation  and  rage  that  1  have  seen  in 
no  other  cataract  of  the  world."  The  little  sentence, 
"  Whatever  sister  of  Arethusa  inhabits  there,  we  could 
but  congratulate  her  upon  the  beauty  of  her  abode,"  is, 
among  many  other  similar  things,  sufiicient  evidence  of  a 
rare  delicacy  of  expression— and  we  feel  at  once  that 
writer  to  be  a  poet— an  Idealist— who  tells  us  "that  Miss 
— -  in  her  uncouth  habiliments,  looked  like  a  fairy  in 
disguise,"  and  that  the  sheet  of  Niagara  is  "  what  a 
child  might  imagine  the  arch  of  the  sky  to  be  where  it 
bends  over  the  edge  of  the  horizon." 

The  minor  defects  are  few.  Among  these  few  it  is 
sufficient  to  specify  a  too  frequent  allusion  to  the  "axis 
of  the  world,"  and  the  absurdities,  gravely  narrated, 
which  go  to  make  up  the  catastrophe  of  the  sketchy 
in  the  rescue  of  the  young  lady.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  may  speak  of  the  mere  wording  as  in  every  res- 
pect worthy  of  a  man  of  taste  and  a  scholar.  With 
the.  exception  of  "sou^rt^ttel,"  vmtten  for  sodrtftiel,  (a 
very  common  error)  it  .would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
verbal  fault,  in  the  present  instance,  to  which  a  critic 
would  be  pardoned  for  alluding. 

But  the  whole  narrative  is  disfigured,  and  indeed  ut- 
terly ruined,  by  the  grievous  sin  of  affectation.  It  is  this 
sin,  and  not,  we  are  convinced,  any  imbecility  in  the  con- 
ceptions of  Mr.  Willis,  (with  our  readers*  leave  we  will 
drop  M  r.  Slingsby)  which  has  beguiled  him  into  the  egre- 
gious folly  of  writing  a  long  article,  in  a  jocular  manner, 
about  the  cataract  of  Niagara.  He  may  say,  a  plea- 
sant sketch  is  intended,  no  more — and  that  the  intention 
is  fulfilled.  But  the  utter  want  of  keeping,  consequent 
upon  handling  suc!i  subject  in  such  manner,  is  sufficient 
to  convince  us  at  a  glance,  that  his  intention,  even  such 
as  it  is,  is  nof,  in  any  due  degree,  fulfilled.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  the  thing  pleases,  (one  who  writes 
as  well  as  Mr.  Willis  will  please  in  ipUe  of  a  thousand 
faults,)  but  whether,  if  otherwise  handled,  it  might  not 
have  pleased  the  more.  While  laughing  at  the  mys- 
tification of  our  friend  Job,  we  are  in   no  proper 
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frame  of  mind  for  the  grandeur  of  the  full — and  while 
absorbed  in  the  majestf  of  the  monarch  of  cataracts, 
we  are  aware  of  an  oppressive  revulsion  of  feeling 
if  disturbed  for  the  absurd  fripperies  and  frivolities, 
or  the  still  more  absurd  melo-dramatic  adventures, 
of  the  fop  and  the  woman  of  ftishion.  This  matter 
is  too  obvious  for  deniaL  A  writer,  then,  who,  in 
despite  of  common  sense,  shall  be  continually  endea- 
voring to  reconcile  these  obstinate  oils  and  waters  of  the 
soul,  will  be  continually  laboring  at  a  disadvantage — 
and  this  latter  point,  neglected  by  gentlemen  who 
should  know  better,  is  a  point  to  which  the  most  dun- 
der-headed  artizan  would  not  forget  to  give  a  proper 
attention  in  the  making  of  a  pair  of  breeches,  or  the 
building  of  a  pig-stye.  If  all  ethics  be  not  at  fault, 
those  mental  impressions,  however  vivid,  will  be  ne- 
cessarily evanescent,  which  are  deficient  in  unity. 
In  a  word,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  a  writer 
neglectful  of  the  MalU^  of  effect,  will  fall  short  of  his 
end,  if  that  end  be  a  remembrance  in  the  "  language 
of  his  land."  Compositions  grossly  failing  in  this 
essential,  have  been  habitually  discharged  from  the 
memory  of  man.  And  in  this  essential  Mr.  Willis 
invariably  fails — we  should  rather  say,  this  essential 
Mr.  Willis  invariably  disregards.  He  seems  especi- 
ally to  have  fallen  into  that  heresy  (now  common  in 
literary,  although  deduced  from  mere  fashionable  life) 
which  would  brand  as  a  species  of  Rosa-Matilda-ism 
any  sustained  and  unmingled  severity  of  sentiment. 
Never,  surely,  in  whatever  light  wc  regard  it,  was  a 
heresy  more  untenable.  When  applied  to  the  brief 
essay,  or  short  tale,  it  is  ridiculous — and  Mr.  Willis 
should  remember  that  he  is  an  essayist,  or  nothing. 

In  the  particular  here  pointed  out,  we  have  accused 
our  author  of  affectation.    It  is  a  sin  of  which  the  pub- 
lic UmHy  accuse  him,  and  in  general  terms.    When 
we  say  the  accusation  is  just,  we  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  speaking  positively.    In  a  relative  view,  the 
case  is  differetiL  Mr.  Willis  is  not  a  jot  more  entitled  to 
be  called  "  affected,**  than  nine-tenths  of  the  gentle- 
men who  are  in  the  habit  of  so  calling  him — than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  most  popular  writers  in  our  land.    But 
his  affectation,  differing  from  the  tone  of  their  own,  is 
in  some  measure  more  readily  perceptible.   It  is,  how- 
ever, a  positive  folly,  no  doubt,  which  induces  so  clever 
a  writer  so  frequently  to  disclaim  all  knowledge  of 
geography  and  **  figures*'— to  speak  bad  French  in  pre- 
ference to  good  English — ^to  talk  about  Niagara  being 
"BBfine  a  thing  as  I  have  seen  in  my  travels,"  and 
about  having  "  pic-nic*d  from  the  Simplegades  west- 
ward"— to  think  "gave  upon  the  bay"  a  forcible  phrase, 
merely  because  it  is  a  Qallicism — to  begin  a  quota- 
tion with  "  Saith  well  an  American  poet,*'  &c  &c. — ^to 
delight  in  such  inversions  as  ''She  looked  loveliest  when 
driving,  did  Blanche  Carroll" — ^to  inform  us  that  "  he 
never  looks  beck  in  composition,*'  and  to  make  use  of 
such  pretty  little  expressions  on  his  title-pages  as  Pet^ 
elUingt  by  the  Way,  and  InhUngi  of  Jidventure, 

Alogora  is  by  no  means  the  best  of  the  sketches 
before  us— it  may,  very  possibly,  be  the  worsL  None 
of  them  are  entitled  to  the  merit  ofploL  And  indeed  it 
appears  an  idiosyncrasy  in  Mr.  Willis  that  he  has  little 
feeUng  for  tneickni.  In  an  exceedingly  delicate  vein  of 
sentiment  he  is  peculiarly  at  home.  Ediik  Linaey  is 
thus,  we  think,  the  happiest  effort  of  his  pen.    Here  is 


indeed  some  very  beautiful  writing.  The  imitaikm  of 
Elia  is  not  only  an  exquisite  imitalioo,  but  evinees  a 
close  affinity  of  intellect  between  the  imitator  and  (he 
imitated.  We  are  quite  sure  no  man  in  America  can, 
more  fully  than  Mr.  Willis,  enter  into  the  soul  of 
Charles  Lamb.  In  a  graceful  badinage  our  author  pre- 
eminently excels.  To  originality  he  has  Utile  daim— 
his  manner — ^the  touchstone  of  the  essayist — is  not  pe- 
culiarly his  own.  His  scholaiabip  is  sufficient  and 
available— his  command  of  language  very  great.  In  a 
vigorous  figurative  expression — a  quality  seldom  sllow- 
ed  him — he  has  indeed  few  equals.  As  this  point  is  dis- 
puted, we  will  adduce  from  the  volumes  before  us  one 
one  or  two  instances,  more  to  show  what  we  mean  by 
vigor  of  expression,  than  to  prove  our  position  by  a 
number  of  quotations. 

*' You  ask,  in  England,  who  has  the  privile^  of  this 
water? — or  you  say  of  an  oak,  that  it  stood  m  such  a 
man's  thne ;  but  with  us  water  is  an  element  unclaimed 
and  unrented,  and  a  tru  dabbUs  in  the  clouda  «  tiuy  ^ 
orer,  and  ia  tike  a  great  idiot,  without  mnd  or  respoarib&iyJ* 

"  As  you  walk  in  the  long  porticoes  of  the  hotel,  the 
dark  forest  mounts  up  before  you  like  a  leafy  wall,  and 
the  clouds  seem  just  to  clear  the  pine- tope,  and  the  en^Ue 
$aU  across  from  horizon  to  horizon,  wttAoicf  Ufiing  iek 
v>inga  as  if  you  saw  them  from  the  bottom  qf  a  wcfi." 

'*  As  far  down  towards  Lake  Ontario  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  the  immense  volumes  of  water  rise  Uke  huge 
monsters  to  the  light,  boiling  and  fUuhing  out  in  rings  bJ 
foam,  with  an  appearance  qf  vexation  and  rage  that  I  hare 
seen  in  no  other  cataract  of  the  world." 

"  He  who  has  soiled  his  bright  honor  witii  the  toob 
of  ambition — he  who  has  leant  his  soul  upon  thechariiv 
of  a  sect  in  religion — ^be  who  has  loved,  hoped,  and 
trusted  in  the  greater  arena  of  life  and  manhood— must 
look  back  on  days  Uke  these,  as  the  6raft»i«irmgetf  afi« 
to  the  sky — as  the  Jndian^s  subdued  horse  to  the  prairieJ' 

"  The  chain  qf  the  Green  Mountains,  ^fler  a  goBop  vf 
some  hundred  mites  from  Canada  to  ConnectieHt,  sud£nl$ 
puUs  up  on  the  shore  qf  Long  Jstand  Sounds  and  stands 
rearing  with  a  bristling  mane  of  pine  trees,  three  hundred 
feet  in  air,  as  tf  cheeked  m  mid  career  by  the  seaJ* 

**  Next  to  their  own  loves  ladies  like  nothing  on  earth 
like  mending  or  marrine  the  loves  of  others;  and  while 
the  violets  and  alreaoy-drooping  wild  flowers  were 
coquettishly  chosen  or  rejected  by  those  slender  fingers, 
the  sun  might  have  swung  back  to  the  east  Uke  a  penddam, 
and  those  seven  and  twenty  Misses  would  have  watdicd 
their  lovely  school-fellow  the  same." 

An  autumn  forest — "  It  is  as  if  a  myriad  ^  raoAows 
were  laced  through  the  tree^tops^-as  if  the  ssmsets  of  a 
summer — gold,  pttrple  and  crimson — had  been  fused  in  the 
alembie  qf  the  west,  and  poured  back  in  a  new  dskge  of 
tight  and  color  over  the  wilderness.** 

"The  gold  of  the  sunset  had  glided  up  the  dark  pine4sps^ 
and  disappeared,  like  a  rin^  taken  aiUniUy  from  em  EtkupU 
finger." 

"Just  above,  there  is  a  sudden  turn  in  the  gleo, 
which  sends  the  water  like  a  catapult  against  the  oppo- 
site angle  of  the  rock,  and,  in  the  action  of  years,  it  has 
worn  out  a  cavern  of  unxnown  depth,  into  which  the 
whole  mass  of  the  river  plunges  with  tie  abandonment  of  a 
flying  fiend  into  heU,  and,  re-eq/pearing  Wte  tke  angel  thM 
has  pursued  him,  gUdes  swifUy,  but  with  dioine  sertssUy, 
on  his  way.** 

We  beUeve  that  the  high  powers  of  Mr.  WiiUs  are 
properly  estimated  by  the  judicious  among  his  country- 
men. His  foibles,  his  faults^  and  his  defideodee— let  es 
not  forget  to  say,  his  merits— are  quite  as  well  known 
to  hhnself  as  to  us.  His  intelleet,  if  not  of  the  loAiest 
order,  very  closely  approaches  it — and  he  has  stepped 
upon  the  threshhold  of  nearly  every  species  of  Kterwry 
excellence. 
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Our  friend,  Joseph  A.  B.  C  D.  &c  MiUer,  has  called 
upon  us  again,  in  a  great  passion.  He  says  we  quizzed 
him  in  our  last  article— which  we  deny  positively.  He 
maintains^  moreover,  that  the  greater  part  of  our  obser- 
vations on  mental  qualities,  as  deduced  from  the  cha- 
racter of  a  MS.,  are  not  to  be  sustained.  The  man  is 
ia  error.    However,  to  gratify  him,  we  have  suffered 


him,  in  the  present  instance,  to  play  the  critic  himself. 
He  has  brought  us  another  batch  of  autographs,  and 
will  let  us  have  them  upon  no  other  terms.  To  say 
the  truth,  we  are  rather  glad  of  his  proposal  than  other- 
wise. We  shall  look  over  his  shoulder,  however,  occa- 
sionally.   Here  follow  the  letters. 


LETTER  XXV. 


Dmt  Str, — ^Will  you  oblige  me  by  not  writing  me  any  more  silly  letters?  I  really  have  no  time  to  attend  to 
tbem. 

Tour  most  obedient  servant. 


Joseph  A.  Millbk,  Esq. 


Mr.  Sparks'  MS.  has  an  odd  appearance.  The  cha- 
racters are  large,  round,  black,  irregular  and  perpen- 
dicular. The  lines  are  close  together,  and  the  whole 
letter  wears  at  first  sight  an  air  of  confusion— of  chaos. 
Still  it  is  not  very  illegible  upon  close  inspection,  and 
would  by  no  means  puzzle  a  regular  bred  devil    We 


can  form  no  guess  in  regard  to  any  mental  peculiarities 
from  this  MS.  From  its  tout^nsemble,  however,  we 
might  imagine  it  written  by  a  man  who  was  very  busy 
among  a  great  pile  of  books  and  papers  huddled  up  in 
confusion  around  him.  Paper  blueish  and  fine  scaled, 
with  the  initials  J.  S. 


LETTER  XXVI. 


JosBPB  B.  MiLLBK,  Esq. 


Yours  truly, 


Mr.  Willis  writes  a  very  good  hand.  What  was  said 
about  the  MS.  of  Halleck,  in  the  February  number, 
will  apply  very  nearly  to  this.  It  has  the  same  grace, 
with  more  of  the  picturesque,  however,  and,  conse- 
quently, more  force.    These  qualities  will  be  found  in 


his  writings — which  are  greatly  underrated.  Mem.  Mr. 
Messenger  should  do  him  justice.  [Mem.  by  Mr.  Mes- 
senger. 1  have.]  Cream  colored  paper — green  and 
goM  seal— with  the  initials  N.  P.  W. 


LETTER  XXVn. 


Dear  Sir,— I  have  to  inform  you  that "  the  pretty  little  poem"  to  which  yoa  allude  in  your  letter  is  not,  as 
you  suppose,  of  my  composition.    The  author  is  unknown  to  me.    The  poem  is  very  pretty. 

Yours,  &C. 


JOSSTH  C.  MOLBB. 

The  writing  of  Miss  Gould  resembles  that  of  Miss 
Leslie  very  nearly.  It  is  rather  more  peHU — but  has 
the  same  neatness,  picturesquencss  and  finish  without 
orer-effeminacy.    The  literary  style  of  one  who  writes 


^f:^<nU^ 


thus  is  sure  to  be  forcibly  epigrammatio— either  in  de- 
tached sentences — or  in  the  UAd  tnnmbU  of  the  com- 
position.   Paper  very  fine — wafered. 


t  8m  Massaogwr  for  Fabmary  last. 
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LETTER  XXVIIL 

Dtwr  SiTf — Herewith  I  hare  the  honor  of  sending^  you  what  you  desire.    If  the  Essay  shall  be  found  to  giie 
you  any  new  information,  I  shall  not  regret  the  trouble  of  having  written  it. 

Respectfully, 


Joseph  D.  MillbRi  Elsq. 

The  MS.  of  Professor  Dew  is  targe,  bold,  very  heavy, 
abrupt,  and  illegible.  It  is  possible  that  he  never  thinks 
of  mending  a  pen.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
chirography  has  been  modified,  like  that  of  Paulding, 
by  strong  adventitious  circumstances — for  it  appears 
to  retain  but  few  of  his  literary  peculiarities.  Among 
the  few  retained,  are  boUhu9$  and  weighL  The  abrupt- 
ness we  do  not  find  in  his  composition — which  is  indeed 


somewhat  diffuse.  Neither  is  the  illegibility  of  the  MS. 
to  be  paralleled  by  any  confusion  of  thought  or  expres- 
sion. He  is  remarkably  lucid.  We  must  look  for  the 
two  last  mentioned  qualities  of  his  MS.  in  the  soppo- 
siiion  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  a  great 
deal,  in  a  desperate  hurry,  and  with  a  stump  of  a  pen. 
Paper  good— but  only  a  half  sheet  of  it — wafered. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

Beat  Sir, — ^In  reply  to  your  query  touching  the  "  authenticity  of  a  singular  incident,"  related  in  ooe  of  my 
poems,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  incident  in  question  is  purely  a  fiction. 

With  respect,  your  obedient  servant. 


Joseph  E.  F.  Miller,  Esq. 


The  hand- writing  of  Mr.  Mellen  is  somewhat  pecu- 
liar, and  partakes  largely  of  the  character  of  the  signa- 
ture annexed.  It  would  require  no  great  stretch  of  fancy 
to  imagine  the  writer  (from  what  we  see  of  his  MS.)  a 
man  of  excessive  sensibility,  amounting  nearly  to  dis- 
ease—of unbounded  ambition,  greatly  interfered  with 


by  frequent  moods  of  doubt  and  depression,  and  bf 
unsettled  ideas  of  the  beautifuL  The  formatioD  of  the 
G  in  his  signature  alone,  might  warrant  us  in  supposing 
his  composition  to  have  great  force,  frequently  iaipaiR^l 
by  an  undue  straining  after  effect.  Paper  excellent— 
red  seal 


LETTER  XXX. 


Demr  Sir, — I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  jour  acquaintance,  but  thank  you  for  the  great  interest  you  seem  lo 
ke  in  my  welfare.    I  have  no  relations  by  the  name  of  Miller,  and  think  you  must  be  in  error  about  the  family 


take 
connection. 


Respectfully, 


JosBPB  Q.  H.  MiLLBB,  Esq. 


The  MS.  of  Mr.  Simms  resembles,  very  nearly,  that 
•TMr.  Kennedy.  It  has  more  slope,  however,  and  less 
of  the  picturesque— although  still  much.  We  spoke  of 
Mr.  K.'s  MS.  (in  our  February  number)  as  indicating 
"  the  eye  of  a  painter."    In  our  critique  on  the  ParHsan 


we  spoke  of  Mr.  Simms  also  as  possessing  **  the  eye  of 
a  painter,"  and  we  had  not  then  seen  bis  hand-writiog* 
The  two  MSS.  are  strikingly  similar.  The  ptperhere 
is  very  fine  and  wafered. 
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LETTER  XyXL 

Dtar  5tr,-4  have  received  yoiir  favor  of  the inst  and  shall  be  very  happy  in  doing  you  the  little  senrice 

yoo  mention.    In  a  few  days  I  wfll  write  you  more  fully.       Very  respectfully, 
*  z  our  most  obedient  servant, 


Joseph  L  K.  Millbe,  Esq. 

Lieutenant  Slidell's  MS.  is  peculiar-— very  neat,  very 
even,  and  tolerably  legible,  but  somewhat  too  diminu- 
tive. BUuk  Unea  have  been,  apparently,  used.  Few 
tokens  of  literary  manner  or  character  are  to  be  found 
in  this  writing.  The  petUetu$$f  however,  is  most  strik- 
ingly indicative  of  a  mental  habit,  which  we  have  more  * 


than  once  pointedly  noticed  in  the  works  of  this  au- 
thoi>-we  mean  that  of  close  observation  in  detail — 
a  habit  which,  when  well  regulated,  as  in  the  case  of 
Lieut.  Slidell,  tends  greatly  to  vigor  of  style.  Paper 
excellent — ^waibred. 


LETTER  XXXIL 

Dm  Sir,— I  find  upon  reference  to  some  MS.  notes  now  lying  by  me,  that  the  article  to  which  you  have 
allusion,  appeared  originally  in  tlie  **  Journal  dts  SfovansV 

Very  respectfully, 


JosiYH  L.  M.  Miller,  Esq. 

The  writing  of  Professor  Anthon  is  remarkably  neat 
and  beautiful — in  the  formation  of  particular  letters  as 
well  as  in  the  tout-ensemble.  The  perfect  regularity 
of  the  MS.  gives  it,  to  a  casual  glance,  the  appearance 
of  print.  The  lines  are  quite  straight  and  at  even  dis- 
tances—yet they  are  evidently  written  without  any 
artificial  aid.    We  may  at  once  recognise  in  this  chi- 


rography  the  scrupulous  precision  and  finish— the  love 
of  elegance— together  with  the  scorn  of  all  superfluous 
embellishment,  which  so  greatly  distinguish  the  compi- 
lations of  the  writer.  The  paper  is  yellow,  very  fine, 
and  sealed  with  green  wax,  bearing  the  impression  of  a 
head  of  Caesar. 


LETTER  XXXin. 

DearSiTf — ^I  have  looked  with  great  care  over  several  different  editions  of  Plato,  among  which  I  may  mention 
the  Bipont  edition,  1781 — 8,  12  vols.  ocL;  that  of  Ast,  and  that  of  Bekkcr,  reprinted  in  London,  11  vols.  ocL 
I  cannot,  however,  discover  the  passage  a[bout  which  you  ask  me — "  Is  it  not  very  ridiculous?"  You  must  have 
mistaken  the  author.    Please  write  again.  Respectfully  yours. 


JosKPH  N.  O.  MiLLBB,  Esq. 

The  MS.  of  Professor  Lieber  has  nearly  all  the  cha- 
racteristics which  we  noticed  in  that  of  Professor  Dew — 
besides  the  peculiarity  of  a  wide  margin  left  at  the  top 
of  the  paper.  The  whole  air  of  the  writing  seems  to 
indicate  vivacity  and  energy  of  thought — ^but  altogether, 


the  letter  puts  us  at  fault — for  we  have  never  before 
known  a  man  of  minute  erudition  (and  such  is  Pro- 
fessor Lieber,)  who  did  not  write  a  very  dififerent 
hand  from  thk.  We  should  have  imagined  a  petite  and 
careful  chirogmphy.    Paper  tolerable  and  wafered. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

Dear  Str,^I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  I  have  never  received,  for  my  Magazine,  my  copy  of  verses  with  so 
ladierotts  a  title  as  "  The  nine  and  twenty  Magpies."  Moreover,  if  I  had,  I  should  certainly  have  thrown  it 
into  the  fire.  I  wish  you  would  not  worry  me  any  farther  about  this  matter.  The  verses,  I  dare  say,  are  some- 
where among  your  papers.    You  had  better  look  them  up— they  may  do  for  the  Mirror. 


Mr.  JOSEFR  P.  CI.  MiLLBE. 

Mrs.  Hale  writes  a  larger  and  bolder  hand  than  her 
sei  generally.  It  resembles,  in  a  great  degree,  that  of 
Professor  Lieber — and  is  not  easily  decyphered.    The 


whole  MS.  is  indicative  of  a  masculine  understanding. 
Paper  very  good,  and  wafered. 
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LETTER  XXXV. 


Jkar  5ir,— 4  am  not  to  bo  quixxed.    Yo*  rappoM,  oh  7  that  I  can't  nndentand  yoor  Hoe  lettor  all  about 
•<  thioga  iD  general.''    You  want  my  autqgraph,  you  dog— and  you  aba'nt  have  it. 

Yours  reapectfuUy^ 


JoMTR  R.  8.  fidLLsn,  Eaq. 


Bifr.  Noah  writes  a  Tery  good  running  hand.  The 
lines,  however,  are  not  straight,  and  the  letters  have 
too  much  tapering  to  please  the  eye  of  an  artist  The 
long  letters  and  capitals  extend  very  little  beyond  the 
othein— either  up  or  down.  The  epistle  has  the  appear* 


ance  of  being  written  Tery  fast  Sonne  of  the  i^ancttn 
have  now  and  then  a  little  twiri,  like  the  tail  of  a  pig— 
which  gives  the  MS.  an  air  of  the  quizzical,  and  dertl- 
me-care.    Paper  pretty  good-^and  waleied. 


LETTER  XXXVL 

Mister— I  say—It's  not  worth  while  trying  to  oome  poisum  over  the  Major.    Your  letter's  no  ga  rm  up  to 
a  thing  or  two— or  else  my  name  isn't 


Mr.  JOSBPB  T.  V.  MiLLBl. 


C/ojc^  ^T&uryxL^ 


The  Major  writes  a  very  excellent  hand  indeed.    Itt  that  we  shall  say  nothing  fiurther  aboat  it. 
has  so  striking  a  reeemblance  to  thai  of  Mr.  Brooks,  I 


LETTER  XXXVn. 


Dear  Sir,— >I  am  exceedingly  and  excessively  sony  that  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  comply  with  your  rational 
and  reasonable  request.  The  sul^ect  you  mention  is  one  with  which  I  am  utterly  unacquainted — moreorer,  it 
is  one  about  which  I  know  very  little.  Respectfully, 


Joseph  W.  X.  Millsr,  Esq. 

Mr.  Stone's  MS.  has  some  very  good  points  about 
it — among  which  is  a  certain  degree  of  the  picturesque. 
In  general  it  is  heavy  and  sprawling — the  short  letters 
running  too  much  tc^gether.    From  the  chirography  no 


precise  opinion  can  be  had  of  Mr.  Stone's  literary  style. 
[Mr.  Messenger  says  no  opinion  can  be  had  of  it  to  any 
way.]    Paper  very  good  and  wafered. 


LETTER  XXXVIIL 

Jtfy  Good  fVOow, — I  am  not  disposed  to  find  fault  with  your  havinj^  addressed  me,  although  penooally  on- 

knewn.    Your  favor  (of  the ultimo)  finds  me  upon  the  eve  of  directing  my  coune  towards  the  reoovned 

shores  of  Italia.  I  shall  land  (primitively)  on  the  territories  of  the  ancient  Brutii,  of  whom  you  may  find  an 
account  in  Lempri^re.  You  will  observe  (therefore)  that,  being  enei-osacd  by  the  consequent,  necenary,  and 
important  preparations  for  my  departure,  I  can  have  no  time  to  attend  to  your  little  concerns. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  very  faithfully  your 


Joseph  Y.  Z.  Miixsn,  Esq. 

Mr.  Fay  writes  a  passable  hand.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  spirit—and  some  force.  His  paper  has  a  clean 
appearance,  and  he  is  scrupulously  attentive  to  his 
margin.  The  MS.  however,  has  an  air  of  swagger 
about  iL    There  are  too  many  dashes— and  the  tails 


of  the  long  tetters  are  too  long.  [Mr.  Messenger  thinks 
I  am  right — that  Mr.  F.  shouldn't  try  to  cot  a  dasb— 
and  that  aU  his  tales  are  too  long.  The  swsftgerbc 
says  is  respectable,  and  indicates  a  supaHoHy  of 
thought.] 
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CROMWELL. 

tT  SDWARD  LTTTON  BULWEILt 
ACT  I. 

8C£lf£  L— A  Room  In  Wlitehall.    At  the  back,  folding  doors 
banf  wkh  blaek  cr»p«.   Henry  Aiartin—Harrt8on->IretoD. 

Iabton.    Does  tbe  crowd  gather  still  ? 
HAftusoif.  Ay!  Round  the  door 

The  godless  idle  cluster ;  nor  with  ease  ^^ 

Can  our  good  guards— the  tried  men  of  the  Lord-^ 
Ward  oflTthe  gapers,  that,  with  thirsty  mouths, 
Woold  drink,  as  somelhing'sacred,  the  mute  air 
Cirdting  the  dust  of  him  that  trot  a  king. 

Maetin.    Ev*n  as  I  passed  the  porch,  a  goodty  cit, 
Round  And  tun-bellied,  plucked  me  by  the  robe : 
'  Sir,  can  I  see  the  king  V  quoth  he.    I  frowned : — 
'  There  is  no  king !'  said  I.  *  The  man  called  Charles 
Is  the  same  clay  as  yours  and  mine.    Lo !  yonder 
Lies,  yet  unburied,  a  brave  draper's  corpse ; 
Go  ye  and  gaze  on  that !'    And  so  I  passed. 
Still  the  crowd  murmured— *  We  would  see  the  king !' 

Innrov.    Ay,  round  the  vulgar  forms  of  royalty. 
Or  dead  or  quick,  the  unthinking  millions  press; 
They  love  the  very  mummery  of  their  chain^ 
And  graceless  walks  unsceptred  Liberty 
To  their  coarse  gaze.  ^'Twas  a  bold  deed,  that  death  ! 

Harbison.    A  deed  we  ne*er  had  had  the  souls  to  do, 
But  for  the  audible  mandates  of  the  Lord. 
I  did  not  sleep  seven  nights  before  my^Tand 
Signed  that  red  warrant ;  and  e'en  now,  methinks 
Midnight  seems  darker  and  more  sternly  still 
Than-  it  was  wont  to  do! 

Iabtoh.  a  truce  with  this. 

When  saw  ye  last  the  General  ? 

Martin.  Scarce  an  hour 

Hath  joined  the  Past,  since  I  did  leave  him  praying. 

Irbton.    The  pious  Cromwell ! — ^Tis  a  blessed  thing 
To  have  a  lodge  above,  and,  whence  air 
Grows  dim  and  rank  on  earth,  to  change  the, scene, 
And  brace  the  soul  in  thoughts  that  breathe  of  Heaven. 
He  bears  him  bravely  then,  that  virtuous  man? 

Martin.    Bravely ;  but  with  a  graver,  soberer  mien 
Than  when  we  counciUed  on  the  deed  now  done. 

Irbton.    Yea,  when  he  signed  the  warrant,  dost 
thou  mind 
How,  with  the  pen  yet  wet,  he  crossed  thy  fsM, 
My  honest  Harry  I  ('twas  a  scurvy  triok  *) 
And  laughed  till  merry  tears  coursed  down  his  cheek. 
To  see  thy. ruddy  hues  so  streaked  with  black? 
Ha !  Ha ! — and  yet  it  was  a  scurvy  trick  ! 
And  thou  didst  give  him  back  the  boon  again. 
And  both  laughed  loud,  like  mad-caps  at  a  school. 


•  Tbis  TrageUy  !•  now  la  the  presa  of  Meaeleors  Saunders 
and  Otiey,  (wiih  whom  Mr.  Bulwer  haa  made  an  excUwfra 
arrBDfemeot  for  the  iasntng  of  his  works  here  slmuUaneovsJy 
with  dieir  appearance  in  England,)  and  wtU  be  published  ibnh- 
Willi.  We  are  Indebced  lo  the  attention  of  tbete  geallemen  for 
Act  I,  in  aniidpation,  copMl  from  the  ortgiasl  MS. 


When  the  grim  master  is  not  by.    I  was 
The  man  who,  next  to  Cromwell,  planned  the  act 
Which  sealed  old  England's  freedom  |  yet  thAt  laugh 
Made  me  look  back — and  start — and  shudder  1 
Martin.  Tush  I 

Thou  know'st  thy  kinsman's  merry  yein  what  time 
The  humor's  on  him.    I'll  be  sworn,  nor  he 
Nor  I  thought  lightlier  of  the  solemn  deed 
For  that  unseemly  moment ; — ^'twas  the  vent 
Of  an  excited  pulse ;  and  if  our  own. 
The  scalSbld  we  were  dooming  to  the  Stuart, 
We  should  have  toyed  the  pame. 

Harrison.  Why  prale  ye  thus- 

Lukewarm  and  chill  of  heart  1    W  hen  Barak  broke 
The  hosts  of  Sisera,  afUr  twice  ten  years 
Of  bondage,  did  the  sons  of  Israel  weep? 
Or  did  they  seek  excuses  for  just  mirth? 
No ;  ibey  sang  out  In  honest  joy—"  Awake ! 
Captivity  is  captive  f  and  the  stars 
Fought  from  their  courses  against  Sisera." 
Our  Sisera  is  no  more — ^we  will  rejoice  I 

Irbton.   {atUU  to  Marlin)  Hubmnt  htm  Harry,  or  we 
^cape  not  so 
This  saintly  porcupine  of  honrilies 
Bristling  with  all  the  missiles  of  quotation :  ^ 

Provoke  him,— and  he  pricks  you  iirith  a  text 
(aloud)  Right,  holy  comrade,  thou  hast  welt  rebuked  as. 
But  to  return  to  earth.    The  General  feels. 
My  Harry,  how  the  eyes  of  the  dumb  world 
Are  fixed  on  us — how  all  of  England's  weal 
Weighs  on  our  shoulders,  and  with  serious  thought  . 
Inclines  him  to  the  study  of  the  hour  ; 
For  every  moment  novag^uld  irorob  designs^ 
And  in  the  air  we  bre^re  the  thundercloud 
Hnngs  mute : — may  Heaven  disperse  it  on  our  foes ! 

Martin.    Ireton,  his  soul  foresees,  and  is  prepared. 
He  will  not  patch  new  fortune  with  old  fears. 
Nor  halt  'twixt  doubt  and  daring.    We  have  done 
That  which  continued  boldness  can  but  bless; 
And  on  the  awful  head  we  have  discrowned 
Must  found  our  Capitol  of  Liberty  t 

Harrison,  {who  has  been  walking  to  andfrOf  nmUering 

to  hivMdfy  suddenlif  turnt  rowid) 
Who  comes?  thou  hast  ill  omen  pn  thy  brow. 
Art  thou— nay,  pardon  1— soldier  of  the  Lord ! 


SCENE  II.— ^o  them  Sir  Hubert  Cecil. 

Cecil.    Where  is  the  General?   Where  the  lofty 

Cromwell  ? 
Irbton.    Young  Cecil!  Welcome,  eomrad«!  Just 
'  from  Spain  7 
What  news  I  pray  ?  The  dust  upon  thy  garb    « 
Betokens  weary  speed. 

Cbcil.  False  heart,  away  ! 

Where  is  thy  master,  bloodhound  ? 

Irbton.  Art  thou  mad  7 

Is  it  to  me  these  words  ?— Or  that  my  sword 
Were  vowed  to  holier  fields,  this  hand     ■ 
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CtciL.    ifiereety)  That  hand  I 

Look  on  it  welL    What  stain  hath  marred  its  white 
Binoe  Jast  we  met  ?  And  yoa,  most  learned  Martin, 
And  you,  text-mouthing  Harrison— what  saws 
Plucked  from  the  rotten  tombs  of  buried  co^es. 
What  devilish  garblings  from  the  holy  writ, 
Gave  ye  one  shade  of  sanction  for  that  deed 
Which  munlered  England*s  honor  in  her  king  7 

HA&aisoM.  {interrupting  Martin  and  Ireton^  aa  they 

are  about  ta  reply) 
Peace]  peace,  my  brethren !  LeaTe  to  me  the  word : 
Lo,  my  soul  longs  to  wrestle  with  the  youth. 
I  will  expound  to  him.    Thus  saiih  the  Lord 

Ckcil.    Blaspheme  not  1   keep  thy  dark  hypocrisies 
To  shroud  thee  from  thyself  1  But  peace,  my  heart ! 
I  will  not  waste  my  wrath  on  such  as  these. 
Most  honest  Ireton,  did  they  tell  me  false, 
Or  is  thy  leader  here  ?  thy  kinsman,  Ireton  ? — 
Oh  Qod !  hath  stoat-armed  Cromwell  come  to  this! — 
The  master  deathsman  of  your  gory  crew  7 

Irbton.    I  would  he  were,  young  madman,  to  requite 
Thy  courteous  quoting  of  his  reverent  name. 
Go  seek  our  England's  David  at  his  hearth, 
And  chide  the  arm  that  struck  Goliah  down. 

HiRRisoN.    I  will  wend  with  thee,  rash  idolator! 
6o  newly  turned  to  the  false  gods  of  Horeb ; 
My  soul  shall  wrestle  with  thee  by  the  way. 

Cecil,  (to  Harmeon,  who  it  about  to  follow  Mm) 
Butcher,  fall  back !— there  is  a  ghost  behind  thee. 
That,  with  a  hueless  cheek  and  lifeless  eye. 
Forbids  thee  henceforth  and  for  aye  to  herd 
With  men  who  murder  not.    And  so  farewell ! 

{exU  CeeU) 

Harrison,  (looking  fear/uUy  around) 
A  ghost!  said  he,  a  ghost 7 

Martiit.  Ay,  General,  ay; 

And  he  who  stands  upon  the  deadly  brink 
Of  Cromwell's  ire,  may  well  behold  the  ghosU 
He  goes  so  soon  to  join.       ^^ 

{Enter  a  Puritmkfd^Uer) 

Soldier.  Worshipful  Sirs, 

The  council  of  the  faithful  is  assembled. 
And  the  Lord  President  entreats  your  presence. 

Ireton.  Come,  Martin ;  come,  bold-hearted  Harrison, 
Bradshaw  awaits. 

Harrison.  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan ! 

I  fear  thee  not!  thou  canst  not  harm  the  righteous. 
Ghost,  quoth  he!  ghost  J  Seestthouaghost,goodireton7 

Ireton.    What,  in  broad  day 7  Fie,  General! 

Harrison.  Satan  walks 

Daily  and  nightly  tempting ;  but  no  more! 
We'll  to  the  council.    Verily,  my  soul 
Darkens  at  times  the  noon !  The  fiend  is  strong. 

{exeunt) 

8C£IVE  UL—A  Room  In  Cromwell**  Hoass.   Ths  Lady  Clay- 

pole.    £diih. 

Ladt  Clatpolb.    So  leaye  we,  Chen,  the  Past!  The 
angry  sky 
Is  cleared  by  that  same  thunderstroke  which  cleaves 
The  roof  of  kings;  the  dark  time's  crowning  evil 
Is  o*er ;  the  solemn  deed,  that  stem  men  call 
Necessity,  is  done ; — now  let  us  hope 
A  brighter  day  for  England ! 

Edi th.  Who  knows  C romw ell, 


Knows  him  as  one  inflexibly  austere 

In  what  his  head  deems  justice ;  but  his  heart 

Is  mild,  and  shrinks  from  the  uncalled-for  aheddiog 

Ev*n  of  the  meanest  blood :  yet  would  to  Heaven, 

For  his  own  peace,  that  he  had  been  leas  great. 

Nor  sate  as  judge  in  that  most  fearfol  eourt. 

Where  either  voice  was  periL    What  the  world 

Will  deem  his  choice,  lies  doubtful  in  the  clouds 

That  shade  the  time    Thank  God  that  we  are  women ! 

Ladt  Clatpolb.    Tea!  in  these  hours  of  gM strife, 
when  men 
Know  not  which  way  lies  conscience,  and  the  night 
Scares  the  soft  slumbers  from  their  hazard  eyes 
By  schemes  of  what  the  morrow  shall  bring  Ibrtb, 
Tie  sweet  to  feel  our  weakness,  and  to  glide 
Ad^n  the  stream  of  our  inactive  thought ! — 
While,  on  the  bank,  towers  crash  and  temples  faO, 
We  sail  unscath'd ;  and  watch  the  unvex'd  life 
Mirror  that  peaceful  heaven,  earth  cannot  mar ! 

{qfter  a  pause,  with  a  tmUe) 
Tet  scarce  indeed  unvex'd,  while  one  wild  power 
Can  rouse  the  tide  at  will,  and  wake  the  heart 
To  tempest  with  a  sigh  j^nay,  blush  not,  Edith. 

Edith.    I  have  no  cause  for  blushes ;  and  my  cheek 
Did  wrong  my  thought,  if  it  did  speak  of  shame. 
To  love  !~ah !  'tis  a  proud,  a  boastAiI  joy» 
If  he  we  love  is  worthy  of  our  love! 

Ladt  Clatpolb.    And  that,  in  truth,  is  Cecil :  with 
his  name 
Honor  walks  spotless,  and  this  stormy  world 
Grows  fair  before  his  presence  ;  in  his  tongue 
Lurks  no  deceit ;  his  smile  conceals  no  frown : 
Ev*n  in  his  very  faults,  his  lofty  pride 
And  the  hot  frankness  of  his  hasty  mood. 
There  seems  a  ^avenly  virtue,  by  the  side 
Of  men  who  stalk  around,  and,  if  they  win 
Truth  to  the  soul,  wear  falsehood  on  the  brow. 

Editb.    Speak  thus  forever,  dearest  I  for  his  jxaiM 
Makes  thy  voice  music.    Yes,  he  is  sli  this; 
And  I,  whose  soul  is  but  one  thought  of  him. 
Feel  thought  itself  can  compass  not  the  girth 
Of  ^is  wide  merit.    Was  I  not  right  to  say 
I  could  not  blush  to  love  him  7  Yet,  methioks, 
Well  might  I  blushxo  feel  that  one  like  Cecil 
Has  love  for  EdithT 

Ladt  Clatpolb.    If,  sweet  ooz,  I  cesss 
To  praise  him,  it  shall  be  for  sweeter  words 
Ev^n  than  his  praise ! 

Edith.    Impossible  I 

Ladt  Clatpolb.  And  yet, 

Were  I  a  maid  that  loved  as  Edith  loves. 
Tidings  of  him  I  loved  were  sweeter  words 
Ev'n  than  his  praise. 

Edith.  Tidings ! — Oh,  pardon,  ooe  !— 

Tidings  from  Spain  7 

Ladt  Clatpolb.    No,  Edith,  not  from  Spain ; 
Tidings  firom  London.    Cecil  is  returned. 
Just  ere  we  met,  his  courier's  jaded  sieed 
Halted  below.    Sir  Hubert  had  arrived, 
And,  on  the  instant,  sought  my  father. 

Edith.  Come  I 

And  I  to  hear  it  from  another^  lips ! 

Ladt  Clatpolb.    Nay,  ooz,  be  just :  with  matteni 
of  great  weight- 
Matters  that  crave  at  once  my  father's 
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Be  sure  that  he  u  laden, 

{EnUr  a  Semmt) 

Sbrtaw T.  Pardon,  Madam ! 

Methottght  the  General  here ! 

Lavt  Ci^tfolb.    Who  asks  my  father  T 

Sb&taht.    Sir  Hubert  Cecil,  jnst  arrived  from  Spain, 
CraTen  aodienee  with  his  honor. 

Last  Clatpolb.    Prey  his  entrance. 
Bdyself  will  seek  the  General.  (exU  servant) 

Thank  me,  Edith  I 
If  DOW  I  quit  thee,  wilt  thou  thank  me  less? 

Edith,    i  prithee  stay ! 

Last  Clatpolk.    Nay,  Friendship  is  a  star 
Fading  before  the  presence  of  Love's  sun. 
Fsaewell!  Again,  those  blushes !— Edith,  iie ! 

{txU  Lady  Claifpoli) 

SCENE  IV^CmU  and  Edith. 

Cecil.    Where  is  the  General  ?^Where— Oh,  Hea- 
▼en!  my  Edith  t 

Edit&    Is  there  no  welcome  in  that  word  7  Am  I 
Unlooked  for  at  thy  eoroing? 

Cecil.  Pardon,  Madam! 

I— I— (ond^)  Oh,  God !  how  bitter  is  this  trial  i 
Why  do  I  loTe  her  less  ?  Why  fall  I  not 
At  her  dear  feet?  Why  sUnd  I  thus  amazed  ? 
Is  this  not  Edidi  ?  No!  *tis  Cromwell's  niece ; 
And  Cromwell  is  the  muitherer  of  my  king  I 

Editb.    *  Pardon'  and  '  madam  !'--do  I  hear  aright  ? 
Art  thou  so  eoM  7  Do  I  offend  thine  eyes? 
Thoa  torA^t  away  thy  face !  Well,  Sir,  His  well ! 
Hubert !  still  silent  I  {In  a  wfter  vmct)  Hubert ! 

Cbcil.  Oh,  for  grace ! 

For  heaven's  dear  grace !  speak  not  in  that  sweet  tone ! 
Be  not  so  like  that  shape  that  toat  my  Edith ! 

ExMTH.  ((Tcsnig  i^on  him  wUh  mayirite  and  tngeff 
tenw  asifto  quU  the  ttage,  and  then  tfnde) 
Sure  he  is  ill !  Keen  travail  and  the  cares 
Of  the^  unhappy  times  have  touched  the  string 
Of  the  overlabored  brain.    And  shall  I  chide  him  ? 
/  who  should  soothe?    {Jtpfnaehe»  and  aUmd)    Art 
thou  not  well,  dear  Hubert  7 

Cbcil.    Well !  well !  the  leaping  and  exultant  health 
Which  makes  wild  youth  unconscious  of  its  clay, 
Deenoing  itself  all  soul ;  the  golden  chain 
Which  link'd  that  earth,  our  passions— with  that  heaven, 
Our  hopes— why  tkU  was  to  be  well !  But  now 
One  black  thought  from  the  fountain  of  the  heart 
Gushes  eternally,  till  all  the  streams 
Of  all  the  worid  are  poisoned,— ^nd  the  Past 
Hath  grown  one  death,  whose  grim  and  giant  shadow 
Bdakes  that  chill  darkness  which  we  call '  the  FatweP 
Where  are  my  dreams  of  glory?  Where  the  feme 
Unsullied  by  one  stain  of  factious  crime  7 
And  where    oh  where!— the  ever  dulcet  voice 
That  murmured,  in  the  star-lit  nights  of  war. 
When  the  knid  camp  lay  hoshed,  thy  holy  name  7 

is  mine  no  more !  {taking  her  hand)  Yet  let  me 


Again  upon  thee !  No !  thou  art  not  changed 
Ah!  woidd  thou  wert !  In  that  translucent  cheek 
The  roses  tremble,  stirr'd  as  by  an  air. 
With  the  pare  impnlse  of  thy  summer  soul^ 
On  thy  white  brow  chaste  conscience  sits  serene- 


There  is  no  mark  of  blood  on  this  fair  hand-* 
Yet  Cromwell  is  thy  kinsman  I 

Edith.  By  the  vows 

That  we  have  plighted,  look  not  on  me  thus ! 
Speak  not  so  wildly  I  Hubert,  I  am  Edith  I 
£ldith! — thine  own !  oh !  am  I  not  thine  own? 

Cecil.    My  own ! — my  Edith !  Yes,  the  evil  deeds 
Of  that  bold  man  cast  forth  no  shade  on  thee, 
Albeit  they  gloom  the  world  as  an  eclipse 
Whose  darkness  is  the  prophecy  of  doom ! 

EoiTR.    Hush !  hush !  What !  know'st  thou  not  thtts 
walls  have  ears  7 
Speak'st  thou  of  Cromwell  thus,  upon  whose  nod 
sHang  life  and  death? 

Cecil.  But  not  the/rer  of  death ! 

EoiTH.    What  change  hath  chanc'd,  since  lait  wo 
met,  to  blot 
Thy  champion  and  thy  captain  from  thy  grace  7 
Why,  when  we  parted,  was  not  thy  last  word 
In  praise  of  Cromwell  7  Was  he  not  the  star 
By  which  thy  course  was  lighted  7  Nay,  so  glowed 
His  name  upon  thy  lips,  that  I — ev'n  I— 
Was  vexed  to  think  ihou'dst  so  much  love  to  spare ! 

Cecil.    Ah,  there's  the  thought— the  bitter,  biting 
thought! 
Boy  that  I  was,  I  pinned  my  faith  to  Cromwell ; 
For  him  forsook  my  kin  ;  renounced  my  home. 
My  father's  blessing,  and  my  mother's  love ; 
Gave  up  my  heart  to  him,  my  thoughts,  my  deed8,<— 
Reduced  the  fire  and  freedom  of  my  youth 
Into  a  mere  machine — a  thing  to  act 
Or  to  be  passive  as  its  master  wills ; 
On  his  broad  banner  I  afiized  my  name— 
My  heritage  of  honor ;  blindly  bound 
My  mark  and  station  in  the  world's  sharp  eye 
To  the  unequal  chances  of  his  sword  ! 
But  then  methought  it  was  a  freeman's  blade. 
Drawn,  but  with  sorrow,  for  a  nation's  weal  I 

EoiTO.    And  was  it  qpPso,  Hubert  ? 

Cecil.  Was  it 7    What! 

When  (with  no  precedent,  from  all  the  Past— 
That  solemn  armory  for  decorous  Murther !) 
Some  two  score  men  assumed  a  people's  voios^ 
And  sullied  all  the  labors  of  long  years, 
The  laurels  of  a  war  for  equal  laws. 
By  one  most  tragic  outrage  of  all  law ! 
Oh,  in  that  stroke  'twas  not  the  foe  that  fell ! 
'Twas  we  who  fought  !-*the  pillar  of  our  cause; 
The  white  unsullied  honor  of  our  arms ; 
The  temperate  justice  that  disdains  revenge ; 
The  rock  of  law,  from  which  war's  standard  waved  ;«* 
The  certainty  of  aiOBT ;— 'twas  these  (hat  fell! 

Editb.    Alas !  I  half  foreboded  this,  and  yet 
Would  listen  not  to  fear.    But,  Hubert,  I— 
If  there  be  era  in  that  most  doubtful  deed— 
/  have  not  shared  the  sin. 

Cecil.  No,  Edith,  oof 

But  the  sin  severs  us !  Will  Cromwell  give 
The  hand  of  Edith  to  his  foe? 

EniTB.  His  foe ! 

What  madness,  Hubert!  In  the  gloomy  past 
Bury  the  wrong  thy  wrath  cannot  undo ; 
Think  but  in  what  the  future  can  repair  it 

Cecil.    I  do  so,  Edith ;  and,  upon  that  thought, 
I  built  the-  wall  'twixt  Cromwell  and  my  soul. 
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The  king  it  dead—but  not  the  race  of  kings ; 
There  is  a  second  Charles!  Oh,  Edith,  yet — 
Yet  nMy  our  fates  be  joined  !  Beyond  the  seas 
LiTes  my  lost  honor— lie  my  only  means 
To  proTe  me  guiltless  of  this  last  bad  deed ! 
Beyond  the  seas,  oh,  let  our  tows  be  plighted ! 
Fly  with  thy  Cecil !— quit  these  gloomy  walls, 
These  whiied  sepulchres,  these  hangman  saints ! 
Beyond  the  seas,  oh  I  let  me  find  my  bride, 
Regain  my  honor,  and  record  my  lore  I 

EoiTH.    Alas !  thou  know*st  not  what  thou  8ay*st 
The  land 
Is  lined  with  Cromwell's  farorers.    Not  a  step 
But  his  eye  reads  the  whereabouL    From  hence 
Thou  couldst  not  'scape  with  life,  nor  I  with  honor ! 

Cbcil.    Ah,  Edith,  rob  not  HeaTen  of  every  star ! 
From  home,  and  England,  and  ambition  banished — 
Banish  me  not  from  thee  ! 

Edith.  What  shall  I  say  7 

How  act—where  turn  7    Thy  lightest  word  hath  been 
My  law — my  code  of  right;  and  now  thou  askest 
That  which  can  never  be. 

CaciL.  Recall  the  word ! 

There's  but  one  'neyer*  for  the  tongue  of  LoTSt 
And  that  should  be  for  parting — never  ^pwrU 
Qb,  learn  no  other  '  never.* 

Edith.  Must  thou  leave  me  7 

Must  thou  leave  England — thy  old  friends  in  arm*— 
The  cause  of  Freedom — thy  brave  spirit's  hope  7 
Must  thou  leave  these  7  Is  there  no  softer  choice  7 

Cbcil.    None  other— none  I 

Edith.  6o  honor  bids  thee  act ; 

So  honor  conquers  love !  And  is  there,  then, 
No  honor  but  for  nsan  7  Bethink  thee,  Hubert, 
Could  I,  unblushing,  leave  my  kinsman's  home, 
The  guardian  of  my  childhood — the  kind  roof 
Where  no  harsh  thought  e'er  entered  7  For  whate*er 
Cromwell  to  others,  he  to  roe  hath  been 
A  more  than  parent.    In  his  rudest  hour 
For  me  he  wore  no  frown ;  no  chilling  word 
Bade  me  remember  that  I  had  no  father  I 
Shall  I  repay  him  thus: — desert  his  hearth 
In  his  most  imminent  hour ;  betroth  my  faith 
To  one  henceforth  his  foe ;  make  my  false  home 
With  those  who  call  him  traitor ;  plight  my  hand 
To  him  who  wields  a  sword  against  his  heart  7— 
That  heart  which  sheltered  me  I— oh,  never,  Hubert! 
If  thou  lov'st  honor,  love  it  then  in  Edith, 
And  plead  no  more. 

(enter  Bertmd) 

Sbrvant.  The  General  hath  sent  word 
That,  just  released  from  council,  he  awaits 
Sir  Hubert  Cecil  at  Whitehall. 

Ckciu  I  come! 

(ectt  Scnwnf) 
So  fare  thee  well  I 

Edith.    (pssiisiMfely)   Farewell  !->-«nd  is  that  all  7 

And  part  we  Uius  forever  7  Not  unkindly  7 

Thou  dost  not  love  me  less  7  Oh,  say  so,  Hubert ! 

Turn  not  away;  gjre  me  once  more  thine  hand. 

We  loved  each  other  from  our  childhood,  Hubert ; 

We  grew  together ;  thou  wert  as  my  brother. 

Till  that  name  grew  a  dearer.   I  should  seem 

More  cold— more  distant ;  but  I  cannot    All 

Pride,  strength,  reserve^  desert  me  at  this  hour ! 


My  heart  will  break !  Tell  me  thou  lov'st  roe  stiU ! 

Cecil.  Still,  Edith,  still ! 

Edith.    I'm  answered — bless  thee,  Hubert ! 
One  word !  one  parting  word  !  For  my  sake,  dearest, 
Rein  thy  swift  temper  when  thou  speakest  to  Cromwell 
A  word  may  chafe  him  from  his  steady  mood 
In  these  wild  moments ;  and  behind  his  wrath 
There  gleams  the  headsman's  axe.   Vex  him  not,  Hu- 
bert! 

CxciL.    Fear  not  I  This  meeting  hath  unmanned  my 
soul, 
Swallowed  up  all  the  fierceness  of  my  nature 
As  in  a  gulf!  and  he — this  man  of  blood — 
He  hath  been  kind  to  thee !  Nay  fear  not,  Edith ! 

{exuoas 

Edith.    He's  gone !  O  God  support  mt !  I  have  done 
That  which  became  thy  creature.  Give  roe  strength! 
A  mountain  crushes  down  this  feeble  heart; 
Oh,  give  me  strength  to  bear  it,  gentle  Heaven ! 

^  (eril) 

SCENE  V— A  Room  st  Wbitehall;  (tbe  aame  uio  SecocI) 
Eater  Cromwell,  Ireion,  and  liutin. 

Cromwkll.    So  be  it,  then !  At  Windsor,  in  the 
vaults 
Of  his  long  line,  let  Charles's  ashes  sleep. 
To  Hubert  and  to  Mildmay  we  consign 
The  funeral  cares ;  be  they  with  reverenee  paid. 
Whoever  of  the  mourners  of  the  dead. 
The  friends  and  whilom  followers  would  assist 
In  the  grave  rite,  to  them  be  licence  given 
To  grace  the  funeral  with  their  fiuthful  wa 
We  spurn  not  the  dead  lion. 

Martin.  .  Nobly  said. 

Wouldst  thou  I  have  these  orders  straight  conveyed 
To  the  king's  friends  7 

Cromwxll.    Forthwith  good  Martin. 

(exit  Mwrfxe) 
So 
With  those  sad  ashes  rest  our  eountry'a  grieft.' 
Henry,  no  phflenix  from  them  must  spring  forth ; 
No  second  Charles !  Within  the  selfsame  vault 
That  shrouds  that  harmless  dust  we  must  inter 
Kingly  ambition ;  and  upon  that  day 
Proclaim  it  treason  to  declare  a  king 
In  the  King*s  son !  The  crown  hath  passed  awsy 
From  Saul,  and  from  the  godless  house  of  SauL 

Iretok.    The  Parliament  is  fearful,  and  contsiBS 
In  its  scant  remnant  many  who  would  halt 
Betwixt  the  deed  and  that  for  which  twas  done. 

Cromweix.    They  must  be  seen  to,  Henry!  Seek 
me  out 
This  eve  at  eight ;  we  must  eonfiir  alone. 
Strong  meat  is  not  for  babes!  But  of  this  yonCh, 
This  haughty  Cecil !  Thou  bast  Men  him  then  7 
Is  he,  in  troth,  so  hot  7 

Irbton.  By  my  sword,  yea ! 

That  which  I  told  thee  of  his  speech  §^  short 
Of  Its  rash  madness. 

Cromwell.  "Tis  a  goodly  yoMh ; 

Bmve  and  sound  hearted,  but  of  little  fitith. 
Nor  suited  to  the  hunger  of  these  times^ 
Which  feeds  on  no  half  acts !  And  for  that  cause, 
And  in  that  knowledge,  when  we  had  desigiied 
To  bring  the  King  to  London,  I  dismiised  kin 
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With  letters  into  Spain.    We  must  not  lose  him ! 
He  12  of  noble  birth ;  hia  house  hath  wealth  ; 
His  name  is  spotless  :-^he  must  not  be  lost ! 

Irkton.    And  will  not  be  retained  ! 

Cromwbll.  Methinks  not  so. 

He  hath  the  folly  of  the  eyes  of  flesh, 
And  loves  my  niece ;  by  that  lure  shall  we  cage  him. 

Ireton.    Yet  he  is  of  a  race  that,  in  these  times, 
Have  fallen  from  the  righteous. 

Cromwell.  Ay,  and  so 

The  more  his  honest  courage.    In  the  day 
When  the  king's  power  o'erflowed,  and  all  true  men 
Joined  in  a  dyke  against  the  lawless  flood, 
His  sire  and  I  were  co*mates — sate  with  Pym ; 
Oo  the  same  benches — ^gave  the  self-same  votes ; 
But  when  we  drew  God's  sword  against  the  king, 
And  threw  away  the  sheath,  his  fearful  heart 
Recoiled  before  the  act  it  bad  provoked  ; 
And,  halting  neuter  in  the  wide  extremes, 
Forbade  his  son  to  join  us. 

Ireton.  But  the  youth — 

Cromwell.    More  bravely  bent,  forsook  the  inglo- 
rious sira^ 
And  made  a  sire  of  Cromwell.  'In  my  host 
There  was  not  one  that  loved  me  more  than  Cecil ! 
Better  in  field  than  prayer,  and  more  at  home 
Upon  his  charger  than  his  knee,  'tis  true ; 
But  to  all  men  their  way  to  please  the  Lord  ! 
Tft  heaven  are  many  paths  I 

^RBTOM.  So  near  to  thee, 

And  knew  not  of  the  eod  for  which  we  fought? 
Dreamt  he  it  was  against  the  man  called  king, 
And  not  against  the  thing  called  kingly  7 

Cromwell.  So 

The  3roung  man  dreamed ;  and  oft-times  he  hath  said 
When  after  battle  he  hath  wiped  his  sword. 
Oft  hath  he  sighing  said,  *  These  sinful  wars- 
Brother  with  brother,  father  against  son. 
Strife  with  her  country,  victory  o'er  her  children- 
How  shall  they  end?    If  to  the  hollow  word 
Of  this  unhappy  king  no  truth  is  bound. 
Shall  the  day  come  when  he,  worn  out  with  blood, 
Will  yield  his  crown  to  his  yet  guitless  son. 
And  we  made  sure  of  freedom  by  firm  laws, 
Chain  the  calm'd  lion  to  a  peaceful  throne?' 

Iretoh.    The  father's  leaven  still !  most  foolish  hope 
To  plaster  with  cool  prudence  jarring  atoms, 
And  reconcile  the  irreconcileable — 
The  rushing  present  with  the  mouldering  past! 

Cromwell.    Thou  say'st  it,  Ireton!  But  the  boy 
was  young 
And  fond  of  heart ;  the  times  that  harden  us, 
Klake  soft  less  thoughtful  natures. 

{enter  a  Pwritan  SoldUr) 

Soldier.  Lo  !  your  worship. 

The  youth  hight  Hubert  Cecil  waits  thy  pleasure ! 

Cromwell.    Friend,  let  him  enter.    Henry,  leave  us 
now! 
At  eight,  remember ! 

{exii  heUn) 
It  hath  lamely  chanced 
That  Cecil  should  return  upon  the  heat 
And  newness  of  these  fierce  events ;  a  month 
Had  robbed  him  of  their  horror !  While  we  breathe 
Passion  glides  on  to  Memory  :^«nd  dread  things 


That  scared  our  thoughts  but  yesterday,  take  hues. 
That  smooth  their  sternness,  from  the  silent  morrow. 
{Enter  CecU — CrofMoeil  Uaning  en  his  nocrd  at  the  far' 
ther  end  of  the  stage,  regards  him  with  «  steadfast 
look  mid  majestic  mien) 
Well,  sir,  good  day !  What  messages  from  Spain? 
{Cecil  presents  him  despatches — Cromwell  glances  wer 
them^  looking,  frotn  Hme  to  time,  at  Cecil) 

Cecil,    {aside)  What  is  there  in  this  man  that  I 
should  fear  him  ? 
Hath  he  some  spell  to  witch  us  from  ourselves, 
And  make  our  natures  minion  to  his  own? 

Cromwell.    Plead  they  so  warm  for  Stuart?  'tis 
too  late ! 

Cecil.    It  is  too  late ! 

Cromwell.    Since  last  we  parted,  Hubert, 
He,  the  high  author  of  our  civil  wars. 
Hath  been  their  victim.    'Twas  an  evil,  Hubert ; 
But  so  is  justice  ever  when  it  falls 
Upon  a  human  life ! 

Cecil.  God's  mercy !— justice  * 

Why  justice  is  a  consequence  of  law — 
Founded  on  law — begotten  but  by  law ! 
By  what  law,  Cromwell,  fell  the  King? 

Cromwell.  By  all 

The  laws  he  left  us !  Prithee  silence,  Cecil ! 
Sir,  I  might  threaten,  but  I  will  not : — hold ! 
And  let  us,  with  a  calm  and  sober  eye. 
Look  on  the  spectre  of  this  ghastly  deed. 
Who  spills  man's  blood,  his  blood  by  man  be  shed  ! 
'Tis  Heaven's  first  law— to  that  law  we  bad  come- 
None  other  left  us.    Who,  then,  caused  the  strife. 
That  crimsoned  Naseby's  field,  and  Marston's  oooor  ? 
It  was  the  Stuart : — so  the  Stuart  fell  I 
A  victim,  in  the  pit  himself  had  digged ! 
He  died  not.  Sir,  as  hated  kings  have  died, 
In  secret  and  in  shade — no  eye  fo  trace 
The  one  step  from  their  prison  to  their  pall ; 
He  died  i*  the  eyes  of  Europe — in  the  face 
Of  the  broad  Heaven — amidst  the  sons  of  England, 
Whom  be  had  outraged — by  a  solemn  sentence. 
Passed  by  a  solemn  court    Does  this  seem  guilt  ? 
(It  might  be  error — mortal  men  will  err!) 
But  GuUt  not  thus  unrobes  it  to  the  day ; 
Its  deeds  are  secret,  as  our  act  was  public 
You  pity  Charles !  'tis  well ;  but  pity  more 
The  tens  of  thousand  honest  humble  men. 
Who,  by  the  tyranny  of  Charles  compelled 
To  draw  the  sword,  fell  butchered  in  the  field ! 
Good  Lord — when  one  man  dies  who  wears  a  crown, 
How  the  earth  trembles— how  the  nations  gape. 
Amazed  and  awed  !*— but  when  that  one  man's  victims, 
Poor  worms  undoth'd  in  purple,  daily  die. 
In  the  grim  cell,  or  on  the  groaning  gibbet, 
Or  on  the  civil  field,  ye  pitying  souls 
Drop  not  one  tear  from  your  indifllerent  eyes : 
Ye  weep  the  ravening  vulture  when  he  bleeds, 
And  coldly  gaze  «pon  the  countless  prey 
He  gorged  at  one  fell  meaL    Be  still  young  roan ; 
Your  time  for  speech  will  come.    8o  much  for  justice ; 
Now  for  yet  larger  duties :  to  oar  hands 
The  peace  and  weal  of  Gflgland  were  consigned ; 
These  our  first  thought  and  duly.    Should  we  loose 
Charles  on  the  world  again,  'twere  to  unleash 
Once  more  the  Fiend  of  Carnage:  should  we  guard 
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His  person  in  our  prison,  still  his  name 
Would  float,  a  wizard's  standard,  in  the  air, 
Rallying  fresh  war  on  Freedom ;  a  fit  theme 
To  wake  bad  pity  in  the  breasts  of  men ; 
A  focus  for  all  faction  here  at  home, 
And  in  the  lewd  courts  of  his  brother  kings. 
So  but  one  choice  remained  :  it  was  that  choice 
Which  (you  are  skilled  methinks  in  classic  lore, 
And  prize  such  precedent,)  the  elder  Brutus 
Made  when  he  judged  his  children :  such  the  choice 
Of  his  descendant — when,  within  the  senate 
He  sought  to  crush,  the  crafty  Caesar  fell. 

Cecil.    Ciesar  may  find  his  type  amidst  the  living ; 
And  by  that  name  our  sons  may  christen  Cromwell. 

Cromwell.    Men's  deeds  are  fair  enigmas— let  man 
solve  them ! 
But  men's  dark  motives  are  i'  the  Books  of  Qod. 

{InamUderUme) 
Cecil !  thou  wert  as  my  adopted  son. 
Hast  thou  not  still  fought  by  my  proper  person— 
fiaf  nai  fliy  board — slept  in  my  tent — conceived 
From  me  thy  rudiments  and  lore  of  war — 
Hath  not  my  soul  yearned  to  thee— have  I  not 
Brought  thee,  yet  beardless,  into  mark  and  fame — 
Qtven  thee  trust  and  honor — nay,  to  bind 
Still  closer  to  my  sheltering  heart  thine  own — 
Have  I  not  smiled  upon  thy  love  for  Edith, 
(For  I,  too,  once  was  young,)  and  bid  thee  find 
Tby  plighted  bride  in  my  familiar  kin — 
And  wilt  thou,  in  this  crisis  of  my  fate, 
When  my  good  name  ttands  trembling  in  the  balance. 
And  one  friend  waotmg  may  abase  the  scale, 
Wilt  thou  thus  judge  me  harshly — take  no  count 
Of  the  swift  eddies  of  the  whiHpool  time, 
Which  urge  us  on  lo  any  port  for  peace, 
And  set  the  brand  of  thy  austere  rebuke 
Upon  the  heart  that  loved  thee  so  7    Fie  I  fie ! 

Cecil.    Arouse  thine  anger,  Cromwell !  rate  me,  rent 
Thy  threats  on  this  bare  front — thy  kindness  kills  me ! 

Cromwell.    Bear  with  me,  son,  as  I  would  bear  with 
thee! 
Add  not  to  these  grim  cares  that  press  upon  me. 
Eke  ihou  not  out  the  evils  of  the  time ; 
They  are  enow  to  grind  my  weary  soul. 
Restrain  the  harsher  thoughts,  that  would  reprove^ 
Until  a  calmer  season,  when  'tis  given 
To  talk  of  what  hath  been  with  tempered  minds ; 
And  part  we  now  in  charity. 

Cecil.  O  Cromwell, 

If  now  we  part,  it  is  forever.  Here 
I  do  resign  my  office  in  thy  hands ; 
Lay  down  my  trust  and  charge, — 

Cromwell.    [luutUy]    I'll  not  receive  them ; 
Another  time  for  this. 

Cecil.  There  is  no  other. 

I  came  to  chide  thee,  Cromwell ;  ay,  to  chide, 
Girt  as  thou  art  with  power :  but  thou  hast  ta^en 
The  sternness  from  my  soul,  and  made  the  voice 
Of  duty  sound  so  grating  to  my  ear. 
That,  for  mine  honor,  I,  who  fear  thee  not. 
Do  fear  my  frailty,  and  will  trust  no  more 
My  conscience  to  our  meeting. 

Cromwell.  Wouldst  thou  say 

That  thou  wilt  leave  roe? 

Cecil.    Yes. 


Cromwell.    And  whither  bound  t 

Cbciu    The  king's  no  more ;  and  io  his  aahesdeep 
His  faults.    Bis  son  as  yet  hath  wronged  us  not : 
That  son  is  now  our  king! 

Cromwell.  Do  I  hear  right  t 

Know'st   thou,  rash  boy,  those  wonls  an  deadly? 

Know'st  thou, 
It  is  proclaimed  *'  whoever  names  a  king 
In  any  man,  by  Parliament  unsancUoned, 
Is  criminal  of  treason  ?" 

Cecil.  So  'lis  said ; 

And  those  who  said  it,  were  themselTes  the  traiton. 

Cromwell.    This,  and  to  me! — beware;  on  thst 
way  lies 
My  limit  of  forbearance. 

Cecil.  Call  thy  guards ; 

Ordain  the  prison ;  bring  me  to  the  bar ; 
Prepare  the  scaffold.    This,  great  Cromwell,  were 
A  milder  doom  than  that  which  I  adjudge 
Unto  myself.    'Tis  worse  than  death  to  leave 
The  flag  which  waved  above  our  dreams  of  freedoni— 
The  Chief  our  reverence  honored  as  a  god— 
The  bride  whose  love  rose-colored  all  the  world — 
But  worse  than  many  deaths — than  hell  itself 
To  sin  against  what  we  believe  the  right. 

Cromwell,    [moeed  and  atide]    And  this  bold  aool 
I  am  about  to  lose ! 
[jfloud]  If  me  thou  canst  foYget,  and  all  my  lofve, 
Remember  Edith !    Is  she  thy  betrothed. 
And  wilt  thou  leave  her  too?    Thou  hid'st  tby  foc& 
Stay,  Hubert,  stay ;  I,  who  could  order,  stoop 
And  pray  thee  stay.  "^ 

Cecil.    No— no ! 

Cromwell.    [wUh  coUnett  md  dignify]  Then  have 
thy  wilL 
Desert  the  cause  of  freedom  at  her  need, — 
False  to  thy  chief,  and  perjured  to  thy  love. 
I  do  repent  roe  that  I  have  abased 
Myself  thus  humbly.    Go,  Sir,  yon  have  leave ; 
I  would  not  have  one  man  in  honest  Israel 
Whose  soul  hath  hunger  for  the  flesh  of  Egypt. 

Cecil,     [opprmehing  Cromwell  siow^]    Canst  thea 
yet  make  the  doubtful  past  appear 
Done  but  in  sorrowing  justice  7— eanst  tbon  yet 
Cement  these  jarring  factions— join  in  peace 
The  friends  alike  of  royalty  and  freedom. 
And  give  the  state,  secured  by  such  good  laws 
As  now  we  may  demand,  once  more  a  king? 

Cromwell.    A  king!  Why  name  that  word?  A 
head-^  chief. 
Perchance,  the  Commonwealth  may  yet  decree! 
Speak  on  I 

Cecil.    I  care  not,  Cromwell,  for  the  name ; 
But  he  who  bears  the  orb  and  sway  of  power 
Must,  ifibr  peace  we  seek,  be  chosen  from 
The  Stuarts'  lineage.    Charles  the  First  is  dead : 
Wilt  thou  proclaim  his  son  ? 

Cromwell.    [Umgkmg  hitteriy]  An  Exile, yes! 
A  Monarch,  never ! 

Cecil.    Cromwell,  fare  thee  well ! 
As  friends  we  meet  no  more.    May  God  so  judge 
As  I  now  judge,  believing  thee  as  one 
Whom  a  bold  heart,  and  the  dim  hope  of  power, 
And  thetiliiid  wrath  of  faction,  and  the  spar 
Of  an  o'ermattering  Fate,  impel  to  what 
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The  Patt  foretells  already  to  the  Future. 
Dread  man,  farewelL 

lesU  Cecil] 
Cromitbll.    IqfUrapmue]  So  from  my  side  hath 
gone 
Aauprigbt  heart ;  and  in  that  single  loss, 
Metliinks  mora  honesty  hath  said  farewell. 
Than  if  a  thousand  had  abjured  my  banners. 
Charles  sleeps,  and  feels  no  more  the  grindmg  cares, 
The  perils  and  the  doubts  that  wait  on  power. 
For  him,  no  more  the  uneasy  day, — the  night 
At  war  with  sleep,— for  him  are  hushed,  at  last. 
Loud  Hate  and  hollow  Love.    Reverse  thy  Law, 
0  blind  compassion  of  the  human  heart! 
And  let  not  death  which  feels  not,  sins  not — weeps  not — 
Rob  Life  of  all  that  Suffering  asks  from  Pity. 
[He  paces  to  and  fro  the  veene,  and  paitaes  at  last  opposite 

the  doors  ai  the  back  of  the  stage] 
Lo!  what  a  slender  barrier  parts  in  twain 
The  presence  of  the  breathing  and  the  dead— 
The  vanquisher  and  victim — the  firm  foot 
Of  lusty  strength,  and  the  unmoving  mass 
Of  what  all  strength  must  come  to.    Yet  once  more, 
Ere  the  grave  closes  on  that  solemn  dust. 
Will  I  survey  what  men  have  feared  lo  look  on. 
[flic  opens  the  doors— the  coffin  of  the  king  on  the  back 
.   groand  lighted  by  tapers — Cromwell  approaches  it 
elowly,  lifta  the  paU,  and  gates,  as  \f  on  the  corpse 
wUhin] 
Tis  a  finn  frame ;  the  sinews  strongly  knit ; 
The  chest  deep  set  and  broad  ;  save  some  grty  hairs 
Saddening  those  locks  of  love,  no  sign  of  age. 
Had  nature  been  his  executioner 
Bewesdd  have  ouilioed  me  !  and  to  this  end— 
This  narrow  empire— this  unpeopled  kingdom — 
This  six  feet  realno— the  overiust  of  sway 
Hath  been  the  guide  I  He  would  have  stretched  his  will 
O'er  that  unlimited  world  which  men's  souls  are ! 
Peuered  the  earth's  pure  air— for  freedom  is 
That  air  to  honest  lips ;— and  here  he  lies, 
In  dust  most  eloquent— to  after  time 
A  never  silent  oracle  for  kings ! 
Was  this  the  fafind  that  strained  within  its  grasp 
So  haught  a  sceptre  ?  this  the  shape  that  wore 
Majesty  like  a  garment  ?  Spurn  that  clay- 
It  can  resent  not ;  speak  of  royal  crimes. 
And  it  can  frown  not :  schemeless  lies  the  brain 
Whose  thooghu  were  sources  of  such  fearful  deeds. 
What  things  are  we,  O  Lord,  when  at  thy  will 
A  worm  like  this  could  shake  the  mighty  world  I 
A  few  years  since,  and  in  the  port  was  moored 
A  bark  to  far  Colambia's  forests  bound ; 
And  I  was  one  of  those  indignant  hearts 
Panting  for  exile  in  the  thiret  for  freedom  ; 
Then,  that  pale  clay  (poor  clay  that  was  a  king!) 
f'orbade  my  parting,  in  the  wanton  pride 
Of  vain  command,  and  with  a  fated  sceptre 
Waved  bade  the  shadow  of  the  death  to  come. 
Here  stands  that  baffled  and  forbidden  wanderer, 
Loftiest  amid  the  wrecks  of  ruined  empire. 
Beside  the  eoffin  of  a  headless  king! 
He  thraird  my  fiite— I  have  prepared  his  doom : 
He  made  me  captive— lo !  his  narrow  cell ! 

\Jidnaneing  to  the  front  (ff  the  stage] 
So  bands  unseen  do  ftdrion  forth  the  earth 


Of  our  frail  schemes  info  our  funeral  urns ; 
So,  walking  dream-led  in  life's  sleep,  our  steps 
Move  blindfold  to  the  scaffold  or  the  throne  !— 
Ay,  to  the  Thnme!  From  that  dark  thought  I  strike 
The  light  which  cheere  me  onward  to  my  goal. 
Wild  though  the  night,  and  angry  though  the  winds. 
High  o'er  the  billows  of  the  baitling  sea 
My  Spirit,  like  a  bark,  sweeps  on  to  Fortune! 


MEMOIRS  OF  MRS.  HEMANS.* 

It  will  be  yet  more  clearly  seen,  from  further  portions 
of  Mrs.  Hemans'  correspondence,  with  what  devotion 
and  gratitude  she  regarded  German  literature ;  she  spoke 
of  its  language  as  "rich  and  affectionate,  in  which  I  take 
much  delight;"- how  she  gratefully  referred  to  its  study 
as  having  expanded  her  mind  and  opened  to  her  new 
sources  of  intellectual  delight  and  exercise.  For  a  while, 
too,  she  may  have  been  said  to  have  written  under  the 
shadow  of  its  mysticism ;  but  this  secondary  influence 
had  passed  away  some  time  before  her  death.    It  is  not 
the  lot  of  high  minds,  though  they  may  pass  through 
and  linger  in  regions  where  thought  loses  itself  in  ob- 
scurity, to  terminate  their  career  there.    The  "Lays 
of  many  Lands,"  most  of  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  then  edited  by  Mr.  Campbell,  were, 
we  are  told  by  hereelf,  suggested  by  Herder's  ''Sthnmen 
der  Volker  in  Liedenu"    Her  next  volume  was  formed 
of  a  collection  of  these,  preceded  by  "The  Forest  Sanc^ 
tuary." 

Mrs.  Hemans  considered  this  poem  as  almost,  if  not 
ahogether,  the  best  of  her  works.    She  would^metimea 
say,  that  in  proportion  to  the  praise  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  otliers  of  her  less  carefully  meditated 
and  shorter  compositions,  she  thought  it  had  hardly  met 
with  its  fair  share  of  success:  for  it  was  the  first  con- 
tinuous effort  in  which  she  dared  to  write  from  the  ful- 
ness of  her  own  heart- to  listen  to  the  promptings  of 
her  genius  freely  and  fearlessly.    The  subject  was  sug- 
gested by  a  passage  in  one  of  the  letters  of  Don  Leuca- 
dio  Doblado,  and  was  wrought  upon  by  h^r  with  that 
eagerness  and  fervor  which  almost  command  correspond- 
ing results.    I  have  heard  Mrs.  Hemans  say,  that  the 
greater  part  of  this  poem  was  written  in  no  more  pic- 
turesquc  a  retreat  than  a  laundry,  to  which,  as  being 
detached  from  the  house,  she  resorted  for  undisturbed 
quiet  and  leisure.    When  she  read  it,  while  in  progress, 
to  her  mother  and  sister,  they  were  surprised  to  teare 
at  the  increased  power  displayed  in  it.    She  was  not 
prone  to  speak  with  self-contentment  of  her  own  works ; 
but,  perhaps,  the  one  favorite  descriptive  passage  waa 
that  picture  of  a  sea  burial  in  the  second  canto. 

She  lay  a  thing  for  eanh>i  embrace. 

To  cover  with  epring.wreatha.    For  e»rth»i  ?— the  wave 
That  givee  the  bier  no  flowers,  makes  moan  above  her  grave  ! 

On  the  mid-seas  a  knell  .'--for  roan  was  there,— 
Anguish  and  love, .the  mourner  with  his  dead !  ' 

A  long,  low,  tolling  knell— a  voice  of  prayer- 
Dark  glassy  waters,  like  a  desert  spread,— 
And  the  paie  shining  Southern  Cross  on  high, 


•  From  the  Memoira  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  by  Chorley— now  in  the 
press  of  Messieurs  Saunders  and  Otiey,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  sotee  of  the  sheets. 
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let  faint  Mara  fading  from  a  ■olemo  akj, 
Where  mighty  clouda  before  the  dawn  grew  red  i~~ 
Were  theee  tl&iogt  round  me  ?  Such  o*er  memory  sweep 
Wildly  when  aught  brings  back  that  burial  of  the  deep. 

ntn  the  broad  lonely  eunriee,  and  the  plash 
Into  the  Bounding  waves ! — around  her  head 
They  parted,  with  a  glancing  moment's  flash,    • 
Then  shut — and  all  was  stilL  .... 

The  whole  poem,  whether  in  its  scenes  of  supersti*' 
tion — the  Auto  da  Fe — the  dungeon — the  flight,  or  in 
its  delineation  of  the  mental  conflicts  of  its  hero — or  in 
its  forest  pictures  of  the  free  west,  which  oflTer  such  a 
delicious  repose  to  the  mind,  is  full  of  happy  thoughts 
and  turns  of  expression.  Four  lines  of  peculiar  delicacy 
and  beauty  recur  to  me  as  I  write,  too  strongly  to  be 
passed  by.  They  are  from  a  character  of  one  of  the 
martyr  sisters. 

.    And  if  she  mingled  with  the  festire  train, 
It  was  but  as  some  melancholy  scar 
Beholds  the  dance  of  shepherds  on  the  plain, 
In  its  bright  stillness  present,  though  afar. 

Bat  the  entire  episode  of  "  Glueen-like  Teresa — radi- 
ant Inez*' — is  wrought  up  with  a  nerve  and  an  impulse^ 
which  men  of  renown  have  failed  to  reach.  The  death 
of  the  latter,  if,  perhaps,  it  be  a  little  too  romantic  for 
th«  stern  realities  of  the  scene,  is  so  beautifully  told, 
that  it  cannot  be  read  without  strong  feeling,  nor  care- 
lessly remembered.  And  most  beautiful,  too,  are  tlie 
sudden  out-bursts  of  thankfulness — of  the  quick,  happy 
consciousness  of  liberty  with  which  the  narrator  of  this 
ghastly  sacrifice,  interrupts  the  tale,  to  reassure  himself — 

8poit  on,  my  happy  child !  for  thou  art  free ! 

The  character  of  the  convert's  wife,  Leonor, — devotedly 
clinging  to  his  fortunes,  without  a  reproach  or  a  murmur, 
while  her  heart  trembles  before  him,  as  though  she  were 
in  the  presence  of  a  lost  spirit, — is  one  of  those,  in  which 
Mrs.  Henians'  individual  mode  of  thought  and  manner 
of  expression  are  most  happily  impersonated.  As  a 
whole,  she  was  hardly  wrong  in  her  own  estimate  of 
this  poem :  and  on  recently  returning  to  it,  I  have  been 
surprised  to  And,  how  well  it  bears  the  tests  and  trials 
with  which  it  is  only  either  fit  or  rational  to  examine 
works  of  the  highest  order  of  mind.  But  here,  also, 
would  criticism  be  impertinent 

The  next  work  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  the  one  by 
which  she  is  most  universally  known,  was  the  *'  Records 
of  Woman,"  published  in  1 82S.  In  this,  to  use  her  own 
words,  *'  there  is  more  of  herself  to  be  found"  than  in 
any  preceding  composition.  But  even  the  slightest 
analysis  of  these  beautiful  legends  would  be  superfluous; 
suflice  it  to  say,  that  they  were  not  things  of  meditation, 
but  imagined  and  uttered  in  the  same  breath ;  like  every 
line  that  she  wrote,  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  stu- 
died exercise.  It  is  true,  that  in  some  lyrics  more  than 
others,  her  individual  feelings  are  eagerly  pQt  forth — in 
those,  for  instance,  wherein  aspirations  afler  another 
world  are  expressed,  or  which  breathe  the  weary  pining 
language  of  home  sickness,  or  in  which  she  utters  her 
abiding  sense  of  the  insuflficiency  of  fame  to  satisfy  a 
woman's  heart,  however  its  possession  may  gratify  her 
Tanity — or  wherein  she  speaks  with  a  passionate  self- 
distrust  of  her  own  art,  of  the  impossibility  of  per- 
formance to  keep  pace  with  desire.  The  fervor  with 
which  these  were  poured  forth  seriously  endangered  a 


frame  already  undermined  by  too  ardent  a  spirit,  wiiose 
consuming  work  had  been  aided  by  a  personal  m^ 
neglect,  childish  to  wilfulness.  So  perilously,  indeed, 
was  she  excited  by  the  oomposition  of  Mocart'f  Re> 
quiem,  that  she  was  prohibited  by  her  physician  firm 
any  further  exercise  of  her  art,  for  some  weeks  afler  it 
was  written.  Few  mors  genuine  out-borsls  of  feeling 
have  been  ever  poored  forth  than  the  three  following 
veraas  of  that  poem. 

"  Tet  I  hare  known  it  long: 

Too  restless  and  too  strong 
Within  this  ciay  hath  been  the  o'ermsslsring  flaoie ; 

Swift  thought  (hat  came  and  went. 

Like  torrents  o*er  me  sent 
Have  shaken  as  a  reed,  my  thrilling  (rams. 

Like  perfumes  on  the  wind. 

Which  none  may  stay  or  bind. 
The  beautifui  comes  floating  through  my  sosl  -, 

I  strive  with  yearning  vain, 

The  spirit  to  detain 
Of  the  deep  tiar  monies  that  past  me  roll  I 

Therefore  discufbing  dreams 

Trouble  the  secret  seres  ms, 
And  founts  of  music  that  overflow  my  bnut  i 

Something  far  more  divine 

Than  may  on  earth  be  mine. 
Haunts  my  worn  heart,  and  will  not  let  it  rest.** 

Most  of  the  poems  above  referred  to,  were  writien 
at  Rhyllon ;  the  last  and  moat  favorite  of  Mrs.  Hemans' 
residence  at  Wales.  Some  of  them  will  be  found  colored 
by  a  shadow  which  had  recently  passed  oter her  lot- 
Ihe  death  of  her  mother.  To  this,  which  she  tlwap 
felt  as  an  irreparable  loss,  will  be  found  not  a  few  toacb- 
ing  allusions  in  many  following  letters. 

A  small  woodland  dingle,  near  Rhylbc,  was  ber  ft* 
vorite  retreat :  here  she  would  spend  long  suraniennom- 
ings  to  read,  and  project,  and  compose,  while  her  cbil- 
dren  played  about  her.  •*  Whenever  one  of  us  broa^bi 
her  a  new  flower,»»  writes  one  of  them,  "she  was  «!« 
to  introduce  it  into  her  next  poem."  She  has  oncon- 
sciously  described  this  haunt  over  and  over  sgaio  wiih 
aflcctionate  distinctness;  it  is  the  scene  referTsd  to m 
the  "Hour  of  Romance,"  and  in  the  semnet  which  » 
printed  among  her  "Poetical  Remains." 

"  Still  are  the  cowslips  from  ihy  bosom  sprinfiogi 
O  far  oflf  grassy  dell  ?— And  dttst  thou  see, 
When  southern  winds  first  wake  the  remal  iingioft 
The  Btar-glsam  of  the  wood  anemone  f 
Doth  the  shy  rfng«dove  haunt  thee  yet— the  bee 
Hang  on  thy  flowers,  as  when  I  breathed  farewefl 
To  their  wild  blooms  ?  and  round  the  beechentre« 
Still  in  green  softness,  doth  the  moss  bank  swell?" 

Many  of  the  imaginations  which  flosted  thrwgh  1« 
brain  in  this  retirement,  were  lost  in  the  more  inleimf^ed 
and  responsible  life,  which  followed  Mrs.  Hemans' d^ 
parture  from  Wales;  when  the  breaking  up  of  her 
household,  on  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  family,  and  ih« 
removal  of  another  into  Ireland,  threw  her  excluarelf 
upon  her  own  resources,  and  compelled  her  to  make  •^ 
quainunce  with  an  ''eating,  drinking,  boyinft  ^ 
gaining"  world 'with  which,  from  her  disposition  «« 
habits,  she  was  ill-fitted  to  cope.  One  of  these  osiiniibed 
works  was  the  "  Portrait  Gallery,- of  which  one  «^P'- 
sode,  "The  lady  of  the  Castle,'  is  inirodoced  mii^t 
*•  Records." 
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CONCLUDING  LECTURE 

or  the  Conne  on  the  Obstaclea  end  Hlndrencee  to  Education, 
eriain^  fnnn  the  peculiar  faulta  of  Barents,  Teacher?  and 
Scholars,  and  that  portion  of  the  Public  Immediately  concern* 
ed  In  directing  and  controlling  our  Literarj  InstituUone. 

B7  JjkM£8  M.  OAHKETT. 

Since  the  first  lecture  of  the  course  on  the  obstacles 
to  all  correct  education  was  delivered,  so  much  time  has 
elapsed,  and  so  many  of  you,  probably,  haye  not  heard 
the  whole,  that  some  farther  recapitulation  than  was 
given  when  I  last  addressed  you,  seems  necessary  fully 
to  understand  what  I  still  wish  to  say  in  conclusion. 

It  will  be  recollected,  1  hope,  that  I  have  endeavored 
to  fix  upon  parents  themselves  much  the  greater  portion 
of  the  guilt,  as  well  as  the  folly  of  creating  these  obsta- 
cles ;  since  they,  and  the  nurses  whom  they  choose,  are 
unquestionably  the  first  moral  and  intellectual  instruc- 
ters  of  their  children.    I  tried  to  prove  that  the  deadly 
mischief  was  accomplished  by  a  process  commencing 
almost  with  their  birth — a  process  which  consists  in 
checking  or  misdirecting  the  first  dawnings  of  intellect 
and  feeling  in  these  helpless  little  beings ;  in  teaching 
their  heads,  and  neglecting  their  hearts ;  in  cultivating 
sensual  rather  than  intellectual  appetites ;  in  the  irregu- 
larity of  their  moral  discipline,  which  encourages  or 
silently  permits,  at  one  time,  the  outbreaking  of  certain 
juvenUe  propensities,  which,  at  another,  they  wiU  se- 
verely punish ;  in  performing  this  painful  duty  much 
oftener  from  caprice  and  wrath  than  sound  judgment ; 
in  transferring  their  authority  and  their  duties  to  others 
with  fi&r  too  little  consideration ;    in  their  frequent 
changes  of  schools  and  teachers ;  in  their  reckless  at- 
tacks upon  the  characters  of  both ;  in  suffering  their 
children  often  to  choose  for  themselves-— not  only  where, 
but  wAof  and  how  they  shall  be  taught ;  in  confounding 
the  mere  going  to  school  and  confinement  in  a  school- 
room, with  profitable  study ;  in  frequently  disgusting 
their  children  with  books  in  general,  and  all  scholastic 
learning  in  particular,  by  making  application  to  their 
lessons  a  punishment,  rather  than  a  pleasurable  occupa- 
tion ;  in  preparing  them  for  insubordination,  by  treat- 
ing and  spealung  of  the  class  of  teachers  as  much  infe- 
rior to  themselves,  and  by  taking  part  against  the 
former,  upon  almost  every  occasion  where  complaints 
are  made  by  either  party ;  in  making  holidays  seasons 
lor  feasting,  idleness,  and  dissipation,  rather  than  of 
rational  recreation  and  agreeable  diversity  in  the  mode 
of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement;  in  educating 
their  ofiapring  for  situations  which  they  will  probably 
neTer  fill,  and  giving  them  tastes  and  desires  never 
likely  to  be  gratified,  thereby  disqualifying  them  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  for  attaining  any  of  the  real  enjoy- 
ments of  the  present  life  within  their  reach,  or  for 
gaining  the  promised  blessings  of  the  life  to  come ;  but 
ivhat  is  worse  than  all,  in  presenting  a  continual  vari- 
ance between  their  own  precepts  and  practice,  and 
sabstituting  worldly  motives  as  inducements  to  acquire 
knowledge,  rather  than  the  love  and  practice  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  as  absolutely  essential  to  happiness,  both  in 
our  present  and  future  state  of  existence. 

In  speaking  of  the  obstacles  created  by  teachers  as  a 
clasB,  I  charged  them  with  deficiency  of  moral  courage 
in  pursoiog  the  course  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 


that  high  station  in  society  to  which  all  well  qualified 
teachers  who  faitbfUlly  discharge  their  duties  are  justly 
entitled.    I  accused  them  of  making  the  business  of 
teaching  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  some  other  pursuit, 
rather  than  a  regular  profession  for  life;  and,  of  course, 
neglecting  the  necessary  means  to  give  it  that  respecta- 
bility and  influence  in  society  which  it  ought  to  have, 
and  certainly  would  possess,  if  they  took  the  same  care 
to  prepare  themselves  to  become  good  teachers,  that 
other  men  take  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  par* 
ticular  professions  which  they  have  finally  determined 
to  pursue.    Another  charge  against  them  was,  that 
instead  of  always  aiding  each  other  as  members  of  the 
same  fraternity,  their  insane  jealousy  often  operated 
in  such  a  way,  as  to  bring  their  whole  class  into  dis- 
grace and  contempt;   that  their  grand  panacea  for 
stimulating  to  study,  is  etmdaikn — a  nostrum,  which 
may  perhaps  cure  the  disease  of  idleness,  but  will  leave 
in  its  place  those  diabolical  passions — jealousy,  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness ;    that  their 
favorite    punishments  generally  are   corporeal  ones, 
whicli  can  never  do  more  than  efifect  some  temporary 
amendment  of  their  pupil's  conduct,  without  producing 
any  in  their  bad  principles;  that  the  application  of 
these  punishments — these  skin-deep  remedies — is  much 
oflener  a  process  to  work  off  the  teacher's  own  angry 
passions,  than  to  cure  the  pupil's  faults — these  last 
being  considered  rather  as  school  annoyances,  to  be  put 
out  of  the  instructer's  way  with  the  least  possible  trou- 
ble and  delay,  than  as  deep-rooted  diseases  of  the  heart, 
requiring  the  utmost  tenderness  and  skill  in  the  methods 
of  cure — diseases  too,  which  must  utterly  destroy  the 
sufferer's  happiness,  unless  radically  conquered.   I  also 
endeavored  to  show,  that  in  their  modes  of  teaching  as 
well  as  in  the  books  taught,  they  either  obstinately 
follow  the  course  in  which  they  themselves  have  been 
taught,  thereby  precluding  themselves  from  adopting 
any  real  improvements  which  the  progress  of  society 
may-  produce ;  or  they  run  wild  in  pursuit  of  every 
new  project  which  the  reckless  spirit  of  innovation  ia 
so  constantly  obtruding  on  the  public;    It  was  likewise 
alleged  against  them,  that  their  efforts,  even  when  most 
zealously  made,  were  too  generally  directed,  solely  to 
stocking  the  minds  of  their  pupils  with  words,  instead 
of  being  applied  with  still  greater  assiduity  to  fortify- 
ing their  hearts  with  just  principles  of  thought  and 
action ;  that  they  made  education  to  consist  simply  in 
what  is  called  school  learning,  instead  of  rendering  it  a 
development  as  perfect  as  possible,  of  all  our  faculties, 
both  intellectual  aj^d  physical ;  hence  the  ascendancy 
given  to  mere  scholastic  and  scientific-  acquirements, 
over  those  great  moral  and  religious  principles,  without 
a  thorough  knowledge  and  practice  of  which,  man,  al- 
though educated,  is  little  better  than  a  beast  of  prey, 
furnished  with  increased  powers  of  doing  mischiet  But 
the  worst  perhaps  of  all  the  faults  ascribed  to  teachers, 
is,  that  they  rarely  manifest  any  particular  interest  in 
the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  their  pupils — 
any  strong  anxiety  for  their  future  happiness — any 
great  solicitude  for  the  correctness  of  their  conduct, 
farther  than  the  teacher's  own  ease  and  reputation  are 
concerned  ;  in  a  word,  any  of  those  kind,  afifectionate 
feelings  towards  them,  which  will  almost  invariably 
secure  their  warmest  attachment,  and  at  tho  same  time 
establish  an  influence  over  them  immeasurably  more 
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powerful  thai  can  possibly  be  created  by  any  other 
means. 

In  illustrating  the  obstacles  to  education  created  by 
pupils,  I  endeavored  to  show,  that  they  too  generally 
look  upon  learning  as  physic,  rather  than  food;  that 
they  mistake  both  the  nature  find  extent  of  their  teach- 
er's authority  over  them,  and  consequently,  of  their 
own  obligations  to  obedience ;  that  they  view  all  holi- 
days or  hours  stolen  from  scbpol  as  positive  gains, 
rather  than  losses — at  least  of  time,  if  nothing  else ; 
that  to  thwart  their  teachers  is  a  proof  of  indepen- 
dence— to  cheat  them,  an  evidence  of  genius ;  that  their 
own  tastes  and  judgments  are  very  soon  deemed  better 
guides  for  them,  than  their  teacher's ;  that  going  to 
school  at  all,  is  a  business,  rather  to  please  their  parents 
than  to  benefit  themselves— «  most  irksome  restraint 
upon  their  natural  liberty — a  bondage  which  they  may 
break  as  often  as  tiiey  can ;  and  consequently,  that 
their  teachers  are  jailors,  hired  to  confine,  to  teaze,  and 
to  punish,  rather  than  good  friends,  ever  ready  to  show 
them  the  best  paths  to  knowledge,  virtue,  and  happi- 
ness. I  charged  them  generally  with  mistaking,  while 
at  school,  the  mere  mechanical  process,  called  **  going 
through  their  books,"  for  thoroughly  understanding  and 
mastering  their  contents;  hence  such  pupils  always 
measure  their  scholarship,  solely  by  the  length  of  time 
they  spend  at  school,  and  the  number  of  pages  which 
they  there  read,  instead  of  estimating  it  by  the  amount 
of  really  useful  acquirement.  I  likewise  attempted  to 
show  that  pupilage  is  viewed  by  vast  multitudes  of 
youth,  as  the  period  for  idleness — for  reckless  enjoy- 
ment, rather  Uian  earnest  and  assiduous  preparation 
for  fulfilling  faithfully  all  the  important  duties  of  adult 
life ;  that  the  great  moral  laws  made  for  the  govern- 
ment of  mankind  in  general,  were  not,  as  they  believe, 
made  for  boys  and  girls  at  school^-or  that  they  may 
break  almost  any  of  them  with  impunity,  provided 
their  teachers  do  not  detect  them ;  that  no  thought  nor 
care  for  forming  their  future  characters  need  molest 
them,  until  after  they  leave  school,  which  wilt  be  quite 
soon  enough  to  undertake  so  troublesome  a  business ; 
and,  of  course,  that  they  may  offend  as  often  as  incli- 
nation prompts  them — ^not  only  against  good  manners — 
but  truth,  justice,  and  honor,  without  the  least  hazard 
to  their  reputations.  To  crown  the  obstacles  to  correct 
education,  created  by  the  faults  and  errors  of  youth,  I 
will  state  one  omitted  in  its  proper  place,  which  prevails 
to  a  most  deplorable  extent ;  it  is  the  belief,  that  the 
matters  usually  taught  in  schools,  such  as  will  enable 
the  pupils  to  get  a  college  diploma,  comprehend  the 
whole  of  what  is  called  education;  and  that  these  requi- 
sites to  collegiate  honors  are  to  be  obtained,  if  at  all, 
merely  for  worldly  purposes,  not  as  auxiliary  means 
only,  towards  perfecting,  as  ^  as  practicable,  all  those 
admirable  faculties  bestowed  on  us  by  God  himself  for 
the  noblest  of  all  uses— that  of  promoting  human  hap- 
piness, both  in  time  and  eternity. 

Superadded  to  all  these  formidable  obstructions  to 
education  as  it  should  be,  many  more  arise  from  other 
classes  of  society  than  parents,  teachers,  and  scholars. 
The  chief  of  these  are,  the  want  of  persevering  zeal  in 
this  vital  cause,  and  the  general  neglect  of  all  whose 
business  it  should  be  to  inquire  minutely  and  thoroughly 
into  that  part  of  the  management  of  schools,  which, 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  is  made  the  subject  of  newspaper 


publication  or  individual  scrutiny.    Yet  is  this,  beyood 
all  comparison,  the  most  important ;  I  mean  the  par- 
ticular  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  oondoa  of  the 
teachers  towards  their  pupils  both  in  and  out  of  tcbod. 
It  is  really  not  enough  for  the  public  to  be  told  that 
at  such  and  such  schools,  all  arts,  sciences,  languages 
and  accomplishments  are  taught  dbrt  ekeapf  mdvttki 
shortest  imaginaUe  Utne — admitting  the  possibility  of 
any  such  incredible  promises  being  fulfilled.  The  main 
points— the  great,  essential  groundwork  of  all  right 
education,  are  the  moral  disdpUne^-the  piaushsusttmd 
rewardt'^hut  above  all,  the  meftvet  and  kidaeemaUt  to 
studiff  which  the  teachers  inculcate ;  {otiftkufvt»J 
the  process  be  essentiidty  wrong,  no  other  pert  cos  «i0 
work  rightly.    Into  all  these  particulars,  ooDtinual,  ear- 
nest, and  diligent  inquiries  should  be  made  by  ccmpe- 
tent  judges — not  to  expose  nor  to  injure  indifiduaJs, 
but  to  supply  what  is  deficient,  and  to  correct  vhat  is 
wrong  in  all  schools.    Teachers  themselves  would  doc 
be  long  in  setting  about  the  work  with  due  diligence, 
when  they  found  public  sentiment  opposed  to  any  part 
of  their  practice ;  and  the  community  in  general  more 
disposed  minutely  and  judiciously  to  investigate  ail 
such  particulars  relative  to  the  management  of  schools, 
as  it  b  always  important,  should  be  thoroughly  known 
and  understood.    Most  persons  judge  of  ecboob  by 
what  they  hear>-Hiot  by  what  they  see,  or  certainly 
know ;  and  so  little  concern  is  usually  felt  about  then, 
by  any  but  those  who  have  children  there,  that  Dtne 
else  scarcely  ever  ask  any  questions  on  the  sobjecu 
The  consequence  is,  that  although  many  will  oocasioo- 
ally  tafib,  as  they  do  about  various  other  matters  which 
they  do  not  understand,  yet  they  rarely  twenjadge  co^ 
rectly.  Idle  gossip — the  spirit  of  detractioD—ignonnce, 
and  malice — will  do  infinitely  more  harm  to  these  ei^ 
tablishments,  than  the  partiality  of  friendship,  which  is 
often  equally  blind,  can  ever  do  good ;  for  the  work  of 
puUmg  down  is  always  an  easier,  and  frequently,  to 
many,  a  much  more  agreeable  task,  than  huSdiagsp* 
Another  great  benefit  which  would  result  from  so  dose 
and  accurate  a  scrutiny  as  the  one  recommended,  woald 
be,  that  the  investigators,  and  through  them  tht  jnUie, 
would  learn  to  make  somewhat  more  charitable  esti- 
mates of  the  difficulties  which  all  teachers,  especially  of 
large  schools,  have  always  to  encounter  from  the  faulu 
and  vices  of  their  scholars,  aggravated  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  ignorant,  injudicious,  and  immoral  parents  Ail 
who  would  open  the  eyes  of  their  understanding  would 
certainly  discover,  that  not  a  few  of  these  difficolties 
infest  even  female  schools,  wherein  the  common  opinioo 
seems  to  be,  at  least  with  most  parents  in  regard  to 
their  own  daughters,  that  ''nothing  can  in  any  wise  enter 
that  defileth ;"  or,  in  other  words,  that  <*  the  beaa  idesF 
of  woman — all  innocence,  purity  and  loveliness— is  the 
real  character  of  all  her  female  chiMren,  and  insepaia- 
bly  attaches  to  them,  wherever  found,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad.    Such  a  discovery,  possibly,  might  also  lead 
such  all-confiding  parents  to  the  painful,  bat  salutary 
suspicion,  that  they  themseloes  may  have  been,  by  carfy 
neglect  on  their  part,  the  real  cause  of  these  sore  evila 
Notwithstanding  these  parental  hallucinatioos  in  regaid 
to  daughters,  all  experience  proves  that  girls  difirfimtn 
boys  in  their  faults  and  vices,  only  acewding  to  the 
degree  of  their  exposure  in  early  life,  to  the  contiseuoa 
of  bad  principles  and  bad  habits.    What,iansliiy,are 
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schools,  either  of  boys  or  girls,  but  the  world  in  minta- 
(ore,  annoyed  and  distracted  by  nearly  all  the  same 
fiialts  and  ricca — in  a  mitigated  form,  it  is  true,  yet  still 
operating  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  spheres,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  peculiar  temptations 
by  which  the  pupils  are  assailed,  as  well  as  of  the  good 
ind  bad  principles  which  they  carry  with  them  from 
home?  This  is  true  as  the  Qospel  itself-^yet  where  are 
the  parents  who  could  bear  to  hare  any  of  these  follies 
and  trices  ascribed  by  this  rule  to  their  own  children, 
especially  if  they  were  daughters,  or  would  believe  the 
accusation,  if  made  7  What  would  become  of  the  luck- 
lea  teachers  who  would  have  candor  and  hardihood 
enough  to  venture  on  such  revolting  disclosures?  In  all 
probability  the  loss  of  employment  would  be  the  con- 
sequence, if  nothing  worse  befel  them.    Yet,  that  dis- 
closures of  this  kind  might  very  frequently  and  most 
justly  be  made  in  regard  to  many  individuals  in  all 
large  schools,  none  can  possibly  doubt,  who  will  delibe- 
rately reflect  on  the  composition  of  very  many  of  these 
institutions.    What  would  be  the  result  of  such  reflec- 
tion ?  Why,  that  many  of  the  scholars  have  traits  of 
character  nearly  as  bad  as  could  well  be  expected  at 
so  early  a  period  of  life,  and  habits  such  as  inevitably 
lead  to  nHiral  degradation  and  destruction,  if  not  radi- 
cally cared  during  the  period  of  pupilage.    Children  of 
all  grades  of  capacity,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest — 
of  all  degrees  of  moral  and  literary  acquirement,  from  a 
considerable  portion  of  culture  and  improvement,  to  a 
very  deplorable  state  of  ignorance^  idleness,  and  vice, 
and  of  all  imaginable  varieties  of  dispositions  and 
tempers^  are  often  found  huddled  together  in  these 
institutions.     The  unavoidable  consequence  is,  that 
innumerable  obstacles  of  almost  invincible  power  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  education,  are  continually  pre- 
senting'themselves — ^that  numerous  acts  are  committed 
to  deplore,  and  a  thousand  things  practised  for  which 
there  can  be  no  cure,  unless  both  parental  authority 
and  public  sentiment  will  steadily  and  most  actively 
aH)peiate  with  the  teachers,  both  in  devising  and 
applying  the  proper  remedies.    But  how  can  this  co- 
operation possibly  be  made,  while  the  necessity  for  it  is 
ondiscemed — ^while  the  obstacles  created  by  each  party 
remain  oncorrected,  and  the  current  coin  between  pa- 
rents and  teachers  continues  to  be  flattery  and  decep- 
tion, instead  of  full  and  confidential  disclosures  by  the 
last,  of  the  children's  ftiults  and  misdeeds,  met  by  effi- 
cient support  from  the  first,  in  every  measure  of  salutary 
discipline?  A  reformation  however,  in  these  momentous 
particulars,  is  among  the  last  things  thought  of,  in  regard 
to  schools,  where,  in  countless  instances,  the  limbs  and 
bodies  of  the  pupils  appear  to  be  deemed  much  better 
worth  training  than  their  hearts  and  souls.    If  the  first 
and  last  lesson  taught  a  child,  before  it  quits  its  home 
to  be  placed  under  other  teachers,  be,  that  the  admira- 
tion aiid  applause  of  the  world  must  be  the  chief  objects 
of  pursuit,  what  success  can  the  subsequent  instructers 
possibly  expect,  who  venture  to  inculcate  a  different 
lesson?  What  hope  can  they  rationally  entertain  of 
substituting  the  love  of  wisdom  and  virtue — ^the  fear  of 
sin,  and  the  holy  desire  of  pleasing  our  Maker  in  all 
things,  for  the  passions  of  pride,  vanity,  and  ambition, 
sucked  in  almost  with  the  mother's  milk?  Would  it  do 
to  acquiesce  so  for  in  this  primary  instruction,  as  to  tell 
the  pupib  that  they  must  cherish  these  passions,  but 


beware  how  they  direct  them  ?  Would  not  such  pre- 
scription be  quite  on  a  par  in  foUy  with  granting  a 
child  inclined  to  drunkenness,  liberty  to  drink  every 
day  to  the  point  of  intoxication,  or  with  exposing  one 
who  had  any  other  vicious  propensity,  to  opportunities 
of  indulging  it?  The  truth  is,  that  if  children  are  turned 
over  immediately  from  the  parent's  to  the  teacher's 
hands,  with  passions  rarelyor  never  restrained — vicious 
inclinations  and  wills  unsubdued — stubbornness,  idle- 
ness, and  insubordination  habitually  indulged,  the  tutor 
who  attempts  their  correction  has  scarcely  a  possible 
chance  of  success.  The  very  first  serious  eflfort  would 
probably  soon  cause  the  removal  of  such  pupils,  who 
would  be  almost  sure  to  complain,  and  would  as  surely 
be  believed ;  for  parents  who  spoil  their  children,  are, 
most  unfortunately,  often  found  to  confide  in  their 
veracity  just  in  proportion  as  they  should  distrust  it. 
But  should  the  teacher's  eflforts  to  refonn,  fail  to  pro- 
duce misrepresentations  to  the  parents,  they  would 
usually  be  met  by  some  such  remonstrance  as  the  fol- 
lowing:— ^My  fother  and  mother  never  used  to  care 
about  such  things,  and  why  should  you  ?  What  right 
have  sfOtt  to  condemn  and  forbid  that  which  lA^sufiered 
to  pass  unnoticed,  and  therefore,  probably  approved  7 
Is  the  prospect  any  better,  when  there  is  no  chance  of 
appeal  from  the  tutor's  authority,  nor  of  improper  in- 
terference from  such  parents  or  guardians  as  have 
neither  sense  nor  experience  to  know  what  is  best  for 
the  children  ?  It  certainly  aught  to  (e,  provided  the- 
instructers  were  well  qualified  for  their  ofilices.  Bat 
alas!  they  too  are  often  equally  unfit,  either  from  tem- 
per, ignorance,  or  subservience  to  the  prevalent  follies, 
prejudices,  or  culpable  practices  of  the  time  present. 
If  Uiose  whom  it  seems  their  interest  to  please,  happen 
to  be  wrong-headed — ^unsettled  in  their  principles,  and 
vicious  in  their  conduct,  these  suppliant  teachers  permit 
all  CAetr  abstract  notions  of  right  to  vanish  into  thin  air, 
and  will  frequently  abandon,  not  only  their  modes  of 
teaching,  but  the  matters  to  be  taught,  although  confi- 
dent of  their  great  importance,  that  they  may  keep  in 
favor  with  such  really  worthless  patrons.  It  may  be 
urged,  at  least,  in  mitigation  of  this,  as  well  as  several 
other  fiiults  of  teachers,  that  they  have  to  act  both  a 
difficult  and  most  arduous  part ;  for  they  have  many 
wills,  opinions,  and  principles  besides  their  own  to 
consult ;  many  pernicious  whhns  and  wayward  caprices 
to  encounter ;  numerous  prejudices  to  overcome ;  and 
not  a  few  practices  to  oppose,  which  have  either  the 
parentlil  sanction  openly  avowed  in  their  favor,  or  that 
silent  acquiescence  in  them,  on  which  most  children 
rely  with  equal  confidence.  Possessing  little  more  than 
a  mere  nominal  authority,  and  having  always  much 
work  expected  from  them — such,  for  example,  as  making 
models  of  good  conduct  and  literary  acquirement  out 
of  all  kinds  of  children— not  only  the  well  trained,  but 
those  who  have  been  immeasurably  petted  and  in- 
dulged— not  only  the  talented,  but  the  stupid — teachers 
are  driven  to  the  expedient  of  taking  what  generally 
appears  to  them  *'  the  shortest  cuu'*  This  is,  if  possi- 
ble, to  produce  among  their  pupils,  that  anxious  struggle 
for  pre-eminence  and  victory  over  each  other  in  scho- 
larship, which  can  neither  be  excited  nor  kept  alive 
without  calling  into  action  some  of  the  worst  passions 
of  the  human  heart  But  such  struggle  being  recom- 
mended by  the  imposing  misnomer  of  **  noble,  generous 
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emulation,"  passes  without  examination  into  its  moral 
tendencies,  and  ia  almost  every  where  resorted  to,  as 
the  only  effectual  means  to  secure  diligence,  ardor,  and 
perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  scholastic  knowledge. 
To  fulfil,  therefore,  the  unreasonable  expectation  of 
8odi  persons  as  seem  to  calculate  on  a  child's  education 
being,  finished  with  almost  as  great  despatch  as  a  dex- 
terous cooper  sets  up  and  turns  off  his  flour  barrels-;- 
as  well  as  to  save  themselves  trouble,  seems  to  be  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  reason  why  teachers  have  so 
generally  cultivated  the  principle  of  emulation  in  their 
schools,  as  a  species  of  *'  king-cure-all."  It  is  a  poor 
excuse  however,  for  instilling  into  the  youthful  mind  a 
poison  which  rarely  fails  to  baffle  all  the  future  efforts 
of  moralists  and  divines  who  attempt  its  extirpation. 
That  it  is  entirely  unnecessary,  has  been  again  and 
again  demonstrated  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  wri- 
ters, and  most  successful  teachers  who  have  ever  lived. 
All  who  are  concerned  in  the  business  of  education 
should  make  common  cause  against  this  fell  destroyer 
of  the  soundest  principles  of  instruction ;  and  he  or 
they  who  could  succeed  in  its  utter  extinction,  would 
deserve  the  united  blessings  of  every  parent  and  child 
in  the  United  States. 

The  following  very  striking  remarks,  from  "A  prac- 
tical view  of  Christian  Eklucation  in  its  earliest  stages," 
by  T.  Babington,  member  of  the  British  Parliament, 
are  so  apposite  to  my  present  purpose,  that  I  cannot 
forbear  to  quote  them.  In  speaking  of  the  father's 
duty,  this  admirable  writer  says — "  He  must  hold  out 
examples  to  his  child  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  exciU  emu- 
lation. To  imitate  an  example  is  one  thing :  to  rival 
any  person,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  a  superiority  over 
him,  is  another.  It  is  very  true,  as  is  maintained  by 
the  defenders  of  emulation,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
progress  towards  excellence  without  outstripping  others. 
But  surely  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  attain- 
ment of  a  superiority  over  others,  being  a  mere  conse- 
quence of  exertions  arising  from  other  motives,  and  a 
zeal  to  attain  this  object,  being  itself  a  motive  for  ex- 
ertion. Every  one  must  see  that  the  effects  produced 
on  the  mind  in  the  two  cases  will  be  extremely  dissi- 
milar. Emulation  is  a  desire  of  surpassing  others,  for 
the  sake  of  superiority,  and  is  a  very  powerful  motive 
to  exertion.  As  such,  it  is  employed  in  most  public 
schools ;  but  in  none,  I  believe,  ancient  or  modem,  has 
it  been  so  fully  and  systematically  brought  into  action, 
as  in  the  schools  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  JLioncaster.  What- 
ever may  be  the  merits  of  the  schools  of  either  of  these 
gentlemen  in  other  respects,  (a  question  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enter,)  in  this  they  appear  to  me  to  com- 
mit such  an  offence  against  christian 'morals,  that  no 
merits  could  atone  for  it  I  cannot  but  think  emulation 
an  unhallowed  principle  of  action,  as  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
to  be  disjoined  firom  jealousy  and  envy,  from  pride  and 
contention-^incompatible  with  loving  our  neighbor  as 
ourselves — and  a  principle  of  such  potency,  as  to  be 
likely  to  engross  the  mind,  and  turn  it  habitually  and 
violently  from  the  motives  which  it  should  be  the  great 
business  of  education  to  cherish  and  render  predomi- 
nant— namely,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  gratitude,  and  love 
to  God."  Instead  of  enlarging  on  this  subject,  1  beg 
leave  to  refer  to  Mr.  Gisborne's  remarks  upon  it,  in  his 
'*  Duties  of  Women."  **If  emulation  (says  he)  is  an 
unhallowed  motive,  it  cannot  innocently  be  employed, 


whateVbr  good  effects  may  be  expected  from  it.  Wt 
rmut  not  do  evil  that  good  nua/  eonu.  But  if  any  chrii- 
tian  should  deem  it  not  absolutely  unhallowed,  few  will 
deny,  I  think,  that  it  is  questionable  and  dacgeroaa. 
Even  then,  in  this  more  fiivorable  view  of  emulatioo, 
ought  it  to  be  used,  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  infusion  of  vigor  into  the  youthful  mind, 
and  for  securing  a  respectable  progress  in  literature  ? 
I  can  say,  from  experience,  that  it  if  imC  wuMaa^  bt 
the  attainment  of  those  ends.  In  a  nomenxu  family 
with  which  I  am  well  acquainted,  emulation  has  beeo 
carefully  and  successfully  excluded ;  and  yet  the  ae> 
quirements  of  the  different  children  have  been  ynj 
satisfactory.  I  can  bear  the  same  testimony  with  res- 
pect to  a  large  Sunday  School  with  which  I  have  been 
connected  for  many  years.  I  have  often  beard  of  n^ 
luow  emulation — but  can  emulation  ever  be  w  chan& 
terized  in  a  christian  sense?  Whether  it  may  in  that 
loose  sense  of  virtue  which  those  adopt  who  take  the 
worldly  principle  of  honor  for  their  rule^  I  will  not  stop 
to  inquire. 

"  But  it  is  not  si^ffieimt  not  to  exdU  and  emphf  emtk- 
tion  on  plan  and  system,  as  a  stinndus  m  edueetimk-^td 
care  ought  to  be  tdten  to  exehuU  iL  And  great  care  will 
be  necessary,  for  it  will  be  continually  ready  to  sbov 
itself;  and  if  not  checked,  it  will  soon  attain  strength, 
strike  its  roots  deep  in  the  heart,  and  produce  bluer 
firuits,  which,  in  the  eyea  of  a  christian,  will  be  ill-com- 
pensated by  the  extraordinary  vigor  and  energy  it  will 
give  to  scholastic  studies.  When  examples  are  bdd 
out  for  imitation,  (a  very  different  thing,  be  it  remeiQ- 
bered,  from  emulation,)  or  as  warnings,  the  child  m\A 
be  made  sensible  that  its  state  in  the  si^t  of  God  is 
rendered  neither  better  nor  worse  by  the  virtoes  or  die 
faults  of  others,  except  so  far  as  they  may  have  influ- 
enced, or  may  have  failed  to  influence,  its  own  conduct- 
that  it  ought  to  love  its  neighbor  as  itself,  and  to  rejoice 
in  every  advance  made  by  another  in  what  is  good,  and 
to  lament  over  all  his  faults  and  defects,  without  one 
selfish  thought  being  suffered  to  check  the  joy  or  the  coo- 
c^m — that  it  ought  therefore  to  wish  all  iu  eompanioBS 
all  success  in  their  common  studies,  with  the  sune  sin- 
cerity with  which  it  wishes  its  own  success-^sd  to  be 
affected  by  their  faults  and  failures  in  the  same  maoQcr 
it  would  be  by  its  own.  It  sliould  be  made  senable,  in 
proportion  as  it  may  give  way  to  feelings  the  reverse  of 
these,  that  its  ^eye  will  be  evil  because  othen  are 
good* — and  it  will  act  in  opposition  to  the  injuDctkWi 
'  mind  not  every  one  his  own  things,  but  every  one 
also  Che  things  of  others,'  and  to  a  whole  host  of  Scrip- 
tural precepts  and  examples.  These  things  mott  be 
inculcated,  not  by  lectures  in  general  tenn^  bat  by  ap- 
plying such  views  to  all  the  little  inddents  which  call 
for  them  as  they  successively  arise.  The  child  most 
also  be  made  sensible,  how  much  better  it  is  for  himself 
that  his  companions  should  be  eminent  for  Isudabk 
attainments  and  good  qualities ;  far  that,  io  proportKB 
to  their  excellences  in  these  respects,  they  will  be  use- 
ful and  estimable  companions,  and  ought  to  be  objects 
of  his  affection.  All  little  boasts  of  having  done  better 
than  this  or  that  brother  or  sister,  and  every  dispositJoB 
to  disappointment  when  they  succeed  beat,  shookl  be 
most  carefully  checked,  and  the  lesson  of  ^rejoicing 
with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  of  weeping  with  thd> 
that  weep,*  must  be  very  diligently  inculdled." 
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To  these  authorities  of  Babington  and  Gisborne,  I 
believe  might  be  added  that  of  every  writer  of  any 
eminence  on  the  subject  of  education,  from  the  first 
who  denounced  emulation  as  an  unchristian  and  most 
pernicious  principle  of  action,  to  the  most  distinguished 
of  our  own  times.    Yet,  Strang  to  say,  it  continues  to 
be  made  the  master-wheel  of  the  whole  machinery  of 
instruction  in  aknost  all  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 
Very  few  exceptions  can  any  where  be  found.    The 
deleterious  nostrum  is  administered  far  more  extensive- 
ly than  any  quack  medicine  ever  yet  invented — ^nay, 
than  all  of  them  put  together ;  and  common  sense  and 
christian  morality  interpose  their  warning  cries  m  vain. 
Parents,  teachers,  and  scholars  are  all  playing  into  each 
others  hands,  (if  I  may  so  express  myself,)  to  perpetu- 
ate this  fatal  quackery ;  but  the  sin  lies  principally  at 
the  doors  of  the  first    They  influence  and  direct,  me* 
dlately  or  immediately,  the  whole  system  of  education ; 
and  if  they  will  not  commence  the  Herculean  work  of 
reformation,  it  must  remain  an  utterly  hopeless  under- 
taking, since  none  else  have  either  the  authority  or 
the  power  to  make  it    Self-amendment  therefore  in 
ikemy  must  necessarily  precede  amendment  in  others. 
But  how  is  this  to  be  brought  about,  when  the  leaders 
themselves,  or  rather  those  who  should  be  so,  in  this 
Tital  work,  are  just  as  blind  generally  to  their  own 
fieiults,  as  so  many  insane  persons ;  while  the  few  who 
can  see  them,  have  not  enough  moral  courage  even  to 
attempt  their  extirpation.    The  great  popularity  of 
emulation  is  easily  explained :  it  saves  parents  the  diffi- 
culty and  trouble  of  explaining  and  enforcing  the  duty, 
demonstrating   the   advantages,  and    portraying  the 
pleasures  of  literary,  scientific,  and  moral  acquirements ; 
for  teachers  also,  it  is  the  same  labor-saving  process ; 
while  it  imparts  to  the  pupils  themselves  a  stimulus  to 
mental  effort,  similar  to  that  which  alcohol  produces  on 
bodily  exertion— a  stimulus  that  excites  feeling,  while 
it  deadens  judgment,  and  irresistibly  transforms  bene- 
volence into  the  most  unqualified  selfishness.  And  thus 
it  is,  that  instead  of  genuine  christian  morality  and 
true  religion  being  made  the  only  basis  of  all  education,  a 
spurious  principle  of  most  pernicious  tendency,  fetal 
alike  to  both,  is  substituted  for  them.    Such  a  pHndpU 
is  enrnUUionf  however  sophistry  may  disguise,  or  our 
own  bad  passions  recommend  it     The  victory  for 
which  it  constantly  goads  us  to  struggle,  must  be  o6iax»- 
edy  cost  what  it  may  to  the  peace,  the  fame,  or  the  hap- 
piness of  others. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  if  the  moral  and 
religious  instruction  of  children  were  as  much  and  as 
closely  attended  to  as  I  seem  to  require,  no  time  would 
be  lehfbr  any  Uiing  else;  and  consequently,  that  on 
the  principles  here  recommended,  the  mind  would  soon 
be  miserably  contracted  by  bigotry  and  fanaticism. 
Very  far  should  I  be,  even  if  I  had  the  privilege,  from 
restraining  the  powers  of  the  understanding,  or  limiting 
their  exercise  only  to  moral  and  religious  subjects; 
although  these,  if  prosecuted  to  their  full  extent,  em- 
brace quite  enough  for  man's  happiness  in  both  worlds. 
No^  God  forbid ;  let  these  powers  be  carried  to  their 
highest  point  of  attainable  perfection — ^let  them  be  most 
assiduously,  most  unceasingly  cultivated  to  the  latest 
period  of  human  life,  for  such  is  the  divine  will  of  Him 
who  bestowed  them  alL  But  I  would  invariably  have 
it  done  in  perfect  accordance  with  His  will,  and  solely 


for  the  promotion  of-human  happinesft— our  own,  of 
course,  as  well  as  that  of  others.  It  never  should  be  done, 
for  the  wretchedly  selfish,  contemptible  purpose  of  sur- 
passing each  other,  and  obtaining  the  applause  of  beings 
equally  frail,  imperfect,  and  sinful  with  ourselves. — 
Shall  I  be  asked,  if  I  would  exclude  the  love  of  praiso 
from  human  motives  ?  Assuredly  I  would,  if  it  cannot 
be  used  without  being  made  a  paramoui\t  principle. 
For  however  pure  it  may  appear,  at  first,  there  is 
always  so  much  impurity  mixed  with  it,  especially 
when  it  results  in  active  emulation,  that  almost  all  who 
are  nurtured  upon  such  diet,  soon  learn  to  feed  upon  the 
garbage  of  indiscriminate  applause,  when  they  cannot 
procure  the  nicer  dishes  of  this  species  of  mental  ali- 
ment   The  taste  for  it  is  perpetually  becoming  more 
and  more  depraved  by  indulgence — whereas  the  love  of 
God,  and  of  wisdom  and  virtue  as  his  requirements,  can 
never  run  to  excess,  nor  can  ever  operate  in  any  other 
way  than  to  enrich,  improve,  and  exalt  the  soul  for  all 
the  great  purposes,  both  temporal  and  eternal,  to  which 
it  was  originally  destined.  Shall  we  be  told  that  the  first 
motive  is  so  much  easier  to  inculcate  than  the  last,  as  to 
produce  a  necessity  for  resorting  to  it?  I  shall  continue 
to  deny  the  fiict  until  the  experiment  can  fairly  be  made. 
This  has  never  yet  been  done  in  a  sufiicient  number 
either  of  families  or  schools,  to  furnish  the  necessary 
proof,  to  say  nothing  of  the  utter  incompatibility  of  the 
two  kiads  of  motive  as  eontrolling  principles  of  con- 
duct   Let  us  endeavor  to  illustrate  this  by  numbers. 
If  a  hundred  children  under  the  process  of  education, 
are  constantly  urged  on  in  their  oourae  by  the  stimulants 
of  emulation  and  ambition,  for  one  who  is  taught  that 
these  are  not  proper  motives  of  action,  (and  I  believe 
the  proportion  is  still  greater,)  ought  we  to  wonder  that 
ninety-nine  should  be  found  both  emulous  and  ombituMS — 
should  be  found  preferring  the  lesser  to  the  greater  good  7 
Ought  we  to  feel  any  surprise  if  human  praise,  present, 
palpable,  and  certain — held  up  too  as  the  most  desira- 
ble thing  in  this  world,  should  be  much  more  highly 
esteemed,  than  the  remote,  and  with  very  many,  the 
doubtful  prospect  of  gaining  something,  they  know  not 
what,  in  a  world  to  come — by  acting  as  if  human 
praise,  however  delightful,  should  not  be  the  mainspring 
of  our  conduct  in  the  present  life  7    Yet  where  shall 
we  turn  our  eyes  or  ears,  and  not  find  it  so  7    Where 
shall  we  search  without  finding  this  cancer  shooting  its 
fatal  roots  into  the  very  centre  even  of  the  youngest 
hearts?  The  process  begins  with  the  nursery  slang  of— 
"  dear,  sweet,  precious  little  darling ! — ar'n't  you  the 
most  beautifiillest,  the  best,  the  smartest  little  child  in 
the  whole  world  ?  and  sha^n't  you  be  far  before  them 
all  ?"   This  inordinate,  immeasurable  excitation  is  con- 
tinued in  all  possible  forms  and  modifications,  until  the 
well  grown  son  or  daughter  is  transferred  to  some  dis- 
tant school  with  the  valedictory  dose  of—*'  Farewell, 
my  dearest  child — be  sure  never  to  let  any  of  your 
schoolmates  get  before  you  in  your  studies ;  you  must 
outdo  them  all,  or  you  will  disgrace  yourself  and  fiemii- 
ly."  With  such  food,  thus  seasoned  by  nurses,  parents^ 
teachers,  companions  and  all,  from  the  first  dawnings 
of  intellect  to  its  maturity,  when  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try issue  forth  from  their  schools,  academies,  and  col- 
leges, '*  with  all  their  blushing  honors  thick  upon  them," 
where  will  the  young  bmin  be  found  that  will  not  bo 
turned  with  pride,  vnuityi  and  ambition?   Where  will 
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be  the  young  My  whose  heart  will  not  ticken  at  the 
thought  of  a  riral  in  beauty  or  accomplishmenta? — 
where  the  young  f^ntleroan  who  would  not  be  ready, 
should  he  deem  it  necessary,  to  assert  his  imaginary 
supremacy  with  sword  and  pistol,  against  all  who 
might  appear  likely  to  cross  his  path,  or  mount  the  lad- 
der  of  worldly  honors  and  distinctions  faster  than  he 
could?  The  driest  tinder  will  not  sooner  blaze  from 
contact  with  a  lighted  match,  than  will  the  passions  of 
all  young  men,  thus  educated,  take  fire,  and  consume 
both  others  and  themselves,  if  their  selfish  views  of  any 
kind  are  likely  to  be  disappointed  by  conflicting  claims 
to  selfish  gratifications.  Can  any  persons,  in  their 
senses,  believe  it  will  be  enough  to  save  their  sons  and 
daughters  from  pride,  vanity,  and  ambition,  occasion- 
ally to  tell  them,  "  take  care,  my  good  children,  you 
roust  not  be  either  proud,  vain,  or  ambitious,"  although 
they  themselves  are  continually  sowing  the  seed  of 
these  vices,  and  using  all  suitable  means  to  make  them 
vegetate  and  ripen.  Would  it  not  be  stark  madness  in 
parents  to  expect  that  their  sons  should  obey  their 
injunctions  to  sobriety,  if  they  placed  them  under  con- 
tinual temptations  to  get  drunk ;  or,  that  their  daugh- 
ters could  long  remain  innocent,  if  exposed  constantly 
to  all  tlie  allurements  of  vice  in  its  most  seductive 
forms?  -Yet  equally  mad  are  all  parents  who  first  sub- 
ject their  children  to  all  the  corrupting  influences  of 
merely  wordly  morals,  and  then  expect  from  them  such 
uniform  examples  of  virtuous  conduct  as  can  flow  from 
no  other  imaginable  source  but  the  morality  snd  reli- 
gion of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Jesus  himself.  For  the 
immoral  propensities  and  vices  of  children,  there  is  no 
other  radical  cure  under  heaven  than  Christianity ;  but 
alas!  in  many,  even  of  the  most  popular  schools  in  the 
United  Slates,  both  christian  morals  and  the  christian 
religion,  if  not  actually  a  species  of  contraband,  are  yet 
untaught  as  an  essential  pari  of  the  regular  scholastic 
course. 

Human  happiness  being  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
to  be  the  only  legitimate  object  of  all  education — hap- 
piness both  here  and  hereafter — it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  passing  strange,  tliat  we  should  act  in  regard  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  where  mere  abundant  fructifica- 
tion is  the  only  object,  on  much  more  rational  princi- 
ples than  we  do  in  relation  to  that  to  which  we  ourselves 
belong.  For  example,  from  the  fops  of  such  plants  as 
man  has  subjected  to  his  culture,  we  never  expect  even 
letmts,  still  lessyhiil,  until  we  have  first  taken  good  care 
to  give  their  roots  all  the  appliances  which  we  believe 
necessary  and  proper.  But  a  course  nearly  opposite  is 
generally  pursued  with  the  human  subject.  We  go  to 
work  most  Uboriously  upon  the  head,  before  we  so  much 
as  think  of  the  heart,  which  may  well  be  called  the  root 
of  all  our  actions.  Teachers  themselves  too  frequently 
take  it  for  granted,  that  every  thing  which  ought  to  be 
done  in  this  behalf  has  already  been  done  at  home,  and 
is  therefore  no  part  of  tkehr  business.  But  the  deplora- 
ble fact  is,  that  in  very  many  cases,  nothing,  or  worse 
than  nothing,  has  there  been  done.  In  every  such 
instance,  the  all-essential  duty,  however  oflen  neglect- 
ed, of  teachers,  is  to  exert  every  faculty  they  possess 
for  remedying  so  deadly  an  evil,  since  no  great  and 
permanent  good  can  ever  be  imparted  to  the  pupil 
without  it.  But  it  this  done  generally,  or  even  in  many 
instances  ?  To  prove  that  if  hat  not  been  done,  an  appeal 


has  been  made  to  the  experience  of  all  who  hate  well 
examined  this  subject,  and  I  challenge  a  deniaL    It  bas 
been  afllrmedthat  our  schools  in  general,  from  the  low- 
est to  the  highest,  do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  the  incol- 
cation  of  moral  and  religious  principles — do  not  make 
them,  as  it  were,  the  foundation,  cement,  and  fintsfaing 
of  all  the  various  materials  which  contribute  to  form  the 
superstructure  called  Education.    The  cha^  is  ceitaiD- 
ly  a  very  serious  one ;  but  fortunately,  if  it  be  oojast, 
the  difficulty  of  disproving  it  will  doI  be  very  great 
It  may  be  done,  first,  by  the  various  public  notices  of 
what  the  conductors  of  our  schools  genendly  promiae 
to  do  for  those  confided  to  their  care ;  and  seoond,  by 
an  exposition,  fully  and  faithfully  made,  how  far  and 
in  what  manner  these  promises  are  fulfilled.    Shall  we 
find,  in  a  majority  of  these  notices,  any  thing  more 
than  a  brief,  general  declaration,  **  to  attend  strictly  to 
the  manners  and  morals  of  the  pupils  ?"  If  we  can, 
then  are  they  acquitted  so  far  as  jmbiie  fiedga  can  ga 
Have  we  yet  been  informed,  that  in  a  majority  of  these 
schools  a  regular  and  constant  course  of  moral  instnie* 
tion  is  given,  and  that  religious  principle,  not  only  in 
the  abstract,  but  in  practice,  is  earnestly  and  moat  assi- 
duously inculcated  by  every  means  in  the  power  of  the 
teachers?  Then  ought  they  to  be  acquitted  also,  on  the 
score  of  perfiormanee.    But  let  the  appeal  be  made  to 
these  two  tests  when  it  may,  and  the  melancholy  truib 
of  my  assertion  will  flash  conviction  on  the  most  incre- 
dulous minds.    We  shall  find  very  many  schools  where 
languages,  sciences,  arts  and  accomplishmenls  are  weQ 
taught;  while  few,  very  few  will  be  discovered,  in 
which  thai  ahne  which  makes  all  tliese  things  of  any 
permanent  value,  is  taught  at  tdl,  or  taught  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enable  young  people  correctly  todiacnmi- 
nate  between  the  various  species  of  knowledge,  and  to 
assign  to  each  its  just  measure  of  real,  intrinsic  wonL 
For  proof  of  this  assertion,  I  would  ask  what  body  of 
trustees  or  visitors  (call  them  what  you  please,)  of  our 
scliools,  do  we  ever  hear  of,  making  inquiries  into  any 
thing  more  than  the  literary  qualifications  and  decent 
characters  of  those  who  either  have,  or  ofkr  to  take 
chaige  of  them  7    Would  this  be  the  case?— oonld  it 
possibly  happen,  if  religious  and  moral  instruction  held 
the  rank  which  it  ought  to  do,  in  their  estimates  of  the 
comparative  value  of  the  matters  to  be  taught?  If  the 
christian  code  of  morals,  the  christian  system  of  faith, 
have  any  advantage  whatever  over  the  faith  and  pcao- 
tice  of  those  who  think  that  they  can  do  very  well  iri(4- 
out  Christianity,  or  at  least  wiUi  a  mere  nominal  belief  in 
it,  ought  tueh  in^uiriet  ever  to  be  negUeted  ?— nay,  should 
it  not  be  considered  an  imperative  duty  always  to  make 
them?    How  many  of  our  schools  of  any  kind  do  we 
hear  of,  wherein  even  the  formality  of  daily  prayers, 
and  regular  attendcmce  at  places  of  public  worship,  are 
either  insisted  upon  or  recommended  ?  Is  this  done  in  a 
majority  of  them  1   If  not,  how  can  the  neglect  be  ex- 
plained, but  on  the  ground  of  disbelief  in  the  duty  and 
utility  of  these  practices  ?  And  yet  we  are  said  to  lire 
in  a  christian  eommimsfy  /  and  much  offence,  I  presume, 
would  be  taken,  were  any  person  to  address  the  public 
as  if  the  contrary  were  the  fiict    But  as  trees  roust  be 
judged  by  their yhitl — ^not  by  their  names,  so  must  com- 
munities as  well  as  individuals  be  characterized,  rather 
by  their  practices  than  tlieir  professional 
There  is  still  another  and  far  sUocigcr  proof  of  our 
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aaertioii,  that  moral  and  Foligioiis  iDstruction  is  much 
and  very  generally  neglected  in  our  schools.  Let  any 
one  who  chooees  to  make  the  experiment,  take,  indis- 
criminately, any  number  of  young  persons,  of  both 
•exes,  who  have  just  left  school,  and  ask  them — **  are 
you  members  of  any  particular  christian  church  ?  If 
you  are  not,  have  you  formed  any  distinct,  settled  reli- 
gious opinions  in  consequence  of  the  course  of  religious 
instruction  received  from  your  teachers  7  Has  any  regu- 
lar, earnest,  unremitting  effort  been  made  to  instil  into 
your  minds  the  general  principles  of  Christianity?" 
I  Terily  believe  that  the  multitude  answering  in  the 
negative  would  shock  any  one  who  had  the  least  parti- 
cle of  true  religion  in  him.  To  this  opinion  I  have 
been  led,  not  by  vague  conjecture,  but  by  much  inquiry 
and  observation. 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged,  that  even  theological 
schools— schools  exclusively  devoted  to  moral  and  reli- 
gious instruction,  sometimes  turn  out  infidels,  hypo- 
crites, and  profligates  upon  society.  I  admit  the  fact, 
but  deny  that  any  inference  can  fiurly  be  drawn  from 
it  which  could,  in  the  slightest  degree,  invalidate  the 
assertion  that  moral  and  religious  instruction  should 
ever  be  made  the  basis  of  all  education.  But  one  me- 
thod indeed,  occurs  to  me,  by  which  this  vital  truth  (as 
1  firmly  believe  it  to  be)  could  be  rendered  even  doubt- 
ful It  would  be  &ir]y  to  compare,  if  pmcticable,  the 
numbers  of  worthless  young  persons  from  all  our  schools 
of  every  kind.  Then,  if  the  proportion  from  theologi- 
cal institutions  was  greater  than  from  any  other,  or 
even  should  it  prove  as  great,  the  peculiar  kind  of 
instruction  there  given  might  well  be  deemed  worthless. 
But  if  this  proportion  reaUy  be  smaller,  almost  beyond 
calculation  smaller,  as  I  verily  believe  it  will  be  found, 
it  must  be  as  clear  as  a  cloudless  sun  that  the  religious 
and  moral  principles  taught  in  theological  schools,  are 
infinitely  more  available  in  making  good  and  virtuous 
men,  than  all  the  other  principles  put  together  which 
are  taught  in  other  schools,  and  are  consequently  great- 
ly superior  to  them,  even  for  this  woddP»  use.  Shall  I 
be  asked  by  the  scoffers  at  religion,  if  I  would  educate 
all  oar  boys  for  parsons  ?  I  will  reply  by  another  ques- 
tion— ^will  not  the  scoffers  themselves  be  willing  to  edu- 
cate their  children  for  heaven,  if  there  be  such  a  place  ? 
If  there  be  nol,  what  could  they  possibly  lose,  even  in 
the  present  life,  by  having  them  taught  to  believe  that 
truth,  justice,  mercy,  and  charity  in  its  broadest  sense, 
with  all  other  good  qualities  that  exalt  man  to  his  high- 
est state  of  moral  aiid  intellectual  excellence,  have  no 
other  sure  fioundation,  no  other  permanent  sanction,  but 
Christianity  7  As  a  mere  matter  of  worldly  calculation, 
and  upon  the  supposition  that  there  is  error,  or  at  least 
the  risk  of  ii  on  both  sides,  any  rational  man  would 
think  that  the  point  should  be  settled  forever,  even 
by  ao  simple  an  argument  as  the  one  used  by  Crambo 
with  his  master  Martinus  Scriblerus,  when  invited 
Co  join  a  society  of  free-thinkers.  Cramb^*s  advice 
was;,  '^by  no  means  to  enter  into  their  society  un- 
less they  would  give  him  sufficient  security  to  bear 
him  harmless  from  any  thing  that  might  happen  after 
this  life."  This  is  a  kind  of  calculation  which  must 
always  have  some  weight  even  with  the  most  reckless, 
hardened  sinner.  As  here  presented  in  the  identical 
words  of  Dean  Swift,  it  may  possibly  have  the  appear^ 
ance  to  some,  of  unbecoming  levity  on  so  momentous  a 


subject.  But  I  trust  not,  as  nothing  is  more  remote  from 
my  own  intentions.  No  matter  which  can  possibly 
engage  our  attention,  can  bear  the  smallest  comparison 
with  this  in  importance ;  and  in  this  respect,  the  refor- 
mation of  our  schools  throughout  the  country,  b  a  sub- 
ject of  the  deepest — the  most  vita]  interest.  In  many, 
very  many  of  them,  no  religious  instruction  whatever 
is  given ;  nor  indeed,  is  there  any  regular,  systematic 
course  of  moral  study  pursued  iis*the  most  essential  of 
the  whole  course ;  but  (as  I  have  before  remarked)  Ian* 
guages  and  sciences — sciences  and  languages,  alternated 
in  all  imaginable  modes  and  forms,  constitute  nearly 
the  whole  process  of  education  for  our  sons ;  while  our 
daughters,  to  compensate  for  their  not  being  allowed  to 
go  quite  so  deep  into  such  matters,  have  their  feet  and 
fingers  taught  to  execute  many  truly  marvellous  tricks — 
and  moreover,  are  instructed  in  the  grand  art  of  getting 
husbands  by  '*  dress  and  address,"  as  the  quintessence 
of  female  education. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  all  my  remarks  on  this, 
as  on  former  occasions,  will  prove,  I  hope,  that  many 
great  and  radical  obstacles  exist  to  the  adoption  and 
practice  of  a  correct  system  of  education,  which  are  far 
firom  being  necessary  evils,  although  the  various  mis- 
chief done  by  them  may  be  considered  as  working 
most  fatally  on  the  very  vitals  of  society.  Many  of 
these  obstacles  have  been,  most  justly,  as  I  believe, 
ascribed  toparents^-rmany  to  teachers,  numetous  others 
to  scholars,  and  not  a  few  to  the  public  in  general. 
Whether  these  last  will  find  any  parents  willing  to 
acknowledge  them,,  is  more  than  I  can  telL  But  be- 
lieving that  their  existence  cannot  be  denied — for  they 
are  seen  and  deeply  felt  every  where — the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  such  facts  remain  in  their  full  force. 

These  are,  that  the  teaching  of  the  heart  must  always 
precede  that  of  the  head;  that  right  nutOMs  must  be 
inspired  before  good  eonduei  can  be  expected,  and  that 
the  Logadian  plan  of  building  houses  from  the  tops 
downwards,  must  not  be  so  closely  imitated  in  rearing 
our  edifices  of  education,  if  we  wish  them  to  answer 
any  other  than  a  Tery  temporary  and  comparatively 
contemptible  purpose.  In  other  words,  we  must  take 
care  always  to  commence  with  thefoundaOonSf  and  have 
them  exactly  as  they  should  be,  or  the  superstructures 
can  never  be  either  useful  or  durable  to  the  extent  they 
might  be  made.  These  foundations  are — not  the  aiphth 
betf  nor  the  arithmetied  charaeterSf  nor  grammars,  nor 
dietUmaries,  nor  foreign  languages,  nor  sciences — but  the 
love  <if  God  and  man  to  be  displayed  in  overt  acts  rather 
than  by  empty  professions^  and  to  govern,  m  fact,  the  whole 
Ufe,  To  make  our  entire  work  indestructible  hereafter, 
as  well  as  estimable  in  the  highest  degree  here,  the 
main  pillarR,  as  well  as  the  comer  stones  and  whole 
groundwork  must  be — aye,  must  neeessarilyj  absobttdy, 
unconditionally  be,  such  as  will  pass  inspection  in  the 
next  life,  as  well  as  in  the  present  This  brings  us  back 
to  what  has  heretofore  been  so  much  and  so  earnestly 
insisted  upon — the  unqualified,  the  sacred  obligation  of 
all  who  have  any  thing  to  do,  from  first  to  last,  with 
educating  the  youth  of  our  country,  to  make,  as  far  as 
practicable,  not  only  their  motives,  but  the  tdtimate  ends 
of  their  whole  course  of  study,  such  as  may  bear  ex- 
amination at  the  last  great  and  awful  day  of  our  final 
account  before  the  Almighty  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth. 
This  most  momentous  truth  of  a  final  judgment  in 
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another  state  of  existence,  for  all "  our  deeds  done  in 
the  body,**  instead  of  being  the  first  thing  taught  to 
our  children  as  soon  as  their  minds  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiying  truth  at  all,  is  generally  left  to  find  its  way  into 
them  as  it  may — ^to  be  forced  upon  them  in  after  life, 
as  it  rarely  fails  to  be,  by  the  terrors,  Uie  remorse  of  a 
guilty  conscience,  reproaching  them  for  the  commission 
of  deeds  against  which  early  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction might  efiectually  have  guarded  them.  Yes, 
my  friends,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  God*s  word,  such 
instruction  10OI1U  guard — loou^d  $me  them  from  these 
terrors  and  this  remorse.  What  awful  responsibility 
then  attaches  to  all  thoee  who  neglect  to  gtre  it!  What 
an  appalling  consideration  should  it  be,  that  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  our  youth  are  taught — so  far  as 
parental  example  eon  ieaehf  to  smother  all  thoughts  of 
a  final  judgment  in  feasting ;  to  drown  them  in  intoxi- 
cation ;  to  forget  them  in  the  long  and  deadly  sleep  of 
a  bestial  debauch ;  or  to  banish  them  from  the  heart 
by  the  various  pursuits  of  vanity,  pride,  avarice  and 
ambition !  Yet  most  of  these  very  parents  themselves 
well  know,  that  all  such  sensualities  and  indulgences 
together  are  utterly  unavailing  always,  to  ward  off  the 
dark,  solemn  hour  of  serious  reflection  and  agonizing 
remorse,  which  will  come,  soon  or  late,  to  all  offenders 
against  the  laws  of  God.  Then  rushes  on  the  startling 
remembrance  of  all  their  misspent  hours — their  vicious 
pursuits — their  criminal  deeds,  to  haunt  their  guilty 
imaginations  with  ceaseless  terrors,  and  to  leave  them 
no  rest  but  in  the  temporary  oblivion  procured  by  a 
repetition  of  some  long  practised  debauchery  or  other. 
Such  must  inevitably  be  the  fate,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  of  all  who  act  as  if  no  future  accountability 
attached  to  them  for  present  conduct ;  unless  indeed, 
Iheir  profligacy  has  been  so  great,  so  incessant,  as  to 
have  silenced  entirely  "the  still,  small  voice  of  con- 
science ;**  and  then,  the  sooner  death  sweeps  them  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  the  better— certainly  for  society, 
and  none  the  worse  probably  for  themselves.  But  what, 
my  dear  friends,  does  all  this  prove  7  Is  it  not  demon- 
stration strong  as  proof  from  holy  writ,  that  religious 
and  moral  principle  should  invariably  be  made  the  basis 
of  all  education^  and  that  nothing  which  is  called  educa- 
tion should  be  suffered  to  be  carried  on,  unless  in  dose 
connection  with,  and  subordination  to  this  all-absorbing 
truth  of  final  and  eternal  punishment  for  sin— of  final 
and  eternal  happiness  for  a  life  of  holiness  and  virtue 
in  the  present  world  7 

If  this  reasoning  be  just,  why  is  it  that  a  course  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction  is  either  entirely  omitted, 
or  so  little  regarded  in  nearly  all  our  schools,  except 
such  Aa  are  theological  7  Could  it  possibly  be  the  case, 
if  religious  and  moral  principles  were  deemed  just  as 
essential  among  all  orders  of  men,  as  in  the  clerical 
order  7  Yet  if  these  principles  be  equally  necessary  to 
all,  why  is  a  matter  so  highly  important — so  indispen- 
sable to  the  well  being  and  happiness  of  society — ^left 
in  a  great  measure,  to  chance  7  Why  are  young  persons 
at  school,  suffered  to  infer  from  the  silence  of  their 
instructers,  that  no  particular  attention  to  this  subject 
need  be  given,  unless  by  those  who  design  to  become 
professional  teachers  of  religion  7  Is  it  denied,  even  by 
infidels,  that  the  principles  and  motives  of  conduct,  so 
far  as  they  can  possibly  be  imparted  by  hunuin  means, 
are  matters  of  infinitely  more  importance  among  the 


things  to  be  taught,  than  any  othen  which  can  be 
imagined  under  the  name  of  knowledge?  80  far  then, 
both  believers  and  unbelievers  agree.   Bothcoocarin 
the  necessity  of  first  instructing  every  child  io  that 
system  of  ethics  which  is  to  serve  them  through  life  as 
a  rule  of  action ;  because  all  other  information  withoet 
(his  must  be  stock  that  they  know  not  how  to  apply. 
Yet,  neither  infidels  nor  christians  generally,  if  stall, 
give  this  vital  instruction  in  any  such  manner,  as  to 
prove  to  their  children,  that  Uiey  estimate  it  very  hi 
above  all  other,  in  the  scale  of  real  value.    The  wo» 
sity  of  imparting  it  being  equally  admitted  by  the  ad- 
herents of  the  woridy  system  of  morals,  and  by  the 
believers  in  that  system  left  to  us  by  our  blessed  Sarioor 
himself,  as  the  only  sure  guide  to  happiness,  either  here 
or  hereafter,  neither  party  can  find  any  justificatioQ  for 
their  most  shameful  neglect.    By  this,  they  leave  those 
whom  it  is  then:  sacred  duty  to  guide,  without  either 
chart  or  compass  to  steer  their  course  through  all  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  life.    Some  religious  parents 
and  teachers  there  are,  who  express  such  a  mortal  dread 
of  what  they  please  to  call  teetarioHitm,  that  they  vtO 
not  venture  to  teach  even  the  great  fundamental  truths 
of  religion,  in  which  ail  christians,  at  least,  entirely 
agree ;  and  thus,  religious  instruction  of  every  kind  is 
excluded  firom  the  course  of  these  marvellously  scxvpo* 
lous  pemon^    Others  again,  who,  without  beKeving 
one  word  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  yet  willing,  as  a 
matter  of  prudence,  to  treat  both  them  and  their  doc- 
trines with  external  respect — say,  that  tknf  teadi  ush 
thing  which  is  eonlrsry  to  christian  morality  and  religioD. 
Although  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  sakoct  in  sudi 
a  cause  is  little,  if  any  better  than  open  hostility,  I  wiO 
meet  the  assertion  in  a  more  direct  way,  by  denying  its 
truth.    Tba  &ct  is,  that  in  every  school  in  the  United 
States,  wherein  moral  and  religious  instruction  is  ne- 
glected, many  things  are  taught  which  ere  tmtm^  to 
the  principles  of  Christianity.    To  prove  this,  look  at 
the  direction  given  to  the  conduct  of  the  pupib— the 
motives  by  which  they  are  actuated,  and  the  objects  at 
which  they  are  taught  to  aim.  Are  net  these  sU  vMrUtjl 
Are  not  many  of  them  abaduiely  firbid  by  the  plained 
precepts  of  Christianity?  And  what  more  need  be  asked 
to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  my  accusation  ?  NumeitMis 
exemfkllfications  have  already  been  given  of  the  false 
morality,  and  consequently  false  religion  imbibed,  if 
not  actually  taught,  both  under  the  parental  roof,  and 
in  our  schools.    In  fact,  the  instances  an  so  sbandant, 
that  I  have  scarcely  ever  attempted  to  trace  the  immoral 
and  irreligious  opinions  of  any  persons  whaterer  to 
their  primitive  source,  without  discovering  that  these 
opinions  were  derived  chiefly  from  the  precepts  and 
examples  of  their  early  instructers.    Motives  being  the 
source  of  all  actions,  and  principles  their  regulatory 
both  nuut  hi  fnade  what  they  oitgM  f  e  k»  or  the  actioos 
themselves  can  never  be  morally  good :  yet  roost  teach- 
ers appear  to  think  that  the  principles  and  moUTescf 
their  pupihs  are  matters  with  which  they  have  little  or 
no  concern.    If  their  heads  be  filled  with  what  is  railed 
scholastic  learning— if  they  can  be  made  punctually  to 
obey  scholastic  rules,  the  instructers  generally  deem 
their  part  of  the  business  of  teaching  acoomplh^  snd 
the  hearts  of  their  scholars  are  left  to  form  themselm 
But  what,  in  reality,  can  avail  all  the  scholastic  learning 
in  the  world,  unless  the  possessois  are  first 
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wiih  the  0DI7  trud  a«d  proper  motiTe  for  acquiring  it, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  taught  its  only  justifiable 
use  ?  This  rooti?e  is  social^  philanthropic,  heavenly ; 
it  is  the  love  of  God  an^  his  creatures.  It  impels  to 
unceasing  beneficence  on  earth,  and  leads  us  to  look  to 
heaven  for  our  final  reward.  But  the  motives  encour* 
a^ed  at  least,  if  not  openly  taught  in  a  great  majority 
of  schools,  as  well  as  by  most  parents,  are  essehtinlly 
selfish  and  exclusive:  for  their  objects  are  personal 
fame  and  personal  aggrandizement,  to  be  gained  at 
any  expense  whatever,  of  mortification  and  suffering  to 
others,  which  successful  rivalry  can  inflict,  or  eager, 
insatiate  competiiion  can  procure.  Such  motives  and 
such  morality  interpose  po  effectual  bar  to  the  indul- 
gence of  any  strong  passion  which  happens  to  seize 
upon  the  individual  governed  by  them,  provided  only 
such  indulgence  be  openly  tolerated  by  fashion,  or 
silently  permitted.  For  example,  they  never  prevent 
our  sons  from  drunkenness,  gambling,  or  blowing  out 
each  other's  brains  for  the  most  trivial  causes  imagina- 
ble, while  they  almost  encourage,  by  fiilling  to  mark 
with  utter  reprobation,  a  species  of  profligacy  too  re- 
volting to  be  mentioned.  In  regard  to  our  daughters, 
the  prevalent  system  of  instruction  cherishes  a  passion 
for  dress-— for  pubUc  amusements  of  all  kinds  in  which 
females  are  permitted  to  join — for  company  keeping — 
lor  general  admiration — ^which  unfits  them  for  domestic 
life,  and  leaves  their  hearts  a  prey  to  all  the  tormenting 
distractioDS  of  envy,  jealousy,  and  disappointed  pride 
and  vanity.  Against  these  vices  so  destructive  to  the 
happiness  of  both  sexes,  I  know  of  no  regular  course 
whatever  of  religious  and  moral  instruction  in  our 
schools  generally,  especially  of  the  preparatory  kind. 
Recitations  in  languages,  and  elementary  books  of 
•dence,  with  a  little  writing  and  cyphering,  comprise 
the  sum  total  of  the  matters  taught ;  and  whether  the 
chiklren  are  Mohammedans,  heathens,  infidels  or  chris- 
tians^ is  an  afiair  which  seems  to  be  thought  not  pro- 
perly cognizable  by  teachers  at  alL  Here  let  me  once 
more  repeat,  that  I  never  would  make,  even  had  I  the 
power,  any  alteraubn  whatever  in  our  systems  of  in- 
struction, which  would  tend,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to 
prevent  the  youth  of  our  country  from  reaching  the 
highest  attainable  excellence  in  all  the  justifiable  pur- 
suits of  life.  But  I  would  have  it  thoroughly  and  deeply 
impressed  on  their  hearts,  under  all  circumstances — at 
every  period  of  their  pupilage,  and  at  all  times,  thai 
inl§  mtni  conduet  ruuUmgfrom  genuine  religioiu  prtn- 
eipi€9^  is  ^*  the  one  thing  nettfut^^^  firtt  and  far  above  tdl, 
it$h  fiiT  Hme  and  elemtly.  Nothing  should  ever  be 
taught  in  any  school,  high  or  low,  great  or  small,  but 
in  complete  subordination  to  this  most  momentous,  most 
Tital  truth :  nor  should  any  teacher  whatever  be  suffered 
to  neglect  making  thia  the  chief  object  of  pursuit  for 
every  scholar  under  his  or  her  care. 

This  plan  alone,  with  God's  blessing  to  aid  it,  can 
ever  achieve  the  so  much  needed  scholastic  reforms  and 
amendments  in  the  modes  and  general  scope  of  parental 
instruction.  This  alone  can  ever  materially  diminish 
that  enormous  mass  of  vice  and  crime,  with  all  their 
soul-sickening  consequences,  which  renders  this  world 
a  scene  of  such  constant,  indescribable  wretchedness  in 
so  many  of  iti  aspects.  And  who  are  they^  my  friends, 
that  make  it  so?  Who  are  the  poor,  forlorn,  outcast 
wretches,  that  have  brought  disgrace  upon  their  sex, 


shame  on  their  families,  and  endless  woe  upon  them« 
selves?  Are  they  not,  in  almost  every  case,  the  mise- 
rable victims  of  infidel  opinions  imbibed  in  early  youth, 
under  parents  and  teachers  who  have  incurred  the  deep 
and  deadly  guilt  of  neglecting  to  take  care  of  their 
precious  souls,  until  the  criiical  hours  for  correcting 
their  evil  propensities  had  forever  passed  awny?  Who 
compose  that  motley,  most  pitiable  group  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  almost  all  ages,  with  which  our  jails  and  peni- 
tentiaries are  filled  ?  Who  are  the  shedders  of  tlicir 
brother's  blood  ?  Who  the  robbers  and  murderers  for 
gold,  for  revenge,  for  lust?  Who  the  hellish  destroyers 
of  female  honor,  purity  and  peace — the  perpetrators  of 
crimes  that  carry  ruin,  misery  and  death  into  the  peace- 
ful abodes  of  domestic  life,  tearing  asunder  the  nearest 
and  dearest  ties  of  our  existence,  and  outraging  alike 
all  laws,  both'  human  and  divine?  Are  they  persons 
who  have  been  morally  and  religiously  educated  from 
infancy,  or  such  as  have  been  most  shamefully,  most 
guiltily  neglected  in  these  all  important  respects— such 
as  have  hardly  so  much  as  heard  of  any  other  bond^^ 
any  other  fetters  to  restrain  their  criminal  passions— 
to  prevent  their  atrocious  deeds,  than  the  gossamer 
filaments  of  a  mere  worldy  morality?  Alas!  my  friends, 
the  bare  contemplation  of  such  heart-rending  results, 
from  the  neglect  or  perversion  of  education,  is  enough 
to  make  every  mother  of  an  infant  yet  guiltless  of  actual 
sin,  press  the  little, innocent  still  closer  to  her  bosom 
than  she  would  do  from  the  ordinary  impulse  of  mater- 
nal love,  in  shuddering  apprehension  of  what  may  be 
its  future  fate.  It  is  enough  to  make  every  father  trem- 
ble in  considering  the  future  destiny  of  his  child,  lest 
some  neglect  of  duty,  some  false  instruction,  some  vicious 
example  on  his  part,  should  bring  this  child  of  his  heart 
to  misery  and  destruction.  Will  yoa  then,  my  dear 
hearers,  do  nothing  to  prevent  such  consummation, 
either  as  regards  your  own  offspring  or  that  of  others  ? 
Can  you,  who  have  so  much  power — so  deep  an  interest 
too  in  this  momentous  matter— <»n  you  deliberately  and 
seriously  contemplate  these  crying  evils,  this  enormous 
a^regate  of  human  guilt  and  woe,  without  ascribing 
it  principally  to  our  defective  systems  of  education,  and 
without  some  secret  dread  lest  2^  ywraelvta  individuaUff 
may  have,  in  some  way  or  other,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, contributed  to  augment  it?  Will  you  not  add 
to  your  power  of  establishing,  patronizing  and  regulat- 
ing schools,  the  still  more  effectual  influence  of  your 
example  in  the  early  instruction  of  your  children,  to 
make  education  what  it  should  be,  in  all  its  branches  ? 
Can  there  be  any  thing  that  concerns  us  in  the  present 
life — is  there  any  thing  in  the  whole  compass  of  thought, 
which  should  excite  half  such  deep,  heart-felt,  all  ab- 
sorbing anxiety,  as  to  remove  this  deadly  curse  of  igno- 
rance and  vice  from  our  land  and  nation?  That  it  if 
removable — at  least  in  a  degree  beyond  all  calculation, 
greater  than  wo  can  judge  from  beholding  its  present 
widely  spread  mischief,  none  can  doubt  who  believe  in 
the  scripture  assurance,  that  if  we  train  up  our  children 
in  the  way  they  shall  go,  they  will  not  depart  from  it; 
or  who  confide  in  the  extent  to  which,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  all  human  beings  may  be  improved,  both  in 
knowledge  and  virtue,  by  means  of  education.  Not 
only  our  own  happiness,  but  that  of  our  children  and 
cHil^ren's  children,  to  the  latest  generation,  are  at  stake ; 
and  it  depends  upon  you,  my  friends,  you,  who,  in  full 
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proportion  to  your  numbers,  can  direct  and  control  the 
education  of  the  present  race,  whether  this  happiness 
shall  be  increased  or  destroyed  to  a  degree  which  it  has 
never  yet  reached.  Upon  your  precepu  and  examples, 
while  your  children  are  under  your  own  cars,  and  upon 
ywnr  choice  of  preceptors,  when  you  confide  them  to  the 
care  of  others,  it  depends— whether  these  children  shall 
prove  curses  or  blessings  to  themselves,  to  their  parents, 
and  to  their  country.  Let  all  our  rtaaurce*  tfun,  both 
mental  and  physical — all  our  available  means,  both  of 
talent  and  wealth,  be  applied  to  the  requisite  extent, 
for  the  attainment  of  so  glorious  a  purpose.  The  indi- 
viduals who  achieve  it — if  it  ever  is  to  be  achieved,  will 
merit  the  highest  honors — the  richest  rewards  thai  this 
world  can  bestow,  and  will  enjoy  all  the  happiness 
promised  in  the  next,  to  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the 
human  race. 

And  now,  my  friends,  in  bidding  you  farewell,  permit 
me  freely,  but  respectfully,  to  address  my  few  conclud- 
ing remarks  still  more  personally  to  yourselves.  Ye 
parentif  who  are  conscious  of  faults  that  obstruct  the 
education  of  your  own  offspring  and  are  anxious  to 
mend  them — ye  who  still  have  children  to  be  instructed, 
and  cherish  that  deep  solicitude  for  their  continual  im- 
provement in  knowledge  and  virtue,  which  it  is  your 
most  sacred  duty  to  cherish — ye  lescAers,  who  justly 
estimate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  momentous  trusts 
confided  to  your  honor,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of 
neglecting  to  fulfil  them — ye  young  men  mui  wuddetUf 
who  are  still  under  pupilage — behold,  I  beseech  you, 
the  moral  mirror  which  I  have  held  up  to  your  view. 
Search  it  again  and  again,  and  if  you  discern  therein 
any  similitude  to  your  own  defects,  let  it  not  be  seen  in 
vain.  Oh !  suffer  it  not  to  pass  away  *'  like  the  morn- 
ing cloud  or  the  early  dew,"  but  set  instantly,  eame«</y, 
perfeoertng/y,  about  the  vital  work  of  extirpation,  as 
your  only  hope  for  happiness  either  here  or  hereafter. 
Learn  to  consider — nay,  never  for  «  moment  lo  forget, 
that  nothing  called  education  can  have  a  shadow  of 
pretence  to  be  pronounced  complete,  but  that  which 
has  for  its  basis  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  well  as  its 
divine  morality — that  to  act  on  every  occasion  as  lAti 
directs,  is  true  wisdom — and  that  to  gain  the  power  of 
doing  so,  you  must  cherish  in  your  hearts,  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  life,  the  same  heavenly  dispositions 
and  sentiments  which  the  pious  Co w per  ha9  so  feelingly 
expressed  in  the  following  admirable  lines. 

Tkou  art  the  aourc«  and  cenU'e  of  all  miods, 
Their  orUy  point  of  rest,  Eternal  Word! 
From  thee  departing  they  are  lott,  and  rove 
At  random,  without  honor,  hope,  or  peace. 
From  thee  ia  all  that  aoothea  tlia  life  of  man, 
Hie  high  endeavor  and  his  glad  eucceee. 
Hie  strength  to  auffer,  and  hie  will  to  eerve. 
But  oh  !  thou  bounteoua  girer  of  all  good, 
7%ou  art  of  oi/  thy  gifta— thyself  the  crown. 
Gire  what  thou  canet,  without  thee  we  are  poor. 
And  wth  thee  rich,  take  what  thou  wilt  away. 


ment)  two  or  three  of  the  finest  thougfau  and  phrases 
in  it  from  an  older  bard,  a  eertain  Henry  Yaughan, 
who  flourished  about  two  centuries  ago,  and  whose 
poem^  says  Montgomery,  "amidst  much  haishoeas  snd 
obscurity,  show  gleams  of  mre  exeeHence."  Thus  these 
lines  of  Yaughan, 

How  bright  wert  thou  when  Sliero's  admiring  eye. 
Thy  burning,  flaming  arch  did  first  desery ; 
When  Zerah,  Nahor,  Haram,  Abram,  Lot, 
The  youthful  woritPt  grmffdktt*^  in  ofte  knot. 
Did,  with  intentive  kwks,  wateh  every  hour 
For  thy  new  light,  and  trembled  at  each  shower : 

evidently  suggested  that  fine  stanza  of  Campbell — 

When  o'er  the  green  undeluged  earth 
Heaven's  covenant  thou  didst  shine, 

How  came  the  workPa  gfoy/atken  forth 
To  watch  thy  sacred  sign. 

But  the  verse  which  follows  is  an  admirable  addition  of 
his  own. 

And  when  its  yellow  lustre  smiled, 

O'er  mountains  yet  untrod, 
Elach  mother  held  aloft  her  child. 

To  bless  the  bow  of  God. 

This  finishes  the  picture,  and  makes  it  perfect  And 
Yaughan's  two  first  lines, 

Still  young  and  fine,  but  what  is  still  in  view. 
We  slight  as  old  and  soil'd,  though  /re$h  and  new, 

together  with  his  two  last, 

Who  looks  upon  thee  from  his  glorious  throne, 
And  minds  the  covenant  betwixt  All  and  Ova, 

obviously  kindled  Campbell's  two  dosing  stanzas— 

As  fresh  in  yon  horizon  dark. 

As  young  thy  beauties  seem. 
As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark 

First  sported  in  thy  beam. 

For  fiiithful  to  its  sacred  page, 

Heaven  still  rebuilds  thy  span. 
Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age 

That  first  spoke  peace  to  man. 

A  splendid  improvement  indeed  !  In  short,  CampbelPs 
Rainbow  (or  the  best  part  of  it,  from  the  fiAh  verse  to 
the  end,)  is  but  a  sort  of  ^ecoi^ary  of  Yaughan's,  tboogfa 
it  is  not  in  this  case,  as  in  nature,  fainter,  but  triitai* 
phanUy  brighter  and  more  beautiful  than  the  firsL* 


THE  RAINBOW. 

"  The  Rainbow,"  by  Campbell,  "Triumphal  Arch," 
&C.  is  indeed  a  glorious  piece,  and  worthy  at  once  of 
the  subject  and  the  poet.  Nor  does  it  derogate  mucli 
from  his  genius,  though  it  does  a  little  perhaps  from  his 
honesty,  that  he  has  borrowed  (without  acknowledg- 


*  Perhaps  the  reader  may  like  to  see  VaoghaB*!  pieee  eadrt 
Bereitls. 

THE  RAINBOW.— £!y  Henry  reiigften 

Still  youDf  and  fine !  but  what  ie  etUl  In  view 
We  alight  as  old  and  aoiPd,  though  freeh  and  new; 
How  bright  wert  thou  when  Shem'e  admiring  eye. 
Thy  burning,  flaming  arch  did  firal  descry ; 
When  Zerah,  Nahor,  Haram,  Abram,  Lot, 
The  youthrul  world>e  gray  fathers,  la  one  knot. 
Did,  with  lolentive  looks,  watch  every  hour 
For  thy  new  light,  and  trembled  at  each  ebower. 

When  thou  dost  shine,  darkness  looks  whhe  and  fair ; 
Storms  turn  to  music,  clouds  to  smiles  and  air ; 
Rain  gently  spends  his  honey  •drops,  and  ponn 
Balm  on  the  <dell  earth,  milk  on  grass  and  flowem 

Bright  pledge  of  peace  and  sunshine !  the  sue  lie 
Of  thy  Lord's  hand,  the  object  of  his  eye ! 
When  1  behold  thee,  though  my  light  be  ^m, 
Ditiant  and  U>w,  1  can  In  tkme  see  Him, 
Who  looks  npoQ  tlwe  from  his  glorious  throae. 
And  minds  the  covenaat  betwixt  JUl  sad  Om. 
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RIGHT  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Qaare  quoniam  de  re  publica  qaoerlmus,  hoc  p^imimi  Videa- 
mw  quid  tk  id  ip«am  quod  qaoerlmuB. 

*  •  ♦  ♦  ♦  .  * 
Eat  igilar,  inquit  Africanni,  res  pabllca  re*  popttti;  populus 

totem  Don  omnia  hominum  coema  quoquo  mode  congregattta, 
•ed  coecuf  multitudisia  juria  conaenau  el  uUliiatia  communtooe 
Boctatns. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 
Qaaro  cam  pemu  unmm  mh  omnium  smnma  reram,  regem 

Qloin  anam  Tocaaaw,  etr^naim  eiua  rei  publicae  atatum. 

Icaqae  al  Cjrua  Ule  Peraea  hutUiiffuu  fait  B^entUHtmuque 
rear,  tamen  mihi  popnli  rea ;  ea  enim  eat,  ut  dixi  antea,  publica ; 
Don  maxime  ejrpetenda  fuiaae  Ula  Tidetur,  cum  regeretur  imwim 
■■te.  Ac  modo  ai  MawilleiMea  noatri  cUentea  per  delectoa  et 
principea  eivea  mmma  hutieia  reguntur,  ineat  tamen  in  ea  con- 
dicioDe  popali  MtmiHiudo  quadam  MervituHt, 

*  *  *  *  ^  * 

Cur  enim  regem  appellem  JoTia  opdmi  nomine  hominem  do* 
DUDtDdi  cupidum  aui  imperii  timguiaritf  populo  oppreaao  domi- 
untem,  non  tgrawmm  potiua  ? 

De  Re  Publico, 

For  the  Literary  Messenger  to  contain  temperate  ar- 
ticles upon  general  politics,  and  political  economy,  is  in 
the  humble  opinion  of  the  individual  now  writing,  as 
mani/estjy  proper,  as  it  would  be  obviously  the  reverse 
for  it  to  embark  in  the  slightest  degree  in  parly  strife. 
He  was  therefore  decidedly  pleased  with  the  appearance 
of  an  article  of  the  temper  and  tone  of  the  letter  in  the 
last  number  upon  the  Right  or  Insteuction.    That 
irticJe  has  so  tiniversally  been  attributed  to  the  pen  of 
the  amiable  and  learned  Judge  Hopkimsok,  Uiat  it 
would  be  affectation  not  to  consider  him  as  its  author. 
This  avowal,  whilst  it  renders  the  boldnesaof  an  attempt 
St  reply  the  more  fearfully  conspicuous,  also  renders 
iDore  ghiringly  manifest  the  impropriety  of  suffering  the 
gauntlet  so  gallantly  thrown  by  so  able  and  courteous 
a  champion  into  the  teeth  of  all  Virginia's  chivalry,  to 
renmin  unaccepted.    The  fear  that  business,  or  inert- 
ness, or  a  belief  that  the  question  is  settled,  should  pre- 
vent our  distinguished  men  from  entering  the  lists,  and 
thus  leave  the  impression  that  the  cause  of  the  Honora- 
ble Judge  was  deemed  too  righteous  for  our  knights  to 
ride  the  fate  of  the  combat,  has  induced  one  little  fitted 
for  the  controversy,  with  no  little  trepidation,  to  enter 
the  lists.    To  drop  a  stale  metaphor,  I  will  venture  to 
surest  a  few  plain  reasons  for  thinking  the  argument 
of  the  Judge  not  entirely  condusiveb 

The  Virginia  doctrine  of  instructions  is  thus  laid  down 
by  the  Judge.     "I  understand  that  doctrine  to  be,  that 
the  instructions  of  a  State  Legislature  to  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States,  are  an  authoritative  lawful  command, 
which  he  is  bound  implicitly  to  obey,  and  which  he  can- 
not disobey  without  a  violation  of  his  official  duty  as  a 
Senator,  imposing  upon  him  the  obligation  to  resign  his 
place  if  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  conform  to  the  will  of  his 
Legislature."     There  is  but  one  fault  to  be  found  with 
this  definition,  which  is  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  <#- 
eiaP*  i  nstead  of  the  word  *•  morat"    We  hold  the  obliga- 
tion to  obey  instructions  or  resign  to  be  a  moral  duty  of 
the  man,  incident  to  the  acceptance  of  the  office,  rather 
than  the  t^ieUd  duty  of  the  Senator.    The  latter  duties 
are  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  the  former  are  esta- 
blished by  general  principles  of  political  ethics.    This 
distinction  may  seem  to  be  rather  nice  than  important, 
since  the  establishment  of  either  would  lead  to  the  same 


practical  resulL  But  as  we  are  now  discussing  the  pro- 
priety of  that  result,  it  is  important  to  know  precisely 
upon  what  principles  the  right  is  based,  lest  we  lose 
our  cause  by  a  mistake  in  terms.  If  we  contended  for 
the  official  duty  of  the  Senator,  we  could  look  on/y  to 
the  constitution  for  the  establishment  of  the  right,  but 
contending  for  the  moral  duty  as  an  honorable  roan  and 
an  honest  politician,  we  may  look  to  any  source  not 
incompatible  with  the  provisions  of  that  instrumenU 
The  learned  Judge  proceeds,  after  laying  down  his  de- 
finition to  state  his  objections.  The  doctrine  appears 
to  him  "  to  be  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  cardinal 
principles  of  our  constitution,  as  a  representative  govern- 
ment ;  to  break  up  the  foundations  which  were  intended 
to  give  it  strength  and  stability,  and  to  impart  to  it  a 
consistent,  uniform,  and  harmonious  action  ;  and  virtu- 
ally, to  bring  us  back  to  a  simple,  turbulent  democracy, 
the  worst  of  all  governments — or  rather,  no  government 
at  alL"  We  Virginians  must  be  permitted  to  join  issue 
with  the  Judge  upon  each  of  these  conclusions,  and  I  (or 
one  must  confess  that  my  mind  is  not  satisfied  either  by 
the^  ingenuity  or  learning  displayed  by  him.  But  as  his 
reasons  for  his  conclusions  are  developed  in  the  progress 
of  his  argument,  perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  unfold  our 
objections  to  his  conclusions  whilst  following  bis  rea- 
soning. 

The  Judge  sustains  his  views  in  the  first  place,  by 
combatting  the  arguments  of  some  writer  in  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  who  had  endeavored,  it  appears,  to  sus- 
tain the  republican  doctrine  by  the  federal  authority  of 
Messrs.  King,  Jat  and  Hamilton,  and  for  this  purpose 
quotes  their  speeches  in  the  New  York  Convention, 
which  adopted  the  federal  constitution.  The  Judge  also 
sustains  his  opinions  upon  general  principles.  He  la- 
bored under  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  the  debates 
of  the  New  York  Convention  before  him,  and  was  there- 
fore compelled  to  reason  upon  the  isolated  extracts  quo- 
ted in  the  Enquirer,  without  examining  the  context  of 
the  speeches  for  modifications  or  explanations  of  the  par* 
ticular  expressions  quoted.  The  present  writer  having 
neither  the  debates  in  the  New  York  Convention  or  the 
Enquirer  before  him,  cannot  enter  into  this  branch  of 
the  subject.  This  he  regrets,  because,  although  the 
question  is  one  which  must  be  decided  upon  its  merits, 
and  not  upon  authority,  yet  to  prove  that  the  federal 
doctrines  of  the  present  day  are  contrary  to  those  en- 
tertained by  the  founders  of  their  own  party,  who  were 
eminent  and  patriotic  men,  and  largely  concerned  in  the 
foundation  of  our  government,  would  divest  their  doc- 
trine of  all  the  respect  and  sanctity  which  great  names 
and  great  antiquity  will  sometimes  give  even  to  princi- 
ples intrinsically  wrong.  The  Judge  then  wisely  endca- 
vbred  to  defend  the  federal  patriarchs  from  our  republi- 
can heresies,  and  made  an  effort  to  carry  the  war  into 
Africa  by  showing,  that  even  some  of  our  republican 
fathers  had  repudiated  our  cherished  doctrine.  But  has 
he  succeeded  in  either?  Without  entering  into  that 
branch  of  the  subject,  we  may  be  permitted  to  glance  at 
his  reasoning. 

**  Let  ua  see.  Mr.  King  ia  repreaented  to  have  said,  that  '  the 
Senatora  will  have  ApoverfvU  cheek  in  thoae  wAo  wi$h  for  their 
eeaUJ*  Thia  ia  moat  troe— and  in  fact  it  ia  to  thia  atruggle  (br 
place  that  we  owe  much  of  the  zeal  for  docirioea  calculated  to  cre- 
ate vacanciea.  Mr.  King  proceeda— *  And  the  State  Legialaturea, 
if  they  find  their  delegatea  erring,  can  and  will  irutruct  th^m. 
Will  thia  be  no  check  ?*    The  two  checka  proposed,  In  the  same 
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MDtanc*,  mad  put  upon  th«  mio«  footing,  w  the  TigiUnce  of 
thoM  who  want  the  placee  of  the  Benatorsi  and  the  inatnictions 
which  the  State  Legielaturea  can  and  will  gfre  to  them.  They 
are  laid  to  be,  aa  thej  truly  are,  pcwerjid  eheekt,  operating  with 
a  atrong  influence  on  the  will  and  dltcretioo  of  the  Senator,  but 
not  aa  aubjecting  him,  at  a  inaller  0/  duly,  either  to  the  re- 
proachea  of  hia  ritali  or  the  opinions  of  the  Legialatnre.  To  do 
this,  a  checlc  must  be  something  more  than  powerful ;  it  must 
be  irresistible,  or,  at  least,  attended  bj  some  means  of  carrying 
tt  out  to  aubmiasion— some  penalty  or  remedy  for  disobedience. 
I  consider  the  term  insfmef,  aa  here  used,  to  mean  no  moiethan 
counsel,  advise,  recommend — because  Mr.  King  does  not  inti- 
mate  that  any  right  or  power  is  Tested  in  the  Legislature  to  com- 
pel  obedience  to  their  instructions,  or  to  punish  a  refVactory  Be* 
nator  as  an  ofllclal  delinqueuL  It  is  left  to  his  option  to  obey 
or  not,  which  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  every  idea  of  a 
right  to  eammmnd.  Such  a  right  ia  at  once  met  and  nulUfled  by  a 
right  to  refuse.    They  are  equal  and  contrary  rights." 

Here  were  two  checks  pro]3osed  by  Mr.  Kiog  to 
pre?ent  misconduct  in  a  Senator.  The  first  was  a  con- 
tinuing check,  and  would  always  operate  upon  his  con- 
duct, unless  he  was  willing  to  give  his  rivals  a  great 
advantage,  and  would  control  him  if  he  wished  a  re- 
election. The  other  was  a  check  in  the  hands  of  the 
Legislature,  ready  to  be  applied  to  the  prevenlion  of  any 
^pec^  act  of  mischievous  tendency  by  the  Senator,  and 
seems  to  have  no  connection  in  Mr.  King's  mind  with 
the  first  check  mentioned.  The  question  put  by  him 
seems  to  imply  that  his  mind  considered  this  check  as 
positively  and  inevitably  effectual  in  any  case  in  which 
it  might  be  applied.  We  must  lemember  tliat  he  was 
arguing  in  favor  of  adopting  the  constitution,  and  offered 
a  second  check  by  which  honor  and  duty  would  control 
the  Senators,  upon  whom  the  fear  suggested  in  the  other 
check  would  have  no  effect.  But  let  us  consider  them 
with  Judge  H.  in  connection,  and  suppose  that  Mr. 
King  meant  to  consider  the  two  checks  as  parts  of  one 
whole,  and  that  the  instructions  would  be  a  check  heemut 
others  wished  for  the  seat  This  construction  would 
make  it  very  clear  that  Mr.  K.  thought  the  Senator 
would  be  obliged  to  obey  or  resign,  because  unless  such 
was  his  doty,  his  competitors  for  the  seat  C0UI4  not 
possibly  accomplish  their  wishes  by  means  of  instruc- 
tions. Mr.  K.  only  called  the  first  a  powerfid  cAedk,  and 
not  both,  as  the  Judge  inadvertently  says.  With  regard 
to  the  last,  Mr.  K.  triumphantly  asks,  "  wiU  Iku  he  no 
eheekT^ — as  if  he  considered  that  aa  conclusive,  and 
this  check  certainly  operative  in  eases  to  which  the  first 
would  not  extend.  It  is  true  Mr.  K.  says  nothing  about 
the  power  of  tha  Legislature  to  enforce  obedience,  be- 
cause (hey  have  no  such  power,  but  he  puu  an  inter- 
rogatory, which  he  dearly  thinks  cannot  be  answered 
in  the  negative,  and  leaves  the  question  as  if  the  duty 
of  obedience  was  too  clear  for  dispute.  If  this  was  not 
his  idea,  whence  his  triumphant  manner?  Did  any 
body  ever  doubt  the  power  of  a  Legislature  to  advise  or 
petition  their  Senators?  Then  why  parade  so  paltry 
and  worthless  a  right  with  so  much  pomp,  and  as  a 
Taloable  security  to  the  States  ?  What  good  was  this 
right  to  do  those  who  wished  for  the  seats  ? 

What  if  the  State  Legislatures  do  not  have  power  to 
punish  7  They  have  no  power  to  punish  any  official  de- 
linquences  in  the  Senator,  however  gross  and  palpable, 
or  any  other  violation  of  moral  duty.  They  have  no 
right,  if  they  enjoyed  the  gift  of  divination,  to  prescribe 
the  course  of  the  Senator  by  law,  providing  for  all  con- 
tingences,  nor  can  they  order  punishment  by  an  ex  post 
facto  hiw,  or  cause  punishments  to  be  inflicted  without  a 


regular  judicial  trial,  for  any  offence  except  an  imoK- 
diate  Tiolation  of  their  own  order.  E«en  if  a  Senator 
violates  his  positive  pledge,  the  Legislature  cannot  pun- 
ish him.  They  appear  to  be  in  this  respect  like  aQ 
other  constituencies,  af  the  mercy  of  their  representa- 
tives. Whether  he  acts  morally  or  officiall y  wrong,  thef 
cannot  as  constituents  punish  him.  Impeachment  seeoa 
to  be  the  only  remedy  provided  by  any  constitution,  for 
any  delinquency  of  any  Legislator  acting  in  bis  officii 
capacity ;  and  this  being  in  the  hands  of  the  body  to 
which  he  belongs,  is  generally  inefficient  It  seems  to 
be  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  arguments  founded  upon 
the  incapacity  of  the  Legislature  to  punish  for  a  Tiola- 
tion of  this  particular  duly,  10  say  that  it  cannot  punish 
for  a  violation  of  any  duty.  Can  it  be  hence  inferred  that 
the  Senator  has  no  duties  7  Unless  it  can,  ooradTefsarr's 
argument  is  defective.  Suppose  it  bad  the  power  lo 
punish  generally  for  what  it  deemed  offenees?  Can  any 
one  doubt  that  it  would  punish  this  as  one  of  the  higbesil 
But  the  power  of  ntbtequeni  punishment,  or  its  absence, 
can  neither  create  or  extinguish  a  frevima  moral  or  ofE* 
cial  duty. 

The  Judge,  in  my  humble  judgment,  begs  the  ques- 
tion, when  he  says,  *<  it  is  left  to  his  opte  lo  obey  or 
not**-^"  a  right  to  command  is  at  once  met  and  nullified 
by  a  right  to  refuse.''  Our  doctrine  contends  (hat  be 
has  no  right  to  refuse,  but  we  grant  that  he  has  the 
physical  pewer  to  disobey,  without  the  aioral  rigbL 
The  only  option  which  we  allow  him  is  that  of  resign- 
ing or  obeying.  If  he  resigns,  of  oouise,  in  oeasiog  to 
be  our  representative  or  servant,  our  eocnmsods  cesff 
to  be  of  any  force  with  regard  to  him. 

The  verbal  criticisms  entered  into  by  die  Judge,  do 
not  appear  to  me  to  sustain  his  case.  To  instraet  a 
doubtless  in  its  primitive  meaning  lo  Isse^  bat  the 
question  is,  when  applied  to  the  Senator,— teach  vbai I 
Not  certainly  to  give  general  iDformatkio.  Is  it  to  im- 
part superior  knowledge  upon  the  specific  (jneatiosto 
the  Senator?  Thia  militates  against  the  federal  doc- 
trine of  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  Senator;  it  sopposes 
the  legislative  wiadom  to  be  greater  than  his,  and  of 
course,  as  such,  it  ought  to  prevail  For  what  popoM 
wouU  they  enlighten  him,  if  he  was  notboond  topoitoc 
the  proper  course  thus  pointed  out?  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  teoch  doea  not  mean  to  advise  or  requoL 
If  this  legislative  teaching,  ia  not  to  give  general  infor- 
mation, or  impart  superior  wisdom  in  particulsr  case% 
or  request,  or  advise  a  particular  course,  only  one  thin? 
remains  to  which  the  word  teach  can  be  applied,  sad 
that  is  the  tottf  or  wttJkes  of  the  Legislatore;  and  tbe 
fact  of  teaching  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  wu  to  do 
their  will  if  he  knew  what  it  was.  They  never  tead 
unless  they  believe  he  intends  to  act  contrary  to  tbeir 
wishes,  and  their  instructions  are  to  infonn  hiratliatlie 
the  servant  has  mistaken  the  will  of  his  principtl,  asd 
thus  instruction  given  in  cases  of  missppieheBsioB  or 
mistake  of  the  will  of  the  constituent,  becomes  the  polite 
term  for  a  command  in  other  cases.  This  signilicstioii 
of  command,  is  also  one  of  the  regular  mflaniags  of  ^ 
word.  Johnson  gives  "AuthoriUtivemandste'*  as  oo€ 

of  iu  significations.  To  give  less  force  than  this  to  tbe 
wovd,  would  make  the  Legislatuns  mere  petitiooeis,  and 
their  foslmelsoiis  to  Sonaton  have  precisely  the  foreeof 
their  f#9iieste  to  the  membem  of  the  House  of  JIepi«' 
sentatives.  Bui  nooe  of  our  writecs^  old  or  oiodenii  ent 
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considered  these  requista  n»  any  sort  of  check  upon  the 
House  of  RepreceniatiTes;  but  all  look  to  the  Senate  as 
a  check  upon  that  body,  and  to  check  the  Senate  they 
say  the  State  Legislatures  may  instruct.  If  requests 
will  be  of  any  avail  as  a  cheek,  why  go  around  Robin 
Hood's  barn,  to  bring  them  to  bear  ?— why  not  have  said 
at  once,  the  State  Legislatures  may  instruct  their  mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Representatives  ?  '*  Will  this  be  no 
check  ?'*  Since  an  example  has  been  set  by  such  high 
authority,  of  investigating  valuable  rights  by  the  light  of 
the  verbal  critic's  lamp,  let  us  see  if  Dr.  Johnson  will  not 
extend  a  hand  to  save  the  people  as  well  as  to  prop  their 
masters.  He  defines  a  representative  to  be  "  One  ex- 
ercising the  vicarious  power  given  by  another" — and 
vicarious  is  "  Deputidf'^DeUgtUedf'— feting  in  pUee  qf 
anotherJ*  We  can  find  no  authority  here  for  one  who 
acts  in  a  representative  capacity,  to  act  according  to  his 
own  will,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  those 
in  whose  place  he  acts. 

The  idea  advanced  by  Judok  Hopkikson,  of  the  im- 
propriety of  the  Senator's  acting  upon  the  dietatUm  of 
others^  and  his  own  responsibUity,  seems  a  little  disinge- 
nuous.   The  agent  must  be  considered  as  released  from 
all  responsibility,  when  he,  is  ordered  by  his  principal 
to  do  a  particular  act.    If  he  thinks  that  act  iHegal,  or 
dishonorable,  he  need  not  do  it,  but  he  ought  to  resign. 
And  all  the  responsibility  rests  upon  the  instructing 
Legislature.    He  has  no  right  to  set  up  his  opinion  or 
conscience  as  supreme  law  for  any  one  but  himself,  and 
be  is  bound  to  presume  that  his  constituents  honestly 
difiTered  in  opinion  with  him.    If  he  disobejrs,  he  will 
find  that  the  people  will  think  it  quite  as  probable  that 
one  man  was  wrong  from  corruption,  as  that  a  majority 
of  their  immediate  representatives  were  corrupt    We 
do  not  maintain  that "  it  is  the  official  duty  of  the  Sena- 
tor to  obey  in  ott  eagesj'"  but  it  is  his  moral  duty  in  all 
eases  in  which  he  is  instructed  to  do  a  possible  act,  to 
obey  or  resign.    But  says,  Judge  H.,  he  may  by  his  re- 
signation defeat  his  constituents.  Be  it  so— -the  reponsi- 
bility  is  upon  them ;  but  they  cannot  be  defeated  in  as 
great  a  degree,  by  having  no  representative,  as  by  being 
misrepresented.    No  vote  is  better  than  a  vote  against 
ourselves.  Admit  the  reverse  to  be  true,  and  oan  an  in- 
voluntary, accidental  defeat  of  the  people's  wishes,  by 
m  conformity  to  principle,  be  any  excuse  for  a  wilful  and 
predetermined  defeat  of  their  will  7    Can  the  Senator 
say,  if  I  had  resigned,  my  successor  might  not  have 
arrived  in  time  to  vote  for  you,  and  so  I  held  to  my 
place,  and  voted  against  you  7  When  Judge  H.  con- 
tends that  the  will  of  the  people  may  be  defeated  by 
the  resignation  of  the  Senator,  and  that  he  ought  there- 
fore not  to  resign^  he  admits  that  the  will  of  the  con- 
stituent ought  to  prevail,  and  of  course  that  instructions 
ought  to  be  obeyed. 

The  argument  which  contends  that  a  Senator  should 
not  resign  when  he  receives  instructions  which  he  can- 
not conscientiously  obey,  because  his  successor  may 
obey,  and  thus  perhaps  violate  the  constitution,  seema 
the  most  fallacious  of  all.  It  seems  that  because  he  has 
sworn  as  Senator  to  support  the  constitution,  he  must 
not  resign.  This  oath  surely  only  applies  to  his  Sena- 
torial career,  and  when  his  place  is  resigned  his  oath  is 
expunged.  If  construed  with  the  strictnesss  required 
by  the  Judge,  it  would  prevent  his  ever  leaving  his 
■emty  or  resigning,  or  declining  a  re-election.  He  would 


be  bound  always  to  be  a  Senator,  if  he  possibly  could, 
for  fear  bis  successor  should  violate  the  constitution. 
He  ha«  no  more  right  to  believe  that  his  successor  of  the 
next  month  will  violate  the  constitution,  than  his  suc- 
cessor ten  years  hence.  And  if  his  oath  requires  him 
to  hold  on  to  defeat  the  one,  it  is  equally  obligatory  with 
regard  to  the  other,  as  far  a»  any  exertions  on  his  part 
can  effect  the  object.  ^  Thus  Senators  would  be  bound 
by  their  oaths  to  continue  in  office  for  life,  if  they  could. 
I  have  been  a  Uttle  surprised  at  seeing  sgch  language 
as  the  following  from  the  pen  of  Junos  Uopkinson. 
"The  people  may  instruct  and  the  Legislatures  may 
enjoin,  and  both  will  always,  doubtless,  be  attended  to 
with  a  deep  respect  and  a  powerful  influence ;  but  if 
with  all  this  respect  and  under  this  influence,  the  repre- 
sentative or  the  Senator  cannot,  in  his  honest  and  con- 
scientious judgment,  submit  himself  to  them,  does  he 
violate  his  official  duty,  and  is  he  bound  to  relinquish 
his  office?  This  is  the  question,  and  no  affirmative  an- 
swer to  it,  or  any  thing  tliat  implies  it,  can  be  found  iiv 
any  of  the  writings  or  speeches  of  any  of  the  distin- 
guished men  at  that  time.  The  doctrine  is  of  a  later 
date  J  it  is  not  coeval  with  the  constitution,  nor  with 
the  men  who  formed  it." 

The  Judge  seenos  to  me  here  4o  shifl  his  ground  in 
some  degree.  He  evidently  considers  the  instructions 
as  doing  something  more  than  giving  information,  for 
the  Senator  could  not  bt  eomrinetd  either  by  respect  or 
influenet.  To  instruct  a  representative,  generally  sup- 
poses a  difiference  of  opinion  between  the  agent  and 
principal  If  this  difiference  does  not  exist,  the  iostruo* 
lions  will  of  course  be  obeyed,  and  no  question  arises. 
If  it  does  exist,  the  Senator  is  bound  to  obey  or  resign, 
or  he  is  not.  If  the  latter  is  the  correct  doctrine,  he 
must  disobey,  because  his  conscientious  conviction  re- 
quires him  not  to  obey.  Instructions  then  must  either 
convince  his  reason,  or  be  entirely  inoperative.  It  is 
mockery  to  talk  of  respect  and  influence.  It  wouM  be 
criminal  in  a  Senator  to  be  swerved  from  the  conscien- 
tious conviction  of  his  mind  as  to  his  duty,  by  respect 
for  any  men  or  their  influence,  however  exalted  they 
might  be.  To  say  that  a  Senator  is  not  bound  to  obey 
or  resign,  because  his  conscience  requires  him  to  retain 
his  seat  and  disobey — ^but  ^lat  he  will  in  fact  sometimes 
obey  from  respect  or  influence,  is  reasoning  about  as 
correctly  as  ii  would  be  to  say,  ^'  That  he  ought  not  to 
be  held  responsible  because  he  is  honest,  but  that  he 
may  be  trusted  because  he  is  corrupt,  or  will  at  least 
stretch  his  conscience  from  respect  to  us." 

But  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  this  little 
discrepancy  that  the  passage  was  quoted.  It  was  for 
the  purpose  of  noticing  tl^e  charge,  that  our  *'  doctrine 
is  of  a  later  date ;  not  coeval  with  the  constitntion  or 
the  men  who  formed  it,"  which  is  indeed  a  stertling 
opinion  to  come  from  a  gentleman  of  the  acknowledged 
candor  and  learning  of  Judge  Hopkinsom.  The  opi- 
nion was  expressed  in  the  haste  of  private  correspond- 
ence, and  upon  investigation  will  not  be  adhered  to. 
The  doctrine  was  not  only  existing  and  well  understood 
prior  to  our  constitutioh,  but  was  coeval  with  represen- 
tation. That  the  agent  should  conform  to  the  express 
will  of  his  principal,  is  so  natural,  that  we  cannot  doubt 
its  establishment  at  once,  wherever  the  valuable  repre- 
sentative principle  has  been  introduced  into  govern- 
ment.   It  is  one  of  its  chief  recommendations.    We 
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haTe  recorded  evidence  of  the  exercise  of  this  power 
many  times,  and  from  remote  periods,  in  the  British 
Parliament.  Many  of  these  instances  of  command  and 
obedience  are  collected  by  Mr.  Leigh  in  his  Report  to 
the  Virginia  Legislature  in  1812,  The  British  Parlia- 
ment was  the  great  model  upon  which  our  statesmen 
framed  our  constitutions,  and  with  its  principles  and  his- 
tory  they  always  evinced  an  astonishing  familiarity. 
We  cannot  suppose  them  ignorant  of  this  great  and 
obvious  principle — a  principle,  beyond  all  question,  of 
much  more  doubtful  propriety  in  England  then,  and 
even  now,  than  it  can  ever  be  in  this  country;  because 
in  England  a  few  places  elect  representatives  ibr  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.  Bttteven  there  the  tru^ 
theory  prevails,  and  the  wisdom  to  which'  the  cormti- 
tution  looks  as  governing  the  whole  country,  is  thai  of 
the  electors,  and  not  the  delegates.  Ho^'ever  small, 
ignorant,  or  obscure  the  place  may  be  which  sends  a 
member,  in  that  place  the  constitution  supposes  the 
wisdom  to  reside  which  is  necessary  to  give  one  vote  in 
Parliament,  and  not  in  the  indmdwd  through  whom  the 
vote  is  given.  If  the  constitution  is  in  error,  reform 
that,  but  do  not  usurp  pow«»ibr  the  representatives. 
Hence  the  fate  of  the  eloquent  Burke  before  the  ejec- 
tors of  Bristol.  In  dbtributing  more  equally  the  elec- 
tive powar,  our  ancestors  evinced  both  their  justice  and 
their  wisdom.  They  saw  no  reason  for  supposing  one 
portion  oC  the  country  possessed  of  much  more  wisdom 
than  another,  whilst  all  alike  required  protection.  The 
power  of  instructions  and  short  terms  they  supposed 
a  sufficient  check  to  enable  the  people  to  protect  them- 
selves. Abundant  evidence  may  be  adduced  to  show 
that  those  great  men  were  familiar  with  the  importance, 
and  obligation,  and  frequent  exercise  of  this  right.  To 
prove  this,  we  need  go  no  farther  than  the  Debates  of 
the  Virginia  Convention  which  adopted  the  federal  eon- 
BtiHilion.  •^That  constitution  was  no  where  more  tho- 
roughly diaentted,  or  more  warmly  opposed,  or  opposed 
by  men  of  moro  ability,  thaA  in  that  convention.  Yet 
in  their  debates  we  find  tKe  right  asserted  both  by  oppo- 
nenU  and  advocates  of  the  constitution  ;  the  one  party 
eocitending  that  the  right  was  not  sufficiently  secured 
by  power  to  enforce  its  obligation — the  other  that  the 
nature  of  the  office,  and  the  character  of  the  men, 
would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  obedience. 
Instructions  are  frequently  mentioned  as  a  regular, 
legitimate,  unquesUonable  mode  of  €onireUmg  the  will 
of  the  representative.  And  the  idea  of  disobedience  is 
never  suggested  except  in  connection  with  other  possih 
ble  gross  moral  and  official  misconduct.  Disobedience 
seemed  to  be  considered  as  treachery  to  the  constituent. 
As  my  authority  is  not  accessible  to  all  of  your  readers, 
you  must  allow  me  to  quote  liberally  to  sustain  my  opi- 
nions, at  the  hazard  of-  encumbering  your  pages. 

At  page  69,  Mr.  John  Marshall,  so  happily  chap 
racterized  by  Judgb  Hopkimson  as  "  tbat  great  and 
pure  man,  that  true  and  fearless  patriot,"  in  answer  to 
an  argument  of  Patrick  Hbkrt,  founded  on  the  as- 
serted rejection  of  the  constitution  by  certain  states, 
says,  '*  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  have  reject- 
ed it,  he  tells  us.  New  Hampshire,  if  my  information 
be  rigbty  will  certainlyadopt  it  The  report  spread  in 
this  country,  of  which  I  have  heard,  is  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  state  having,  on  meeting,  found  they 
were  msTRtrcTSD  to  vote  aoainst  it,  aKTURMBn  to 


THEIR  coNSTiTUBiiTS,  without  determining  the  ques- 
tion, to  convince  them  of  their  being  mistaken,  sod  of 
the  propriety  of  adopting  iu"  This  was  a  natter  of 
overwhelming  importance  to  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  which  their  representatives  were  eonvioccd 
that  they  ought  to  decide  in  a  particular  way,  bat  being 
instructed  diflferently,  they  would  not  carry  out  their 
own  views,  though  in  fact  correct ;  but  the  whole  con- 
vention resigned,  to  endeavor  to  convince  them  of  tbetr 
error.  Mr.  Marshall  quotes  this  instance  of  a  whole 
body  being  prevented  by  instructions  from  doing  the 
only  work  which  they  assembled  to  do,  as  a  matter  by 
no  means  astonishing  or  culpable,  though  he  himself 
was  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  representatives  of 
New  Hampshire.  It  was  an  example  of  good  pnnci- 
pie  worthy  »f  all  imitation. 

There  are  a  few  more  remarks  in  the  same  speech 
which  we  cannot  forbear  from  quoting.  Patrick  Hnr- 
RT  was  afraid  to  trust  the  'power  over  both  the  iword 
and  the  purse  to  Congress,  and  was  very  jealovs  of  the 
clause  allowing  Congress  the  power  to  keep  secret  oo^ 
tain  matters,  supposing  that  under  the  mantle  of  pab* 
lie  necessity  they  would  conceal  their  votes,  and  wooM 
violate  ths  rights  and  instructions  of  their  constitoenti 
without  being  detected.  To  this  Mr.  Mabshall  sayi, 
"  The  honorable  gentleman  has  asked,  if  there  be  aoj 
sa0^  or  freedom  when  we  give  away  the  tword  anl 
the  purse?  Shall  the  people  at  large  hold  the  sword  aod 
the  purse,  without  the  inUrposUion  of  their  representa- 
tives 7  I  apprehend  that  every  gentleman  will  see  the 
impossibility  of  this.  Must  they  then  not  trust  them  to 
others  7  To  whom  are  they  to  trust  them  but  to  repre- 
sentatives who  are  aesovRfaUe  for  their  ooodoctT*  He 
then  shows  that  secrecy  is  allowed  in  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  proceeds  thus.  **  We  are  threatened  with  dte 
loss  of  our  liberties  by  the  possible  abuse  of  pover, 
notwithstanding  the  maxim,  that  tkote  wko  ght  mgfUb 
oiooy.  It  is  the  people  who  give  power  and  can  take  it 
back.  What  shall  restrain  them  7  They  are  die  av- 
Urt  who  gave  it,  and  of  whom  their  serMsIt  bold  iL* 
We  cannot  doubt  that  one  holditag  these  sound  repvbii- 
can  principles,  then  at  least,  approved  the  DoUe  exam- 
ple of  resignation  on  account  of  instructions,  whidi  he 
h«d  just  before  quoted. 

Pa'huck  Hrnrt  was  the  great  champiea  of  the  op> 
position  in  that  convention,' and  so  decidedly  federal  io 
his  construction  of  its  terms  after  its  adoption,  that  he 
was  afterwards  elected  to  oppose  Mr.  Madbov's  cele* 
brated  resolutions  of  *98.  Yet  we  find  him  admitting 
the  right  of  instruction  in  iu  fullest  extent  thnmgboDi 
the  state  and  federal  governments,  and  never  seemias 
to  suppose  thst  the  obligation  wouM  be  doabted,  bat  at 
the  same  time  contending  with  a  wonderful  fbrecasie 
that  the  responsibility  of  our  representatives  woaM  be 
no  protection  to  us,  because  though  instructed,  dwjr 
wouM  be  out- voted  by  other  delegates  who  eookl  not  be 
instructed  by  us.  He  says  at  page  830,  ''He  tetti  u 
responsibility  is  secured  by  direct  taxation.  Rtff^ 
biiUy,  instead  of  being  increased,  wmUM  fonm  bf 
it  In  stir  staU  governments  our  repre$entt0ua  a^^ 
teveraUy  kuhuettd  by  the^  eondihtents.  There  are  no 
persons  to  eoMifsraeC tkeir  opemHonM.  7%qr  tmkmte 
excuse  for  dfn'atmg  from  our  instmetkmi.  Is  the  geoe- 
ral  goveiDment  other  men  have  power  over  the  bwi- 
nemk    When  oppressions  may  take  place,  our  reftt- 
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sentatiTcs  may  tell  us  we  contended  for  your  interest, 
but  we  could  not  carry  our  point,  because  the  represen- 
tatives from  MasBachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connec- 
ticut, &C.  were  against  us.  Thus,  sir,  you  may  see 
there  is  no  real  responsibility/'  Here  are  instructions 
referred  to  as  a  complete  security  in  the  state  govern- 
ment against  onjf  legislation  objected  to  by  the  people, 
and  as  completely  obligatory  upon  our  representatives 
from  the  state  in  Congress,  and  only  fiiiling  to  be  a 
complete  protection  there  too,  because  we  cannot  inHruct 
the  representatives  of  New  Hampshire,  &c.  He  places 
the  representative  in  the  attitude  of  apologizing,  not 
for  disobedience,  but  failure  in  accomplishing  the  wishes 
of  the  people.  Disobedience  did  not  seem  to  enter  his 
imagination,  much  less  the  right  to  disobey. 

In  another  place  we  find  the  same  great  omtor  plainly 
referring  to  the  exercise  of  this  right,  ds  one  of  the 
greatest  bulwarks  of  freedom  ;  and  inveighing  against 
the  constitution  because  it  gives  the  Senators  the  potoer 
(not  the  right)  to  disobey  with  impunity.    He  would 
have  the  legislature  to  possess  the  power  to  recall  in 
cases  of  disobedience.    Look  to  his  remarks  at  pages 
252  and  853.    He  says,  speaking  of  the  project  to  bar- 
ter away  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  Spain, 
and  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  that  navigation — 
"American  interest  was  fully  understood— New  Jersey 
called  her  delegates  for  having  voted  against  this  right. 
Delegates  may  be  called  and  instructed  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  but  not  by  the  new  constitution.    The 
measure  of  the  Jersey  delegates  was  averse  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  state,  and  they  were  recalled  for  their  con- 
duct."   In  this  paragraph  he  did  not  mean  to  say  tliat 
instructions  would  not  be  given,  or  ought  not  to  be  ob- 
ligatory, but  that  bad  men  would  have  it  in  their  poioer 
to  disobey  without  fear,  becauet  they  could  not  be  re- 
caUed,    This  at  least  is  the  only  construction  which  will 
make  his  language  consistent  with  that  previously 
quoted,  and  that  which  now  follows,  from  the  same 
speech  and  the  same  page.    ^'At  present  you  may 
appeal  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  send  men  to 
Cong;rea8  posiltve/y  inalruUed  to  obey  your  direction. 
You  can  recall  them  if  their  system  of  policy  be  ruin- 
ous.   But  can  you,  in  this  government,  recall  your 
Senators?  or  can  you  in$truct  them?    Yon  mat  m- 
STmocT  TBEM,  and  offer  your  opinions;  but  if  thty 
think  them  improper,  tkey  tnsy  disBegftrdlhem."    Here 
be  thinks  it  would  be  a  breach  of  duty  to  disregard 
ihem,  and  he  objects  to  leave  the  fofwer  of  disobedience 
in  the  hands  of  Senators,  without  the  power  to  recall 
liiem,  which  he  thinks  made  the  control  over  them 
<»>mplece  under  the  confederation,  and  would  make  it 
at*  under  the  constitution.    But  surely  the  power  of 
subsequent  punishment,  or  of  providing  against  future 
mischief,  from  the  hands  of  the  same  individual,  does 
not  create  an  antecedent  dutjr  either  moral  or  official. 
Xhe  suggestion  of  punishment  or  prevention,  implies 
Uie  previous  or  possible  violation  of  an  existing  duty. 
A^nd  the  absence  of  a  power  to  punish  or  prevent,  can- 
not diminish  the  obligation  of  such  duty,  if  admitted  to 
exisL   HbniiT  considered  the  force  of  instructions  com- 
plete, by  the  mere  power  to  recall,  which  certainly 
could  not  undQ  pr  invalidate  the^t  done  in  violation  of 
instructions ;  he  therefore  consid^ed  this  recalling  pow- 
er  necessary  to  make  bad  men  perform  the  duty  of 
obedience.    He  was  satisfied  with  the  articles  of  coo- 


federation,  yet  those  asticles  do  not  mention  a  power  to 
instruct,  or  a  punishment  for  disobedience,  any  more 
than  the  present  constitution.  The  subsequent  power 
to  punish  by  recall  is  the  only  differenee.  If  we  con- 
tinue the  same  sentence,  we  ^all  find  thai  he  has  cou- 
pled disobedience  with  oribery,  and  complains  equally 
of  absence  of  power  to  punish  either.  "If  they  give 
Hway,  or  sacrifice  your  most  valuable  rights,  can  you 
impeach  or  ptmish  them  ?  If  you  should  see  the  Spanish 
ambassador  bribing  one  of  your  Senators  with  gold, 
can  you  punish  him  7  Yes — you  can  impeach  him  be- 
fore the  Senate.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  may  be 
sharais  in  the  bribe— will  they  pronounce  him  guilty 
who  is  in  the  same  predicament  with  themselves? 
Where,  thefi,  is  the  security  ?  I  ask  not  this  out  of  tri- 
umph, but  anxiously  to  know  if  there  be  any  real  secu- 
rity.*' It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  old  patriarch 
was  not  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  incorruptibility  of 
Sena^irs,  and  wished  to  provide  some  mode  of  puoish- 
ment  for  their  ofiTences,  from  the  high  moral  crime  of 
disobedience,  to  the  petit  larceny  business  of  taking  a 
bribe-«and  he  even  supposed  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
might  be  guilty  of  the  laitier  ofifenee ! 

The  Tiews  of  this  illustrious  man,  and  zealous  cham- 
pion of  freedom,  are  still  further  developed  at  page  283. 
He  is  there  again  expressing  his  fears  that  the  transac- 
tions in  the  Houses  of  Congress  will  be  kept  secret, 
and  clearly  thinks  there  would  be  no  dangifi  if  our 
representatives  were  all  good  men  and  would  obey  in- 
structions, except  that  of  being  overruled  by  a  majority. 
'*  BiU  it  will  be  told  that  I  am  suspicious,  I  am  an- 
swered to  every  question,  that  they  will  be  goad  men. 
In  England  they  see  daily  what  is  going  on  in  Parlia- 
ment. They  will  hear  from  their  Parliament  in  one 
thirty-ninth  part  of  the  time  that  we  will  hear  from 
Congress  in  this  scattered  country.  Let  it  be  proposed 
in  England  to  lay  a  poll  tax,  or  enter  into  any  measure 
that  will  injure  one  partandproduct  emolvmerUt  to  another; 
intelligence  will  fly  quickly  as  the  rays  of  light  to  the 
people. .  They  will  instruct  their  representatives  to 
oppose  it,  and  will  petition  against  it,  a$id  get  it  pre- 
vented or  redressed  instantly.  ImpeachmeiU  follows 
quiekly  A  violation  q/*  duly.  Will  it  be  so  here  ?  Yoti 
must  detect  the  offence  and  punish  the  defaulter.  How 
will  this  be  done  when  you  knqw  not  the  qffender^  even 
though  he  had  a  previous  design  to  commit  the  mude- 
nuanor  ?  Your  Parliament  will  consist  of  sixty-five. 
Your  share  will  be  ten  out  of  the  sixty-five.  Will  they 
not  take  sheUer  by  saying  they  were  in  the  fntnorify — 
that  the  men  from  New  Hampshire  and  Kentucky 
out-voted  them  ?  Thus  will  reapontibility,  that  great  pillar 
of  free  government,  be  taken  away.''  He  thus  thinks 
the  clause  of  secrecy  will  be  used  as  a  shield  to  conceal 
the  qffendert  who  violate  instructions,  or  otherwise 
betray  their  constituents. 

Miu  Nicholas,  in  reply  to  some  of  these  remarks  by 
Hbnrt,  says  at  page  257,  ''But  we  are  not  to  calculate 
any  thing  on  New  Jersey.  You  are  told  she  gave  in- 
struction to  her  delegates  to  vote  against  the  cession 
of  that  right  (the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.)  Will 
not  the  same  principles  continue  to  operate  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  that  state  ? 

"  We  cannot  recall  our  Senators.  We  can  give  them 
!  instructions,  and  if  they  manifestly  neglect  our  interest, 
j  we  have  sufficient  security  against  them.    The  dread 
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of  being  rtcoUed  would  impair  their  independence  and 
firinncM." 

Miu  Nicholas  thinks  the  dread  of  being  reeaUed 
would  impair  independence  and  fimness ;  not  the  dread 
of  being  instructed,  as  contended  for  at  the  present  day. 
He  considers  instructions  as  an  efficient  mode  of  insure 
ing  the  desired  course  upon  any  specific  question,  on 
which  it  might  be  necessary  to  resort  to  them,  hut  that 
a  power  of  recall  would  produce  a  vaccillation  and 
weakness  in  the  course  of  the  Senator,  which  might  be 
highly  mischievous.  He  clearly  thinks  the  Senator 
muMt  follow  the  wishes  of  his  constituents,  when  spe- 
cially instructed  as  to  their  will ;  but  when  not  in- 
structed, that  he  ought  firmly  and  independently  to  act 
as  he  thinks  best,  and  not  as  if  he  was  in  perpetual 
dread  of  losing  his  seat.  He  wishes  a  preventiTO  re- 
medy and  not  a  punishment.  No  Senator  ought  to /ear 
instructions,  because  they  do  not  punish  or  injure  him ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  remove  a  fearful  responsibility 
from  his  shoulders — a  responsibility  so  great  as  to  make 
the  power  of  recall  a  constant  source  of  terror :  be- 
cause a  recall  would  disgrace  him  as  far  as  the  Legisla- 
ture could  produce  that  effect  by  its  displeasure.  But 
if  a  Senator  eflher  obeys  instructions  or  resigns  from 
conscientious  scruples,  be  reaps  honor  instead  of  dia- 
grace.  A  Legislature  mfght  recall,  from  caprice,  or 
faction,  or  the  envy  of  influential  men,  and  the  stigma 
could  not  be  avoided  by  any  good  conduct  on  tJie  part 
of  the  Senator ;  but  if  he  is  instructed,  whether  from 
any  improper  cause,  or  from  the  best,  he  cannot  be  in- 
jured or  disgraced  unless  he  wilfully  disobeys.  If  the 
instructions  are  bad,  and  he  either  obeys  or  resigns,  all 
the  odium  must  fall  upon  the  instructing  Legislature, 
and  not  upon  him.  He  will  be  sustained  by  their  com- 
mon ultimate  masters,  the  people,'  and  the  Legislature 
wilt  not. 

Can  it  now  be  said  that  this  doctrine  is  a  new  one, 
conjured  up  long  since  the  formation  of  the  constitu- 
tion 7  When  we  find  that  instrument  sustained  in  the 
convention  by  one  party,  on  the  ground  that  this  very 
right  existed  in  sufficient  force  in  the  State  Legislatures, 
and  would  be  regarded  by  men  of  sufficiently  high 
standing  and  integrity  to  be  elected  Senators — and 
opposed  by  the  other  party,  at  one  time,  because  the 
Legislature  had  no  power  to  punish  a  violation  of  the 
right  admitted  to  exist,  and  at  another,  because  though 
complied  with,  it  would  not  afiTord  adequate  protection, 
because  our  instructed  delegates  might  be  defeated  and 
overruled  by  a  majority  >x)ming  from  other  States.  In 
these  debates  Me.  Madison  had  so  many  objections  of 
a  graver  import  to  answer,  that  he  never  seems  to  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  answer,  specially,  arguments 
based  upon  the  mere  possibility  of  the  violation  of  an 
admitted  duty  by  representatives  of  as  high  character 
as  the  Senators  were  likely  to  be — because  all  such 
arguments  were  answered  specially  by  hie  coadjutors, 
(as  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Nicholas)  and  generally  by 
himself,  in  frequent  asseverations  that  objections  of  that 
diaracter,  founded  on  the  frailty  of  human  nature, 
struck  at  the  root  of  representation,  and  sapped  the 
foundation  of  republican  government.  If  his  silence 
upon  thii  particular  subject  was  not  a  direct  sanction 
of  the  arguments  of  his  coadjutors,  it  certainly  cannot 
be  construed  into  disapprobation  of  their  doctrine. 
Since  we  cannot  find  this  illusirioas  statesman  op- 


posed to  us  in  the  debates  of  the  Virginia  ConveDiion, 
let  us  follow  him  to  the  pagee  of  **  The  Fedcnlist,"  » 
triumphantly  quoted  by  Judgk  Horanrsov,  aod  tec  if 
he  is  there  opposed  to  this  sacred  principle. 

A  right  so  important,  so  often  asserted  in  his  preseoce 
as  existing,  so  frequently  exercised  in  those  times,  if 
disapproved,  should  have  been  directly  denoanced  in 
the  letters  of  Pnblios.    That  great  work  left  litik  lo 
conjeeture  in  the  thorough  examination  which  it  give 
of  the  rights  reserved  or  the  powers  eonfemd  by  the 
constitution.    Every  objection  which  the  talent  of  its 
opposers,  or  the  ingenuity  of  its  friends  could  iina|:io«, 
was  ably  discussed.    This  right  is  no  where  denied  or 
objected  to.    The  passages  on  which  Judge  H.  relies, 
do  not  in  >ny  opinion  sustain  him.    Nothmg  gbd  be 
found  in  the  numbers  68  and  63,  specially  quoted,  un- 
favorable to  the  exercise  of  this  right,  or  the  force  of 
the  obligation  of  instructionsi    In  those  numbers,  Mr. 
Madison  is  meeting  two  objections,  of  a  similar  cha^ 
actcr,  to  the  constitution  of  the  Senate.     The  one 
founded  on  the  impoesibility  of  recall,  and  the  otlier 
the  protracted  duration  of  the  term.    The  obj*ctioRS 
to  the  power  of  recall,  we  haTc  already  partially  con- 
sidered, and  shown  the  wide  difference  which  exitts 
between  that  power  and  the  right  to  instruct,  as  thrj 
afiToct  the  course  of   the    Senator — the  one  bein^  a 
power  which  may  benefit  a  Senator,  and  cannot  injure 
him,  the  other  placing  him  and  bis  character  in  a  great 
measure  at  the  mercy  of  jealous  rivals,  or  the  ciprice 
of  the  factious.    To  have  a  very  short  term,  would 
manifestly  have  an  effect  upon  the  Senator  anaia^otn 
to  that  produced  by  the  power  to  recall    The  fear  of 
being  turned  out  would  operate  as  injuriously  upon  his 
firmness  and  independ^ice  as  the  fear  of  being  recalled. 
Indeed  it  would  be  a  source  of  greater  tenor,  as  the 
Legislatures  could  be  more  easily  induced  not  to  it* 
elect  an  officer  whose  term  had  expired,  than  to  reMil 
to  the  harsh  measure  of  recalling  one  in  the  midst  of  hti 
career.    Both  these  objections  were  then  of  a  similar 
character.    Either  of  the  powers  demanded,  would 
diminish  the  firmness  and  impair  the  independence  q( 
the  Senator— prevent  a  sufficient  continuation  in  office 
to  ensure  an  adequate  amount  of  infbrrascbn  io  poMie 
affairs  to  enable  him  to  regulate  foreign  matters  wiib 
skill,  or  pursue  any  uniform  course  of  enlightened 
policy — and  either  would  at  the  same  time  deprife  the 
Senate  of  one  of  its  principal  badges  of  usefulsess,  u 
a  check  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  which  it 
would  have  been  too  similar  in  its  character  and  term 
of  office  to  resist  effectually  its  impulses  to  yield  to 
popular  opinion,  or,  as  the  Judge  perhaps  more  properly 
expresses  it,  popular  feeling.    But  none  of  these  ob- 
jections apply  to  instructions.    They  do  not  eject  the 
Senator  from  office,  unless  he  difilers  with  his  constitu- 
ents upon  some  important  question  of  eonstitutional 
law  which  is  about  to  be  practically  acted  upon ;  or 
unless  he  has  in  some  manner  committed  his  honor  in 
opposition  to  his  constituents.   In  either  of  these  cases, 
the  mischiefs  of  ejection  sink  to  insignificance  eoDpared 
with  the  mischiefs  of  oontinuanee.    Upon  the  oonsti- 
tuiional  point  he  ought  to  presume  the  om'tedwiBdcMi 
of  the  (wo  bmeehes  of  his  L^latiire  to  be  store 
capable  of  judging  than  his  own  ;  and  if  he  has  eoso- 
mitted  his  honcnr,  he  <mght  to  sufiier,  and  not  his  coo- 
stituentB.  In  either  ease,  the  resignation  is  the  priviifi^ 
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of  the  Senator,  to  enable  him  to  remove  himself  from  a 
delicate  aituation.  It  is  not  produced  by  the  Legisla- 
tnro — it  ia  no  punishment — it  is  not  a  legal  or  official 
ejectment  from  office— it  carries  no  stigma  with  it — ^it 
is  an  obedience  to  the  requisitions  of  delicacy,  and  lofly 
honor,  and  not  a  compliance  with  the  mandates  of  the 
Legislature.  We  instruct,  and  propriety,  reason,  and 
authority  say  he  must  obey  ;  but  justice  says  he  may 
resign,  if  he  cannot  obey  with  honor.  As  well  might  it 
be  objected  to  us,  that  we  do  not  compel  a  Senator 
never  to  resign.  Resignations  for  instructions  no  more 
shorten  the  term  than  other  resignations ;  and  as  long 
as  any  are  allowed,  we  must  allow  those  made  to  save 
the  conscience  or  honor.  This  is  the  only  refuge ;  for 
duty  requires  obedience,  and  it  would  be  dishonorable 
to  disobey.  The  Senator,  who  is  called  a  representa* 
tive,  has  no  right  to  save  his  conscience  at  the  expense 
of  his  constituents,  and  throw  their  whole  political 
weight  in  a  direction  precisely  opposite  to  their  express 
wishes.  Instructions  then  neither  vary  or  shorten  the 
term  of  office.  If  they  are  obeyed,  what  harm  is  done  ? 
The  will  of  the  constituent  has  prevailed,  as  it  ought  to 
do,  by  the  theory  of  our  government  What  if  he 
resigne  7  The  Stale  is  without  a  Senator,  by  his  volun- 
tary act  to  save  his  honor,  and  his  successor  perhaps 
carries  into  effect  the  will  of  his  constituents.  Where 
is  the  breach  in  the  constitution  7  The  same  result 
might  happen,  because  the  Senator  did  not  like  his 
colleagues,  or  was  in  ill  health,  or  embarrassed  in  dr- 
cumstances,  or  accept^  a  federal  office,  or  wished  to 
travel,  or  engage  in  agriculture.  If  it  is  unconstitutional 
for  a  Senator  to  resign  because  his  conscience  or  honor 
require  him  not  to  obey  instructions,  then  is  it  equally 
uoconatitutional  for  him  to  resign  for  any  of  these 
reasons,  or  any  others  which  might  occur  to  him.  His 
&ilare  to  resign,  or  the  want  of  power  to  compel  resig- 
nation, cannot  absolve  him  from  the  duty  of  obedience. 
Instructions  to  Senators  are  always  given  by  a  solemn, 
deliberate,  recorded  act,  passed  by  an  organized  body  of 
xepreaentatives,  responsible  themselves  to  the  people. 
Every  delegate  must  account  for  the  principles  involved 
in  his  vote ;  but  this  responsibility  is  not  generally  held 
over  him  co  rigidly  when  he  votes  for  a  Senator,  unless 
be  votes  under  express  instructions,  or  the  candidates 
represent  opposite  political  principles.  Many  excuses 
maybe  given  for  voting  for  A  in  preference  to  B,  though 
the  latter  may  be  most  popular  with  the  immediate 
constituents  of  the  delegate;  but  the  principles  in  the 
instructions  must  be  fairly  met  and  fully  jusrified,  to 
satisfy  the  people.  Hence  a  greater  responsibility  is 
aeenred  by  instructions  than  by  frequent  elections. 

A  Senator  who  loves  his  country  more  than  his  place, 
can  never  fear  instructions.  They  cannot,  of  course, 
then  impair  his  independence  or  his  firmness.  The 
most  which  the  fear  of  them  ever  could  effect,  would  be 
to  make  him  do  the  will  of  his  constituents,  which 
coold  snrely  do  him  no  special  harm.  It  was  never 
supposed  that  the  duration  of  office  was  to  make  a 
Senator  firm  against  his  constituents,  and  independent 
of  their  expressed  will  But  he  was  to  be  firm  against 
his  own  feaiB,  and  independent  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  popular  commotion.  Ha  is  surely  suf- 
ficiently far  removed  from  the  latter,  when  it  can  only 
affect  Um  through  the  deliberate  voice  of  two  separate 
h€>us€8  of  the  State  Legislature.    And  then  in  truth  it 


cannot  affect  kimr—he  has  nothing  to  dread :  it  only 
affects  the  vde  of  which  be  is  the  depository,  and  cann6t 
remove  him  firom  his  place.  Is  there  no  difference  be- 
tween a  disposition  to  cater  to  every  temporary  whim 
or  caprice  which  may  sweep  over  the  multitude,  for  flar 
of  not  being  re-elected  at  the  end  of  a  short  term,  and  a 
voluntary  obedience  to  their  deliberate  will,  expressed 
through  two  branches  of  their  representatives  ?  Tho 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  sensitive  at  once  to 
any  commotion  among  the  people.  A  temporary  and 
dangerous  excitement  might  lead  them  into  improper 
acts,  for  fear  of  being  turned  out  at  the  end  of  their 
short  term.  This  house  was  expc(2ted  to  be  thus  sensi- 
tive, but  the  Senator's  tenure  of  six  years  was  given  as 
a  check  to  prevent  this  tendency  from  carrying  the 
other  house  too  &r.  That  cannot  be  called  a  popular 
commotion  which  reaches  him  by  the  deliberate  voice 
of  two  separate  legislative  bodies,  acting  under  respon- 
sibility ;  but  must  be  assumed  by  the  Senator  to  be  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  all  the  people :  it  is,  at  all 
events,  the  deliberate  judgment  of  all  to  whom  he  has 
a  right  to  look.  The  Legislature  has  power  by  the 
constitution  to  elect  him,  and  thlft  carries  with  it  the 
right  to  instruct  him.  But  they  exertise  both  these 
powers  vicariously,  and  if  they  mistake  tbs  will  of  the 
people,  they  are  responsible  for  their  instructions,  not 
the  Senator  for  his  obedience.  His  responsibility  is 
removed  by  obedience  or  resignation.  If  he  is  "  the 
anchor  against  popular  fluctuations,"  it  is  proper  that 
like  all  other  anchors,  he  should  be  hauled  up  when  a 
favorable  and  permanent  breeze  enables  the  ship  to 
proceed ;  and  of  this — not  the  anchor,  but — those  above 
it  must  judge.  And  if  he  hooks  his  fluke  too  deeply  in 
the  moorings,  it  is  clear  that  unless  there  is  a  '*  capstan 
and  cable"  somewhere,  he  transcends  the  sphere  of  his 
utility,  and  does  more  harm  than  good  by  making  a 
temporary  stay  a  permanent  fixture.  PaTaieK  Henst 
wanted  to  give  the  Legislature  power  in  such  cases  to 
cut  the  cable ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  such  « 
power  could  be  lodged  with  the  people  in  eases  of  diso- 
bedience, or  other  flagitious  offences  on  the  part  of 
Senators. 

But  to  meet  the  argument  of  the  Judge  fully,  it  is 
only  fair  to  quote  it : 

"  Mr.  Madison's  second  reason  for  having  a  Senate,  or  second 
brancli  of  the  Legislatire  Assembly,  is  thus  stated :  '  The  neces- 
sity of  a  Senate  is  not  less  indicated  by  the  propensity  of  all 
single  and  namerous  assemblies  to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  sud- 
den and  violent  passions,  and  to  be  seduced  by  Actioua  leaders 
into  intemperate  and  pernicious  resolutions.*  If  this  is  true  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States ;  if  their  in- 
temperate and  pernicious  resolutions  are  to  be  guarded  against 
and  controlled  by  the  more  sedate  and  permanent  power  of  the 
Senate,  how  much  stronger  is  the  reason  when  applied  to  the 
Legislatures  of  the  States  ?  Having  their  narrow  views  of  na- 
tional questions,  and  their  local  designs  and  interests  as  the  first 
objects  of  their  attention,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  strange  absurdity 
to  put  the  Senate  as  a  guard  and  control  over  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, and  then  to  have  that  Senate  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States— or  it  may  be,  on  a 
vital  question,  under  the  direction  of  the  Legislature  of  tho 
smallest  State  in  the  Union.  Are  there  no  local  impulses  and 
passions  to  agitate  these  Legislatures  ?  no  factious  leaders  to  se- 
duce them  into  intemperate  and  pernicious  resolutions— and  to 
induce  them  to  prefer  some  little,  local  advantage,  to  *  the  gene- 
ral welfare  ?*  To  give  to  the  Senate  the  power,  the  wfU,  and  the 
courage  to  oppose  and  control  these  sudden  and  violent  passions 
in  the  more  popular  branch  of  our  national  legislature,  Mr. 
Madison  says,  *lt  ought  moreover  to  possess  great  Jirmnist, 
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and  contequenily  ought  to  bold  ii»  avthority  by  a  tenure  of  con- 
siderable duration.'    But  what  can  that  ftnnneM  atail,  how  will 
it  be  shaken,  of  what  possible  use  will  it  be,  if  the  Senator  Is 
bound  to  follow  the  dicutes  of  a  changing  body,  subject,  em* 
phadcally  to  sudden  impulses  and  seductions,  at  a  distance 
fk-om  the  scene  of  his  deliberations,  and  depriTed  of  tbe  sources 
of  information  which  he  possesses,  and  acting  in  a  afferent 
tpker€  of  duiy  from  that  he  mores  in  .'    Firmness  in  an  agent 
who  has  no  will  of  bis  own,  no  right  to  act  but  on  the  dlcution  of 
another,  would  not  only  be  superfluous,  but  a  positive  eril  and 
disqualiftcation.    It  would  produce  straggles  and  perhaps  refu- 
sal, where  his  dnty  was  to  submit    The  more  pliable  the  inAru- 
ment  in  such  a  case,  the  better  would  it  answer  the  purposes  it 
was  designed  for.    To  Iw  firm,  says  Mr.  Madison,  the  Senator 
must  hold  his  authority  by  a  tenure  of  considerable  duration. 
But  bow  can  this  be,  if  he  is  to  hold  it  from  year  to  year  as  the 
Legislature  of  his  State  may  change  Its  opinion  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  require  him  to  follow  these  changes  or  to  resign  his 
place  ?    The  tenure  of  the  Ckinstitution,  as  Mr.  Madison  under- 
stood it,  is  essentially  changed  by  this  doctrine.    These  changes 
of  opinions  and  measures  are,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison,  a 
great  and  dangerous  eril  in  any  goremment,  and  show  *  the 
necessity  of  some  sUble  institution*  such  as  our  Senate  was  in- 
tended to  be— but  such  as  it  cannot  be  on  this  docixine  of  insuuc* 
tions." 


I  roust  admit  my  inability  to  perceive  the  propriety 
of  tbe  Judge's  conclusions  from  Mr.  Madison's  premi- 
ses.   He  is  afraid  of  instructions,  because  iingU  and 
numerous  bodies  are  apt  to  yield  to  passion  and  faction, 
and  he  hence  thinks  it  absurd  to  place  the  Senate  as  a 
check  upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  the  State 
Legislatures  are  to  remain  as  a  check  upon  the  Senate. 
There  seems  to  be  a  double  fallacy  in  this.    Does  the 
Senate  possess  an  exclusive  patent  of  exemption  from 
faction  and  passion,  and  the  other  frailties  of  human 
nature,  to  which  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Mh 
branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  are  to  be  held  pecu- 
liarly liable  7    The  Senate,  as  a  body,  would  not  be 
thecked  by  the  State  Legislatures,  unless  a  majoriiy  was 
instructed  ;  and  if  this  was  the  case,  we  must  suppose 
instructions  sanctioned  by  so  many  bodies  lo  be  the 
dictates  of  true  wisdom,  and  not  the  offspring  of  fac- 
tion and  passion.  If  only  a  few  Senators  are  instructed, 
we  must  suppose  the  object  to  be  deemed  important  by 
the  instructing  States ;  and  so  far  from  the  likelihood  of 
sudden  or  violent  passion,  or  the  seductions  of  factious 
leaders  thus  affecting  Legislation,  we  find  the  securities 
proposed  by  Mr.  Madison  quadrupled  in  numbers,  in- 
creased by  the  distance  of  the  bodies,  and  doubled  by 
the  difference  in  their  constitution.     If  two  federal 
legislative  bodies  are  likely  to  ensure  the  defeat  of 
faction  and  passion,  when  both  belong  to  the  aanle 
government — the  members  of  both  are  members  of  the 
same  political  parties,  and  both  meet  at  the  same  place, 
how  much  less  likely  is  passion  or  factiovl  to  succeed  by 
means  of  tnjfruc<umj,  when  it  has  first  to  encounter  the 
federal  House  of  Representatives,  and  then  in  succes- 
sion a  State  House  of  Delegates,  and  a  State  Senate, 
and  lastly  the  chance  of  an  aninstructed,  or  differently 
instructed  majority  in  the  federal  Senate.  Surely  Judge 
H.  forgot  the  dignity  and  candor  of  the  philosophical 
•  inquirer,  and  in  vindication  of  a  favorite  theory,  assum- 
ed the  armor  of  a  partizan,  when  be  contended,  that  the 
faction  and  jMission  intended  to  be  defeated  by  the 
constitution  of  the  Senate,  would  be  promoted  by  add- 
ing additional  checks— checks,  too,  which  we  cannot 
doubt  were  contemplated  as  one  of  the  principal  means 
of  rendering  the  check  afforded  by  the  Senate  effective. 

So  far  from  promoting  hasty,  passionate,  or  factious 


legislation,   do  not  these  nomenms  checks  present 
almost  too  many  difficulties  to  the  execution  of  tbe  de- 
liberate will  of  the  people,  which  the  Jndge  admiu 
ought  to  govern  ?    In  doubtful  questions,  when  parties 
are  nicely  balanced,  a  few  recreant  representatives,  in 
either  of  the /our  bodies,  can  easily  defeat  any  meuort, 
however  necessary,  or  earnestly  desired  by  their  coo- 
stituents.     If  we  suppose  with  the  Judge,  that  the 
Senate  is  to  be  entirely  controlled  by  tbe  State  Legis- 
latures, then  we  should  have  fifiy^hartt  difierent  deli- 
berative bodies,  representing  the  people  in  difereot 
capacities,  and  by  different  ratioe,  acting  upon  sne  pA- 
jecL    No  measure  could  be  carried  through  this  ordtal 
by  faction  or  passion,  and  instead  of  bringing  us  "back 
to  a  simple  turbulent  democracy,"  we  sbouM  have  the 
best  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  checks  upon  Uirbulent 
legislation,  of  which  any  country  could  boast.   If  mea- 
sures thus  passed  were  not  wise,  it  must  be  because  tbe 
intelligence  of  tbe  country  is  defectiTe,  and  not  became 
it  is  blinded  by  passion.    The  same  reasoning  applies 
to  the  instmaions  of  any  less  number  than  tbe  whole, 
because  the  uninstructed  Senators  must  be  presumed  to 
aa  in  accordance  with  the  optniona  of  their  ooBStitneots, 
and  thus  whether  the  instructed  membeis  carry  tbeir 
point,  or  are  overruled  by  a  majority,  the  ddibcrale 
sense  of  the  community  governs.    But  upon  the  ibeo^ 
of  Judge  H.,  not  the  sense  of  the  community,  wheUier 
deliberate  or  vaccillating,  but  the  arbitrary  and  adf  eree 
will  of  themdiriifliaft  who  happen  to  be  Seoators,  dis- 
poses of  every  thing  which  we  hold  dear^-not  only 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  our  people,  but  the  Te7 
constitution  of  our  country.      If  a  SlaU  may  haw 
"narrow  yiews,"  so  may  an  mdtoiduoL  If  a  State  may 
not  wish  to  be  taxed  to  cut  a  little  inland  canal,  tvo 
thousand  miles  off,  a  Senator  may  wish  an  embasy,  or 
a  department,  or  a  bank  accommodation,  or  a  ftdenl 
judgeship.    But  if  the  States  do  have  local  views  and 
interests,  are  they  not  bound  to  protect  them,  and  haw 
they  not  tqtul  voUm  in  the  Senate  for  this  very  puipose? 
Mr.  Jay  says,  "  enlightened  policy  will  soon  teach  thai 
the  interests  of  the  whole  can  only  be  promoted  hj  a 
proper  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  parts."   If  th« 
States  wish  to  oppress  others,  or  advance  theonelTesat 
the  expense  of  all,  they  will  be  certainly  ovenuW  by 
the  majority.    If  they  wish  to  protect  themselves  from 
oppression,  they  ought  to  have  weight,  and  no  bnman 
being  ahoukl  have  power  to  throw  their  own  weiglit 
against  them. 

The  people  of  the  states  would  be  peculiariy  derti- 
tute  of  protection,  if  they  could  not  instruct  their  Sena- 
ton,  because  from  the  size  of  the  distncts  and  numba 
of  the  constituents,  it  would  be  extremely  difficolt,  if 
not  impossible,  to  instruct  a  member  of  tbe  Hoose  of 
Representatives,  and  hence  Patrick  Heket's  nneasi- 
ness  for  fear  the  Senator  should  diaobey.  What  if  the 
Senate  should  be  "on  a  vital  question  under  tbe  eontn)l«f 
the  smallest  state  in  the  Union  ?"— Are  tbe  two  bouses 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  smallest  state  less  honest  « 
less  intelligent,  than  the  individual  Senator,  who  hj 
supposition  is  about  to  oppose  his  own  ooDstitnentsanl 
at  least  half  of  his  co-Senators t  Where  b  the  eril? 
The  will  of  the  Legislature,  which  is  responsible,  pre- 
vails over  that  of  the  Senator,  who  is  not  responsiWe, 
unless  he  is  for  disobedience.  Which  adjostinent  of  tbe 
question  ought,  by  the  theory  of  our  gownuncnt,  to  be 
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most  aatisliictory  7    We  cannot  hold  instnicuons  to  be 
an  evklenee  of  poMsiom  or  faction  in  the  Legislature,  but 
disobedience  we  most  hold  to  be  a  ground  forvuspecting 
the  Senate.    If  neither  of  these  operated,  I  can  conceive 
no  reason  for  not  resigning,  when  obedience  would  be 
wicked  or  disgracefuL    If  Mr.  Madison  required  firm- 
ness and  independence  in  the  Senator,  against  the  in- 
structions of  his  own  constituents,  as  well  as  against 
the  acu  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes,  as  Judge  H. 
supposes,  then  it  is  clear  that  he  knew  and  understood 
the  right,  and  its  obligation,  and  feared  U,  and  wished  to 
provide  against  it,  by  protecting  the  Senator  from  its 
forceu    If  such  was  his  purpose,  how  egregiously  has  he 
failed— how  bungling  lias  been  his  work — ^how  disinge- 
nuous bis  course — bow  unlike  in  all  respects,  is  this  to 
the  other  works  of  that  grcai  roan  ?  The  length  of  term 
did  not  protect  from  instructions,  because  a  Senator  of 
one  year  may  be  instructed  as  well  as  one  of  six  years. 
Where  is  the  protection  against  this  awful  right?   Mr. 
M,  knew  that  it  existed  under  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion, and  was  exercised,  yet  he  did  not  prohibit  it  in  the 
constitution.  He  feared  the  power  to  recall,  and  he  took 
away  that ;  but  it  seems  he  feared  this  right,  and  left  it. 
It  is  true  that  he  provided  no  punishment  for  disobedi- 
ence, but  none  existed  under  the  confederation,  and 
■one  bad  ever  been  found  necessary  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, the  Convention  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Con- 
gress or  the  State  Legislatures.    If  he  feared  the  right, 
he  must  have  wished  it  uprooted,  yet  he  left  it  precisely 
as  he  found  it    He  was  particularly  cautious  in  con- 
cealing his  antipathy  in  the  Virginia  Convention  and 
the  Federalist.    In  the  latter  he  speaks  of  firmness  ne- 
cessary to  resist  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
transient  popular  commotions  which  might  affect  that 
body,  and  I  doubt  not  he  meant  to  require  firmness  in 
obedience  to  instructions  against  the  wishes  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  much  as  in  any  thing  else.  In  the 
Vifginia  Convention  he  heard  loud  calls  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  right,  yet  never  denied  its  existence. 

Suppose  a  question  arises  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives dangerous  to  a  state.  It  is  carried  in  that 
body  by  passion  or  faction  against  such  manifestations 
of  popular  will  as  can  be  given.  It  is  believed  the  Se- 
naton  wtH  go  the  same  way.  The  people  have  no 
resource  left,  but  instructions  through  their  Stato  Le- 
gislature. If  this  has  no  effect,  our  servants  are  our 
maston^  and  we  are  ruled  by  an  oligarchy  the  more 
odious^  because  it  presents  us  with  a  mockery  of  repre- 
sentation. 

But  it  seems  that  Mr.  Madison  thinks  the  Senate 
*'naay  be  sometimes  necessary  as  a  defence  to  the  people 
against  their  own  temporary  errors  and  debuiona;  he  justly 
applauds  the  oakUarjf  interfereinee  in  critical  moments,  of 
aome  respectable  and  temperate  body  of  citizens,  to 
check  the  misguided  career,  and  to  suspend  the  blow 
mediated  by  the  people  agamat  lAtmtcivcf,  until  reason, 
justice,  and  truth  can  regain  their  authprity  over  the 
public  mind."  This  is  correct  reasoning,  but  it  cannot 
apply  to  the  States  or  their  Legislatures,  butgnust  al- 
lude to  the  people  of  the  Union  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  Senato  cannot  defend  the  people  of 
any  state  from  their  omn  temporary  dediriotu ,  or  afford 
a  eabttary  intefferenee  with  the  proceedings  of  a  State 
Legislature.  The  latter  body  is  supposed  competent 
to  art  fbr  itself,  and  not  to  require  the  protection  of  the  | 


United  Stetes  Senate,  and  still  less  of  an  individuat 
Senator,  This  argument  might  be  urged  m  /error  of  a 
Senator  instructing  a  State  Legislature,  with  more  pro- 
priety than  againat  the  reverse  operation,  because  under 
the  present  system  the  Stete  Legislatures  hi^ve  no  con- 
nection with  the  United  Stetes  Senators  unless  they 
instruct  them,  and  thus  if  they  choose  to  be  wilful  and 
refuse  to  instruct  them,  which  by  this  new  construction 
would  be  to  ask  bis  advice,  they  may  ruin  the  people  by 
their  temporary  errors  and  delusions,  without  ever  giving 
their  Senator  the  power  to  save  them  by  the  salutery 
interference  of  his  *' respecteble  and  temperate*'  man- 
date. 

But  it  is  admitted  that  a  temporary  delusion  may  pos- 
sibly exist  among  the  people,  which  may  induce  the 
House  of  Representetives  to  pass  acte  so  dangerous 
that  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  Senate  to  "  suspend'^ 
them.     ''But  the  deliberate  sense  of  the  community, 
ought  and  ultimately  will  prevaiL"    And  yet  a  Senator 
has  power  to  defeat  this  deliberate  sense,  as  well  as  the 
temporary  errors  and  delusions.    He  may  suspend  a  good 
act,  or  he  may  fail  to  fuspend  a  bad  act  He  may  not  only 
not  concur  with  the  House  of  Representetives  when  he 
ought,  but  he  may  concur  with  it  when  he  ought  not. 
Shall  we  have  no  **  capsten  and  cable*'  to  draw  up  our 
anchor  in  the  one  case,  and  no  power  to  throw  it  out  in 
the  other?    Must  the  temporary  delusion  prevail  over 
the  people's  rigiite  for  six  years,  or  the  deliberate  sense 
be  delayed  its  healthy  action  for  six  years?    Either 
question  may  be  of  vitel  and  immediate  importance. 
The  singl^vote  may  saddle  us  with  an  enormous  bank» 
with  a  controlling  capitel  and  an  unlimited  charter,  or 
an  oppressive  teriff)  which  could  not  be  repealed  without 
rmn  to  many,  or  continued  witliout  ruin  to  ourselves. 
The  temporary  delusion  may  be  a  spirit  of  fanaticism, 
which  may  annihilate  at  a  single  blow,  and  forever,  po- 
litical peace  and  domestic  happiness  in  half  the  Union, 
and  yet  the  Senator  may  be  infected  with  the  conte- 
gion.    A  judgeship  for  life,  or  boundless  wealth,  may 
warp  honest  opinions,  or  buy  up  bankrupt  profligacy. 
In  short,  a  Senator  may  be  sometimes  wrong  as  well  as 
the  House  of  Representetives  and  the  two  branches  of 
a  Stete  Legislature,  and  if  he  is  a  despot  for  the  time 
of  his  election,  he  may  do  infinite  mischief: — if  he  can 
be  controlled  by  his  Stete  Legislature  in  particular  votes 
by  special  instructions,  he  cannot  do  much  harm,  and 
may  do  as  much  good  as  the  wisdom  of  his  stete,  which 
is  wiser  than  he  is,  will  permit  Mr.  Madison,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  tnterfet'ence  of  the  Senate,  never  could  have 
meant  to  characterize  the  solemn  and  deliberate  acte  of 
a  State  Legislature,  as  the  temporary  errors  and  delusions 
qf  the  people.    Besides  being  too  accurate  in  his  lan- 
guage for  this  construction,  he  could  not  but  believe 
that  instructions  would  convey  at  least  the  best  judg- 
ment of  a  majority  of  the  Legislature.    And  he  could 
not  suppose  it  necessary  for  the  United  Stetes  Sena- 
tor to  protect  the  people  against  the  best  judgment 
of  their  own  Legislature.    The  Stete  Legislatures,  in 
practice,  possess  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Stete; 
they  make  laws,  and  dispose  of  our  persons  and  proper- 
ty; shall  wo  appeal  from  them  to  their  creature,  the  Se- 
nator, for  protection  7 

If  Ma.  Madison  bad  meant  this  he  would  certeinly 
not  only  have  prohibited  Stete  instructions  to  the  Sena- 
tor, but  enforced  Senatorial  instructions  to  the  Legisla- 
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ture.  Why  were  we  left  without  this  protection  from  our 
temporary  errors  and  delusions  in  so  many  important 
cases,  and  only  provided  with  it  in  those  cases  in  which 
we  venture  to  instruct  Senators  7  This  doctrine  proves 
too  much.  Why  was  Mr.  Madison  silent  in  our  Con- 
vention, when  his  coadjutors  asserted  this  right  7  When 
Hbnrt  so  often  objected  a  want  of  power  to  enforce  it, 
why  did  Mr.  M.  not  say  at  once  it  did  not  exist,  and  end 
the  objection  7  If  he  had  said  so,  and  contended  for  the 
correctness  of  his  position  on  the  ground  that  the  Sena- 
tor must  be  firm  against  his  own  masters,  and  indepen- 
dent  of  his  own  constituents,  to  protect  the  people  of 
the  States  from  themselves,  would  this  constitution  have 
been  ratified  by  Virginia  7  Never.  One  blast  of  Hen- 
ri's soul-stirring  bugle  would  have  called  all  his  kindred 
spirits  around  him — he  whose  keen  scent  could  snufT 
tyranny  in  the  tainted  gale,  would  have  spumed  an  elec- 
tive as  haughtily  as  he  had  an  hereditary  tyrant — the 
debates  would  have  ended  there — the  friends  of  the  con- 
stitution and  of  Madison  would  have  deserted  him — 
the  deceptive  parchment  would  have  been  trodden  un- 
der foot,  and  its  noble  champion  left  its  only  advocate. 
No  one  can  read  Hknrt's  anxious  searching  after  the 
responsibility  of  Senators,  and  his  earnest  calls  for  the 
power  of  enforcing  obedience,  and  believe  it  would  have 
been  otherwise.  He  laughs  to  scorn  the  argument  that 
they  will  be  good  men,  from  which  Ma.  Madison  wishes 
him  to  infer  that  they  would  obey.  With  what  withering 
contempt  then  would  he  have  received  a  proposition  to 
make  them  eonsUhUknaUy  independent,  as  he  feared 
they  would  be  actually  7  And  to  4iave  told  him  that 
this  was  necessary  to  make  them ^rm  again$t  iw,  would 
have  been  only  an  aggravation  of  the  insulL 

It  is  surprising  to  hear  JoooE  Hopkinsoh  say,  that 
the  hundreds  of  individuals  who  compose  the  State 
Legislatures,  from  all  parts  of  their  respective  states, 
*'have  no  means  of  knowing  the  public  sentimenta 
which  are  not  equally  open  to  the  Senators ;  nor  are 
their  inducements  to  conform  to  them  more  persuasive 
and  strong.*'  If  this  was  not  an  error,  it  would  be  per- 
haps best  for  the  legislatures  to  delegate  their  powers  to 
■evcral  individuals,  and  go  home.  Those  wise  men, 
whose  judgment  is  capable  of  protecting  the  state  from 
its  own  errrors,  and  at  the  same  time,  know  so  well 
public  sentiment,  and  have  every  inducement  to  conform 
to  it,  would  constitute  the  best  legislature.  But  so 
much  of  an  error  is  the  first  part  of  th6  proposition 
deemed,  that  the  usual  and  most  accurate  method  of 
examining  into  popular  sentiment,  is  by  the  sentiments 
of  the  representatives.  Each  is  supposed  best  to  know 
and  to  represent  the  opinions  of  his  own  county  or  dis- 
trict, and  their  united  will  is  thought  to  be  as  accurate 
an  approximation  to  the  will  of  the  people  as  human 
ingenuity  can  make.  There  is  nothing  else  which  af- 
fonis  us  even  data  for  estimating  that  will.  The  indi- 
vidual Senator  has  not  probably  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  wishes  of  the  people  than  many  of  the  single  indi- 
viduals who  compose  the  legislature,  especially  if  he 
is  sent  from  a  remote  state,  and  has  been  long  absent. 

The  inducements  which  the  Senator  may  have  to 
conform  to  the  will  of  the  people,  may  be  as  persuasive 
and  strong  as  those  of  the  members  of  the  state  legis- 
lature ;  and  if  they  are,  be  will  obey,  unless  his  induce- 
ments to  conform  to  the  will  of  some  one  else  are  more 
persuasive  and  stronger.    A  Senator  is  a  great  man, 


and  may  expect  executive  promotion  if  this  or  that 
man  is  President,  or  this  or  that  measure  carried.  We 
must  suppose  the  latter  inducements  to  preponderate, 
when  he  frustrates  the  will  of  the  people,  expresMd  in 
the  only  form  in  which  it  can  reach  hinu 

The  Judge  again  quotes  M a.  Madison.  ''Ma.  Madi- 
son goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  as  our  govemmeott  are  en- 
tirely reprejeitlaltre,  there  is  a  total  exclusion  of  thepeo* 
pie,  in  their  collective  capacity,  Jrmn  any  thare  in  them." 
This  is  true,  and  makes  it  the  more  iniquitous  to  deprive 
them  of  any  share  through  their  representatives.  If  thej 
can  neither  act  themselves,  or  act  by  their  representaiiTes, 
they  only  elect  masters,  and  it  is  nonsense  to  mj  the 
will  of  the  people  prevails.  Mr.  M.  could  00)7  hare 
meant  that  no  act  of  the  people,  in  their  coUeciiTe  ca- 
pacity, was  a  governmental  act ;  he  did  not  mean  10 
say  that  they  were  slaves,  who  periodically  elected 
masters,  but  that  they  should  never  act  in  penon,  and 
only  by  their  servants.  The  inference  drawn  from  this 
remark,  viz :  that  the  Senator  ought  not  to  be  bound 
by  the  will  of  all  the  people  in  his  state,  most  be  falla- 
cious. If  all  the  people  of  a  state  came  to  the  Senate 
chamber,  and  wished  to  give  a  vote,  they  could  not  vote 
except  through  their  Senator.  It  is  so  ordained  in  the 
constitution ;  but  how  can  it  be  thence  inferred  that  the 
Senator  is  not  bound  to  obey  them  7  This  howeTrr  is 
impracticable,  and  the  Senator  can  only  know  the  wi;i 
of  his  state  through  the  legislature.  That  body  consti- 
tute his  constituency.  Whether  it  properly  represents 
the  people  or  not,  is  a  question  between  its  members 
and  the  people.  No  Senator  would  have  thought  of  look- 
ing beyond  his  own  constituents,  but  from  the  fact  ihat 
they  happen  to  act  vicariously.  If  the  same  number  of 
individuals,  not  being  representatives,  wen  selected 
by  the  constitution  to  elect  Senators  in  the  several 
states,  it  is  clear  that  the  Senators  could  not  kwk  to  the 
public  opinion  of  any  persons  except  the  electors.  We 
must  presume  that  the  constitution  nteant  to  place  the 
full  power  of  instruction  (if  the  right  exists)  exclusiTely 
in  that  body  in  which  it  had  sufficient  confidence  to 
place  the  power  of  selection,  and  which  only  eoold 
practically  exercise  iu  If  the  Senator  does  doubt,  or 
is  even  sure  that  the  legislature  does  not  confonn  to  the 
will  of  its  own  constituents,  it  will  afiTord  hhn  no  ex- 
cuse for  a  similar  violation.  If  a  representative  can 
look  at  all  beyond  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  a 
right  to  vote,  then  there  is  no  limit.  Where  there  are 
high  freehold  qualifications  to  sufirage,and  instnietiocs 
are  given  by  every  voter,  a  delegate  may  say,  "The 
unqualified  individuals  outnumber  you,  and  I  will  as- 
sume that  they  think  differently'' — nay,  he  may  say, 
*'  the  women,  the  children,  the  free  blaclu»  paupers, 
Indians  and  slaves  think  difierently,  and  they  are  a 
majority  of  my  oonstitoents."  What  then  becomes 
of  those  guards  and  checks  in  the  constitutiom;  vhidi 
presume  superior  wisdom  in  a  particular  cisss  of  pe^ 
sons,  or  that  certain  rights  require  eapedal  proteciioo, 
if  the  delegate  may  thus,  by  creating  a  new  sod  fan- 
cied constituency  for  himself,  and  one  too  which  can 
never  act  upon  him,  and  the  opinions  of  which  can 
never  be  known  either  by  instructions  or  elections,  set 
aside  the  sovereignty  vested  by  the  constitutions?  This 
would  establish  a  government  of  petty  tyvaots,  under 
ideal  responsibility  to  a  fancied  constituency*  ^^T 
was  the  election  of  Senators  not  given  at  oooe  to  the 
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people  of  the  states?  I  have  no  doubt  one  of  the  prin-  I 
cipsl  reasons  was  the  impossibility  of  instructing.  1 1 
do  not  believe  Virginia  would  have  adopted  the  consti- 
tution, with  no  ipeans  of  instructing  Senators.  If  the 
people  of  the  states  had  elected,  the  legislature  would 
then  have  only  had  power  to  request  them,  as  it  now 
has  over  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  legislature  possessed  the  double  advantage  of  fa- 
cility of  action,  and  a  comparison  and  a  discussion  of 
views  from  all  quarters,  in  selection  and  instruction, 
neither  of  which  could  be  possessed  by  the  people. 
The  members  of  the  legislature  are  Senatorial  electors, 
chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  federal  government,  and 
cannot  strip  themselves  of  the  power  and  give  it  to  the 
people  of  their  state — nor  could  a  state  convention  take 
it  away  from  them.  What  right,  then,  has  a  federal 
Senator  to  say  the  people  of  Ohio  do  not  sanction 
instructions  given  by  her  legislature,  any  more  than  to 
say  the  people  of  Maine  or  Louisiana  do  not  sanction 
the  same  instructions.  He  has  as  much  to  do  with  the 
people  of  one  state  as  of  another. 
L«et  us  hear  the  Judge  again. 

**  InstrueUonundrengnation  are  not  the  means  proposed  by 
Mr.  Madison  to  protect  us  from  the  corrupUon  or  tyranny  of  the 
Senate.  He  suggests  no  interference,  in  any  way,  on  the  part 
of  the  Slate  Legislatures  with  their  Senators,  nor  any  control 
oyer  them,  during  their  continuance  in  office ;  but  finds  all  the 
■afetj  he  thought  necessary,  and  all  that  the  constitution  gives, 
in  the  * periodicui  change  of  its  members.'  In  addition  to  this, 
much  reliance,  no  doubt,  was  placed,  and  ought  to  be  so,  on  the 
expectation  that  the  State  Legislatures  would  appoint  to  this 
high  and  responsible  office,  only  men  of  known  and  tried  cha- 
racter and  patriotism,  having  themselves  a  deep  suke  in  the 
libeniee  of  their  country,  and  bound  bj  all  the  ties  of  integrity 
and  honor  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  trust." 

Mr.  Madison  is  here  again  providing  against  a  rot- 
tenness in  the  Senate,  which  would  not  only  set  instruc- 
tions at  defiance^  but  every  moral  and  political  duty. 
He  says,  in  effect,  "you  are  afraid  of  a  six  years  tenure, 
but  you  need  not  fear  that,  because  at  any  given  period 
only  one  third  can  have  that  duration,  one  third  will 
hold  for  four,  and  one  only  for  two  years.  Fear  of  not 
being  re-elected,  or  a  decreasing  interest  in  the  usurped 
power,  will  prevent  them  from  corruption,  tyranny, 
disobedience,  and  other  iniquities.  If  all  wefe  at  the 
same  time  tyrants  of  six  years  duration,  you  would  be 
in  danger ;  but  the  shortening  term  of  some,  and  the 
hope  that  others  will  stay  honest,  is  your  protection. 
The  honest  ones  will  obey  you  from  principle,  the  cor- 
rupt from  fear.*'  This  I  conceive  to  be  his  opinion 
written  out.  For,  says  Mr.  Nicholas  in  his  presence, 
*'  we  can  instruct  them*' — and  Patrick  Henry  says,  in 
efiect,  '*  If  they  are  bad  men  they  will  not  obey — we 
ought  to  have  a  power  of  impeachment  or  recall,  to 
make  them  obey ;  the  rotation  is  not  in  my  opinion  suf- 
ficient surety  of  their  obedience  "  In  those  days  good- 
ness was  thought  to  ensure  obedience,  but  now  it  is 
thought  if  they  are  good  men,  "  bound  by  all  the  ties 
of  integrity  and  honor  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duty,"  they  will  not  obey,  or  need  not,  because  so 
intelligent  and  so  good — as  if  obedience  was  not  the 
highest  duty,  or  misrepresentation  was  the  part  of  a 
faithful  representative. 

But  let  us  look  to  the  Federalint  as  we  did  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  behalf  of  the  other  party.  We  find  Ma. 
MAVBOiiy  as  well  as  his  great  coadjutors,  Hamilton 


and  Jat,  speaking  of  the  Senate,  not  as  a  little  oligarchy, 
or  Holy  Alliance  of  absolute  sovereigns  for  six  years, 
but  as  ^n  assembly  of  the  Statet,    Measures,  says  he, 
will  have  to  be  approved  first  by  a  majority  of  the 
people,  and  then  by  a  majority  of  the  Siates,    The 
States  will  be  interested  in  preventing  this,  or  carrying 
that.    Thus  again  indicating  the  necessity  of  giving 
the  States  an  influence  over  the  people  of  the  Union, 
Among  the  reasons  for  giving  the  elections  to  the  State 
Legislatures,  he  says  it  not  only  favored  a  select  ap- 
pointment, '*but  gives  to  the  State  government*  such  an 
agency  in  the  formation  of  the  federal  government,  as 
mutt  tecure  the  authorily  qf  the  Jwmer^  and  may  form  a 
convenient  link  between  the  two  systems."    The  link 
is  formed  by  the  election,  but  if  the  Senators  then 
become  independent  and  firm  against  their  constituents, 
what  tecwre*  the  auihorUy  7  The  federal  argument  sup- 
poses the  Senator  at  the  moment  of  his  election,  to  lose 
all  connection  with  his  State,  and  become  entirely  a 
federal  -officer,  representing  all  the  United  States.    If 
this  is  true,  how  is  State  authority  secured  by  his  elec- 
tion? Mr.  Madison's  argument  in  favor  of  the  Senate, 
based  upon  the  assertion  that  every  resolution  or  law 
will  have  to  pass  first  a  majority  of  the  people,  and  then 
a  majocity  of  States,  is  a  gross  fallacy,  if  the  States 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.    He  says,  this 
"complicated  check  on  government  may  prove  injuri- 
ous," &c ;  but  how  is  it  more  eomplicaied^  if  the  Sena- 
tors are  independent,  than  the  British  Parliament  is 
rendered  by  the  House  of  Lords,  or  any  State  govern- 
ment by  its  Senate  7  He  also  speaks  of  the  power  of 
the  larger  States  to  defeat  small  States  when  unreason- 
able, by  power  over  the  supplies. 

But  there  is  yet  better  evidence  of  Mr.  Madison's 
opinion  upon  this  subject  than  all  this.  He  has  himself 
as  a  legislator,  exercised  the  right.  I  have  not  the 
instructing  resolutions  before  me,  but  I  discover  the 
fact  from  my  copy  of  the  resolutions  of '98, '99,  and  the 
debate  of  ISOO.'C 

We  approach  now  the  last  ground  taken  by  the 
Judge,  and  that  on  which  we  should  have  supposed 
ourselves  most  impregnable — I  mean  the  CanstUutkn, 
I  should  have  said  there  is  nothing  in  that  instrument 
to  forbid,  or  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  right  to 
instruct,  and  therefore  it  exists.  And  for  this,  with 
many  other  authorities,  we  might  have  quoted  John 
Marshall,  (Virginia  Debates,  897-8.)  "Mr.  John 
Marshall  asked  if  gentlemen  were  serious,  when  they 
asserted  that  if  the  State  govemmenlB  had  power  to 
interfere  with  the  militia,  it  was  by  Implication?  If 
they  were,  he  asked  the  committee  whether  the  least 
attention  would  not  show  that  they  were  mistaken? 
The  Slate  governments  had  not  derived  their  powers 

e  HeuMe  of  Delegate*,  Monday  f  Jamuaif  20, 1600. 
'*  Retohed,  That  five  thousand  coplea  of  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Commlllee,  to  whom  were  referred  the  snewera  of  eeveral 
Statee  upon  the  Reaolutions  of  the  Isjt  Legislature,  the  said 
answers  [and  also  the  intiruetions  to  the  Senators  of  this  Bute 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  together  with  the  names  of 
those  who  voted  on  each  of  these  subjects,]  be  printed  without 
delay ;  and  that  the  Executive  be  requested,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
to  distribute  them  equally,  In  such  manner  as  thay  shall  think 
best,  among  the  good  people  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Attest,  WILLIAM  WIRT,  C.  U.  D. 

H.  BROOKE,  C.  S. 
Kate  isf  the  pM5lt«ft«r.— The  part  contained  in  brackets  is  not 
embraced  in  the  pteaont  publicatioD. 
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from  the  general  g:t)verment.    But  each  government 
derived  its  powers  from  the  people;  and  each  was  to 
act  according  to  the  powers  given  it.    Would  any  gen- 
tleman deny  this  7  He  demanded  if  powers  not  given 
were  retained  by  implication?  Could  any  man  say  so? 
Could  any  man  say  tliat  this  power  was  not  retained 
by  the  States,  as  they  had  not  given  it  away  ?  For, 
says  be,  does  not  a  power  remain  till  it  is  given  away? 
The  State  Ltgislatwrta  had  poteer  to  command  and  govern 
their  mUiiia  before,  and  have  it  stiU,  undoubtedly,  vnlees 
there  be  eomething  in  this  Constitution  that  takes  it  mooy.** 
This  power,  like  that  of  regulating  the  militia,  was 
claimed  and  exercised  by  the  State  Legislatures  before 
this  Constitution,  and  is  not  taken  away;  therefore,  by 
the  reasoning  of  M&.  Marshall,  in  whose  presence 
this  right  was  frequently,  asserted,  it  still  exists,  not  6y 
implication,  but  as  an  original  power  not  given  away. 
But  Judge  Hopkinsok  pursues  a  reverse  mode  of  rea- 
soning, and  thinks  the  right  does  not  exist — first,  be- 
cause not  expressly  granted  by  the  Constitution — and 
secondly,  because  no  form  of  proceeding  is  prescribed 
by  which  a  refractory  Senator  could  be  compelled  to 
obey.    We  must  answer  to  the  first,  that  the  power  is 
not  granted  but  reserved,  and  is  always  understood  to 
exist  where  representation  exists,  unless  expressly  pro- 
hibited.   For  the  second,  we  must  say,  that  no  human 
ingenuity  could  devise  a  mode  of  compelling  a  refnlctory 
Senator  to  obey,  because  he  may  keep  his  purpose 
concealed  until  he  votes ;  and  that  a  power  of  subse- 
quent punishment  has  never  been  given  to  constituents 
over  their  delegates  in  any  representative  government, 
and  would  be  more  objectionable  and  dangerous  in  this 
case  than  any  other,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  relative 
situation  of  the  two  governments.    The  power  of  dis- 
obedience, of  giving  bad  votes,  and  voting  from  corrup- 
tion instead  of  conviction,  is  in  the  hands  of  all  repre- 
sentatives, without  power  of  punishment  in  the  hands 
of  constituents — can  it  thence  be  inferred  that  they 
have  the  right  thus  to  act?  The  Constitution  requires, 
for  wise  purposes,  an  indefinite  and  absolute  power  of 
attorney  irrevocable  for  six  years,  and  any  form  of 
punishment,  to  be  efiective,  must  interfere  with  this 
requisition.    There  are  legal  powers,  which  it  would 
be  a  gross  violation  of  moral  duty  to  execute,  and  we 
must  hope  for  some  principles  of  virtue  to  actuate  our 
Senators  as  well  as  other  fiduciaries,  without  keeping 
their  limbs  always  bound  in  cords,  and  their  necks  under 
the  axe.    There  was  no  power  to  punish  for  this  offence 
under  the  confederation.    The  power  to  recall  was  dis- 
tinct from  it,  and  though  it  might  punish  oflfences,  could 
not  create  duties.    Our  instructions  are  private.    The 
Senate  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.     Our  Senator 
may  burn  them.    The  Senate  cannot  punish  him,  and 
we  could  not,  if  he  took  a  bribe.    Suppose  a  legislator 
is  always  intoxicated,  or  spends  his  nights  in  riot,  or 
gaming,  and  is  thus  rendered  stupid  and  ineflficient,  or 
careless.    Tliis  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  violation  of 
duty,  but  his  constituents  cannot  prevent  it,  or  punisli 
him.    Constituents  have  no  power  even  to  compel  at- 
tendance, nor  cati  they  recall  for  non-attendance,  whe- 
ther produced  by  wickedness  or  misfortune ;  and  yet 
Mr.  Jat  says — "All  the  States  will  have  an  equal 
influence  in  the  Senate,  especiaUy  while  they  continue 
to  be  careful  in  appointing  proper  persons,  and  insist  on 
their  punctual  attendance."    There  is  no  such  power 


given  in  the  Constitution.  If  they  cannot  instruct  they 
cannot  insist  upon  attendance.  The  word  **espeeitUf 
here  shows  that  the  writers  of  the  Federalist  did  not 
consider  the  influence  of  the  States  and  of  their  Senators 
as  by  any  means  synonicnous,  but  looked  to  the  former 
to  control  the  latter,  by  appointing  proper  perMMia,  or 
such  as  would  obey. 

The  Judge  thinks  this  power  cannot  flow,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  Senators  receiving  their  appewiment 
from  the  State  Legislatures.  He  says,  the  President 
and  Senate  oppoini  Judges — ^"bat  are  they  to  obey 
them?"  Surely  not.  The  Judges  do  not,  either  in  foct 
or  in  theory,  represent  the  President  and  Senate.  Nor 
are  they  appointed  to  attend  to  their  interests  orlegidaU 
for  them.  The  power  does  not  flow  from  the  Acuity 
of  appointing,  but  from  the  relation  of  constituent  and 
representative.  The  Judge  is  elected  for  the  soundness 
of  his  judgment,  bis  knowledge  of  law,  and  his  nice 
powers  of  discrimination  in  deciding  controversies  be- 
tween the  parties  before  hioi.  He  is  the  agent  of  no* 
body,  and  represents  only  the  justice  of  the  country, 
which  requires  him  to  be  free  from  any  extnneoos 
influence.  The  Senator  is  elected  for  the  skill  and 
ability  and  faithfulness  with  which  he  will  represent  €m 
interests  and  wishes.  He  is  our  atlorneyi  not  our  judge. 
He  is  under  our  control,  and  we  are  not  subject  to  his 
jurisdiction. 

Let  us  suppose  with  the  Judge,  the  case  of  a  namber 
of  attornies,  with  powers  irrevocable  for  six  years,  and 
indefinite  within  certain  limits — ^the  acts  of  a  majority 
of  attornies  to  be  binding  on  all  the  principals,  bat  the 
power  of  choosing  any  individual  as  attorney  left  open 
to  the  principals.  Could  they  not  be  instructed?  Could 
not  the  principals  require  a  valid  bond  and  security  to 
obey  or  resign  ?  If  the  attornies  could  judge  exdusiTely 
of  the  limitations,  and  could  bind  their  principals,  mi^t 
they  not  be  tyrants  and  absorb  all  the  fortunes  of  their 
principals.  If  selected  to  attend  to  the  foreign  trade  of 
a  set  of  merchants,  they  might  control  their  domestic 
trade  and  interfere  in  their  household  matters.  What 
injustice  is  done  to  any  principal  when  the  same  ri^l 
is  extended  to  all?  Is  there  not  reciprocity?  Is  the 
right  not  a  necessary  protection  ?  If  a  minority  instnicis 
for  bad  purposes  it  is  overruled ;  if  a  majority  instructs, 
its  will  ought  to  prevail.  The  advocate  of  the  opposite 
doctrine  supposes  a  right  of  the  co-principals  in  the 
will  of  the  delegate  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  marter, 
to  be  violated  by  our  doctrine.  Is  th  is  a  part  of  the  bar- 
gain?— a  legitimate  advantage? — Is  the  association  not 
for  mutual  advantage,  but  to  enable  the  cunning  roan 
to  overreach  his  copartner  by  the  ignorance  or  treachery 
of  his  agent  ?  What  may  be  a  gain  to-day  may  be  a 
source  of  ruin  to-morrow.  Unless  this  game  of  over- 
reaching is  played,  where  is  the  loss  by  instructions? 
They  must  be  either  out- voted,  or  accord  with  the  will 
of  a  majority.  Do  not  proxies  in  joint  stock  companies 
always  vote  as  directed  by  their  principals?  WouW  it 
be  thought  honorable  to  hold  a  proxy  and  disobey  the 
will  of  the  principal  ?  What  have  the  co-principals  to 
do  with  the  reason  for  the  agent's  acts?  Whether  be 
obeys  the  will  of  his  principal,  or  his  own  will,  they 
are  equally  bound,  and  the  question  is  between  him 
and  his  employer.  They  have  still  less  right  to  object 
to  his  resignotion,  because  the  agent  is  nothing  in  the 
contract,  but  the  act  is  ctefy  thing.   Whether  the  agent 
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is  bound  by  oaths  and  bonds  and  securily  lo  obey,  or  is 
left  free,  he  is  equally  a  legal  agent. 

But  is  it  fair  to  judge  of  rights  which  appertain  to  the 
stractore  of  our  government,  and  are  necessary  for  its 
proper  administration,  and  the  safety  of  the  people,  by 
analogy  to  a  private  association  of  individuals,  whose 
rights,  if  not  regulated  by  express  contract,  are  regu- 
lated by  the  arbitrary  dictates  of  positive  law  ?  You 
may  suppose  a  private  association  to  be  regulated  by 
any  principles  which  you  may  please  to  fancy,  and 
hence  may  suppose  the  right  of  instruction  to  exist  or 
not  at  your  pleasure.  But  you  cannot  infer  from  what 
you  suppose  to  exist  in  this  fancied  compact,  tliat  an 
analogous  right  does  or  does  not  exist  in  tlie  great 
positive  governmental  compact  That  must  be  tried 
by  its  positive  terms,  and  not  by  fanciful  analogies. 

Wherever  a  Constitution  rests  the  power  to  elect  a 
represenUUiivey  there  lies  the  power  to  instruct.  A  Sena- 
tor is  responsible  only  for  his  own  conduct,  not  that  of 
his  coastituents ;  if  their  instructions  are  not  approved 
by  the  people,  they  are  responsible.  Shifting  responsi- 
bility destroys  responsibility.  If  a  Senator  may  defeat 
the  will  of  his  constituents  in  any  case,  he  may  in  all, 
however  unanimous  the  people  and  the  legislature  may 
be,  and  however  important  and  permanent  the  conse- 
sequences  of  his  vote.  If  his  firmness  and  independ- 
ence may  defeat  his  constituents,  and  he  call  solemn  acts 
of  the  legislature  temporary  delusions,  so  may  he  under 
a  delusion,  defeat  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  tlie  people. 
Persons  now  living  have  seen  Senators  disobey  and 
defeat  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  people,  expressed 
by  several  succe^ive  legislatures,  sanctioned  by  repeat- 
ed State  elections,  and  sustained  by  the  concurrent 
opinions  of  a  majority  of  the  States,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  a  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people.  If  this  is  right,  then  our  government  is  under 
the  control  of  a  despicable  and  vexatious  aristocracy. 

The  Judge  contends  that  we  must  extend  our  doctrine 
to  cases  of  impeachment,  or  give  it  up.  It  must  em- 
brace every  thing  or  nothing.  If  the  State  Legislature 
has  the  power  of  exception,  it  may  instruct  in  some 
cases  of  impeachment,  and  forbear  in  others.  It  may 
instruct  to  condemn  or  acquiu  If  the  Senator  can  make 
the  exceptions,  then  says  the  Judge,  this  power  is  an 
empty  name.  This  is  too  true.  The  Senator  can  have 
no  power  to  make  exceptions,  and  yet  under  this  assum- 
ed right  nine-tenths  of  the  disobedience  which  has  ever 
been  committed  has  been  cloaked.  The  Judge  has  never 
heard  whether  impeachments  were  included  in  the  doc- 
trine, because  be  is  the  first  person  who  ever  broached 
that  doctrine.  When  the  Senate  sits  as  a  court  of  im- 
peachment, or  upon  executive  appouitmenta,  they  cease 
to  be  our  representoHves,  they  become  ex  officio  jurors 
or  councillors  of  State,  and  in  either  capacity  we  have 
no  more  right  to  instruct  them  than  we  have  to  instruct 
the  Chief  Justice,  or  the  President.  They  cease  to  be 
Legislators,  and  belong  for  the  time  to  the  Executive, 
or  Judicial  departments.  In  both  cases  private  rights 
are  concerned,  character  and  opinion  is  involved,  and 
evidence  may  be  taken.  Judgment  is  to  be  given  and 
not  a  law  passed.  We  can  instruct  to  do  an  act,  but 
not  to  form  an  opinion — to  vote,  but  not  to  give  judg- 
ment as  to  fitness  for  office,  or  the  propriety  of  rejecting 
an  officer.  We  do  not  see  the  force  of  the  Judge's  rea- 
soning which  forces  our  doctrine  to  apply  to  impeach- 


ments. The  Senator  acts  in  two  capacities,  as  distinct 
as  if  they  were  held  by  two  individuals.  They  are 
held  up  in  the  Federalist  as  judicious  exceptions  to  the 
maxims  which  require  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  departments  to  be  separate.  The  Senator  takes 
a  new  oath  in  trying  impeachments.  We  have  no  more 
right  to  instruct  our  Senators  when  made  judges  or  ooun- 
cillors  by  the  constitution,  than  when  made  permanent 
judges  or  ministers  or  heads  of  department  by  the  Presi- 
denU  And  the  inability  to  instruct  in  the  latter  cases, 
had  as  well  be  brought  up  against  us  as  in  the  former, 
as  a  reason  for  not  instructing  them  when  acting  as  our 
representatives.  We  can  tciU  an  act  to  be  done,  but  not 
that  the  innocent  are  guilty,  or  the  reverse.  The  Judge's 
definition  ought  to  have  exceptions  for  these  cases,  un- 
less he  holds  them  as  all  others  do,  as  excluded  of  course 
by  their  nature  from  the  controversy. 

In  fine,  this  is  a  right  which  the  Legislatures  can,  will 
and  ought  to  exercise.  They  can  and  ought  to  demand 
pledges,  which  no  honorable  man  could  disregard.  Is 
there  not  always  an  implied  pledge  from  the  nature  of 
the  office  and  the  understanding  upon  the  subject? 
Nay,  Is  there  not  in  Virginia  at  least  a  tacit  pledge 
given  by  all  Senators  elected  since  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Leigh's  report  and  resolutions  in  1812  7 — The  last  of 
those  resolutions  is  in  these  words — "  Resolved,  That 
afler  this  solemn  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  on  the  right  of  instruction,  and  duty  of 
obedience  thereto,  no  man  ought  henee/orth  to  accept  the 
tqipointment  (J  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  Vvr- 
ginto,  toho  doth  not  hold  himsey  bound  to  obey  such  instmC' 
turns.**  Is  not  acceptance  of  office  under  this  resolution 
a  tacit  pledge,  as  binding  as  express  words  could  make 
it? 

I  must  conclude,  having  already  occupied  too  much 
space  in  your  valuable  magazine,  but  the  subject  was 
too  interesting  and  important  to  justify  one  in  attempt- 
ing to  vindicate  our  cherished  doctrines  from  the  attack 
of  so  able  a  champion  as  Judge  Hopkinson,  in  too 
cursory  an  examination  of  his  views.  In  conclusion,  I 
must  remark,  that  although  we  have  to  lament  the  mis- 
fortune of  differing  with  that  able  and  learned  gentle- 
man, and  the  lamented  and  illustrious  Marshall,  we 
feel  DO  doubt  of  the  support  of  Henrt,  Jefferson,  and 
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DEATH  OF  THE  PATRIOT. 

BT  W.  OILMORE  SIMMS. 

Unembitter'd  by  hate,  and  untroubled  by  strife. 
Shall  the  Patriot  we  loved,  to  the  dark  grave  descend, 

Whilst  the  foes  of  hir  well-spent,  political  life. 
Have  forgot  eadi  distinction  in  the  wide  term  of  friend. 

Each  doubt  that  had  whisper'd  against  him  before, 
Each  feeling  of  Envy,  of  Jealousy,  Hate — 

Now  awed  into  silence  and  sorrow,  deplore, 
Nor  seek  to  detract  from  the  fame  of  the  great ! 

*  One  word  more.  This  article  was  wriuen  In  great  haste  for 
ihe  August  number.  Instead  of  this  an  addition  lo  his  letter  was 
published  by  Judge  Hopkhuoth  under  his  own  name,  in  that 
number.  It  requires  notice  as  imperiously  aa  his  letter.  It  «fMMl 
be  noticed  in  the  October  Messenger.  But  M^,  very  ftn'^. 
Subflequcni  invoHigaiioQ  hss  satisfied  ihe  writer,  that  the  Judge's 
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And  great  may  we  call  JUm,  whoM  mind  in  its  scope, 
No  barrier  could  limit,  no  danger  could  tame ; 

Wboee  lore  for  his  country  kept  pace  with  the  hope 
That  prompted  her  efibrta  and  led  her  to  iame — 

Whose  eye  overlooking  the  clouds  and  the  coil 
That  grow  with  the  darkness  and  din  of  the  hour, 

Beheld  from  afar  the  reward  of  his  toil, 
And  hailed  the  bright  promise  that  told  of  her  power — 

Whose  soul  to  its  purpose  and  attributes  true, 
Sublimed  far  beyond  mere  humanity's  scan, 

Toiled  fearlessly  still  for  the  glory  in  view, 
The  rights,  and  the  triumph,  and  Ireedom  ef  mast-— 

No  voice  in  that  cause  was  more  potent  or  free, — 
No  spirit  more  fearless,  no  feeling  more  strong, 

And  its  eloquence  bold,  like  a  stream  from  the  sea, 
Bore  down,  all  resistless,  each  bulwark  of  wrong. 

Oppression  grew  humbled — the  tyrant  grew  pale, — 
Ancient  Error,  in  fear  for  her  temple  and  tower. 

Arrayed  her  foul  agents,  and  strove  to  assail, 
But  in  vain — ^the  brave  spirit  that  grappled  her  power. 

And  down  went  her  bulwarks,and  snapp'd  was  her  chain, 
Her  subtle  pretences  like  webs,  torn  apart, 

Lef^  man,  as  creation  first  spake  him, — again. 
Unshackled  by  Error,  by  Power,  by  Art ! 

And  this  was  his  triumph!  The  first  of  that  band, 
The  high,  the  unshaken,  unselfish  and  true, 

Who  dared  m  the  front  of  the  danger  to  stand, 
Defying  its  force,  and  defeating  it  too. 

Make  his  grave  in  the  rock  which  the  pilgrim  may  see. 
And  seek,  o*er  the  fathomless  waves  of  the  deep; 

But  his  monument  build  in  the  hearts  of  the  free. 
The  treasure  most  dear  that  a  freeman  can  keep. 

And  shed  not  a  tear  when  ye  think  on  his  name. 
And  mourn  not  his  loss,  who,  in  dying,  has  given, 

A  record  of  triumphs,  the  proudest  in  fame, 
A  charter  of  freedom  as  lovely  as  Heaven. 


BRITISH  PARLIAMENT  IN  1836. 

NO.  m. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Exalted  as  is  the  situation  of  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  particularly  when  he  is  at  the  same 
time  high«chancel!or  of  England,  he  has  not,  as  speaker, 
the  authority  Of  the  same  officer  in  the  lower  House. 
The  Peers  adifcess  themselves  to  the  House,  and  not 
to  the  presiding  officer,  vhen  they  rise  to  speak ;  this 
officer  has  ilot  the  power  to  decide  to  whom  the  floor  be- 
longs, or  to  call  a  member  to  his  seat ;  the  House  itself 
regulates  all  its  internal  police. 

The  mode  of  their  election  is  the  evident  cause  of 
this  difference  in  the  power  of  the  two  speakers ;  the 

ojriDlona,  both  tm  to  the  novelty  and  weaknui  of  oar  doctrines, 
are  much  leu  supported,  either  by  auikoriiy  or  reaaon,  tbaa  he 
had  suppoaed,  when  be  was  writing  this  article.  He  thinks  even 
the  Judge  himself  may  be  convinced  that  "  politicians  of  a  later 
date"  than  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  are  not  the  **  authors 
of  the  doctrine  of  ioMructions.*'  B. 


one  is  choeen  by  the  Throne,  a  power  uneonnected  with 
the  Lords ;  while  the  House  of  Ckunmoiis  elect*  its  own 
speaker. 

At  ^vt  o'clock  the  presiding  officer  of  the  House  of 
Lords  appears  on  the  woolsack,  escorted  by  the  uher 
of  the  black-rod  and  the  mace-bearer.  If  three  Peen 
be  present  the  speaker  can  open  the  session ;  so  that 
three  individuals  may  form  a  House  of  LonkL  The 
votes  of  two  of  them  may  reject  a  bill  that  hss  been 
passed  unanimously  by  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-finr 
delegates  of  the  people ! 

It  is  not  very  unusual  to  see  the  House  of  Lords  re- 
duced to  this  legislative  trinity.  But  let  us  suppose  some 
important  question  to  be  the  order  of  the  day — oo  matter 
what  The  hall  will  then  be  full — the  majority  of  the 
Peers  will  be  in  their  seats. 

Glancing  over  the  numerous  heads  of  the  compact 
crowd  below,  your  attention  will  bp  attracted  hj  many 
even  in  the  centre  of  the  Hall,  as  it  would  be  by  the 
principal  steeples  of  a  great  city,  of  which  you  caught 
a  birds-eye-view  from  some  neighboring  emineaee. 

The  three  round  wigs  of  the  three  clerks  of  the 
House,  are  among  the  first  objects  that  will  catch  your 
eye,  seated  as  they  are,  at  their  official  table,  with  their 
backs  turned  towards  you.  Opposite  to  these,  tlieir 
faces  turned  to  you,  are  the  three  uncovered  heads  of 
Lord  Rolle,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  and  Lord  Uol' 
land  ;  farther  on,  the  two  long  wigs  of  the  masters  in 
chancery ;  and  beyond,  under  the  golden  hangings  of 
the  throne,  the  ofiicial  and  huge  wig  of  the  speaker, 
which  raises  itself  up  with  all  the  dignity  of  the  tower 
of  a  cathedral,  among  the  belfries  of  a  city. 

Let  this  principal  wig,  tlien,  be  our  point  of  depB^ 
ture;  starting  from  it  we  will  run  over  the  difiereot 
quarters  of  the  chambers,  as  in  exploring  London,  ve 
would  guide  ourselves  by  the  dome  of  St.  PsuL  At 
the  present  time,  the  weight  of  this  huge  presidential 
head-dress  is  not  supported  by  a  Cbanceilor.  Thegrrat 
seal  is  in  commission.  The  individual  who  siu  wKk 
that  air  of  noble  ease  on  the  woolsack  is  Lord  Denman, 
the  temporary  speaker  of  the  chamber,  since  the  orer- 
throw  of  the  whig  ministry  preceding  that  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel.  His  manner  would  quickly  inform  yoa  that 
the  sittuition  is  not  a  novel  one  to  him.  In  foci,  he  lias 
been  for  many  years  Chief  Justice  of  £ngkind.  It  was 
at  the  very  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  began  to 
play  an  important  political  part ;  in  18S0,  he  defeoded, 
with  Lord  Brougham,  Caroline,  the  queen  of  George 
IV,  against  the  heavy  charges  then  brought  against  her 
by  her  royal  husband.  Could  he  have  flattered  himself 
at  that  period  with  the  hope  that  he  should  one  day  be- 
come a  Peer  himself,  and  President  of  that  chamber, 
before  which  he  appeared  as  an  htmnble  advocate  7  It 
was  not  every  ambitious  lawyer  who  dared  at  that  day 
to  dream  of  the  400,000  of  francs  of  salary  that  apper 
tains  to  that  lordly  perruque. 

Distinguished  as  he  has  been  in  his  proiesskm,  it  ii 
neither  the  profound  knowledge,  nor  the  great  eloqoeooe 
of  Lord  Denman  that  has  secured  his  extraordinBry 
good  fortune.  It  should  rather  be  attributed  to  an  in- 
describable but  harmonious  dignity  of  language,  of  per> 
son,  and  manner.  Yoa  would  think  the  seoaional 
throne  had  need  of  just  such  a  man ;  M.  Rarez  himself 
was  not  more  formed  by  nature  for  the  presiding  officer 
of  ft  deliberative  body.  But  this  excellency  a  little  tha* 
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irkalt  of  a  majestic  carriage  and  appearance,  it  not  the 
chief  merit  of  the  noble  Lord;  bis  highest  praise  is  Uiat 
he  remains  the  same  man  under  the  purple,  that  he  was 
when  dressed  in  the  simple  black  gown  of  an  adTOcate. 
A  nipreme  magistrate,  seated  on  the  steps  of  the  throne, 
he  is  still  the  afikble  and  liberal  counsellor  of  the  court 
of  chancery. 

To  the  right  of  the  speaker,  and  on  your  left,  in  a 
recess  into  which  the  glass  of  those  folding  doors  per- 
mits but  a  doubtful  light  to  enter,  do  you  not  see  a  con- 
fused mass  of  wax  and  ruddy  faces,  of  white  robes  and 
black  surplices?  These  are  the  three  crowded  benches 
of  biahops  and  archbishops.  Formerly  they  were  not 
M  eager  to  make  use  of  their  legislative  privileges.  At 
the  present  tkne  every  man  is  at  his  post ;  the  church  is 
supported  by  all  its  pillars.  The  Catholic  emancipation 
has  wakened  up  these  miUumntAre  prebendaries  from 
the  lethargic  sleep  into  which  the  gold  with  which  thoy 
are  stnffed,  had  plunged  them.  They  keep  strict  watch 
around  their  heaps  of  wealth.  It  will  not  be  their  fault 
if  some  crumbs  from  their  splendid  banquet  be  thrown 
to  starving  Ireland. 

If  you  have  only  seen  these  prelates  in  the  House  of 
Lords  or  in  the  pulpit  in  full  dress,  you  have  exanyned 
but  half  the  picture.  You  must  observe  them  in  pri- 
vate, in  their  foppish  and  gallant  city  dress.  Do  you 
ask  what  dashing  personage  that  is,  in  a  frock  of  the 
finest  bUck  cloth,  his  head  covered  with  a  hat  of  the 
fengest  beaver  fur,  with  broad  brims  fastened  up  by 
cords  of  silk,  galloping  along  the  pavements  of  Regent 
street?  A  singular  cavalier,  in  fact ;  and  one  who  will 
still  more  astonish  you  when  he  leaps  from  his  horse,  and 
enters  his  club-house,  his  riding  whip  in  his  hand,  af^ 
fording  you  a  better  opportunity  for  observing  his  ma- 
sonic-like costume,  his  high  black  guetres  and  black 
apron.  Behold  a  very  noble  and  very  reverend  Bishop 
of  England. 

And  this  other  person  dressed,  af)er  the  same  fashion, 
who  is  leaping  from  that  open  carriage,  filled  with 
young  women,  whose  fair  skins  and  rosy  checks  cannot 
fail  to  catch  your  eye,  as  we  are  crossing  Westminster 
place?  This,  too,  is  a  bishop,  whose  wife  and  daughters 
have  just  accompanied  him  to  the  parliament  house. 

But  let  us  follow  these  noble  Lords  spiritual  to  their 
soau  in  the  hall  of  legislation. 

Figure  to  yourself  an  old  woman  with  a  face  yellow 
and  lank;  let  her  bend  under  tlie  weight  of  fourscore 
years;  wrinkle  hdr  forehead  with  as  many  furrows  as 
you  can  ;  let  her  voice  be  sharp  and  broken ;  let  her 
eyes  be  uncertain,  restless  and  suspicious:  would  this 
creature  not  be  a  faithful  picture  of  his  grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  first  prelate  of  England,  now 
seated  alone  on  the  highest  bench  of  the  church?  Is  it 
not  the  very  image  of  superstition  itself  7  Dccrepid, 
crouching,  shivering ! 

This  venerable  Archbishop,  superannuated  and  unfit 
for  all  service  as  he  appears  to  you,  has  strength  enough 
to  speak  the  moment  that  any  question  in  the  least 
touches  the  revenues  of  the  church.  Upon  such  occa- 
sions his  speeches  invariably  commence  with  many 
laudable  reflections  on  the  advanUigcs  of  tolerance,  ond 
as  certainly  end  by  wishin^  damnation  to  pojiery  both 
on  earth  and  in  heaven.  This  is  at  least  the  object  of 
llicsc  discourses,  for  it  is  no  very  easy  matter  to  .voizC 
their  exact  signification.     His  grace,  who  holds  his 


archbishopric  of  providence,  has  not  however  received 
from  the  same  divine  source,  the  gift  of  expressing  hit 
religwus  rancor  with  much  ease  or  elegance^  It  al- 
ways costs  him  a  world  of  labor  to  put  together  his 
anti-Catholic  homilies,  incoherent  and  broken  as  they 
are.  One  would  not  say  that  gall  flows  from  the  lips  of 
this  mild  prelate ;  he  rather  spits  it  out. 

Do  you  not  observe  behind  his  grace,  that  little  yel- 
lowish man  with  the  eye  of  a  caged  tiger,  constantly 
moving  himself  about,  now  leaning  forward,  now  ap* 
peering  so  impatient,  playing  and  jumping  about  on 
his  bench :  it  is  the  bi8h<l|y  of  Exeter,  one  of  the  sturdy 
piUan  of  the  fanatic  church  militant.  This  man  is  the 
most  cumiing  and  dangeroos  foe  to  liberty ;  his  evil  na- 
ture clothes  itself  with  all  ihe  seduction  of  the  most 
amiable  maviners.  No  one  among  these  noble  and  holy 
hypocrites  has  such  exquisite  politeness ;  or  such  gentle 
and  insinuating  address.  Never  did  a  cat  better  con- 
ceal its  claws  under  the  velvet  of  its  feet. 
.  The  bishop  of  Exeter  is  not  distinguished  by  the  same 
4)uieknes8  in  replying  to  an  adversary,  that  he  is  in  at- 
tacking him ;  perhaps,  I  should  rather  say,  that  in  his 
gentle  warfare  he  never  permits  himself  to  act  on  the 
defensive.  Listen  to  him,  as  he  rises  with  the  greatest 
humility,  his  little  square  black  cap  in  his  joined  hands ; 
his  wallet  is  filled  with  denunciations — it  must  be 
emptied.  Doubtless  it  grieves  him,  a  man  of  peace,  to 
have  to  war  againat  temporal  power !  But  why  does 
temporal  power  presume  to  pare  down  the  luxuriant 
dimensions  of  spiritual  power?  Oh!  the  charitable  pre- 
late, hear  him!  How  his  treachery  smiles  upon  the 
lips !  how  ingenuously  it  scratches !  Never  had  taunt- 
ing so  much  onelUm — ^never  was  aggression  ao  timid. 
Who  is  there  that  would  have  this  trembling  modesty 
in  throwing  discord  in  the  midst  of  such  an  nsscmbly? 
So  soon  as  they  are  once  struggling  to^ri^tber,  nothing 
remains  for  him  to  say.  Whigs  and  tories  tear  your- 
selves to  pieces,  the  good  bishop  will  not  interrupt  you; 
he  has  discharged  his  duty  as  a  protes^ant  pastor.  Tear 
yourselves  to  pieces.  He  sits  down  quietly,  and  contem- 
plates the  meUe ;  tranquilly  and  at  his  ease,  he  laughs 
in  his  sleeve  as  he  counts  the  blows  that  fall  upon  the 
minister.  God  forgive  him  I  I  believe  his  foot  keeps 
time  with  the  blows ! 

If  I  were  to  describe  the  thirty  Protestant  Bishops 
crowded  together  in  this  place,  I  would  show  you  per- 
haps three  or  four  almost  whigs,  and  who  rather  more 
resemble  christians, ^and  among  these  particularly  the 
brother  of  Lord  Grey,  the  chief  of  this  almost  imper- 
ceptible spiritual  minority ;  but  enough  of  these  speci- 
mens of  the  surplice.  Wc  will  leave  the  bishops  to 
our  right.  The  first  bench  that  we  encounter  after 
theirs,  going  towards  the  bar  of  the  hotisc,  is  that  of 
the  ministers.    Here  we  will  pause  awhile. 

Let  us  stop  before  this  person  in  a  gray  hat,  and  dark 
brown  riding-coat,  carelessly  supporting  himself  on  his 
cone.  The  heat  of  the  weather  is  extreme.  To  be  more 
at  his  case,  he  has,  rath^  unceremoniously,  taken  off  his 
cravat.  If  you  were  to  meet  him  in  Sl  James'  Park, 
his  favorite  promenade,  cantering  on  horseback,  or  walk- 
ing on  foot,  his  large  nostrils  snufling  the  breeze,  his 
head  thrown  back,  his  eyes  sparkling  and  full  of  disdain, 
with  his  tall  fi^^urc,  and  robust  and  soldierly  appearance, 
you  woujil  lake  him  for  some  old  colonel  on  half  pay, 
cci  Idinly  not  for  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury.    Ncvcr- 
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theleaa  this  person  is  Lord  Melbourne,  the  leader  of 
the  gorernment. 

But  examine  a  little  closer  and  more  attentively  this 
physiognomy  j  the  ezpressioii  of  it  is  complex ;  it  is  a 
mixture  of  pride,  indolence,  and  irritability.  In  this 
you  hare  the  whole  secret  of  the  talent  and  the  fortune 
of  this  minister.  It  is  almost  a  miracle  that  his  natural 
indolence  should  have  allowed  him  the  ambition  to  as- 
pire to  the  first  office  of  the  stale ;  at  least,  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  would  have  had  the  energy  to  have 
maintained  himself  long  in  that  position,  if  it  had  not 
been  disputed.  It  is  because  he  had  been  once  thrown 
out,  that  he  is  in  office  now.  In  throwing  him  down, 
tliey  struck  the  mainspring  of  his  strength  ;  so  he  has 
rebounded,  and  in  consequence  has  again  raised  himself 
to  power,  and  re-established  himself  more  solidly  and 
more  obstinately  tiian  ever.  Such  are  those  natures 
whose  dormant  energies  require  to  be  awakened  by  the 
lash  of  insulL  In  1834,  Lord  Melbourne  was  but  an 
inert  and  powerless  whig;  iAiS35  he  is  a  radical  whig; 
he  has  made  the  throne  capitulate,  he  has  wounded  the 
church,  he  threatens  the  peerage — ^why  is  this?  Because 
you  have  offended  him,  because  you  have  chased  him 
from  office.  You  alone  can  diminish  his  power.  His 
eloquence  has  no  other  moving  power  than  that  which 
he  derives  from  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way.  Suffer 
him  to  go  on,  to  speak  as  he  pleases— his  words  will 
grow  feeble,  and  his  speech  drag  itself  laboriously  along; 
cross  his  path,  throw  any  thing  in  his  way,  he  rebels, 
he  is  hurried  along,  he  grows  heated,  he  drags  you  with 
him,  he  is  eloquent !  His  whole  person,  his  whole  soul 
is  wrapped  in  his  discourse.  There  is  nothing  studied, 
nothing  solemn ;  all  Lb  sudden,  involuntary.  He,  who 
but  a  moment  since,  was  so  grave,  so  subdued,  now 
clinches  his  hands,'  now  throws  his  arms  out  with  vio- 
lence, now  leaps  almost  from  the  very  floor ;  his  angry 
declamation,  his  accents  of  indignant  contempt  proceed 
from  the  bottom  of  his  entrails.  Now  his  passion  suffo- 
cates him:  he  no  longer  breathes;  his  discourse  is 
interrupted ;  a  profound  silence  ensues.  At  this  mo- 
ment he  exhibits  the  trembling  and  magnificently  im- 
passioned air  of  Casimir  Perier. 

Lord  Melbourne  is  tho  most  original  speaker,  and 
the  most  peculiar  in  cither  house  of  parliament;  per- 
haps the  most  impassioned,  if  not  the  greatest  and  the 
roost  pcrfecL  As  a  statesman  I  have  great  respect  for 
his  moderate  character  ;  he  is  a  progressive,  bold,  and 
Uiorough  whig ;  but  he  is  not  a  whig — an  improvident 
aristocrat,  who  never  inquires  to  what  extremities  the 
principles  which  he  has  inscribed  on  his  banner  may 
lead. 

The  member  on  the  leflof  Lord  Melbourne,  of  smaller 
stature  than  the  noble  premier,  fat,  all  his  limbs  well 
rounded,  yet  not  over  large,  with  a  frank  and  open 
countenance,  is  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council.  You  know  that  in  Elngland  this 
office  does  not  entitle  the  person  who  fills  it  to  any  pre- 
eminence over  hiscolleages;  he  is  their  speaker,  and 
only  presides  over  their  deliberations.  Their  true  leader 
and  chief  is  the  firat  lord  of  the  treasury.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne  plays  his  part  with  honor  to  himself 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  usefully  in  the  cabinet.  In 
a  discussion  he  generally  follows  Lord  Melbourne ;  his 
language  is  masculine  and  studied,  his  voice  firm  and 
sonorous,  but  his  utterance  is  heavy  and  monotonous; 


he  has  eyidently  more  words  than  ideas;  he  says  ui* 
fling  things,  Um  riens,  with  too  much  solemnity ;  thii 
regular  and  invariable  emphasis  destroys  the  eflect  of 
his  best  eflbrta.  I  could  wish  that  he  would  spsR  a 
few  of  those  thundering  gesticulations,  during  which  be 
strikes  the  clerks'  table  with  such  furious  violence.  It 
is  a  vulgar  practice  that  should  be  left  to  Lord  LAndoo- 
deny,  who  sits  before  him  across  the  table.  This  style 
of  argument  is  much  more  becoming  in  a  pugilist  ikao 
an  orator.  I  have  been  present,  oocasionally,«hen  tbe 
noble  Marquisses  replied  to  each  other  with  the  air  of 
two  people  trying  the  strength  of  their  aim,  or  ham- 
mering together  on  an  anvil. 

Those  who  recollect  Mr.  Pitt,  observe  a  good  deal 
of  resemblance  between  the  argument  of  that  great 
sUtesman  and  the  style  of  Lord  Lansdowne*s  speeches. 
It  is  from  Mr.  Piu  that  the  President  of  the  Council 
has  acquired  the  habit  of  embodying  a  whole  aisumenl 
in  one  inoneuK  p«iod,  cut  up  into  a  thousand  puts; 
but  the  supreme  Uct  of  Mr.  Pitt  always  enabled  him 
to  lead  his  hearers,  with  infallible  certainty,  to  the 
point  he  had  in  view,  by  cross  and  apparently  opposiuj 
ways.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  is  but  too  happy  if 
he  can  extricate  himself  in  safety  from  the  labyrinths 
of  his  own  parentheses. 

That  other  angular  figure,  hipped,  with  a  long  stiff 
neck  buried  in  a  thick  white  cravat,  not  unlike  a  Freodi 
proTincial  notary,  is  Lord  Duncannon,  the  first  Com- 
missioner of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  of  the  PriTy 
Seal.  He  aiu  on  the  right  of  L.ord  Melbourne,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  members  of  the  cabinet.  Stam- 
merer as  he  is,  he  speaks  oflen,  and  always  waiingljr; 
he  wants  words  more  than  thoughts;  his  tngfrfU 
often  serves  him  in  the  stead  of  wit,  though  he  ocea- 
sionally  strikes  an  adversary  very  happily,  and  fiw« 
double  effect  to  his  hits  by  the  air— the  most  inooceoi 
attd  candid  in  the  worid—with  which  he  adminiAf* 
thc«k 

The  other  Ministere  in  the  House  of  Lords  haidlf 
deserve  any  particular  notice ;  if  of  any  serriee  u 
council,  they  certainly  are  not  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  The  long,  dark,  impassible  figure  of  I/>ni 
AuckUnd  is  rarely  drawn  frowi  its  retreat;  it  is  only 
when  some  question  touches  the  affairs  of  the  admi- 
ralty, of  which  he  is  the  firet  Lord,  that  a  few  bashful 
words  escape  him.  Lord  Qleneig,  recently  elevated  w 
the  Peeiage,  as  rarely  suffera  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
a  debate,  if  the  colonies  have  nothing  at  stake.  hxA 
Glenelg  has  had  his  days  of  eloquence,  and  was  mudi 
more  distinguished  in  the  Commons  when  simple  Mr. 
G rant  Assuredly  he  is  no  longer  a  young  man,  for  ha 
head  is  covered  with  gray  hairs,  though  he  looks  to  be 
older  than  he  really  is.  He  is  completely  woin  oot, 
both  in  soul  and  body,  and  is  one  of  those  mystic  sen- 
sualiatt  who  sacrifice  real  existence  to  the  mysterious 
dreams  of  an  opium-eater. 

An  enormous,  round,  pale  bald  heed,  wid]  great 
black  eyes,  and  huge  white  whiskers,  resting  oo  broad 
shoulders,  is  every  thing  thatremainsof  Lord  Holland, 
the  nephew  of  Fox,  and  once  an  accomplished  orator 
of  his  uncle's  school,  and  a  tolerable  writer.  Of  dae 
rest  of  his  body  nothing  can  be  saki ;  the  gout  has  eat 
him  up  by  little  and  little,  and  he  ends,  absolutely,  like 
a  fish,  h  is  only  after  much  time  and  exertion  that  his 
two  cnxtelies  transport  him  to  the  end  of  the  beoeh  oo 
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which  he  sits,  opposite  Lord  Melbourne.  Moreover, 
his  chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  is  not 
mch  a  sinecure  as  people  have  said ;  he  supports  his 
colleagues  at  least  with  all  the  vigor  of  his  lungs,  if  with 
no  great  strength  of  argument  He  assumes  the  respon- 
sibility of  applauding  their  speeches,  and  acquits  him- 
self oottseientiously  of  the  duty,  for  he  makes  more 
noise  with  his  cheers  and  'hears'  alone,  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  Whig  party  put  together.  It  is  quite  an 
amosing  spectacle  to  see  this  stump  of  a  man,  bawling 
out  his  applauses,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  one  of 
those  Chinese  toys  representing  a  great  fat  buffoon, 
which,  loaded  at  the  bottom,  and  without  legs,  con- 
stantly resumes  its  upright  position,  however  often  it 
may  be  thrown  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

Literary  history  will  remember  Lord  Holland,  on 
account  of  his  biography  of  Lope  de  Vega.  I  am 
reminded  by  this  work  of  an  anecdote  of  the  noble 
lord,  whioh  does  much  more  hoaor  to  his  politeness 
than  to  his  generosity.  In  1832,  a  poor  refugee  Span- 
iard, whose  only  property  in  the  world  consisted  of 
three  unpublished  manuscript  oomediesof  the  celebrated 
Castillian  poet,  determined  to  go  to  London  for  the 
purpooe  of. selling  them  to  the  illustrious  whig  com- 
mentator, whom  he  thought  would  naturally  give  more 
for  them  than  any  other  person.  However,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  so  great  a  nobleman,  the  timid  emigrant  did 
not  dare  to  speak  of  any  price  for  them ;  he  simply 
ofiered  him  his  three  valuable  manuscripts.  The  visit 
and  the  present  were  very  graciously  received,  and  in 
exchange  for  the  one  and  the  other,  the  stranger  received 
the  next  morning  Lord  Holland's  card  and  a  copy  of 
the  life  of  Lope  de  Vega.  There  are  some  occasions 
on  which  the  English  are  magnificent ;  but  their  libe- 
rality never  exercises  itself  to  any  great  extent  but  in 
public.  For  example,  they  would  glory  in  throwing  a 
set  of  diamonds  to  an  Italian  ekantmr  in  a  crowded 
theatre. 

Clearing  the  table  of  the  ushers,  at  one  leap,  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  very  head  quarters  of  the  tory  opposi- 
tion. Here  are  the  ministers,  belonging  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  of  the  late  conservative  administration.  AH 
of  them  are  past  middle  age,  and  (like.the  present  whig 
ministers)  are  between  fifty  and  seventy,  the  greater 
part  being  over  sixty. 

Let  us  proceed  at  once  to  the  generalissimo,  seated 
in  the  centre,  on  the  second  bench,  his  arms  folded  over 
his  breast.  He  is  asleep,  I  suppose ;  he  breathes  with 
diflKulty,  hia  body  being  pressed  in  by  the  black  coat 
closely  buttoned;  but  they  wake  him;  he  takes  off 
his  hat  hurriedly,  and  exposes  his  white  hair  cut  close 
to  his  head.  Observe  that  thick  chin  which  protrudes 
itself  and  works  without  ceasing,  those  retreating  lips, 
that  great  crooked  nose,  those  brilliant  and  steady  blue 
eyes,  that  face  yellow  and  bronzed ;  is  it  not  the  very 
countenance  of  Punch,  only  not  quite  so  rubicund  ? 
Does  not  that  lank  and  kx>ny  body  resemble  some 
wooden  automaton,  some  old  jointed  doll  ? 

Who  would  not  be  seized  with  surprise  at  the  sight 
of  this  man?  Behold  the  man  of  the  most  extraordinary 
fpood  fortune  of  the  age !  Behold  the  man  who  conquered 
Napoleon,  and  who  has  lived  twenty  years  on  his  lau- 
rels !  It  is  not  only  inrwar  that  he  has  succeeded ;  peace 
has  not  been  less  profitable  to  h\n\ ;  he  has  riried  in  the 
council  as  in  the  camp ;  his  caprice  has,  for  a  long  time, 


governed  an  intelligent  and  free  people.  He  is  the  king 
of  the  last  aristocracy  in  the  World.  Happy  man ! 
what  honors  has  he  failed  to  obtain  that  he  ever  desired 
to  possess?  He6nds  himself  suddenly  a  learned  man, 
without  having  evf  r  studied  any  thing.  Law  and  the- 
ology have  decreed  him  their  honors — the  universities 
have  made  him  their  chancellor.  Even  more,  the  ex- 
clusive circles  of  the  West  End  thentseWes,  have  re- 
cognized his  supremacy.  He  has  seen  generations  of 
dandies  decay  and  fall  every  autumn,  while  he,  their 
patriarch,  remains  as  firm  as  ever.  The  inconstant 
winds  of  fashion  have  not  torn  a  single  leaf  from  his 
crown ;  he  has  continued  in  fashion  for  the  quarter  of 
a  century.  If  you  follow  him  this  evening  to  some  rmU 
in  Grosvenor  Square,  you  will  see  him  throned  on  a 
couch.  Around  him  a  swarm  of  belles  and  grandams 
flutter,  each  one  endeavoring  to  catch  a  word,  or  a 
smile,  or  a  look  from  the  hero.  You  will  see,  (for  the 
hero  is  deaf,  and  there  is  no  familiarity  which  is  not 
permitted  to  him,)  you  will  see  the  most  favored  among 
them  in  his  arms,  his  black  wrinkled  hands  resting  on 
their  white  shoulders.  Happy  man !  It  is  true  that 
you  may  read  on  the  buckle  of  the  garter  that  surrounds 
the  leg  of  the  Septuagenarian,  in  letters  of  diamond — 
"Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,"  the  motto  of  his  order. 
Happy  man !  and  by  what  mysterious  power  have  yoti 
been  thus  enabled  to  succeed  every  where  and  with  all 
persons  ?  Oh  I  I  know  not !  Perhaps  to  the  small  share 
of  patient  prudence  and  of  inert  common  sense,  that  a 
narrow  ball-proof  forehead  may  contain,  your  success 
may  be  due.  Perhaps  to  the  beneficent  rays  and  the 
partiality  of  that  capricious  star  which  so  mysteriously 
lights  the  way  of  the  predestined  ! 

But  look — who  speaks— it  is  the  Dukeof  Wellington  t 
What  labor !  he  tosses  about  his  head !  he  grasps  with 
his  withered  fingers  the  back  of  the  bench  that'is  before 
him !  he  seems  as  if  he  would  drag  from  every  place 
around  him  ideas  which  he  cannot  otherwise  possess 
himself  of.  At  last  he  draws  from  his  brain  some  frag- 
ments of  incoherent  phrases  and  unconnected  reasoning. 
All  this,  good  and  bad,  ends  in  a  sort  of  speech  not  very 
unreasonable;  he  enables  you  to  guess  for  yourself 
what  he  wished  to  say,  though  he  has  not  himself  said 
it.  He  is  an  orator  and  a  statesman,  as  he  is  a  great 
coxcomb  and  a  great  general,— by  destiny. 

The  tories  of  the  House  would  be  ungrateful  if  they 
forgot  that  it  is  the  Duke  of  Wellington  alone  who  has 
for  a  long  time  preserved  them,  by  the  vigorous  and 
almost  military  disoipline  by  whidi  he  has  regulated 
their  intemperate  fury.  He  cannot  be  disobeyed  with 
impunity.  In  the  beginning  of  tliis  very  session  Lord 
Londonderry  was  severely  reprimanded  for  having  en- 
gaged in  a  skirmish  which  the  general  had  not  author- 
ized. At  present,  however,  the  evil  spirits  of  the  party 
seem  to  grow  weary  of  the  wise  moderation  of  their 
chief.  At  least,  if  he  does  not  quickly  reduce  them  to 
obedience,  they  will,  in  spite  of  him,  engage  in  a  con- 
flict with  the  people.  But  let  his  grace  beware ;  should 
his  soldiers  induce  him  even  to  head  his  forces  in  this 
unequal  combat,  he  will  not  find  the  same  good  luck 
that  attended  him  at  Waterloo. 

An  expression  of  silly  and  impotent  ferocity  charac- 
terizes tlic  face  on  the  left  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ; 
not  a  hair  upon  his  head,  but  on  each  side  enormous 
whiskers  perfectly  white.    One  would  say  it  was  some 
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old  Turk  of  the  carnival  or  the  theatre,  who  had  lost 
his  turban ;  but  you  should  see  this  grotesque  creature 
standing  erect  It  is  so  badly  placed  on  its  long  legs, 
as  to  be  unable  to  move  without  stumbling.  You  might 
upset  it  by  your  breath.  Very  constant  in  its  attend- 
ance at  the  House,  it  is  always  busy  when  there.  You 
are  incessantly  annoyed  by  the  squeaking,  scolding 
▼oice  that  proceeds  from  this  great  body :  not  that  he 
often  speaks,  but  excels  all  others  in  his  applauses  of 
tory  speeches.  He  is  the  counterpart  of  Lord  Holland, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  counteract  the  'hears'  and  'hurrahs* 
of  the  latter.  You  would  not  have  supposed  that  this 
was  a  Yery  illustrious  personage — ^illustrious  at  least 
by  birth,  as  Liord  Brougham  once  very  irreverently  re- 
marked :  nevertheless,  it  is  a  Royal  Highness — ^it  is  the' 
eldest  brother  of  the  king  who  plays  the  part  of  an 
impudent  applauder  of  the  incendiary  speeches  of  an 
unpopular  aristocracy.  It  is  a  prince  of  the  blood  who 
degrades  his  rank  in  tiiis  impotent  farce.  Truly,  this 
Duke  of  Cumberland  is  badly  advised ;  his  military 
glory  does  not  entitle  him  to  play  the  tricks  of  a  bully ! 
and  as  his  conscience  must  often  recall  to  bis  memory 
certain  private  and  public  peccadilloes,  he  would  be  wise 
not  to  remind  the  world  of  them  quite  so  often  by  his 
bravadoes.  The  public  have  not  forgotten  that  strong 
suspicions  of  violent  murder,  of  the  basest  seduction,  and 
of  incest,  have  stained  an  existence,  which  nothing  but 
its  adventitious  rank  has,  perhaps,  saved  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  law.  The  Grand  Master  of  the  Orange 
Lodges  is  alsosufiiciently  well  known  in  Ireland.  There 
is  but  little  diance  that  he  will  ever  have  occasion  to  as- 
sert his  rights  to  the  tlirone.  But  would  it  not  be  wise  to 
anticipate  the  possibility?  In  these  times  of  popular 
sovereignty  legitimacy  does  not  always  ensure  a  crown. 
That  fat  Lord,  with  his  chin  graciously  reposing  on 
his  well  gloved  hand,  and  a  bowput  of  red  pinks  in  his 
button  hole,  is  the  fother  of  Viscount  Castlereagh,  and 
was  in  his  day  a  distinguished  dandy.  He  retains  all 
the  elegance  that  is  compatible  with  a  large  belly  and 
sixty  years.  You  can  still  admire  his*  form  in  spite  o( 
his  fatness,  which  threatens  to  burst  at  every  point 
through  his  riding  coaU  The  good  taste  which  distin- 
guishes his  toilette,  and  oontends  even  against  the 
advances  of  old  age,  does  not  unfortunately  characterize 
the  legislative  conduct  of  Lord  Londonderry.  He  is 
the  most  indiscreet  speaker  in  this  House,  in  which  all 
extravagance  or  violence  is  rare.  The  habit  of  interro- 
gating ministers,  and  especially  on  all  matters  connected 
with  Spain,  in  which  country  he  formerly  served  as  a 
colonel  of  huzzars,  is  almost  a  disease  with  him.  Good 
a  tory  as  he  is,  he  has  too  much  zeal ;  and  I  am  entirely 
of  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  that  nothing  can 
bo  more  unfortunate  than  too  much  of  that  quality. 
This  rashness  of  the  old  huzzar  brings  down  upon  him, 
now  and  then,  severe  rebuffs  from  the  generalissimo. 
O'Connell  has  perfectly  described  the  old  marquis,  when 
he  called  him  half-maniac — half-idioL  He  is  not  a  .bad 
man  ;  but  nature  has  ratlier  liberally  endowed  him  with 
tliat  sort  of  broken  eloquence  whidi  supplies  the  want 
both  of  language  and  thought,  by  the  profusion  and 
vehemence  of  gesture.  He  is  always  too  much  pleased 
to  display  liis  cambric  handkerchief  in  public.  In  my 
opinion,  the  whigs  would  have  gained  as  much  as  the 
tories,  by  suffering  him  to  have  departed  on  his  embassy 
to  St.  Petersburg. 


We  must  pass  by  Lond  Aberdeen,  Lord  Wh&rDclifie 
and  Lord  Ellenborough,  whom  you  see  sealed  around 
the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  they  are  his  principal  skb- 
de-camp,  and  were  Ibnnerly  ministers  w ith  him.  They 
are  prudent  and  cunning  tories,  if  f  lot  moderate  ones, 
and  express  themselves  well ;  but  we  have  not  room  to 
give  full  length  portraits  of  them.  An  epk  catalogw 
does  not  describe  every  soldier  of  the  two  snnies,  not 
even  every  officer;  and  our  article  is  more  modest  than 
an  Iliad.  For  the  best  reasons  then,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  pointing  out  with  the  finger  the  chief 
heads  of  our  assembly. 

To  complete  the  re\iew,  we  must  finish  our  tour  of 
the  Chamber,  with  the  ranges  of  benches  to  our  left. 
Do  you  observe  up  there  on  the  third  row  of  benches, 
with  its  back  against  the  wall,  that  figure  of  a  monkey 
dressed  in  a  tight  colored  wig,  with  its  mouth  awry, 
and  looking  as  if  it  was  employed  in  cracking  nuu? 
Far  as  this  noble  Lord  is  seated  from  the  head  qu.iiters 
of  the  tories^  he  is  nevertheless  one  of  their  most  im- 
portant and  redoubtable  capbiins.  He  has  been  t«ios 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  held  that  oflke  in  the  late 
cabinet  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  this  person  is  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst.  Like  Lord  Brougham,  he  passed  from  the  bar, 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  woolsack.  Bis 
extreme  ugliness  has  nothing  about  it  that  can  be  con- 
sidered vulgar ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  the  only  lairyer 
I  have  ever  seen  who  had  the  air  of  a  num  of  the  world, 
and  the  polished  manner  of  one  who  had  been  a  cooftier. 
Ho  is  more  than  a  lawyer ;  he  is  a  most  finished  orator, 
always  clear,  pithy,  skilful,  well-disciplined,  and  nefer 
tedious,  but  concise  and  agreeable.  His  voice  is  full, 
grave,  and  generally  calm,  but  always  capable  of  nisiog 
itself  to  the  occasion  ;  he  only  grows  warm  when  aome 
personal  but  secret  vexatbn  disturbs  him.  He  is  not 
troubled  with  a  conscience ;  the  privilege  of  dispensini; 
with  which,  he  Mtains  as  a  lawyer,  though  be  baa  is 
other  respects  managed  to  throw  off  the  peculiarities  of 
his  profession.  Formerly  he  was  an  ultra  whig.  At 
heart  he  is  still  only  an  ad voeate,  though  iniefested  with 
the  aristocracy,  and  affecting  their  polished  good  breed- 
ing. He  is  a  tory  just  now,  because  toryism  has  paid 
him  liberally  for  his  pleadings.  To-day,  if  the  nhnoen 
eould  offer  him  higher  distinctions,  he  would^ discover,  I 
am  afraid,  in  his  bag,  an  abundance  of  arguments  for 
reform. 

Before  turning  the  comer  of  the  extreme  left,  let  as 
pause  a  moment  to  observe  three  personages,  who  cen- 
tre in  themselves  all  the  ultra  toryism  of  the  Hoosa 
They  are  seated  by  the  side  of  each  other,  at  tba  end 
of  the  last  bench  on  this  side. 

The  first,  with  a  long,  rough  body,  with  a  white 
cravat,  dressed  in  tawdry  clothes,  eoarsely  built,  snd 
looking  like  a  clown,  is  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Ob> 
serve  that  dull,  sottish  eye — ^ihose  long,  erect  eoxs.  8m 
with  what  interest  he  listens !  what  attentive  stupidity ! 
NjBvertheless,  you  may  rest  assured  that  he  does  not 
understand  a  word  of  what  he  hears.  The  words  of  a 
speaker  have  to  knock  a  long  while  at  the  door  of  bis 
dull  brain  \  he  never  fully  comprehends  an  idea  bol 
after  a  week's  mature  deliberation.  Ghmerally,  at  die 
end  of  a  seasion,  he  begins  to  underttand  the  speech  of 
the  king,  pronounced  at  its  opening.  A  sort  of  brutal 
and  furious  hatred  against  every  thing  that  heeooceives 
to  savor  of  reform,  serves  him  in  lieu  of  any  other  un* 
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derstandtng^  The  rough  lessons  wbicb  the  indignation 
of  the  people  have  beaien  into  him,  have  not  been  able 
to  leach  any  prudence  to  his  blind  instincts.  All  his 
reeriininatioos  are  impressed  with  the  dullness  of  his 
slow  mind.  The  peerage  might  be  killed  and  buried 
this  winter— it  would  not  be  sooner  than  the  next  spring 
that  his  Lordship  would  order  his  horses,  and  drive  to 
the  House  of  Lords  to  argue  against  Catholic  emanci- 
pation. 

The  other  two  persons,  are  those  of  two  noblemen  in 
great  credit  with  the  church,  even  more  of  fanatics  than 
tories.  Neither  of  them  is  deficient  in  a  certain  orato- 
rical fury,  which,  however,  savors  much  more  of  the 
pulpit  than  the  Parliament. 

In  the  first  place,  that  fanatical  looking  figure  which 
is  watching  you  with  a  fiery  black  eye,  playing  wiili 
the  ruffles  of  his  shirt,  with  the  knobs  of  his  umbrella, 
is  Lord  Winchelsea ;  an  honest  man,  probably,  and  a 
furious,  but  si  ncere  protestan  U  There  is  an  appearance 
of  conviction  in  the  intemperate  homilies  that  he  im- 
provises for  the  House  of  Lords,  or  the  columns  of  the 
Standard,  which  in  some  measure  palliates  their  haughty 
intolerance.  This  noble  zealot,  even  while  he  is  preach- 
ing up  the  persecution  of  popery,  persuades  himself,  T 
am  confident,  that  his  own  apostleship  will  secure  him 
martyrdonk 

As  to  that  other  personage-— that  huge  and  deformed 
colossus,  whom  you  would  take  for  a  chosen  adrataier 
discharged  from  service  in  consequence  of  excessive  futr 
ness— though  his  proteslant  mysticism  may  be  of  rather 
kirger  cahbre,  I  should  be  inclined  to  put  less  fiiith  in 
his  relics.  This  Lord  Roden — for  it  is  Lord  Roden — 
was  in  his  youth  a  miscreant,  who  acknowledged  neither 
God  nor  Devil,  and  worshipped  only  his  dinners  and 
hk  debaacberies.  But  in  the  middle  of  one  of  those 
nights  of  excess,  he  had  a  vision  somewhat  like  that 
which  cried  out  to  Swedenbourg— Fou  eat  too  much. 
From  that  moment,  submis^ve  to  supreme  advice,  the 
Earl  of  Roden  reformed  his  diet  and  his  irregular  habits, 
and  he  baa  become  by  degrees^  the  evangelical  and  po- 
litical preacher  that  he  is  at  the  present  time.  In  other 
respects  this  conversion  has  in  no  degree  diminished  his 
emkmpoUUi  ^^  ^^  new  piety  does  not  prevent  his 
being  a  most  furious  Orangist,  ever  ready,  if  permitted, 
to  sacrifice  to  his  monarcii  a  magnificent  hetacomb  of 
Irish  Catholics. 

Let  us,  for  the  present,  cross  the  chamber,  in  giviiig 
a  eamp  dPtal  to  the  benches  ranged  before  the  bar,  and 
&cing  the  throne.  These  are  called  the  tndependeni 
benches.  The  majority  of  the  peers  whom  you  observe 
seated  there  have  been  ministers.  The  greatest,  both 
in  personal  appearance  and  public  fame,  is  Lord  Grey. 
Observe  his  tall  person,  how  thin,  frail,  and  bent  it 
seems!  Alter  bis  seventieth  year  he  was  unable  to 
pie  himself  up  any  longer  to  public  afiairs ;  he  wanted 
physical  strength  to  continue  the  arduous  labor  of  ro- 
fomv  He  himself  placed  the  load  on  shoulders  whieh 
he  had  aocustomed  to  bear  it;  and  finally  resigned  both 
power  and  the  active  part  he  formerly  took  in  parlia- 
mentary discossion.  Let  justice  be  rendered  to  him 
while  still  living ;  he  has  been  a  bold  and  loyal  states- 
man.; as  soon  as  he  found  the  hehn  entrusted  to  his 
hands,  he  steered  tlie  ship  of  state  on  principles  that  he 
had  for  thirty  years  recommended.  He  has  not  proved 
a  miserable  traitor  to  his  promises  and  his  past  lustory. 


as  tlie  perjured  ministers  of  revolutionary  origin  in 
Franco,  the  worthless  product  of  that  gloriously  useless 
revolution  of  July.  He  is  the  first  whig  who  ever  dared 
to  carry  into  practice  his  own  principles.  Assuredly, 
it  required  something  more  than  ordinary  determination 
to  open  to  reform  that  wide  gate,  which  he  knew  could 
never  again  be  closed. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  was  no  common  speaker.  The 
impression  of  his  dignified,  convincing  and  penetrating 
oratory,  is  still  deeply  impressed  on  the  recollection  of 
those  who  were  accustomed  to  hear  him ;  the  air  and 
manner  of  a  great  nobleman,  which  always  distinguish* 
cd  him,  gave  additional  force  to  his  authority.  The 
noble  affability  of  his  manners  would  remind  you  of 
the  old  Duke  of  Montmorency-Laval  There  is  this 
dilference  between  them,  that  Lord  Grey  did  not  succeed 
in  forming  and  supporting  his  ministry  alone  by  the 
influence  of  his  fine  manners,  as  the  ei-deiMnU  plenipo- 
tentiary of  Charles  X  at  Vienna,  did  In  respect  to  his 
embassies. 

The  other  nobleman  of  coarse  appearance,  still  fresh 
and  blonde,  is  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  politically  better 
known  by  his  second  title  of  Viscount  Goderich.  He 
also  was  raised  for  a  moment  to  the  top  of  the  ministe- 
rial ladder ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  remain  in  private  life,  into  which  situa- 
tion his  incapacity  made  him  so  soon  fall  back.  How- 
ever, if  he  aspires  to  reascend,  he  has  not  taken  the 
right  road  to  accomplish  his  designs ;  it  is  no  longer 
the  period  when  one  may  balance  between  two  opinions, 
or  feed  on  two  political  parties.  It  would  be  a  double 
mistake  in  him  to  persist  in  his  attempts  to  reseize  the 
reins  of  supreme  authority.  The  confusion  of  his  rea- 
soning as  well  as  of  his  ideas,  when  he  attempts  to 
speak,  proves  very  clearly  that  he  does  not  possess  the 
clear  and  firm  head  necessary  to  manage  the  furious 
honses  of  the  chariot  of  state. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  has  never  raised  himself  to 
the  same  sublime  elevation ;  he  is  one  of  those  poor 
nobles  whose  liberalism  must  be  maintained  by  high 
and  lucrative  employments.  He  is  one  of  those  aristo- 
cratic  worthies,  always  ready  for  any  sort  of  military 
or  civil  work,  and  all  sort  of  salaries.  Lieutenant 
General  and  md-dt-tamp  of  the  king,  his  grace  has  not 
hesitated  to  stoop  to  manage  the  mails,  and  to  become 
a  member  of  a  whig  cabinet.  At  the  present  moment, 
he  has  the  bearing  of  one  who  flatters  himself  with  the 
chimerical  hope  of  a  justcHftth'eu  administration,  of  whidi 
he  would  be  a  member.  Louis  XVIII  would  have 
placed  him  in  his  upper  house.  The  noble  duke,  re* 
markable  for  a  false  air  of  Parisian  elegance,  which 
distinguishes  his  carriage  from  that  of  our  great  men, 
usually  so  full  of  stiflness  and  formality ;  yet  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  the  modern  great  men  of  France  have 
ever,  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond  often  does,  crossed  their 
legs  and  raised  their  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  their 
heads,  in  full  session,  for  the  purpose  of  better  viewing 
themselves  in  their  polished  boots. 

Excepting  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  we  have  not  yet 
met  a  single  nobleman  who  can  call  himself  truly  fash- 
ionable. Ah!  but  see  here  is  Lord  Alvanley.  Yes, 
this  little  man,  erect,  bloated,  swollen,  breatliless,  care- 
less, illHlressed,  with  nothing  rtckertki  about  him  but 
his  yellow  gloves,  and  looking  as  if  ho  had  just  come 
from  a  debauch  to  which  he  was  anxious  to  return,  is 
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one  of  the  chief  representatives  of  modem  fashion  in 
the  Hottse  of  Lords.  Formerly  he  was  a  whig ;  now 
he  is  a  tory,  or  rather  he  is  a  bon  convive,  and  belongs 
to  the  party  which  gives  the  best  dinners  and  suppers. 
As  the  tories  are  distinguished  for  their  sumptuous 
entertainments — therefore  he  is  a  tory.  He  ought  not 
to  hare  waited  until  he  was  ruined  to  have  become  a 
oonserrative.  No  matter!  having  eaten  up  his  own 
property,  he  now  helps  others  to  do  the  same  thing ; 
he  pays  with  his  company  and  his  gaiety.  He  has,  in 
fact,  a  rich  vein  of  humor ;  one  might  make  a  large 
volume  of  his  witticisms.  He  is  always  sober  at  the 
House.  It  was  bis  evil  genius  which  inspired  him  on 
one  occasion  to  grapple  with  O'Connell ;  the  contest 
was  unequal ;  the  agitator  wields  the  most  deadly  re- 
psrfee.  Fashionable  and  witty  as  Lord  Alvanley  is, 
he  will  nevertheless  retain,  during  his  life,  graved  on 
his  forehead,  the  title  of  bioated  buffoon,  inflicted  on  him 
by  the  rude  adversary  whom  he  so  imprudently  at* 
tacked. 

This  young  man  of  a  handsome  form,  gracious  in  his 
appearance,  and  of  striking  mien,  going  out  of  the 
House,  is  the  Earl  of  Errol.  He  votes  with  the  min- 
istry, although  he  is  almost  a  member  of  the  royal 
fiimily.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  son-in-law,  wous-offieiel,  of 
William  IV,  having  married  one  of  the  illegitimate 
daughters  of  his  Majesty.  I  should  be  glad  to  show 
you  his  brother-in-law,  the  Elari  of  Munster,  the  ille- 
gitimate issue  of  the  same  illustrious  parent ;  but  he 
rarely  attends  the  sittings  of  Parliament.  High  and 
profitable  sinecures  have  been  showered  upon  these 
noble  Earls.  You  see  that  in  this  age  of  constitutional 
governments,  calling  themselves  moral  and  economical, 
sovereigns  still  shower,  after  the  manner  of  Louis  XIV, 
wealth  and  honors  on  their  bastards. 

You  would  hardly  ask  the  name  of  that  old  man,  so 
withered  by  age,  whose  slender  legs  are  pushed  into 
those  old  fashioned  boots,  with  his  twisted  queue  leap- 
ing about  on  the  shining  and  powdered  collar  of  an  old 
blue  frock.  You  would  say  it  was  some  old  French 
emigrant,  forgotten  in  IS  14  by  the  Restoration,  and 
lefl  on  this  side  of  the  water.  Observe  how  he  moves 
to  and  fro ;  it  is  his  constant  motion.  The  eighty  years 
of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  do  not  prevent  his  being 
the  most  stirrmg  and  active  tory  in  the  House.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  cabinet ;  and  occasionally,  at 
distinct  intervals,  he  will  still  raise  his  old  voice  in 
defence  of  his  old  cause.  Immediately  on  tlie  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  you  may  see  him  mount  an  old 
horse,  as  lank  as  himself,  and  gallop  off  It  is  perhaps 
a  mere  fiincy,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  on  the  day  the 
old  Earl  and  his  horse  fail  to  return,  toryism  will  be  no 
more.  In  spite  of  myself  I  am  accustomed  to  embody 
in  this  old  man,  all  that  remains  of  energy  and  strength 
in  that  dying  party.  He  looks  like  the  last  living  and 
moving  form  in  the  midst  of  the  inanimate  skeletons  of 
this  aristocracy,  so  fast  crumbling  into  dust. 

If  you  have  observed  that  otlier  old  man,  so  nimble 
and  busy,  with  his  spectacles  thrown  back  on  his  fore- 
head, and  looking  in  every  direction  around  him  %vith 
his  large  fish-like  eyes,  you  have  remarked  that  he  runs 
incessantly  from  bench  to  bench,  finding  something  to 
whisper  in  every  one's  ear ;  and  have  doubtless  taken 
him  for  one  of  the  ushers  of  the  House,  for  he  has  on 
the  same  dress  that  they  aro  accustomed  to  wear — n 


black  French  coat,  and  a  wig-bag  of  black  t^eta.  That 
is  Lord  Shaftesbury,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  ear! 
of  that  name,  one  of  the  first  essayists  in  the  English 
language;  a  writer  whose  works  are  distinguished 
equally  for  the  classical  character  of  their  style,  and 
the  wit  and  spirit  that  characterize  them.  The  menu 
of  the  present  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  are  not  of  the  same 
exalted  species ;  he  is  an  active  and  indostrioos  man. 
When  toryism  was  in  power  (for  he  is  a  strong  tory) 
he  managed  to  secure  the  profitable  office  of  preaidenl 
of  the  committees,  and  in  that  siiaation  he  exhibited 
all  the  patient  and  practical  intelligence  which  the  office 
demanded.  He  is  also  one  of  the  vice-speakers  of  the 
House,  and  occasionally  he  ejdiibita  his  little  black  per- 
son on  the  red  woolsack ;  but  as  he  is  only  allowed  lo 
figure  in  that  situation  in  hia  ordinary,  unimposiog  oq»> 
tume,  (he  honor  is  a  rare  one ;  it  is  only  in  the  last 
extremity  that  he  enjoys  it,  when  there  is  no  other 
possible  speaker.  An  English  Chamber  does  not  coo- 
sider  that  it  is  presided  over  with  sufficient  dignity,  or 
even  legally,  unless  it  be  by  a  wig  and  gown. 

Thanks  to  St.  George,  we  arc  now  beyond  the  crowd 
of  tories,  and  have  doubled  the  second  angle  of  the  bar; 
returning  towards  the  throne,  passing  by  the  benches 
on  the  lefl,  we  find  ourselves  among  the  whigs,  who 
will  not  delay  very  much  our  progress,  for  the  ranks 
are  not  very  close  on  this  side.  Alas!  how  many  va- 
cancies. A  glance  at  some  of  theae  generous,  solitary 
peers,  and  our  tour  will  be  ended  :  we  shall  then  have 
finished  our  long  voyage  around  the  Chamber. 

The  E^rl  of  Radnor  is  one  of  the  snudl  nomber  of 
disinterested  whigs,  who  advocate  reform  for  itself,  and 
not  as  a  means  of  securing  themselves  a  seat  at  the  foA 
of  power ;  he  discharges  his  duties  as  a  liberal  peer, 
actively,  conscientiously,  and  with  that  rectitude  and 
firmness  which  you  would  anticipate  from  his  erect, 
nervous,  and  inflexible  bearing.  He  is  not  a  very 
flowery  speaker ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  listen  to  him 
when  he  rises ;  he  has  the  tone  of  hardy  and  vigoroos 
honesty,  which  constrains  the  attention  of  an  audience. 

With  more  diffidence  and  timidity  in  his  manner  of 
speaking,  the  same  virtues  of  sincere  and  free  derouon 
to  public  liberty,  distinguish  the  Marquis  of  ClaDricaidb 
There  is  about  this  young  nobleman  a  sort  of  mental 
grace,  which  veils  the  deformity  of  his  features;  his 
flat  nose^  sunken  eyes,  and  cadaverous  eomplexion,  do 
not  disgust  you ;  you  have  never  seen  extreme  ugliness 
so  becoming;  it  is  a  death's  bead, smiling  and  perfectly 
agreeable.  The  Parisian  world  is  sufficiently  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde.  Thanks  to 
the  caustic  wit  of  hir  lady,  the  daughter  of  Canning, 
who  amused  herself  the  last  year  with  so  muchcroeUy, 
at  the  expense  of  its  bourgeoity  pedantic,  and  quasi- 
legitimate  aristocracy. 

We  are  now  entering  the  head  quarters  of  the  little 
army  of  whigs.  In  the  rear  is  Lord  Plunket,  a  member 
of  the  administration,  though  without  a  scat  in  the  cabi- 
net. Truly,  Ireland,  of  which  he  is  Chancelk>r,  has 
more"  than  one  cause  of  bitter  complaint  against  her 
unnaturiil  child.  The  ungrateful  wretch  J  he  bctniyed 
his  country  lo  provide  for  himself  and  family ;  he  pre- 
ferred fortune  to  renown  ;  and  paid  htsown  bcMwrfiv 
the  honors  with  which  he  has  clothed  himself!  But 
Cobliett  and  the  patriot  Irish  hare  chastised  him  rudely 
enough.    Ireland  is  like  all  other  mothers ;  she  opens 
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her  anns  to  all  her  misled  children  that  are  disposed  to 
return  to  her  boeom. 

Then  let  there  be  fall  pardon  for  the  wealthy  old 
lawyer;  let  his  faults  be  forgotten,  since  he  recalls  his 
honorable  youth,  and  once  more  Tolunteers  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  holy  cause.  The  assistance  of  such  an  in- 
tellect  as  that  oif  Plunket  is  not  to  be  despised ;  age  has 
not  obscured  in  the  least  the  matchless  clearness  of  his 
powerful  reason ;  there  is  not  a  dark  comer  in  the  most 
obscure  question  that  he  does  not  exhibit  as  clear  as 
noonday ;  and  it  is  not  only  by  this  power  of  lucid 
argument  that  he  is  distinguished.  Weak  and  good 
natured,  and  crippled  by  the  gout,  as  he  appears,  forced, 
whenever  he  rises  to  speak,  to  support  himself  with  one 
hand  on  his  cane,  he  has  that  fierce  and  sturdy  dctermi- 
nation  which  enables  him  to  throw  in  the  face  of  tory  ism 
all  its  humiliating  truths,  and  is  never  disconcerted  by 
even  the  most  violent  interruptions:  his  irony  wounds 
and  overwhelms  the  more  that  it  is  always  concealed 
under  an  air  of  the  most  country-like  simplicity. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  bench,  which  touches  that 
of  the  ministers;  you  have  recognized  Lord  Brougham ; 
he  is  the  very  living  caricature  of  whom  the  printshops 
in  the  Strand  have  shown  you  so  many  portraita  Ob- 
serve his  long  face,  his  long  legs,  his  long  arms,  tlie 
whole  incoherent  mass  of  his  person.  The  expression 
of  his  countenance  has  something  ferocious  about  it ; 
there  is  certainly  in  this  brain  a  small  grain  of  madness ; 
his  small  piercing  eyes  sparkle  from  the  bottom  of  their 
sockets;  a  convulsive  motion  opens  and  shuts  inces- 
santly his  enormous  mouth ;  you  would  be  alarmed  did 
not  the  good  nature  of  that  thick,  coicked-up  nose,  re- 
assure you. 

Do  not  be  alarmed  that  the  learned  lord  starts  and 
appears  so  violently  agitated — ^he  is  on  a  gridiron ;  he 
is  tortured,  because  others  are  speaking,  and  he  is  con- 
strained to  be  silenL  To  speak  is  to  do  an  injury  to 
Lord  Brougham. 

But  ^c  speaker  is  now  seated ;  Lord  Brougham  has 
leapt  fiom  his  seat ;  he  is  on  his  feel ;  he  has  regained 
the  floor;  he  retains  it,  and  will  not  easily  part  with 
it ;  he  has  declared  that  he  has  but  two  words  to  say ; 
if  you  have  any  business  to  attend  to,  go  about  it ;  at 
the  end  of  two  hours  you  may  return,  you  will  find  him 
in  the  midst  of  his  argument  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  long  experience  of  the  bar  and  the  porliament  have 
not  moderated  a  mind  of  this  temper.  He  has  just 
uttered  a  most  cutting  sarcasm— -observe  how  he  dulls 
its  efllect  by  reiterating  and  expanding  iL  He  has  per- 
fectly established  the  impregnable  strength  of  an  argu- 
ment ;  he  proceeds  to  overthrow  it  himself  that  he  may 
build  up  others  upon  its  ruins ;  it  is  thus  his  indiscre- 
tion injures  the  best  cause  and  deforms  his  ablest  dis- 
courses. Like  an  imprudent  aeronaut,  he  bursts  his 
balloon  and  falls  with  it  to  the  earth,  in  consequence  of 
having  filled  it  too  full.  We  who  are  hearers,  like  well 
enough  to  be  convinced  by  an  argument,  or  to  smile  at 
a  piece  of  irony ;  but  we  can  comprehend  an  allusion. 
We  are  mortified  at  having  every  thing  explained  so 
elaborately.  The  more  you  persist  in  it,  the  more 
weary  we  become.  Your  obstinacy  in  doubting  our 
intelligence — ^wounds  and  vexes  us. 

This  excess  6f  pedantry  is  the  principal  defect  in  the 
oratory  of  Lord  Brougham.  He  has  been  well  called 
the  school-master.    I  do  not  deny  his  extraordinary 


gifts  as  a  learned  debater,  always  caustic  and  indefati- 
gable ;  but  these  extravagant  discourses  are  out  of  all 
proportion,  above  all  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
treats  all  questions  in  a  summary  way,  and  in  some 
degree  after  the  fashion  of  the  drawing  room.  It  is  a 
great  want  of  tact  not  to  suit  oneself  io  one's  audience. 
The  manner  of  Henry  Brougham  was  much  more 
suitable  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  discussions 
are  more  full,  and  where  one  is  less  prepared  to  come  to 
an  early  conclusion  ;  he  still  retains  the  lawyer.  He 
has  never  been  able  to  throw  off  the  violent  and  comic 
gestures  of  the  gown,  storming  and  thundering,  in  re- 
citing a  date  or  a  section  of  a  law.  Without  doubt  his 
Harangues  fatigue  him  as  much  as  they  do  those  who 
listen  to  him ;  he  does  not  spare  himself,  bawling  and 
gesticulating  without  any  regard  to  his  own  person ; 
he  bends  and  twists  himself  like  a  posture  master ;  he 
dances  and  leaps  with  his  words;  he  perspires  and 
grows  heated,  but  he  leaves  the  hearer  cold ;  his  is  not 
the  eloquence  which  inflames  the  blood. 

I  would  censure  Liord  Brougham  more  severely  as  a 
writer  than  as  a  speaker ;  for  Lord  Brougham  is  also 
a  writer,  and  a  good  deal  too  much  of  one.  The  me- 
lancholy activity  which  distinguishes  him,  pushes  him 
on  incessantly  to  fill  the  reviews  with  his  economical, 
political,  scientific,  historical,  and  theological  essays, 
and  to  heap  up  pamphlet  on  pamphlet ;  if  his  writings 
were  characterized  by  a  finished  style  or  new  ideas,  (he 
evil  would  not  be  half  so  great ;  there  is,  however, 
eternally  the  same  excessive  flood  of  words;  and  on 
paper,  where  they  cannot  evaporate,  it  becomes  even 
more  intolerable.  Though  on  his  own  part  it  has  not 
been  an  interested  speculation,  I  cannot  pardon  him  for 
having  been  the  father  of  that  leprous,  cheap  literature, 
which,  pretending  to  diffuse  useful  knowledge,  has  only 
displayed  false  opinions,  ignorance,  and  bad  writing. 
In  France,  where  this  disastrous  invention  has  been  so 
quickly  perfected,  there  is  good  cause  to  curse  in  all 
sincerity  its  author.  It  is  not  his  fault^owever,  that 
the  French  have  permitted  their  worthless  laborera  to 
infect,  as  they  have  done,  all  their  literery  field,  with 
these  tares  which  threaten  to  choke  the  promising  har- 
vest of  their  young  poetry. 

Let  us  examine  Lord  Brougham  as  a  politician. 
Here  we  find  him  still  more  imperfecu  I  acquft  him 
of  the  charge  of  having  offered  his  support  to  the  con- 
servatives, on  the  condition  of  their  securing  him  his 
chancellorship ;  this  is  a  calumny  of  his  enemies.  I 
wish  he  had  never  had  any  tiling  to  do  with  toryism. 
It  is  not  his  fault  however,  that  he  has  not  again  Wome 
a  whig  officer.  It  is  said  that  it  is  the  whigs  who  object 
to  his  joining  their  ministry,  and  who  have  refused  him 
the  seals.  Elxperience  has  proved  that  he  is  less  dan- 
gerous as  an  enemy  than  as  a  friend.  He  is  neither 
tory  nor  whig ;  nor  is  he  a  radical ;  he  is  however  at 
present  among  the  radicals.  He  is  of  no  party,  if  it  be 
not  his  own,  the  party  of  Lord  Brougham. 

The  case  of  Lord  Brougham  ought  to  afford  a  salu- 
tary example  to  M.  Dupin,  his  friend.  There  are  many 
curious  analogies  between  these  two  celebrated  lawyers; 
they  resemble  each  otlier  strikingly  in  their  counte- 
nances, in  their  fortune,  in  their  inconsistencies,  and  in 
tlieir  extravagancies.  M.  Dupin  does  not  preside  more 
soberly  over  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  than  Lord 
Brou;'ham  did  over  that  of  the  Lords.    lie  is  also  a 
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lawyer  who  fills  the  speaker's  chair,  and  speaks  himself 
much  more  willingly  than  ho  accords  the  permission  to 
another.  I  grant  you  that  his  eloquence  is  of  better 
metal,  more  powerful,  more  solid,  more  triumphant ; 
that  his  blows  are  heavier  and  more  mortal ;  but  should 
he  ever  succeed  in  reaching  the  power  after  which  he 
aspires,  I  doubt  if  his  temperament  wiU  allow  him  to 
sustain  himself  half  the  time  that  the  petulance  of  our 
ci-devant  chancellor  remained  seated  on  the  woolsack. 


lANTHE. 


BT  MORNA. 


Oh !  if  to  die  in  life's  young  hours, 
Ere  childhood's  buds  are  burst  to  flowers ; 
While  Hope  still  soars  on  tireless  wing, 
Where  skies  are  bright  with  changeless  Spring ; 
Ere  Sorrow's  tear  haa  dimmed  the  eye, 
That  late  with  raptures  glance  was  swelling; 
Or  Grief  has  sent  the  bursting  sigh 
In  silence  to  its  lonely  dwelling: 
Oh !  if  to  part  with  this  world  only, 
Where  ail  is  cold,  and  bleak,  and  lonely— > 
To  welcome  In  those  happier  spheres, 
The  loved  and  lost  of  ] carted  years; 
If  this  give  pain,  or  waken  sadness, 
Oh  I  who  can  tell  the  more  tlian  madness 
Ciicling  thro'  life  the  hearts  that  bear 
The  chains  that  wounded  spirits  wear — 
To  live;  and  yet  to  feel  thro'  life 
The  aching  wish,  the  ceaseless  strifb— 
The  yearnings  of  a  bleeding  breast, 
To  sink  within  the  grave  to  rest ; 
To  sVnile,  when  every  smile  must  wear 
The  hue  and  coldness  of  despair ; 
To  weep,  or  only  strive  in  vain 
To  waken  tears,  that  ne'er  again 
Shall  cool  the  fever  of  that  eyo, 
Whose  fountains  are  forever  dry : 
When  joys  are  gone,  and  hope  has  fled, 
And  friends  are  changed,  and  love  is  dead. 
And  we  are  doomed  alone  to  wait, 
And  struggle  with  a  bitter  fate — 
Left  like  some  lone  and  towering  rock, 
To  brave  the  ocean's  battling  shock, 
'Till  broken  by  some  mightier  wave, 
That  bears  it  to  a  lonely  grave. 
My  early  years,  how  coldly  bright 
The  memory  of  tlieir  parted  light 
Falls  round  the  heart,  whose  cords  are  broken, 
Or,  only  strung  to  suflTering's  power. 
When  struck  in  griePs  o'erwhclming  hour, 
Give  back  to  sorrow's  touch  a  token. 
My  sire,  alas !  they  say  he  died 
When  in  the  flower  of  manhood's  pride: 
I  stood  beside  that  parent's  bie^, 
And  wondered  why  the  big  bright  tear 
Was  coursing  down  my  mother's  cheek ; 
She  took  my  hand,  but  could  not  s\yeak — 
I  ki^s'd  her  then,  and  sadly  smiled, 
Nor  felt  I  was  an  orphan  child. 
My  Mother !  how  the  thoughts  of  years, 
With  all  tiieir  smiles,  and  all  their  tears. 


Rush  with  the  memory  of  her  name 

Upon  me — ^and  I  seem  the  same 

Bright,  careless  child  she  kwked  upon. 

And  joyed  to  giU  her  fair^haired  son : — 

Ob,  I  remember  well  the  time 

She  led  me  to  our  favorite  bower; 

It  was  in  Spring's  sweet,  sunny  prime. 

And  just  at  sunset's  dying  hour, 

When  woods,  and  hills,  and  waters  seem 

Wrapt  in  some  soft,  mysterious  dream — 

When  birds  are  still,  and  folded  flowers 

Their  dark  green  lids  are  peering  through, 

Waiting  the  coming  evening  hourSy 

Within  each  bright  cup  to  renew 

The  wasted  wealth  of  morning  dew — 

When  spirit  voices  seem  to  sigh 

In  every  breeze  that  wanders  by — 

And  thoughts  grow  hushed  in  that  calm  boor, 

Beneath  its  sofl,  subduing  power. 

She  knelt,  and  breathed  to  heaven  a  prayer, 

"That  God  would  guard  that  orphan  there"— 

Then  turned,  and  with  a  Altering  tone. 

She  took  my  hand  within  her  own. 

And  said,  '*  I  ne'er  should  find  another 

To  love  me  as  she  loved  me  then" — 

And  I  could  only  say,  **  my  Mother!" 

And  fall  upon  her  neck  ngain. 

And  bathe  tt  with  my  burning  tears — 

The  bleeding  heart's  most  precious  min — 

That  I  had  hoarded  there  for  years, 

And  hoped  to  never  shed  again ; 

Nor  knew,  alas !  how  soon  the  heart, 

When  all  its  early  ties  are  parted. 

Will  link  it  to  some  kindred  heart — 

That  wounded  bird  and  broken-hearted 

Are  soonest  won,  and  cling  the  longest 

To  those  who  seek  their  ruined  wealth. 

*  *  *  A  «  * 

She  died,  and  then,  alas !  I  thought 
My  cup  of  sufiering  was  o'erfraught — 
No  voice  to  cheer,  when  sorrow's  power 
Assailed  me  in  her  darkest  hour— 
No  lip  to  smile,  when  hope  was  bright, 
No  eye  to  glad  me  with  its  light — 
No  heart  to  meet  my  throbbing  heart — 
No  prayer  to  lift  my  thoughts  above. 
When  murmuring  tears  were  forced  to  start- 
No  Father's  care ! — ^no  Mother's  love ! 

Ye,  that  have  known  in  life's  young  sprint 
The  fondness  of  a  Mother's  love. 
Oh  guard  it,  'tis  an  holy  thing, 
A  priceless  treasure  from  above! 
And  when,  on  life's  tempestuous  sea. 
Thy  shattered  bark  by  storm  is  driven, 
'Twill  be  a  beacon-light  to  thee, 
A  guiding  star,  by  memory  given. 
To  lead  thy  wandering  thoughts  to  Heaven. 

The  Spring  rcne#s  the  leafless  tree, 
And  Time  nwy  cfteck  the  bosom's  grief— 
And  thus  it  wrought  a  change  on  roe. 
But  oh !  mine  hour  of  Spring  was  brief. 

Thcy  are  who  tell  us,  **  tovc's  a  flower, 
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That  only  blooms  in  cloudless  skies — 

That  gaily  tbriyes  in  pleasure's  bower, 

But  touched  by  sorrow,  droops  and  dies." 

Not  so  was  ours !  we  never  loved 

rrill  suffering  had  our  spirits  proved, 

And  then  there  seemed  a  strange  conununion, 

Stoking  our  souls  in  deathless  union  : 

Such  power  hath  love  to  render  dear 

The  hearts  that  grief  bath  made  so  near, 

That  we  had  loved  each  other  less, 

Save  for  our  very  loneliness. 

Her  gentler  spirit  wat  not  formed 
To  war  with  stern  misfortune's  storm, 
And  soon  we  felt,  that  day  by  day 
She  yielded  to  a  slow  decay. 
Wearing  unseen  her  life  away. 
And  yet  so  sweet  the  smile  that  played 
On  lips  that  ne*er  a  sigh  betrayed — 
So  calm  the  light  that  lingering  slept 
In  eyes  that  ne'er  for  pain  had  w«pt. 
We  could  not  grieve,  but  only  pmy» 
That  when  that  light  should  pass  away. 
The  faint,  sad  smile  might  linger  yet, 
And  vainly  teach  us  to  forget. 

She  died !  I  know  not  whmi  or  whore— 
I  never  knew — ^for  silent  there 
I  stood,  unconscious,  strange  and  wild, 
In  all  save  thought  and  tears,  a  child ; 
For  sorrow's  channels  then  were  sealed. 
Or  ibwed  too  deep  to  be  revealed. 

I  stood  beside  her  grass-grown  grave. 
And  saw  the  boughs  above  it  wave ; 
And  then  1  felt  that  I  was  changed — 
That  reason,  late  so  far  estranged. 
Had  won  me  from  my  spirit's  madness. 
To  settled  grief  and  silent  sadness : 
1  placed  bright  flowers  above  her  grave. 
And  nursed  them  with  my  warmest  tears. 
And  for  my  grief  a  balm  they  gave. 
The  memory  of  departed  years. 

lanthe!  o'er  thine  early  tomb 
The  Summer's  winds  are  gently  blowing. 
And  lair  white  flowers,  the  first  to  bloom. 
Around  thy  narrow  home  are  growing ; 
And  o^er  it  twines  the  changeless  myrtle, 
Pit  embledl  of  thy  spirit's  love ! 
And  near  it  mourns  the  gentle  turtle. 
And  I,  how  like  to  that  lone  dove ! 
While  every  leaf,  and  flower,  and  tree 
Is  fraught  with  memory  of  thee. 

And  oh !  if  true,  who  tell  us  death 
Can  never  quench  its  purer  fires— 
That  not  with  life's  last  faltering  breath. 
The  soul's  immortal  love  expires ; 
If  heart  meets  kindred  heart  above. 
Shall  we  not  greet  each  other  there? 
Say,  was  not  ours  a  deathless  love? 
Too  deep,  too  strong  for  life  to  bear ! 
Then  let  us  hope  to  meet  again, 
Ere  long,  in  guiltless  transport  there, 


With  bliss  for  all  the  grief  and  pain 
We  here  on  earth  were  doomed  to  share. 
And  love  on,  through  unending  years, 
Uncheck'd  by  time,  unchangf  d  by  tears. 


A  TOUR  TO  THE  ISTHMUS: 

Fitted  in  from  the  PencUlings  of  m  EngUah  Jhtiat, 
BT  A  TANKEE  DAUBER. 

Painting  li  welcome  ;— 
The  palndng:  is  almost  the  natural  man ; 
For  since  dishonor  trafiics  with  man's  nature, 
He  is  but  outside.    These  pencilled  figures  are 
Even  such  as  they  gire  out. 

Timan  of  •Sihema. 

in. 

Chagres— The  Castle— Mine  Host— No  English  and  no  S  jiUnlsh 
for  two— Mule  RidlSf— A  Fit*om  for  Panama— Up  in  the 
World— The  Stone  Ladder— A  Tarn. 

It  is  now  some  weeks  since  I  opened  my  note  book, 
and  I  confess  the  cause  to  be  pure  idleness  alone«  How- 
ever, my  pencil  meanwhile  has  not  kiin  dormant,  as  my 
portfolio  will  oonvinee  you.  After  all,  cm  60110  7  Why 
should  a  fellow  be  expected  to  write  a  journal  on  ship- 
board ?  The  record  of  one  day  upon  a  voyage  is  tho 
record  of  all  others.  This  day  we  see  "  a  booby,"  (an 
animal  not  rare,  you  will  say,  on  shore)  the  next,  per- 
haps, a  turtle,  and  on  the  next  we  may  be  amused  with 
a  short  skirmish  between  a  whale  and  a  sword-fish,  or 
a  more  deadly  one  between  contending  shoals  of  hostile 
sharks :  then  wo  see  "  Cape  Fly-away,"  and  after  that 
we  see nothing ! 

Our  voyage  to  Chagres,  instead  of  five  days,  Wm 
extended  to  fifteen.  The  pilots  live  on  board,  and  mak« 
a  point  of  lying  out  for  a  wind  or  a  tide,  until  they  have 
laid  in  sustenance  enough  to  last  them  while  another 
ship  shall  demand  their  services,  and  then  convoy  their 
patient  victims  into  port.  But  we  got  in  at  last,  and 
were  thankful. 

The  scenery  here  is  surpassingly  lovely,  rich  beyond 
any  description  of  which  my  pen  or  pencil  is  capable. 
I  found  great  delight  in  being  once  more  on  land,  after 
my  tedious  passage — ^for  I  profess,  without  a  blush,  to 
be  a  determined  land-lubber,  you  are  aware — and  began 
to  look  about  me  with  as  much  greenness  as  a  country 
boy  on  his  first  visit  to  the  Metropolis.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  old  Gothic  castles  of  my  own  country, 
that  at  Chagres  is  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen.  It  occu* 
pies  a  great  space  of  ground,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
strong  and  massive  walls,  reaching  to  a  great  height, 
and  commanding  the  whole  town  as  well  as  the  river 
and  coast  The  prospect  from  this  castle's  walls  is  full 
of  the  richest  and  most  varied  beauty. 

Finding  that  our  vessel  was  likely  to  be  detained  for 
some  days  at  Chagres,  1  determined  to  cross  the  Isthmus, 
and  visit  Panama.  9^^*^  ^  ^®  want  of  industry,  or 
rather  to  the  most  consummate  laziness,  which  is  a  cha- 
racteriatic  of  the  natives,  I  was  three  whole  days  endea- 
voring to  engage  any  one  to  carry  me  up  the  river. 
The  consequence  was  that,  the  river,  in  the  mean  time, 
having  risen  prodigiously,  I  was  four  days  and  a  half, 
including  of  course  the  four  nights,  on  a  route  of  about 
forty  or  fifty  miles!  During  this  time  I  went  on  shore 
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at  night,  sleeping  on  the  ground  with  a  billet  of  wood 
for  my  pillow,  and  disturbed  in  my  slumbers  by  droves 
of  pigs,  which  as  they  rooted  up  the  soil  around  me, 
paid  no  sort  of  attention  to  my  convenience.  Occa- 
sionally a  horse  would  browse  down  to  my  couch,  and 
reach  his  long  neck  over  me  as  1  lay,  to  nibble  a  corn- 
husk  or  a  yam  on  the  other  side  of  my  pillow — and  as 
to  the  cows,  they  were  perpetually  snuffing  at  me.  1 
say  nothing,  though  I  felt  much,  of  the  musquitoes! 

With  what  delight  did  1  behold  the  landing  place, 
whieh,  after  my  rough  journey,  was  pointed  out  to  me 
by  my  conductor.  They  who  are  accustomed  to  travel 
in  Europe  and  America,  can  have  no  idea  of  it.    Here 

I  hastened  to  present  my  letters  to  Signor  P ,  a 

gentleman  who  was  to  be  my  host  while  1  staid.  Our 
conversation  was  rather  limited,  as  you  may  readily 
conceive,  when  I  mention  that  he  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  my  language,  nor  I  a  syllable  of  his,  which  was 
Custillaii4 — (they  never  lay  *  Spanish''  there.)  But  the 
language  of  actions  is  often  more  eloquent  than  that  of 
words — at  least  80  thought  I,  when  my  boat  brdcred  a 
comfortable  repast  to  be  placed  before  me,  consisting  of 
fricasseed  fowl,  and  Vermicelli  soup,  with  a  magnum 
of  generous  clareL  This  was  certainly  a  delightful  ex- 
change for  my  five  days  fast  upon  half  boiled  rice  and 
plaintains,  as  were  ray  soft  pillow  and  quiet  apartment 
a  great  improvement  upon  my  nocturnal  accommoda- 
tions while  on  the  route. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  found  myself  Counted  on 
the  back,  or  to  be  more  exact,  I  should  say  something 
like  a  half  mile  above  the  back,  of  an  animal  which  I 
had  at  first  some  difficulty  in  naming.  In  all  my  life, 
(albeit  something  of  an  equestrian,  as  you  know,)  I  was 
never  so  put  to  it  to  take  an  advantage  of  my  knowl- 
edge of  horsemanship.  Conceive  me  placed  high  above 
a  tall  raw-boned  mule's  back,  (the  saddle  one  of  the  old 
Saracenic  or  Moorish  pattern,  fastened  by  a  multiplicity 
of  strands,  made  of  hairrope,  to  a  ring  tied  to  the  saddle 
by  a  single  loop  of  leather,)  and  at  the  mercy  of  this 
single  string  to  guide  not  one  of  the  gentlest  of  beasts, 
reminding  the  reader  of  Peter  Pindar  of  the  ass,  "with 
retrogading  rump  and  wriggling  tail,"  jumping  alter- 
nately to  each  side  of  the  street,  and  occasionally  turn, 
ing  round  and  kicking  sidewise,  like  a  cat  in  search  of 
)ier  tail,  or  a  dog  vainly  attempting  to  rid  himself  of  the 
addtndum  of  a  tin-kettle!  What  a  merry  figure  I  must 
have  cut  I 

My  mule  was  a  picture  in  himself.  I  have  already 
called  him  raw-boned, — and  you  may  deduce  his  coup 
^etU  from  this  attribute.  Add,  however,  the  details  of 
the  beast,  and  you  shall  acknowledge  that  he  was  nti 
generis.  His  ears  stuck  straight  out  to  the  front,  sure 
sign  of  wicked  intentions,  and  the  nose  was  curled  into 
a  thousand  ill-natured  wrinkles.  The  horse-cloth  was 
made  like  a  hearth-rug,  heavy,  matted,  and  thick,  and 
on  the  top  of  that  was  placed  a  straw  pad  about  four 
inches  thick,  to  prevent  the  pressure  of  the  saddle  from 
hurting  him.  Surmounting  this  mountainous  ridge  was 
the  saddle  itself,  and  such  a  one !  It  was  the  real  demi- 
pique  of  the  middle  ages,  and  was  doubtless  two  hundred 
years  old  itself.  The  leather  was  originally  a  bright 
tan-color,  but  was  now  grown  black  and  glossy  by  age 
and  wear,  and  as  hard  as  if  made  of  iron.  So  hard  was 
it  that  I  turned  the  edge  of  my  knife,  in  endeavoring  to 
cut  a  strap  which  gave  way  during  my  ride.    On  this 


pyramidal  pinnacle,  which  I  have  described  stone  by 
stone,  as  it  were,  behold  me  seated.    The  reins  ait 
handed  me  by  the  groom,  who  undertakes  the  whole 
guidance  and  direction  of  the  prooess  of  mounting,  u 
any  departure  fromhis  regulations  in  this  respect  would 
result  in  the  total  overthrow  of  the  whole  mass  Qpc>n 
which  the  rider  is  doomed  to  siu    Being  mounted,  I 
discovered  that  the  stirrups  were  thrown  over  the  saddle, 
and  the  strap  connecting  them  tied' in  a  knot,  beside 
which  was  another,  formed  by  the  tying  of  the  girth  m 
a  similar  manner ;  this  last  being  improved  by  the  Btnp 
of  the  crupper  brought  through  a  hole  behind  in  the 
saddle  and  made  fast  to  the  pommeL    All  these  koou 
(reminding  me  of  Obadiah's  in  "Tristram  Shandy,") 
stood  up  in  front  and  rear,  and  as  there  was  do  pod 
above  as  there  was  below,  to  prevent  the  manifold  in- 
juries that  were  like  to  result  to  the  rider  upon  such  an 
establishment,  you  may  judge  of  the  consequences  of 
riding  a  hard  trotting  mule,  thus  caparisoned,  for  twenty 
seven  miles.    I  shall  carry  the  scars  I  got,  to  my  grare, 
if  I  survive  to  the  age  of  Methusalem.    The  bridle  was 
a  rope  of  hair,  as  was  the  halter  beneath,  and  the  bit— 
oh  ye  gods !    what  a  bit !    It  weighed  at  the  very  least 
ten  pounds  avoirdupois,  and  hung  down  full  twelve 
inches  below  the  jaws  of  the  mule.    Lo,  there  was  I, 
in  a  coarse  straw  hat,  and  a  queer  cotton  trsTelling 
toggery,  with  a  pair  of  spurs,  such  as  John  of  Gaunt 
might  have  used,  being  made  of  brass,  with  a  shank 
six  inches  long,  tied  by  a  strap  which  first  went  round 
the  foot,  and  then  three  or  four  times  round  the  Irg, 
each  spike  in  the  rowel  being  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
the  whole  forming  a  foul  eiuemMe,  worthy  of  the  pencil 
of  George  Cruikshank  or  Horace  VcmeL    As  neither 
of  them  are  at  hand,  take  the  accompanying  sketch, 
rudely  done  to  the  life  by  my  own  penciL 

You  will  see  by  the  foregoing^e8cription,thesortof 
animal  and  equipments  with  which  Signor  P—  fe^w- 
ed  me.  I  assure  you  it  is  not  in  the  least  caricatured, 
either  as  the  figure  or  accompaniments  are  conerrned. 
The  pencilling  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  road 
upon  which  I  travelled  from  Cnizes,  the  residence  of 
my  host,  to  Panama.  About  half  way  on,  I  stood  upon 
a  hill  overlooking  two  oceans  at  once.  1  saw  on  the 
one  side  the  bay  of  Panama,  and  the  Caribbean  sea  on 
the  other.  As  I  proceeded,  I  came  to  a  spot,  where, 
for  several  yards,  the  ascent  is  up  a  kind  of  stone  ladder. 
It  is  in  a  Darrow  pass,  where,  between  two  banks  of 
twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in  height,  there  is  a  oootinoed 
face  of  black  rock,  worn  so  smooth  by  a  constant  ran 
of  water,  as  to  a£R)rd  the  mules  only  the  small  holes 
made  in  the  crevices  by  their  predecessorsi  as  the  means 
of  ascent  As  they  dragged  themselves  up  in  this  man- 
ner by  these  rude  steps,  I  could  not  but  admire  the  sore 
footedness  of  the  animals.  WfaHe  on  the  open  ground, 
they  are  full  of  tricks,  and  are  constantly  trying  to  do- 
place  their  rider,  but  so  soon  as  they  find  themselves  in 
a  difficult  pass  like  that  I  have  described,  they  seen  to 
say  to  themselves — "Come,  cone,  no  fooling  now— leil» 
be  steady,"  and  in  a  moment  they  are  the  steadiestaod 
soberest  of  animals. 

This  pass  is  called  the  Oovemor's  Fall,  from  this 
circumstance.  A  governor  of  the  territory,  in  the  tifltf 
of  the  early  Spaniards,  was  ascending  it,  on  his  way  to 
Panama,  when  bis  mule,  less  sure  fooled  than  my  own, 
fell  backward  with  him,  and  killed  hia  imtaotly.  The 
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anecdote  startled  me  a  little,  as  may  be  easily  imagined, 
related  to  roe  as  it  was  on  the  very  spot,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances precisely  similar  to  those  under  which  it 
occurred.  However,  vanity  came  to  my  aid,  and  prompt- 
ed me  ta endeavor  to  perform  what  the  governor  had 
so  fatally  failed  in  aocompUshing,  and  my  attempt  was 
snoeessfuL 

IV. 

Ptoamft— A  ScoCsman— Architecture— A  Gold  Story— Tobago— 
A  Beauty— The  Sketcher  in  LoTe— The  way  to  live  on  Fine 
Applet— Snake»— A  Feriloue  Bath. 

I  arrived  at  Panama  in  eight  hours,  an  astonishingly 
short  time  considering  the  roads,  and  as  there  are  no 
boarding  or  lodging  houses  in  the  town,  I  made  my  way 
at  once  to  the  grand  square,  where  1  had  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  a  braw  Scot,  Mr.  McK ,  who  received 

me  like  a  brother  Briton.  His  hospitality  displayed 
itself  in  some  novel  ways.  As  my  luggage  was  still  on 
the  road,  I  was  stripped  and  bathed  in  brandy,  to  coun* 
teract  the  efiects  of  a  severe  wetting  I  had  received  on 
my  journey,  and  equipped  cap  d  pU  from  the  wardrobe 
of  mine  host.  He  was  very  tall,  and  his  linen  trowsers 
hung  around  me  "as  a  purser's  shirt  upon  a  handspike,'* 
to  use  a  nautical  simile  of  more  expressiveness  than 
elegance.  I  was  indebted  to  my  new  friend  even  for 
the  loan  of  a  hat,  mine  having  been  substituted  at 
Cruzes  for  a  negro  bat  to  ride  in.  This  last  article  of 
my  travelling  equipments  seemed  to  scandalize  the  good 
Paoamians  not  a  little. 

It  was  a  treat  to  me,  living  as  I  bad  been  for  six  years 
in  a  new  country,  to  find  myself  once  more  among  such 
stately  ruins  and  antique  edifices,  as  the  churches,  mo- 
nasteries, colleges  and  nunneries,  which,  erected  upon 
the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Southern  Ame- 
rica, are  still  standing  either  in  part,  or  entire.    My 
portfolio  will  show  you  with  what  warmth  and  enthu- 
siasm I  greeted  them.    The  ruins  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Francesco,  and  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  are  as 
beautiful  specimens  of  architecture  as  can  be  imagined. 
They  were  built  with  all  that  taste  of  design  and  gorge- 
ousness  of  finish,  which  the  founders  of  them  derived 
from  the  Moors  of  Grenada.    I  spent  much  time  in 
wandering  among  their  massive  columns  and  fallen  en- 
tablatures, their  heavy  lofty  walls  and  sculptured  ruins. 
The  wealth  of  the  town  is  not  great  at  present,  al- 
though I  heard  many  Panamians  speak  of  the  abun- 
dance which  existed  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  sacks 
of  gold  were  wont  U>  lie  like  any  other  heavy  merchan- 
dize, all  night  in  the  principal  street,  with  no  one  near 
to  watch  thenu    No  one  thought  of  stealing,  for  no  one 
wanted  augfaL    It  was,  in  truth,  "  the  golden  age."    I, 
of  cour8d(  as  you  will  do,  probably,  received  this  legend 
with  some  few  reserved  doubts  of  its  authenticity.    As 
a  pendmU  to  it,  I  was  also  informed  of  a  curious  custom 
that  at  the  same  time  prevailed  in  the  Isthmus.    In  the 
dance,  if  a  gentleman  wished  to  make  himself  accepta- 
ble to  a  lady,  he  would  take  his  hand  full  of  small 
goUen  coin,  and  throw  it  among  the  circle  of  spectators, 
(every  one  is  admitted  to  the  dances,)  so  that  it  became 
a  matter  of  fiiahionable  boast  among  the  fair  ones,  "  I 
have  had  so  many  pieces  thrown  for  me,"  ate  etc  But 
things  are  not  now  *'as  they  used  to  was,"  and  a  Pana- 
mian  is  now  apt  to  consider  the  possession  of  a  real 
regular  tmmutilated  doubloon  a  god-send :  the  currency 
being  in  what  they  call  cut  fMney — that  is,  the  large  coin 


cut  or  divided  into  bitts  of  the  denomination  of  dollars, 
reals,  &c  && 

While  at  Panama  I  made  a  trip  to  some  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  in  the  neighborhood :  the  principal  one  I  visited 
was  Tobago,  one  of  the  most  curious  and  striking  spots 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  island  is  about  eight  miles  in 
length,  and  four  or  five  in  breadth,  rising  into  a  high 
hill  in  the  centre,  thickly  wooded,  and  yet  there  is  not 
a  tree  upon  the  island,  that  does  not  bear  a  fruit.  I 
was  there  during  a  church  festival,  and  there  was  un- 
interrupted dancing  the  whole  week.  Some  of  the 
women  are  very  beautiful,  an4  among  them  there  was 
one  to  whom  I  had  nearly  lost  my  heart  during  the 
short  time  I  was  at  Tobago,  so  transcendant  was  her 
beauty.  I  do  not  call  it  loveliness — it  was  passion, 
(and  so  my  fit  was  soon  over.)  She  had  no  face — do 
you  know  what  I  mean  ?  it  was  all  feature.  Excuse  a 
dauber's  smacking  of  "  the  shop."  And  then  what  a 
model  was  she  for  the  sculptor!  A  fine  though  not  a 
high  ibrshead,  upon  which  the  jetty  hair  was  most 
simply  yet  tastefully  parted ;  eyes  large  and  dark  as 
the  hair ;  but  with  such  a  fire  in  them !  Her  nose  was 
beautifully  chiselled,  and  her  disparted  lips  disclosed 
teeth  more  white  than  peart  Her  form,  so  youthful 
was  she,  was  not  developed,  and  figure,  as  such,  she 
had  none.  But  what  passion  was  in  that  soul !  She 
crossed  n^y  path  in  the  dance,  at  church,  on  the  island's 
beach,  and  every  where  it  was  the  same — she  was  all 
soul.  I  saw  her  angry,  and  1  thought  I  would  not  rouse 
her  for  the  world ;  and  then,  reveried  I,  what  must  she 
be,  if  in  love !  The  thought  threw  me  into  a  brown 
study,  out  of  which  I  awoke,  and  I  soon  began  to  feci 
completely  in  love — but  it  was  with  the  pine  apples 
of  Tobago !  Never  ate  I  such  delicious  fruit  before  as 
this,  the  abundant  product  of  the  island  I  have  described. 
For  my  own  part  I  quite  forgot  my  Katinka,  and  gave 
myself  up  to  the  fascinations  of  a  cheaper  and  more 
easily  accessible  luxury.  I  used  to  consume,  upon  an 
average,  eight  pine  apples  per  diem,  without  fear  of 
cholera,  dispepsia,  or  any  of  the  train  of  "ills  that  fiesh 
is  heir  to."  There  was  a  place  they  called  "The  Bish- 
op's Bath,"  formed  in  a  rock  by  the  constant  running 
of  a  stream  of  pure  water,  and  sufficiently  deep  for  a 
bath.  Here  several  of  us  were  wont  to  meet  every  day 
and  refresh  ourselves  with  the  delicious  coolness  of  the 
water — our  host  always  despatching  a  servant  with  a 
hamper  of  pines,  as  an  accompaniment  of  our  bath. 
Upon  our  return  a  profusion  of  fruits  awaited  us : 
melons,  pines,  cocoas,  mangoes,  &c.  &c  These  we 
would  eat  from  the  table,  or  as  we  lay  upon  our  beds* 
All  this  was  too  luxurious  for  me,  and  I  began  to  feel 
sure  that  if  I  were  to  give  myself  up  unyieldingly  to  the 
fascinations  around  me,  while  at  this  island  of  Pomona, 
I  should  never  be  fit  for  any  thing  else  again  as  long  as 
I  lived. 

I  enjoyed  my  rambles  about  the  island  very  much  at 
first,  but  soon  began  to  learn  the  old  lesson  of  the  thorn 
under  the  rose,  the  bitter  mingled  with  the  sweet,  the 
drop  of  poison  in  the  cooling  cup,  &c.  Throughout 
New  Grenada,  there  are  thousands  of  snakes,  the  bite 
of  almost  all  of  which  is  fatal.  That  of  the  black  snake, 
the  species  so  conunon  and  so  innocent  in  the  United 
States,  is  as  poisonous  here  as  the  rattlesnake  is  there. 
So  I  soon  began  to  con6ne  myself  to  the  coast,  and  gave 
up  rambling.    I  remember  one  occasion,  upon  which  I 
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got  a  deuae  of  a  fright  I  had  been  bathing,  and  had 
left  the  water  but  about  five  minutes,  when  a  gentle- 
man, who  was  undressing  to  go  into  the  same  bath, 
peroeiyed  and  pointed  out  to  me  a  small  snake  swim- 
ming about  in  it,  Tery  much  at  his  ease.  We  took  the 
reptile  out  and  killed  it  on  the  margin  of  the  basin.  It 
was  a  small  red  snake,  marked  with  black  rings,  and 
its  bite  is  instant  death.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that 
island  snakes  are  harmless.  It  may  be  so — but  I  had 
rather  take  the  theory  for  granted  without  a  practical 
illustration  of  it  in  my  own  person. 

We  returned  to  Panama  in  time  to  witness  the  bull 
fights,  which  last  three  or  four  days,  in  August,  the 
anniversary  of  the  revolution  which  resulted  in  the 
independence  of  New  Grenada.  I  must  sharpen  my 
pencil,  and  nib  my  pen  afresh  to  tell  you  of  my  amuse- 
ment during  those  three  or  four  day& 


SACRED  SONG. 

<*  Where  are  now  the  blooming  bowere.** 

Where  are  now  the  blooming  bowers 

That  I  saw  in  early  May  7 
Where  are  all  those  fairest  flowers 

That  were  soon  to  pass  away  7 
And  the  Loves  my  bosom  nourished, 

And  the  Joys  that  still  came  on  7 
Like  those  flowers,  once  they  flourished, 

Like  those  flowers,  they  are  gone. 

Fancy  now  no  more  shall  borrow 

Beams  of  beauty  from  the  skies ; 
Hope  no  more,  to  soothe  my  sorrow. 

Whisper,  "  brighter  suns  shall  rise.^ 
Yet  one  thought  my  soul  shall  cherish, 

For  the  word  of  Ood  is  sure. 
And  the  heavens  and  earth  shall  periah. 

But  his  mercy  shall  endure. 


THE  TWO  SISTERS. 

BT  MADAMS  JUUB  DBLATATB-BAfiBIBB. 

[Translated  from  the  French.] 

....  On  a  pen  de  temps  ^  Ptere  (belle,) 
Et  de  tempe  k  n«  l*toe  plus! 

Madmme  DeakmMtm, 

In  a  parlor  furnished  with  much  taste,  and  from  the 
half-opened  windows  of  which  were  seen  the  winding 
walks,  and  ''alleys  green,"  of  a  park,  filled  with  mag- 
nificent and  shady  trees,  two  young  ladies  were  em- 
ploying themselves  in  those  delicate  works,  which  have 
become  the  portion  of  our  sex,  and  jvhieh,  whilst  they 
appear  to  occupy  the  fingers  only,  serve  also  to  divert 
the  mind  in  a  pleasant  manner,  and  even  to  give  a 
greater  facility  to  the  current  of  thought.  One  of  the 
females,  either  by  chance  or  design,  had  placed  herself 
opposite  a  mirror,  where  she  could  not  lift  her  eyes 
from  her  work,  without  seeing  herself  reflected  therein, 
adorned  in  all  the  brightness  of  a  beauty  of  seventeen 


years,  who  might  have  served  as  a  model  to  the  acalp* 
tor,  as  a  study  to  the  painter.  A  rich  profusion  of  black 
hair,  in  the  tasteful  adkistment  of  which,  Art  had  so 
nicely  seconded  the  gift  of  Nature,  that  it  was  scaroely 
possible  to  say  to  which  its  elegance  was  owing,  set  off 
the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  neck  and  face ;  and  1  would 
add,  (if  I  may  once  more  be  permitted  to  avail  myadf 
of  the  superannuated  comparison,)  that  the  fredieat  rose 
could  alone  compare  its  beauty  with  the  caroatioa  of 
her  cheek  and  lip ;  to  these  charms  were  added,  a  form 
of  the  most  graceful  proportions ;  and,  all  that  die 
youthful  may  borrow,  with  discernment,  from  the  art 
of  the  toilette,  had  been  employed  to  increase,  sull  far* 
ther,  beauty  already  so  attractive. 

Half  concealed  beneath  the  draperies  of  thewindov, 
near  which  she  had  placed  herself  to  obtain  a  more  fa- 
vorable light,  the  other  female  pursued  her  occopation 
with  undislracted  attention ;  a  certain  gravity  appeared 
in  her  dress,  in  her  countenance,  and  in  her  physiognomy 
altogether.  Her  eyes  were  beautiful,  but  cahnnea  vas 
their  chief  expression ;  her  smile  was  obliging,  hot  mo- 
mentary ;  the  brilliant  hues  of  youth,  now  evidently 
fiiding  on  her  cheeks,  less  rounded  than  once  they  were, 
appeared  but  as  the  lightest  shadings  of  a  pictore; 
sometimes,  indeed,  deepened  by  sudden  and  as  tran- 
sient emotion,  like  the  colors  which  meteon  throw  oo 
the  clouds  of  the  heavens  in  the  evening  storms  of  sum- 
mer. The  gauzes,  the  rubies,  the  jewels,  with  which 
the  young  adorn  themselves,  were  not  by  her  employed 
merely  as  ornaments;  she  availed  herself  of  thera,  to 
conceal  with  taste,  the  outrages  of  years ;  for  the  weight 
of  more  than  thirty  years  was  already  upon  her ;  and 
the  ingenious  head  dress  with  which  she  had  samxrant- 
ed  her  hair,  served  to  hide,  at  the  same  time,  some  sil- 
very tell-tales,  which  had  dared  thus  prematurely,  to 
mingle  with  her  long  tresses  of  blond. 

'*  There's  broken  again !  look  at  that  detestable  silk !" 
said  the  younger  female,  throwing  her  work  oo  to  a 
sofa ;  "  I  will  not  do  another  stitch  to  day." 

She  roee,  and  approaching  the  mirror  before  her, 
amused  herself  by  putting  up  afresh  the  curls  of  her 
hair. 

"You  want  patience,  Leopoldine,"  answered  her 
sister,  looking  on  her  afifeciionately,  **  and  withoet  that 
will  accomplish  nothing.  You  will  require  patieDce  ai 
well  to  conduct  you  through  the  wgrld,  as  to  enable 
you  to  finish  a  purse.** 

**I  know  the  rest,  my  sister,"  replied  the  younger, 
smiling.  '*Do  you  forget  that  a  certain  person  has 
charged  himself  with  the  duty  of  teaching  me  the  lcs> 
son?  Ten  purses,  like  that  which  I  am  embroideiii^ 
would  not  put  me  out  of  patience  so  much  as  this  ailaooe 
of  M.  de  BerviUe.  Can  you  conoetve  what  deCams  hin 
thus?"  added  she,  seating  herself  near  her  sister,  *'for, 
in  fact,  he  loves  me,  that  is  certain,  and  nothing  remain 
but  for  him  to  avow  the  &ct  to  my  aunt  Dorotb^" 

'*This  looks  very  like  presumption,"  my  desr  Uo- 
poldine,  pursued  the  elder  sister,  ^'and  that  is  nd 
good ;  what  can  it  signify  to  you  what  he  Ikmtt!  I 
hope  your  happiness  does  not  depend  on  him." 

*<  My  happiness  7  oh !  doubtless  soC,  but,  in  a  woid, 
Stephanie,  he  is  a  suitable  peraaa,  and  if  be  will  explaH) 
himself " 

**  It  will  then  be  time  to  think  of  him ;  until  then,  my 
sister,  I  beg  of  you  to  see  in  M.  de  BerviJle  butaa  e«> 
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mable  friend  of  our  femily,  an  amiable  man  whose  so- 
ciety we  honor.  A  young  person  should  never  hasten 
to  give  up  her  heart — above  all,  to  one  who  has  not 
asked  it** 

**  Be  easy  on  that  subject,  sister ;  I  mean  to  keep  a 
good  watch  over  mine ;  the  venture  of  your  heroine  of 
romance  will  never  tempt  me ;  but  this  is  the  fact,  sister, 
I  do  not  wbh  to  remain  an  old  maidy 

At  these  words,  which  Leopoldine  spoke  inconside- 
rately, the  countenance  of  Stephanie  was  flushed  with 
a  sudden  crimson,  and  for  a  moment  shone  with  as 
beautiful  a  brightness  as  that  of  her  young  sister. 

*'  There  is  a  condition  worse  than  that,"  answered 
the  former,  with  lively  emotion ;  "it  is,  to  have  formed 
an  ill-assorted  union." 

**  Indeed,  my  sister,!  did  not  dream  I  should  give  you 
oflisnce,"  replied  the  young  female,  much  embarrassed, 
'*but  the  world  is  so  strange !  you  know  this  yourself. 
Thus  1  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  that  you  have  remain- 
ed single." 

"  If  no  one  has  wished  to  espouse  me,"  added  Ste- 
phanie, smiling. 

What !  In  reality  7  Can  such  a  thing  be  posssible?" 
Assuredly,  although  I  believe  it  is  a  case  which 
rarely  happens,  and  I  grant  did  not  happen  to  me,  for 
1  found  many  opportunities  of  entering  the  married  state, 
but  not  00^  which  was  suitable." 

*'  Tou  were,  perhaps,  difficult  to  please  7" 

''I  think  noL  Whilst  yet  young,  about  your  age, 
my  hand  was  sought  by  one  who  lacked  nothing  but  a 
fortune,  or  at  least,  an  estate,  capable  of  supporting 
him  in  respectable  society.  Our  parents,  at  that  time, 
deprived  of  the  rich  heritage  which  they  have  recovered 
since  your  birth,  refused  him  my  hand,  for  a  motive, 
which  I  have  sinee,  though  by  dow  degrees,  learnt  to 
appreciate,  but  which  then  rent  my  heart.  My  thwart- 
ed inclination  lefl  me  with  an  indifference  as  to  marriage; 
it  was  the  way  in  which  my  youth  resented  its  injury, 
I  would  have  none  but  a  husband  after  my  own  heart ; 
not  finding  such  a  one,  I  resigned  myself  to  be  no  more 
•^ihan  an  old  motd,  finding  it  more  easy  to  bear  the  unjust 
%corn  and  ridicule  of  frivolous  people,  than  to  drag  on 
to  my  tomb  under  a  yoke,  troublesome  and  oppressively 
heavy." 

Do  you  not  sometimes  feel  regret  7*' 
No,  Leopoldine ;  that  condition,  which  appears  to 
you  so  frightful,  has  its  happinesses,  as  well  as  the  other 
states  of  life.  I  have  shaped  my  resolution  with  a  regard 
to  the  wounds  of  self-love,  which  I  have  had  to  endure ; 
I  have  called  into  my  aid  the  arts  and  letters,  which  it 
is  so  difficult  for  married  females  to  cultivate  with  con- 
stancyy  without  prejudice  to  their  domestic  duties ;  and 
lastly,  when  by  the  death  of  our  dear  parents,  1  found 
myself  in  charge  of  your  childhood,  in  concert  with  our 
worthy  aont*  my  liberty  became  doubly  dear  to  me. 
Had  I  been  a  wife  and  mother,  I  should  not  have  been 
SLble  to  devote  myself  to  you  as  I  have  done.  Have  I 
not  had  reason,  then,  to  remain  unmarried  7" 

«*  Well,  if  I  should  tell  the  truth,  Stephanie,  after  all 
you  have  said,  I  should  better  like  to  be  ill  matched, 
than  not  matched  at  all." 

*'  This  perverseness  gives  me  pain,  my  child,"  replied 
the  eUer  sister,  "  but  I  will  believe  that  it  is  for  want  of 
lefleeting  on  the  matter  that  you  talk  thus." 

An  aged  lady,  the  aunt  of  the  two  sisters,  came  in  at 
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this  moment,  holding  in  her  hand  a  closed  parasol, 
which  she  used  as  a  support.  She  seated  herself  in  an 
arm  chair,  resting  her  feet  on  a  footstool,  which  Leo- 
poldine phu:ed.for  her.  After  regarding  for  a  while  both 
her  nieces,  with  a  look  of  complacency,  she  thus  ad- 
dressed them. 

"  They  tell  me  that  M.  de  Berville  is  at  the  entrance 
of  the  avenue.  For  which  of  your  sakes  is  it  he  honors 
us  with  so  frequent  visits  7  For  my  own  part,  I  am  quite 
at  a  loss  to  say.  The  more  I  observe  him,  the  less  I 
can  divine  his  intentions." 

"You  would  be  jocular  with  us,  aunt,"  answered 
Stephanie,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  choice ;  it 
is  as  if  any  one  could  hesitate  between  a  mother  and 
her  daughter." 

"  But  he  has  not  explained  his  views,"  rejoined  the 
aunt,  '*  and  it  is  very  fine  for  you  to  make  out  you  are 
old,  my  niece ;  I  find  you  still  very  young,  compared 
with  me." 

"You  forget  too,  aunt,"  added  Leopoldine,  in  a  lively 
tone,  "  that  M.  de  Berville  is,  to  the  full,  as  old  as  my 
sister.  If  merit  alone  was  sufficient,  I  should  have  rea- 
son to  fear  in  her  a  dangerous  rival ;  but  my  amiable 
sister  is  without  pretensions;  she  knows  that  youth  is 
an  all-powerful  advantage,  although  in  reality  a  very 
frivolous  one,  perhaps  " 

"  Gk)od  heavens !"  exclaimed  the  aunt,  "  take  heed, 
my  child  ;  reckon  not  too  much  upon  that  youth,  nor 
even  on  the  beauty  which  accompanies  it;  I  have  seen 
strange  things  in  my  time ;  and  a  man  capable  of  hold- 
ing himself  neutral  so  long,  is  not  one  of  those  who  may 
be  subjugated  with  a  ruby,  or  caught  by  a  well-disposed 
bouquet  of  flowers" 

A  smile  of  incredulity  passed  upon  the  lips  of  Leo- 
poldine, who  was  aboat  to  make  an  answer  in  accord- 
ance with  that  smile,  when  M.  de  Berville  was  an- 
nounced. Although  of  an  age  somewhat  too  mature 
for  fei  very  young  man,  his  dignified  and  elegant  manners^ 
his  fine  figure,  his  distinguished  intellect,  his  reputation 
as  a  man  of  honor,  together  with  his  fortune,  made  him 
"a  match"  which  no  young  lady  could  deem  unworthy ; 
and  I  have  made  the  reader  already  acquainted  with 
the  favorable  sentiments  entertained  towards  him  by 
the  beautiful  Leopoldine.  Stephanie  entertained. full 
as  high  an  opinion  of  his  merits  as  her  younger  sister; 
it  may  be  even,  that  being  best  able  to  appreciate  the 
estimable  character  of  M.  de  Berville,  she  rendered  to 
it  the  most  justice ;  but  she  received  him  simply  as  a 
mother  who  believes  she  has  met  the  future  protector 
of  her  daughter,  and  endeavored,  by  innocent  means, 
to  bring  to  a  successful  issue  the  plan  of  happiness 
which  she  had  secretly  conceived.  The  aunt,  piquing 
herself  on  her  skill  in  finesse,  sat  observant  of  the  actors 
in  that  scene,  hoping  to  penetrate  from  their  behavior, 
into  their  most  secret  thoughts.  As  to  Leopoldine,  the 
veil  of  modesty,  beneath  which  she  sought  to  conceal 
her  real  feeling,  was  not  sufficient  entirely  to  conceal 
the  joy  of  the  coquette,  rejoicing  in  the  triumph  of  her 
charms.  Yet  that  joy  and  that  triumph  received  son>e 
checks ;  for  she  did  not  appear,  even  during  that  visit, 
to  occupy  exclusively  the  atte^ition  of  M.  de  Berville, 
as  though  she  alone  was  the  object  he  came  to  visit. 
The  conversation  took  a  serious  and  instructive  turn- 
one  little  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  jroung  and  frivolous. 
They  discoursed  of  tho  sciences^  the  arts,  and  of  litera- 
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ture :  I  haTe  said  that  Stephanie  had  made  these  things 
a  source  of  comfort  and  recreation — that  she  had  occu- 
pied her  roind  in  such  pursuits,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
display,  but  as  a  charm  to  her  leisure  hours ;  such  a 
companion  as  M.  de  Benrille  was  well  adapted  U>  value 
rightly  the  mind  and  the  knowledge  of  Stephanie.  She 
suffered  herself  to  be  drawn  into  the  current  of  the 
Tarious  topics  of  conversation  with  a  pleasure  very 
natural ;  and  Madame  Doroth^e  plainly  perceived  that 
de  Berville  was  even  more  pleased  than  her  amiable 
niece. 

Proud  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  Leopoldine  had  dis- 
dained instruction — neglecting,  for  childish  gaiety,  the 
lessons  of  her  roasters  and  the  recommendations  of  her 
sister;  music  and  dancing  were  the  only  arts  that  she 
would  consent  to  cultivate ;  those,  because  they  might 
serve  to  make  her  shine  in  the  world.  Incapable  of 
taking  part  in  the  interesting  conversation  which  was 
going  on  before  her,  ennui  began  to  show  its  effects  on 
her  charming  figure — moodiness  took  possession  of  her 
spirits,  and  fits  of  yawning,  ill  suppressed,  threatened 
each  moment  to  betray  her.  M.  de  Berville,  altogether 
occupied  in  the  pleasure  he  was  enjoying,  perceived  it 
not,  but  Stephanie,  guessing  the  misery  of  her  sister, 
contrived  adroitly  to  introduce  the  subject  of  music; 
and,  thereupon,  begged  of  her  sister  to  sit  down  to  the 
piano.  She  knew  that  her  sister's  voice  was  considered 
remarkably  fine  by  M.  de  Berville,  and  hoped  by  this 
means  to  recall  his  attention  to  her,  but  the  old  aunt 
thought  she  could  perceive  that  M.  de  Berville  found 
need  to  task  all  his  politeness  to  hide  the  disagreement 
he  felt  to  the  proposition  ;  and  Stephanie  herself  dis- 
cerned much  of  coldness  in  the  compHmenis  which  he 
addressed  to  the  pretty  songstress. 

Botany  is  a  science  peculiarly  suitable  to  females 
who  reside  in  the  country  ;  it  is  a  source  of  ingenious 
discoveries,  and  of  pleasures  equally  elevated  and  de- 
lightfuL  Under  the  shade  o(  trees,  or  the  fresh  green- 
sward, on  the  banks  of  the  river  and  the  brook,  and  on 
the  sides  of  the  rock,  are  its  charming  lessons  inscribed. 
M.  de  Berville  loved  the  science,  and  offered  to  teach  it 
to  the  two  sisters ;  they  accepted  the  offer,  the  elder 
from  taste,  the  young  Leopoldine  from  coquetry,  seeing 
no  more  in  it  than  an  opportunity  of  displaying  her 
lightness  and  her  gracefulness,  in  running  here  and 
there  over  the  grass,  to  gather  the  flowers.  She  in- 
sisted upon  one  condition,  however,  which  was,  that 
they  should  only  go  out  in  the  mornings  and  evenings, 
80  as  not  to  expose  their  complexions  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  Stephanie  approved  of  these  precautions.  The 
care  taken  by  a  female  to  preserve  her  personal  advan- 
tages has  in  it  nothing  blameable,  and  Stephanie  was 
the  first  in  setting  the  example  of  this  to  her  sister ;  but 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  desire  to  possess  herself 
of  some  flower,  rare  or  curious,  carried  her  above  the 
fear  of  darkening  her  skin  a  little ;  whilst  Leopoldine, 
the  miserable  slave  of  her  own  beauty,  could  not  enjoy 
any  of  the  pleasure  freely  and  without  fear.  One  cir- 
cumstance— and  it  is  of  a  grave  character — ^will  show 
to  what  an  extent  she  was  capable  of  sacrificing  every 
thing  to  her  frivolous  vanity. 

A  burning  state  of  the  atmosphere  was  scorching  up 
all  nature;  the  sun  at  its  highest  point  of  splendor, 
presented  the  image  of  that  celestial  glory,  before  which 
the  angels  themselves  bow  down  and  worship;   the 


withered  pUnts  bent  beneath  the  solar  ray ;  the  birds 
were  silent  in  the  depth  of  the  wood ;  the  locust  alone, 
interrupted  by  his  shrill  cry,  the  silence  of  aeaiion. 
Bathed  in  sweat,  the  reaper  slept  extended  on  the 
sheaf,  whilst  the  traveller,  in  a  like  repose  by  the  side 
of  some  shaded  fountain,  awaited  the  hour  when  the 
sun,  drawing  nearer  to  the  horizon,  should  peimit  bim 
to  continue  his  journey. 

In  an  apartment,  from  which  the  light  and  heat  were 
half  excluded,  surrounding  a  table  covered  with  plants, 
Stephanie  and  Leopoldine  were  listening  to  M.  de  Ber- 
ville, whilst  he  explained  to  them  the  ingenious  system 
of  Linnaeus,  or  the  more  easy  system,  the  "  great  fan- 
iies'*  of  Toumefort,  when  a  letter  was  brought  in  for 
Madame  Doroth^e,  who  was  engaged  in  reading. 

"Sad  news!  sad  news!**  she  exclaimed,  sddressin; 
her  nieces.  **  Our  excellentp4ieighbor,  Madame  Rifel, 
has  met  with  a  horrible  accident ;  it  is  feared  that  her 
leg  is  broken.** 

"  Good  heavens !  can  such  an  accident  have  happen- 
ed?" cried  Leopoldine.  "And  yesterday  she  was  lo 
well !  We  will  go  to  see  her  to-morrow  morning.  Sball 
we  not,  Stephanie?" 

"To-day  rather,  Leopoldine,  to-day.  Let  us  not 
defer  for  an  instant  the  consolation  which  it  may  de- 
pend on  us  to  impart  to  her.*' 

"  Well,  then,  this  evening,  after  the  sun  has  set" 

"No,  no,  let  us  set  out  immediately,  and  we  will 
pass,  beside  her,  the  rest  of  the  day  ;  M.  de  Bervilk 
will,  1  know,  excuse  us." 

"  Impossible  !**  answered  Leopoldine,  "  go  out,  so 
hot  as  it  is!  it  would  be  wilfully  to  seek  a  entpii  mUU, 
which  would  make  us  perfect  blacks  for  the  rest  of  the 
summer." 

"We  can  shield  ourselves  with  a  veil — ^with  ov 
parasols »' 

"  I  should  not  feel  myself  safe  in  a  sack ;.  and  for 
nothing  in  this  world  would  I  leave  this  house  till  the 
day  is  over.*' 

"  You  forget,  Leopoldine,  with  what  courage  Madame 
R^yel  came  from  her  house  alone,  on  foot,  in  the  middle 
of  a  December  night,  in  spite  of  the  frost  and  the  siow, 
to  attend  you  when  yon  had  the  measles,  because  ihef 
told  her  you  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  her  instantly." 

"Well,  sister,  I  would  sooner  confront  a  cold  north 
wind  than  the  sun." 

"  The  heat  can  no  more  be  stopped  than  the  cold, 
Leopoldine." 

"  Nothing  is  so  frightful  as  a  black  skin." 

"  Sister,  though  I  knew  I  should  beconne  as  Usdc  as 
an  African,  i  would  not  leave  our  friend  without  con- 
solation at  such  a  Ume;  I  will  go  with  our  servant  giii ; 
believe  me,  you  will  hereafter  be  lony  you  did  not 
follow  my  example." 

"  Permit  me  to  accompany  you.  Miss,"  Mid  M.  de 
Berville,  taking  his  hat 

"  Really,"  answered  Stephanie,  "I  do  not  know  that 
I  ought  to  consent  to  it ;  an  hour's  walk  beneath  a 
burning  sun " 

"  I  fear  not  the  sun  any  more  than  yourself,"  inter- 
rupted de  Berville,  "  and  perhaps  the  support  of  my 
arm  may  not  be  altogether  unserviceable  to  you." 

Leopoldine  permitted  them  to  depart,  in  spite  of  the 
reproaches  with  which  her  conacienee  now  addreoed 
her.    She  renmined  at  home,  sad  and  humiliaCed,  argu- 
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ing  vithin  herself,  that  M.  de  Berville  ought  to  have 
joined  her  in  endeavoring  to  prevent 'Stephanie  from 
going,  whom,  for  the  first  time,  she  secretly  accused  of 
wishing  to  appear  virtuous  at  her  expense.  Madame 
Doroth^e  very  shortly  added  to  her  discontent,  by  re- 
flections which  her  niece  was  &r  from  wishing  to  hear. 

"  Don't  reckon,  Leopold ine,  upon  having  made  any 
impression  on  M.  de  Bervitle,"  said  she;  "decidedly, 
the  more  I  observe  him,  the  more  I  am  assured  he  does 
not  dream  of  marrying  you." 

"  With  all  the  respect  which  I  owe  to  your  sagacity, 
aunt,''  responded  Leopoldine,  in  a  peevish  tone,  "  per- 
mit me  to  be  of  a  different  opinion :  it  is  impossible  but 
thai  the  assiduities  of  M.  de  Berville  must  have  some 
object,  and  as  to  that  object  there  cannot  be  any  doubt 
If  he  delays  to  make  it  known,  it  is  because  he  wishes 
to  study  me,  as  my  sister  say&  I  do  not  think  1  have 
any  cause  for  alarm  on  the  subject" 

Suppose  it  should  be  of  your  sister  he  thinks " 

She  would  be  nearly  the  last  he  would  think  of," 
exclaimed  the  young  maiden,  breaking  out  into  a  fit  of 
immoderate  laughter.  ''What!  a  young  damsel  of 
thirty- two,  wlio  has  gray  hairs,  wrinkles,  (for  she  has 
wrinkles  round  the  eyes — I  have  seen  them  plain 
enough ;)  a  young  lady  in  fact,  whom  people  take  to 
be  my  mother !  what  an  idea !  But  I  see  what  has  sug- 
gested it ;  it  is  that  promenade  at  noonday — a  mere  act 
of  politeness,  at  which  M.  de  Berville  was,  I  doubt  not, 
enraged  at  heart" 

"  Not  so ;  that  circumstance  has  only  weight  from 
that  which  preceded  it  I  grant,  my  dear  niece,  that 
Uiere  is  between  you  and  your  sister  a  difference  of 
fifteen  years  ;  and  that  certainly  is  a  great  difference ; 
you  dazzle  at  first  sight ;  but  only  whilst  they  regard 
her  not  M.  de  Berville  was  in  the  beginning  charmed 
by  your  graces ;  but  if  I  am  not  deceived,  it  is  not  those 
which  retain  him  here..  You  have  been  to  him  as  the 
flambeau  which  conducts  into  the  well  illuminated 
ball,  which  insls^nUy  makes  pale,  by  outshining,  the* 
light  of  the  flambeau.   Pardon  me  for  the  comparison." 

''That  is  to  say,  it  is  by  me  he  has  been  drawn  to 
my  sister,  and  now  she  has  eclipsed  me." 

"  She  cannot  eclipse  you  in  beauty,  nor  youthfulness ; 
bat  her  mind,  her  knowledge,  the  qualities  of  her  heart, 
appear  perhaps  advantages  sufliciently  precious  to  cause 
to  be  forgotten  those  which  she  lacks ;  and  I  shall  not 
be  astonished  to  hear  that  M.  de  Berville  had  taken  a 
liking  Us  and  had  actually  espoused  her,  in  spite  of 
her  thirty-two  years." 

"  If  he  is  fool  enough  to  prefer  my  sister  to  me,  I 
Away  with  such  an  absurd  thoug||t ;  it  is  im- 
possible,"  added  Leopoldine,  casting  at  the  same  time, 
a  glance  towards  a  mirror. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  very  flattering  opinion  which 
she  entertained  of  herself,  a  jealous  inquietude  had  crept 
into  her  heart,  and  she  examined  more  attentively  her 
sister  and  M.  de  Berville  when  they  returned  together* 
The  accident  which  bad  be&llen  Madame  R^vel  was 
found  to  be  less  serious  than  it  was  at  first  thought  to 
be  ;  the  limb  was  not  broken  ;  but  through  the  satis- 
fkctioQ  which  she  felt  on  this  account,  Stephanie  ex- 
hibited in  her  countenance  an  expression  of  uneasiness 
-vrhieh  was  not  usual  with  her.  The  two  sisters  were 
ttC  length  alone  together,  when  Leopoldine  questioned 
Stephanie  as  to  the  cause  of  her  apparent  agitation. 


"I  feel,  I  confess,  a  surprise,  mixed  with  chagrin," 
she  replied.  "M.  de  Berville,  whom  I  so  sincerely 
desired  to  see  you  accept  as  a  husband — who  appeared 
to  come  here  only  on  your  account " 

"Well,  sister!" 

"  He  has  offered  me  his  hand." 

"I  don't  see  any  thing  that  there  is  so  vary  sad  in  all 
this,"  responded  Leopoldine,  dissimulating,  (for  she  was 
choaking  with  rage)  "if  M.  de  Berville  likes  old  motdf, 
it  is  not  me,  certainly,  that  he  should  choose." 

"  This  it  is,  which  is  to  me  a  matter  of  sadness," 
continued  Stephanie,  "that  rivalry,  which  was  as  little 
wished  for  as  foreseen,  will,  I  fear,  alienate  your  affec* 
tion  from  your  sister,  since  you  can  already  address  me 
in  words  of  such  bitterness."  And  the  tears  suddenly 
inundated  her  face. 

At  sight  of  this,  Leopoldine,  more  frivolous  than  in- 
sensible, convinced  of  her  injustice,  threw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  Stephanie. 

"Pardon  me,  my  kind  sister,  I  see  well  that  it  is  not 
your  fault,  but  you  must  also  agree  that  this  event  is 
humiliating  to  me ;  for,  in  truth,  I  was  the  first  object 
of  his  vows :  that  man  is  inconstant  and  deceitful." 

"No,  Leopoldine,  that  is  unreasonable.  Attracted 
by  the  advantages  which  you  have  received  from  Na- 
ture, he  had  hoped  to  have  found  in  you,  those  also 
which  you  would  have  acquired,  if  my  counsels  could 
have  had  power  to  persuade  you.  Your  want  of  in- 
formation, your  coquetry,  the  ridiculous  importance 
you  attach  to  your  beauty,  have  convinced  him  that 
you  could  not  be  happy  together.  What  do  I  say? 
You  never  can  be  happy  with  any  one,  unless  you 
come  to  the  resolution  to  count  as  nothing  those  charms 
so  little  durable,  which  sickness  may  diestroy  at  once, 
and  which  time,  in  its  default,  is  causing  every  instant 
to  disappear.  To  adorn  her  mind,  mature  her  reason, 
form  her  heart,  are  all  things  which  the  young  female 
should  not  neglect  to  do,  whether  homely  or  handsome. 
That  beauty,  on  which  you  have  reckoned  with  so  much 
confidence«--lo  which  you  have  sacrificed  the  sacred 
duties  of  friendship — in  what  way  has  it  benefitted  you? 
One  who  is  neither  young  nor  beautiful  has  carried 
away  your  conquest,  although  she,  perhaps  precisely, 
because  she  dreamed  not  of  doing  it  Profit  by  this 
lesson,  so  as,  during  the  beautiful  years  which  remain 
to  you,  to  instruct  and  correct  yourself.  Another  Ber- 
ville win,  I  hope,  present  himself,  who,  won  like  the 
first,  by  your  external  graces,  shall  recognize,  on  view- 
ing you  more  nearly,  those  good  qualities,  more  sur- 
passingly beautiful." 

Leopold  ine.opened  her  soul  to  her  sister^  persuasions; 
she  followed  her  counsels  with  docility,  and  soon  reaped 
the  benefits.  Stephanie  became  Madame  de  Berville, 
and  continued  to  act  as  a  mother  to  her  sister  till  she 
too  was  married.  The  sufferings  and  the  fatigues  of 
maternity  were  not  slow,  when  they  came,  in  effacing 
the  remarkable  beauty  of  Leopoldine ;  but  there  re- 
mained to  her  so  many  precious  qualities,  so  much  of 
solid  vii  tue— of  the  graces  of  the  mind,  that  the  loss  of 
personal  charms  were  scarcely  perceived,  and  the  young 
wife  was  neither  less  cherished  by  her  family,  nor  less 
courted  by  the  world,  than  if  her  beauty  had  been  an 
abiding  charm. 
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THE  BARD'S  FAREWELL.* 

BX  JOHN  C.  McCABE. 

Sweet  Muse,  I  remember,  when  first  to  thy  spell 
My  young  heart  submitted — how  bright  was  the  dream! 
How  I  trembled  with  joy  as  thy  murmurings  fell 
On  my  ear,  like  die  flow  of  a  star-litten  stream  I 

This  world  is  too  cold  for  the  spirit  of  song, 

*Ti8  the  child  of  a  purer  and  holier  sphere ; 

It  should  live  where  oppression,  nor  malice,  nor  wrong, 

Dare  wring  from  the  dim  eye  of  misery  a  tear. 

It  should  dwell  where  'twas  bom — ^in  the  deeply  blue 

skies, 
When  from  chaos  our  world  sprang  to  beauty  and  light; 
When  the  "  stars  of  the  morning"  in  joyous  surprise, 
Struck  their  harp  strings  of  fire  so  holy  and  bright 

It  should  dwell  w^iere  the  Cherubim  strike  their  bold 

lyres- 
It  should  live  where  the  Seraphim  songs  find  their  birth ; 
It  should  breathe  where  the  presence  of  Godhead  in- 
spires, 
But  never,  oh  never,  be  dweller  on  earth. 

For  the  heart  where  it  lives  is  cold  poverty's  slave. 
And  those  whom  it  blesses,  are  curst  by  the  world  ; 
And  its  votary  unhonored  is  borne  to  that  grave 
At  whose  mound  are  the  dark  shafts  of  calumny  hurlM. 

Then,  farewell,  dear  soother  of  many  an  hour ! 
And,  farewell  sweet  visions  indulged  in  so  long. 
Like  the  banished  bird  quitting  its  favorite  bower, 
1  leave  yet  lament  this,  sweet  spirit  of  song ! 
Richmond,  Va.  1836. 

9  ^ 


MY   BOOKS. 


On  the  south  side  of  my  house,  and  communicating 
with  my  chamber,  is  a  little  room  about  twelve  feet 
square.  The  two  wkidows  in  Ua  southern  wall  open  a 
pleasant  prospect  to  the  eye.  Immediately  below  lies 
my  little  garden ;  beyond  are  the  grounds  of  my  richer 
neighbors,  presenting  an  agreeable  medley  of  woods 
and  meadows  \  about  half  a  mile  farther,  a  ^(ttnW  rjyer 
meanders  through  a  fertile  valley,  beyond  whilh  a 
beautiful  stretch  of  rich  and  thickly  settled  country  is 
bounded  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  by  a 
range  of  low  hills.  This  little  apartment,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  cheerful  in  the  house,  is  my  favorite  resort 
Here  are  my  books,  and  it  passes  by  the  various  names 
of  the  Library,  the  Study,  and  the  Book  Room.  The 
greater  part  of  three  sides  of  the  room  is  hidden  by  the 
shelves  containing  my  literary  treasures ;  and  perhaps  I 
rather  underrate  their  number  when  I  say  that  I  own  two 
thousand  volumes.  This  is  a  great  number  for  a  man 
of  my  limited  means  to  possess,  but  upwards  of  forty 
years  have  been  spent  in  their  collection.  About  fifty 
or  sixty  of  the  most  valuable  lam  indebted  for  to  seve* 
ral  departed  friends,  who  have  thus  remembered  me. 
These  which  I  have  placed  upon  three  shelves  in  a  cor- 
ner, are  amongst  those  I  prize  most  highly.  Many  of 
them  1  have  pickcf)  up  at  auctions  at  sundry  times,  for 


sometimes  not  a  tenth  of  their  value,  and  the  stalls 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  streets  of  some  of  our  prin- 
cipal cities  have  supplied  not  a  few.    They  are  of  all 
sizes,  shapes,  and  ages,  and  a  regiment  of  Fantasticab 
has  more  pretensions  to  the  title  of  an  uniformed  body 
than  they  have.  I  have  not  attempted  classifyiDg  thera 
according  to  their  subject  matter,  thinking  their  num- 
bers too  few  to  need  it.    They  are  rather  grouped,  u 
indeed  the  shelves  require,  according  to  their  sizes. 
There  are,  however,  few  of  them  upon  which  1  ooold 
not  lay  my  hands  as  readily  as  if  assisted  by  a  formal 
arrangement.    Sundry  gaps  here  and  there,  which  hare 
existed  for  many  long  months,  and  some  of  them  for 
years,  show  that  my  acquaintances  (I  will  not  call  them 
my  friends,)  have  been  equally  expert  in  laying  their 
hands  upon  them.    Who  has  the  first  volume  of  my 
Knox*8  Essays  7  Why  does  he  not  call  for  the  second  ? 
I  can  assure  him  that  I  at  least  do  not  think,  to  borrov 
the  auctioneer's  phrase,  that  "  each  volunfee  is  com- 
plete in  itself.** 

Whilst  I  am  proud  of  calling  m3rself  master  of  many 
rare  and  curious  tomes,  on  the  other  hand,  I  must  con- 
fess, that  many  works  of  what  are  entitled  the  British 
Classic  Authors  are  not  to  be  found  upon  my  shelrea. 
I  do  not  possess  a  single  volume  of  Sterne's  works, 
looking  upon  him  as  a  disgrace  to  his  cloth,  and  a  hy- 
pocritical whiner  concerning  a  sensibility  which  his  life 
testified  that  he  was  far  from  really  feeling;  nor  do  1 
think  that  there  is  enough  Attic  salt  in  his  writings  to 
preserve  his  gtossnesses  from  being  offensive.    For  the 
same  reason  I  have  not  a  complete  copy  of  Swift.   Of 
those  selections  from  the  works  of  popular  authors  com- 
monly styled  their  "  Beauties,"  I  have  not,  I  think,  half 
a  dozen  volumes ;  and  I  have  very  few  of  the  works  of 
the  minor  poets,  being  somewhat  of  Horace's  opinkn 
concerning  middling  poets.    But  such  as  it  is  my  little 
stock  of  books  is  doar  to  me,  and  I  purpose  in  the  pre- 
sent paper  to  say  something  of  a  few  of  the  volumes. 
That  quarto  standing  in  the  comer  of  one  of  the 
lower  shelves,  whidi  time  has  deprived  of  half  its  cover 
and  the  greater  part  of  a  frontispiece  represeotin;  the 
Council  of  Trent,  is  a  work  published  in  the  year  169S, 
and  entitled  the  **  Yomig  StudenVt  Litrmnf,  oootainiog 
extracts  and  abridgements  of  the  most  valuable  hooks 
published  in  England,  and  in  the  foreign  journals,  from 
the  year  sixty-five  to  this  time ;  to  which  is  added,  a 
new  essay  upon  All  Sorts  of  Learning,  wherein  the  use 
of  the  Sciences  is  distinctly  treated  on — ^by  the  Athe- 
nian Society.  Also,  a  large  Alphabetical  Table,  oomprs- 
hending  the  contents  of  this  volume,  and  of  all  die 
Athenian  l^vuries  and  Supplements,  &c.    Printed  in 
the  year  16^1    London :  printed  for  John  Dunton,  at 
the  Raven  in  the  Poultry."    This  may  be  looked  apoo 
as  one  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  the  periodical  nriev. 
The  essay  upon  All  Sorts  of  Learning,  is  divided  ioto 
sections  treating  of  Divinity,  History,  Philosophy,  Law, 
Physic  and  Surgery,  Arithmetic,  Poetry,  Psinting,Gfr 
ometry>  Astronomy,  Navigation,  &c  fitc — each  aeciiofl 
followed  by  a  copious  list  of  the  most  approved  works 
upon  tl)e  subject  more  particularly  treated  s£    An  a^ 
rangement  somewhat  aunilar  to  that  of  the  subjects 
above  enumerated,  appears  to  have  been  followed  io  (he 
Young  Student's  Library,  which  opens  with  rcfiewsof 
the  works  of  l>r.  Lightfoot,  Dr.  Barrow,  and  Bishop 
.  Usher.    Near  the  beginning  aC  the  volume,  is  a  notice 
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of  a  work  published  in  Rotterdam,  and  entitled  **  The 
Accomplishment  of  Prophecies,  or  the  Deliverance  of 
the  Church  Near  at  Hand,''  by  a  Mr.  Jurieu,  the  first 
sentences  of  which  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  paucity 
of  readers  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ag:o  compared 
with  their  number  at  present.    "  This  %oork  has  matie 
ntck  a  noiaej  that  there  are  two  thousand  copies  disposed  qf 
in  four  or  five  monlAs.,  and  yet  there  are  but  a  very  few 
gone  into  France,  which  would  have  taken  off  a  great 
many  if  it  were  suffered  that  it  might  be  disposed  of 
there,  this  considerable  part  of  Europe  being  almost 
nothing,  by  report,  in  respect  of  the  bookseller's  trade: 
one  would  think  that  the  first  edition  should  have  sufficed — 
neveriheles?,  there  was  soon  occasion  for  the  second, 
and  it  is  that  which  occasioned  Mr.  Jurieu  to  add  to  this 
work  the  additions  which  are  to  be  marked."    If  we 
suppose  that  only  one  hundred  copies  went  to  France, 
there  remain  nineteen  hundred  copies  for  the  readers  of 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  the  disposal  of  these  in  four  or 
five  months  is  evidently  looked  upon  as  a  great  sale, 
and  one  which  was  likely  to  suffice.    How  would  the 
Athenian  Society  have  stared,  to  learn  that  in  a  century 
and  a  half  a  book  would  not  be  considered  popular  if 
two  thousand  copies  were  not  sold  in  a  week  in  the 
city  where  it  was  published.    There  is  an  interesting 
paper  near  the  close  of  the  book,  concerning  a  work 
entitled  "  The  Education  of  Daughters,  by  Mr.  Feue- 
lon,  Ahhot,  according  to  the  copy  printed  at  Paris.  Md. 
by  Peter  Alouin,  1687,  in  twelves."    The  Abbot  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  much  good  sense,  as  will  appear 
from  a  few  extracts  from  the  review.    '*  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  one  of  the  most  grave  and  important  concerns  of 
life.     Mr.  Abbot  Feuelon  concerned  at  the  negligence 
"wherewith  virgins  are  educated,  thought  he  could  not 
better  consecrate  his  cares  than  to  the  instruction  of 
this  fair  sex.    Fathers,  in  reference  to*  public  good,  or 
by  a  blind  inclination  to  young  men,  abandon  their 
daughters  almost  without  giving  them  any  education 
— noiwUhstanding,  saith  he,  they  are  destined  to  fuifil 
the  duties  which  are  the  finmdatums  qf  human  /t/e,  and 
Ufhieh  decide  Umt  which  most  nearly  coneemeth  mankind. 
Inhere  is  then  nothing  more  important  than  the  precepts 
that  are  given  us  here.    And  indeed  the  source  of  men 
cannot  be  too  pure.    But  the  difiiculty  of  succe^ing  is 
greater  than  is  imagined.    For  if  to  give  a  good  educa- 
tion to  young  women  be  to  be  removed  entirely  from 
the  world,  to  apply  them  to  what  coneemeth  house- 
vrifery  and  house-government,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
Cbeir  restlessness  and  natural  curiosity  will  push  them 
upon  other  impertinent  accomplishments.     *      *      * 
Some  pretend  also  that  it  is  not  less  dangerous  to  let 
xrmids  take  pleasure  in  reading  and  frequent  conversa- 
tion, fearing  they  should  fall  into  the  extremities  of  the 
le^srned  and  knowing  women,  who  never  come  down 
from  heroism  and  refined  wit."    Blue-stocking  ladies 
^V0re  not  more  popular  fbrmerly  than  now.    Mr.  Feue- 
]o  n  recommends  the  suaoiter  in  modo  as  follows.   "After 
til  at,  coming  to  a  more  advanced  age,  he  saith,  that 
•nothinic  backwards  young  women  so  much  as  the  bad 
ficsrnors  of  those  mothers  who  make  perpetual  lessons, 
a.r»^  render  virtue  odkius  by  too  much  preaching  on't: 
'^V^isdoni  ought  not  to  be  shewn  to  this  age  but  under  a 
smiling  countenance,  and  under  a  pleasant  image.  The 
rv^ost  serious  occupation  ought  to  be  seasoned  with  some 
(kociest  pastimes;   and  a. familiar  and  open  conduct 


makes  more  progress  than  a  more  severe  education,  and 
a  dry  and  absolute  authority.  Notwithstanding  it's  the 
common  injustice  of  mothers,  who  taking  always  an 
austere  and  imperious  countenance,  judge  not  of  plea- 
sures but  by  the  sorrow  and  care  of  their  age,  instead 
of  judging  thereof  by  the  joy  and  sportings  they  had 
in  times  past.  It  fiilleth  out  often,  that  they  cry  out 
against  pleasures  because  they  themselves  cannot  taste 
of  them.  Howbeit,  we  cannot  be  old  as  soon  as  we 
come  into  the  world ;  and  Mr.  Abbot  Feuelon  con- 
demneth  these  constraining  formalities,  and  these  dim 
ideas  of  virtue,  which  render  it  sad  and  tedious  to 
young  women.  Notwithstanding,  continueth  our  au- 
thor, as  they  are  destined  to  moderate  exercises,  it  is 
good  to  give  them  a  slight  imploy,  for  idleness  is  an 
unfathomable  source  of  troublesomeness ;  and  besides, 
the  wandering  imagination  of  a  young  woman  turns 
itsoif  easily  towards  dangerous  objects.  Therefore  also 
he  will  not  have  them  to  accustom  themselves  so  much 
to  sleep,  because  that  mollifies  the  body,  and  exposes 
the  mind  to  the  rebellion  of  the  senses. 

"Mr.  Abbot  Feuelon  condemns  utterly  romances, 
because,  according  to  him,  young  women  fall  into  pas* 
sions  for  chimerical  intrigues  and  adventures.  Being 
charmed  with  what  they  find  tender  and  marvellous  in 
them,  what  a  distaste  is  it  to  tU^m  to  abase  themselves 
unto  the  lowest  part  of  housewifery,  and«to  this  ordi- 
nary life  we  lead  ?  He  is  not  yet  ahogecher  against 
their  learning  some  languages^  but  he  rejects  the  Italian, 
because  its  only  proper  to  read  dangerous  books,  «nd 
he  prefers  the  Latin  tongue  by  reason  of  the  divinb 
oFPicB.  But  without  mentioning  other  inconveniences, 
he  forgot  that  Ovid  and  Martial  are  poisoners  far  mora 
pernicious  than  Amintas  and  Pastor  Fido ;  for  besides 
the  obscenity  of  Martial,  there  is  in  Ovid  all  that  love 
can  inspire  most  tender,  most  ingenious,  and  most  deli- 
cate. In  truth,  it  were  a  thing  to  be  wished  for,  that 
the  modesty  of  a  young  woman  should  make  her  igno- 
rant of  all  things  that  concern  love ;  but  it  is  convenient 
enough  to  know  it  in  order  to  prevent  it  as  much  as 
possible.  At  least  it  was  the  udvice  of  Madame  de 
Chartres,  a  grave  authoress  in  these  matters,  and  which 
well  may  be  opposed  to  Mr.  Abbot  Feuelon.  The 
greatest  part  of  mothers  imagine  (saith  the  author  of 
the  Princess  of  Cleves)  that  it  is  sufficient  not  to  speak 
of  gallantry  before  young  persons,  to  make  them  keep 
from  iL  On  the  contrary,  Madame  de  Chartres  often 
depainted  love  to  her  daughter.  She  would  tell  her 
what  there  was  pleasing  in  it,  the  more  easily  to  per- 
suade her  of  the  misfortunes  wherein  to  engagements 
lead  us. 

**  This  conduct  hath  something  in  it  very  acute.  For 
nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  expose  a  young 
woman  to  know  love  by  an  interested  person's  mouth, 
who  far  from  making  her  observe  the  troubles  that  fol- 
low this  passion,  hath  no  greater  care  than  to  hide  them 
from  her.  So  that  it  is  very  hard  that  a  young  person 
should  resist  love,  whilst  never  hearing  mention  made 
of  it,  she  begins  to  know  it  by  that  which  is  taking  in 
it:  and  how  shall  she  defend  herself  from  a  passion 
which  only  promisseth  sweetnesses,  and  which  offers 
sueh  pleasing  baits !" 

It  appears  that  there  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  the 
faults  of  young  women.  *'Mr.  Abbot  Feuelon  says 
that  they  must  be  corrected  for  those  tears  they  shed 
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act  that  can  be  found  in  history.  Hence  he  suppou 
that  Augustine  had  acquired  more  glory,  if  instead  of 
leaving  so  many  books,  he  had  furnished  the  vorid 
with  thirty  children ;  and  he  would  persuade  us  that 
the  invention  of  Archimedes  and  Dei  Canes  are  trifles 
in  comparison  of  the  exploits  of  a  simple  country  fellow, 
who  helps  to  people  the  world  by  lawful  means;  I  say 
lawfully,  for  Uie  author  thinks  no  offitpring  good  that  is 
not  from  marriage.  He  fortifies  his  proofs  as  roach  as 
possible,  and  goes  back  to  the  ancient  Jews,  obserriiig 
that  marriage  being  one  of  these  things  that  generally 
happen  sooner  or  later,  it  is  better  to  engage  ounelvesio 
happy  time,  than  aAer  a  thousand  declamations  a|atnst 
it,  whilst  we  are  hurrying  on  to  old  age,  when  marriage 
can  produce  nothing  but  vexatious  consequences."— 
Then  follows  a  dissertation  upon  the  second  mairiages 
of  widows,  too  long  for  me  to  quote. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Chausse  was  written  to  persaadea 
gentleman,  for  whom  he  had  a  high  regard,  to  marry ; 
and  he  takes  up  all  the  possible  objections  he  could 
think  of  in  the  following  order.  First,  all  those  founded 
upon  the  conduct  of  women  ;  seeond,  those  upon  the 
nature  of  marriage  itself;  and  third,  the  objection  that 
marriage  is  an  unsapportable  yoke.  Under  the  last 
head,  the  author  gives  the  following  directions  for 
making  a  good  marriage.  '*  First,  after  having  recom- 
mended ourselves  to  God,  who  presides  in  a  more  par- 
ticular  manner  over  that  state,  we  make  a  choice  of 
such  a  person  as  pleases  us,  and  who  has  an  agreeable 
temper.  It  would  not  be  unpleaaing  lo  have  her  hand- 
some ;  but  since  'tis  not  very  common  lo  find  such  a 
one,  we  ought  to  be  contented  if  she  please  us,  whether 
she  does  others  or  no ;  and  that  'lis  not  always  adnn- 
tageous  for  the  wife  to  please  all  the  w<n4d :  hot  tis 
not  sufficient  to  be  pleased  with  her  beauty,  except  there 
be  a  sympathy  in  humors.  The  author  advises  vs  to 
study  the  genius  of  those  we  design  to  marry,  that  we 
may  the  better  succeed,  in  spite  of  the  address  that 
some  make  use  of  to  hide  their  weakness ;  he  adds,  for 
the  better  security,  that  we  may  choose  one  that  is 
young,  and  resides  near  our  own  habitation.  In  the 
first  place,  he  advises  to  a  choice  in  a  well  ordered 
family,  and  to  observe  the  equality  of  condition  and 
fortune,  and  to  take  care  that  she  has  no  such  pre- 
engagements  as  nuiy  make  her  marry  him  by  con- 
straint." (This  latter  matter  the  young  ladi«  nov 
take  care  of  themselves.) 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  review.  "  Tis 
a  good  observation  that  the  author,  who  in  his  book 
exhorted  men  to  marry,  says  not  a  word  to  persnade 
virgins  to  the  same.  He  well  foresaw  that  this  silence 
would  surprise  some  of  his  readers— therefore  he  hu 
put  them  out  of  pain  in  the  preface,  by  aeqaainiiog 
them  that  virgins  are  sufficiently  convinced  of  die  ne- 
cessity of  marriage,  therefore  want  no  exhortatioDS 
thereto;  'tis  certain,  says  he,  that  though  a  virgin 
never  proposes  marriage,  because  of  her  modesty,  iheis 
is  nothing  she  so  passionately  wishes  for;  her  heart 
often  gives  her  mouth  the  lie ;  she  often  says  I  will 
not,  when  sometimes  she  dies  for  desire.* 

My  limits  will  not  permit  my  quoting  from  any  other 
reviews  in  tlie  work,  though  much  instructive  and  enter- 
taining matter  might  be  culled  therefrom.  I  roust,  how- 
ever, give  a  few  specimens  of  the  Alphabetical  Table 
Alexander-— such  an  increase  ia  more  noble  than  any  |  at  the  end  of  the  work,  which  will  give  us  some  ides 


so  cheap,"  and  that  '*  they  have  always  been  reproach- 
ed with  a  marvellous  talent  of  speaking;"  but  he  en- 
dangers the  cure  of  the  first  offence,  by  admitting  that 
"  a  handsome  woman,  when  she  is  in  tears,  is  by  the , 
half  more  handsome."  The  reviewer  states  that  the 
Abbot  does  not  spare  them  for  those  "  precipitate  deci- 
sions of  the  curious  ladies,  which  so  much  displease 
men  of  good  judgment.  A  poor  man  of  a  Province, 
saith  he,  will  be  the  ridicule  of  five  or  six  a^a-mode 
ladies,  because  his  peruke  is  not  of  the  best  make,  or 
because  he  wants  a  good  grace,  though  he  hath  an 
upright  heart,  and  a  mind  just  and  solid :  when  a  cour- 
tier is  preferred,  whose  whole  deserts  consist  in  fashions 
and  cooks,  and  who  hideth  a  low  heart  and  false  mind 
under  an  exterior  politeness. 

**  Finally,  he  inveighs  mightily  against  the  vanity  of 
women,  their  violent  desire  of  pleasing,  and  the  passion 
of  dressing  themselves,  which  they  make  their  most 
important  business.  He  pretends  that  this  haughtiness 
draws  after  it  the  ruin  of  families,  and  the  corruption 
of  manners;  and  he  neatly  decides  thai  Beauty  is  nai- 
some,  if  U  doih  not  advantageously  serve,  to  many  a  young 
woman** — which  sentence  the  reviewer  pronounces  to 
be  a  little  rigorous,  and  refutes  at  considerable  length. 

Farther  on  is  a  notice  of  a  work  entitled  *'  A  Trea- 
tise of  the  Excellency  of  Marriage;  of  its  Necessity, 
and  the  Means  of  Living  happily  therein :  where  is  an 
Apology  made  for  Women  against  the  Calumnies  of 
Men.    By  James  Chausse,  Master  of  the  Court  Rolls. 
Printed  at  Paris — 1635,"  a  work  which  might  be  advan- 
tageously republished  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  Chausse 
appears  to  have  had  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  the  mar- 
ried state,  as  the  following  passage  must  testify.    He 
says,  that  "  the  most  favorable  judgment  of  the  wisest 
about  a  single  life  is,  that  'tis  a  virtue  neither  good  nor 
bad,  and  that  being  without  action,  it  is  a  kind  of  vice* 
He  maintains  that  God  made  two  sexes  in  nature,  to 
shew  they  cannot  subsist  without  being  joined  together; 
he  sends  us  to  learn  of  the  animals,  amongst  which  the 
mutual  love  of  males  for  females,  and  females  for  males, 
is  common  to  every  irniividual.    After  this  he  considers 
men  as  men  in  a  state,  in  a  family,  and  in  a  church,  and 
he  says  that  in  all  these  regards  they  are  obliged  to 
marry — because,  adds  hoi  'lis  necessary  to  endeaiw  to 
preserve  their  own  kind,  as  they  are  citizens  to  the 
republic,  successors  to  their  families,  and  servants  to 
the  church  ;  he  speaks  very  large  upon  these  three  du- 
ties, and  considering  the  beauty  and  perfeaionsof  man, 
he  is  wrapped  up  in  admiration,  and  says,  can  there  be 
any  thing  more  noble  than  the  ambition  of  producing 
creatures  so  perfect?  He  asks,  if  it  is  possible  that  we 
should  be  so  much  moved  with  the  glory  of  making  a 
fine  book,  drawing  a  beautiful  picture,  or  a  handsome 
statue,  and  should  not  be  sensible  of  the  glory  of  making 
a  man  ?    This  appears  so  noble  and  admirable,  that  all 
men  that  we  read  of  in  Scriptures  have  thought  them- 
selves very  happy  in  it,  as  Ibstan  and  Abdan,  of  which 
the  first  had  thirty  sons  and  thirty  daughters,  and  as 
many  sons  and  daughters  in  law  ;  and  the  second  had 
forty  sons,  and  thirty  grandsons,  whom  he  saw  alto- 
gether on  horseback.    *  O  God,  (cries  he  out)  can  any 
thing  be  added  more  to  the  happiness  of  a  father — can 
any  thing  be  seen  more  memorable  in  the  life  of  man  !' 
In  my  opinion,  it  exceeds  all  the  acts  of  Caesar  and 
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of  the  questions  which  **  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors" 
was  oocapied  with: 

Adam  and  Eve,  whether  they  had  navels? 

Apprentice,  whether  loses  his  gentility  T 

Angels,  why  painted  in  petticoats? 

Adam  and  Eve,  where  had  they  needles? 

Ark,  what  became  of  it  after  the  flood  ? 

Babel  Tower,  &c.  what  was  the  height  of  it? 

Bugs,  why  bite  one  more  than  another  7 

Bom  with  Cawls,  what  signifies  it  ? 

Brothers  born  two  in  one,  had  they  two  souls  ? 

Balaam  a  Moabite,how  could  he  understand  his  Ass? 

Clergy's  Wives  and  Children,  why  unhappy  ? 

Females,  if  went  a  courting  more  marriages  than  now? 

Hairs,  an  equal  number  on  any  two  men*s  head  7 

Husband,  whether  lawful  to  pray  for  one? 

Kings  of  England,  can  they  cure  the  evil  7 

Lion,  whether  it  won't  prey  upon  a  virgin  ? 

Mermen  and  Mermaids,  have  they  reason  7 

Marriage  of  a  yogng  man  and  an  old  woman  whole- 
some? 

Marry,  which  best  a  good  temper  or  a  shrew  7 

Negroes,  shall  they  rise  so  at  the  last  day  7 

Phoenix,  why  but  one? 

Peter  and  Paul,  did  they  use  notes  7 

Ctueen  of  Sheba,  had  she  a  child  by  Solomon  7 

Clueen  of  Sheba,  if  now  alive,  whither  she  7 

Salamander,  whether  it  lives  in  the  fire  7 

Swoon,  wliere  is  the  soul  then  7 

Wife,  whether  she  may  beat  her  husband  7 

Women,  if  mere  machines  7 

Women,  whether  not  bantered  into  a  belief  of  being 
angels? 

Women,  whether  they  have  souls  7 

Women,  when  bad,  why  worse  than  men  7 

Here  is  a  volume  of  Almanacs — poor  Richard's  Al- 
manacs, pubHshed  by  Dr.  Franklin  for  so  many  years, 
and  enriched  with  his  moral  and  economical  maxims. 
Many  of  the  prefaces  are  amusing,  and  I  shall  give  jrou 
three  or  four.    Here  is  that  to  the  Almanac  for  1 744. 

*•  CmBrUnu  Readar—ThlB  is  the  twelfth  year  that  I 
have  in  this  way  labored  for  the  benefit — of  whom  7— 
of  the  public,  if  you'll  be  so  good  natured  as  to  believe 
it ;  if  not,  e'en  take  the  naked  truth— 'twas  for  the 
benefit  of  my  own  dear  self— not  forgetting  in  the  mean- 
time our  gracious  eonsort  and  dutchess,  the  peaceful, 
quiet,  silent  lady  Bridget.  But  whether  my  labors 
have  been  of  any  service  to  the  publick  or  not,  the  pub- 
lick  I  acknowledge  has  been  of  service  to  me.  I  have 
lived  comfortably  by  its  benevolent  encouragement,  and 
1  hope  I  shall  always  bear  a  grateful  sense  of  its  conti- 
naed  favor. 

"My  adversary,  J ^n  J n,  has  indeed  made  an 

attempt  to  uniakme  me  by  pretending  to  penetrate  a 
^ftar  dufn  into  futurity,  and  giving  his  readers  grofif  in 
hia  Almanack  for  1743,  an  eclipse  of  the  year  1744,  to 
be  beforehand  with  me.  His  words  are,  "The  first 
day  of  Afir^  next  year,  1744,  there  will  be  a  GREAT 
KCLIPSE  of  the  sun ;  it  begins  about  an  hour  before 
sooset.  It  being  in  the  sign  Aries,  the  House  of  Mars, 
and  in  the  Seventh,  shows  heat,  dilTerence,  and  animoei- 
tiea  between  peraons  of  the  highest  rank  and  quality," 
buCm  I  am  very  glad,  (br  the  sake  of  those  persons  of 
rank  and  quality,  that  there  Isno  aumiMr  nf  fnilAin  this 
prediction  t  they  may,  if  they  please,  live  in  love  and 


peace;  and  I  caution  his  readers  (they  are  but  few 
indeed,  and  so  the  matter's  the  less)  not  to  give  them- 
selves any  trouble  about  observing  this  imaginary  great 
eclipse ;  for  they  may  stare  till  they  are  blind  without 
seeing  the  least  sign  of  it.    I  might  on  this  occasion 

return  Mr.  J n  the  name  of  BwJ^t  fdse  pntphet  he 

gave  me  some  years  ago  in  his  wrath,  on  account  of  my 
predicting  his  reconciliation  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
(though  he  seems  now  to  have  given  up  that  point)  but 
I  think  such  language  between  old  men  and  scholars 
unbecoming ;  and  I  leave  him  to  settle  the  affair  with 
the  buyers  of  his  Almanack  as  well  as  he  can,  who  per- 
haps will  not  take  it  very  kindly  that  he  has  done  what 
in  him  lay,  (by  sending  them  out  to  gaze  at  an  invisible 
eclipse  on  the  first  of  April)  to  mnke  ^prilfioU  of  them 
all.  His  oM  threadbare  excuse,  which  he  repeats  year 
after  year  about  the  weather,  "  that  no  man  can  be 
infallible  therein,  by  reason  of  the  many  contrary 
causes  happening  at  or  near  the  same  time,  and  the 
unc.instancy  of  the  summer  showers  and  gusts,"  &e. 
will  hardly  serve  him  in  the  affair  of  edipset,  and  I 
know  not  where  he'll  get  another. 

"  I  have  made  no  alteration  in  my  usual  method,  ex- 
cept adding  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  planets,  and 
the  lunar  conjunctions.  Those  who  are  so  disposed, 
may  thereby  very  readily  learn  to  know  the  planets 
and  distinguish  them  from  each  other. 

"  I  am,  dear  reader,  thy  obliged  friend, 

R.  SAUNDBRS." 

The  Almanack  for  1746  opens  with  the  following 
poetical  preface. 

Who  la  poor  Richard  ?  people  oft  Inquire 
Where  Uvea  ?  what  ia  he — never  yet  ihe  higher. 
Somewhat  to  eaae  jour  curloaitie 
Take  theae  slight  eketchea  of  mj  dame  and  me. 

Thanka  to  kind  readers  and  a  careful  wife. 
With  plenty  blessed  1  lead  an  easy  life ; 
My  business  writing ;  hers  to  drain  the  mead 
Or  crown  the  barren  hill  with  useful  shade  ; 
In  the  smooth  glebe  to  see  the  plonghshare  worn 
And  All  my  granary  with  needful  corn  ; 
Press  nectarous  cider  from  my  loaded  trees, 
Print  the  sweet  butter,  turn  the  drying  cheese. 
Borne  books  we  read,  though  few  there  are  that  hk 
The  happy  point  where  wisdom  joins  with  wit. 
That  set  fair  virtue  naked  to  our  view 
And  teach  us  what  la  decent,  what  is  true. 
Tiie  friend  sincere  and  honest  roan  with  joy. 
Treating  or  treated  oft  our  time  employ. 
Our  table  neat,  meal  temperate,  and  our  door 
Opening  spontaaeous  to  the  bashful  poor. 
Free  from  the  bitter  rage  of  party  zeal 
All  those  we  love  who  seek  the  public  weal, 
Nor  blindly  follow  Superstition's  lore, 
Which  cheats  deluded  mankind  o*er  and  o'er. 
Not  over  righteous,  quite  beyond  the  rule, 
Consclence>perplexed  by  every  canting  too], 
Nor  yet  where  folly  hides  the  dubious  line, 
Where  good>nd  bad  their  blended  colors  Join, 
Ru«h  indiscreetly  down  the  dangerous  steep, 
And  plunge  uncertain  In  the  darksome  deep. 
Cautious  If  right;  If  wrong,  resolved  to  part 
The  Innate  snake  that  folds  around  the  bean ; 
Observe  the  meaa,  the  motive  and  the  end. 
Mending  ourselves  or  striving  still  to  mend* 
Our  souls  sincere,  our  purpose  fair  and  free 
Without  vain>glory  or  hypocrisy : 
Thankftil  If  well,  if  ill  we  kiss  the  rod, 
Resign  with  hope  and  put  our  trust  in  Ged. 

The  preface  for  1747  is  as  follows. 

Gmrfeeitf  Aeoder,— This  is  the  fifleenth  time  I  here 
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entertained  ihee  with  my  annual  productions  |  I  hope 
to  thy  profit  os  well  as  mine.  For  besides  the  astro- 
nomical calculations  and  other  things  usually  contained 
io  Almanacks,  which  have  their  daily  use  indeed  while 
the  year  continues,  but  then  become  of  no  value,  I  have 
constantly  interspersed  moral  sentences,  prudent  maxims, 
and  wi$e  sayings,  many  of  them  containing  nuteh  good 
Mn§€  in  very  few  toorda,  and  therefore  apt  to  leave  strong 
and  lasting  impressions  on  tberofmory  of  young  persons, 
whereby  they  may  receive  benefit  as  long  as  they  live, 
when  the  Almanack  and  Almanack  maker  have  been 
long  thrown  by  and  forgotten.  If  I  now  and  then  in- 
■ert  a  joke  or  two  that  seem  to  have  little  in  them,  my 
apology  isi  that  such  may  have  their  use,  since  perhaps 
for  their  sake  tight  airy  minds  peruse  the  rest  and  so 
are  struck  by  somewhat  of  more  weight  and  moment. 
The  verses  on  the  heads  of  the  months  are  also  gene- 
rally designed  to  have  the  same  tendency*  I  need  not 
tell  thee,  that  not  many  of  them  are  of  my  own  making. 
If  thou  hast  any  judgment  in  poetry,  thou  wilt  easily 
discern  the  workman  from  the  bungler.  I  know  as  well 
as  thou,  I  am  no  poet  bom,  and  indeed  it  is  a  trade  I 
never  learnt  nor  indeed  could  learn.  If  I  make  verses, 
'tis  in  spite  of  nature  and  my  stars  I  write.  Why  then 
should  I  give  my  readers  bad  linu  of  my  own,  when 
good  ones  of  other  people  are  so  plenty  7  'Tis,  roethinks, 
a  poor  excuse  for  the  bed  entertainment  of  guests,  that 
the  food  we  set  before  them,  though  coarse  and  ordi- 
nary, is  qfoneU  own  raising,  off  one's  own  ploalelum,  etc. 
when  there  is  plenty  of  what  is  ten  times  better  to  be 
had  in  the  market.  On  the  contrary,  I  assure  ye,  my 
friends,  that  I  have  procured  the  best  I  could  for  ye, 
and  much  good  may't  do  ye. 

I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  making  honorable 
mention  of  the  late  deceased  ornament  and  head  of  our 
profession,  Ma.  Jacob  Tatlob,  who,  for  upwards  of 
forty  years,  (with  aome  few  intermissions  only)  sup- 
plied the  good  people  of  this  and  the  neighboring  colo- 
nies with  the  most  complete  Ephemeris  and  roost  accu* 
rate  calculations  that  have  hitherto  appeared  in  America. 
He  was  an  ingenious  mathematician,  as  well  as  an 
expert  and  skilful  astronomer,  and  moreover  no  mean 
philosopher,  bat  what  is  more  than  all,  he  was  a  Ptous 
and  HONEST  man.    Requiescat  in  pace. 

I  am  thy  poor  friend  to  serve  thee, 

a.  SAUNDERS. 

The  science  of  astrology  ia  very  happily  ridiculed  in 
an  ironical  commendation  of  it  in  the  Almanack  for 
1751. 

**  Caurioeus  Reader, — Astrology  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  sciences,  held  in  high  esteem  of  old  by  the  wise 
and  great.  Formerly  no  prince  would  make  war  or 
peace,  nor  any  general  fight  a  battle ;  in  short,  no  im- 
portant affair  was  undertaken  without  first  consulting 
an  Astrologer,  who  examined  the  aspeets  and  configu- 
rations of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  marked  the  lucky 
hour.  Now  the  noble  art  (more  shame  to  the  age  we 
live  in)  is  dwindled  into  contempt ;  the  great  neglect 
us ;  empires  make  leagues  and  parliament  laws  with- 
out advising  with  us ;  and  scarce  any  other  use  is  made 
of  our  learned  labors,  than  to  find  out  the  best  time  of 
cutting  corns  and  gelding  pigs.  This  mischief  we  owe 
in  a  great  measure  to  ourselves ;  the  ignorant  herd  of 
mankind,  had  they  not  been  encouraged  to  it  by  aome 
of  us,  would  never  have  dared  to  depreciate  our  sacred 


dictates;  but  Urania  has  been  betrayed  by  her  ovn 
sons;  those  whom  she  had  favored  vi'vM  \\k  greatest 
skill  in  her  divine  art,  the  most  eminent  Aslronoroers 
among  the  moderns,  the  M'ewtons,  HaUeyt  and  Wkxstons, 
have  wantonly  contemned  and  abused  her  contrary  lo 
the  light  of  their  own  consciences.    Of  those,  only  the 
last  named,  WMston,  has  lived  to  repent  snd  speak  his 
mind  honestly.    In  his  former  works  he  had  treated 
judtdal  astrology  as  a  chimera,  and  asserted  that  not  only 
the  fixed  stars,  but  the  planets  (sun  and  moon  excepted) 
were  at  so  immense  a  distance  as  to  be  incapable  of  any 
influence  on  this  earth,  snd  consequently  nothing  cou'd 
be  foretold  from  their  positions ;  but  now,  in  the  me- 
moirs of  his  life,  published  1749,  in  the  eighty-second 
of  his  age,  he  foretells,  page  607,  the  sudden  destruction 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  of  the  House  of  Aus.ria, 
German  Emperors,  &c«  and  Popes  of  Rome ;  the  Res* 
toration  of  the  Jews  and  commencement  of  the  MiIl^ 
nium,  all  by  the  year  1766,  and  this  not  only  fnm 
Scriptural  prophecies,  but  (lake  his  own  words)  "frora 
the  remarkable  Jistronomical  signals  that  sre  to  al:irm 
mankind  of  what  is  coming,  viz.  the  Northern  Lictits 
since  1715,  the  six  comets  at  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion in  four  years,  1530,  1531,  1533,  1534,  comp^ired 
with  the  seven  comets  already  seen  in  these  last  eleTen 
years,  1737,  1739,  1749,  1744,  1746,  and  1748-frt.m 
the  great  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  July  14,  174S, 
whose  centre  passed  through  all  the  four  monarchies 
from  Scotland  to  the  East  Indies — from  the  occultaiioa 
of  the  Pleiades  by  the  moon  each  periodical  month  after 
the  eclipse  last  July,  for  above  three  yean  visible  to 
the  whole  Roman  Empire — from  the  comet  of  A.  D. 
1456,  1531,  1607  and  1682,  which  will  appear  apiin 
about  1757  ending,  or  1758  beginning,  and  itill  also  be 
visible  through  that  Empire — from  the  Transit  of  Venus 
over  the  Sun  May  26,  1761,  which  will  be  visible  otcr 
the  same  Empire :  and  lastly,  from  the  annular  eclipse 
of  the  sun  March  II,  1764,  which  will  be  visible  orer 
the  same  Empire."    From  these  Astronomical  si^rs  he 
foretold  those  great  events — that  within  sixteen  years 
from  this  time,  *'thc  Millenium  or  1000  yean  reign  of 
Christ  shall  begin  ;  there  shall  be  a  new  ke&een  and  a 
new  earth i  there  sliall  be  no  more  an  infidel  in  Chris- 
tendom, nor  a  gaming  table  at  Tunbridge!"  ^^heo 
these  predictions  are  accomplished,  what  glorious  proofs 
will  they  be  of  the  truth  of  our  art  I  And  if  they  happen 
to  fail  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  profound  an  Astronooier 
as  Mr.  Whiston,  will  be  able  to  see  oUcr  signs  in  the 
heavens,  foreshowing  that  the  conversion  of  the  infidels 
was  to  be  postponed  and  the  Millenium  adjourned. 
After  these  great  things,  can  any  man  doubt  oar  being 
capable  of  predicting  a  little  rain  or  sunshine?  Reader, 
farewell,  and  make  the  best  use  of  your  yean  and  your 
Almanacks,  for  you  see  that  according  to  Wki^^  V^ 
may  have  at  most  but  sixteen  more  of  them. 

a.  SAVNDUS. 

Palotomocft,  July  30,  1750. 

"  Greai  EvenU  from  LUtU  Causes,'"  m  the  liUe  cf  a 
translation  from  a  French  work,  published  in  DuUin  m 
1768.  We  may  easily  imagine  bow  interesting  such 
a  work  well  executed  must  prove.  It  contains  between 
fifty  and  sixty  anecdotes  from  ancient  and  modern  ws- 
tory.  Had  I  room,  I  could  copy  neeriy  half  the  book 
without  fearing  to  tire  my  readers,  to  true  is  il  li** 
*«  truth  is  strange,  stranger  than  fiction."    From  Boaan 
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history,  we  have  the  overthrow  of  the  regal  govemnnent 
ofTarquin  traced  ^ack  to  CoDatinus'  praise  of  his  wife 
Lucretia,  the  abolition  of  the  Decemvirate  to  the  passion 
of  Appius  Claudius  for  Virginia,  and  the  raising  of  the 
Plebeians  to  the  Consular  Dignity  to  the  jealousy  of  a 
woman  against  her  sister.  We  are  reminded  that  ike 
discovery  of  Cataline's  conspiracy  was  owing  to  the 
disgust  of  FuWia  towards  her  lover,  and  thai  the  ugli- 
ness of  another  Fulvia  occasioned  a  civil  war  between 
Antony  and  Octavius.  Among  tlie  passages  from  mo- 
dern history  are  the  following. 

"  ^  quarrel  whieh  arose  between  two  men  of  mean  eon- 
iUionf  the  one  a  Genoese  and  the  other  a  Fcni^ton,  occa- 
sions a  terrible  war  between  the  Republics  of  Venice  and 
Genoa,  about  the  year  1238. 

*' Genoa  withdrew  itself  from  the  dominion  of  the 
successors  of  Charlemagne,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  trou- 
bles and  divisions  with  which  she  was  agitated,  as  well 
as  intestine  civil  wars,  she  preserved  her  liberty.  Eu- 
rope, then  peopled  by  Barbarians,  was  ignorant  of  the 
advantages  of  commerce ;  Genoa  built  ships  and  brought 
into  Europe  the  productions  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  she 
amassed  immense  riches  and  became  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  cities  of  the  world.  Venice  followed  her 
example  and  became  her  rival. 

"These  two  republics,  whom  commerce  made  known 
to  all  nations,  soon  had  establishments  in  all  parts  of 
the  known  world.  They  had  a  considerable  one  in  the 
city  of  Acre,  which,  on  account  of  its  situation  and 
Jai^eness  of  its  harbor,  was  very  commodious  to  those 
who  traded  along  the  coast  of  Syria.  The  Genoese 
and  Veniiians  had  between  them  more  than  one-third 
of  the  city,  where  they  lived  subject  to  the  laws  of  tlicir 
respective  countries. 

"Neither  the  difference  of  customs  nor  even  interest 
itself,  which  among  merchants  is  an  astonishing  circum- 
stance, occasioned  any  discord  between  them.    They 
lived  many  years  in  as  perfect  an  union  as  if  they  bad 
been  of  the  same  nation  and  of  joint  interests.    But  if 
the  ordinary  motives  of  division  among  men  were  not 
capable  of  disturbing  these  two  nations,  we  shall  see 
them  in  arms  against  each  other  from  a  trifling  and  at 
the  same  time  a  very  singular  cause.    Two  men  of  the 
very  lowest  condition,  the  one  a  Genoese  and  the  other 
a  Veniiian,  who  were  no  other  than  porters  to  the  mer- 
chants fell  out  about  a  bale  of  goods  which  were  to  be 
carried.     From  words  they  came  to  blows.    The  mer- 
chants who  at  first  gathered  round  them  only  by  way 
of  amusement  to  see  the  battle,  at  length  took  part  in 
the  quarrel,  each  assisting  their  countrymen.    They 
grew  warm  and  fought  together ;  so  that  much  blood 
was  spilt  and  a  deal  of  damage  done  on  both  sides. 
Complaints  were  soon  carried  to  Genoa  and  Venice. 
The  magistrates  of  each  republic  agreed  that  satisfac- 
tion should  be  made  for  the  damage,  according  to  the 
estimation  of  several  arbitrators  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose.   The  Genoese  being  condemned  to  make  a  more 
considerable  reparation  than  the  Veniiians,  delayed  to 
furnish  what  was  demanded  of  them.    The  Veniiians 
piqued  at  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  Genoese,  resolved 
to  do  themselves  justice ;  and  having  surprised  all  the 
Genoese  vessels  which  were  in  the  port  of  Acre,  set 
them  on  fire.    The  Genoese  would  have  retaliated  this 
injury  on  the  Venitians,  but  the  latter  were  on  their 
guArd  and  prevented  them ;  a  battle  however  ensued 


much  more  bloody  than  the  first.  Genoa  and  Venice 
resolved  to  support  their  merchants;  they  each  fitted 
out  a  considerable  fleeet ;  that  of  the  former  was  beaten, 
and  the  Genoese  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  settle- 
ments at  Acre :  the  Venitians  razed  their  houses  and 
forts  and  destroyed  their  magazine^  The  Genoese 
irritated  at  this  defeat,  used  their  utmost  eflforts  to  put 
their  fleet  again  into  a  condition  to  attack  the  Venitians. 
Every  citizen  oflTered  to  venture  his  person  and  fortune 
to  revenge  the  outrage  committed  against  his  country. 
The  Venitians  informed  of  these  preparations  neglected 
no  precautions  to  oppose  them.  The  sea  was  covered 
with  ships,  an  engagement  ensued,  much  blood  was 
spilt,  and  many  brave  citizens  lost  on  both  sides.  In 
short,  after  a  long  and  cruel  war,  in  ivhich  the  two 
republics  reaped  nothing  but  shame  for  having  entered 
into  it,  they  made  peace." 

*'  The  boldness  with  which  wine  inspired  a  shoemaker  at 
Genoa,  occatUmed  the  government  of  that  republic  to  bo 
changed, 

*'  All  republics  have  been  torn  by  civil  wars :  ambi- 
tion hath  ever  kindled  discord  therein.  In  the  history 
of  those  states  we  see  continually  the  nobles  assuming 
more  than  their  rights,  and  by  their  injustice  exhausting 
the  patience  of  the  people,  who  arming  themselves  at 
the  instigation  of  an  ambitious  person  and  guided  by 
rage  alone,  brave  the  laws  and  commit  the  most  terrible 
disorders. 

"  Genoa  was  not  exempt  from  these  evils ;  we  meet 
with  nothing  in  the  writers  who  have  transmitted  its 
history,  but  troubles  and  calamities:  it  is  a  chain  of 
revolutions.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  people,  impatient  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
nobility,  murmured.  There  were  some  among  them 
who  sacrificed  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  public 
to  their  ambition  and  to  their  interest :  they  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  discontent  of  the  people,  and  irritated 
them  by  seditious  discourses ;  (hey  took  up  arms,  and 
the  nobility,  to  avoid  the  blows  with  which  they  were 
threatened,  promised  to  grant  whatever  should  be  de- 
manded of  them. 

"The  populace  were  desirous  that  an  Mb(  of  the 
People  should  be  elected.  His  office  was  to  sustain  the 
interests  and  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  counter- 
balance, in  a  great  measure,  the  authority  of  the  captains, 
who  were  then  the  magistrates  of  the  republic. 

"  An  assembly  was  accordingly  held  for  the  election 
of  an  »Abb6  of  the  People,  Vast  numbers  went  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  every  one  gave  his  voire ;  but  as 
they  all  spoke  at  once  nobody  was  understood.  The 
tumult  increased,  the  people  began  to  grow  warm,  and 
were  ready  to  proceed  to  blows ;  when  a  shoemaker, 
who  at  that  instant  was  just  come  'from  a  drinking 
house,  passing  by  the  assembly,  mixed  among  the  crowd, 
and  getting  upon  a  little  eminence  that  fell  in  his  way, 
being  emboldened  by  the  fumes  of  the  wine,  he  bawled 
out  as  loud  as  he  was  able,  "Fellow  citizens,  will  you 
hearken  to  me?"  This  invocation  struck  their  ears, 
and  immediately  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him ;  and 
the  Genoese  who  were  about  to  tear  each  other  to 
pieces,  all  joined  in  a  hearty  laugh.  Some  bade  him 
hold  his  peace,  others  encouraged  him  to  speak  on,  and 
others  again  threw  dirt  at  him ;  all  laughed.  This 
orator,  without  being  in  the  least  disconcerted,  said,  "  I 
think  myself  obliged  to  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  nomi- 
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nate  to  the  dignity  ofJ§bbi  qfthe  People^  an  honest  man ; 
and  I  know  of  none  more  so  than  Simon  Boccanegra. 
You  ought  to  appoint  him." 

'*  Simon  Boccanegra  was  a  perfectly  honest  man ; 
the  amiableness  of  his  character,  his  generosity  and 
many  other  virtues  had  procured  him  the  love  and 
esteem,  both  of  the  nobility  and  commonalty.  He  was 
one  of  the  principal  families  among  the  citizens,  and  his 
relations  had  filled  with  universal  applause  the  dignities 
of  the  republic.  The  person  who  first  occupied  the 
place  of  Captain  4^  the  People  was  one  of  his  ancestors. 

"  In  short,  his  merit  occasioned  them  to  pay  attention 
to  the  shoemaker's  harangue.  The  name  of  Boccanegra 
became  the  general  cry ;  every  one  insisted  upon  his 
being  elected  Jibbi  of  the  PeopU^  and  they  presented  him 
with  the  sword,  which  was  t^ie  mark  of  his  dignity: 
but  he  returned  it,  saying,  that  he  thanked  the  people 
for  the  good  will  they  had  shown  him,  and  that  as  none 
of  his  ancestors  had  been  Abb^  of  the  People,  he  would 
not  be  the  first  who  should  introduce  that  office  into  his 
family.  He  was  willing  to  avail  himself  of  the  humor 
into  which  he  found  the  speech  of  the  shoemaker  had 
thrown  the  people  to  attain  the  lead  in  the  republic. 

"The  people  who  are  seldom  moderate  in  their  aflfec^ 
tion  any  more  than  in  their  hatred,  immediately  cried 
out,  **  Boccanegra,  Lord  of  Genoa.*'  This  artful  ambi> 
tious  man  said  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  the  will  of 
the  people,  to  be  JIbbi  or  Lord  according  as  they  should 
ordain.  This  feigned  humility  pleased  the  people,  as 
he  expected ;  they  repeated  Lord  Boccanegra !  and  he 
was  proclaimed  perpetual  Doge.  So  that  the  speech  of 
a  drunken  shoemaker  occasioned  the  government  of 
Genoa  to  be  transmitted  from  nobles  to  the  people,  and 
a  single  man  to  become  sole  master  in  the  state." 

With  the  headings  of  a  few  other  examples  I  shall 
conclude. 

"  The  severity  of  an  Empress  to  her  daughter  was 
the  occasion  of  Attila's  ravaging  Gaul  and  Italy,  and  of 
the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Venice." 

"  The  inability  of  a  person  who  had  lost  a  oonskle- 
rable  sum  at  dice  to  pay  the  same  immediately,  was  the 
eause  that  the  Vandals  settled  in  Africa,  went  to  ravage 
Italy  and  sack  Rome." 

*'  The  assassination  of  Chilperic,  king  of  France,  was 
occasioned  by  his  giving  Fredegonde  his  wife,  a  blow 
with  a  switch  in  play.** 

"  A  repartee  of  the  Empress  Sophia,  consort  of  Jus- 
tinian II,  is  the  cause  of  the  Lombards  invading  Italy 
and  establishing  themselves  there." 

**  The  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  were  established 
in  consequence  of  a  duel  fought  by  two  Norman  barons." 

"The  beauty  of  a  young  Turk  who  lived  at  Antioch 
is  the  occasion  of  cruel  wars  between  England  and 
France." 

"  A  yellow  goat  occasions  the  death  of  three  Khans 
of  the  Tartars,  and  the  destruction  of  several  cities." 

"  Francis  I,  king  of  France,  having  promised  a  lady, 
of  whom  he  was  enamored,  to  meet  her  at  Lyons  in  the 
month  of  March,  occasions  him  to  lose  the  battle  of 
Pavta,  himself  to  be  made  prisoner  and  reduces  France 
to  the  brink  of  ruin." 

"  The  love  of  Margaret,  duchess  dowager  of  Burgun* 
4y,  for  a  young  Jew,  occasions  Brittany  to  be  re-united 
to  France,  and  England  to  be  rent  by  civil  wars." 

"  A  blow  with  a  cane,  being  given  by  a  German  to  a 


Genoese,  who  was  looking  at  the  earriage  of  a  morur- 
piece,  which  was  broken  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Geoot, 
occasions  the  Anstrians  to  be  driven  from  that  city,  and 
the  republic  of  Genoa  to  reoover  its  liberty." 

In  view  of  such  things,  may  we  not  say  with  a  poet 
whose  name  I  have  forgottei 


**  Think  naught  a  tr^  though  It  email  appaar, 
Small  aandt  th«  moaotain,  minvtea  make  iha  jaar, 
And  U'iflea  life ;  your  care  10  triflaa  giT«f 
EJae  jou  may  dJa  are  yon  have  learned  to  lira.' 


uW 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Meaaenger. 

Sir, — In  your  August  number  (page  573)  is  a  qaota- 
tion  from  Mr.  Burke's  speech  to  the  Electors  of  Bristol, 
upon  the  subject  of  instructions  from  consiituenu  to 
their  representativea.  Will  you  oblige  me  by  giving 
another  passage  or  two  from  that  speech,  which  will 
show  how  inapplicable  Mr.  Burke*s  remarks  are  to  our 
country.  Immediately  after  the  word  "arguments," 
at  the  end  of  your  last  quotation,  Mr.  Burke  proceeds 
thus: 

"  To  deliver  an  opinion  is  the  right  of  all  men ;  that 
of  consiiuients  is  a  weighty  and  respectable  opinioo, 
which  a  representative  ought  always  to  rejoice  to  bear, 
and  which  he  ought  always  most  seriously  to  consider. 
But  authoriiaibfe  instructions,  mmndatu  issued,  which 
the  member  is  bound  blindly  and  implicitly  to  obef, 
to  vote  and  to  argue  for,  though  contrary  to  the  dearest 
conviction  of  his  judgment  and  conscience,  these  are 
things  utterly  unknown  to  the  laws  of  this  lakd,  and 
which  arise  from  a  fundamental  mistake  of  the  whole 
order  and  tenor  of  our  constitution. 

**  Parliament  is  not  a  congre$9  of  ambassadors  from 
different  and  hostile  interests,  which  iDteresueachuiasi 
maintain  as  an  agent,  and  advocate  against  the  oiber 
agents  and  advocates ;  but  Parliament  is  a  deliberative 
assembly  of  one  nation,  with  one  interest,  that  of  the 
whole  ;  where,  not  local  purposea,  not  local  prejudices 
ought  to  euide,  but  the  general  good,  resulting  from  the 
general  reason  of  the  whole.  You  choose  a  member 
indeed,  but  when  you  have  chosen  him,  he  is  not  ■ 
member  of  Bristol,  out  he  is  a  member  of  PaHiMmatU' 

This  theory  of  each  member's  representing  not  those 
who  chose  him,  but  the  whole  nation,  gave  rise  to  what 
was  called  virtual  representation,  when  the  people  of 
America  complained  that  they  had  no  representatives 
in  Parliament.  Is  it  not  evident,  that  under  ocm  cok- 
STiTUTiON,  if  every  member  represents  his  own  €00- 
stituents,  all  will  be  represented  7  It  was  different  in- 
deed under  the  rotten  borotigh  system  of  England,  now 
happily  eiploded.  Mr.  Burke  was  elected  to  Parlia* 
ment,  but  having  voted,  under  pretence  of  coosuttinf 
the  general  good,  for  many  measures  obnoxious  to  the 
people  of  Bristol,  he  was  defeated  when  he  attempted 
to  be  re-elected.  The  making  of  loud  professions  of 
interest  in  the  public  welfare,  and  desire  for  the  general 
good,  accompanied  by  a  neglect  of  immediate  duties, 
reminds  one  of  professions  of  universal  philanthropj 
from  the  lips  of  a  bad  husband  and  a  bad  &ther. 

Yours  respectfully,  a.  ▼•  «• 

*  Some  misapprehenaiona  haring  arriMn,  it  nay  be  as  vtU 
to  atate  that  eU  •fter  thia  word  "Editorial,"  Nairfcd/  wbii  ^ 
profeaeea  to  be. 
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[Ouroorrespondenty  in  supposing  Mr.  Burke^s  remarks 
"  inapplicable  to  this  country,"  seems  to  be  misled  by 
the  word  "  congress.**  Had  not  this  term  been  appro- 
priated to  our  National  Assembly  the  paragraph  would 
have  escaped  attention.  The  whole  is  applicable,  we 
think,  fully,  even  to  "  Congress"  itself.  Write  "  our 
General  Legislature"  in  place  of  "  Parliament,"  **  as- 
sembly" instead  of  "congress,"  for  "Bristol"  read 
"Virginia,"  and  we  see  no  difficulty  whatever. 

Our  general  legislature  is  not  an  assembly  of  ambas- 
sadors from  different  and  hostile  interests,  which  in- 
terests each  must  maintain  as  an  agent,  and  advocate 
a^inst  the  other  n^entsend  advocates ;  but  our  general 
lejErisIature  is  a  deliberative  [Mr.  B.  has  italicized  delibe- 
rative] assembly  of  one  nation,  with  one  interest,  that  of 
the  whole.  You  choose  a  member  indeed,  but  when 
you  have  chosen  him,  he  is  not  a  member  of  Virginia, 
but  a  member  of  our  general  legislature. 

We  can  see  no  inapplicability  here,  nor  is  a  word  of 
the  paragraph  to  be  denied,  when  made  referrible  to  us. 
Mr.  Burke,  we  apprehend,  wished  simply  to  place  a 
representative  and  deliberative  assembly,  consisting  of 
delegates  from  various  sections  of  one  nation,  in  contra- 
distinction to  a  meeting  of  ambassadors  from  a  number 
of  distinct  and  totally  hostile  powers.  In  the  former 
case,  supposing  the  judgment,  rather  than  the  will  of 
the  people,  to  be  reprisented,  he  allows  of  no  "  authori- 
tative mandates"  from  the  constituent  to  the  represen- 
tative— in  the  latter  instance,  and  in  such  instance  alone, 
he  can  imagine  the  binding  power  of  letters  of  instrue- 
tion  from  home,  upon  the  ambassadors  assembled. 

In  regard  to  the  "  making  of  loud  professions  of  in- 
terest in  the  public  wel&re,  and  desire  for  the  general 
good,  accompanied  by  a  neglect  of  immediate  duties" — 
we  conceive  that,  in  the  case  of  Burke,  or  in  any  similar 
case,  if  the  passage  of  a  law  is  to  operate  for  the  general 
good,  yet  for  the  individual  harm  of  the  Senator's  con- 
stituents, then  the  Senator  has  but  one  "immediate 
duty" — to  vote  for  it] 


CRITICAL   NOTICES. 

PHILOTHEA. 

PkOUhta :  Ji  Ronumce.  By  Mrs,  ChUdy  Jiuthor  of  the 
Motker'a  Book,  ^  Botton:  OCts,  Broaden^  Co.  Xew 
York:  George  Dearborn* 

Mrs.  Child  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  "  Hobo- 
mok,"  "The  American  Frugal  Housewife,"  and  the 
**  Mother's  Book."  She  is  also  the  editor  of  a  "  Juve- 
nile Miscellany."  The  work  before  us  is  of  a  character 
Tery  distinct  from  that  of  any  of  these  publications,  and 
places  the  fair  writer  in  a  new  and  most  favorable  light. 
Philothea  is  of  that  class  of  works  of  which  the  Tele- 
machus  of  Fenelon,  and  the  Anarcharsis  of  Barthelemi, 
are  the  most  favorable  specimens.  Overwhelmed  in  a 
long-continued  inundation  of  second-hand  airs  and  ig- 
norance, done  up  in  green  muslin,  we  turn  to  these 
pure  and  quiet  pages  with  that  species  of  gasping 
satisfaction  with  which  a  drowning  man  clutches  the 
shore. 

The^plot  of  PkUotkea  is  simple.  The  scene  is  prin- 
cipally in  ancient  Athens,  during  the  administration  of 
Pericles ;  and  some  of  the  chfef  personages  of  his  time 
are  brought,  with  himself,  upon  the  stage.  Among  these 


are  Aspasia,  Alcibiades,  Hippocrates,  Anaxagoras  of 
ClazomencB,  Plato,  Hermippus  the  comic  writer,  Phidias 
the  Sculptor,  Artaxerxes  of  Persia,  and  Xerxes  bis  son. 
Philothea,  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  and  the  grand* 
daughter  of  Anaxagoras,  is  of  a  majestic  beauty,  of 
great  purity  and  elevation  of  mind.  Her  friend,  £u» 
dora,  of  a  more  delicate  loveliness,  and  more  flexile 
disposition,  is  the  adopted  daughter  of  Phidias,  who 
bought  her,  when  an  infant,  of  a  goat-herd  in  Phelle — 
herself  and  nurse  having  been  stolen  from  the  Ionian 
coast  by  Greek  pirates,  the  nurse  sold  into  slavery, 
and  the  child  delivered  to  the  care  of  the  goat-herd. 
The  ladies,  of  course,  have  lovers.  Eudora  is  betrothed 
to  Philsemon.  This  Athenian,  the  son  «f  the  wealthy 
Cherilaus,  but  whose  mother  was  born  in  Corinth,  has 
incurred  the  dislike  of  Aspasia,  the  wife  of  Pericles. 
She  procures  the  revival  of  an  ancient  law  subjecting 
to  a  heavy  fine  all  citizens  who  married  foreigners, 
and  declaring  all  persons,  whose  parents  were  not  both 
Athenians,  incapable  of  voting  in  the  public  assemblies 
or  of  inheriting  the  estates  of  their  fathers.  Philemon, 
thus  deprived  of  citizenship,  prevented  from  holding 
office,  and  without  hope  of  any  patrimony,  is  obliged 
to  postpone,  indefinitely,  his  union  with  Eudora.  The 
revival  of  the  obnoxious  law  has  also  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  the  interests  of  Philothea.  She  is  beloved  of 
Paralus,  the  son  of- Pericles,  and  returns  his  affection. 
But  in  marrying,  she  will  bring  upon  him  losses  and' 
degradation.  Pericles,  too,  looks  with  an  evil  eye  upon 
her  poverty,  and  the  idea  of  marriage  is  therefore  finally 
abandoned. 

Matters  are  thus  situated,  when  Philothea,  being 
appointed  one  of  the  Canephorae,  (whose  duty  it  is  to 
embroider  the  sacred  peplus,  and  to  carry  baskets  in  the 
procession  of  the  Panathenaia,)  is  rigidly  secluded  by 
law,  for  six  months,  within  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis. 
During  this  time,  Eudora,  deprived  of  the  good  counsel 
and  example  of  her  friend,  becomes  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  house  of  Aspasia,  by  whose  pernicious  influence 
she  is  insensibly  affected.  It  is  at  the  return  of  Philo- 
thea from  the  Acropolis  that  the  story  commences. 
At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Aspasia,  who  is  desirous 
of  strengthening  her  influence  in  Athens  liy  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  virtuous,  Anaxagoras  is  induced  to 
attend,  with  his  grand-daughter,  a  symposium  at  the 
house  of  Pericles.  Eudora  accompanies  them.  The 
other  guests  are  Hermippus,  Phidias,  the  Persian  Arta* 
phemes,  Tithonus  a  learned  Ethiopian,  Plato,  Hippa- 
rete  the  wife  of  Alcibiades,  and  Alcibiades  himself. 
At  this  symposium  Eudora  is  dazzled  by  the  graces  of 
Alcibiades,  and  listens  to  his  seductive  flattery — forget- 
ful of  the  claims  of  Hipparete,  the  wife  of  Alcibiades, 
and  of  Philaemon,  her  own  lover.  The  poison  of  this 
illicit  feeling  now  affects  all  the  action  of  the  drama. 
Philothea  discovers  the  danger  of  her  friend,  but  is 
sternly  repulsed  upon  the  proflfer  of  good  advice.  Alci- 
biades is  appointed  a  secret  interview  by  Eudora, 
which  is  interrupted  by  Philothea — not  however  before 
it  is  observed  by  Philaemon,  who,  in  consequence,  aban- 
dons his  mistress,  and  departs,  broken-hearted,  from 
Athens.  The  eyes  of  Eudora  are  now  opened,  too 
late,  to  the  perfidy  of  Alcibiades,  who  had  deceived  her 
with  the  promise  of  marriage,  and  of  obtaining  a  divorce 
from  Hipparete.  It  is  Hipparete  who  appeals  to  the 
Archons  for  a  divorce  from  Alcibiades,  on  the  score  of 
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his  notorious  profligacy  ^  and,  in  th«  Investigations 
which  ensue,  it  appears  that  a  snare  has  been  laid  by 
Aspasia  and  himself,  to  entrap  Eudora,  and  that,  with 
a  similar  «ad  iir^view,  he  has  also  promised  man-iage  to 
Electra,  the  Corinthian. 

Pericles  seeks  to  please  the  populace  by  diminishing 
the  power  of  the  Areopagus.  He  causes  a  decree  to  be 
passed,  that  those  who  denied  the  existence  of  the 
Gods,  or  introduced  new  opinions  about  celestial  things, 
shouli  be  tried  by  the  people.  Tiiis,  however,  proves 
injurious  to  some  of  his  own  personal  friends.  Hermip- 
pus  lays  before  the  Thrsmotheiae  Archons  an  accusa- 
tion of  blasphemy  against  Anaxa<;oras,  Phidias,  and 
Aspasia ;  and  tlie  case  is  tried  before  the  fourth  assem> 
biy  of  the  people.  Anaxas^oras  is  charged  with  not 
having  ofi«red  victims  to  the  Gods,  and  with  having 
blasphemed  the  divine  Phoebus,  by  saying  the  sun  was 
only  a  huge  ball  of  fire, — and  is  condemned  to  die.  Phi- 
dias is  accused  of  blasphemy,  in  having  carved  the 
likeness  of  himself  and  Pericles  on  the  shield  of  hea- 
▼en-born  Pallas,  of  having  said  that  he  approved  the 
worship  of  the  Gods  merely  because  he  wished  to  have 
his  own  works  adored,  and  of  decoying  to  his  own 
house  the  maids  and  matrons  of  Athens,  under  the  pre- 
tence  of  seeing  sculpture,  but  in  fact,  to  administer  to 
the  profligacy  of  Pericles.  He  is  also  adjudged  to 
death.  Aspasia  is  accused  of  saying  that  the  sncred 
baskets  of  Demeter  contained  nothing  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  the  beautiful  maidens  who  carried  them; 
and  that  the  temple  of  Poseidon  was  enriched  with  no 
ofllerings  from  those  who  had  been  wrecked,  notwith- 
standing their  supplications — thereby  implying  irreve- 
rent doubts  of  the  power  of  Ocean's  God.  Her  sen- 
tence is  exile.  Pericles,  however,  succeeds  in  getting 
the  execution  of  the  decrees  suspended  until  the  oracle 
of  Amphiaraus  can  be  consulted.  Antiphon,  a  cele- 
brated diviner,  is  appointed  to  consult  it  He  is  absent 
for  many  days,  and  in  the  meantime  Pericles  has  an 
opportunity  of  tampering  with  the  people,  as  he  has 
already  done  with  Antiphon.  The  response  of  the 
oracle  opportunely  declares  that  the  sentences  be  re- 
considered. It  is  done— Phidias  and  Anaxagoras  are 
merely  banished,  while  Aspasia  is  acquitted.  These 
trials  form  perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
book. 

Chapter  XI  introdates  us  to  Anaxagoras,  the  eon- 
tented  resident  of  a  amall  village  near  Lampsacus  in 
loDiA.  He  is  ok),  feeble,  and  in  poverty.  Philothea 
watches  by  his  side,  and  supports  him  with  the  labor  of 
har  bands.  Plato  Tisita  the  sage  of  Clazomenx  in  his 
retreat,  and  brings  news  of  the  still- beloved  Athens. 
The  pestilence  is  raging — the  Piraeus  is  heaped  with 
unburied  dead.  Hipparete  has  fallen  a  victim.  Peri- 
cles waa  one  of  th^  first  sufiferers,  but  has  recovered 
through  the  skill  of  Hippocrates.  Phidias  who,  after 
his  sentence  of  exile,  departed  with  Eudum  to  Eiis,  and 
grew  in  honor  among  the  Eleans — is  dead.  Eudora 
stiil  remains  at  his  house,  Eiis  having  bestowed  upon 
her  the  yearly  revenues  of  a  farm,  in  consideration  of 
the  affectionate  care  bestowed  upon  her  illustrious  bene- 
factor. Philtemon  is  in  Persia  instructing  the  sons  of 
the  wealthy  Satrap  Megabysus.  Alcibiades  is  living 
in  unbridled  license  at  Athens.  But  the  visiter  has  not 
yet  spoken  of  Paralus,  the  lover  of  Philothea.  "Daugh- 
ter of  Alcimenes,**  he  at  length  says,  (we  copy  here  half 


a  page  of  the  volume^  aa  a  specimen  of  the  grace  of  ib« 
narraiite) — 

"  Daughter  of  Alcimenes,  your  heart  reproadies  me 
that  I  forbear  to  speak  of  Paralus.  Thst  1  have  done 
so,  has  not  been  from  forgetfulness,  but  because  I  hare 
with  vain  and  self-defeating  prudence  sought  for  cheer- 
ful words  to  convey  sad  thoughts.  Paralus  breaibcs 
and  moves,  but  is  apparently  unconscious  of  existence 
in  this  world.  He  is  silent  and  abstracted,  hkeone  jua 
returned  from  the  cave  of  Trophonius.  Yet  beauLiul 
forms  are  ever  with  him  in  infinite  variety;  for  his 
quiescent  soul  has  now  nndi&turbed  recollection  of  the 
divine  archetypes  in  the  ideal  world,  of  which  all  eartblj 
beauty  is  the  shadow." 

**  He  is  happy,  then,  though  living  in  the  midst  of 
death,'*  answered  Philothea.  **But  does  his  memory 
retain  no  traces  of  his  friends?" 

•*One — ^and  one  only,"  he  replied.  "The  name  of 
Philothea  was  too  deeply  engraven  to  be  washed  away 
by  the  waters  of  oblivion.  He  seldom  speaks ;  but 
when  he  does  you  are  ever  in  his  visions.  The  sound 
of  a  female  voice  accompanying  the  lyre  is  the  only 
thing  that  makes  him  smile ;  and  ru>lbing  moves  hiia 
to  tears  save  the  farewell  song  of  Orpheus  to  Eurydice. 
In  his  drawings  there  is  more  of  majesty  ard  beauty 
than  Pliydias  or  Myron  ever  conceived ;  and  one  figure 
is  always  there — the  Pytliia,  the  Muse,  the  Grace,  or 
something  combining  all  these,  more  spiritual  than 
either." 

The  roost  special  object  of  Plato's  visit  to  Anaxa^ 
raa  is  the  bearing  of  a  message  fraiD  Perides.  Hippo- 
crates has  expressed  a  hope  that  the  piesence  of  Philo- 
thea may  restore,  in  some  me<isure,  the  health  and  un- 
derstanding of  Paralus,  and  the  once  ambitious  fdiher 
has  sent  to  beg  the  maiden's  consent  to  a  union  with 
his  now  deeply  afflicted  son. 

*'  Philothea  would  not  leave  me  even  if  I  urjed  it 
with  tears,"  replied  Anaxagoras,  "and  I  am  forbidden 
to  return  to  Athens." 

**  Pericles  has  provided  an  asylum  for  yon,  on  the 
borders  of  Attica,"  answered  Plato,  ** and  the  youf'^ 
people  would  soon  join  you  after  their  raanriase.  Ue 
did  not  supppose  that  his  former  proud  oppmitif^n  lo 
their  loves  would  be  forgotten  ;  but  he  saio  hearts  Ike 
yours  would  forgive  it  all,  the  more  readily  beau»e  he 
was  now  a  man  deprived  of  power,  and  his  son  suflTer- 
ina  under  a  visitation  of  the  goda  Alcibiades  IsueHfd 
aloud  when  he  heard  of  this  proposition  ;  and  said  his 
uncle  would  never  think  of  making  it  to  any  but  a 
maiden  who  sees  the  zephyrs  run,  and  hears  the  stars 
sing.  He  sp<»ke  truth  in  his  profane  merrimenL  Peri- 
cles knows  that  she  who  obediently  listens  to  the  inifard 
voice,  will  be  most  likely  to  seek  the  happiness  of  o(ben) 
forgetful  of  her  own  wrongs." 

"I  do  not  believe  the  tender  h«*arted  maiden  eyer 
cherished  resentment  against  any  living  thing,"  replied 
Anaxagoras.  **  She  often  reminds  me  of  Hesiod^t  des- 
cription of  Leto : 

Placirl  to  men  and  to  Immonsl  frods : 
Mild  Trnm  the  first  breinning  of  her  days ; 
OenileM  of  all  in  HeaVeo. 

She  has  indeed  been  a  precious  gifl  to  my  old  Sjre. 
Simple  and  lovin?  as  she  is,  there  are  times  when  her 
looks  and  words  fill  me  with  awe,  as  if  I  stood  in  the 
presence  of  divinity." 

"It  is  a  most  lovely  onion  when  the  Muse^ and  the 
Charities  inhabit  the  same  temple,"  said  Plata  **i 
think  she  learned  of  you  to  be  a  constant  worshipper  of 
the  innocent  and  graceful  nymphs,  who  preside  over 
kind  and  gentle  actions.  But  tell  me,  Anaxagoras,  if 
this  marriage  is  declined,  who  will  protect  the  daughter 
of  Alcimenes  when  you  are  gone  7" 

The  philosopher  replied,  "  I  have  a  sister  Heliodors, 
the  youngest  of  my  father's  flock,  who  is  Priestess  of 
the  Sun,  at  Ephesus.    Of  all  my  family,  she  has  lus\ 
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me  for  preferring  philoeopby  to  gold ;  and 
lepoct  bespeaks  ber  wise  and  Tirtuoas.  f  have  aaked 
Bod  obtained  from  her  a  promise  to  protect  Philotbea 
when  I  am  gone;  but  1  will  tell  my  child  the  wishes  of 
Pericles,  and  leave  her  to  the  guidance  of  her  own  heart. 
If  she  enters  the  home  of  Puratus,  she  will  be  to  hin, 
as  she  has  been  to  me,  a  bounty  like  the  sunshine." 

Philothea  assents  joyfully  to  the  union,  although 
Chrysippus,  the  wealthy  princ«  of  ClazomencE,  has 
nmde  her  an  offer  of  bis  hand.  Anaxagoras  dies.  His 
(rrtind-daughter,  accompanied  by  Plato,  and  some  fe- 
male acquaintances,  takes  her  departure  for  Athens, 
and  arrives  safely  in  the  harbor  of  Phalerum.  No  im- 
portant change  has  occurred  in  Paralus,  who  still  shows 
a  total  uoeonsciousness  of  past  events.  The  lovers  are, 
however,  united.  Many  lohg  passages  about  this  por- 
tion of  the  narrative  are  of  a  lofty  and  original  beauty. 
The  dreamy,  distraught,  yet  unemUittered  eiistence  of 
the  husband,  revelling  in  the  visions  of  the  Platonic 
phikMophy — the  anxiety  of  the  father  and  his  friends— 
the  ardent,  the  pure  and  chivalric  love,  with  the  nth 
oompromising  devotion  and  soothing  attentions  of  the 
wife— are  pictures  whose  merit  will  not  fail  to  be  appre- 
eiated  by  all  whose  good  opinion  is  of  value. 

Hippocrates  has  been  informed  that  TithoniMr  the 
Ethiopian,  poMesses  the  power  of  leading  the  soul  A<om 
the  body,  ^'  hy  means  of  a  sovd-direoting  wand,"  and 
the  idea  arises  that  tbe  process  may  produce  a  salutary 
effect  upon  Paralus.    Tithonns  will  be  prestntVt  the 
Olympian  Games,  and  thither  the  patient  is  conveyed, 
under  charge  of  Pericles,  Plato  and  his  wife.    On  the 
route,  at  Corinib,  a  letter  from  Philaemon,  addressed  to 
Anaxagoras,  is  handed  by  Artaphernes,  the  Persian, 
to  Philothea.     At  the  close  of  the  epistle,  the  writer 
expresses  a  wish  to  be  informed  of  Eudora's  fote,  and 
so  earnest  hope  that  she  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
Phil'Hhea's  influence.    The  travellers  finally  stop  at  a 
small  town  in  the  neighborhood  of  Olympia,  and  at  the 
residence  of  Proclus  and  his  wife  Melissa,  ''worthy 
simple-hearted  people  with  whom  Phidias  had  died, 
tod  under  whose  protection  he  had  placed  his  adopted 
daughter."    The  meeting  between  this  maiden  and 
Philothea  is  full  of  interest.    The  giddy  heart  of  Eudora 
is  chastened  by  sorrow.    Phidias  had  desired  her  mar- 
riage with  his  nephew  Pandosnus — but  her  first  love  is 
not  yet  forgotten.    A  letter  is  secretly  written  by  Phi- 
kithea  to  Philssmon,  acquainting  him  with  the  change 
in  the  character  of  Eudora,  and  with  her  unabated  affec- 
tion for  himself  **  Sometimes,"  she  writes,  "  a  stream  is 
polluted  in  the  fountain,  and  its  waters  are  tainted 
through  all  its  wanderings ;  and  sometimes  the  traveller 
throws  into  a  pore  rivulet  some  unclean  thing,  which 
floats  awhile  and  is  then  rejected  from  its  bosom.    Eu- 
dora is  the  pare  rivulet.    A  foreign  strain  floated  on  the 
surface,  but  never  mingled  with  its  waters." 

The  efiforu  of  Tithonusare  inadequate  to  the  eflTectual 
relief  of  Paralua  We  quote  in  full  the  account  of  the 
Ethiopian's  attempt  Mrs.  Child  is  here,  however,  par- 
tislly  indebted  to  a  statement  by  Clearchus,  of  an  ope- 
ration somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Tithonus,  performed 
either  by  the  aid,  or  in  the  presence  of  Aristotle.  It 
will  be  seen  that  even  the  chimeras  of  animal  magnetism 
were,  in  some  measure,  known  to  the  ancients.  The 
relation  of  Clearchus  mentions  a  diviner  with  a  spirit- 
drawing  wandy  and  a  youth  whose  soul  was  thereby 
taken  from  thm  body,  leaviog  it  inanimata.    The  sool 


being  replaced  by  the  aid  of  the  magician,  the  youth 
enters  into  a  wild  account  of  the  events  which  befell 
him  during  the  trance.  The  passage  in  "^Philothea" 
runs  thus. 

Tithonus  stood  behind  the  invalid  and  remained  per* 
fectly  quiet  for  many  minutea  He  then  gently  touched 
the  back  part  of  liis  head  with  a  small  wand,  and  lean* 
ing  over  him,  whispered  in  his  ear.  An  unpleasant 
change  immediutely  passed  over  the  countenance  of 
Paralus.  He  endonvored  to  place  his  hand  on  hia  head, 
and  a  cold  shivering  seized  him.  Philothea  shuddered, 
and  Pericles  grew  pale,  as  they  watched  these  symp- 
toms; but  the  silence  remained  unbroken.  A  second 
and  a  third  time  the  Ethiopian  touched  him  with  hi^ 
wand,  and  spoke  in  whispers.  The  expression  of  pain 
deepened ;  insomuch  thnt  his  friends  could  not  look 
upon  him  without  anguish  of  heart  Finally  his  limbs 
strai|rhtened,  and  became  perfectly  rigid  and  motionless. 

Tithonus,  perceivinc;  the  terror  he  had  excited,  said 
soothingly,  "  O  Athemans,  be  not  afraid.  I  have  never 
seen  the  soul  withdrawn  without  a  struggle  with  the 
body.  Believe  me  it  will  return.  The  words  I  whis- 
pered, were  those  I  once  heard  from  the  lips  of  Plato. 
'The  human  soul  is  guided  by  two  horses->one  whita 
with  a  flowing  mane,  earnest  eyes»  and  wings  like  a 
swan,  whereby  he  seeks  to  fly ;  but  the  other  is  black, 
heavy,  and  sleepy-eyed — ever  prone  to  lie  down  upon 
the  earth.'  The  second  time  I  whispered,  'Lo,  the 
soul  seeketh  to  ascend!'  And  Cbe  third  time  I  said, 
'  Behold,  the  winged  separates  from  that  which  has  no 
wings.'  When  life  returns,  Paralus  will  have  remenn 
brance  of  these  words." 

"  Oh,  res'iore  hfin !  restore  him !"  exclaimed  Philo* 
thea,  in  tones  of  agonized  intreaty. 

Tithonus  answered  with  respectful  tenderness,  and 
again  stood  in  profound  silence  several  minutes,  befora 
he  raised  the  wand.  At  the  first  touch,  a  feeble  shiver* 
ing  gave  indication  of  returning  life.  As  it  was  repeat* 
ed  a  second  and  a  third  tiros,  with  a  brief  interval  be- 
tween each  movement,  the  countenance  of  the  sufferer 
frrew  more  dark  and  troubled,  until  it  became  fearful  to 
look  upon-  But  the  heavy  shadow  gradually  passed 
away,  and  a  dreamy  smile  returned,  like  a  gleam  of 
sunshine  afler  storms.  The  moment  Philothea  per^ 
ceived  an  expression  familiar  to  her  heart,  she  knelt  by 
the  couch,  seized  the  hand  of  Paralus,  and  bathed  it 
with  her  tears. 

When  the  first  gush  of  emotion  had  subsided,  sha 
said  in  a  soft  low  voice,  "  Where  have  you  been,  desr 
Paralus?"  The  invalid  answered,  "  A  thick  vapor  en* 
velnpcd  me,  as  wiih  a  dark  cloud  ;  and  a  stunning 
noise  pnined  my  head  with  its  violence.  A  voice  said 
to  me,  *The  human  soul  is  guided  by  two  horses ;  one 
white,  with  a  flowing  msne,  earnest  eyes,  and  wines 
like  a  swan,  whereby  he  seeks  to  fly ;  but  the  other  is 
black,  heavy,  and  sleepy-eved — ever  prone  to  lie  down 
upon  the  earth.'  Then  the  darkness  began  to  clear 
away.  But  there  was  strange  confusion.  AH  things 
seemed  rapidly  to  interchange  their  colors  and  their 
forms — the  sound  of  a  storm  was  in  mine  ears— the 
elements  and  the  stars  seemed  to  crowd  upon  me— 
and  my  breath  was  taken  away.  Then  I  heard  a  voice 
saying,  *  Lo,  the  soul  seeketh  to  ascend  1*  And  I  looked 
and  saw  the  chariot  and  horses,  of  which  the  voice  had 
spoken.  The  beautiful  white  horse  gazed  upward,  and 
tossed  his  mane,  and  spread  his  wings  impatiently;  but 
the  blrtck  horse  slept  upon  the  ground.  The  voica 
sgnin  said,  'Behold,  the  winged  separates  from  that 
which  hath  no  wings!'  And  suddenly  the  chariot  as- 
cended, and  1  saw  the  white  horse  on  light,  fleecy 
clouds,  in  a  far  blue  sky.  Then  I  heard  a  pleasing 
silent  sound— as  if  dew-drops  made  music  as  they  fell. 
[  breathed  freely,  and  my  form  seemed  to  expand  itself 
with  buoyant  life.  All  at  once  I  was  floating;  in  the 
air,  above  a  quiet  lake,  where  reposed  sfven  beautiful 
islands,  full  of  the  sound  of  harps ;  and  Philothea  slept 
at  my  side,  with  a  garland  on  her  head.    I  asked, '  Is 
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this  the  divine  home  whence  I  departed  into  the  body?' 
And  a  voice  above  my  head  answered,  *  It  is  the  divine 
home.  Man  never  leaves  it.  He  ceases  to  perceive.* 
Afterward,  I  looked  downwaid,  and  saw  my  dead  body 
Iving  on  a  couch.  Then  a|;ain  there  came  strange  con- 
fusion— and  a  painful  clashmg  of  sounds^and  all  things 
rushing  together.  But  Phiiolhea  took  my  hand,  and 
•poke  to  me  in  gentle  tones,  and  the  discord  ceased." 

The  mind  of  Parakis  derives  but  a  temporary  benefit 
from  the  skill  of  Tithonus,  and  even  the  attendance  of 
the  patient  upon  the  Olympian  games  (a  suggtstion  of 
PcriclcB)  fails  of  the  desired  effect.  A  partial  revival 
is  indeed  thus  brought  about — but  death  rapidly  en- 
sues. The  friends  of  the  deceased  return  to  Athens, 
accompanied  by  the  adopted  daughter  of  Phidias. 
Philothea  dies.  Not  many  days  after  the  funeral  cere- 
monies, Eudora  suddenly  disappear*.  Alclbiades  is 
■aspeeted  (justly)  of  having  entrapped  her  to  his  sum- 
mer residence  in  Salamis.  The  pages  which  follow 
this  event  detail  the  rescue  of  the  maiden  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  two  faithful  slaves,  Mi  bra  and  Geta — tlie  dis- 
covery of  her  father  in  Artaphernes  the  Persian,  whom 
she  accompanies  to  the  court  of  Artaxerxes — ^her  joyful 
meeting  there,  and  marriage  with  Philsmon,  after  refu- 
■ing  the  proffered  hand  of  Xerxes  himself. 

In  regard  to  the  species  of  novel  of  which  "PkUdhea^ 
is  no  ignoble  specimen,  not  any  powers  on  the  part  of 
any  author  can  render  it,  at  ihe  present  day,  popular. 
Nor  is  the  voice  of  the  people  in  this  respect,  to  be 
adduced  as  an  evidence  of  corrupted  taste.  We  have 
little  of  purely  human  sympatiiy  in  the  distsntly  an- 
tique; and  this  little  is  greatly  weakened  by  the  con- 
stant necessity  of  effort  in  conceiving  appropriatene§8  in 
manners,  costume,  habits,  and  modes  of  thought,  so 
widely  at  variance  with  those  around  us.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  "Pompfti"  of  Bulwer  cannot 
be  considered  as  altogether  belonging  to  this  species, 
and  fails  in  popularity  only  in  proportion  as  it  does 
•o  belong  to  it.  This  justly  admired  work  owes  what  it 
poflMises  of  attraction  for  the  mass,  to  the  slupendous- 
ness  of  its  leading  event — an  event  so  far  from  weaken- 
ed in  interest  by  age,  rendered  only  more  thrillingly 
exciting  by  the  obscurity  which  years  have  thrown 
over  its  detail»^to  the  skill  with  which  the  mind  of 
the  reader  is  prepared  for  this  event — to  the  vigor  with 
which  it  is  depicted — and  to  the  commingling  wUk  Udt 
€Omt  human  passions  wildly  affected  thereby— passions 
the  sternest  of  our  nature,  and  common  to  all  character 
and  time.  By  means  so  effectual  we  are  hurried  over, 
and  observe  not,  unless  witli  a  critical  eye,  those  radical 
delects  or  difficulties  (coincident  with  the  choice  of 
epoch)  of  which  we  have  spoken  above.  The  fine 
perception  of  Bulwer  endured  these  difficulties  as  inse- 
parable from  the  groundwork  of  his  narrative— did  not 
mistake  them  for  facilities.  The  pbt  of  **  PkUothea,^* 
like  that  of  the  Telemachus,  and  of  the  Anarcharsis, 
ihoiUd  bft  regarded,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  mere' 
Tefaicle  for  bringing  forth  the  antique  '*  manners,  cos- 
tome,  falUHts,  and  modes  of  thoogbl,''  which  we  have 
JQst  meationed  as  at  variance  with  a  popular  interest 
to-dajr.  Regarding  it  in  this,  its  only  proper  light,  we 
shall  be  justified  in  declaring  the  book  an  honor  to  our 
country,  and  a  signal  triumph  for  our  country-women. 

Philothea  might  be  introduced  advantageously  into 
our  female  academies.  Its  purity  of  thought  and  loily 
morality  are  unexceptionable.    It  would  prove  an  effeo 


tual  aid  in  the  4tiady  of  Greek  antkiuity,  wiih  whose 
spirit  it  is  wonderfully  imbued.  We  say  w<Hidcrfiilly— 
for  when  we  know  that  the  fiur  authoress  diselsiinsall 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  we  are  inclined  to 
consider  her  performance  as  even  wonderful.  There  are 
some  points,  to  be  sure,  at  which  a  scholar  might  csvil— 
some  perversions  of  the  character  of  Pericles— of  the 
philosophy  of  Anaxagoras— the  trial  of  Asposia  and  her 
friends  for  blasphemy,  should  have  been  held  before  the 
Areopagus,  and  not  the  people — and  we  can  well  be- 
lieve that  an  erudite  acquaintance  of  ours  would  etonn 
at  more  than  one  dtserepancy  in  the  arrangemeoiof  the 
symposium  at  the  house  of  Aspasia.  Bat  the  mtoj 
egregious  blunders  of  Bartheleml  are  still  fresh  is  our 
remembrance,  and  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  enors  io 
similar  writings,  even  by  the  professed  scholar,  cannot 
readily  be  conceived  by  the  merely  general  reader. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  discrepancies  are  exceedingly 
few  in  Philothea,  while  there  is  mnch  evidence  on  every 
page  of  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  genius  of  the 
times,  places,  and  people  depicted.  As  a  mere  tale, 
too,  the  work  has  merit  of  no  common  order— and  itt 
purity  of  language  should  espedally  reoammend  it  to 
the  attention  of  teachers. 


SHEPPARD  LEE. 

SkeppardLee:  miUenbykwudf,  MmYark:Htrfer 
Old  Brothen* 

Like  Philothe^thjs  novel  is  an  original  in  JmeniM 
Belles  Lettres  at  least ;  and  these  devistions,  hoverer 
indecisive,  from  the  more  beaten  paths  of  imitalioOi 
look  well  for  oar  fi|t«re  literary  prospects.  Thinkisg 
thus,  we  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  going  through  hciclyi 
in  detail,  the  plot  and  the  adventures  of  Sheppard  Lis. 

The  hero  relates  his  own  story.  He  is  bom  "sow* 
where  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,'*  in  the 
State  of  New  Jervey,  in  one  of  the  oldest  coanties  thai 
border  upon  the  Delaware  river.  His  father  is  a  fimner 
in  good  circumstances,  and  fiunous  for  making  good 
sausages  for  the  Philadelphia  market.  He  has  ten 
children  besides  Sheppard.  Nine  of  these  die,  how- 
ever, in  six  years,  by  a  variety  of  odd  accident*— the 
last  expiring  in  a  fit  of  laughter  at  seeing  bis  brother 
ridden  to  death  by  a  pig.  Prudence,  the  oldest  sister, 
survives;  The  niother,  mourning  for  her  chiMren,  be- 
comes melancholy  and  dies  insane.  Sheppanl  is  aesl 
to  good  schooU,and  afUrwards  to  the  College  at  Nasan 
Ball,  in  Princeton,  where  he  remains  three  year%  until 
his  fiither*s  decease.  Upon  this  occurrence  he  findi 
himself  in  possession  of  the  bulk  of  the  property;  his 
sister  Prudence,  who  had  recently  -roanied,  reoeiriag 
only  a  small  fiirm  in  a  neighboring  county.  After 
making  one  or  two  efforts  to  become  a  man  of  business 
our  hero  hires  an  overseer  to  undertake  the  entire  inafr 
agement  of  his  property. 

Having  now  nothing  to  do,  and  time  hanging  hastily 
on  his  hands,  Sheppard  Lee  tries  many  experimeou  by 
way  of  killing  the  enemy.  He  turns  sportsman,  but 
has  the  misfortune  to  shoot  his  d^  the  fintday,and 
upon  the  second  his  neighbor's  cow.  He  breeda  bones 
and  runs  theno^  losing  nMre  money  in  a  single  hour  than 
his  ftcher  had  erer  made  in  two  years  together.  At  the 
suggestion  of  his  oveneer  he  tmvels,  snd  is  robbed  oi 
his  baggage  and  money,  by  an  intelligent  gentlenusly 
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persona^  from  Sing-Sing.  He  thinks  of  matrimony, 
aod  is  about  coming  to  a  proposal,  when  his  inamorata, 
taking  offence  at  his  backwardness,  casts  her  eyea  upon 
another  wooer,  who  has  made  her  an  offer,  and  marries 
bim  upon  the  spoC 

Upon  attaining  his  twenty-eighth  year,  Mr.  Lee  dis- 
oovers  his  overseer,  Mr.  ilildn  Jones,  to  be  a  rogue,  and 
himself  to  be  rained.  Prudence,  the  sister,  tells  our  hero 
moreover,  that  he  has  lost  all  the  little  sense  he  ever 
possessed,  while  her  husband  is  so  kind  as  to  inform 
him  that  *'he  is  wrong  in  the  upper  story.*  A  qnarrel 
ensues  and  Mr.  Lee  is  left  to  bear  to  misfortunes  alone. 

In  Chapter  V,  we  have  a  minute  descriptioB  of  the 
state  of  the  writer's  aSkin  at  this  epoch,  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  his  little  property  of  forty  acres  presented  a 
suffieisntly  woe-begone  appearance.  One  friend,  how- 
ever, remains  steadfast,  in  the  person  of  our  heroes  negro 
servant,  Jim  Jumble^an  old  fellow  that  had  been  the 
slave  of  his  father  and  was  left  to  him  in  the  will.  This 
is  a  crabbed,  self*wil!ed  old  rascal,  who  will  have  every 
thing  hit  own  way.  Having  some  scruples  of  conscience 
about  holding  a  slave,  and  thinking  him  of  no  value 
whatever,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
our  hero  decides  upon  setting  him  free.  The  old  fellow, 
however,  bursts  into  a  passion,  swears  he  will  nol  be 
free,  that  Mr.  Lee  is  his  master  and  shall  take  eare  of 
him,  and  that  if  he  dares  to  set  him  free  he  will  have 
the  law  of  him,  **he  will  by  ge-hosh !'» 

At  length,  in  spite  of  even  the  services  of  Jim  Jumble, 
our  hero  is  reduced  to  the  point  of  despair.  His  neces- 
sities have  compelled  him  to  mortgage  the  few  miserable 
acres  left,  and  ruin  stares  him  in  the  face.  He  attempts 
many  ingenious  devices  with  a  view  of  amending  his 
fortune — buys  lottery  tickets  which  prove  all  blanks — 
purchases  slock  in  a  southern  gold  mining  company,  is 
forced  to  sell  out  at  a  bed  season,  and  finds  himself  with 
one-fifth  the  sum  invested — gets  a  new  coat,  and  makes 
a  declaration  to  a  rich  widow  in  the  neighborhood,  who 
makes  him  the  laughing  stock  of  the  country  for  his 
pains — and  finally  turns  politician,  clioosing  the  strong- 
est party,  on  the  principle  that  the  majority  must  al- 
ways be  right.  Attending  a  public  meeting  he  claps 
bis  hands  and  applauds  the  speeches  with  so  much 
spirit,  that  he  is  noticed  by  some  of  the  leaders.  They 
encourage  him  to  take  a  more  prominent  part  in  the 
business  going  on,  and  at  the  next  opportunity  ho  makes 
a  speech.  Being  on  the  hurrah  side  he  receives  great 
applause,  and  indeed  there  is  such  a  shouting  and  clap- 
ping that  he  is  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  his  discourse 
sooner  than  he  had  intended.  He  is  advised  to  set  about 
conTerting  all  in  the  neighborhood  who  are  not  of  the 
right  way  of  thinking,  and  the  post  office  in  the  village 
is  hinted  at  as  his  reward  in  case  the  county  is  gained. 
Mr.  Lee  sets  about  his  task  valiantly,  paying  his  own 
expenses,  and  the  hurrahs  carry  the  day.  His  claim  to 
the  post-officeship  is  universally  admitted,  but,  in  some 
way  or  other,  the  appointment  is  bestowed  upon  one  of 
Che  very  leaders  who  had  been  foremost  in  commending 
the  seal  and  talents  of  our  author,  and  in  assuring  him 
that  theoflke  should  be  his,  Mr.  Lee  is  enraged,  and 
is  upon  the  point  of  going  over  to  the  anti-hurrahs, 
vrhfen  he  is  involved  in  a  very  remarkable  tissue  of 
adYentore.  J  im  Jumble  conceives  that  money  has  been 
buried  by  Captain  Kid,  in  a  certain  ugly  swamp,  ealled 
the  Owl-Roost,  not  many  rods  from  an  old  church. 


The  stories  of  the  negro  aflect  his  master  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  dreams  three  nights  in  succession  of  find* 
ing  a  treasure  at  the  foot  of  a  beech-tree  in  the  swamp. 
He  resolves  to  dig  for  it  in  good  earnest,  choosing  mid- 
night, at  the  full  of  the  moon,  as  the  moment  of  com- 
mencing operations.  On  his  way  to  the  Owl-Roost  at 
the  proper  time,  he  passes  by  the  burial  ground  of  the 
old  church,  and  the  wall  having  fallen  down  across  his 
path,  he  strikes  his  ankle  a^inst  a  fragment — the  pain 
causing  him  to  utter  a  groan.  To  his  amazement  this 
interjection  of  suffering  is  echoed  from  the  grave  yard ; 
a  voice  screaming  out  in  awful  tones,  O  Lord !  O  Lord ! 
and,  casting  his  eyes  around,  our  hem  beholds  three  or 
four  shapes,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  devils  incarnate, 
dancing  about  among  the  tomb-stones.  The  beech- 
tree,  however,  is  finally  reached  in  safety,  and  by  dint 
of  much  labor  a  lar^e  hole  excavated  among  the  roots* 
But  in  his  agitation  of  mind  the  adventurer  plants  aa 
unlucky  blow  of  the  mattock  among  the  toes  of  his  right 
foot,  and  sinking  down  upon  the  grass, "  falls  straight- 
way into  a  trance." 

Upon  recovering  from  this  trance,  Mr.  Lee  finds  hinn 
self  in  a  very  singular  predicament.  He  feels  exceed- 
ingly light  and  buoyant,  with  the  power  of  moving 
without  exertion.  He  sweeps  along  without  putting 
his  feet  to  the  ground,  and  passes  among  shrubs  and 
bushes  without  experiencing  from  them  any  hindrance 
to  his  progress.  In  short,  he  finds  himself  to  be  nothing 
better  than  a  ghost.  His  dead  body  is  lying  quietly 
beside  the  ezcAvaiion  under  the  beech- tree.  Mr.  Lee 
is  entirely  overcome  with  horror  at  his  unfortunate  con- 
dition, and  runs,  or  rather  flies,  instinctively  to  the 
nearest  hut  for  assistance.  But  the  dogs,  at  his  ap- 
proach, run  howling  among  the  bushes,  and  the  only 
answer  he  receives  from  the  terrified  family  is  the  dis- 
charge of  a  blunderbuss  in  his  face.  Returning  in  des- 
pair to  the  beech-tree  and  the  pit,  he  finds  that  his  body 
has  been  taken  away.  Its  disappearance  throws  him 
into  a  phrenzy,  and  he  is  about  to  run  home  and  summon 
old  Jim  Jumble  to  the  rescue,  when  he  hears  a  dog 
yelping  and  whining  in  a  peculiarly  doleful  manner,  at 
some  little  distance  down  in  the  meadow.  Coming  to 
a  place  in  the  edge  of  the  marsh  where  are  some  willow 
trees,  and  an  old  worm  fencei,  he  there  discovers  to  his 
extreme  surprise,  the  body  of  a  certain  well-to-do  pe^ 
sonage.  Squire  Higginson,  He  is  lying  against  the 
fence,  stone  dead,  with  his  head  down,  and  his  heeb 
resting  against  the  rails,  and  looking  as  if,  "while  climb- 
ing, he  had  fallen  down  and  broken  his  neok. 

Our  hero  pities  the  condition  of  Mr.  Higginson^  but 
being  only  a  ghost,  has  no  capacity  to  render  bim  assis- 
tance. In  this  dilemma  he  begins  to  laoralice  upon  the 
condition  of  Mr.  H.  and  of  Jiimself.  The  one  has  no 
body — the  other  no  soul.  "  Why  might  not  I**— says, 
very  reasonably,  the  ghost  of  Mr.  Lee,  "  Why  might 
not  I — that  is  to  say  my  spirit— deprived  by  an  unhappy 
accident  of  its  natural  dwelling — take  possession  of  a 
tenement  which  Uitta  remains  ae  spirit  to  claim,  and 
thus,  um'ting  interests  together,  as  two  feeUe  fiutions 
unite  together  in  the  political  world,  become  a  body 
possessing  life,  strength,  and  usefulness?  Oh,  that  I 
might  be  Squire  Higginson !" 

The  words  are  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth,  before  our 
hero  feels  himself  vanishing,  as  it  were,  into  the  dead 
man's  nostrih^  "into  which  his  spirit  rushes  like  a 
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brecse,**  and  the  next  mocneDt  he  finds  binibelf  John 
Baxitwood  HigginioQ,  Esquire,  lo  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses— kicking  the  fence  to  pieces  in  a  lusty  effort  to 
rise  upon  his  ftet,  and  feeling  ss  if  he  had  j'jst  tumbled 
over  it.  We  mast  here  give  a  couple  of  pages  in  the 
words  of  the  author. 

«*  God  be  thanked,"  I  cried,  dancing  about  as  joyously 
M  the  dog,  **  1  am  now  a  respectable  man  with  my  pock- 
ets full  of  money.  Farewell  then,  you  poor  miscnible 
Sheppard  Lee!  you  raggamuffin!  you  poor  wretched 
ahoie !  you  iuilf-starved  old  sand-field  Jersey  Kill-Deer! 
you  vagabond!  you  beggar!  you  Dicky  Dout!  with 
the  wrong  place  in  your  upper  story  !  you  are  now  a 
centleman  and  a  man  of  substance,  and  a  happy  dog 
into  the  bargain.  Ha!  ha!  ha!"  and  here  i  fell  a 
laughing  out  of  pure  joy  ;  and  giving  my  do^  Ponio  a 
buss,  OS  if  that  were  the  most  natural  act  in  the  world, 
and  a  customary  way  of  showing  my  satisfaction,  1 
began  to  stalk  towarus  my  old  rumed  house,  without 
exactly  knowing  for  what  purpose,  but  havine  some 
vaiCtie  idea  sbnut  me,  Chat  I  would  set  old  Jim  Jumble 
and  his  wife  Dinah  to  shouting  and  dancing ;  an  amuse- 
ment  I  would  willingly  have  seen  the  whole  world  en- 
gaged in  at  that  moment. 

I  had  not  walked  twenty  yards,  before  a  woodcock 
that  was  feeding  on  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  started  up 
from  under  my  nose,  when  clapping  my  gun  to  my 
•houlder,  1  let  fly  at  him,  and  down  he  came. 

"Aha,  Ponto,"  said  I,  **  when  did  I  ever  fail  to  bring 
down  a  woodcock  ?  Bring  it  along,  Ponto,  you  rascal — 
Rum-te,  li,  ti!  rum-le,  ti,  ti !"  and  I  went  on  my  way 
•inging  for  pure  joy,  without  pausing  to  recharge  or  lo 
bag  my  game.  I  reached  my  old  house,  and  began  to 
roar  out,  without  reflecting  that  I  was  now  something 
more  than  Sheppard  Lee,  '*Hillo!  Jim  Jumble,  you  old 
rascal !  get  up  and  let  me  in.*' 

"  What  you  want,  hah  ?**  said  old  Jim,  poking  his 
head  from  the  garret  window  of  the  kitchen,  and  look- 
ing as  sour  as  a  persimmon  before  frost.  *'  Guess  Massa 
Squire  Higginson  drunk, hah 7  What  you  want?  Spo»e 
Pm  gwyin  to  git  up  afo  sunrise  for  notin,  and  for  any 
body  but  my  Massa  Sheppard  7" 

"  Why  you  old  dog,"  said  I,  in  a  passion,  "  I  am  your 
Master  Sheppard  ;  that  i^  your  Master  John  Hazle- 
wood  Higsinson,  Elsquire;  for  as  for  Sheppard  Lee, 
the  Jersey  kill-deer,  Pve  finished  him,  you  rascal ;  you'll 
never  see  him  more.  So  get  down  and  let  me  into  the 
house,  or  1*11 " 

"  You  will  hah  ?»»  said  Jim,  "  you  will  what  T 

"  Pll  shoot  yon,  you  insolent  scoundrel !"  I  exclaimed 
in  a  rage— 4is  if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  for  me  to  be  in  one  ;  and  as  I  spoke  1  raised  my 
piece ;  when  **  bow-wow-wow  !*'  went  my  old  dog  Bull, 
who  had  not  bitten  a  man  for  two  years,  but  who  now 
rushed  from  his  kennel  under  the  poreh,  and  seized  me 
by  the  leg. 

"Get  out  Bull,  you  rmaeal,"  said  I,  but  he  only  bit  the 
harder ;  which  threw  me  into  such  a  fury,  that  I  clapped 
the  muzzle  of  my  g^n  to  his  side,  and  having  one  charge 
remaining,  blew  him  to  pieces. 

''Golla-roatty!**  said  old  Jim,  from  the.  window, 
whence  he  had  surveyed  thecomk»t;  *'golUi-mauy  !— 
■hoot  old  Bull!" 

And  with  that  the  black  Tillain  snatched  up  the  half 
of  a  brick,  which  I  suppose  he  kept  to  daunt  unwelcome 
visiters,  and  taking  aim  at  me,  he  cast  it  so  well  as  to 
bring  it  right  against  my  left  ear,  and  so  tumbled  me  to 
the  ground.  I  would  have  blown  the  rascal's  brains  out, 
in  requital  of  this  assault,  had  there  been  a  chaise  left 
in  my  piece,  or  had  he  given  me  lime  to  reload ;  out  as 
toon  as  ho  had  cast  the  ortck,  he  ran  from  the  window, 
and  then  reappeared,  holding  out  an  old  musket,  that  I 
remembered  he  kept  to  shoot  wild  ducks  and  muskrats 
in  the  neighboring  marsh  with.  Seeing  this  formidable 
wenpon,  and  not  knowing  but  that  the  desperado  wouki 
An  upon  me,  I  was  foroed  to  beat*  retreat,  which  I  did 


in  double  quick  time,  being  soon  joined  by  my  dog 
Ponto,  who  had  fled,  like  a  coward,  at  the  first  bow- 
wow of  the  bull-dog,  and  saluted  in  my  flight  by  the 
amiable  tones  of  Dinah,  who  now  thrust  her  head  from 
the  window,  beeide  Jim's,  and  abused  me  as  long  si  I 
could  hear. 

Our  hero  finds  that  in  assuming  the  body  of  Squire 
Higginson,  he  hM  invested  himself  with  a  iroublcsont 
superfluity  of  fat — that  he  has  moreover  a  touch  of  the 
asthma — together  with  a  whizzingi  humming,  and  spia- 
ning  in  the  head.  One  day,  while  gunning,  these  in- 
firmities prove  more  than  usually  inconvenient,  and  he 
is  upon  the  point  of  retreating  to  the  village  lo  get  his 
dinner,  when  a  crowd  of  men  make  their  appearance, 
and  setting  up  a  great  shout,  begin  to  run  towaids  him 
at  full  speed.  Hearing  them  utter  furious  cries,  and 
[>erceiving  a  muKitude  of  dogs  in  company,  he  is  seized 
with  alarm  and  makes  for  the  woods.  He  is  overtaken 
however,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Sheppard  Lee, 
and  committed  by  Justice  Parkins — a  mass  of  evidence 
appearing  against  him,  among  which  that  of  Jim  Jumble 
is  not  the  least  important,  who  swears  that  the  prisoner 
came  to  his  house,  shot  his  bull-dog,  threatened  lo  blow 
his  brains  out,  and  bragged  that  be  had  "just  finished 
Mr.  Lee." 

In  this  dilemma  our  hero  relates  the  whole  troth  to 
the  prosecuting  attorney,  and  is  considered  a  roadman 
for  his  pains.  The  body  of  Sheppard  Lee,  however, 
not  appearing,  the  prisoner  is  set  at  liberty,  and  lakei 
his  way  to  Philadelphia  in  the  charge  of  some  new 
friends  appertaining  to  him  as  John  Hazlewood  Hig- 
ginson, Esquire.  He  finds  himself  a  rich  brewer,  liviog 
in  Chestnut  Street,  and  the  possessor  of  lands,  houses, 
stocks,  and  Schuylkill  coal-mines  in^abundance.  Be  ii 
troubled  nevertheless  with  inveterate  gout,  and  s  shrew 
of  a  wife,  and  upon  the  whole  be  regreu  his  former 
existence  as  plain  Sheppard  Lee.  Just  opposite  oar 
brewer's  residence  ia  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Periwinkle 
Smith,  an  aristocrat,  wealthy  or  supposed  to  be  so,  al- 
though some  rumors  are  abroad  touching  mortgsgea 
He  has  an  only  daughter,  and  among  her  frequent  vist- 
tors  is  one  Isaac  Dulmer  Dawkins,  Esq.,  a  young  dandy 
of  the  first  water,  tall,  slim,  whiskered,  muslarbed,.of 
pure  blood,  and  living  on  his  wits.  This  personage  if 
often  noted  by  our  hero,  upon  his  passage  to  and  from 
the  house  of  Mr.  Smith.  Suddenly  his  visiu  are  di» 
continued — a  circumstance  which  the  brewer  has  sooa 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  to  his  saiisfaciioa.  Going 
to  the  Schuylkill  for  the  purpoee  of  drowning  himself 
and  thus  putting  an  end  at  once  to  the  gout  and  the 
assiduities  of  Mrs.  Higginson,  our  hero  is  surprised  st 
finding  himself  anticipated  in  his  design  by  I.  Dulmer 
Dawkins,  Esq.  who  leaps  into  the  river  at  the  very  spot 
selected  for  his  own  suicide.  In  hia  exertions  to  get 
Mr.  D.  out,  he  is  seized  wjth  apoplexy— reviving  par- 
tially from  which,  h«  discovers  a  crowd  attemptiog  to 
resuscitate  the  dandy. 

•*  I  could  maintain,"  ssqra  our  hero,  **  my  eqesnimity 
no  lor)ger.  In  the  bitterness  of  my  heart  I  nutieiva, 
almost  aloud,  and  as  sincerely  aa  1  ever  muttered  snjr 
thing  in  my  life,  '  I  would  I  were  Uiis  addle-pate  Daw- 
kins, were  it  only  U>  be  lying  as  much  like  a  drowned 
rat  as  he  !*  1  had  not  welt  grumbled  the  last  word,  before 
a  sudden  fire  flashed  before  my  eyes, « loud  ooiss  liks 
the  roar  of  Mling  waier  paaBed  thnmgh  my  beadf  >Bd  I 

loet  all  aeneation  and  oonaeiooaiMni** 
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As  I   Dulmer  Dawkins,  our  friend  finds  himself 
beset  by  the  duns,  whom  be  habitually  puts  off  by 
siggestions  respecting  a  rich  uncle,  of  whose  very  ex- 
islenee  he  is  sadly  in  doubt.    Having  ceased  to  pay 
attention  to  Miss  Smith,  upon  hearing  the  rumors  about 
the  mortgages,  it  appears  that  he  was  jilted  in  turn  by 
a  Miss  Betty  Somebody,  and  thus  threw  himself  into 
the  river  in  despair.    His  adventures  are  now  various 
and  spirited,  but  his  creditors  grow  importunate,  and 
vow  they  will  be  put  off  no  longer  with  the  old  story  of 
the  rich  uncle,  when  an  uncle,  and  a  rich  one,  actually 
appears  upon  the  tapis.    He  is  an  old  vulgar  fool,  and 
I  Oulmer  Dawkins,  Esquire,  is  in  some  doubts  about 
the  propriety  of  allowing  his  claim  to  relationship,  but 
finally  consents  to  introduce  the  old  quiz,  son  and 
daughter,  into  fashionable  society,  upon  considering  the 
peeoniary  advantages  to  himself.    With  this  end  lie 
looks  about  for  a  house,  and  learns  that  the  residence 
of  Periwinkle  Smith  is  for  sale.    Upon  calling  upon  that 
gentleman  however^  he  is  treated  very  civilly  indeed, 
being  shown  the  door,  after  having  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained that  the  rumors  about  the  mortgages  should  have 
been  construed  tn/ovor  of  Mr.  Smith — that  he  is  a  richer 
man  than  ever,  and  that  his  fair  heiress  is  upon  the 
point  of  marriage  with  a  millionaire  from  Boston.    He 
now  turns  his  attention  to  his  country  cousin,  Miss 
Patty  Wiikins,  upon  finding  that  the  uncle  is  to  give 
her  forty  thousand  dollars.    At  the  same  time,  lest  his 
designs  in  this  quarter  should  fail,  he  makes  an  Appoint- 
ment to  run  off  with  the  only  daughter  of  a  rich  shaver, 
one  Skinner.    The  uncle  Wiikins  has  but  little  opinion 
of  I  Dulmer  Dawkins,  and  will  not  barken  to  his  suit 
at  all.    In  this  dilemma  our  hero  resorts  to  a  trick.  He 
represents  his  bosom  friend  and  ally,  Mr.  Tickle,  as  a 
man  of  fashion  «md  property,  and  sets  him  to  making 
love  to  Miss  Patty,  in  the  name  of  himself,  I  Dulmer. 
The  uncle  snaps  at  the  bait,  but  the  ally  is  instructed 
to  proceed  no  farther  without  a  definite  settlement  upon 
BAtss  Patty  of  the  forty  thousand  dollars.    The  uncle 
makes  the  settlement  and  matters  proceed  to  a  crisis — 
Mr.  Tickle  pleasing  himself  with  the  idea  of  cheating 
his  bosom  friend  I  Dulmer,  and  marrying  the  hidy  him> 
self.    A  farce  of  very  pretty  finesse  now  ensues,  which 
terminates  in   Miss  Patty's  giving  the  slip  to  both 
lovers,  bestowing  her  forty  thousand  dollars  upon  an  old 
eountry  sweetheart,  Danny  Baker,  and  in  I  Dulmer's 
finding,  upon  flying,  as  a  dernier  resort,  to  the  broker's 
daughter,  that  she  has  already  run  away  with  Sammy, 
Miss  Patty  Wiikins*  clodhopper  brother. 

Driven  to  desperation  by  his  duns,  our  hero  escapes 
from  them  by  dint  of  hard  running  and  takes  refuge, 
"without  asking  permission,  in  the  sick  chamber  of  old 
Skinner,  the  shaver.  Finding  the  old  gentleman  dead, 
be  takes  possession  of  his  body  forthwith,  leaving  his 
own  carcase  on  the  floor.    * 

The  adventures  in  the  person  of  Abram  Skinner  are 
full  of  interest.  We  have  many  racy  details  of  stock- 
jobbing and  usury.  Some  passages,  of  a  different 
nature  are  well  written.  The  miser  has  two  sons, 
and  his  parsimony  reduces  them  to  fearful  extremity. 
The  one  involves  him  deeply  by  forgery ;  and  the  other 
first  robe  hie  strong  box,  and  afterwards  endeavors  to 
BBnrder  htoL 

It  may  be  auppoeed  that  the  miserr  novr  weighing 
me  to  m  earth  wsbm  much  •■  coM  oe  impoied  upon 


me ;  but  I  was  destined  to  find  before  the  night  was 
over  that  misery  is  only  comparative,  and  that  there  is 
no  affliction  so  positively  great,  that  greater  may  not 
be  experienced.  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  my 
woes  had  at  last  been  drowned  in  slumber,  I  was  aroused 
by  feeling  a  hand  pressing  upon  my  bosom  ;  and  start- 
ing up  I  saw,  for  there  was  a  taper  burning  upon  a  ta- 
ble hard  by,  a  man  standing  over  me,  holding  a  pillow 
in  his  hand,  which,  the  moment  I  caught  sight  of  him,  he 
thrust  into  my  face,  and  there  endeavored  to  hold  it,  as 
if  to  suflbcate  me. 

The  horror  of  death  endowed  me  with  a  strength  not 
my  own,  and  the  ruffian  held  the  pillow  with  a  feeble 
and  trembling  arm.  I  dashed  it  aside,  leaped  up  in  the 
bed,  and  beheld  in  the  countenance  of  ibc  murderer  the 
features  of  the  long  missing  and  abandoned  son,  Abbot 
Skinner. 

His  face  was  white  and  chalky,  with  livid  stains 
around  the  eyes  and  mouth,  the  former  of  which  wera 
starting  out  of  their  orbits  in  a  manner  ghastly  to  behold, 
while  his  lips  were  drawn  asunder  and  away  from  his 
teeth,  as  in  the  face  of  a  mummy.  He  looked  as  if  hor- 
ror-struck at  the  act  he  was  attempting ;  and  yet  there 
was  something  devilish  and  determined  in  his  air  that 
increased  my  terror  to  ecstary.  I  sprang  from  the  bed, 
threw  myself  on  the  fl(X)r,  and,  grasping  his  knees,  be- 
sought him  to  spare  my  life.  There  seemed  indeed  oc- 
casion for  all  my  supplications.  His  bloated  and  al- 
tered visage,  the  neglected  appearance  of  his  garments 
and  person,  and  a  thousand  other  signs,  showed  that  the 
whole  period  of  his  absence  had  been  passed  in  exces- 
sive toping,  and  the  murderous  and  unnatural  act  which 
he  meditated,  manifested  to  what  a  pitch  of  phrenzy  he 
had  arrived  by  the  indulgence. 

As  I  grasped  his  knees,  he  put  his  hand  into  his  bo* 
som,  and  drew  out  a  poni^ird,  a  weapon  1  had  never  be- 
fore known  him  to  carry;  at  the  sight  of  which  I  consi* 
dered  myself  a  dead  man.  But  the  love  of  life  still  pre- 
vailing, I  leaped  up,  and  ran  to  a  corner  of  the  room, 
where  I  mingled  adjurations  and  entreaties  with  loud 
screams  for  assistance.  He  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the 
spot  for  a  moment ;  then  dropping  his  horrid  weapon, 
he  advanced  a  few  paces,  clasped  his  hands  together, 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  burst  into  tears,  and  ail  the 
while  without  having  uttered  a  single  word.  But  now, 
my  cries  still  continuing,  be  exclaimed,  but  with  a  most 
wild  and  disturbed  loog — "Father  1  won't  hurt  you, 
and  pray  dont  hurt  me/" 

Horrors  such  as  these  induce  our  hero  to  seek  a  new 
existence.  Filling  his  pockets  with  money,  he  sets  off 
in  search  of  a  corpse  of  which  to  take  possession.  At 
length,  when  nearly  exhausted,  a  drunken  fellow,  appa^ 
rently  dead,  is  found  lying  under  a  shed.  Transferring 
the  money  from  his  own  person  to  that  of  the  mendicant, 
he  utters  the  usual  wish,  once,  twice,  thrice — and  in 
vain.  Horribly  disconcerted,  and  dreading  lest  hi* 
charm  should  have  actually  deserted  him,  he  begina  to 
kick  the  dead  man  with  all  the  energy  he  has  lei\.  At 
this  treatment  the  corpse  suddenly  becooies  animated, 
knocks  our  hero  down  with  a  whiskey  jug,  and  makes 
off  with  the  contents  of  his  pockets,  being  a  dozen  silver 
spoons,  and  four  hundred  dollars  in  money.  This  ac- 
cident introduces  us  to  the  acquaintance  of  a  genuine 
philanthropist,  Mr.  Zachariab  Longstraw,  and  this  gen- 
tleman being  at  length  murdered  by  a  worthy  ex-occu- 
pant of  Sing-Sing,  to  whom  he  had  been  especially  ci- 
vil, our  hero  reanimates  bis  body  with  excessive  plea- 
sure at  his  good  fortune.  The  result  is  that  he  finds 
himself  cheated  on  all^ides,  is  arrested  for  debt,  and  is  en- 
trapped by  a  Yankee  pedlar  and  carried  off  to  the  South 
as  a  tit-bit  for  the  anti-abolitionists.  On  the  route  be 
aeeertains  (by  accidently  overhearing  a  conversation) 
that  the  misemg  body  of  Sheppard  Lee,  which  diaap. 
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pear«d  in  so  mysterious  a  manner  from  the  side  of  the 
pit  at  the  Owl-Roost,  was  carried  off  by  one  Dr.  Feuer- 
teufel,  a  German,  who  happened  to  be  in  search  of  sub- 
jecu  for  dissection,  and  whose  assistants  were  the  danc- 
ing spectres  in  the  church  yard,  which  so  terriWy  dis- 
concerted  our  hero  when  on  his  way  to  the  beech- tree. 
He  is  finally  about  te  be  hung,  when  a  negro  who  was 
busied  in  preparing  the  gallpws,  fortunately  breaks  his 
neck  in  a  fall,  and  our  adventurer  takes  possession  of 
bis  body  forthwith. 

In  his  character  of  Nigger  Tom,  Mr.  Lee  gives  us 
some  very  excellnnt  chapters  upon  abolition  and  the 
exciting  effects  of  incendiary  pamphlets  and  pictures, 
among  our  slaves  in  the  South.  This  part  of  the  nar- 
rative closes  with  a  spirited  picture  of  a  negro  insurrec- 
tion, and  with  the  hanging  of  Nigger  Tom. 

Our  hero  is  revived,  after  execution,  by  the  galvanic 
battery  of  some  medical  students,  and  having,  by  his 
sudden  display  of  life,  frightened  one  of  them  to  death, 
he  iromedifttely  possesses  himself  of  his  person.  As 
Mr.  Arthur  Megrim,  he  passes  through  a  variety  of  nd- 
Tcotures,  and  fancies  himself  a  coffee-pot,  a  puppy,  a 
chicks,  a  loaded  cannon,  a  clock,  a  hamper  of  crockery 
ware,  a  joint  stock,  a  Greek  Demi-God  and  the  Empe- 
ror of  Prance.  Dr.  Fcurteufel  now  arrives  in  the  vil- 
lage with  a  cargo  of  curiosities  for  exhibition— among 
which  are  some  mummies.  In  one  of  them  our  hero  re- 
cognizes the  identical  long  missed  body  of  Sheppard 
Lee. 

The  sight  of  my  body  thus  restored  to  me,  and  in  the 
midsi  of  my  sorrow  and  affliction,  inviting  me  back,  as 
It  were,  to  my  proper  home,  threw  me  into  an  indescri- 
bable ferment.  I  stretched  out  my  arms,  1  uttered  a 
cry,  and  then  rushing  forward,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
present,  I  struck  my  foot  against  the  glass  case  with  a 
fury  that  shivered  it  lo  atoms — or  at  least  the  portion 
of  it  serving  as  n  door,  which,  being  dislodged  by  the 
Tiolence  of  the  blow,  fell  upon  the  floor  and  was  dashed 
to  pieces.  The  next  instant,  disregarding  the  cries  of 
surprise  and  fear  which  the  act  occasioned,  I  seized  upon 
the  cold  and  rigid  band  of  the  mummy,  murmuring 
**Let  me  live  again  in  my  own  body,  and  never— no ! 
never  more  in  another's!'*  Happiness  of  happiness! 
although,  while  I  uttered  the  word,  a  boding  fear  was 
on  my  mind,  lest  the  long  period  the  body  had  remained 
Inanimate,  and  more  especially  the  mummifying  pro- 
cess to  which  it  had  been  subjected,  might  have  render- 
ed it  unfit  for  further  habitation,  I  had  scarcely  breathed 
the  wish  before  I  found  myself  in  that  very  body,  de- 
scending *from  the  box  which  had  so  long  been  its  pri- 
son, and  stepping  over  the  mortal  frame  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Megrim,  now  lying  dead  on  the  floor. 

Indescnbabie  was  the  terror  produced  amons  the  spec- 
tators by  this  double  catastrophe — the  death  of  their 
townsman,  and  the  revival  of  the  mummy.  The  wo- 
men fell  down  in  fits,  and  the  men  took  to  their  heels ; 
and  a  little  boy  who  was  frightened  into  a  paroxysm  of 
devotion,  dropped  on  his  knees,  and  began  fervently  to 
exclaim 

ITow  I  Isy  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  tna  Lord  my  1001 10  keep. 

Ta  short,  the  agitation  was  truly  inexpressible,  and 
fear  distracted  all.  But  on  no  countenance  was  this 
passion  (mingled  with  a  degree  of  amazement)  more 
strikingly  depicted  ^an  on  th&t  of  the  German  Doctor, 
who,  thus  aompelled  to  witness  the  object  of  a  thousand 
cares,  the  greatest  and  most  perfect  result  of  his  won- 
derful discovery,  slipping  off  its  pedestal  and  out  of  his 
hands,  as  by  a  stroke  or  enchantment,  stared  upon  me 
with  eyei,  nose  and  mouth,  speechless,  rooted  to  the 
floor,  and  apparently  converted  into  a  mommy  himself. 


As  I  stepped  past  him,  however,  hurrying  to  the  door, 
with  a  vague  idea  that  the  sooner  I  reached  it  the  better, 
his  lips  were  unlocked,  and  his  feelings  fomid  vent  iaa 
horrible  exclamation — "Der  tyfel !"  which  1  believe 
means  the  devil— '*  Der  tyfel !  I  have  empalm  him  too 
well  !•» 

Sheppard  Lee  now  makes  his  way  home  into  New 
Jersey  (pursued  however  the  whole  way  by  the  Ger- 
man Doctor,  crying  "  Main  Oott !  Ter  Tyfd !  and  stop 
mine  mummy!")  and  is  put  to  bed  and  kindly  nmsed 
after  his  disaster  by  his  sister  Prudence  and  her  hus- 
band. It  now  appears  (very  ingeniously  indeed)  that, 
harassed  by  his  pecuniary  distress,  our  hero  fell  into  a 
melancholy  derangement,  and  upon  cutting  his  foot  with 
the  mattock,  as  related,  was  confined  to  bed,  where  his 
wonderful  transmigrations  were  merely  the  result  of  de- 
lirium. At  least  this  is  the  turn  given  to  the  whole  story 
by  Prudence.  Mr.  Lee,  however,  although  he  partisDy 
believes  her  in  the  right,  has  still  a  shadow  of  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  and  has  thought  it  better  to  make  pub- 
lic his  own  version  of  the  nuitter,  with  a  Txew  of  letting 
every  body  decide  for  himselC 

We  must  regard  *'  Sheppard  Lee,**  upon  the  whole, 
as  a  very  clever,  and  not  altogether  unoriginal,  jfu 
tPeaprit,  Its  incidents  are  well  coneeived,  and  related 
with  force,  brevity,  and  a  species  of  dtreUnea  which 
is  invaluable  in  certain  cases  of  narration — while  io 
others  it  should  be  avoided.  The  language  is  exceed- 
ingly unafiected  and  (what  we  regard  as  high  praise) 
exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  varying  subjects. 
Some  fault  may  be  found  with  the  concepttoa  of 
the  metempsychosis  which  is  the  basis  of  the  nana- 
tive.  There  are  two  general  methods  of  telling  stories 
such  as  this.  One  of  these  methods  is  that  adopted  by 
the  author  of  Sheppard  Lee.  He  conceives  his  hero 
endowed  with  some  idiosyncracy  beyond  the  com- 
mon lot  of  human  nature,  and  thus  introduces  him 
to  a  series  of  adventure  which,  under  ordinary  dr" 
cumstances,  could  occur  only  to  a  plurality  of  per- 
sons. The  chief  source  of  interest  in  such  narrative  is, 
or  should  be,  the  contrasting  of  these  varied  events, 
in  their  influence  upon  a  character  unekangmg—ex- 
cept  as  changed  by  the  events  themselves.  This 
fruitful  field  of  interest,  however,  is  neglected  in  the 
novel  before  us,  where  the  hero,  very  awkwardly, 
partially  loses,  and  partially  does  not  lose,  his  identity, 
at  each  transmigration.  The  sole  object  here  in  the  va- 
rious metempsycheees  seem  to  be,  merely  the  depict- 
ing of  seven  different  conditions  of  ^cistence,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  very  doubtful  moral  that  every  per- 
son should  remain  contented  with  his  own.  But  it  if 
clear  that  both  these  points  could  have  been  more  forci- 
bly shown,  witliout  any  reference  lo  a  confused  and 
jarring  system  of  transmigration,  by  the  mere  narratioos 
of  seven  different  individuals.  All  deviations,  especiallj 
wide  ones,  from  nature,  should  be  justified  to  the  au- 
thor by  tome  specific  object — ^the  object,  in  the  present 
case,  -might  have  been  found,  as  above-mentioned,  in 
the  opportunity  afforded  of  depicting  widely-diflereot 
conditions  of  exigence  actuating  eae  indivkSoaL 

A  second  peculiarity  of  the  species  of  novel  to 
which  Sheppard  Lee  belongs,  and  a  peculiarity  which 
is  not  rejected  by  the  author,  is  the  treatmg  the 
whole  narrative  in  a  jtealar  manner  throughout  (raas- 
much  as  to  say  '*  I  know  I  am  writing  nonsense,  hot 
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then  you  most  excuse  me  for  the  very  reason  that  I 
know  it")  or  the  solution  of  the  various  absurdities  by 
means  of  a  dream,  or  something  similar.  The  latter 
method  is  adopted  in  the  present  instance — and  the  idea 
is  managed  with  unusual  ingenuity.  Still — having  read 
through  the  whole  book,  and  having  been  worried  to 
death  with  incongruities  (allowing  such  to  exist)  until 
the  concluding  page,  it  is  certainly  little  indemnification 
for  our  sufferings  to  learn  that,  in  truth,  the  whole  mat- 
ter was  a  dream,  and  that  we  were  very  wrong  in  being 
worried  about  it  at  all.  The  damage  is  done,  and  the 
apology  does  not  remedy  the  grievance.  For  this  and 
other  reasons,  we  are  led  to  prefer,  in  this  kind  of  wri- 
ting, the  Mteond  general  method  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded. It  consists  in  a  variety  of  points — principally  in 
avoiding,  as  may  easily  be  done,  that  directness  of  ex- 
pression which  we  have  noticed  in  Sheppard  Lee,  and 
thus  leaving  much  to  the  imagination — in  writing  as  if 
the  author  were  firmly  impressed  with  the  truth,  yet  as- 
Umished  at  the  immensity,  of  the  wonders  he  relates,  and 
for  which^  professedly,  he  neither  claims  nor  anticipates 
eredenee — in  minuteness  of  detail,  especially  upon  points 
which  have  no  immediate  bearing  upon  the  general 
story— this  minutaaess  not  being  at  variance  with  indi- 
rectness of  expression — in  short,  by  making  use  of  the 
infinity  of  arts  which  give  verisimilitude  to  a  narration — 
and  by  leaving  the  result  as  a  wonder  not  to  be  accounted 
for.  It  will  be  found  that  hizzarreriet  thus  conducted, 
are  usually  far  more  effective  than  those  otherwise  man- 
aged. The  attention  of  the  author,  who  does  not  depend 
upon  explaining  away  his  incredibilities,  is  directed  to 
giving  them  the  character  and  the  luminouaness  of 
truth,  and  thus  are  brought  about,  unwittingly,  some  of 
the  most  vivid  creations  of  human  intellect  The  rea- 
der, too,  readily  perceives  and  falls  in  with  the  writer^s 
humor,  and  suffers  himself  to  be  borne  on  thereby.  On 
the  other  hand  what  difficulty,  or  inconvenience,  or  dan* 
ger  can  there  be  in  leaving  us  uninformed  of  the  im- 
portant facts  that  a  certain  haio  did  nof  actually  dis- 
cover the  elixir  YiimfetnUdnol  really  make  himself  in- 
visible, wnd  w«u  not  either  a  ghost  in  good  earnest,  or  a 
hoEik  fide  Wandering  Jew  7 


HAZLITT'S  REMAINS. 

LUnmry  Remains  of  the  Late  WiUiam  HatUit,  wiih  a 
JAdiee  <if  his  Lift  hy  his  Son,  snd  Thoughts  on  his  Genius 
mnd  WritingSf  by  E.  L*  BututeTf  Jtf»  P.  and  Mr,  Sergeant 
Talfourd,  M.  P.    J^'ew  York :  Saunders  and  Otley. 

There  is  a  piquancy  in  the  personal  character  and 
literary  reputation  of  Hazlitt,  which  will  cause  this 
book  to  be  sought  with  avidity  by  all  who  read.  And 
the  volume  will  fally  repay  a  perusal.  It  embraces  a 
Biographical  Sketch  of  Mr.  H.  by  his  son;  '*8ome 
Thoughts  on  his  Genius"  by  Bulwer ;  '*  Thoughts  on 
his  Intellectual  Character,^'  by  Sergeant  Talfourd;  a 
few  words  of  high  compliment  contained  in  a  Letter  to 
Soothey  from  Charles  Lamb ;  a  Sonnet,  by  Sheridan 
Knowles,  on  Bewick'9  portrait  of  the  deceased ;  six 
other  sonnets  to  his  memory,  by  *'  a  Lady ;"  and  twen- 
ty-two £ss&y8  by  Hazlitt  himself,  and  constituting  his 
'*  Literary  Remains."  The  volume  is  embellished  with 
a  fine  head  of  the  Essayist,  engraved  by  Marr^  from  a 
drawing  by  Bewick. 


William  Hazlitt,  upon  his  decease  in  1830,  was  5S 
years  old.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Reverend 
WilKam  Hazlitt,  a  dissenting  Minister  of  the  Unitarian 
persuasion.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  sent  to  a  day- 
school  in  Wern,  and  some  of  his  letters  soon  after 
this  period  evince  a  singular  thirst  for  knowledge 
in  one  so  young.  At  thirteen,  his  first  literary  effort 
was  meuie,  in  the  shape  of  an  epistle  to  the  "  Shrews- 
bury Chronicle.'*  This  epistle  is  signed  in  Greek  capi- 
tals EHason,  and  is  a  decently  written  defence  of  Priest- 
ley, or  rather  an  expression  of  indignation  at  some  out- 
rages offered  to  the  Doctor  at  Birmingham.  It  speaks 
of  little,  however,  but  the  school-boy.  At  fifteen,  he 
was  entered  as  a  student  at  the  Unitarian  College, 
Hackney,  with  a  view  to  his  education  as  a  dissenting 
minister,  and  here  his  mind  first  received  a  bias  towards 
philosophical  speculation.  Several  short  essays  were 
written  at  this  time — but  are  lost.  Some  letters  to  his 
father,  however,  which  are  printed  in  the  present  vo- 
lume, give  no  evidence  of  more  than  a  very  ordinary 
ability.  At  seventeen,  he  left  College  (having  aban- 
doned all  idea  of  the  Ministry)  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  painting  as  a  profession — ^prosecuting  his 
metaphysical  reading  at  spare  moments.  At  eighteen, 
he  commenced  the  first  rough  sketch  of  a  treatise  "  On 
the  Principles  of  Human  Action."  At  twenty,  accident 
brought  him  acquainted  with  Coleridge,  whose  writings 
and  conversation  had,  as  might  be  expected,  great  in- 
fluence upon  his  subsequent  modes  of  thought.  At 
twenty-four,  during  the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  he  visited 
Paris  with  a  view  of  studying  the  works  of  art  in  the 
Louvre.  Some  letters  to  his  father  written  at  this  pe- 
riod, are  given  in  the  volume  before  us.  They  relate 
principally  to  the  progress  of  his  own  studies  in  art, 
and  are  not  in  any  manner  remarkable.  A fter  spending 
a  year  in  Paris  he  returned  to  London,  abandoned,  in 
despair,  the  pencil  for  the  pen,  and  took  up  his  abode 
temporarily,  with  his  brother  John,  in  Great  Russell 
Street,  Bioomsbury.  His  treatise  "  Oo  the  Principles 
of  Human  Action,"  a  work  upon  which  he  seems  to 
have  greatly  prided  himself,  (perhaps  from  early  asso- 
ciations) was  now  completed,  after  eight  years  of  ex- 
cessive labor.  He  was  not,  however,  successful  in 
finding  a  publisher  until  a  year  afte^ards — he  being 
then  twenty-eight.  This  was  in  1605.  In  1306,  he 
published  a  pamphlet  with  the  title  of  *' Free  Thoughts 
on  Public  Affairs."  In  1807,  he  abridged  to  oi\e  volume 
Tucker's  large  work  in  seven — the  "  Light  of  Nature," 
and  wrote  for  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  a  '*  Reply  to 
M alth us*s  Works  on  Pbpida lion."  In  1 808,  he  married 
Miss  Stoddart,  sister  of  the  present  Chief  Justice  of 
MaKa.  By  this  lady,  who  still  lives,  he  had  several 
chiMren,  all  of  whom  died  in  early  childhood,  except 
the  Editor  of  these  **  Remains."  Shortly  after  his  mar- 
riage, he  went  lo  live  at  Winterslow,  in  Wiltshire. 
An  English  Grammar,  written  about  this  period,  was 
published  some  years  afterwards.  In  1808,  he  also 
published  a  compilation,  entitled  ''The  Eloquenee  of 
the  British  Senate,  being  a  selaetion  of  the  best  Speeches 
of  the  most  distinguished  Parliamentary  Speakers,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I  to  the  present 
time."  We  are  told  also,  that  in  the  Auttiouf  of  this 
-same  year  he  was  "  engaged  in  preparing  for  publica- 
tion his  '  Memoirs  of  Holcrofi'  ** — the  first  seventeen 
chapters  of  this  work  were  written  by  Hoicroft  himself. 
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In  181 1 ,  Mr.  Haziitt  removed  to  London  and  **  tenanted 
a  house  once  honored  in  the  occupation  of  Milton."  In 
1813,  he  delivered  at  the  Russell  Institution,  a  aeries  of 
**  Lectures  upon  the  History  and  Progress  of  English 
Philosophy,"  Shortly  after  tliia  he  became  connected 
with  the  puhM«  press.  For  a  short  time  he  wm  engaged 
with  the  "  Morning  Chronicle"  a#^  Parliamenury  Re- 
pcM-ter — favt'  relinquished  the  occupation  on  account  of 
ill  health.  He  afterwaixfs  trrote  poliiical  and  theatrical 
criticisms  fur  the  **  Champion,"  the  "  Morning  Chroni- 
cle," the  "  Examiner,"  and  the  '"Times."  It  was  about 
this  period,  if  wc  understand  his  biographer,  that  the 
collection  of  Essays  appeared  called  "  The  Round  Ta- 
ble.** Of  these,  forty  were  written  by  Mr.  Haziitt,  and 
twelve  by  Leigh  UunU  In  1818,  his  Theatrical  Criti- 
cisms were  collected  and  published  under  the  title  of 
*^  A  view  of  the  English  Stage."  In  this  year  also,  he 
delivered  at  the  Surrey  Institution  a  series  of  Lectures 
on  the.  **  Comic  Writers,  and  the  Poets  of  England," 
and  on  the  *^Dran)atic  Literature  of  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth." These  were  stibsequently  published  in  single 
volumee  under  their  respec^ve  titles.  In  1819,  the 
whole  of  his  Political  Essays  appeared  in  one  volume. 
His  next  published  work  was  the  "Characters  of 
6ha1cspeare*s  Plays.**  In  1823,  Mr.  Haziitt  was  di- 
vorced from  his  wife  und<pr  the  law  of  Scotland— shortly 
before  this  epoch  having  gtveo  to  the  world  *'  Liber 
Amoris,**  a  publication  for  many  reasons  to  be  regretted. 
la  this  same  year  appeared  a  "Critical  Account  of  the 
Principal  Picture  Galleries  of  England" — also  the  first 
eerier  of  "  Table-Talk,"  in  two  volumes,  consisting  of 
Essays  on  various  subjects,  a  few  of  which  had  pfevi- 
•asfy  appeared  in  the  "  London  Magazine.**  In  1834, 
Mr.  El.  married  Isabella,  widow  of  LieuL  Col.  Bridge- 
water,  a  lady  of  some  property;  proceeding,  after  the 
wedd  ing,  on  a  tour  through  France  and  I  i^fy.  **  Notes" 
of  this  journey  appeared  in  the  "Morning  ChroiMcle," 
and  were  afterwards  collected  in  a  volume.  In  1825, 
appeared  the  second  series  of  '*  Table-Talk,"  and  the 
''Spirit  of  the  Age,"  a  series  of  criticisms  on  the  more 
prominent  literary  men  then  living.  Iri  1826,  the 
"Plain  Speaker"  was  published,  and  smother  edition  of 
the  "Table-Talk."  At  this  period,  and  for  some  years 
]K^vious,  Mr.  Haziitt  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
"Edinburgh  Review,"  the  "New  Monthly,"  " Month- 
ly,** anci  '*  London"  Magazines,  and  otH\Br  periodiciris. 
In  1829,  he  published  "Selections  from  the  British 
Poets,"  and  in  1830,  "Northcote*s  Conversations,"  the 
•*  Life  of  Titian,**  (in  which  Mr.  Northcote  had  a  large 
share,  and  whose  name,  indeed,  a))peared  as  author  on 
the  title- pnge)  and  his  chief  Work,  "  The  Life  of  Napo- 
leon," in  four  volumes.  In  August  of  this  year  he  was 
attacked  by  a  species  of  cholera,  and  on  the  18ih  of 
September  he  died.  We  are  indebted  for  the  facts  tn 
this  naked  outline  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's  lifts  principally  to 
the  memoir  by  his  son  in  the  volume  befomeiis.  The 
Memoir  itself  bears  upon  its  face  soobviousand  indeed 
80  very  natural  an  air  of  the  most  enthusiastic  fiKal 
affection  and  adiAiration,  that  we  are  forced  to  place  but 
little  reliance  upon  the  critical  opinion*  i|  advances. 

The  "Thpughts  on  the  Genius  of  William  Haziitt," 
hy  Mr.  Bttlwer.  differ  in  ntany  strikif%  points  from  the 
*<ThoiigbU"  foy  fiHnrgeaitt.^alfourd,on  his  "Intellectual 
Cbaraoter.^  We  give  the  preference  unhesitatingly  to 
llic  aoblc  paper  Qf  Tfilfourd-HBi  brilliant  spedmep  of 


accurate  thinking  and  fine  irriting.  The  artirie  of 
Bulwer,  indeed,  seems  to  be  a  compulsory  thing^-an 
effort  probably  iaduced  by  earnest  BoUcital'on — and  no 
labor  of  loveu  Hazlittt  moreover,  was  pertooaliy  un- 
known to  him.  Sergeant  Talfourd,  on  the  coninry, 
appears  to  write  with  a  vivid  interest  an  the  man,  and 
a  thorough  knovrfed^  of  his  books.  Nothing  more 
fully  than  is  here  said».  need  beaaid,on  the  character,  oa 
the  cnpacitiesf  OS  on  the  woilrs  of  Haziitt,  and  nothti^ 
possibly  eon  be  sftid  more  happily  or  more  wisely. 

Of  the  Elssays  whi^b  ^Snnstiiute  the  body  of  the  book 
befbre  us,  aU  have  a  relative^— most  of  them*  very  high 
positive  value.  To  American  readers  Haziitt  is  prio- 
cipiiliy  known,  we  believe,  as  the  Drannatic  Critic,  and 
the  Lecturer  on  the  Elder  Poetry  of  England.  Sooe 
of  the  papers  in  the  present  volume  will  prove  the  great 
extent  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  genius;.  One  oa 
the  "Fine  Arta'*  especially,  cannot  fail  of  seizing  public 
attention.  Mr.  Haziitt  discourses  of  Painting,  as  Chor- 
ley  of  Muaic  Neither  have  been  equalled  in  tbeir  way. 
A  fine  passage  of  Hazlitt's  on  the  ideal  commences  tbos— 

The  ideal  is  not  a  negative,  but  a  positive  thing.  The 
leaving  out  the  details  or  peculiariiiesof  an  individaalface 
does  not  make  it  one  jot  more  ideal.  To  paint  history 
is  to  paint  nature  as  answering  to  a  general,  predomi- 
nant, or  preconceived  idea  in  ilie  mind,  of  strength, 
beauty,  action,  passion,  thought,  &c. ;  but  the  wat  to 
do  this  is  not  to  leave  out  the  details,  but  to  incorporals 
the  general  idea  with  the  details ;  that  is,  to  show  the 
same  expression  actuating  and  modifying  every  mov^ 
ment  of  the  muscles,  and  the  same  character  preserved 
consistently  through  every  part  of  the  body.  Grandear 
does  not  consist  in  omitting  the  parts,  but  in  connecting 
all  the  parts  into  a  whole,  and  in  giving  their  combined 
and  varied  action;  abstract  truth  or  ideal  perfectioa 
does  not  consist  in  rejecting  the  peculiarities  of  fbmi, 
but  in  rejecting  all  those  which  are  not  consistent  with 
the  character  intended  to  be  given,  and  in  following  up 
the  an  me  genen»l  idea  of  soAness,  voiuprooosnm) 
strength,  activity,  or  any  combination  of  these,  thmugh 
every  ramification  of  the  frame.  But  these  modcfics* 
tions  of  form  or  expression  can  only  be  learnt  from  i  a* 
tur^,  and  therefore  the  perfection  of  art  must  always  be 
sought  io  nature. 

"  The  Fight"  will  show  clearly  how  tbe  writer  of  trot 
talent  can  elevate  even  the  most  brutal  of  iJwnrtsi.  The 
paper  entitled  "My  first  acquaintance  with  Ptiets^"  and 
that  headed  "Of^PeisoM  one  would  wish  to  have  seen," 
have  a  personal  interest  apart  from  the  abinties  of  the 
writer.  The  article  "  On  Liberty  and  KeoMpi^,*  thst 
"On  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Uototttading.** 
and  that  "  On  the  Definition  of  Wit,"  bear  wiih  tfaeta 
evidence  of  a  truth  but  little  understeod,  and  very  rarelf 
admitted — that  the  reasonia|f  p#w«rs  Aev^  exist  io 
pe1*fection  iviless  when  allied  with  a  very  high  degrei 
of  the  imaginative  faculty.  In  this  latter  respect,  Bafr 
litt  (who  knew  and  acknowledged  the  fact)  ia  greatly 
deficient  His  argumentative  pieces,  therefore,  tsniy 
satisfy  any  mind,  befpnd  that  of  the  mere  logidaai 
As  a  critic — he  is  perhaps  unequalled.  Altogether  he 
was  no  ordinary  man.  In  the  words  of  Bulwer,  it  may 
justly  be  said — tl)|Lt  "a  complete  coUeciioD  of  his  works 
is  all  the  monument  he  deonAUds.** 


The  illness  of  both  PaUkher  and  Editor  will,  we 
hope,  prove  a  suflScient  apology  for  tbe  deliy  io  <^ 
issue  of  the  present  niunber,  and  for  the  findnkm  of 
many  pronuMd  notices  of  new  bookie 
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FITS  I>OI«I«ARS  PBK  ANNUSr. 


TO  MY  WIFE. 

BY  LINDLEY  MUBRAY.* 

When  on  thy  bosom  I  recline, 
EnrepturM  stiil  to  oaH  thee  mine, 

To  call  thee  mine  for  life ; 
I  glory  in  the  sacred  ties, 
Which  modern  wits  and  fools  despise, 

Of  Husband  and  of  Wife. 

One  mutual  flame  inspires  our  bliss ; 
The  tender  look,  the  melting  kiss, 

Even  years  have  not  destroyed ; 
Some  sweet  sensation,  ever  new. 
Springs  up  and  proves  the  maxim  true, 

That  Love  can  ne*er  be  cloy'd. 

Have  I  a  wish  7 — ^'tis  all  for  thiee. 
Hast  thou  a  wish  7 — 'tis  all  f&r  me. 

So  soft  our  moments  move, 
That  angels  look  with  ardent  gaze. 
Well  pleas'd  to  see  our  happy  days. 

And  bid  us  live — and  love. 

If  cares  arise — and  cares  will  come — 
Thy  bosom  is  my  softest  home ; 

PU  lull  me  there  to  rest : 
And  is  there  ought  disturbs  my  fiiir? 
m  bid  her  sigh  out  every  care, 

And  lose  it  in  my  breast. 

Have  I  a  wish  7 — *tis  all  her  own. 
All  hers  and  mine  are  roll*d  in  one — 

Our  hearts  are  so  entwin'd. 
That,  like  the  ivy  round  the  tree, 
Bound  up  in  closest  amity, 

rris  Death  to  be  disjoined. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  HISTORY 

AMD   PBBSBBT  CONDITION   OF  TRIPOLI,  WITH  SOMK  AC- 
COUNTS Ojr  THB  OTHER  BA&BART  STATES. 

NO.  xn. 

BY  ROBERT  OREENHOW. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  number  it  was  stated 
that  on  the  12th  of  August  1832,  Yusuf  the  old  Pasha  of 
Tripoli  abdicated  the  throne  in  favor  of  bis  son  Ali, 
tbereby  disappointing  the  expectations  of  his  grandson 
£ri  hammed. 

•  These  Terwf,  primed  Trom  an  original  MS.  of  Lindle^  Mur- 
raj,  and,  aa  we  beliaro,  nerer  before  published,  present  that 
celebrated  grammarian  in  an  eatirely  new  point  of  view,  and 
gire  him  strong  claims  to  the  character  of  a  poeL  A  sister  of  Mr. 
Murray  married,  we  think,  one  of  the  Hoffmans  of  New  York, 
and  it  is  possible  some  of  that  highly  respected  family  may  have 
in  their  poaseasion  some  other  metrical  pieces  from  hie  pen.  It 
i«  aomewliat  remarkable  that  the  present  lines  InTolre  an  odd 
tprmmmaticai  error  of  construction  in  the  concluding  stanza. 


The  Consuls  being  nearly  all  unprepared  for  this 
conjuncture,  were  uncertain  how  to  act.    The  majo- 
rity were  disposed  to  adopt  the  proposition  made  by 
M.  Schwebels,  tiiat  they  should  proceed  without  de- 
lay in  a  body,  and  offer  to  Ali  the  congratulations  cus- 
tomary in  Barbary  on  the  accession  of  a  new  Sovereign ; 
the  others  however  refused.    Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  visit  would  have  been  a  mere  ceremony, 
but  in  the  actual  state  of  things  it  was  liicely  to  be  in« 
terpreted  by  the  people,  both  within  and  without  the 
town,  as  an  evidence  of  the  dispositions  of  the  Govern- 
ments represented  by  the  Consuls^   in  that  way  it 
might  have  an  important  influence  in  determining  the 
issue  of  the  struggle  in  favor  of  Ali,  whtch  was  by  no 
means  desired  by  all  the  Consuls,  several  of  Uiem  being 
inclined  from  personal  as  well  as  political  motives,  to 
prefer  the  establishment  of  Emhammed  as  Pasha  of 
Tripoli.    The  young  Prince  was  considered  superior 
to  his  uncle  in  intelligence  and  personal  character;  he 
appeared  to  be  sustained  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
population,  and  it  was  probable  that  if  no  other  Power 
interfered  in  the  contest,  he  would  ultimately  prove 
successful ;  moreover  he  was  the  legitimate  heir  to  the 
throne  according  to  rules  of  succession,  which  the  Euro- 
pean Governments  in  general  were  interested  in  main- 
taining.   These  considerations  occasioned  much  discu»> 
sion  among  the  Consuls ;  at  length  it  was  agreed  that 
no  public  demonstration  should  be  made  by  them  in 
behalf  of  either  Prince,  until  instructions. had  been  r^ 
ceived  from  their  several  governments.    This  arrange- 
ment does  not  seem  however  to  have  been  considered 
by  the  Consuls  as  precluding  them  from  any  private 
exertions  which  their  inclinations  or  the  interests  of 
those  whom  they  represented  might  prompt  them  to 
make  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  party ;  accordingly 
the  agents  of  France,  Spain,  Naples  and  th®  Nether- 
lands, engaged  actively  in  support  of  the  Town  Poiha 
as  Ali  was  designated  ;  while  the  pretensions  of  Em- 
hammed  the  Country  candidate,  were  as  zealously  up- 
held by  those  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Tus- 
cany and  Portugal. 

The  news  of  YusuTs  abdication  only  rendered  the 
people  of  the  country  more  strongly  determined  to  per^ 
severe  in  the  cause  of  Emhammed,  and  M.  Schwebels 
who  had  been  empowered  by  Ali  to  act  as  mediator, 
was  unable  to  procure  their  submission  on  any  terroe 
which  he  could  offer  to  them  or  their  chief.  After  some 
days  of  fruitless  negotiations,  on  the  24th  of  August  the 
French  Consul  received  their  uUimahwif  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  or  manifesto  addressed  to  Yusuf,  which  is  wor- 
thy of  notice  as  a  specimen  of  Arab  state-paper  wri- 
ting. It  commences  by  a^  long  rhapsody  in  praise  of 
God,  his  angels  and  his  prophet  Mohammed,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  a  mass  of  unconnected  assertions  and  decla- 
rations from  which  there  is  occasionally  an  attempt  to 
draw  deductions;  interspersed  with  scraps  from  the 
Koran  and  other  sacred  writings,  having  no  discovera- 
ble bearing  on  the  main  subjecL  The  amount  of  the 
whole  is,  that  Yusuf  having  become  incapable  from  the 
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infirmities  of  old  age  to  conduct  the  afiain  of  the 
country,  and  Ali  having  rendered  himaelf  odbus  by  his 
tjrranny  and  rapacity,  the  people  had  determined  to 
make  Emhammed  Sovereign  of  Tripoli,  and  would  not 
desist  until  they  had  succeeded  in  establishing  him  as 
such.  The  document  is  signed  by  Emhammed  as  Pa- 
sha, by  his  brother  Hamet  as  Bey  and  by  a  hundred 
and  ten  Sheiks  and  other  principal  persons ;  the  names 
of  many  of  the  signers  are  preceded  by  invocations 
addressed  to  God  and  the  Prophet,  in  token  of  the 
writer's  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what  wss  asserted  in 
the  paper,  or  accompanied  by  expressions  indicative  of 
humility  or  devotion,  such  aa^The  poor  of  Ike  poor— 
The  aUme  qf  God — Who  prmfi  to  God. 

A  copy  of  this  manifesto  was  at  the  same  time  des- 
patched to  Mr.  Macauley  the  American  Consul,  on  the 
return  of  a  boat  which  had  been  sent  to  the  part  of  the 
coast  occupied  by  the  insurgents,  in  order  to  procure 
provisions  for  his  family;  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
letter  from  Emhammed,  requesting  that  it  might  be 
shown  to  the  other  Consuls,  who  were  also  advised 
to  take  measures  for  their  own  security  as  the  town 
would  in  a  few  days  be  stormed  by  the  insurgents. 
The  Consuls  on  receiving  this  notification,  immediately 
addressed  a  note  to  Ali,  to  inquire  what  protection  he 
could  afford  them,  in  case  they  remained ;  the  Pasha 
replied  by  assuring  them  that  they  were  in  no  danger, 
as  the  place  was  strong  enough  to  resi&t  any  attacks 
which  the  insurgents  could  make. 

Having  learned  that  Mr.  Macauley  bad  received  other 
documents  from  Emhammed,  Ali  became  anxious  to 
know  their  contents,  and  being  permitted  to  examine, 
he  wished  to  retain  them,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
circulation  among  the  people;  the  Consul  however 
insisted  upon  their  return,  and  an  altercation  ensued 
between  him  and  the  Pasha,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  flag  of  the  American  Consulate  was  struck  by 
Macauley,  in  token  of  a  cessation  of  intercourse  with 
the  Tripoline  Government.  This  measure  alarmed  Ali, 
who  knew  that  there  was  a  large  American  squadron 
in  the  vicinity ;  he  therefore  immediately  made  satis- 
factory apologies  to  the  Consul,  who  having  accepted 
them  again  displayed  his  flag. 

The  assurances  of  the  Pasha  were  not  sufficient  to 
dispel  the  apprehensions  of  the  Consuls,  nor  of  the  peo- 
ple who  soon  became  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
Emhammed *s  communications.  The  forces  of  the  in- 
surgents were  daily  increasing,  and  many  houses  in  the 
place  had  already  been  injured  by  their  shot;  to  oppose 
them,  Ali  had  only  about  six  hundred  troops,  nearly  all 
of  them  negro  slaves,  not  more  than  were  required  to 
garrison  the  castle  and  keep  the  people  in  awe.  The 
walls  of  the  place  were  indeed  high  and  thick,  but  the 
cannon  on  tfaair  ramparts  were  nearly  all  useless.  In 
addition,  the  want  of  provisions  began  to  be  seriously 
felt,  and  the  general  discontent  of  course  increased. 
Many  persons  who  had  held  high  oiBces  under  Yusuf 
escaped  from  the  town  and  joined  Emhammed's  party ; 
among  them  were  the  head  of  the  law  and  religion,  and 
Hadji  Mohammed  Bet-el-Mel  who  had  succeeded  old 
D'Ghies  as  the  confidential  Minister  of  the  late  Pasha. 

While  things  were  in  this  state,  on  the  88th  of  August 
the  insurgents  made  a  general  attack  on  the  city,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Pasha  caused  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  to  be  seized  and  imprisoned  on  suspicion 


of  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  him.  TheK 
proceedings  naturally  caused  the  utmost  alarm  and  disp 
tress  in  Tripoli  The  Christian  residents  and  the  Turks 
expecting  that  the  place  would  be  inunediately  storraed 
and  ravaged  by  the  Amba,  took  refuge  on  board  the 
Is  in  the  harbor;  while  many  of  Cha 


pectable  natives,  fearing  thai  they  might  be  arratad  or 
killed  by  the  Pasha  if  they  should  remain  in  their  owo 
houses,  sought  protection  in  those  of  the  foreign  Con- 
suls. Ali,  on  seeing  this,  became  fearful  of  exciting 
greater  confusion  by  persistiDg  in  his  violent  messoret; 
he  therefore  countermanded  the  arrests,  and  his  mini^ 
ters  went  about  endeavoring  to  tranquillize  the  people, 
and  to  induce  those  who  had  fled  to  the  Considatci,  to 
return  to  their  own  houses.  The  bombardment  however 
proved  fruitless ;  the  guns  of  the  besiegers  were  small 
and  badly  serv^,  and  although  they  damaged  some  of 
the  houses  they  had  no  efiect  on  the  fortifications. 
Other  attacks  of  the  same  kind  were  afterwards  made, 
which  being  equally  unsuccessful,  the  alarm  subsided 
and  All's  friends  became  more  confident  of  soeeess^ 

Emhammed  becoming  convinced  that  without  more 
efficient  means  of  attack  little  advantage  was  to  be 
derived  from  bombarding  the  town,  determined  to  di- 
rect his  efibrts  against  its  commerce.  He  aocoidingly 
removed  his  artillery  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  haibor 
where  batteries  had  been  thrown  up  to  receive  them; 
and  having  also  armed  two  small  vessels  he  conceived 
himself  authorized  to  declare  the  port  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  He  therefore  addressed  a  circular  to  the 
Consuls  in  Tripoli  through  the  medium  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Macauley,  informing  them  that  no  vessels  would 
thereafter  be  altowed  to  enter  the  port.  M.  Schwebels 
and  nearly  all  the  other  Consuls,  immediately  protested 
against  this  blockade,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  sa 
irregular  and  unwarrantable  proceeding,  on  the  part  of 
individuals  who  had  not  yet  been  acknowledged  at 
constituting  an  independent  power  by  any  Government 
The  American  Consul  however  thought  proper  not  to 
join  in  this  expression  of  opinion,  and  by  bis  refinal 
drew  upon  himself  the  indignation  of  Ali'a  party,  which 
was  manifested  by  public  insults  and  private  annoy- 
ances, until  at  length  considering  that  his  life  was 
no  longer  secure  in  Tripoli  Mr.  Macauley  struck  his  flag 
and  retired  with  his  family  to  a  country  boose,  situated 
within  the  lines  of  the  insurgent  foreea.  The  Pssba  oa 
this  became  again  alarmed,  and  endeavored  by  every 
means,  even  by  the  indirect  offer  of  a  briba^  to  indues 
the  Consul  to  return  to  his  post  in  the  town ;  his  argu- 
ments however  proving  vain,  he  despatched  Mohammed 
D'Ghies  to  Malta  where  the  squadron  of  the  United 
States  had  just  arrived,  in  order  that  by  his  represents- 
tions  to  its  commander,  the  consequences  which  he  had 
reason  to  anticipate  might  be  averted. 

Commodore  Patterson  the  conunander  of  the  Ameri- 
can squadron,  having  compared  the  statements  of  the 
Consul  with  the  explanations  offered  by  D^hiea^  was 
convinced  that  there  had  been  faulta  on  both  sidei,  aod 
that  the  matter  might  be  easily  settled  without  any 
hostile  proceedings.  He  therefore  sailed  fbr  Tripoli,  ss 
soon  as  he  had  obtained  the  requisite  supplier  sad 
arrived  there  on  the  S3d  of  November  with  two  frigates 
and  a  sloop  of  war.  The  Commodore  was  vtsitsd  oa 
board  hia  riiip,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  by  Maeao- 
ley,  and  also  by  Mohammed  D^GMues,  who  was  fur- 
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nished  by  Ali  with  fuU  powers  to  arrange  the  existing 
difficulties.  As  the  American  force  was  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  cily  in  the  actual  condition  of  its  de- 
fences, the  Tripoline  Minister  readily  agreed  to  the 
terms  of  satisfaction  required  by  the  Commodore ;  the 
Pasha  in  consequence  made  the  usual  Punic  protestations 
of  regard  for  the  United  States  and  their  Consul,  and 
disavowing  any  participation  in  the  annoyances  to 
which  the  latter  had  been  subjected,  delivered  up  to  the 
Commodore  all  who  could  be  proved  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  them.  These  miserable  instruments  of  tyranny 
were  reprimanded  and  dismissed ;  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  was  again  displayed  on  the  Consulate,  and  sa- 
luted with  the  usual  number  of  thirty-three  guns;  the 
Commodore  and  his  officers  visited  the  Pasha,  who  was 
entertained  in  his  turn  on  board  the  frigate,-  and  the 
utmost  good  feeling  was  manifested  between  parties 
who  cordially  hated  or  despised  each  other.  No  notice 
was  taken  of  Emhammed  who  had  flattered  himself 
with  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  powerful  aHy.  Mr.  Ma- 
cauley  however  placing  little  confidence  in  the  smiles 
and  assurances  of  the  Town  Poika,  and  moreover  con- 
sidering his  place  of  residence  unsafis,  as  it  had  been 
pierced  by  several  balls  from  the  cannon  of  the  be- 
siegers, did  not  think  proper  to  remain  at  his  official 
post;  he  therefore  established  himself  at  Malta,  where 
he  continued  for  the  ensuing  two  years  and  a  half, 
Tiaiting  Tripoli  occasionally  during  that  period. 

The  year  1833  and  a  part  of  1834  passed  without 
the  occorrence  of  any  notable  event,  and  without  any 
altemtion  in  the  prospects  of  either  of  the  rival  Princes. 
The  town  had  in  the  mean  time  been  reduced  to  abject 
misery ;  no  supplies  could  be  obtained  from  the  interipr, 
and  as  its  commerce  was  almost  destroyed,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  starring.  On  the  other  hand,  the  condition 
of  the  country  is  said  to  have  been  more  than  usually 
prosperous ;  no  taxes  could  be  collected  by  Ali,  and  as 
Emhammed*s  followers  were  chiefly  from  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  he  was  unable  even  had  he  been  willing, 
to  levy  ssvere  contributions.  The  foreign  trade  was 
conducted  through  tbto  ports  of  Tajoura,  Mesumta  and 
Bengasi,  the  chiefs  of  which  being  nearly  independent, 
raised  large  sums  by  appropriating  to  themselves  the 
greater  part  of  the  duties  on  imports  and  exports. 

The  Consols  had  probably  been  all  instructed  to  re- 
main neutral  or  at  least  to  appear  so.  M.  Schwebels 
eontinued  to  act  as  mediator,  employing  his  good  offices 
as  before  merely  in  urging  the  submission  of  the  in- 
surgents to  the  Pssba.  In  May  1834  however,  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  overstepped  the  bounds  of  neu- 
trality ;  for  a  proclamation  signed  by  Ali  and  guarantied 
by  the  seal  and  signatore  of  the  French  Consul,  promis- 
ing indemnity  and  reward  to  those  who  would  betray 
or  deeert  the  cause  of  the  insurgents,  was  found  on  the 
person  of  one  of  the  Sheiks  in  command  under  Emham- 
med. Soon  after  this  M.  Schwebels  was  transferred  to 
Tunis  where  he  now  acts  as  Consul  Qeneral  of  France, 
and  was  succeeded  in  Tripoli  by  M.  Bourboulon. 

Coboel  Warrington  returned  to  Tripoli,  but  he  nei- 
ther displayed  his  flag  nor  held  any  official  communi- 
cation  with  Ali ;  he  remained  chiefly  at  his  country 
hoiiee,  which  being  near  the  town  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  insurgents,  rscdved  occasionally  and  perhaps  not 
nlways  accidentaUy  a  ball  from  one  of  the  guns  of  the 
castle.    Although  it  does  not  aj^mur  to  be  certain  that 


he  took  any  active  part  in  favor  of  Emhammed,  yet  Ali 
considered  his  presence  as  highly  injurious,  and  in  order 
to  procure  his  removal  as  well  as  to  effect  some  arrange- 
ment with  regard  to  the  claims  of  British  subjects,  he  com- 
missioned Hassuna  D*Ghiea  whohad  remained  in  France 
since  1889,  to  proceed  to  England.  In  London  Hassuna 
soon  found  that  these  objects  were  not  to  be  attained 
by  direct  applications  to  the  Ministry,  and  he  accord- 
ingly endeavored  to  secure  assistance  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. In  consequence  of  his  representaiions,  motions 
were  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  James 
Scarlett  and  Mr.  Bowring,  for  inquiries  into  the  conduct 
of  Warrington,  who  was  charged  by  Uiose  gentlemen 
with  having  made  an  improper  use  of  his  official  station 
at  Tripoli  and  with  having  thereby  occasioned  great 
distress  in  that  place.  The  subject  was  however  so 
generally  uninteresting,  that  the  Ministers  found  no 
difficulty  in  evading  these  calls  by  merely  declaring 
that  investigations  into  the  subject  had  been  com- 
menced. 

The  Grovernments  of  France  and  England  were  in 
fact  at  the  time  engaged  in  negotiations  with  a  third 
Power,  which  was  equally  interested  in  the  future 
political  condition  of  Tripoli.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey 
who  had  been  obliged  to  submit  to  the  occupation  of 
Algiers  by  the  French  determined  if  possible  to  pre- 
vent a  country  so  much  nearer  to  his  own  domini- 
ons from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  Christian  Power, 
and  he  accordingly  declared  his  intention  to  exert 
his  supreme  authority  as  Sovereign  of  Tripoli  in  de- 
ciding the  question  between  the  rival  Princes.  The 
announcement  of  this  determination  led  to  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject  between  the  three  Governments  the 
nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been  disclosed  ;  it  is  im- 
possible therefore  to  ssy  whether  the  events  which  en- 
sued were  the  result  of  agreements  made  between  themy 
or,  as  is  more  probable,  the  Sultan  acted  without  re* 
gard  for  the  wishes  of  the  other  parties. 

On  the  18th  of  September  1834  a  Turkish  brig  arrived 
at  Tripoli,  bringing  Mohammed  Cekir,  Private  Secre- 
tary of  the  Seraglio,  as  Envoy  or  Commissioner  from 
the  Sultan.  For  some  days  the  objects  of  his  mission 
were  unknown ;  it  was  however  soon  rumored  that  he 
was  the  bearer  of  ayirmaa  or  Imperial  order  recognizing 
Ali  as  Pasha,  and  requiring  the  people  to  submit  to  his 
authority.  This  rumor  was  fully  confirmed  on  the  86th, 
when  the  firman  declaring  such  to  be  the  will  of  the 
Sultan,  was  publicly  read  at  the  castle  in  presence  of 
the  principal  persons  of  the  Government,  and  of  the 
foreign  Consuls  who  had  been  invited  to  attend.  The 
friends  of  Ali  now  considered  his  success  assured ;  the 
Consuls  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Great  Britain 
and  Tuscany,  immediately  ofiered  to  him  their  con- 
gratulations without  reserve,  and  M.  Bourboulon  de- 
livered his  credentials  as  Chargi  ^Jljfiirti  of  France. 
The  people  of  the  town,  probably  supposing  that  the 
termination  of  their  miseries  was  at  hand  expressed 
their  joy  by  shouts  of  triumph  and  felicitetion,  which 
were  responded  to  by  yells  of  defiance  from  the  country. 
The  Envoy  having  formally  acknowledged  Ali  as 
Pasha,  then  proceeded  to  execute  the  remainder  of  his 
charge,  and  issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  in- 
surgent chiefs  to  submit  within  the  space  of  six  days 
to  their  lawful  sovereign ;  he  moreover  privately  des- 
I  patched  to  Emhammed  letters  written  to  him  by  the 
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Orand  Vizier  and  Capoudan  Pasha,  exhorting  him  to 
yield  without  delay.  Neither Emhammed  nor  his  follow- 
ers however  were  disposed  to  obey  the  mandate  of  a  dis- 
tant monarch,  whom  ihey  regarded  rather  as  their  spirit- 
ual than  as  their  temporal  chief,  pariicularly  as  the  sum- 
mons was  unaccompanied  by  adequate  means  of  enforo* 
ing  it ;  the  period  fixed  in  the  proclamation  consequently 
expired  without  manifestation  on  their  parts  of  any  inten- 
tion to  cease  their  opposition  to  AIL  Mohammed  Cekir 
then  considering  it  possible  that  his  proclamation  might 
have  been  withheld  from  the  people  of  the  country  by 
their  chiefs,  determined  to  communicate  with  them  di- 
rectly in  person ;  accordingly  on  the  3d  of  October  he 
left  the  town  and  proceeded  with  great  ceremony,  under 
the  escort  of  a  body  of  the  Pasha's  troops,  to  the  vicinity 
of  Emhammed*s  encampment,  where  being  soon  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  curious  Arabs  he  ordered  the 
finwm  to  be  read.  The  effect  by  no  means  correspond- 
ed with  hia  wishes ;  the  firman  was  written  in  the 
Turkish  language  with  which  the  auditors  were  entirely 
unacquainted,  and  when  its  meaning  was  at  length  ex- 
plained to  them,  they  replied  by  shouts  and  movements 
■o  little  allied  to  respect,  that  the  Envoy  found  it  most 
prudent  to  retreat  without  further  parley  within  the 
walls  of  Tripoli.  While  on  his  way  however  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Emhammed  and  his  Sheiks,  pro- 
fessing great  veneration  for  the  Sultan,  but  declining  to 
comply  with  his  will  on  the  subject  in  question. 

After  this  failure  a  consultation  was  held  at  the  cas- 
tle, the  result  of  which  was  another  proclamation  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  of  the  country  inviting  them  in 
more  conciliatory  terms  to  make  their  submission  with- 
in a  period  of  six  days  as  before  allowed.  The  reply  of 
the  insurgents  to  this  summons  did  not  differ  from  that 
given  to  the  former ;  it  was  however  signed  by  all  the 
chief  men  of  their  party.  They  also  sent  a  circular  letter 
to  the  same  effect  to  the  Consuls  in  Tripoli,  enclosing  an 
expostulatory  manifesto  addressed  to  the  Sovereigns  of 
Europe,  setting  forth  the  causes  of  their  appearing  in 
arms  and  their  determination  to  resist  the  authority  of 
All,  notwithstanding  the  Sultan's  firman  which  they 
averred  had  been  obtained  by  corrupt  means.  These 
papers  are  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Hadji 
Mohammed  Bet-eUMel  (whom  Emhammed  had  made 
his  first  Minister,)  with  the  aid  probably  of  Colonel 
Warrington. 

The  Turkish  Envoy  in  revenge  for  this  contumacy, 
declared  the  part  of  the  country  occupied  by  tlie  insur- 
gents in  a  state  of  blockade ;  and  the  brig  which  had 
brought  him  to  Tripoli  was  forthwith  employed  in 
cruising  off  its  coast.  Emhammed  on  his  part  repeated 
his  assurances,  that  he  should  maintain  the  investment 
of  the  town  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  and  having  again 
warned  the  Consuls  that  their  vessels  would  be  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  harbor,  a  few  days  after  gave 
proof  of  his  power  as  well  as  of  his  determination  to  efiect 
what  he  had  threatened.  On  the  6th  of  November  he 
fired  upon  an  Austrian  vessel  which  attempted  to  enter 
the  port  and  compelled  her  to  put  back,  although  she 
was  under  the  French  flag,  and  supported  by  a  French 
brig  of  war,  as  well  as  by  that  in  which  the  Ottoman 
Envoy  had  arrived ;  several  other  vessels,  European  as 
well  as  Tripoline,  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  Turk  not  choosing  to  expose  the  flag  of  his  Sove- 
reign to  such  indignities  returned  to  Constantinople. 


In  the  spring  of  1835  reporu  were  circulated  in  Tri- 
poli that  a  Turkish  armament  was  about  to  be  sent  to 
that  place  from  Constantinople ;  some  supposed  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  all  opposition  to  Ali; 
others  hinted  that  the  Sultan  meant  to  take  poascssioa 
of  the  country.  The  latter  opinion  was  confirmed  by  all 
the  European  Journals;  and  indeed  it  coukl  scarcely  have 
been  expected  that  the  Ottoman  Grovenunent,  which  at 
that  moment  seemed  to  need  all  its  foroea  and  funds  for 
its  own  defence,  could  have  been  disposed  to  send  s 
large  and  expensive  expedition  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
settling  a  dispute  with  regard  to  the  Soyeretgnty  of  a 
distant  country. 

On  the  80th  of  May  Mohammed  Cekir  returned  to 
Tripoli  where  he  announced  the  Turkiah  Squadron  as 
near,  and  assuring  Ali  that  it  was  sent  entirely  for  bis 
benefit,  advised  him  to  show  his  gratitude  to  the  Sultan, 
by  the  liberal  distribution  of  presents  among  iis  officers. 
The  Otioman  ships  appeared  on  the  erening  of  the 
85th,  and  in  the  course  of  that  night  the  whole  anna- 
,ment,  consisting  of  one  ship  of  the  line,  five  frigates, 
two  sloops,  two  brigs,  a  schooner,  a  cutter  and  ten 
transports,  anchoned  in  the  roads  and  harbor,  withoot 
any  opposition  either  on  the  part  of  the  Pasha  or  of  his 
rival.  The  next  morning  presents  of  freah  provisions 
were  sent  to  the  ships  from  the  Mesaeah  as  well  as  the 
town ;  salutes  were  fired  from  the  batteriea  on  each 
side,  and  the  Turkish  Admiral  reoeived  visiu  and  com- 
munications fi*om  each  quarter.  The  Pasha  attended 
by  his  ministers  and  chief  oflicers  also  paid  a  formal 
visit  to  the  Admiral,  by  whom  he  appears  to  have  been 
received  with  the  respect  usually  paid  to  one  of  his 
rank ;  it  was  then  confidently  expected  in  the  city  that 
he  would  be  detained,  however  after  having  spent  about 
four  hours  on  board  the  flag  ship,  he  returned  to  the 
castle  in  his  boat  receiving  salutes  as  he  passed,  Iran 
the  guns  of  the  squadron.  Immediately  on  landings 
he  issued  an  order  that  none  of  his  subjects  shook! 
appear  in  arms.  This  order  having  been  circaiated  the 
disembarkation  of  the  troops  began,  and  by  mid-day  of 
the  87th  OHMre  than  four  thousand  Turkish  aoldien  with 
nineteen  cannon  and  four  mortars  had  entered  the  city, 
which  was  thus  placed  entirely  at  their  discretion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  88th,  Ali  again  went  on  board 
the  Admiral's  ship,  in  order  as  it  was  understood  to 
accompany  that  officer  and  the  oonunander  of  the  troops 
to  the  city ;  two  hours  afterwards  the  guns  from  the 
ships  announced  that  the  high  personages  were  on  their 
way  to  the  shore,  and  the  barges  supposed  to  eontaia 
them  were  discovered  approaching  the  water  gate.  The 
Turkish  Admiral  and  Qeneral  landed  and  attended  by 
their  guards  entered  the  castle ;  the  Pasha  however  did 
not  appear,  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  he  was  a 
prisoner  on  board  the  flag  ^ip.  At  four  o'clock  the 
Sultan's  firman  was  publicly  read,  by  which  the  Gen^ 
ral  Mustapha  Nedgib  was  appointed  Pkaha  of  the 
Pramnee  of  Tripoli. 

The  Turkish  Pasha  no  doubt  oonskiered  his  work 
imperfect,  until  he  had  also  pnimeaiicid  himself  of  Em- 
hammed's  person ;  with  this  yiew  therefore  he  inme^ 
diately  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  Prince^  request- 
ing him,  his  brother  Hamet  and  his  Minister  Hadji 
Mohammed,  to  appear  at  the  Castle  and  declare  the^ 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  Sultan.  Hadji  Mobanmed 
at  once  evinced  his  readiness  to  submit,  recommendiiig 
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to  the  Turk  to  issue  essaranoes  of  pardon  to  all  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  opposition  to  AH ;  Eanhamnied 
however  declined  entering  the  castle,  except  upon  the 
guarantee  of  the  British  Consut  Mustapha  without 
hesitation  gave  the  assurances  of  indemnity  as  recom- 
mended by  Hadji  Mohammed,  and  ordered  the  gates 
of  the  town  to  be  thrown  open ;  he  however  perempto- 
rily refused  to  assent  to  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
a  foreign  ConsuL 

The  Arabs  as  soon  as  they  were  certain  of  All's 
imprisonment,  and  of  their  own  freedom  from  danger, 
abandoned  their  tents  and  batteries  and  flocked  into  the 
town.  Their  chief  in  vain  called  on  them  to  remem- 
ber their  promises  of  fidelity  to  his  cause;  he  in  vain 
entreated  the  British  Consul  to  interfere  in  his  behalf; 
at  length  night  coming  on  he  retired  to  his  tent  ex- 
hausted and  dispirited,  and  fell  asleep.  On  awaking 
he  found  himself  almost  alone;  the  Sheiks  with  their 
followers  had  all  deserted  him,  and  even  Hadji  Mo- 
hammed had  sought  refuge  on  board  of  a  British  ship 
of  war  which  lay  in  the  harbor.  With  a  few  followers 
the  two  young  Princes  then  betook  themselves  loflighL 
Hamet  succeeded  in  reaching  the  frontfers  of  Egypt, 
but  Emhammed,  overpowered  by  the  sudden  disap- 
pointment of  all  his  hopes,  blew  out  his  own  brains 
with  a  blunderbuss  on  the  day  after  he  had  left  Tripoli; 
at  least  such  was  the  account  of  his  death  given  by  his 
attendants. 

Ali  and  his  Minister  Mohammed  D'Ghies  were  sent 
to  Constantinople ;  what  has  been  their  fare  we  have 
as  yet  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Hassuna  D'Ghies 
after  many  mutations  of  fortune,  is  at  present  estab- 
lished at  Constantinople  as  the  editor  of  the  Jtfoni- 
iewr  Ottamam  the  official  Gazette  of  the  Sultan.  The 
old  Pasha  Yusuf  who  appeared  to  be  sinking  into 
idiocy,  remains  in  honorable  durance  In.  the  castle, 
where  Hadji  Mohammed  Bet*el-Mel  is  allowed  to 
attend  him.  Thus  has  the  Caramanii  family  been  a 
second  time  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  of  Tripoli, 
which  will  not  probably  be  regained  by  one  of  their 


MOSES 


PLEADING  BEFORE  PHARAOH. 

Seoie— The  Council  Hsll  of  Fharoah— Moses,  Aaron,  and  El- 
ders of  Israel,  awaiting  the  King's  appearance. 
Time    Sapposed  to  be  immediateiy  prior  to  the  Plague  of  Dark- 


•Aaron  io  Jtfoses.*— Mark'st  thou  what  troops  are  mus- 
tering round  the  palace  ? 
Behold  the  guards  are  doubled  at  the  gates— 
The  avenues  are  bristling  with  their  spears ; 
What  may  this  mean  ? 

JMores. — It  means  we  are  beset, 
And  shall  be  dead  ere  night,  if  fierce  Arbaces 
Can  move  the  king  to  wrath ;  and  he  who  sent  us 
Permit  our  death. 

Jimna. — My  life  may  well  be  yielded ; 
But  must  thou  die,  my  brother.  Heaven  directed 
To  be  as  God  unto  me  7  Hapless  Israel, 
Mourn  without  comfort  if  thy  prophet  fall ! 


JUmm.— Fear  not  for  thy  life  or  my  own,  God  with 
us; 
Stand  we  before  the  king — for  soon  begins 
The  work  a  thousand  years  shall  not  conclude. 
I  feel  assured  our  prayer  will  not  be  granted ; 
And  I  behold  the  ills  which  angry  heaven 
Will  yet  inflict  on  this  devoted  land : 
The  tenfold  plagues,  the  last  drend  retribution. 
The  billowy  grave  prepared  for  Egypt*s  pride, 
I  see  as  things  which  pass  before  my  eyes. 
Our  desert  wanderings,  perils  and  privations, 
Miraculous  deliverance  from  them  all — 
The  solemn  code  in  God's  own  thunder  spoken, 
The  weary  struggle,  and  triumphant  close 
Of  Israel's  sufierings,  in  that  Land  of  Promise 
Which  I  shall  see,  but  not  survive  to  enter — 
Would  I  could  see  no  more  ! 
Thou  only  God,  worthy  of  Israel's  worship. 
Who  by  the  humblest  instruments  canst  work 
Thy  purposes  of  goodness,  hear  thy  servant ! 
Thou  knowest  that  I  am  weak— be  thou  my  strength ; 
Thou  knowest  that  I  am  duU  and  slow  of  speech — 
Do  thou  inspire  such  language  as  may  sink 
Into  a  heart  self-steePd  against  t^hy  will  I 
Fill  thought,  and  soul,  and  sense  with  thy  idea, 
That  I,  so  lately  taken  from  the  desert. 
May  stand  confessed,  tho'  in  a  monarch's  presence, 
The  chosen  servant  of  the  King  of  Kings  ; 
And  oh,  if  in  the  book  of  thy  decrees 
There  be  a  space  by  which  this  prince  and  people, 
Whom,  spite  of  our  deep  wrongs,  I  cannot  hate, 
May  find  thy  mercy  and  escape  this  doom. 
Then  let  thy  servant's  prayer  be  even  for  Egypt, 
Which,  though  of  late  oppressive,  once  hath  been 
Thy  Israel's  refuge  in  her  utmost  need. 

PHARAOH  AND  HtS  TRAIN  ENTBR. 

Pharaohf  (being  teaied.) — Stand  forward,  Moses,  and 
ye  Hebrew  leaders — 
Say,  wherefore  do  ye  trouble  me  again 
For  that  which  1  have  sworn  by  all  our  Gods 
Never  to  grant  while  I  am  king  of  Egypt  ? 

Arbaces  to  Moeea^  ebeervingthat  he  made  no  oftewonee. 
And  ere  thou  speakest  to  thy  lord  and  master, 
Unmanner'd  peasant,  proud  rebellious  slave. 
Crouch  to  his  throne,  and  gladly  do  that  homage 
Which  all  the  breve  and  highborn  in  the  land, 
Honor'd  and  happy  think  themselves  to  render. 

JUoset.*— The  base  prostration  of  an  abject  slave 
Can  do  no  honor  to  a  sovereign  prince ; 
As  Pharoah's  bondman  I  would  not  stand  here, 
But  keep  aloof,  and  quietly  fold  my  chains 
On  arms  which  could  not  buret  their  links  asunder; 
And  as  the  ambassador  of  Israel's  God, 
Call'd  by  his  voice,  sustain'd  by  boundless  power, 
And  prompted  by  his  spirit,  ne'er  will  I 
Bend  to  a  sovereign  who  dishonore  mine. 

Pharaoh. — ^Wave  we  this  question  now ;  I  stand  not 
here 
On  points  of  ceremony— say  thy  errand. 

Jtfofes.— -In  fear  that  thou  wilt  promise  as  before. 
And  as  before  deceive  us — yet  in  hope 
That  thou  mayst  profit  by  the  part  I  speak. 
The  God  we  serve  hath  diosen  Israel's  children 
Forth  of  this  land  to  spread  his  name  and  worship 
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Throoghoat  the  earth— «iid  by  my  voioe  he  bide  thee 
Release  our  tribes  from  bondage,  and  permit 
Their  peaceable  departure  to  the  deeert. 

Pharaoh. — And  who  is  Israel's  God,  that  1  should 
serve  him  7 
Or  who  the  CM  of  Abram,  that  my  kingdom 
Should  lose  a  million  yassals  at  his  word  7 

Jtfoteff.'— Thou  askest  who  is  God  7  and  how  shall  I, 
A  worm  but  erawling  on  his  footstool,  tell  thee  7 
Or  how  wilt  thou,  so  blinded  by  a  worship 
Degrading  beyond  utterance,  understand  7 
Were  every  thought  a  ray  direct  from  heaven, 
And  every  word  an  angePs,  I  might  hope- 
But,  Prince, — the  Deity  I  serve  is  God 
And  Lord  of  Hosts ;  his  name  the  Great  Jehovah, 
Supreme,  Omniscient,  present  every  where — 
Strong  to  destroy,  omnipotent  to  save. 
By  his  oonunand — the  breathing  of  his  will — 
Beam*d  in  existence  yonder  brilliant  orb-^ 
The  infinite  host  of  heaven — ^the  fruitful  earth 
Thou  walk'st  on  and  enjoyest,  knowing  little 
Of  regions  close  around  thee,  and  but  nothing 
Of  realms  unmatch*d  in  beauty,  which  thy  sons. 
In  the  hundredth  generation,  will  not  see^ 
Nor  dream  of  their  existence.    He  alone 
Can  truly  claim  our  gratitude  for  blessings 
Shower'd  without  stint  or  measure  on  our  heads, 
Love,  worship,  loyalty,  and  true  obedience. 
But  mixM  with  wholesome  fear.    Not  for  thy  throne, 
With  power  a  hundred  fold  of  that  thou  hastr— 
Not  for  the  sway  of  hosts  innumerable 
As  sands  in  yonder  desert — or  the  wealth 
That  earth  contains  and  may  produce  through  ages 
For  giant  strength,  or  patriarch's  length  of  days^ 
Knowing  Jehovah,  would  I  tempt  his  wrath. 
Or  brave  the  stroke  of  his  destroying  arau 

Pharaoh. — ^Hast  thou  e'er  seen  the  God  of  whom  thou 
speakest7 

JtfofM. — ^In  his  essential  spiritual  being 7  never! 
Nor  ever  shall,  until  this  mortal  frame 
Dissolve  into  the  dust  from  whence  it  came. 
And  my  emancipated  spirit  fly : 
I  trust  and  hope  to  dwell  with  him  forever. 
But  in  the  unconsum'd,  tho'  burning  bush. 
Of  which  I  spake  when  first  I  came  to  thee, 
I  have  beheld  the  outward  manifestation 
Of  his  great  presence,  and  have  heard  him  speak 
His  holy  purpose,  and  expound  to  me 
What  I  should  say — how  plead  with  thee  for  freedom. 

Pharaoh^ — Apis  and  Isis  are  the  Gods  of  Egypt— 
And  many  more  my  ancestors  have  worshipped; 
I  too  will  serve  them,  nor  embrace  a  fiiith 
Preach'd  by  a  leader  of  insurgent  slaves, 
Or  such  as  would  be  so.    But  did  Jehovah, 
The  God  thou  vauotest,  prompt  thee  with  a  fraud  7 
Hast  thou  not  striven  t'  amuse  roe  with  the  thought 
That  sacrifice  alone  required  your  journey 
Into  the  wilderness  7  and  when  deception 
Might  not  avail,  hast  thou  not  own'd  thy  purpose, 
And  daim'd  a  right  to  quit  the  land  forever7 

Jtfores.— The  crowned  king  who  broke  his  solemn  pro- 
mise 
To  let  our  tribes  depart,  might  well  hove  apai'd 
A  pointless  sarcasm  and  onjust  reproach 
To  human  policy.    If  I  have  stoop'd 


So  far  as  not  to  tell  thee  aU  the  truth, 

Be  sure  it  was  to  spare  thy  pride  akme. 

And  naught  beside.    But  glance  thnie  eye  around — 

Behold  our  people  helpless  and  unarm'd. 

Beaten  with  stripes,  o'erlaborM,  driven  and  watdi'd 

By  spears  of  vigilant  armies.    Be  thou  judge 

If  that  deliverance  can  be  their  achievement. 

Or  less  than  CM  can  free  them  from  thy  hands  ; 

Then  say  if  purpos'd  fraud  can  be  a  means 

With  him  who  wrought  such  wonders  in  the  land. 

Let  us  depart,  great  prince.    The  voice  of  Justice, 

True  wisdom's  dictates,  and  thy  prescient  fears 

Of  greater  evils  yet  befalling  Egypt, 

AU  speak  one  word ;  that  word — ^Emancipation. 

Pharaoh. — Setting  aside  thy  magic,  or  the  wrath. 
If  such  it  be,  of  Israel's  God,  what  wisdom 
Worthy  a  prince's  thought,  would  be  in  this? 
Jlfotet.^The  highest  and  the  greatest— thai  which 

chooses 
Nobly  t'  endure  a  smaller  present  evil. 
And  shun  a  distant  great  calamity. 
As  truly  as  the  waves  of  distant  ocean. 
Chasing  each  ^ther,  rise  by  turns  and  fall— 
As  truly  as  the  air,  surcharged  with  heat, 
Gendereth  the  thunderstorm  which  clears  and  cools  it— 
So  surely,  in  the  troubled  sea  of  lile, 
Wrong  wreaketh  wrong,  and  evil  followeih  evil. 
And  moral  tempests  purge  the  crimes  of  nationsL 
When  will  the  sons  of  men  be  taught  this  leaaon  7 
What  tears,  what  blood  must  flow,  what  lands  be  n- 

▼aged, 
What  empires  overthrown,  or  peopled  only 
With  widows  and  with  orj^ans,  ere  they  learn  it? 
The  wrong  is  ours,  but  such  redress  we  seek  not; 
CM  hath  our  quarrel  taken  in  his  hands: 
Our  ftithers  journey'd  here,  th*  invited  gueaU 
Of  Egypt's  king,  and  were  by  him  reoeivM 
With  hospitality  and  royal  bounty, 
Which  well  beoune  a  prince  whom  Joseph  serv'd. 
I  need  not  tell  thee  of  the  slow  encroachments 
By  which  the  alien  guests  became  thy  subjects. 
Or  call  to  mind  the  hard  and  stem  decree 
Which,  in  a  day,  transferr'd  us  from  subjection 
To  chain'd  and  absolute  bondage ;  or  the  edict 
Which  gave  our  sons  to  death  as  soon  as  bom : 
These  things  are  fresh  in  memory — but  dbliTiou 
Shall  cover  all,  if  thou  but  set  us  free. 
Pharaoh^  to  one  of  hit  Council, — Osirion,  I  have  ever 

held  thee  wise; 
Speak  thy  opinion  of  this  man's  petition. 

Otirion. — Most  gracious  prince,  as  briefly  as  I  may. 
The  past  experience  fully  proves  this  truth. 
That  in  all  prosperous  and  happy  lands 
Thero  is  a  chain  of  order  and  gradatiocu 
Vicegerents,  eounsellors,  governors,  wariike  chieA^ 
Subservient  leaders,  freebom  subjeeta,  slaves^ 
Link  within  link,  each  in  its  proper  plaee, 
And  guided  by  the  soveroign  hand  alone. 
Who  is  not  bound  on  earth  ?  If  any  can 
Be  free  from  all  control  sa;ve  that  of  heaven. 
The  greatest  and  the  wisest  only  should.    {Bamiag  to 

PharoA.) 
Another  troth  is  this— that  be  a  nation 
Govero'd  as  though  the  Gods  thenudves  were  here^ 
And  order'd  all  things  that  we  do  oo  earth. 
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There  will  be  innovators-^nien  who  aeek 
For  their  own  ends  to  break  establish'd  usage, 
And  raise  a  storm  of  discord  and  commotion,   , 
No  matter  what  it  wreck,  so  they  be  wafted 
To  the  point  they  have  in  view  ;  and  neyer  yet 
Have  they  begun  their  work  at  the  fountain  head 
Of  a  nation's  wisdom,  but  by  base  appeals 
To  the  lowest  passions  of  the  vulgar  herd. 
Furious  and  blind  as  snakes  in  the  summer  heaL 
This  man,  half  hypocrite  and  half  fanatic, 
Nartur'd  from  childhood  by  thy  royal  sister — 
Rear*d  in  thy  palaces,  and  stor'd  with  learning 
The  most  profound  that  Egypt  could  afford — 
In  our  religious  mysteries  deeply  skillM, 
And  taking  rank  among  our  wisest  magi — 
Bold,  politic  and  crafty,  aims  no  doubt 
To  organize  and  sway  a  faith  and  nation 
Broadly  distinct  from  all  upon  the  earth. 
What  asks  he  at  thy  hands?  Emancipation  I 
Claim'd  too  of  right,  with  most  rebellious  threats, 
Even  to  thy  face,  on  thy  presum*d  refusal — 
And  with  what  justice,  Pharaoh,  thou  mayst  judge. 
Israel  hath  sojourned  here  four  hundred  years— 
Thriven  on  our  soil — found  refuge  here  from  famine — 
Had  Goshen  for  a  heritage — and  shar'd 
Peace  and  protection  with  thy  native  subjects ; 
Shall  they  not  share  the  vassalage  and  toil  7 
Nor  see  I  aught  unjust  that  they  should  be 
Bondmen  to  those  who  fed  and  guarded  them. 
Throughout  the  world  there  must  be  slaves  and  mas- 
ters; 
The  features  of  these  men,  their  creed,  their  language, 
And  barbarous  right  of  circumcision,  mark 
Them  as  a  race  made  to  be  known  as  slaves : 
And  whether  it  were  just  t*  enthrall  these  tribes, 
Pharaoh,  concerns  not  thee  or  us.    Our  sires 
Bequeath'd  the  heritage  of  sway  to  us, 
And  their's  entail'd  the  slavery  on  their  sons. 
Never,  I  trust,  will  I  behold  the  day 
When,  at  the  bidding  of  a  God  unseen 
By  us,  and  even  by  him  who  takes  his  name, 
These  slaves  be  yielded,  and  the  broad  foundation. 
Our  social  fabric's  base,  be  taken  away. 
True  policy,  the  guide  which,  when  a  king 
Forsakes  his  throne's  security,  is  gone. 
Cries  loudly  to  detain  them.    Where  will  be 
The  public  works  which  make  thy  name  eternal. 
And  raise  thy  kingdom  to  the  lofliest  height 
Of  national  glory,  if  these  men  be  freed  7 
And  where  the  quiet  obedience  of  thy  subjects, 
When  those  who  were  their  menials,  and  perform'd 
All  offices  of  drudgery,  are  gone  7 
Let  these  men  be  arrested,  and  their  bodies 
Detained  as  hostages  for  Egypt's  safety. 

Phmnoh  to  Motes. — ^Hear'st  thou? 

Motet, — I  grieve  that  thou  who  hast  beheld 
God*s  visits  unto  Egypt  mark'd  with  ruin, 
Canst  reason  yet,  and  listen  too  to  others. 
As  if  it  were  with  me,  and  not  my  Maker, 
Thou  had'st  to  deaL    Do  I  not  know  these  magi — 
Their  priestly  craft  and  worthless  jugglery  7 
Presume  not  too  far  on  thy  power  t*  oppress. 
Thougfa  proof  against  remorse  for  what  is  past-« 
Thoogfa  deaf  unto  the  cries  of  slaves  in  bondage. 
And  dumb  when  words  of  freedom  should  be  spoken. 


Prince,  be  not  blind  to  thine  own  dearest  interesta— 
Stake  not  thy  life,  thy  honor  and  thy  crown. 
Thy  people's  safety,  and  thy  kingdom's  strength. 
Upon  the  words  of  the  most  shallow  fools 
That  ever  tempted  man  to  his  destruction. 
Trust  not  their  crooked  policy,  which  bids  thee 
Prefer  conoenieni  wrong  to  truth  and  justice ; 
Do  that  thy  conscience  whispers  thee  is  right. 
And  leave  the  rest  to  him  who  sent  me  hither. 
The  Qod  of  Israel  is  the  God  of  Egypt, 
And  though  unhonored,  careth  for  her  sons. 
Pharuoh  to  •/^fraees.— Arbaees,  give  thy  counsel 
Arbaeet. — ^King  of  Egypt, 
The  sharpest  evils  need  the  sharpest  cures. 
Here,  in  the  very  grasp  of  thy  great  power, 
Stands  open-moutb'd  rebellion ;  all  the  chiefs 
And  advocates  of  Hebrew  discontent 
Are  now  before  thee :  speak  but  thou  the  word. 
And  ere  an  hour  be  past,  their  traitorous  heads 
Shall  grace  thy  palace  wall,  and  their  torn  limbs 
Be  sent  through  Groshen  and  the  land  of  Egypt, 
A  dreadful  warnings — and  my  life  shall  answer 
For  peace  hereafter,  and  most  tame  submission 
From  all  thy  Hebrew  vassals. 
Pharaohf  to  Motet. — ^Hearest  thou  7 
Motet. — I  hear,  and  smile  to  hear  it  God  of  mercy ! 
Look  not  with  utter  scorn  on  thy  creation, 
Nor  let  thy  anger  rise,  that  these  poor  worms 
With  barely  light  to  view  the  rapid  stream 
On  which  they  drift  from  time  to  eternity. 
Must  purple  it  with  blood,  and  freely  deal 
Death  and  extermination  on  each  other. 
As  though  thy  uncreated  power  and  thunders 
Were  all  thy  own,  and  thou  hadst  never  been. 
Pharaoh,  to  Jlrbaeet. — T'  imprison  him  and  let  him 
live,  were  folly — 
And  I  have  yielded  to  my  sister's  prayers 
He  should  not  die,  unless  the  Hebrews  rise 
In  servile  war  against  us.    (To  Motet,)    Thou  mayst 

leave  roe. 
And  go  where'er  thou  choosest ;  but  thy  people 
Go  not  in  peace  while  I  am  king  of  Egypt. 
Motet. — The  wisdom  that  would  point  thee  to  the 
path 
Of  peace,  of  honor,  and  thy  Maker's  favor, 
Is  lost  on  thee,  and  all  sppeals  to  justice 
As  well  were  made  unto  the  marble  steps 
That  base  thy  throne.  But  though  thou  fearest  not  now, 
Hereafter  thou  wilt  tremble,  and  it  may  be. 
Own,  when  too  late,  the  God  thou  now  despisest. 
Once  more  I  must  address  thee.    King  of  Egypt, 
I  charge  thee  in  the  name  of  High  Jehovah, 
Let  all  the  Hebrews  quit  thy  land  in  peace. 
And  bear  their  wives,  their  offspring,  and  their  goods 
Far  from  thy  utmost  limits,  never  more 
To  own  thy  sceptre,  or  to  call  thee  Lord. 
Nor  send  them  empty  handed.    Let  them  take 
From  thine  own  subjects  aught  that  may  be  needed 
For  journeying  in  the  desert    Sayst  thou  no? 
Then  on  thy  country,  from  the  king,  who  sits 
Upon  his  throne,  down  to  the  meanest  peasant, 
The  curse,  the  peril,  and  the  plague  will  fall. 
Darkness  and  tempests,  pestilence  and  death 
Shall  triumph  yet,  and  wring  the  very  hearts 
Of  men  grown  faint  and  sick  with  utter  ruin. 
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Nor  this  the  worst.    If  then  thy  hfiugbty  soul 
Experience  cannot  teach,  or  suffering  bend, 
Tb*  outstretched  arm  of  God  hinoself  will  sweep 
Thee  and  thy  legions  from  tlie  earth  forever. 
And  when  yon  pyramids,  the  unsolv'd  enigma 
Of  future  ages,  rais'd  by  stripes  and  groans 
Of  trampled  Israel— piles  which  thou  hast  built, 
As  if  t*  outlast  the  world  on  which  they  stand. 
Are  batter*d  by  barbarians,  or  have  crumbled 
Beneath  the  sure  and  silent  hand  of  time. 
The  story  of  thy  overthrow  shall  be 
Had  in  remembrance,  and  the  name  of  Pharaoh 
A  living  proverb  in  the  mouths  of  men 
For  harden*d  heart  and  blind  infatuation. 

Pkaraoh, — And  durst  thou  threaten  roe,  thou  sorcerer? 
Out  of  my  presence — I  defy  thy  magic. 
Disown  thy  God,  and  scoff  at  his  commands. 

Motiti, — Aye,  wage  thy  puny  strengtlt  against  th* 
Almighty, 
And  fcQl  his  power,  whoso  name  thou  dost  blaspheme. 
See  in  what  splendor  rides  the  sun  above  us; 
Few  moments  more  will  blot  it  from  thy  sight. 
(JIamng  hi»  rod  to  Heaven.)    Shadows  of  night,  arise  1 

and  let  the  gloom, 
That  mantled  space,  before  the  stars  of  heaven 
Hail'd  the  first  dawning  of  their  God*s  creation. 
Envelope  Egypt !     Yea,  let  utter  darkness, 
Intense  as  pride  in  thi:s  besotted  prince, 
Black  as  thoir  thoughts  who  counsel  him  to  murder, 
Enduring,  alUpervading,  palpable. 
Even  to  the  sense  of  feeling,  rayless,  cheerless, 
Be  as  a  funeral  pall  upon  this  land ! 

PharaofL — Another  plague.    Beware,  or  thou  mayst 
find 
The  faith  I  plighted  to  my  sister  fail. 
And  but  for  that  thou  hadst  been 'dead  ere  now. 

Offieert. — Guard  us  from  ruin,  now,  ye  Gods  of 
Egypt! 
See,  Pharaoh !  see,  the  deepest  midnight  rising 
Round  heaven's  extremest  yerge,  and  merging  lost 
Towards  the  fading  sun,  whose  sickly  beams 
Flicker  and  die  before  the  gathering  horror. 
Great  prince,  relent,  and  let  this  people  go; 
Should  Egypt  be  destroy'd,  to  keep  her  slaves 

Pharaoh, — Peace,  on  your  lives !  and  you,  ye  Hebrew 

leaders, 

Approach  while  I  can  see  ye.    I  know  not. 

Or  care  to  know,  if  this  be  incantation. 

Or  work  of  other  Gods  than  those  of  Egypt; 

But  while  I  live,  and  hold  the  sceptre  here, 

Tho*  all  the  accumulated  gloom  of  hell. 

And  all  its  plagues  be  wasted  on  the  land, 

I  will  not  let  ye  go,  or  bale  one  tittle 

Of  royal  right  to  hold  ye  in  subjection. 

{To  Jdoses.)    Listen,  and  mark  my  words !  they  touch 

thy  life : 

Go  from  my  presence,  nor  return  unsummnu*d — 

For  in  the  day  thou  seest  me  thou  shall  die. 
Moset, — Thou  hast  said  well — I'll  see  thy  face  no  more. 


NOMS  DE  GUERRE. 

Balzac's  real  name  was  Guez — Metastasio*s  was  Tra- 
passo^Melanctlion's  Hertz  Schwartz — Erasmus'  Ge- 
rard. 


TO  ANNA. 

Full  forty  years  have  iled  away 
Since  first  we  hailed  the  wedding  day. 
And  I've  been  blest,  as  well  I  may. 

With  Anna. 

Though  thou  wert  yoang,  and  tender  ioo^ 
When  first  I  sought  thy  heart  to  woo, 
Thou'st  never  been  unkind,  untrue. 

My  Anna. 

If  bent  with  sickness,  woe,  or  care. 
Who  offered  up  the  si«h,  the  prayer. 
Or  proved  a  watchful  angel  there  7 

My  Anna. 

The  stream  of  life  may  roughly  glide, 
And  I  in  anguish  may  be  tried  ; 
I'll  not  repine,  if  by  my  side 

Is  Anna. 

When  dwindling  from  me  one  by  one. 
My  num'rous  sunshine  friends  were  gone, 
Who  lingered  still  and  loved  me  on? 

My  Anna. 

Whilst  others  live  in  jarring  strife, 
We  pass  a  calm,  contented  life — 
I  daily  bless  my  matchless  wife. 

My  Anna. 

O,  never  can  affliction  move 
The  depth,  the  truth  of  woman's  love ! 
For  grief  and  pain  would  only  prove 

My  Anna. 

And  when  the  closing  hour  draws  near 
In  which  I  quit  this  earthly  sphere, 
I'll  die  repeating  to  her  ear. 

My  Anna! 


LINES. 


Oh !  there's  a  light  in  woman's  eye — 

A  liquid  light — a  living  ray — 
Which  gleams  upon  our  pilgrim  path. 

And  guides  us  o'er  life's  nigged  way : 
A  magic  sound  in  woman's  sigh — 

A  tlinlling  tone — so  soft,  so  aweet. 

That,  like  the  harp  of  .£olua. 
It  seems  a  voice  for  angel  meet. 

Wailing  a  lost  one  from  on  high. 

ICH0T1IS. 


BIBLES. 


The  first  Polyglot  Bible  is  that  of  Cardinal  Ximene^ 
printed  in  1515.  It  contains  the  Hebrew  text,  ^ 
Chaldaic  Paraphrase,  the  Greek  Septuagint,  and  the 
ancient  Latin  editk>n.  The  second  is  the  Royal  Bible, 
Anvers,  1752:  the  third  that  of  L.e  Jay,  Pan%  1645: 
the  fourth  that  of  England,  London,  1657,  edited  bf 
Walton.    There  are  nuiny  since,  bat  of  toss  cdehritf* 
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CLASSICAL  BIBUOGRAPHY. 

JIfr.  Editor — The  following  list  of  ihe  editions  of  the 
classics  fittest  to  enter  into  a  literary  collection  of  the 
Roman  and  Greek  authors,  was  drawn  up,  a  little 
while  since,  at  the  request  of  a  friend,  who  is  begin- 
ning to  appropriate,  out  of  his  income,  an  annual  sum 
to  the  forming  of  a  private  library.  The  series  indi- 
cated is  such  as  is  recommended  by  the  convenience  of 
their  form,  the  general  goodness  of  their  typographical 
execution,  the  correctness  of  their  text,  and  the  useful* 
ness  of  a  commentary,  from  which  all  that  sort  of  eru- 
dition is  excluded,  which  perpetually  misses  or  goes 
beyond  the  mark.  In  such  a  plan,  the  mere  luxury  of 
editions — the  pursuit  of  the  rare,  or  curious,  or  costly, 
apart  from  more  serious  excellence— is,  of  course,  to  be 
disregarded.  Beyond  mere  uniformity  of  size,  I  would 
make  no  sacrifice  to  the  Graces;  nor  this,  but  that  the 
octavo  form  combines  the  differing  advantages  of  com- 
pactness and  bulk.  It  neither  forbids,  by  its  diminutive- 
neaa»  all  explanation  of  the  text ;  nor  confounds  you, 
like  a  folio,  with  the  trivialities  of  an  eternal  erudition. ' 
It  is,  too,  the  form  in  which  editions  have  been  multi- 
plied the  most ;  so  that  it  can  offer,  in  a  cheap  but  agree- 
able dress,  almost  every  thing  witli  which  learning  has 
elucidated  the  ancient  writers. 

I  myself  do  not  slight  the  passion  of  the  mere  book- 
fancier.  In  a  country  where  the  wealthiest  and  best- 
born  of  the  land  lavish  their  ai^nual  thousands,  for  the 
praise  of  possessing  stud  horses  of  the  most  honorable 
lineage,  or  that  they  may  enjoy,  through  life,  the  society 
of  grooms  and  trainers,  it  would  be,  perhaps,  not  amiss 
i£,  for  mere  diversity's  sake,  some  less  illiterate  follies 
were  introduced.  Are  the  brawling  and  boorish  fox- 
hunter,  or  the  super-subtle  man  of  the  turf  (races  rapid- 
ly becoming  the  reproach  of  English  manners  and  tastes) 
all  that  our  men  of  fortune  can  imitate  among  the  £n- 
gli^  gentry?  Their  ancestral  mansions,  adorned  with 
whatever  art  or  science  can  accumulate  of  beautiful  or 
curious:  their  delightful  pleasure-grounds,  where  the 
picturesque  creates  a  thousand  charmingly  disposed 
landscapes:  their  museums  of  antiquities — their  rich 
galleries  of  pictures — their  master-pieces  of  sculpture — 
their  noble  and  learned  private  libraries,  the  chief  pride 
and  omamentof  every  wealthy  residence — when,  alas! 
shall  we,  instead  of  what  is  coarsest  and  most  immoral 
and  least  intellectual  in  the  habits  and  amusements  of 
English  life,  rise  to  even  the  idler  and  more  puerile 
parts  of  Taste  and  Letters — the  follies  of  the  Virtuoso 
and  the  Bibliomaniac? 

But  "revenons  &  nosmoutons:"  let  us  get  back  to 
our  ancients ;  of  whom,  I  believe,  you  will  find  the 
annexed  list  a  careful  and  a  copious  one.  I  haye  con- 
sulted, in  compiling  it,  the  following  leading  authorities: 
Morho^  Polyhistor  LUerarius;  Fabricius,  BibUotheca 
Graeca ;  Idem,  BibUotheca  Latina  Vttus ;  Idem,  Bibluh 
graphia  ^ntiqwaria;  Idem,  Hisloria  Bibliolheeae  suaej 
Saxiua,  Onomaatieon  LUerarium;  Saldcnus,  De  Libris 
earumque  utu  tl  abusu;  Panzer,  Anndes;  Rcnouard, 
Annates  des  Aides  ;  Cave's  Charlophylax ;  LeClerc,  £i&- 
lioihiqut  UnivereeUe  ;  Idem,  Bibliotheque  Choisie  ;  Bayle, 
Diclionaire  hUtorique,  fye. ;  the  great  French  Biogrnphie 
UniverselU ;  Barbier,  Diclionaire  dta  Anonymcs  el  pseu- 
dtmynus;  Cailleau,  Diclionaire  bibliographique ;  Har- 
wood,  ViewoflheClassic9i  Adam  Clarke,  ^t^/togrop/ti- 


cai  Dictionary  and  Miaeellany ;  Dibdin,  Otddetothe  0(09- 
Hee  ;  Moss,  Classical  Bibliography  ;  Dunlop,  Roman  LUe* 
rature;  Schoell,  LittSrature  Grecque;  Hartshorne,  Book 
rarities  of  the  University  of  Cambridge;  BenVs  London 
Catatogius  ;  Idem,  Literary  Advertiser  ;  Anthon's  X,em- 
priere's  Dictionary;  Watts^s  BibUotheca  Britannicaf 
Lowndes's  Bibliographer^  Manual;  but,  much  more 
than  an,  Brunei's  excellent,  exact,  eminently  useful 
Manuel  du  Librairc — a  book  which  should  be  in  the* 
hands  of  every  man  attempting  to  pursue  any  thing 
like  systematic  study. 

Editions  of  a  series  of  Greek  and  Roman  classics, 
8vo.  cum  nofts  selectis  variorum, 

Achilles  Tatius,  {CtUophon  et  Leudppe)  Heliodorus, 
{JEthiopica)  Longus,  {Daphnis  et  Chloe)  et  Xenophon, 
(Ephesiaca.)  Bipont,  1792-4.  Four  parts  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
25  francs. 

£lian  I  would  omit — ^both  his  Hisloria  Anmalium 
and  his  Variae  Historiae, 

^schines — in  the  Greek  orators ;  which  see. 

iEschylus,  Tragcediaet  (k  Schutz.)  London :  1823, 
6  vols.  Svo.  22. 12t.  6d.  It  has  the  Scholia,  and  Schutz's 
Notes. 

^sop,  Fabulae,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Leipsic :  1810,  8vo.  Cum 
notis  vario.  et  de  Furia :  accedunt  dissertationes  Tyr- 
whitt  de  Babrio,  Huschkii  de  Archilocho,  et  Bentleii 
de  ^sopo.  There  is  a  cotemporary,  and  perhaps  more 
esteemed  edition,  by  Coray,  (Paris,  8vo.)  but  I  should 
prefer  the  first,  for  the  Accessus. 

Agathemerus  (Geographia)  I  would  omit,  till  they 
publish  the  new  edition  of  Scriptores  Geographic  Mi- 
nores. 

Alcieus,  Fragmenta.  Halse :  1810— ii  Stange,  8voi» 
5  francs. 

Akiphron.  I  would  omit  his  Epistles,  or  buy  the 
cheap  8vo.  edition  of  Utrecht,  1791.  3  to  4  francs. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus.  Leipsic,  1773,  8vo.  ab  Er- 
nesti.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  his  best  editions.  There 
is  an  admirable  Glossary  to  it.  13  shillings. 

Ammonius  de  adfiniwn  vocabulorum  differentia,  I  would 
not  have. 

Anacreon,  &  Fischer.  Leipsic,  1793,  8vo.  fine  paper. 
16  to  18  francs. 

Andronicus  Rhodius,  I  would  omit 

A  nony mi  Ravennatis  Geographia,  k  Porcheron.  Paris. 
1688,  Svo.  4  to  5  francs. 

Anthologia  Graeca,  k  Brunck  et  Jacobs  et  Paulsen, 
Leipsic,  1813-17,  4  vols.  8vo.  90  francs. 

Antiphon,  Andocides,  &c.    See  Greek  orators. 

Antoninus  Imperator,  Meditationea,  Gneco — Lat.  k 
Gattaker.  Oxford,  1704, 8vo.  The  notes  are  short ;  it 
contains  a  few  epistles,  judged  spurious— 5  to  7  francs: 
or  the  Leipsic  reprint  of  1729,  8vo.  5  to  6  francs. 

Antoninus  Liberalis,  Transformaliones.  Grsc.  Lat— 
cum  Munckeri  notis,  et  Verheyk.  L.eyden,  1774,  8vo. 
8  to  10  francs. 

Aphtonius,  FrogymnasmaUu  I  would  omit  him,  unless 
I  wished  a  rhetorical  collection. 

ApoUodorus,  Bihlioihtca,  Grace  Lat  k  Heyne.  G6i- 
tingen,  ISOS,  2  vols.  8vo.  It  is  regarded  as  a  mine  of 
mythological  learning.    24  franca. 

Apollonins  Dyscolus  should  be  omitted. 

Apollonius  Rhodius,  Argonautiea,  k  Wellauer.  Leip- 
sig,  18?8,  2  vols.  8vo.— or  Brunck,  Leipsig,  1810, 2  vols. 
8to.  20  francs. 
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ApoUonius  Sophista,  I  would  omit. 

Appian  Aleiandrtnus,  HiBtoria,  k  Schweigbnuser. 
Lipsiae,  1783-5,  3  large  8vos.  to  bind  in  6:  54  francs. 
It  IB  regarded  as  this  commentator's  best  performance. 

Apuleius,  Opera.  Bipont,  8vo.  It  stands  nest  to 
the  4to.  edition  of  Oudendorp  &  Rhunken.  Leyden, 
1786.    The  latter  cosu  probably  40  to  50  francs. 

Aratas,  Phaenomena  and  Diotemia^  k  Bulile.  Lipsiae, 
1796-1808,  2  vols.  8vo.  S3  francs. 

Archilochus,  Reliquiae^  edente  Liebel.  Lipsiae,  ISIS, 
S  vols.  8vo.  13  francs. 

Archimedes,  I  would  omit,  as  having  no  literary 
value. 

Aristides,  Orationaf — among  the  orators. 

Aristaenetus,  Epistolae  Eroticae,  Boissonade.  Paris, 
1822,  8vo. 

Arlstarchus.  I  would  omit  him,  unless  in  a  gram- 
matical collection,  or  in  a  mathematical  one. 

Aristaeus,  Historia  LXX  Interpretuntf  I  would  omit, 
as  supposititious,  though  curious  for  the  discussion  that 
it  involves.  Hodius's  is  the  edition  that  contains  it; 
and  is  also  the  best.    Oxford,  1692,  8vo  3  to  5  francs. 

Aristophanes,  ComatUae,  k  Brunck.  Oxford,  1810,  4 
▼ob.  8vo.  with  Lexicon  Aristophanicum  of  Sanxay,  as 
5th  vol.  (Oxford,  1811,)  about  2/. 

Aristotle,  OperOf  Bulile.  Bipont,  1791-9,  5  vols.  8vo. 
contain  the  Organon,  Rhetorica  and  Poeiica,  The  rest 
is  not  likely  to  be  ever  given :  add,  therefore, 

Aristote]is£<Atca,  &  Wilkinson,  Oxford,  1818, 8vo.  9 frs. 

Aristotelis  Politiea  et  EconomicMj  Schneider.  Oxford, 

1810,  S  vols.  8vo.  18  frs. 

Arrian,  Opera  Omniaf  k  Borheck,  Lemgovias,  1793, 

181 1,  3  vols.  8vo.  18  frs.      Or 

Arrian,  TacticUf  PeripUu  Euxini,  Periplus  Erythrttif  de 
VenaHontf  k  Blancard.  Amsterdam,  1683  or  1750,  Sva 
9  to  12  frs. 

Arrian,  ExpetUtiOf  et  IndicOf  k  Raphelio.  Amstei^ 
dam,  1757,  8vo. 

Artemidotus,^  Oneirocriltoa,  I  would  omit,  unless  I 
formed  a  collection  of  the  whole  class  of  writers  on 
Diyination,  &c 

Atbenaeus,  Deipnosophiaiae,  k  Schweighaeuser.  Argen- 
torati,  1801-7,  14  vols.  8vo.  188  frs. 

Aulus  Gelhus,  Jfoctes  ^Uieet^  k  Qronovia  Leyden, 
1686  or  7,  8vo.  10  a  15  frs. 

Ausonius.  I  would  take  him  only  in  a  collection:  but 
if  apart,  the  edition  of  Tollius.  Amsterdam,  1671, 
8vo.  15  frs. 

Avianus,  Fahulae,  k  Cannegieter.  Amsterdam,  1 73 1, 
8vo.  8  a  12  frs. 

Avienus.  I  would  take  him  in  the  collection  of  Pot- 
tat  laiini  minoret  ( Wernsdorf.) 

Babrius.    See  iEsop. 

Barclay.  His  Argenit  is  oflen  brought  into  this  sort 
of  collection.  Leyden,  1664-9,  8  vols.  8vo.  10  to  15  frs. 

Bion,  Moschus  and  Theocritus.  The  beautiful  edi- 
tion from  Bodoni's  press,  (Zamagna's  version ;  no  notes) 
1792,  IS  to  18  frs.    Or,  for  use, 

Valcknaer's  excellent  edition  of  1781.  Leyden,  8vo. 
18  frs. 

Boetius,  de  ConaolatUme^  BertiL  Leyden,  1671,  8vo. 
10  to  18  frs. 

Caesar,  ab  Oberlino.  Lipsis,  1805, 8vo.  15  frs.  papier 
fin. 
Callimachus,  EmestL    Leyden,  1761,  8vo. 


Calphurnius,  Edogae^  I  would  omit,  or  get  io  a  coir 
lection. 

Martianus  Capella.  This  is  only  worth  attenlioa 
as  the  first  attempt  in  scholarship  of  Hugo  Grotius, 
(then  15  years  old.)  Leyden,  1599,  8vo.  It  is  worth 
from  80  to  30  francs,  with  portraiu  of  the  P.  de  Cond^ 
and  Grotius:  bat  much  leas,  when  wanting  these. 

Catullus,  Tibullus  hi  Propertius.  The  best  edition  is 
Vulpius's,  of  which  the  entire  set  (4  vols.  4tOb)  is  a  dear 
book.  In  8vo.  the  edition  of  Gabbema,  Utrecht,  1659, 
(in  Italics)  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred.  Price  about  9 
francs.  That  of  Graevius  (1680)  is  much  dearer,  and 
scarcely  so  good.  There  is  a  very  good  Bipont  one, 
which  has  the  fragments  of  Gallus  and  the  PempHwrn 
VenerUf  1783,  8va  It  has,  also,  a  good  nouiia  Liteni- 
ria ;  which  forms,  indeed,  one  of  the  good  poinu  cooh 
mon  to  many  of  the  Deux-ponts  books. 

Celsns,  I  would  omit,  as  alsoCenaorinus,deiiMiMta(i. 

Chariton.CAoerea et  CaUirhoe,  k  Reiske.  Lipoae,  1783, 
8vA.  18  a  15frs. 

Chion,  Epistolae,  {k  Hoffman),  cum  fragmentia  Mem- 
nonis,  abOr^lli.  Lipsiae,  1816,  8 vo.  Their  aathenti- 
city  is  examined  by  Hoffman. 

Cicero,  Opera.  Of  the  Svo.  editions,  Emesti^s,  Halle, 
1776-7,  5  in  8  vols.  8vo.  (with£.'s  Clavis),  60  to  80  fn. 
(best  paper)  is  good.  Shutz's,  Lipsiae,  1814-18,  18  voU. 
8vo.  is  perhaps  still  better,  100  frs.  It  has,  in  the  last 
volume,  a  good  Index  latinitatis. 

Le  Clerc's.  Paris,  1887,  35  vols,  large  ISmo.  with 
French  translation  en  regard,  is  the  only  edition  that  ia 
by  any  means  complete.  It  contains  a  preliminary  dis^ 
course;  Plutarch's  life,  translated;  a  supplement  from 
Middleton's;  a  copious  bibliography  of  ediiion&  In  the 
34th  and  35th  volumes,  it  has  the  Apocfarypha  and 
Fragments— the  Invective  against  Sallust,  and  Reply; 
Discourae  to  the  people,  before  going  into  exile ;  Letter 
to  Oclavius;  Treatises  on  the  suppoeititioits  works.  In 
the  35th  volume  are  Fragments,  with  an  account  of  the 
discoveries  made  among  the  Palimpsestes,  since  1814, 
with  conjectures  towards  the  yet  undiscovered  works ; 
Fragments  of  Speeches,  Letters,  Philosophical  works, 
Poems,  and  the  apochryphal  de  Consolatione,  with  an 
Introduction.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  agreeable  literary 
edition.  How  far  it  is  a  critical  one,  I  have  never  seen 
any  authoritative  decision.  Though  much  ampler  than 
any  other,  it  has  not,  of  course,  the  parts  of  orations 
published  about  1830,  by  Maius,  in  his  Scriptores  Claa- 
sici  e  Codicibus  Vaticanis. 

To  complete  Ernesti's  or  Schixtz's,  the  Respublica  and 
these  fragments  are,  of  course,  necessary. 

Claudian,  k  Gesner.  Lipsiae,  1759,  8  vols.  8vob  15  to 
1 8  frs.  best  paper.  There  is  also  an  esteemed  ed  ition  by 
Barthius,  first  published,  with  much  applause,  when  he 
was  less  tlian  20  yeara  old.  Hannover,  1618,  8vol  Thia^ 
however,  was  one  of  his  riper  works:  for  he  pubiisfaed 
the  Psalms  translated  into  Latin  verse,  at  18  ;  and  at 
16,  a  work  on  the  method  of  reading  the  Latin  authors, 
from  Ennius  downwards. 

Coilius  Apicius,  De  opaonnt  et  cofuKmenfw,  by  Dr. 
Martin  Lister.    Amsterdam,  1709,  8vo.  8  a  18  fn. 

Coluthus,  Raptua  Helenae,  Not  worth  having ;  bat  if 
taken,  the  edition  of  Bekker.  Beriin,  1816,  8vo.  It  ii 
the  best  text,  and  has  seven  additional  verses — ^whidi 
are  not  unimportant,  In  a  poem  of  380— unless  the 
whole  should  chance  to  be  of  no  merit,  as  in  this 
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Conon  is  of  little  importance,  even  aa  to  mythology. 
He  may  be  taken  in  Qale's  eoUection-^criptorea  anti- 
qui  Historiae  poeticae. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  k  Fiscbero.  Lipsiae,  1806,  Sfo.  It 
is  edited  by  Harles,  and  regarded  as  an  excellent  per- 
rormance.    In  fine  paper,  1 5  fra. 

Corripus,  I  would  omit — as  also  Demetrius  Cydnus, 
and  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

Curtius  (Cluintus),  k  Pitisco.  Hague,  170S,  8va  15 
a20rrs. 

Dares  Phrygius.     Sec  Dictys  Cretensis. 
Demosthenes,   may  be  taken  in  the  collection  of 
Greek  Orators,  by  Reiftke.    Lipsix,  1770-5,  18  vols. 
870.    Isocrates  alone  is  wanting,  in  this  collection. 
^  Dictys  Cretensis  is  a  forgery  not  worth  having,  ex- 
cept in  mere  illustration  of  the  Chivalric  Romances;  of 
which  it  is  largely  the  source^  Take  the  edition  &  Perizo- 
nio,  Amsterdam,  1708, 8va  1 5  to  18  frs.  It  includes  Dares 
Phrygius. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  &Wes8eltngio.  Bipont,  1790-1806, 
1 1  vols.  8to.  108  fra.  The  1 1  th  contains  indexes.  It  has 
a  good  notitia  literaria,  Essay  on  the  Sources,  &c. 

Diogenes  Laertius  &  Longolio.  Curiae  Regnit.  1739, 
8?o.  18  a  84  frs. 

Dion  Cassius.    There  exists  no  dvo.  edition.    That, 
of  Reimar,  Hamburg,  1750,  8  vols.  fol.  84  io  96  frs.  is 
far  the  besL    There  is  a  late  cheap  one,  by  Schaefer. 
Lipsiae,  1818,  (Graece,)  4  vols.  18mo.  ISfrs. 

Dion  Chr]rso8tonL  His  Orations  ore  published  by 
Reiske,  bat  without  a  Latin  version.  They  match,  in 
form  and  appearance,  his  Oratores  Attici,  8  vols.  8to. 
Lipeke,  1784  or  98.  85  frs. 

Dionysius  Alexandrinus,  OrbU  deseripiio,  k  Wella 
Oxford,  1704  or  9,  8vo.  6  a  9  frs. 

Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  Not  now  accounted  au- 
thentic 

Dionysius  Halicamasseus,  AnHqmiaies^  4^.  k  Reiske. 
Lipsiae,  1774,  6  vols.  8vo.  80  to  96  frs.  The  last  volume 
(unfinished  at  R.'8  death)  is  by  Moras,  as  is  the  inter- 
esting life  of  Reiske. 

Epietetus,  EnckkidUnif  firtgrnenta,  ei  DiueriaitoneM  ab 
Jhriamo  dtguia,  Schweighaeuser.  Lipsiae,  1799,  4  vols. 
8vo.  54  frs.  Add  the  Commentary  of  Simplicius,  by 
the  same  editor.  Leipsig,  1800,  8  vols.  8vo  87  francs. 
These  form  a  dear,  but  the  most  valuable  edition. 

Epicunis,PAyfiea  et  Meleorologiea.  I  would  omit  these,  as 
every  thing  else  not  having  a  literary  value.  We  want  the 
taste  and  the  history  of  the  ancients — not  their  science. 
Elratosthenes  and  Euclid  may  be  omitted,  for  the  same 
reason.  Of  the  latter,  however.  Van  Loin's  edition, 
Amsterdam,  1738,  8vo.  4  or  5  fra.  or  Baerman's,  Leip- 
sig, 1769,  8vo.  3  to  4  frs.  is  usually  taken  for  such  col- 
lections as  this. 

Euripides,  Tragudiae.  Glasgow,  1880,  9  vols.  8vo.  7/. 
1 7s,  Sd.  It  has  the  Scholia  and  the  entire  notes  of  Barnes, 
Beckb,  Brunck,  Burney,  Elmsley,  Herman,  Hoepfner, 
Markland,  Monk,  Musgrave,  Porson,  Seidler,  Valck- 
naer,  Wakefield,  &c  as  well  as  a  copious  index. 

Eustathias,  Ismeniae  et  Ismenis  ^mcresy  8vo.  Paris, 
1618,  ed.  Gaulmin.  They  are  now  regarded  as  the 
production  of  Eumathes,  a  grammarian  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, not  of  the  Scholiast  There  should  be  45  pp.  of 
notes  at  the  end  of  this  edition. 

Eutropius,  k  Verheyk.  Leyden,  1768, 8vo.  It  has 
the  Greek  paraphrase  of  Pacanius,  and  the  breviary  of 


Sextus  Rufus,  with  a  very  copious  and  judicious  selec- 
tion of  notes,  18  a  16  frs. 

Florus,  Bretnarium.  Bipont,  ISIO,  8vo.  4  frs:  a  good 
edition. 

Frontinus,  I  would  omit,  with  the  other  Strategetics; 
or  buy  them  all  (the  Latin  ones)  in  the  collection  at  the 
head  of  which  stands  Vegetius;  whom  tee. 

Pronto.  The  fragments  of  his  Orations,  published 
by  Mains,  (Milan,  1815,  8  vols.  Svo.)  are,  I  fancy,  too 
inconsiderable  or  disjointed  to  be  worth  having. 

Gemislus  Pleiho,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  have. 

Geographiae  Veieris  Scriptores  Gracci  (Minores) — a 
valuable  and  necessary  book,  but  too  enormously  dear 
to  be  purchased.  A  new  edition  has  been  long  in  ex- 
pecUtion.  The  old  (Oxford,  1698-1718,  4  vols.  8 vo.) 
sells  for  no  less  than  80  to  100  dollars.  It  contains 
Hanno,  Scylax,  Agatharchides,  Arrian,  Nearchus, 
Heracleotes,  Dica;archus,  Isidorus,  Scymnus,  Agathe- 
merus,  Various  Excerpts,  Anonymi  expositio  Mundi, 
Ptolemrei  Arabia,  Abnlfedac  Chorasmia,  Ejusdem  Ara- 
bia, Excerpta  varia,  Dionysii  Orbis  Dcscriptio. 

The  Geoponici,  I  would  omit. 

Hecataeus  of  Abdera.    Mere  fragments. 

of  Miletus,  in  Crcuzer*s  Historicorum  Gneco- 

rum  Vclnstissimorum  Pragmenta.  Heidelberg,  1806, 
Svo.  They  also  include  part  of  the  preceding.  The 
price  I  cannot  ascertain. 

Heliodorus.    In  the  Scriptores  Erotici.    See  Achillea 

Tatius. 

Hellanicus.  His  fragments  were  published  by  Sturz. 
Leipsig,  1787,  8vo. 

Hermogenes  Sophista.  His  t/frt  Rhetorica  (Colonise, 
1614,  8vo.)  I  would  leave  for  a  collection  of  another 
sort. 

Herodian,  k  Rnddiman,  8vo.    Edinburg,  1784,  4  frs. 

Herodotus.  Schweighaeuser's,  (Paris,  1816,  6  vols. 
Svo.)  is  generally  esteemed  the  best  edition.  90  frs.  A 
new  and  valuable  edition  (by  Bahr)  is  in  progress  in 
Germany — the  first  volume  already  out-  The  Trans- 
lation of  Lnrcher,  (Paris,  1808,  9  vols.  8vo.)  has  valua- 
ble geographical  illustrations.  There  are,  besides,  those 
of  Rennel  and  Niebuhr — the  latter  printed  in  an  Eng- 
lish translation,  London,  1 830, 8vo.  The  Lexicon  loni- 
cum  of  Portus  is  likewise  an  important  aid  to  the  study 
of  H.     (Oxford,  1810,  8vo.  9 frs.) 

Hesiod,  &  Loesnero.    Lipsiae,  1778,  8vo.  15  a  18  frs. 

Hierocles,  Commenlarii  in  Jiurea  Carmma^  ^  Warran. 
Loudon,  1748,  8vo.  10  to  18  frs.  The  Facetia  passing 
under  his  name  are  usually  esteemed  supposititious. 
His  de  Prwidenlia  et  Fato  are  not  sought  for. 

Himerius  Sophista.  His  Eeloget  et  Deelamaiionet,  may 
safely  be  omitted. 

Hippocrates,  I  would  also  omit  in  this  collection.  If 
he  be  taken,  the  edition  of  Vander  Linden,  (Leyden, 
1665,  8  vols  Svo.)  is  the  proper  one,  but  is  very  dear ; 
common  copies  of  it  selling  at  from  60  to  80  frs. 

Historiae  Augustae  Scriptores,  I  would  not  embrace 
in  this  collection.  Suetonius  and  Eutropius  you  will 
have  already  taken,  in  another  form.  Spartian,  Julius 
Capitolinus,  Elius  Lampridius,  Trebellius  Pollio,  and 
Vopiscus  are  without  literary  value.  The  Svo.  edition 
of  Leyden  (1671,  8  vols.)  is  both  an  indifferent  and  dear 
book.  It  sells  for  87  to  36  francs;  while  the  esteemed 
folio  edition  of  Paris,  1680,  by  Salmasius,  sells  at  from 
8  to  10  frs. 
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HistoritB  Poeiictt  Scriplores  ar.tiqui,  It  Gale — em- 
bracing ApoUodorus,  Conon,  PtoJenMBUS,  Parthenins, 
Antoninus  Liberalis;  wiih  his  Diesertatio  de  Scriptori- 
bu8  Mytholo^icia — ^may  be  let  alone.  The  single  edition 
is  that  of  Paris,  1675, 8vo.,  worth  15  to84  frs.  It  some- 
times is  dated  London,  1676. 

Homer.  Ernesii*s  (Lipsiae,  1759,  5  vols.  8to.,  or  iu 
beautiful  and  faithful  reprint,  by  Foulis,  Glasgow, 
1814,  6  vols.  8?o. — the  latter  having  also  WolPs  pro- 
legomena) is  the  best  general  edition,  costing  100  francs 
in  the  first  form,  and  ISO  in  the  second.  The  edition  of 
Wolf  (Lipsiae,  1804-7,  4  vols  8vo.  SO  francs)  should 
also  be  possessed;  nor  is  it  possible  to  omit  mentioning 
Heyne's  very  esteemed  edition  of  the  Iliad.  Lipsiie, 
1803,  8  vols.  8vo. 

Horace,  k  Gesner,  cum  notis  Zeunii.  Leipsic,  1788; 
or  Glasgow,  1794, 8vo.  10  to  80  frs.  Bentley*s  emenda- 
tions and  notes  have  no  doubt  done  much  towards  the 
elucidation  of  Horace ;  but,  as  a  commentary,  Gesner's 
is  certainly  preferable.  Bentley^s  edition,  however,  as 
reprinted  at  Leipsig,  1764,  2  vols.  8va  (15  to  80  frs.) 
may  be  added  to  the  forgoing. 

Hyginus.  I  would  omit  him,  with  the  other  mytho- 
logues. 

Isei  Orationes,  in  Reiske's  Orators. 

Isocrates,  Orationes  et  Epistolae,  k  Corey.  Paris, 
1807,  8  vols.  8  vo.  81  frs.  The  notes,  in  modern  Greek, 
are  very  valuable.  A  learned  disquisition  on  the  Greek 
education  and  tongue  is  prefixed. 

JamblichuB  may  be  fairly  let  alone  with  the  mysta- 
gogues. 

Josephos,  k  Havercamp  et  Hudson.  Lipsiae,  1 788-5, 
3  vols.  8vo.  80  francs.  A  volume  of  Commentary  and 
Index  was  to  have  followed.  1  do  not  know  if  it  has 
ever  appeared. 

Julian  Apostate.  His  Ctuara  (Heusinger,  Gotha, 
1736,  8vo.  6  to 8  frs.)  and  his/n  Cmutonlti  laude  OraHo 
(Schttfer,  Leipsig,  1808, 8vo.  7  frs.)  may  be  taken. 

Sl  Justin  may  be  omitted  in  this  collection. 

Justinian,  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  &c  omit. 

Justin.  Bipont  edition,  1784,  or  Argentorati,  1808, 
8va  5  frs.  Very  good  and  cheap  edition,  with  a  good 
notitia  literaria. 

Juvenal  and  Persius,  cura  Ruperti.  Lipaiae,  1801 
or  1818,  8  vols.  8vo.  87  frs. 

Lactantius  is  to  be  omitted,  of  course. 

Libanius,  as  a  sophist,  not  an  orator,  may  be  excluded. 

Leonids  (the  two)  should  be  taken  only  in  the  An- 
thology. 

Livy,  Recensuit  Drachcnborch,  edidit  Crevier.  Ox- 
ford, 1828,  4  vols.  8vo.  UA8». 

Longinus.  Toup*8  (Oxon,  1778,  8va)  though  not 
sufficiently  correct  in  the  typography,  is  the  Editio  opt. 
It  is,  however,  of  a  form  somewhat  too  large-^royal 
8vo.  8  to  10  frs. 

Longus,  Daphtui  et  Chhe,  It  should  be  taken  in  the 
Bipont  Erotici  Graeci ;  though  this  wants  Courier's  resto- 
ration of  the  chasm  of  eight  pages.  The  latter  may  be  seen 
in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Classical  Journal.  There  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  edition  that  contains  it :  for 
Courier's  (Rome,  1810,  8vo.)  was  printed  for  private 
distribution  only — 52  copies.  It  has  the  Greek  text 
alone.  The  complete  version  (French)  may  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Paul  Louis  Courier. 

Lucan,  PkantMa,    Take  the  Glasgow  reprint  of  the 


Strawberry-hill  edition,  cum  notis  Grotii  et  Bentkii, 
cura  posteriore  Cumberland,  8vo.  1816,  18  frs. 

Lucian,  Opera,  Hemsterhuy's  edition,  with  Gesner 
and  Reiske's  notes,  as  reprinted  at  Dcux-Ponts,  1789- 
91,  10  vols.  8vo.  80  to  100  francs,  is  no  doubt  the  oom- 
pletest.  There  is,  however,  the  excellent  and  mudb 
cheaper  one  of  Schnieder.  Halle,  1800,  8  vols.  8vo.  30 
rancs.  It  has  no  interpretation,  but  offers  esteemed 
notes,  and  some  valusble  readings. 

Lucilius.  That  of  the  Vulpii,  Patavii,  1735, 8m  is 
no  doubt  besL   4  to  6  francs. 

Lncretius.  Bentley  and  Wakefield's  edition,  in  the 
Glo/igow  reprint  of  1813,  4  vols.  8vo.  8L  It  is  beaoti- 
fuily  printed  by  Bell,  rivalling  the  Foulis. 

Lycophron  may  fairly  be  left  to  the  lovers  of  the  un- 
intelligible. 

Lycurgus.    Take  him  in  Reiske's  Oratora. 

Lysias.    Also  in  Reiske's  Orators. 

Macrobi us,  Opera,  k  V ulpiis  fratribus.  Patavii,  1 736, 
8va  6  to  9  frs.  The  edition  of  Gronovius  is  more  com- 
monly taken  (Leyden,  1670, 8vo.)  but  is  dearer — 18  to 
24  francs. 

Manilius.  His  Jieiranmniecn  may  be  omitted,  as 
striving  in  vain  to  make  good  poetry  out  of  very  bad 
astronomy. 

Martial.  The  Bipont  edition,  1784,  8vo.  after  the 
variaruM  of  Schre velius.  The  Amsterdam  ( 1 70 1 ,  B\a. ) 
after  the  Delphin  Editor  Collessus,  is  usually  tsdcen.  Bat 
it  is  rather  dear  (about  20  francs);  and  baa,  besides,  a 
villainous  collection  of  the  iocs  o6scaiU  into  a  sort  of 
C  loaca,  at  the  end.  There  are  rare  eopiaa,  in  which  the 
text  is  in  its  place  ;  but  they  sell  very  Itig^i — 50  tana 
or  more. 

Maximus  Tyrius.  His  Platontsm  is  of  v«ry  little 
use. 

Meleager.  I  would  take  his  Epigrams,  &&  in  the 
Anthology. 

Menander.  Of  his  Fragments,  Metnektfs  edition, 
Berlin,  1823,  8vo.  is  the  best.  The  older  one  of  Le 
Clerc — which  gave  occasion  to  that  fierce  literary  war 
between  Bentley,  Gronovius,  Bunnann,  De  Pauw  and 
other*— is  very  defective;  though  hitherto  usually  em- 
ployed. 

Minucius  Felix,  as  purely  ecclesiastical,  should  be 
omitted. 

Moschion.  His  de  MtiUerihus  we  should,  of  course, 
exclude  from  any  but  a  medical  collection. 

Musaeus.  His  Hero  and  Leander  is  beat  edited  by 
Schneder.  Leovardias,  1748,  8vo.  10  to  IS  fis.  Thai 
of  Magdeburg  (by  Csrpzovius)  8vu  1775,  is  of  some 
esteem.    Its  preface  is  curious. 

TheMythographi  Latini,  collected  byMoncker,  (Am- 
sterdam, 1681,  8vo.  18  to  18  frs.)  consisting  of  H]^;;iBas, 
Planciades  Fulgentius,  Lactantius  Placidua^  and  Albri- 
cus  Philosophus,  may  be  omitted. 

Nemesianua.  His  Cynegelies,  ^  are  given  in  that 
volume  of  Wemsdorfs  Poets  LatMinores,  which  con- 
tains the  poems  de  Venatunu  et  Pitcofu,  [the  1st.] 

Nemesius,  de  Sahara  //amtatf,  may  be  omitted. 

Nicander.  His  JiUxipkgrmks  and  Tkeriae*  may  be 
banished,  with  no  great  harm,  among  the  medical  wri- 
ters. 

Nicolaus  Damascenus.  The  fragments  of  his  tm- 
einnaUd  Universal  History  should  have  a  place  in  a  his- 
torical, but  scarcely  in  a  literary  cuUoctioo. 
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NonouBL  His  Dionysiaea  are  not  yet  given  in  a  good 
edition.  There  are  two  unfinished  editions  probably 
yet  in  process,  that  began  to  appear  at  Heidelberg  and 
Ijeipsig,  in  1819.  The  first  is  by  Moser,  as  yet  of  only 
the  6  books  from  the  8th  to  the  13ih.  The  other,  by 
Gnefe,  contains  the  first  24  books,  1  voi.  the  text  alone. 

Non  nius  Marcellos  is  confined  to  grammatical  subjects. 

Julius  Obsequens.  His  de  ProHgUt  may  be  safely 
omitted. 

Ocellus  Lucanus.  His  Fragments  are  neither  impor- 
tant, nor  of  a  cIcaf  authenticity. 

Oppian,  de  Venatume  et  Piseaht-  If  purchased,  the 
best  edition  is  that  of  Schnieder,  Leipsig,  1S13,  dvo.  It 
should,  however,  when  bought,  be  given  to  some  genius 
vast  enough  to  embrace  both  the  arts  of  Industry  and 
those  of  Indolence. 

Oratores  Grsci,  k  Reiske.  Lipsias,  1770,  8  vols,  in 
12, 8vo.  It  brings  220  francs,  entire.  The  latter  6  vol- 
umes may  sometimes  be  had  separate ;  and  these,  united 
with  the  London  re-edition  of  Reiske's  Demosthenes 
f  1822,  3  vols.  8vo.]  and  the  Isocrates  of  Cofay,*give 
the  proper  series  of  Orators. 

Orphaeus,  ^rgonautica,  fye,  cum  notis  variorum,  kb 
Hermanna  Lipsiae,  1805,  8vo.  20  francs.  It  contains 
the  discussion  as  to  the  age  and  author  of  the  Orphica; 
a  dispute  set  on  foot  by  Huet,  whose  opinion  Valcknaer, 
Schnieder  and  Hermann  have  since  maintained  ;  while 
the  genuineness  of  the  Poems  has  been  supported  by 
Gesner,  Ruhnken  and  some  others. 

Ovid.  Burma nn*s  is  no  doubt  the  best  edition  ;  but 
is  in  4ta  and  high  priced — 8/.  8«.  The  best  8vo.  edition, 
notis  variorum,  is  t^at  of  Cnippiug,  Leyden,  1670,  3 
▼ols.  45  fra. 

PaiaBphatus.  His  /ncredtfrtUn  are  only  proper  for  a 
jnythqgrapbie  collection. 

Falladius,  de  Fthrihua  may,  of  coarse,  be  omitted. 

Ratilias  PaUadius,  de  Rt  Ansttco,  is  in  the  collection 
Scriptores  rei  rusticae. 

Panegyric!  Veteres  [latini]  k  laeger.  Nurembeig, 
1778,  2  vols.  8vo.  14  frs.  The  Delphine  edition  [by  de 
la  Baune]  is  also  much  esteemed  ;  and  there  is  a  London 
reprint,  1716,8vo.  ThatofArntzenius, Utrecht,  1790-7, 
2  vols.  4to.  is  the  editio  opt  24  a  30  frs.  The  collec- 
tion embraces  12  panegyrics— 1  of  Plinius  Caecilius ;  2 
of  Claudius  Mamertinus ;  1  of  another  Claud  Mam.;  5 
of  Eumenius ;  1  of  an  unknown ;  1  of  Nazarius ;  1  of 
Dnepanras. 

Parthenius.  Of  his  Erotic  tales,  Heyne's  is  the  best 
edition.    Goitingen,  1798, 8vo.  3  frs. 

Paiereulus.  Ruhnken's  edition,  Leyden,  1789,  2 
vols.  8vow  18  to  24  francs,  is  best. 

Paosanias.  That  of  Fadus  is  much  the  best.  Lip- 
siae, 1794-7,  4  vols.  8vo.  36  frs. 

PcBdo  Albinovanus.  His  EUgU*  are  in  WemsdoiTs 
Poets;  as  is  Sevenis's  JEtna. 

Fersius.    See  Juvenal  Ruperti. 

Petronius,  Soiyricon,  ^e.  k  Hadrianide.  Amsterdam, 
1669, 8vOb  with  the  /Vogmentem  Tragwrienn^  1671.  It 
should  also  include  SulpUia  Solyro,  Priapeia^  Penigi- 
Hum  FeiuriM,  SiatUH  JipologiOf  and  an  Index  of  4  leaves* 
The  whole  costs  1 5  to  20  frs.  Burmann*s  4ta  edition  is 
the  best.    Amsterdam,  1743,  2  vols.  4to.-    • 

Phsdrus,  k  Schwabio.  Brunswick,  1806,  2  vols.  8vo. 
16  franca,  engravings.  It  has  a  life — an  excellent  noti- 
tia  liieraria — a  disscrtatioD  on  the  age  of  PhaBdrus— 


another  on  the  Fables  of  Gabriel  Faemus — 34  Fables  d 
MSuh  Divioneosi — a  copious  Index ;  and  supplenda. 
There  are  some  castrated  editions  of  Phsdrus. 

Phalaris,  k  Boyle.  Oxon,  1718, 8va  7  frs.  Though 
now  regarded  as  certainly  spurious,  the  epistles  are 
worth  having,  for  the  sake  of  the  literary  controversy, 
and  Bentley*s  masterly  investigations  on  Phalaris, 
iEsop,  &c.    London,  ISl 7, 8vo. 

Philo  Judsus  may  be  left  among  the  mystic  and  ec- 
clesiastic writers. 

Philo  Byzantinus  is  of  little  worth,  even  in  a  geogra- 
phical collection. 

Philostratus.  His  Life  of  ^poUaniiti,  his  Htrmtti^ 
Jcones,  and  Livet  of  the  Sophists  may  be  all  omitted. 
There  is  no  uniform  edition,  except  in  folio.  The  8vo. 
of  Boissonadc,  Paris,  1806,  is  of  the  Heroics  only. 

Phtegon  Trallianus.    His  fragments  are  of  no  value. 

Phocylides.  The  fragments  attributed  to  him  are  too 
slight  and  too  uncertain  to  collected. 

Photius.  Of  his  Myriohiblon,  there  is  no  8va  edi« 
tion. 

Pindar,  k  Heyne.  Gdttingen,  1798-9,  3  vols,  in  5, 
8vo.  45  to  60  francs.  It  is  the  best  Its  Leipsig  copy 
of  1817,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  may  be  taken  equally  welL 

Plato.  The  Bipont  edition,  1781-8,  12  vols.  8vo.  is 
certainly  to  be  preferred.  Besides  its  other  auxiliaries, 
the  discourse  of  Thiedroan  (in  the  12th  vol.)  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Plato,  is  highly  valuable.  It  grows  dear- 
er every  day ;  now  worth  probably  160  francs.  Good 
editions  have  since  been  published  by  Bekkerand  Ast — 
the  former  reprinted  in  London,  1 1  vols.  8vo.  lOL  It 
is  well  to  mention  the  Translation  into  French,  which 
Cousin  is  now  publishing,  and  of  which  some  7  or  8 
vols,  have  appeared. 

Plautus,  k  Bothio.  Berlin,  1804-1 1 , 4  vols.  8vo. ;  the 
last  occupied  with  notes.  It  offers  a  much  emended 
text,  and  a  metrical  restoration — IL  la. 

Plinius,  Hisiaria  AViftrolta,  i  Franziu  Lipsiae,  1776* 
91,  10  vols.  8vo.  This  is  the  edition  usually  adopted 
for  such  a  oollection.  It  is,  however,  too  copious,  and  • 
wants  taste.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  well  to  abandon,  in 
thia  instance,  the  8vo.  size,  and  take  the  beautiful  and 
esteemed  edition  of  Brotier,  printed  by  Barbou,  Paris, 
1779,  6  vols.  12mo.  Its  price  is  about  45,  and  that  of 
Franzius  about  60  francs.  It  may  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, in  regard  to  the  latter,  that  its  lOih  vol.  is  made 
up  of  some  curious  Dissertationa  It  possesses,  too,  in 
the  1st,  2d,  and  3d,  various  other  auxilliai7  pieces  of 
value. 

Plinius  the  Younger.  His  Panegtfrieus  Trajani  is  in 
the  collection,  already  indicated,  of  the  Panegyrici 
Veteres  Latini. 

Plinius,  Epistols,  k  Gierig.  Lipsis,  1800,  2  vols.  8va 
17  frs.  The  edition  of  1806,  by  the  same  Editor,  is  still 
better,  and  includes  the  Panegyric.  It  is  about  the 
same  price. 

Plotinus,  de  pykkriiitdme,  may  be  omitted,  unless  in 
forming  a  philosophical  collection.  It  is  the  only  one  of 
his  works  published  in  an  8vo.  form.  Creusner,  Hei- 
delberg, 1814,  21  francs.  It  includes,  besides  Wytten- 
bach*s  notes,  Anecdota  Gneca;  Procli  disputatio  de 
unitate  et  pulchritudine ;  Nicephorus  Nathaniel  adve> 
susPlotini  de  Anima;  Lectiones  plotinicas. 

Plutarch,  Vita^  k  Coray.  Paris,  1809-15, 6  vols.  8vo. 
108  frs.    It  is  the  best  editk>n  of  the  Lives,    fioereo's 
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dissertation  ^^dtfontibm  ti  ouetorttsfe  Vitananpar*  Pkh 
Uareki,**  G6ttingcn,  1820, 8?a  is  an  indispensable  criti- 
cal adjunct  to  the  Lives. 

Plutarch,  Mcralla,  k  Wyttenbach.  Oxon,  1795-1810, 
13  vols.  8vo.  5L  Si,  It  is  reputed  the  best  edited  book 
that  ever  came  from  the  classic  press  of  Oxford-— we 
mi«;ht  almost  say,  of  England.  It  is  the  chef  d'oeurre 
of  Wyttenbach ;  having  occupied  30  years  of  his  life. 

PoetSB  Latioi  Minorca,  k  Wernsdorf.  Allemberg, 
1780-98,  6  in  10  vols.  8vo.  72  frs.  Far  the  best  collec- 
tion ;  including,  besides  those  of  Burmann's  collection, 
many  others :  that  is,  it  has  Nemesianusaod  others,  de 
aucupto,  Yenatione  et  piscatu  ;  Nemeseani  Laudes 
Herculis ;  Ausonii  Moselia  et  de  ostreis ;  the  Idyllia  et 
Bucolica  of  Calpurnius,  of  Sidonius  Syracusanua,  of  Ser 
▼eras  Sanclus,  Bcde,  Septimius  Serenus;  Ausonii  Cupido 
Cruci  affixus,  Cassius  Parmensis,  Sic  &c.  These  are 
the  contenu  of  the  two  first  volumes  only.  The  third 
contains  the  lesser  Satyrisu,  with  some  Elegies  and  Ly- 
rics :  the  fourth,  Heroic  Poems :  the  fiflh.  Geographic 
ones :  the  sixth,  Agricultural  and  rural,  with  some  ama- 
tory and  convivial  ones. 

Poetae  Minores  Grasci,  i  Gaisford.  Oxford,  1814, 4 
vols.  8vo.  2/.  7«.    It  is  much  approved. 

To  these  I  would  decidedly  add  the  little  collection  of 
Pope,  Selecta  Poemata  Itatorum  qui  latin^  scripserunL 
Iiondon,  1740, 3  vols,  snmll  8vo.  It  is  far  the  most  charm- 
ing body  of  Modem  Latin  Poetry  that  exists.  Price, 
10  to  18  francs.  It  embraces  Eclogues,  Odes,  Elegies, 
and  a  Sylva,  from  Sannazaro,  the  Amalthei,  Vida, 
Fracastoro,  Politian,  Jano  Etrusoo,  the  Stroczat,  Arios- 
to,  Sadolet,  Buchanan,  and  others. 

Polybios.  Schweighttuser's,  Leipsig,  1789-85,  7  in  9 
vols.  8vo.  is  undoubtedly  the  best  edition  of  this  moat 
important  historian.  It  offers  a  very  complete  Appara- 
tus to  him.  There  are  geographical  and  historical  In* 
dexes,  and  a  Lexicon  Polybianum.  The  Notes  are 
excellent ;  the  arrangements  of  the  ftagments,  admira- 
bly luminous,  according  to  Gibbon,  who  commends  the 
whole  performance  very  highly.  It  is  thought  least  ex- 
cellent, in  the  elucidation  of  the  Achsenn  League.  Price 
120  francs.  There  is  a  Supplement,  by  Orellius,  con 
taining  the  CommenUry  of  JEneas  Tacticus.  Leipsig* 
1818,  8vo.  8  francs. 

Polyaenus.  His  SiraiegenmiM  do  not  come  within 
the  plan  of  this  collection. 

Pomponius  Mela,  GronoviL  Leyden,  1748,  2  vols. 
8vo.  12  to  15  francs.  That  of  Tzschuckius,  Leipsig, 
1807,  7  vols.  8vo.  is  usually  said  to  be  the  best ;  but  is 
entirely  too  bulky  and  too  dear — 108  frs. 

Porphyrins.  His  dt  JibHmtntim  tA  em  onimaliiim  is 
the  only  one  of  his  works  printed  in  8vo.  except  his 
Life  of  Pythagoras.  He  is,  however,  only  fit  to  be 
passed  over. 

Proclus.  His  Platonic  Commentaries,  and  his  Astro* 
nomical  works  may  all  be  omitted. 

Propertius,  Barthii,  Lipsias,  1777, 8vo.  7  francs.  That 
of  Kuinoel,  Leipsig,  1805,  2  vols.  8vo.  24  francs,  were 
better,  if  it  were  smaller.  Of  the  best,  which  is  unques- 
tionably the  elegant  one  of  Vulpius  [Patavii,  1755,  2 
vols.  4to.]  there  is  no  other  impression.  It  is  also  a  dear 
book — 48  to  60  frs. 

Prudentius  should  be  omitted.  He  is  below  the  age 
of  either  Poetry  or  Classical  Latinity. 

Psellus  dt  Lapidum  VirUUihutf  Sjfnfl|wu  Legum,  de 


dtamme,  and  his  mathematical  works  may  all  be  safely 
omitted. 

Q^uintus  Galaber.  His  Prtttersittse  aft  Hamtro  are  of 
too  low  an  age,  except  for  a  collection  intending  to  be 
absolutely  complete. 

Cluintilian,  k  Spalding.  Leipsig,  1796-1816,  4  volt. 
8vo.  and  a  6th,  in  1829,  by  Znmpt,  containing  sapple- 
mental  notes  and  an  Index :  55  a  60  francs,  for  the 
whole.  It  is  much  the  best  edition.  It  of  course  ex- 
cludes, as  spnrious,  the  Declomalioiiet,  and  the  de  CUris 
OraUnibua, 

The  Rei  rusticae  Scriptores,  I  would  exclude,  except 
80  far  as  embraced  in  the  body  of  the  works  of  their 
chief  authors. 

Rhetores  Selecti  Gncci,  edente  Gale,  Oxon,  1676, 8vo. 
worth  10  to  15  francs,  is  a  collection  worth  having.  It 
embraces  Demetrius  Phalereus,  Tiberius,  Anonymoa 
Sophista,  and  Severus  Alexander. 

Of  the  Rhetores  Latini,  there  is  no  8vo.  edition. 
There  is  a  4to  edition  by  Capperonnier,  Argentorsti, 
1756,  8  to  10  frs.  It  embraces  Rutilius  Lupus,  Aquila 
Romanus,  Julius  Rufianus^  Curius  Fortunatianus,  and 
others. 

Gale*s  two  other  collections— his  Htstoriae  Poeticc 
Scriptores  antiqui  [London,  1675,  Svo.]  and  his  Opus- 
cula  Mythologica,  EthicaetPhysica  [Amsterdam,  16S8i 
8vo.]  may  be  taken  or  omitted,  according  to  one*s  view. 
The  latter  [Gr.  and  Lat]  comprises  Palephatus,  Hera- 
clitus,  Phomuttts,  Salhistius  Philosophns,  Ocellus,  Lo- 
canus,  Tinueus,  Locrus,  Demophilus,  Democratos,  Se- 
cundus,  Sextus  Pythagoricus,  Theophrastus,  Hcliodonis 
Larissaeus,  &c 

Sextus  Ruffus.  His  Brmsrivai  and  de  RegimnimM  Ur- 
bitf  are  of  little  consequence. 

Rutilius  Numatianua.  His /Imerary  is  in  Wemsdorf^a 
PoetBB  Lat.  Minores. 

Rutilius  Lupus,  defigwrU  Seniemtiantm  ei  fltonrfwatt, 
is  proper  only  to  a  Rhetorical  collection.  It  has  been 
edited  by  Rhunken,  along  with  Aquila  Romanus  snd 
Julius  Rufianus.    Leyden,  1768, 8va  7  to  10  fra. 

Sallust,  k  Krotseher,  Lipsts,  1825,  8vo.  Its  priee  I 
cannot  ascertain.  Ghonoviua*s,  Leyden,  1690, 8vo.  is 
likewise  good,  but  somewhat  dear— 18  francs.  The4to> 
edition  of  Havercamp,  Amsterdam,  1748,  is  much  ap- 
proved, but  somewhat  overloaded  with  Coromentsry. 
That  of  Wasse  [Cambridge,  1710, 4ta]  is  excellent,  10 
to  15  frs. 

Sappho.    See  below, 

Scribonius  Largus.  His  Compeaifioneff  Jtfiediea,  [Pbar^ 
macy]  are  in  very  bad  Latin,  besides  being  out  of  our 
range. 

Scriptores  Antiqui  Parabilium  Medicameotomnii,  ab 
Ackormanno,  is  another  colleetion  of  the  aame  sort-*to 
be,  therefore,  passed  over. 

Scriptores  Erotici  Grcd.    See  Achilles  Tatiu^  && 

Scriptores  Physiognomoniae  Veteres,  k  Franzio^  may 
also  be  omitted. 

Secundus  [Joannes.]  His  Boats  and  EpitkHemin  are 
elegant  and  pure  enough  to  enter  into  a  collection  of 
classic  Latin  poets.  There  is  an  8vo.  edition,  Warring- 
ton, 1776.    I  do  not  know  its  present  price. 

Sed ulius.  His  Carmen  PasekaU  has  no  merit  bat  that 
of  orthodoxy;  which,  in  poetry,  is  no  great  afiaia. 

Sappho.  The  last  edition  [that  of  Vogler,  Leipsig, 
1810,  8fo.  6  firs.]  is  said  to  be  without  criticisni,  though 
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surcharged  with  notes.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  take 
Wolff's  4to.  one,  Hamburg,  1733, 18  to  15  francs,  join- 
ing to  it  his 

Poetriarum  [Grscarum]  Octo  fiagmenta,  Hamburg, 
1734,  4ta  12  to  15  francs.  It  contains  the  remains  of 
Erinna,  Miro,  Mirtis,  Corinna,Telesill8,PraziUa,No8- 
sis  and  Anyta — the  eight  who,  with  Sappho,  maketliose 
usually  known  as  the  Greek  Muses.  There  is  s  third 
collection  of  Wolff,  JduUerum  Graeunan  qwt  orsftone 
pnaa  uta  tuntffngmtnia.  Grottiogen,  1739, 4ta  IS  to  15 
francs.  It  forms,  with  the  two  preceding,  an  Interesting 
series. 

Seneca.  The  Elzevir  edition  [by  Gronorius]  Am- 
sterdam, 1672,  3  Yols.  8to.  is  most  esteemed,  but  is  be- 
come too  dear — 60  to  80  frs.  The  later  one  of  Ruhkopf, 
Leipsig,  1797-1911,  8to.  5  vols.  12. 16s.  ta  regarded  as 
▼cry  ezeellenL 

Severus  [Sulpitiua]  His  Htatoric  Saenuoi  too  low 
an  age. 

Silius  Italicus,  Ruperti,  Gottingen,  1795,  9  vols.  8yo. 
is  the  best  edition,  18  frs.    The  Preface  is  by  Heyne. 

Sophocles.  London,  1819, 3  vols.  8vo.  R  8s.  It  is 
a  reimpression  of  Brunck's,  with  the  Scholia ;  Frag- 
ments ;  a  Lexicon  Sophocleum ;  an  Index ;  Excerpts 
from  the  Yariae  lectiones  of  Elrfurt's  edition  ;  some  in- 
edited  notes  of  Charles  Bumey ;  the  Scholia  of  Deme- 
trius Triclinius,  &c. 

Statius.  That  of  Yeerhusen,  Leyden,  1671,  8to* 
has  been  the  most  esteemed,  but  is  very  dear — 30  frs* 
Lemaire  published  a  very  excellent  edition  in  Paris, 
1825,  3  vols.  8to.  Its  price  I  cannot  ascertain,  but  it  is 
probably  12  francs  per  volume — the  usual  rate  of  his 
collection  of  classics. 

Stobeeus,  Eelogaetkiem  etphifnea,  iHeeren.  Gottin- 
gen, 1792, 2  in  4  vols.  8vo.  30  francs. 

StoUeus,  FUfriUgmm^  by  Gaisford,  Oxford,  1822,  4 
vols.  8vo.  21.  8s. 

Strabo.  That  of  Siebenkees  and  Tzschucke  [Leipsig, 
1796-1818,  7  vols.  8vo.  108  francs]  is  usually  preferr- 
ect  Corey,  however,  published  at  Paris,  1816-19,  in  4 
vols.  8vo.  an  excellent  edition,  with  much  improved 
readings,  and  a  very  judicious  commentary.  It  has  no 
Latin  Version.  54  francs.  This  may  be  said  to  be  part  of 
that  excellent  performance  of  Coray  and  du  Theil,  the 
French  translation  of  Strebo ;  of  which  the  notes  and 
disserutions  offer  such  important  illustrations  of  the 
Geographer. 

Strata  His  Epignms  are  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
See  Anthologia. 

Suetonius,  k  Wolf.  Lipsiae,  1802,  4  vols.  8vo.  36 
francs.  It  has  the  notes  of  Casaubon  and  Emesti ;  the 
jffieyron  Jtfonianent,  and  the  Foiti  PnentiUni,  There 
are  also  many  notes  of  Ruhnken. 

Synesiua  His  Hynmi,  EputoUif  d$  /nsosmtiff  and  de 
FtMbui  may  all  be  passed  over. 

Tacitus.  I  should  prefer  the  Commentary  of  Brotier 
to  all  others.  The  original  edition,  [4io.  Paris,  1771,  4 
vols.]  is  scarce  and  dear.  Valpy  has  reprinted  it  very 
handsomely,  London,  1812, 5  vols.  8va  2t  18s.  To  Bro- 
iler's notes  he  has  added  a  selection  of  others,  and  the 
inedited  annotations  of  Porson.  There  is  a  very  excel- 
lent edition,  remarkable  as  a  monument  of  feminine 
flcliolarship,  by  Mrs.  Grierson,  Dublin,  1730,  3  vols. 
8ro.  IL  18s. 

Tatian.     Uis  OraUo  ad  Graeot  might  be  passed  over. 


were  it  not  that,  in  this  Temperance  Society  age,  it  is 
well  to  commemorate  the  sole  surviving  production  of 
him  who  was  the  first  to  forbid  the  use  of  wine  in  the 
Eucharist. 

Terentianus  Maurus  may  be  passed  by,  or  taken  in 
some  grammatical  collection. 

Terence.  Zeunius's  is  the  best  edition  ;  accurate,  but 
very  ugly,  in  the  original  impression.  There  is  a  very 
handsome,  but  less  correct  London  reprint,  1820, 2  vols. 
8va  retaining  the  Notes  and  Subsidiae  of  Z.  It  adds  a 
selection  from  other  annotalors.  1/.  lis.  Od. 

TertuIIian,  we  may,  of  course,  pass  over. 

Theocritus  is  given  in  Gaisford's  Poet«  Minores 
Gneci. 

Theodoras  Prodromus.  His  Rkodmthe  et  Dosielet  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  poorest  of  the  Greek  romances. 

Theododus  de  SpA«ra,  we  will,  of  course,  pass  over. 

Theognis.  His  StnterUut,  with  those  of  the  other 
Greek  Gnomic  poet:,  should  be  taken  in  Brunck*s  col- 
lection—the new  edition,  Leipsig,  1817,  8vo.  10  frs. 

Theophrastus.  His  Ckaraeien  alone  come  within 
our  plan.  Of  these,  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Ast, 
Leipsig,  1816,  8vo. 

Thucydides.  The  Bipont  edition,  1788-9, 6  vols.  8vo. 
is  most  in  request.  It  is  formed  upon  that  of  Wass  and 
Dukker,  with  annotations  by  the  Bipont  Society — 75 
francs.  There  are  later  editions,  by  Hackius  &  Bekker, 
of  which  I  can  ascertain  every  thing  except  the  critical 
merit:  the  former, London,  1823,  3  vols.  8vo.  \L  lis.  642. 
the  latter,  Oxford,  1821,  4  vols.  8vo.  2/.  12s.  Bd, 

Tiberius  Rhetor.  See  Rhetores  Selecti  Graeci,  k 
Gale. 

Tibullus.  Heyne's  edition,  as  revised  by  Wunder- 
lich,  Leipsig,  1816-17,  2  vols.  8vo.  25  francs,  is  the 
best. 

Tryphiodoras.  His  BU  Exddkun  may  be  passed 
over. 

Tyrtaeus.  His  remains  are  found  in  the  Anthology 
of  Branck. 

Valerius  Flacens.  The  edition  of  Harles,  ATtenburg. 
8vo.  above  1300  pp.  is  accounted  the  best  It  is  founded 
on  Burmann's.  20  frs. 

Valerius  Maximus.  Kappius's,  Lipsiae,  1782,  8va  9 
francs,  is  unquestionably  the  best  edition. 

Varro.  I  would  take  the  edition  of  Henry  Stephens, 
Paris,  1573  or  1581,  small  8vo.  9  to  15  francs.  The 
Durdrecht  edition,  1619,  may  have  some  advantage 
over  it :  but  I  would  take  the  other,  merely  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  Stephens  press.    It  is  also  cheaper. 

Verrius  Flaccus,  and  his  abreviator  Pompeius  Festus 
may  be  passed  by,  unless  in  a  grammatical  collection. 
He  is  also  the  supposed  author  of  the  Fasti  Praenestini. 

Vibius  Sequester,  de  Jhtminibut,  is  of  little  impor- 
tance. 

Aurelius  Victor.  The  edition  of  Pitiscus,  Utrecht, 
1696,  8vo.  12  a  18  francs,  is  the  best  for  our  purpose. 

Virgil.  Heyne's  edition  is  esteemed,  on  all  hands, 
the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  all  classical  criticism.  The  Leipsig 
reprint  of  1800,  6  vols,  large  8vo.  130  francs,  is  the  best. 
It  is  adorned  with  204  very  agreeable  vignettes,  and  is 
every  way  a  beautiful  book.  Lemaire  was  to  have  repro- 
duced it,  with  additional  notes,  in  his  Bibliotheque  des 
Auteurs  classiques  latins.  Four  vols,  had  appeared  some 
time  ago.  There  is  also  a  very  handsome  reprint  by 
Priestley,  London,  1821,  4  vols.  8vo.  4/.  4s.    As  a  criii- 
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cal  adjunct  to  Virgil,  Uraini's  VirgiliuBColIatione  Scrip* 
tonim  GnBCorum  illustrattu,  may  be  taken*  LeovardsB, 
1747, 8vo.  8  to  10  fra. 

Vitravtus.  If  he  be  taken,  the  edition  of  Schnieder, 
Leipsig,  1807-8,  3  vols.  8vo.  45  franca. 

Xenocrales  the  Physician.  His  de  aUnunio  ex  aqua' 
tUOnu  may  be  omitted. 

Xenophon.  Scbnieder's  edition  of  Leipsig,  1600,  re- 
printed at  Oxford,  1812,  6  vols.  8vo.  is  certainly  the 
best. 

Zosimus.  Reittemeier*8  edition  of  his  IlUUnria^  Leip- 
sig, 1784,  Sra  is  reputed  the  best— 10  frs. 

B.  W.  J. 

H.  C,  CulUge, 


TRIBUTARY  STANZAS 

To  a  young  q^leer  of  the  United  Slaies  Mny,  loH  «f  sea, 
BT  HENRT  THOMPSON. 

I  shed  the  warm  tear  still  for  thee, 
Friend  of  boyhood  infancy ; 
And  memory  delights  to  view 
The  sunny  haunts  our  childhood  knew. 
Thy  form  in  midnight's  hallow*d  sleep 
Comes  back,  its  promisM  vow  to  keep ; 
But  ah !  too  soon  the  visions  end 
That  image  thee !  my  boyhood  friend. 
Long  l*ve  wept  for  thee  in  sorrow ! 
Long  I've  vainly  striv'd  to  borrow 
The  thought  that  life  doth  still  remain 
To  bring  thee  back  to  me  again. 
And  years  have  fled  away  with  me, 
Since  thou  wert  shrouded  in  the  sea ; 
Since  thou  wert  laid  beneath  the  foam 
You  lov'd  to  call  your  only  home. 
And  thou  art  now  beneath  iu  breast. 
In  the  deep  coral  grave  of  rest ; 
And  long  the  wave  will  kiss  the  shore 
That  thou  wilt  visit — never  more! 
But  when  from  the  deep,  rocky  bed 
The  sea  gives  up  its  mighty  dead. 
We'll  meet  where  ocean  cannot  part 
The  feeling  and  the  faithful  hearL 
Till  then,  sleep  on  in  thy  ocean  grave, 
And  long  I'll  love  the  murm'ring  wave 
Because  it  comes  from  the  distant  sea. 
To  whisper  something  still  of  thee! 

Jil^ama,  Oct  1836. 


RIGHT  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Hulc  legi  nee  abrogarl  fas  est,  neque  derogarl  ex  hac  sllquid 
licet,  neque  tota  abrogarl  potest :  nee  vero  aut  per  senatuin  am 
per  populum  soliii  bac  lege  poasumus :  Deque  eat  quaerendas 
explanator  aut  {nterpres  eius  alias ;  nee  erit  alia  lex  Romae, 
alia  Athenis ;  alia  nunc,  alia  poathac ;  aed  et  omnes  gentes 
(noatri  Reipublico))  et  omni  tempore  una  lex  et  sempiterna  ct  im- 
mutabilis  conttnebit.  De  Republiea. 

8i  a  jure  decedus,  ragus  eris,  et  erunt  omnia  omnibus  Incerta. 

Cake. 

Rerum  ordo  confundltur  si  unicuique  jurisdictio  non  serre- 
tur  U:  Proem  Ath  InstUtUe, 

A  disposition  to  conclude  my  side  of  this  subject  in  a 
single  essay,  caused  mc  to  obtrude  myself  at  an  unrea- 
sonable length  upon  the  readers  of  the  Messenger,  in 


the  last  number.  Nothing  could  have  indoeed  me  to 
trespass  again,  bat  the  introduction  of  new  matter  by 
JuDOB  HoPKmsoM,  which  requires  consideration  even 
more  imperiously  than  bis  first  letter,  both  from  its  in- 
trinsic importance,  and  the  respect  due  to  his  more  de- 
liberate investigation ;  and  the  belief  that,  tlKNigh  but 
the  ghost  of  a  champion  against  an  accomplished 
knight,  my  previous  oecupancy  may  keep  more  woithf 
combatants  from  the  field. 

The  Judge  reiterates  again  and  again  his  singular 
idea  of  the  nmeUy  of  our  doctrines*  He  says  '*  politi- 
cians of  a  later  date  are  its  authors.  It  was  unknown 
to  those  who  made  the  Constitution — as  well  as  to  those 
writers  and  speakers  who  afterwards  attacked  and  de- 
fended it."  To  support  this  idea,  he  refers  freely  to  the 
secret  proeeedmgs  and  debates  of  the  ConaesUkn  by  Chief 
Justice  Yates,  and  Luthee  Martim's  oonunonica- 
tion  to  the  Maryland  Legislature. 

After  the  long  digression  in  his  first  article  against  the 
impropriety  of  inferring  opinions  from  the,  eompan- 
tively,  elaborate  debates  of  the  State  ConventioBS,  it  is 
a  little  surprishfig  to  find  such  vast  premises  sustained 
only  by  scraps  and  fibres  torn  from  Mr.  Yates's  main^ 
ed  and  meagre  skeleton  of  debates.  Bat  to  answer  we 
must  follow  him. 

No  body  of  men  ever  encountered  successf ally  greater 
difficulties  than  the  Federal  Convention.  Nothing  bat 
a  stem  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  doing  mmuthmg 
prevented  a  dissolution  without  effecting  onytAng.  Fe- 
deralism and  Nationalism,  Democracy  and  Aristocracy, 
Monarchy  and  Republicanism,  and  every  combinatkm. 
of  all,  had  to  be  reconciled  in  one  uniform  syat^n.  The 
fears  entertained  by  the  small  states  of  the  large  ooes 
had  to  be  allayed,  and  the  fears  of  all  the  ahra-siate- 
rights-men,  had  to  be  satisfied  of  their  safety  from  the 
strangling  grasp  of  the  federal  arm.  At  the  same  tone 
the  psrty  had  to  be  satisfied  which  denoandcd  more  of 
their  due  weight  for  the  large  states  than  tliey  posse swfd 
under  the  confederation,  and  the  national  govemnoeat- 
men  who  demanded  sufficient  strength  and  perfectkn 
in  the  form  of  the  federal  government  to  enaUe  it  to  act 
independently  of  state  action,  and  even  in  spite  of  iL 
Our  government  is  a  happy  compromise  of  these  coo- 
fiicting  interests.  Ma.  Madison  was  in  favor  of  a  na- 
tional government,  perfect  within  its  own  sphere,  leav- 
ing the  state  governments  only  to  manage  their  local 
concerns,  but  with  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  ope- 
rations of  the  United  States*  government.  Lutbse 
Martin  was  in  favor  of  equality  and  mere  fedeiatioo 
of  the  states,  and  conducting  the  federal  govemmeotby 
states,  and  not  its  independent  action* 

The  principles  of  the  first  set  of  resolations,  appesr 
to  have  met  Mr.  Madison^s  views,  and  were  probaUy 
written  by  him,  or  with  him,  though  offered  by  Gh>vEa- 
NOR  Randolph,  who  "candidly  confessed  that  they  were 
not  intended  for  a  federal  government, — he  meant  a 
strong  consolidated  union,  in  which  the  idea  of  stales 
should  be  nearly  annihilated.** 

This  is  the  system  of  government  to  which  the  Jodge 
refers  us,  as  containing  the  idea,  in  the  fourth  resolo- 
tion,  that  senators  ought  "  to  hold  their  ofitces  for  a 
term  sufficient  to  insure  their  independence,  namely, 
seven  years,**  and  that  they  oiight.to  be  *'  ineligible  to 
state  or  federal  office  during  their  term  4/srrvtcc"  This 
resolution  was  written  wiiii  the  avowed  object  of  keep- 
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ing  itae  state  goTernments  from  interfering  in  any  way, — 
even  by  the  allurements  of  ofi]oe,-^with  an  officer  who 
was  designed  to  be  an  intrinsic  part  of  an  entirely  sepa- 
rata consolidated  general  government;  and  the  rejeelum 
of  that  very  system  ahd  the  reasons  assigned  for  it  in 
the  debates,  prove,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  objection  to 
it  was  because  it  left  the  states,  at  ttaUM,  and  their  go- 
vernments and  sovereignty,  without  representation,  and 
of  course  without  protection.  The  Judge  quotes  a  re* 
jeeted  clause,  to  prove  the  adoptwn  of  its  principles ! 

Ma.  Madison  was  opposed  to  the  amendment.  He 
did  not  wish  to  leave  the  state  legislatures  this  modi- 
cum of  federal  power,  because  he  wished  a  distinct  and 
mdependeni  government.  He  must  have  foreseen  the 
exercise  of  instructions  and  recognized  the  right ;  or  he 
could  not  have  used  the  expressions  which  fell  from 
him  when  the  right  of  election  was  given  to  state  legis- 
latures. All  who  knew  Mr.  Madison,  or  are  at  all  fami- 
liar with  his  history,  and  his  writings  on  the  formation 
of  the  constitution,  must  remember  thathe  was  haunted 
and  hag-ridden  by  a  terror  of  disunioDf  and  federal 
weakness,  which,  to  us,  at  the  present  day,  would  seem 
almost  a  monomania,  if  recent  startling  events  had  not 
learfolly  proven  that  -this  phantom  is  ever  armed  and 
Deady  to  assume  a  tangible  shape,  and  realize,  in  prac- 
tice^ those  terrible  consequences  which  his  second- 
sighted  sagacity  could  so  manifestly  mark  inihe  dim 
picture  of  the  future.  His  fear  of  the  state  legislatures 
led  him  to  fiivor  Governor  RanIiolph's  proposition, — 
which  was  to  have  the  senators  selected  by  the  house 
of  representatives^  out  of  a  certain  number  of  persons 
nonainated  by  the  state  legislatures.  This  would  have 
adroitly  used  the  best  possible  body  for  judicious  nomi- 
nation, without  giving  it  the  power  of  appointment. 
Without  representation,  they  would  have  been  without 
the  right  of  instruction,  and  the  election  being  made  by 
the  house  of  representatives,  the  constitution  of  the  se- 
nate would  have  had  another  natUmd  feature,  and  its 
members  been  removed  as  far  as  practicable,  from  state 
iniiuenoe. 

When  the  first  and  fatal  blow  was  stricken  at  this 
system  by  giving  the  election  to  the  Legislatures,  Mr. 
Madison's  hopes  of  a  national  government,  entirely 
distinct  and  independent  o{  state  governments,  were  at 
once  prostrated.  Then  he  used  the  language  quoted  by 
Judge  H.  "We  are  proceeding  in  the  same  manner 
that  was  done  when  the  confederation  was  first  formed. 
Its  original  draft  was  excellent,  but  in  its  progress  to 
completion  it  became  so  insufficient  as  to  give  rise  to 
the  present  convention.  By  the  vote  already  taken, 
will  not  the  temper  of  the  state  legislatures  transfuse  it- 
self into  the  senate?  Do  we  create  a  free  government?" 

Our  distinguished  opponent  asks  what  would  he 
have  said,  had  he  known  that  a  right  of  instruction 
would  be  claimed  7  He  could  have  said  no  more— in- 
deed he  could  not  have  used  so  much  force  without 
knowing  it.  How  else  can  the  temper  transfuse  itself? 
Is  it  only  by  an  election  every  six  yeare^  leaving  the  se- 
nators independent  in  the  interval?  Would  not  the 
legislative  fiominations  have  transfiued  the  temper  quite 
as  efifectually  ?  The  legislatures  would  only  have  no- 
minated those  who  concurred  in  sentiment  with  a  majo- 
rity of  their  members ;  and  all  that  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives would  have  done  would  have  been  to  elect  the 
most  moderate,  if  they  difiered,  and  the  most  violent  if 


they  agreed  with  ihe  state  legislature.  The  difference 
between  the  two  modes,  as  to  the  transfusion  of  temper, 
was  almost  nothing  without  instructions,  but  very  great 
with  it;  and  as  Mr.  M.  seemed  to  think  the  amend- 
ment almost  annihilated  his  scheme,  we  must  suppose 
he  objected  more  to  the  incidental  right  of  instruction 
given  by  the  vote,  than  the  principal  right  of  election 
from  which  it  flowed.  Nothwithstanding  Mr.  M.*s 
strenuous  opposition,  the  change  was  made  by  a  vote 
of  nine  ttotea  to  two — thus  evincing  a  decided  determi- 
nation in  that  body  to  enable  the  states  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  tran^ae  their  temper  if  necessary.  Judge 
H.  tortures  Mr.  M.'s  objections  to  the  new  system  into 
an  evidence  of  ignorance  of  one  of  the  most  important 
consequences  of  that  system,  without  a  knowledge  of 
which,  his  reasons  would  have  been  of  little  force,  and 
his  fears  utterly  without  foundation. 

The  clauses  which  the  Judge  quotes  in  the  fourth  re- 
solution, were  left  in  their  original  form  by  the  advo- 
cates of  state  power,  in  the  first  consideration  in  commit- 
tee, being  satisfied  with  their  great  gain  in  the  mode  of 
election ;  but  they  were  afterwards  stricken  out,  being 
a  part  of  the  scheme  which  had  been  rejected,  and  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  the  amended  resolution. 
The  proposal  and  subsequent  rejection  of  the  express 
terms  of  senatorial  independence,  prove  that  the  conven- 
tion disapproved  of  the  idea ;  but  Judge  H.  quotes  it  as 
evidence  of  "an  intention  to  make  the  senators  equally 
independent  of  the  several  states  and  of  the  United 
States.'* 

The  objections  of  Luther  Martin  to  the  pouihiKty 
oi  senators  doing  their  own  will  instead  of  that  of  their 
states,  modern  timesiiave  proven  to  be  too  well  founded, 
but  his  opinions  upon  that  subject  being  analogous  to 
those  of  Patrick  Hbnet,  I  refer  to  my  last  number  for 
the  answer.  He  does  not  yield  the  right,  but  complains 
of  the  power  of  senators  to  disobey,  without  being  pun- 
ished. He  does  not  say,  as  the  Judge  supposes,  '*  that 
senators  are  not,  precisely  what  the  advocates  of  in- 
structions say  they  are,"  but  that  they- may  do,  precisely 
what  we  say  they  ought  not.  He  is  directly  opposed  to 
Mr.  Madison,  and  fears  the  senators  may  stop  that 
transfusion  of  temper,  which  the  latter  thought  they 
could  not  legitimately  stop.  Mr.  Martin  would  not 
have  objected  to  this  system,  if  senators  had  been 
elected  for  shorter  terms,  and  paid  by  the  states,  and 
subject  to  recall,  because  then  he  would  have  thought 
them  sufiiciently  dependent  on  their  states.  But  none 
of  these  would  have  given  the  state  any  control  over 
them  except  by  uutruetions. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  with  Mr.  Madisok  and  Qovbrnor 
Randolph,  opposed  to  th6  election  of  Setjotors  by  stats 
legislatures.  Because  he  thought  they-Qllight  "to  lay 
aside  their  etate  connectiong  and  scl  for  the' general  good 
of  the  whole,*^  and  that  the  general  government  ought 
not  "to  be  comprised  of  an  assemblage  of  different 
state  governments."  Mr.  W.  wished  senators  elected 
by  diatrieta.  He  wanted  an  independent  national  go- 
vernment, and  thought  the  laying  aside  state  connec- 
tions incompatible  with  legislative  elections,  and  that 
this  mode  would  make  the  general  government  an  as- 
semblage of  dififerent  state  governments.  He  wished 
the  senators  to  be  by  a  diffrrrnt  constitution,  pre- 
cisely what  Judge  H.  contends  they  now  are,  and  Mr. 
W.  contended  that  they  could  not  be  by  our  present 
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system.  Yet  he  is  quoted  to  prove  that  under  this  con- 
stitution "the  senators  for  each  become  the  senators 
of  all,**  and  that  "the  senators  from  Virginia  become  as 
independent  of  her  as  those  of  Massadiusetts,"  If  Mr. 
W.  thought  so,  he  was  arguing  against  himself.  No- 
thing but  instructions  could  possibly  make  the  senate 
an  assemblage  of  difierent  state  governments ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  senators  from  each  state  loosing  their 
connection  and  becoming  senators  for  all,  made  it  the 
reverse,  and  a  senate  as  strictly  national  and  indepen- 
dent as  Mr.  W,  could  wish.  The  defeat  of  Mr.  Wil- 
SON  proves  that  the  convention  did  not  wish  senators  to 
lay  aside  state  connections,  end  did  wish  the  senate  to  be 
an  assemblage  of  state  governments;  and  the  reasoning 
of  himself  and  his  party  proves  that  they  thought  such 
would  be  the  operation  of  the  present  system  if  adopted. 
Thus  we  have  the  evidence  of  both  majority  and  mi- 
nority— the  whole  convention — against  the  opinions  of 
Judge  Hopkinson,  and  his  coadjutors  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Elsworth  wished  the  senate  to  have  "  wUdom 
and  firmness,  as  a  protection  against  the  hasty  and  in- 
considerate proceedings  of  ihe  first  bnmek ;"  and  yet  he 
wished  an  election  by  the  legislatures.  This  speech 
was  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Wilson's  motion  for  the  peo-' 
pie  to  elect  by  districts.  If  he  had  wished  the  wisdom 
and  firmness  as  a  protection  from  the  "  wild  and  incon- 
siderate democracy  of  the  state  legislatures,"  as  the  mo- 
dem doctrines  contend,  would  he  have  preferred  that 
body  as  electors  7 

Mr.  Mason  said,  on  the  same  proposition,  "It  is 
equally  necessary  to  preserve  the  state  governments,  as 
they  ought  to  have  the  meau  of  stif  dtftnes.  On  the 
motion  of  Ma.  Wilson  the  only  means  theff  ought  to  kmoe 
iSMiM  be  destroyed.^  On  the  debate  as  to  equality  of  votes 
in  the  senate,  a  similar  contest  arose,  with  a  similar  re- 
sult In  that  debate  Judob  Elsworth  remarks,  "If 
the  larger  states  seek  security,  they  have  it  fully  in  the 
first  branch  of  the  general  government.  Small  states 
must  possess  the  power  of  se^'defenee  or  be  ndned.  Will 
any  one  say  there  is  no  dioersity  </  interests  m  the  states  7 
And  if  there  is,  should  uoi  those  interests  be  guarded 
and  secured?  But  if  there  is  none,  then  the  large 
states  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  an  equality  of 
rights.**  This  is  all  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
of  the  "  senator  for  one  being  the  senator  for  all,"  so  far 
as  to  set  the  interests  and  wishes  of  his  own  state  at  de- 
fiance. The  states-rights-men,  and  the  small  states  ob- 
tained this  protection  and  security  after  an  arduous  and 
manly  struggle — are  they  to  lose  it  by  construction  and 
recreancy  of  representatives?  It  may  be  to  the  inte- 
rest, perhaps,  of  the  large  states  for  a  time,  to  establish 
this  doctrine,  but  it  would  speedily  ssrallow  all  in 
the  federal  Maelstrom.  If,  for  instance,  Pennsylvania 
should  ever  wish  a  national  bank,  it  might  be  agreeable 
to  turn  the  voices  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Rhode 
Island  in  opposition  to  the  deliberate  will  of  those 
states,  by  persuading  their  senators  that  they  were  se- 
nators for  the  union  and  not  of  those  little  states,  and 
that  the  interest  of  Pennsylvania  ought  to  be  considered 
before  that  of  their  diminutive  states.  But  it  would  be 
very  unpleasant  for  her  own  senators  to  tell  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  spite  of  instructions,  we  voted  money  for  a 
steamboat  canal  from  the  Ohio  to  Baltnnore,  because  it 
would  benefit  all  the  western  country,  and  we  are  se- 
nators for  all. 


After  the  vote  was  carried  in  fiivor  of  the  legislative 
elections,  Governor  Randolph  moved  to  strike  out  the 
term  of  seven  years,  and  make  the  senators  go  oat  in 
classes,  as  that  body  might  possibly  always  sit,  "  per- 
haps,   to  aid  the  executive."    "The  state  goven- 
ments  will  always  attempt  to  counteract  the  general 
govern  menu"    Requiring  that  body,  as  a  body,  to  act 
with  firmness^  does  not  imply  the  duty  of  a  senator  to 
resist  his  own  state.    The  arrangement  of  classes  shows 
what  is  meanL    That  arrangement  gave  no  facilities 
for  disobedience  to  instructions,  and  henoe  could  noi 
contribute  to  their  firmness  in  that  sense.    But  the  ar- 
rangement in  classes  leaves  the  senate  always  ready  to 
act—"  it  might  possibly  always  sit** — "  to  aid  tlie  exe- 
cutive" — to  act  perhaps  against  a  state  which  was  at- 
tempting to  oounteract  the  general  government,  and  the 
term  qf  whose  senators  had  expired,  and  which  had  re- 
fused to  elect  others.    If  all  the  senator*  had  gone  o«i 
at  the  same  time'there  would  have  been  none  toad. 
QovBRNOR  Randolph  had  tried  to  make  the  inMmdmd 
senators  independent  o/thebr  states.   Failing  in  this,  he  now 
tried  to  make  the  body  as  firm  and  strongly  pennaneot 
as  he  could,  by  not  allowing  all  to  go  out  at  the  same 
time.    If  his  object  had  been  thus  to  defeat  the  pre- 
vious vote,  and  render  the  senators  independent,  his 
amendment  would  have  been  rejected.    A  similar  strag- 
gle was  again  raised  upon  the  question  6f  peying  the 
senators,  the  length  of  their  term,  and  a  power  of 
recall,  but  the  friends  of  the  stales,  and  federative  pria- 
ciples  yielded  these  minor  poinU,  believing  themselves 
secure  in  the  elections  and  instructions  and  eqnaliiy  of 
votes  in  the  senate.    The  leaving  the  pay  of  senators 
to  depend  upon  the  states,  was  making  the  federal  g»- 
vemment  too  degradingly  dependent  upon  the  states; 
Not  to  have  power  to  pay  its  own  officers,  would  have 
left  it  almost  as  powerless  as  the  old  confederation,  and 
it  was  thought,  too,  that  it  would  lead  to  federal  eormp- 
tion,  and  thus  defeat  its  own  object,  by  making  scnatm 
look  exclusively  to  the  federal  government  for  hoDor 
and  emolument.    This  would  have  been  an  awkward 
and  humiliating  check  upon  the  body,  without  giving 
much  control  over  its  members.    The  example  of  un- 
paid parliaments  was  quoted  with  eflecu    We  leani, 
then,  from  the  debates,  that  the  convention  meant  the 
states  to  act  at  slslef  in  the  senate,  in  all  respects  as  they 
had  done  under  the  confederation,  except  that  the  sena- 
tor had  power  to  make  a  law  instead  of  a  treaty,  and 
his  action  was  final  without  a  subsequent  ratification  by 
his  state.    They  never  meant  to  change,  in  any  d^ 
gree,  the  state  power  of  directing  him. 

The  national-govemment-men  contended  that  the 
states  would  have  too  much  power— the  atatee-rights- 
men  that  they  would  have  just  enough  for  protection — 
the  ultra  states-rights-men  that  they  would  not  besnffi- 
cienlly  protected,  because  there  was  no  means  of  con- 
trolling a  wilftil  senator.  Without  the  right  of  inslni^ 
tion  their  disputes  amount  to  nothing.  The  first  class 
ought  to  have  been  satisfied,  for  they  lost  nothing;  the 
second  class  ought  to  have  seceded  as  they  threatened, 
for  they  gained  nothing;  and  the  thinl  dm  was  goihy 
of  the  folly  of  asking  a  remedy  for  the  violatioQ  of  a 
right  which  did  not  exist  They  were  all  mistaken- 
all  wrong,  and  ignorant  of  what  they  asked  and  what 
they  accepted,  and  we  of  the  present  day  can  see  their 
errors!  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.    The 
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question  we  now  discuss  is  the  same  under  a  new  name 
which  was  discussed  in  the  convention.  A  question  of 
jwioer  between  states  and  general  government  and  large 
and  small  states.  What  was  lost  in  constituting  is  to 
be  regained  by  construction.  What  sttUei  refused  to 
give  up,  is  to  be  cozened  out  of  their  agentt.  In  all  the 
conventions  however,  our  misguided  ancestors  consi- 
dered the  senate  as  the  last  remnant  of  the  federative 
jfeatures  of  the  old  government,  and  that  senators  repre- 
sented distinct  sovereignties,  and  were  on  the  footing  of 
ambassadors  or  the  members  of  the  old  congress  as  to 
their  constituents,  and  only  legislators  as  to  the  general 
goveromenL^ 

^  Of  this,  abundant  evidence  may  be  adduced.  Mr.  Jhnet,  la 
Ibe  Manachuettte  convention,  aasi^ed  the  ambaaaadorlal  cha- 
racter of  aenaton  aa  a  reason  for  the  lengtli  of  their  term. 

'*  The  senators  represent  the  totereignty  of  the  states ;  In  the 
other  house  individuals  are  represented.  The  senate  may  not 
originate  bills.  It  need  not  be  said  that  they  are  principally  to 
direct  the  affaira  of  war  and  treaties.  They  are  in  the  quality  of 
mmhmutedort  of  tlie  states,  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  some 
permanency  in  their  office  Is  necessary  to  a  discharge  of  their  duty. 
Now,  If  they  were  chosen  yearly,  how  could  they  perform  their 
trust  ?  If  they  would  be  brought  by  that  means  more  immediately 
under  the  influence  of  the  people,  then  they  will  represent  the 
•tele  UgithUure  less,  and  become  the  representatives  of  individu* 
ala.  This  belongs  to  the  other  house.  The  absurdity  of  this, 
and  Its  repugnancy  to  the  federal  principles  of  the  constlrution, 
will  appear  more  fully,  by  supposing  that  they  are  to  be  cboran 
by  the  people  at  large.  If  there  is  any  force  in  the  objection  to 
this  article,  this  would  be  propei. 

*'  But  whom  in  that  case  would  they  represent  ?  Not  the  legis- 
latures of  the  states,  but  the  people.  This  would  totally  oblite- 
rate the  federal  features  of  the  constif  ution.  What  would  become 
of  the  Mtate  govemtneiUtf  and  on  whom  would  devolve  the  duty 
of  defending  them  against  the  encroachments  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment? A  consolidation  of  the  states  would  ensue,  which  it 
ia  conceded  would  subvert  the  new  constitution,  and  against 
which  this  very  article,  so  much  condemned,  is  our  best  security. 
Too  much  provision  cannot  be  made  against  a  consolidation. 
"Hie  state  governments  represent  ihe  wishes  and  feelings  and 
local  interests  of  the  people.  They  are  the  safeguard  and  orna- 
ment of  the  constitution— they  will  protract  the  period  of  our 
liberties — they  will  afford  a  shelter  against  the  abuse  of  power, 
and  will  be  the  natural  avengers  of  our  violated  righu. 

**  A  very  effectual  check  upon  the  power  of  the  senate  is  pro- 
Tided.  .  A  third  part  is  to  retire  from  office  every  two  years.  By 
this  means,  while  the  senators  are  seated  for  six  years  they  are 
admonished  of  their  respcnnihiUty  to  the  ttate  legi$iature$.  If  one 
third  new  members  are  introduced,  who  feel  the  sentiments  of 
their  states,  they  will  awe  that  third  whose  term  will  be  near 
expiring.  This  article  seems  to  be  an  excellence  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  affords  just  ground  to  believe  that  it  will  be  in  prac- 
tice, as  in  theory,  h  federal  republic" 

The  remarks  of  JMr.  King  in  the  seme  eonvenlion,  upon  the 
same  subject,  lead  irresistibly  to  this  conclusion,  although  it  was 
attempted  to  be  reasoned  away  by  Judge  H.  in  his  first  letter— 
**The  senators,*'  said  Mr.  K.  "  will  have  a  powerful  ekeek,  \n 
those  men  who  wish  for  their  seats,  who  will  tealcA  their  whole 
conduct  In  the  general  government,  and  will  give  the  alarm  in 
caae  of  misbehavior.**  (This  is  one  distinct  check  and  Mr.  K. 
proceeds.)  "  And  the  stele  legialahire*,  if  they  find  their  dele- 
galea  erring,  can  and  will  Msfrvei  them.  Will  not  thie  be  a  cheek  / 
When  they  hear  the  voice  of  the  people  Bolemnly  dietatiitg  to 
them  their  duly,  they  will  be  bold  men  Indeed  to  act  contrary  to 
tt."  (This  makes  obedience  a  Aify,  aqd  the  boldness  and  hardi- 
hood not  of  that  virtuous  kind  which  the  Judge  supposes.) 
"  These  will  not  be  instructions  sent  them  in  a  private  leuer, 
which  can  be  put  in  their  pockets ;  they  will  be  public  instruc. 
tione,  which  all  the  country  will  see ;  and  they  will  be  hardy 
men  Indeed  to  violate  them.**  (This  seems  to  suppose  meanness 
enough  to  violate  secret  instructions,  but  not  audacity  enough  to 
violate  them  In  the  face  of  day.)  "  The  honorable  gentleman 
aald,  the  power  to  control  the  eenate  ia  as  great  ««  ever  wa$  en- 
Joyed  in  any  government;  and  that  the  members  thereof  will  be 


One  remark  of  Judge  H.  will  finish  our  consideration 
of  this  portion  of  his  letter.    "  This  (right  of  instruction) 

found  not  to  he  chosen  for  too  long  a  time.  They  are,  says  he, 
to  assist  the  executive  in  the  designation  and  appointment  of 
officers ;  and  they  ought  to  have  time  to  mature  their  judgment. 
If  for  a  shorter  period,  how  can  they  be  acquainted  with  the 
rights  and  interests  of  nations,  so  aa  to  form  advantagcou$  trea- 
ties/** If  this  is  not  our  doctrine  in  full,  we  give  it  up.  Here  is 
length  of  term  advocated,  not  to  strengthen  in  disobedience,  but 
to  mature  Judgment  a$  to  offieert,  and  acquire  information  at  to 
treatiet;  but  aa  to  legislative  proceedings,  'Mf  they  are  found 
erring,  instruct  them.**  Instructions  are  given  as  the  remedy  for 
a  term  too  long  for  legieUttortyhvx  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
execute  properly  their  executive  duties. 

A  similar  view  was  taken  by  Mr.  Parsons  of  Newburyport, 
who  thought  **  suitable  checks  had  been  provided  to  prevent  an 
abuse  of  power,  and  tn  continue  tAetr  dependanee  on  their  con- 
stituent*.** Mr.  Neal  asks,  '*  If  we  should  rstify  the  constitution 
and  inotruct  our  first  members  to  congress,  fcc.  lu;.,  is  there  not 
the  highest  probability  that  every  thing  which  we  wish  may  be 
effectually  secured  ?**  Jtfr.  Symmes  finally  withdrew  his  oppo- 
sition, and  would,  "  especially  as  the  amendments  were  to  be  a 
Handing  instruction  tn  their  delegates,  until  they  were  obtained, 
give  it  his  unreserved  assenL**  - 

So  in  the  New  York  convention,  Mr.  Hamilton  says,  "  It  will 
be  the  interest  of  the  large  states  to  increase  the  representation. 
Tills  will  be  the  standing  instruction  to  their  delegates.**  He 
then  argues  at  Icnmh  to  prove  that  the  will  of  the  people  must 
prevail  over  that  of  the  members  of  congress,  and  thus  speaks  t 
**  If  the  genetal  voice  of  the  people  be  for  an  increase,  it  undoubt- 
edly must  tako  place.  They  have  It  in  their  power  to  instruct 
their  representatives  ;  and  the  state  legislatures,  which  appoint 
the  senators,  may  enjoin  it  also  upon  them.** 

In  the  same  convention,  Mr.  Jay  says,  '*  The  senate  Is  to  be 
composed  of  men  appointed  by  the  state  legislatures :  they  will 
certainly  choose  those  who  are  most  distinguished  for  their  gene- 
ral knowledge;  I  presume  they  will  also  instruct  them;  that 
there  will  be  a  constant  correspondence  supported  between  the 
senators  and  the  state  executive,  who  will  be  able,  from  time  to 
time,  to  afford  them  all  that  particular  information  which  par- 
ticular circumstances  may  require."  He  seems  to  have  consi 
dered  senators  in  the  light  of  ambtusadors,  and  never  to  have 
contemplated  the  contingency  of  a  state  executlve*s  refusing  to 
send  instructions  to  senators ! 

There  was  an  attempt  made  in  this  convention  to  carry  an 
amendment,  making  senators  ineligible  for  more  than  six  years 
in  a  term  of  twelve,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  power  of  recall, 
but  it  was  negatived^ts  opponents  alleging  that  the  stafes  had 
aa  much  power  of  control  as  any  constituents  ought  to  have,  or 
as  the  people  had  in  the  other  house,  and  that  to  render  senators 
ineligible  a  second  term  would  be  highly  impolitic — excluding 
useful  and  experienced  citizens  from  office. 

In  the  convention  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Davie,  in  giving  the 
reasons  for  the  introduction  of  a  vice  president,  says:  "  It  was 
owing  with  other  reasons,  to  the  Jealousy  of  the  stete*.  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  extreme  jealousy  of  the  lesser  states,  of  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  larger  members  of  the  confederacy.  It  was 
in  the  senate  that  the  several  political  interesUof  the  states  were 
to  be  preserved,  and  where  all  their  powers  were  to  be  perfectly 
balanced.**  Hence,  he  concludes,  the  eosfui;  vote  ought  to  bo 
in  the  hands  of  a  man,  possessing  the  confidence  of  all  the  states 
in  a  great  degree,  and  responsible  to  no  particular  one. 

In  the  convention  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Wilson,  in  answer  to 
the  fears  of  some  aa  lo  the  independenee  of  senators,  says :  <*  In 
the  system  before  you,  the  senators,  sir,  those  tyrants  that  are  to 
devour  the  l^slatures  «f  tha  states,  are  to  be  cAosen  by  the  state 
'  leiisiatures  fftemte/ve«.  Need  any  thing  more  be  said  on  this 
subject  .*  So  (hr  is  the  principle  of  each  state*s  retaining  the  power 
of  self-preservation,  from  being  weakened  or  endangered  by  the 
general  govemmjent,  that  the  convention  went  further,  perhaps, 
than  was  strictly  proper,  in  order  to  secure  It ;  for  in  this  second 
branch  of  the  legislature,  egeh  state,  without  regard  to  its  impor- 
tance, is  entitled  to  an  equal  vote.**  Further  on,  he  says :  "  The 
imih  is,  and  it  is  a  leading  principle  in  this  system,  that  not  the 
^states  only,  but  the  people  also  shall  be  here  represented.** 
Again :  "  States  now  exist  and  othera  will  come  into  existence ; 
it  was  thought  proper  that  they  should  be  rfpresentedin  the  gene- 
ral government.** 
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is  practically  to  give  the  legislatures  a  power  to  recall 
their  senators,  as  instructions  may  always  be  given, 
which  must  be  ditoheyed  hy  an  honest  manj"  Such  could 
not  be  given  by  an  honest  man.  This  supposes  a  ma- 
joriUf  of  each  legislature  always  dishonest,  and  ready  to 
pass  dishonest  instructions,  not  to  effect  legislation,  but 
merely  to  eject  an  honest  senator.  What  could  induce 
this?  only  one  could  take  the  pifice,  and  the  rest  must 
be  prostrated,  unless  the  people  loo  be  dishonest.  A 
new  election  would  place  honest  -men  in  power,  they 
would  give  honest  instructions  to  the  dishonest  senator, 
and  by  our  rule  he  must  obey  and  honest  measures  pre- 
vail, or  give  place  to  an  honest  man.  So  that  the  rule 
is  likely  to  work  as  much  good  as  harm  in  any  contin- 
gency, unless  honest  men  are  necessarily  corrupt  state 
legislators,  or  a  dishonest  man  an  honest  senator,  or 
the  people  thoroughly  corrupt.  If  the  latter  is  true, 
unless  we  could  find  an  honest  king,  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  a  corrupt  govemmenL 

In  his  former  letter  the  Judge  complained  that  there 
was  no  mention  of  this  right  in  the  constitution,*  and 
now  declares  that  "not  a  syllable  can  be  found  any 
where  from  any  body  which  hints  at  this  righL"  I 
trust  this  popular  perindioHl  now  benrs  many  ttyllables 
from  high  authority  having  an  "awful  squinting'*  that 
way,  and  visible  to  the  nnked  eye.  Dut  there  is  still 
higher  evidence,  not  only  of  the  knowledge  of  this  right 
by  our  ancestors,  but  of  the  high  value  and  sanctity  of 
it  in  their  estimation.  It  was  incorporated  into  the  first 
Virginia  bill  of  rights,  thence  copied  vfrhctim  by  the 
Virginia  convention  on  the  federal  constitution,  in  a  bill 
of  rights  which  that  body  proposed  to  attach  to  the 
federal  constitution,  and  copied  again  verbatim  in  the 
recommendations  of  amendments  by  the  ^'orth  Carolina 
convention  on  the  constitution.! 

JuDOK  HoPKiNSON  "  has  not  referred  to  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Burke,  because  the  argument  stands  here  on  a 
different  and  stronger  ground."    Yes,  stronger — on  our 

Such  wero  the  opinions  of  thoie  who  "  saslnted  in  framing  the 
government ;"  but  the  idea  now  is,  that  oenatore  repretaU  and 
protect,  not  their  own  states,  but  the  whole  union,  even  in  oppo- 
sklon  to  the  interest  or  sarety,  and  expressed  wishes  of  their 


*  Mr.  Bawdvim.  "  The  whole  consCitutioD  Is  a  declaration  of 
rights.  The  rights  of  partinUtr  siatet  and  private  ciUasna  not 
being  the  object  or  subject  of  the  constitution,  they  are  onlyinci* 
dentally  mentioned.  In  regard  to  the /ormcr,  it  would  require  • 
v«/iime  to  describe  them,  as  they  extend  to  every  subject  of  legis- 
lation not  included  in  the  powers  vested  in  congress.**— Defies 
JfMss«Atwetl«  CimvenfiaN. 

t  See  flfteenth  article  of  Yirginia  bill  of  rights,  paned  wimm- 
fMMM/f  in  the  Virginia  convention,  Jmte  13(A,  1770,  In  these 
words.  "  XV.  That  thepeopte  have  a  right  peaceably  to  assem- 
ble together,  to  consult  for  the  common  good,  or  to  in»truet  their 
repre§enlative9  ;  and  that  evety  freeman  has  a  right  to  petition^ 
or  sy^y  to  the  leeiaiature  for  redress  of  grievances.** 

In  Virginia  convention  on  the  federal  constitution,  Friday,  97th 
June,  1788,  Jlfr.  FTytAc,  from  the  committee  on  amendments, 
reported  the  Virginia  bill  of  rights,  with  this  presmble,  "That 
there  be  a  bill  of  rights  asserting  and  securing  from  encroach- 
ment the  essential  and  unalienable  rights  of  thsTteople,  in  some 
such  manner  as  the  following.  (Here  follows  the  bill,  including 
the  ftAeenth  article.)  The  same  clause,  with  others,  was  carried 
in  the  North  Carolina  convention,  by  a  vote  of  184  to  S4,  the  mi- 
nority objecting  to  other  clauses.  This  proves  that  the  right  was 
known  and  valued^  as  a  ntdwml  and  unalienable  right  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  course  the  states  when  constteuems,  and  considered  a 
0fferenttiung  from  eonaultationt  petition  f  advice  or  rem«iwfrsfiee. 
Every  freeman  msij  petition  or  remoiutrsle,  but  the  people  most 
inotmcL 


side.  Fbntf  because  states  are  represented  as  aaeh,  in 
their  sovereign  eapaeiiy ;  and  apart  from  general  repre- 
sentative principles,  their  ambassadorial  character  re- 
quires obedience.  Secondly,  because  small  districts  clert 
for  vast  regrans  in  England,  and  here  power  is  equally 
distributed,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  equal  represen- 
tation and  protection.  And  (Atr^, because  in  Elngland 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  no  constitu- 
tional right  of  fcstgnolton;  it  is  prohibited;  and  by  our 
rule,  he  must  there  obey  in  all  eases. 

As  to  the^ff,  even  Biackstone  admits  that  members 
of  Parliament  ought  to  obey  if  they  represented  sepa- 
rate communities,  and  did  not  serve  far  the  whole  realm. 
He  says,  "  every  member  is  chosen  for  the  whole,  ond 
hence  is  not  bound,  like  a  deputy  in  the  United  Pm- 
vinces,  to  consult  his  particular  constituents.**  But  here 
they  are  elected  for  stales,  by  analogy  to  the  old  con- 
gress and  the  diet  of  the  United  Provinces.*  Mr. 
Hamilton  says  in  the  Federalist,  (Na  9,)  **  The  pro- 
posed constitution,  so  far  from  implying  an  abolition  of 
the  state  govemmenrs,  makes  them  constiiuent  parts  i^f 
the  national  sovereignty,  by  allowing  them  a  direct  repre- 
sentation  in  the  Stnate^  and  leaves  :o  their  pojcsessir.n 
certain  exclusive  and  very  important  portions  of  sove- 
reign power.  Mr.  Madisov  says,  in  No.  45,  "Tlie 
state  gotemments  may  be  regarded  as  constituent  and 
essential  parts  of  the  federal  gDvernment.*'  Mr.  Lak- 
8IXG,  who  hnd  been  a  member  of  the  federal  conventicn, 
said  in  the  New  York  convention,  **I  believe  it  was 
undoubtedly  Me  intention  of  the  Jramers  of  this  eonstitU' 
tion  to  make  the  lower  house  the  proper,  peculiar  repre- 
sentative of  the  interests  of  the  people--~Uie  senate  of 
the  'Sovereignty  of  the  stalesJ*  For  tiiis  reason  he  wished 
a  power  of  recall  to  make  them  more  dependent  upon 
their  Slates,  "of  whose  ind:'pendence  it  was  designed 
by  the  plan  that  they  should  be  'the  bulwark,  and  check 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  general  government.**  Mr. 
Smith,  in  the  same  convention,  was  also  very  appre- 
hensive of  senatorial  disobedience,  and  advocated  Mr. 
Lansing's  amendmenL  He  says,  '*  with  respect  to  the 
second  part  of  the  amendment,  I  would  observe,  that 
as  the  senators  are  the  represenlaltres  of  the  slaU  Ugiala- 
ttires,  it  is  reasonable  and  proper  that  they  should  be 
under  their  controL  When  «  state  sends  an  agent  com- 
missioned to  transact  any  business,  or  perform  emy  ser- 
vice, it  certainly  ought  to  have  a  power  to  recall  hinL** 
I  presume  this  authority,  with  that  in  a  previous  note, 
will  sufficiently  establislt  this  point. 

TI.  As  to  the  second  reason,  it  received  sufficient  eon- 
sideration  in  my  former  number.f 

•  "  In  Switzerland  and  Hellamd  the  different  panios  (state«) 
send  deputies,  commissioned  and  imotructed  by  thenselrea,  who 
debate,  but  have  no  other  power  than  what  is  ccmferrMl  <Mily  by 
the  people,  or  may  be  subsequently  gfren.*'  {itarrimgiam,  Ckt- 
ana,  61.)  This  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  powers  of  the 
old  congress. 

t  Judge  HopkiuMon  is  against  all  inalrueUona,  b«  tbinks  his 
reasoning  stronger  in  the  case  of  senators,  becaose  the  right  ta 
not  reserved.  I  am  for  all  MufmefisiM,  and  eapeciaUy  those  to 
senators,  because  of  their  character  as  amhssuadors,  repraaeoi- 
ing  sovereignty,  and  because  it  Is  a  reaerred  state  right,  Mcimd 
by  our  International  compact,  In  which  all  is  reserred  which  h 
no(  given,  and  in  which  a  representaiton  of  aoTereig«i«c,  as 
such,  was  insisted  upon  and  yielded.  Bnt  erea  as  to  popolar 
instructions,  the  ease  is  much  stronger  here  tbaa  in  Enelaad, 
for  reasons  intimated  ia  my  last.  Lee  us  see  how  U  bas  scDod 
there,  long  before  the  reform  bill,  and  long  befon  tlie 
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HI.  If  any  thing  could  render  a  relaxation  of  our 
rule  tolerable  In  England,  it  would  be  that  feature  of 

reyotution  brought  np  all  tM  4]ueMlona  of  representation  and 
taxation  for  discuseien  and  decision.  In  the  moet  ancient  cimee, 
when  the  connection  between  raveal  and  lord  was  very  ctose, 
and  the  vassal  bad  liule  to  which  the  lord  could  not  la)r  claim, 
the  commons  were  considered  as  represented  in  the  commune 
concilium,  by  the  lordi*  and  great  barons  under  whom  they  held ; 
but  the  king*8  tenants  m  ei^ite,  holding  itnmed*ctefy  from  the 
crown,  could  not  be  considered,  by  ths  most  liberal  construction, 
as  thus  represented,  and  they  were  therefore  admiued  into  parlia- 
ment, ill  propria  persona,  in  their  own  right.  When  these  be- 
came too  numerous  thus  to  be  admitted,  they  of  their  own  accord, 
to  avoid  inconvenience,  appeared  by  proxy.  As  the  towns,  cities, 
and  boroughs  began  to  receive  incorporations,  to  grow  in  im- 
portanca  and  wealth,  especially  personal  propeny)  an  aliquot 
pan  of  which  was  always  granted,  they  too  being  unrepresented 
by  the  lords,  were  required  to  send  proxies  ;  and  it  was  subse- 
quently extended  lo  knights  for  the  shires,  as  the  feudal  fetters 
wore  away.  These  proxitt  had  no  power  but  that  conferred  by 
their  consiitaents.  (9ee  Petty  t*8  Antient  Right  of  the  Commons 
of  England,  p.  14;  1  Gordon's  History  of  Parliament,  216)— 
(Lex  Pariiamentaria,  118  and  117.  "And  Note,  If  any  new 
project  was  proposed  in  Parliament  for  raising  subsidies  or  sup- 
plies, the  commons  usually  replied  thereto  that  they  were  not 
iM*irmeted  by  theif  principals  in  that  matter,  or  that  they  durst 
not  conaent  to  such  tax,  lie.  without  conference  whh  tbeir  coun- 
tries.»»  "  And  Note,  Blackstooe  (Book  1, 168)  says,  a  member  of 
the  house  of  commons  cannot  vote  by  proxy,  because  "he  is  him- 
self but  a  proxy  of  a  multitude  of  other  people.**  Representation 
in  the  Parliament  ofScoC&iniiwentthrough  a  similar  process.  (See 
Lord  Somers*  Tracts,  vol.  la,  p.  •10.)  In  the  seventh  parliament 
of  the  reign  of  ^ames  the  First  of  Scotland,  (1437)  "  the  small 
barons  were  allowed  to  send  commissioners,  and  were  charged 
with  the  fees  of  their  deputies,'*  and  this  was  the  first  instance 
Of  e/eeftve  members  to  the  Scottish  parliament. 

Id  Burgh's  Political  Disquisitions,  (London,  1774)  the  Ameri- 
can doctrine  in  its  most  rigorous  extent  is  found  applied  In  full 
vigor  to  members  of  parliament,  and  susuined  by  an  abundant 
series  of  precedents  from  the  earliest  times,  and  quotations  of 
the  sirougest  language  from  members  of  Parliament  in  auetain- 
teg  the  duty  of  obedience,  and  the  advice  and  opinions  of  the 
best  English  authors,  to  the  same  purpoit.  (See  voL  I,  from  p. 
IdO  to  905— many  instances  of  instruction  and  obedience  against 
the  sentiments  of  the  representative,  a  few  of  which  are  in  Mr, 
Leigh^s  report  of  1813.) 

In  the  IrUh  parliament,  which  met  in  November  1767,  there 
was  scarcely  a  town  or  county  which  had  not  instructed  its  rep- 
leseniatire  to  vote  in  favor  of  a  limitation  of  t&eir  parliaments  to 
seven  years ;  and  so  eager  were  they,  that  all  required  the  most 
positive  assurances,  and  some  even  exacted  an  oaih  from  their 
members  to  vote  for  the  bill.  The  bill  was  passed,  and  its  sub- 
sequent history  affords  a  curious  instance  of  legislative  cunning 
and  popular  firmness.    (See  London  Magazine,  1768,  p.  181.) 

In  the  session  of  17S3-4,  (An.  7,  Geo.  II)  Sir  William  Wptd* 
Assi,  in  the  house  of  commons,  in  a  speech  on  Mr,  Bromley*$ 
motion  for  repealing  the  sepcennial  act,  said  of  an  opinion  of 
Mr.  JTiUe»,  (afterwards  chief  justice)  of  a  character  very  simi- 
lar to  that  advanced  by  Judge  Hopkineon^  (to  wit :  "Afler  we 
are  chosen,  and  have  taken  our  seats  in  this  house,  we  have  no 
longer  any  dependance  upon  our  electors,  at  least  so  far  as  re- 
garde  our  behavior  here ;  their  whole  power  is  then  devolved 
upon  us,  and  we  are  in  every  question  to  regard  only  the  public 
good  in  general,  and  to  determine  according  to  our  own  judg- 
ment. If  we  do  not — if  we  are  to  depend  upon  our  representa- 
tives, and  to  follow  blindly  the  i ntfrifelums  they  send  us,  we  can- 
not be  said  to  act  freely,  nor  can  such  parliaments  be  called  free 
parliaments.  Such  a  dependance  would  be  more  dangerous 
than  a  dependance  upon  the  crown**) — that  it  was  "  not  only  a 
nei0  doctrine,  but  it  was  the  fnonl  vunutroue,  the  most  $ltm»h 
doctrine  that  ever  was  heard,  and  such  a  doctrine  as  he  hoped 
no  nan  would  ever  dare  to  support  within  those  walls.  He  was 
persuaded  that  the  learned  gentleman  did  not  mean  what  the 
words  he  happened  to  use  seemed  to  import— for  though  the 
people  of  a  county,  city  or  borough  may  be  misled,  and  may  be 
Induced  to  give  instructions  which  are  contrary  to  the  true  inter- 
est of  their  country,  yet  he  hoped  he  would  allow  that  hi  times 


thtir  constitution  which  will  not  permit  resignation. 
As  that  constitution  **  will  not  intend  a  wrong,"  it  must 
suppose  constituents  utterly  incapable  of  giving  instruo- 
tions  "  which  no  htmest  man  can  obey'* — and  it  must 
hold  a  member  entirely  irresfxmsible,  morally  and  le- 
gally, for  a  vote  in  obedience  to  them.  Such  is  the 
fact,  and  this  arrangement  prevents  that  possibility  of 
the  defeat  of  their  wishes  by  resignation,  which  the 
judge  80  much  deprecates,  and  which  he  sets  up  as  a 
reason  or  excuse  for  wilful  disobedience.  This  absence 
of  a  constitutional  privilege  of  resignation  renders  mem- 
bers, when  once  elected,  indebted  entirely  to  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  crown  for  tlieir  escape  from  iheir  seats  when 
disagreeable.  Another  feature  of  their  constitution 
makes  the  acceptance  of  office  under  tlie  crown,  (except 
a  few  offices  of  state)  ipao  facto  vacate  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment. Hence  we  often  heftr  of  gentlemen's  accepting 
the  Chiltem  Hundreds.* 

past  the  crown  has  oflenM:  been  misled ;  and  we  must  conclude 
that  it  was  more  apt  to  be  misled  in  future,  than  we  can  suppose 
the  people  to  be.**  (See  (}om.  Debates  VIII,  pp.  173, 189.  The 
whole  debate  might  be  read  with  advantnge  by  many  modern 
republiemne.)  Here,  whatever  right  the  crown  had  to  control 
parliament,  is  vested  in  the  legislatures  as  to  senators,  and  the 
people  as  to  .legislatures,  aa  they  are  sovereigns  ;  hence,  whe- 
ther whig  or  tory  rule  prevails,  w^  ought  to  have  the  right  of 
instruction. 

The  immortal  Sidney ^  in  his  discourses  on  government,  goes 
to  the  full  extent  of  our  present  doctrines.  "  Many  in  all  ages, 
and  sometimes  the  whole  body  of  the  commons,  have  refused  to 
give  their  opinion  in  some  cases  till  they  had  consulted  with 
those  that  sent  them ;  the  houses  have  been  often  adjourned  to 
give  them  time  to  do  it ;  and  if  this  were  done  more  frequently, 
or  that  the  towns,  cities  and  counties  had  on  some  occasions  given 
msfracftoM  to  their  deputies,  matters  would  probably  have  gone 
better  in  parliament  than  they  have  often  done.**  He  seems  satis- 
fied with  sttbeequent  rejection  as  sufficient  punishment  for  viola- 
tion of  duty,  but  does  not  hence  infer  that  there  are  nO|duties. 
"Whensoever  any  of  them  has  the  misfortune  not  to  satisfy  the 
major  part  of  thoee  that  eho$e  him,  he  is  sure  to  be  rejected  teifA 
diegraee  the  next  time  he  shall  deeire  to  be  chosen.  This  is  not 
only  a  sufficient  punishment  of  such  fhults,  as  he  who  is  one  of 
five  hundred  may  probably  commit,  but  as  much  as  the  greatest 
and  freest  people  of  the  world  did  ever  inflict  upon  their  command- 
ers that  brought  the  greatest  losses  upon  them.*'  (Discourses  on 
Government,  section  88.)  This  rejection  fVx>m  office  is  the  only 
punishment  provided  by  our  constitution  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment of  the  highest  officers. 

Q,uotations  might  be  multiplied,  but  "this  little  taste  shall  suf- 
fice.** It  must  be  remembered  that  these  doctrines  prevailed 
under  a  constitution  which  allowed  of  no  resignation,  and  where 
fifty-six  members  (or  about  a  ninth  part  of  the  English  repre- 
sentation) were  elected  by  only  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
votes — where  one  man  sent  a  representative  from  Sarym,  and 
one  from  Newton,  and  two  sent  one  from  Marlborough — and  the 
elective  franchiise  was  so  unequally  and  unjustly  distributed, 
that  parliament  never  truly  represented  the  wealth,  population, 
or  wishes  of  all  England,  or  any  section,  or  even  a  single  elec- 
tion district,  or  any  class  of  persons  or  property,  unless  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  single  freeholders  of  Newton  and  Sarum 
constituted  an  exception  !  When  our  **novrl  doctrine^  conjured 
up  for  party  puviKMes,"  has  prevailed  there  time  out  of  mind, 
who  shall  deny  iia  propriety  here  ?  Lords  have  proxies,  and 
may  instruct  them,  though  the  absent  prir.cipals  may  be  gamb- 
ling in  Brussels,  or  revelling  in  Parisian  debauchery,  and  nei- 
ther hear  or  read  the  debates ;  shall  that  be  denied  to  the  majes- 
ty of  the  people  which  is  yielded  to  the  dignity  of  a  half  fledged 
lordling,  sunk  in  vices  which  disgrace  the  human  character  f 

*"A  member  when  duly  elected,  is  not  only  compelled  to  serve 
in  parliament,  but  he  cannot  at  any  future  period  either  resign 
his  seat  or  be  expelled  from  the  house  except  by  some  legal  dis- 
qualification. In  order,  therefore,  to  meet  the  views  of  thoee 
members  who  may  wish  to  resign  their  seats.  It  has  been  the 
practice,  ever  irinca  the  year  1720,  for  such  members  to  accept 
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In  England  no  one  aeenw  to  have  objected  to  this 
right,  that  it  cannot  be  enforced,  ordisobedient  delegates 
punished,  although  there,  delegates  may  alter  or  refute 
to  alter  the  constitution  itael^  in  despite  of  their  consti- 
tuents—still less  is  the  want  of  power  to  recall,  or  the 
length  of  term  urged  against  it.  If  this  last  was  a 
sound  reason,  then  it  would  follow  that  members  of  the 
old  parliaments  were  bound  to  obey,  but  not  those  electa 
ed  since  the  septennial  act!  That  is,  the  stronger  the 
reason  for  the  dght  the  weaker  it  becomes,  which  mili- 
tates against  every  principle  of  British  law. 

The  sublime  and  eloquent  BijaKB  appeared  before 
the  electors  of  Bristol  in  all  the  proud  consciousness  of 
lofty  virtue  and  commanding  intellect.  But  strip  his  argu- 
ments of  the  gilded  cloud  of  drapery  flung  around  them 
by  the  ma^ic  of  his  fancy,  and  his  sophistry,  naked, 
unadorned,  loses  half  its  force  by  losing  all  its  beauty.^* 
The  most  powerful  and  legitimate  argument  he  uses, 
applies  only  to  the  expediency  of  disobedience  in  that 
particular  case,  and  if  his  facts  were  correct,  ought  to 
have  excused  him,  if  such  an  offence  can  ever  be  ex- 
cused. "  Was  I  not  to  foresee,  or  foreseeing,  was  I  not 
to  endeavor  to  save  you  from  all  these  multiplied  mis- 
chiefs and  disgraces."  He  then  artfully  asks,  if  tiie 
"  little,  silly  canvass  prattle  of  obedience  to  instructions 
would  save  them  from  the  'pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm.' " 
Thus  presenting  them  only  the  awful  oUemativeM  of 
destruetion  or  disobedience,  and  appealing  to  subsequent 
developemenU  to  prove  that  disobedience  was  their  pre- 
servation. By  placing  it  in  this  position,  he  ventures 
to  ridicule  instructions.  His  next  best  argument  also 
applied  only  to  special  cases.  He  appeals  to  "near 
two  years  tranquillity*'  to  prove  that "  the  late  horrible 
spirit  was  in  a  great  measure  the  effect  of  insidious 
art,  and  perverse  industry,  and  gross  misrepresentation." 
In  a  word,  any  thing  but  the  deliberate  sense  of  the 
people.  From  this  it  seems  the  people  ought  not  to  be 
tranquil  under  insult,  or  their  deliberate  will  may  be  mis- 
taken for  a  "  fashionable  gale."  AfUr  thus  fortifying 
himself  by  all  the  strength  which  hfs  ingenuity  and 
eloquence  could  give  to  his  own  peculiar  position,  he 
ventures  to  fire  his  gilded  shot  at  (he  sapred  citadel. 
He  contends  that  if  the  '*  dislike  had  been  much  more 
deliberate,  and  much  more  general  than  it  was,'*  he 
ought  not  to  make  the  "opinions  of  the  greatest  mul- 
titudes the  masters  of  his  conscience,"  unless  they 

were  the  standaiti  of  rectitude,"  which  was  not  ex- 
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the  office  of  steward  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  which  being  an 
appoiatment  under  the  crown,  their  seats  are  of  neceeeiiy  va- 
cated. The  office,  however,  is  a  merely  nominal  one.  The 
atewards  who  accept  it  deaire  neither  honor  nor  emolument  from 
it,  the  only  salary  auached  to  the  appointment  being  twenty  shil- 
lings a  year.  The  Chiltern  Hundreds  are  districts  in  Bucking- 
hamshire belonging  to  the  crown.  The  appointment  to  the  office 
of  the  steward  of  these  Hundreds  is  vested  in  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who,  as  a  mauer  of  course,  grants  it  to  every 
member  who  applies  for  iL"— ilaadom  RecoiUetiont  of  the  Houte 
of  Commons. 

"On  the  3d  of  March,  16-tt,  (!)  it  is  agreed.  That  a  man,  after 
he  is  duly  chosen,  cannot  relinquish." 

See  this  and  other  precedenu,  and  the  reasons  for  the  principle 
on  which  this  part  of  the  parliamentary  constitution  stands,  col- 
lected in  "  Volume  II  of  Hatsell's  Proceedings  and  PncedenU 
in  the  House  of  Commons."  The  rule  is  firmly  esubliahed,  but 
thus  easily  evaded  when  iaconvenienL 

•  "  And  vice  itself  loses  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  gross- 
ness.'*— [Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.] 


pected  of  him.  All  they  asked  was,  in  a  question  of 
expediency,  that  be  would  substitute  their  judgment 
for  his  own.  He  doubu  if  '*  Omnipotence  itself  can 
alter  the  essential  constitution  of  right  and  wron^," 
much  less  such  things  as  his  constituents  and  himself 
This  was  pretty  gilding  for  their  chains  merely.  They 
never  attempted  to  alter  the  constitution  of  right  and 
wrong,  but  to  judge  the  one  from  the  other ;  and  the 
question  was  not  between  them  and  Omnipotence,  but 
the  electors  of  Bristol  and  the  '*  sublime  and  beauiifur 

6l7RKB. 

He  next  contends  that  the  delegate  owes  hts  jarfg- 
ment  as  well  as  his  exertions  to  his  cnnstiiueots — ^which 
is  true — and  the  debt  is  paid  when  they  ask  to  set  aside 
his  judgment  for  theirs.  He  admito  the  dele^te  should 
sacrifice  his  toiU  to  his  eonstituents^butthat  government 
is  a'  matter  of  judgment  and  of  reason — not  of  inclina- 
tion ;  and  asks,  '*  What  sort  of  reason  is  that  in  which 
the  determination  precedes  the  discussion— one  set  of 
men  deliberate,  and  another  decide— and  where  those 
who  form  the  conclusion  are  perhaps  three  hundred  miles 
distant  from  those  who  hear  the  arguments  T"  I  might 
ask  what  sort  of  a  will  is  this  conceded,  which  is  never 
to  prevail  7  Can  there  be  no  reason  or  judgment — no 
discussion — no  deliberation — no  arguments  out  of  par- 
liament ?  Can  the  people  neither  talk,  or  think,  or  read? 
This  argument  wholly  falls,  when  the  instructions  are 
given,  aAer  both  popular  and  pariiamentary  discussion 
has  spread  all  the  light  upon  the  subject  through  the 
country. 

Now  what  remains  of  Mr.  Burke's  great  defence  of 
disobedience  7  His  arguments  all  go  to  expediency  in 
particular  cases,  and  not  the  righi^  when  stript  of  the 
difficulties  he  throws  around  its  exercise.  Take  him 
from  his  position,  and  strip  him  of  his  gorgeous  and 
dazzling  armor,  and  he  must  stand  a  pigmy  confessed 
before  all,  as  he  was  before  the  electors  of  Bristol. 

JunoB  HoPKiNsoN  iinds  fault  with  Mr.  Ttlxr  for 
resignation.  "He  had  sworn  to  support  and  defend 
the  constitution  against  torong  from  my  qvarier^^  and 
he  violated  his  duty  and  htsoatb,itseenks,  by  resigning. 
"Where  is  the  difference,"  he  indignantly  exdaima^ 
"  between  the  sentinel  who  turns  his  own  arms  upon 
the  citadel  he  was  bound  to  defend,  and  one  who  gives 
up  his  trust  to  the  enemy^  that  he  nuiy  do  the  work  of 
ruin  which  the  conscience  of  the  latto*  forbids.**  The 
difiference  is  rather  between  the  sentinel  who,  being 
ordered  to  shoot  a  traitor  brother  from  the  battlements, 
turns  and  kills  his  commander — and  one  who,  with  the 
same  orders,  retires  with  leave  from  the  service,  and 
suffers  another  to  do  what  affection  for  a  brother,  or 
perhaps  participation  in  his  designs,  will  not  permit  him 
to  accomplish. 

This  new  theory  makes  every  resigning  senator  res> 
ponsible  for  all  (or  none)  of  the  unconstitutional  acu  of 
his  successor.  Mr.  Ttler  must  bear  Mr.  Rivrs'  ex- 
punging sins,  to  avoid  which  he  resigned ;  Mr.  Lrjcb 
must  suffer  if  his  successor  establishes  a  bank  or  other 
form  of  monarchy;  Mr.  Taskwelv  is  responsible  f«r 
Mr.  Rives'  vote  on  the  force  bill,  and  Mr.  Rives  for 
Mr.  Leigh's  vote  censuring  the  President,  to  escape 
which  he  resigned.  Political  parties  hsTO  been  eensn- 
ring  the  wrong  men.  This  new  light,  like  an  ignis 
fatuus,  will  lead  them  into  a  direction  opposite  to  the 
one  they  wish  to  pursue.    The  incumbent  is  never 
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ponsible  when  his  predecessor  has  resigned.  Resigna- 
tion in  a  sc^nator  is  at  all  times  as  criminal  afr  desertion 
of  his  post  by  a  sentinel^  and  when  he  is  succeeded  by 
a  senator  of  different  opinions  (which  he  cannot  prevent) 
it  is  equivalent  to  treason.  To  what  a  labyrinth  of 
error  are  we  led,  by  forcing  reason  to  follow  a  foregone 
conclusion  ? 

Let  us  examine  it.  Because  senators  are  sworn  to 
protect  and  defend  the  constitution,  if  they  quit  their 
posts  and  thus  make  room  for  another  who  may,  Or 
certainly  will  violate  it,  they  themselves  violate  their 
oaths,  t  heir  duty  and  the  constitution.  These  are  Judge 
H.*s  premises.  But  Mr.  Tyler's  resignation  was  of  such 
a  character,  therefore  he  violated  the  constitution.  But 
any  senator  who  will  ever  violate  thai  instrument  is  not 
a  fit  guardian  for  it,  and  ought  instantly  to  resign.  Mr. 
Tyler  did  so,  therefore  he  ought  to  have  resigned.  Then 
his  resignation  was  right  because  it  was  wrong ! 

Again.  Mr.  T.  viobited  the  constitution  by  resign- 
ing— not  by  the  act  itself,  but  by  enabling  Mr.  Rives  to 
do  it ;  but  the  guilt  could  only  be  incurred  by  one  per- 
son, by  one  vote,  and  as  Mr.  T.  had  clearly  incurred 
the  guilt  by  a  previous  act,  Mr.  R.  was  innocent.  But 
if  Mr.  R.  did  not  violate  the  constitution,  and  Mr.  T.'s 
guilt  depended  upon  that,  he  too  is  innocent,  and  there 
ipsf  no  sjofaltoii  beemiee  there  wa$  «  vioUUion !  But  any 
reasoning  which  makes  a  man  both  right  and  wrong, 
or  the  constitution  not  violated  because  it  is  violated, 
must  be  intelligible  and  acceptable  to  those  who  make 
two  persons  who  eome  to  "  opposite  conclusions  upon 
the  same  case"  both  right,  and  only  infer  from  the  dif- 
ference that  some  one  else  is  wrong! 

Who  shall  be  impeached — who  punished  under  this 
new  doctrine?  Resignation  is  not  unconstitutional,  but 
is  made  criminal  by  an  ex  post  facto  acL  As  the  sub- 
sequent acts  could  not  be  committed  without  the  resig- 
nation, all  the  guilt  attaches  to  the  resigning  member. 
Neither  Mr.  Rivks  or  Mr.  Leigh  can  thus  commit  any 
sin  in  propria  persona.  Mr.  Ttler  sins  in  Mr.  Riyks, 
and  Mr.  Rivrs  is  responsible,  not  for  his  own  acts,  but 
those  of  Mr.  Leigh.  This  is  a  roundabout  responsi- 
bility with  a  vengeance,  which  makes  no  one  responsi- 
ble until  he  resigns,  and  is  beyond  the  reach  of  im- 
peachment. 

But  upon  the  Judge's  own  grounds,  what  better  argu- 
ment could  be  ofiered  against  senatorial  infallibility, 
than  this  violation  of  tlie  constitution  by  Mr.  Tazewell, 
Mr.  R.  and  Mr.  T.  and  the  promise  to  violate  it  by 
Mr.  Leigh?  Four  successive  guardiana  of  the  state 
have  betrayed  their  trust.  They  have  deserted  their 
posts^  and  left  the  constitution  at  the  mercy  of  the  legis- 
latures, as  ''a  rag  floating  upon  the  winds."  What 
can  the  legislatures  do  when  thus  left  unchecked,  un- 
guarded, and  the  constitution  a  prey  "  to  wild  demo- 
cracy ?**  The  high  criminality  of  the  senators  is  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  he  is  instructed  by  *'a  majority 
of  six  or  eight  out  of  one  or  two  hundred,  and  he  knows 
a  large  proportion  of  the  majority  to  be  men  of  little 
Jcnowledge,  of  strong  passions  and  prejudices,  with  a 
■errile  adherence  to  party  purposes — men  whom  he 
would  not  regard  in  any  concern  of  his  own  of  the  value 
of  a  dollar,"  and  in  the  minority  he  knows  all  to  be 
eminent  statesmen.  Of  what  a  stupendous  violation  of 
duty  are  these  men  guilty  ?  They  leave  the  state  jind 
the  statesmen  a  prey  to  these  vile  demagoguct  in  a  new 


election,  which  the  stupid  constitution  has  put  it  into 
their  power  to  make,  without  the  guardian  care  and 
saving  disobedienoe  of  some  kind  senator  to  protect  us 
from  their  rashness.  The  more  the  Judge  exaggerates 
the  crime,  the  less  worthy  he  makes  the  guaitlian ;  the 
more  frequent  the  offence,  the  less  infallible  the  sena- 
torial wisdom  and  virtue.  If  senators  commit  these 
high  crimes,  they  ought  to  be  controlled  by  the  ordinary 
guardians  of  the  state^-tbe  legislature.  We  have  ndw 
had  this  crime  committed  by  a  senator  of  each  party  in 
each  manner,  and  promised  by  a  third.  Mr.  R.  resign- 
ed when  first  instructed  by  this  wicked  majority,  and 
Messrs.  Tyler  and  Leigh  obeyed.  The  second  time  Mr. 
Ttler  resigned,  and  Mr.  Leigh  promised  to  resign, 
and  Mr.  Rives  obeyed.  When  senators  thus  differ, 
what  has  become  of  the  firmness  snd  guardian  care  and 
infallibility  which  was  to  protect  us  ?  Which  shall  we 
follow  ?  One  or  other  of  the  two  has  in  every  instance, 
by  this  theory,  violated  the  constitution.  How  shall 
we  act?  They  are  right  and  we  are  wrong,  but  how 
can  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  superior  wisdom  they  have 
developed  ?  What  complexity— what  difilculty — what 
a  mass  of  error  and  confusion  in  the  legislatures — what 
a  waste  of  inexplicable  and  incongruous  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  senators  I  Oh  that  our  short-sighted  ancestors 
had  so  ordered  it  that  the  guardian  should  instruct  the 
ward,  instead  of  the  reverse ! 

This  doctrine  of  non-resignation  for  fear  a  successor 
should  violate  the  constitution,  assumes  that  immedi- 
ately after  a  senatorial  election,  a  majority  of  each  legis* 
lature  becomes  and  must  continue  knaves  or  fools.  It 
operates  with  much  more  force  against  a  new  election 
than  instructions.  It  proves  that  senators  ought  to 
hold  office  for  life ;  that  all  legislatures  after  the  first 
have  been  incompetent,  and  all  to  come  will  be  incom- 
petent, from  want  of  honesty  and  discretion  to  elect 
senators.  But  as  it  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  the  best 
body  for  that  purpose,  and  was  selected  as  such  by  the 
convention,  it  follows  that  no  body,  since  the  first  senate 
perhaps,  ever  has  been  or  can  be  competent  to  elect 
senators.  The  state  legislatures  can  only  be  incompe- 
tent because  the  people  want  honesty  or  capacity  enough 
to  elect  men  capable  of  electing  senators.  ^  fortiori  are 
they  not  sufficiently  honest  or  capable  to  elect  presiden- 
tial electors,  or  the  house  of  representatives,  which  are 
even  more  important.  The  government  must  lapse 
into  anarchy  biscause  there  is  not  sufficient  honesty  er 
capacity  in  it  to  govern  iL  And  it  must  continue  so, 
because  an  ignorant  and  corrupt  people  without  a  go- 
vernment cannot  better  their  condition.  Nor  can  any 
form  of  hereditary  government  be  established,  because 
it  is  absurd  to  say  that  ckanee  is  a  better  guide  than  the 
simplest  reason ;  and  where  the  wisdom  of  all  combined 
is  not  sufficient,  it  is  absurd  to  look  for  greater  wisdom 
in  a  few  or  in  one.  Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  a  denial 
of  the  right  of  instruaion  is  not  only  inconsistent  with 
a  representative  government,  but  the  reasons  on  which 
it  is  founded  are  incons&Btent  with  any  government. 

Mr.  Ttler  admits  our  principle  and  says  he  would 
obey,  but  for  constitutional  scruples,  but  having  these 
he  resigns.  This  seems  a  simple,  intelligible,  respectful 
course;  but  Judge  EL  "whose  political  metaphysics 
surpass  my  understanding,"  loses  himself  in  a  labyrinth 
of  doubt  and  obscurity.  He  says  in  effect "  I  will  do  as 
I  please,"  makes  the  matter  simple  enough.    All  des- 
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potisnM  are  simple,  and  simple  people  submit  to  tliem. 
*'Obey  or  resign"  is  not  too  complicated  to  be  under- 
stood by  men  as  enlightened  as  senators  ought  to  be, 
and  seems  more  suitable  Uhguage  between  masters  and 
servants.  He  creates  a  new  difficulty  by  making  sena- 
tors not  enlightened,  but  simpletons,  groping  in  the  dark 
in  each  case,  to  know  whether  they  roust  obey  or  resign. 
All  such  should  resign  at  once,  for  Judge  H.'s  theory  is 
based  only  upon  exalted  wisdom,  and  cannot  save  him, 
if  he  is  a  ''simple  novitiate**  seekioc;  a  rvU  to  guide  him 
in  a  plain  duty.  He  would  be  a  "simple  novitiate" 
indeed  who  would  inquire  **  what  legislature  he  should 
obey."  Common  sense  would  seem  to  say  the  question 
only  arises  upon  the  instructions  actually  before  him  in 
all  cases,  and  he  could  not  obey  a  legislature  which  did 
not  instruct,  or  instructed  last  year,  or  forty  years  ago, 
or  may  instruct  forty  years  or  a  month  hence.  I  can- 
not see  where  the  Judge  finds  authority  for  his  "play- 
ing for  the  rubber,  or  taking  his  chance  for  a  third  heat," 
(as  he  facetiously  remarks,  ^^etptciaUff  in  Virginia,^) 
unless  the  senator  has  second  sight,  and  then  the  argu- 
ment proves  that  he  ou^ht  to  obey,  n6l  only  promptly, 
but  a  year  in  advance.  But  it  is  better  to  eoimf  out  with 
kmuTM  and  gain  kia  pamti,  than  run  ilie  risque  of  losing 
by  this  odd  Mek. 

The  strangest  perversion  nins  through  these  comments 
upon  Mr.  Tyler's  course.  The  firmness  before  required 
is  forgotten.  The  senator  must  disobey  if  he  finds  great 
men  against  his  constituents — the  opinion  of  a  Jameb 
Madison,  or  even  a  disappointed  minority  of  his  own 
oonstituents,  if  in  his  opinion,  possessed  of  more  intellect 
than  the  majority,  may  be  obeyed  in  preference.  A 
majority  of  constituents  seems  to  be  the  only  body,  to 
be  utterly  disregarded. 

But  the  leaning  on  authority  is  not  yet  sufficient ;  we 
are  to  be  defeated  not  only  by  eoncMTencs,  butd(0%r<iice 
q/'cpinion,  as  the  following  paragraph  proves : 

"  1  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  these  gentle- 
men, (Messrs.  Tyler  and  Leigh,)  both  professing  to 
maintain  the  true  and  orthodox  doctrines  of  "Instruc- 
tion," and  exerting  their  powerful  and  cultivated  intel- 
lects to  explain  them  through  many  a  labored  column,  at 
last  bring  theMselves  to  opposite  conclusions  on  the  same 
case.  Is  it  possible  to  give  a  more  impressive  illustre- 
trati^p  and  evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  the  whole  fiiith 
than  than  that  tnro  such  men,  both  indoctrinated  in  the 
aame  school,  should,  when  brought  to  the  practical  ap- 
piTcation  of  tlieir  principles,  so  dififer  about  their  import 
and  obligation  ?*' 

I  ^ould  humbly  conceive  it  proved  the  fiillacy  of 
that  faith  which  holds  that  a  senator  cannot  be  wrong. 
Two  senators  "«ome  to  opposite  conclusions  upon  the 
same  case,"  and  it  proves  not  as  simple  mortals  would 
suppose,  that  one  roust  be  wrong,  but  that  the  iegida- 
lure  is  wrong.  If  their  difference  only  proves  error  in  some 
one  else,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  yast  estimation  ir. 
vrUeh  senatore  are  held  by  their  admirers.  But  their  dif- 
ference is  not  so  great  as  supposed.  One  says  I  cannot 
obey,  and,  therefore,  I  resign  now ;  the  other  says  you 
want  me  to  resign,  but  I  will  not  now,  but  at  the  be- 
ginning of  next  session.  Here  is  \he  same  conclusion 
from  the  sam«  case.  Mr.  Leigh  postponed,  but  why 
will  he  resign  at  lost?  He  gives  no  reason,  but  the  in- 
structions, and  DO  one  has  suggested  any  other.  He 
must  resign  on  account  of  the  disagreeable  feelings  pro- 


duced by  tlie  peculiar  position  of  being  a  misrepreKoi- 
ing  representative.  Those  feelings  are  required  and 
expected  by  our  theory  in  the  bosoms  of  all  eanseiea* 
tbus  senators.  So  even  the  diflference  which  was  to  de- 
stroy us,  is  one  of  time — not  of  primofU,  As  to  the  ar- 
gument that  some  of  the  voten  of  last  year  gave  eontre- 
ry  instructions  the  year  before,  if  true,— it  does  not 
prove  them  less  worUiy  of  respect  now  than  then,— in- 
deed, the  last  being  the  more  deliberate,  is  the  more 
wbrthy  opinion ;  and  ae  Mr.  Tyler  obeyed  the  fint,  s 
fortiori  he  was  bound  to  obey  the  last,  or  resign. 

I  have  done.  Long  as  I  have  been  with  you,  I  have 
only  touched  the  most  striking  pointsi  There  are  two 
documems  which  would  have  shed  light  upon  the  ob- 
scurest psrt  of  this  subject,  I  mean  the  letter  of  El- 
DaiDGB  Gekrt  to  the  Msssachusetts  convention,  on 
the  constitution  of  the  senate,  and  Jambs  Madisoii's 
history  of  the  constitution,  and  debates  of  the  eooveai- 
tion.  These  were  inaccessible,  but  whenever  exsmiDcd 
they  must  confirm  the  views  taken  here.  Though  the 
Sun  of  Montpelier  has  sunk  in  glory,  below  the  horiuo, 
it  will  thence  shed  a  brilliant  but  mellowed  light  npon 
its  noon-day  track,  and  mystic  truths  so  long  hidden 
by  its  dazzling  brilliancy,  may  be  read  by  its  milder 
rays,  engraven  in  lettere  of  gold  upon  the  imperishable 
areh  of  Heaven.  We  must  abide  the  coming  of  that 
time  in  mote  faith,  confiding  in  what  we  have  already 
learned  from  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  but,  if  it  be  no 
profenity  to  quote  the  sacred  founder  of  our  religioos 
faith  in  defence  of  our  hallowed  constitution,  I  woekl 
say,  "If  they  hear  not  Moaes  and  the  prophets,  neither 
will  they  be  pereuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.** 

aoivx. 


'TIS  THE  LAST  DAY  OP  SUMMER. 

Tis  the  last  day  of  Summer, 

Now  fading  away. 
As  behind  yon  blue  mountain. 

The  sun  hides  its  my ; 
And  the  low  bree^  is  sighing. 

So  chilly  and  drear, 
That,  roethinks,  the  wood  whispers. 

Stem  Autumn  is  near! 

*T]a  the  last  day  of  Summer, 

And  sad  is  the  smile, 
That  now  lights  up  the  gtoom. 

Where  it  lingera  awhile  ; 
Whilst  the  cloud  that  is  wreathing^ 

So  gaily  the  west. 
But  reveals  by  its  brightness, 

The  tempest's  dark  crest. 

*Tis  the  last  day  of  Summer, 

A  nd  fleet  as  its  ray 
Hath  departed,  so  fleetly. 

Doth  life  speed  away ! 
But  beyond  thie  drear  gUfoa»^ 

Is  a  resting  plaoe  given. 
Where  the  spirit  shall  bask. 

In  the  summer  of  Heaven. 


T.  1.  I- 


Frederiek  County,  ^,  51ff,  US36. 
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THE  LEARNED  LANGUAGES. 

The  youthful  Totary  of  knowledge,  naturally  infirm 
of  purpose,  is  erer  prone  to  despond  and  falter  in  a 
punuit  the  utility  of  which  is  not  immediate  and  pal- 
pable ;  yet  he  listens  with  amiable  credulity  to  the  ma- 
tured in  judgment  and  the  ripe  in  scholarship.  It 
should  therefore  be  the  duty  and  pride  of  such  to  cheer 
onward  the  ingenuous,  even  in  those  studies  whose 
inceptive  difficulties  alarm  him.  Hence  we  read  with 
feelings  of  regret  and  surprise  an  article  in  the  August 
number  of  the  Messenger,  from  the  pen  of  Mathew 
Carey,  Esq.,  the  inevitable  tendency  of  which  will  be 
to  discourage  students  pf  the  Classics,  and  to  diminish 
the  estimation,  already  too  low,  in  which  they  are  held 
in  the  south.  We  should  be  deterred  from  entering  the 
list  against  a  name  so  imposing,  and  one  which  deserves 
so  well  of  his  adopted  countrymen,  if  we  did  not  reflect 
that  the  inherent  strength  and  self-tenabiliiy  of  a  good 
cause  greatly  outweigh  the  most  splendid  abilities  in 
sustaining  a  bad  one.  Magna  ett  Veritas  et  pravaUbit. 
So  thus  we  hurl  our  white  pebble  from  the  river  of 
Tru'h  at  the  forehead  of  Goliah. 

Before  we  rush  in  nudias  rcM,  permit  us  to  premise 
that,  if  we  chose  to  decide  this  question  with  Mr.  Carey 
by  a  preponderance  of  authorities,  the  ridi  libraries  of 
our  university  would  supply  an  array  of  illustrious 
names  as  long  as  that  of  John  Lackland's  barons.  But 
reason  and  experience  shall  be  our  only  authorities, 
than  which  there  are  none  greater,  not  even  Locke  or 

Cv«y« 

The  universality  of  the  study  of  the  dead  languages 
is  objected  to.  "  A  young  Englishman,  unless  he  goes 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  has  scarcely  a  notion 
that  there  is  any  other  kind  of  excellence.*'  But  one 
would  suppose  that  the  practice  of  studying  them  by 
all  enlightened  nations,  for  so  nuiny  centuries,  ought  to 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  their  utility ;  because  man- 
kind are  so  much  influenced  by  interest,  that  they  are 
ever  ready  to  abandon  whatever  do^s  not  promote  iu 
Our  opponents,  however,  tell  us  that  they  were  engraft- 
ed into  seminaries  of  learning  in  ages  less  enlightened 
than  the  present — thai  such  is  the  force  of  prejudice 
and  custom,  they  have  been  continued  as  a  course  of 
education  despite  their  many  disadvantages.  Is  this 
true?  Have  not  mankind  long  since  shaken  off  their 
idolatrous  veneration  for  antiquity  ?  The  whole  cum- 
brous and  chaotic  mass  of  feudal  error  has  fallen  before 
the  full  blaze  of  modern  discoveries  aqd  improvements. 
But  modern  reformers  and  experimentalists,  in  removing 
the  rubbish  of  ij^norance,  and  the  rust  of  antiquity  from 
literary  institutions,  spared  the  languages  in  which 
Maeonides  and  Maro  bequeathed  to  posterity  models 
more  potent  for  inspiring  genius  than  all  the  waters  of 
Casialia,  in  which  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  gave  utter- 
ance to  sentiments  which,  even  at  this  distant  day,  have 
impelled  many  to  deeds  of  noblest  patriotism.  Spared 
did  we  say  ?  They  have  done  more ;  they  have  recom- 
mended redoubled  attention  to  them.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
the  learned  languages  are  more  extensively  cultivated 
now  than  at  any  former  period,  and  that  too  by  utilita- 
rian and  practical  Englishmen — by  intellectual  and  acute 
Germans — by  scientific  Frenchmen— by  economical, 
pence-counting  Scotchmen,  in  the  teeth  of  opponents, 
powerful,  gifVed,  active.  If  they  are  worthy  of  so  much 


attention  in  Europe,  a  fortiori^  they  are  worthy  of  it 
here,  for  the  obvious  reason  that,  breathing  as  they  do 
tl^  spirit  of  liberty  and  republicanism,  they  furnish 
ideas  more  congenial  and  valuable  to  that  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  these  principles  are  recognized,  than  to 
an  oppressive  one,  where  Brutus  is  stigmatized  as  a 
murderer,  and  the  burning  words  of  the  two  mighty 
scourges  of  tyranny  regarded  as  dangerous  food  for 
popular  lips.  In  a  free  country  eloquence  is  the  lever 
that  heaves  the  body  politic  In  the  Classics  the  pu- 
rest models  are  found.  Hence  we  infer  that  they  are 
the  appropriate  study  of  American  youth,  aqd  that  it 
would  be  our  highest  glory  to  outstrip  Europe  in  a 
knowledge  of  them,  as  we  have  already  done  in  the 
science  of  government. 

In  reply  to  the  argument  that  the  languages  consume 
too  much  time  from  the  acquisition  of  English,  we  assume 
high  ground,  and  lay  down  the  predicate  that  the  study 
of  them  is  the  shortest,  best  and  easiest  way  to  learn 
English.  This  idea  will  be  illustrated  by  attending  to 
the  modus  operandi  of  teaching.  Before  a  student  can 
acquire  the  idea  contained  in  the  simplest  sentence  of  a 
dead  language,  he  must  ascertain  the  English  meaning 
of  every  word  in  it;  and  before  he  cat  render  it  cor- 
rectly, he  must  study  into  what  English  moods,  tenses, 
and  cases  the  words  of  his  translation  are  tO  be  put.  If 
he  do  not  this,  he  will  be  liable  to  render  a  Latin  or 
Greek  imperfect  by  an  English  future,  and  vice  versa ; 
hence  it  is  evident  that  he  must  have  not  only  his  clas- 
sical books,  but  that  an  English  Grammar,  a  Geography, 
nnd  a  Dictionary  must  be  ever  at  his  side.  Take  an 
illustration.  The  crude,  disarranged  sentence,  "  vinco 
Scipio  Hannibal  in  Africa,"  and  the  English  translation, 
(Scipio  conquered  Hannibal  in  Africa)  are  given  him 
to  reduce  to  good  Latin,  and  to  explain  the  three  proper 
names.  To  do  this  he  must  refer  to  his  English  Gram- 
mar, to  find  in  what  mood,  tense,  number,  person  and 
voice  the  verb  "conquered"  is,  and  then  take  up  the 
English  books  containing  the  required  information  con- 
cerning Scipio,  Hannibal  and  Africa :  thus,  in  correct- 
ing this  short  sentence,  learning,  pefhaps,  more  of  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  Geography,  and  History,  than  of  Latin. 
We  are  persuaded  that  nine>tenths  of  our  southern 
teachers  will  tell  Mr.  Carey,  that  in  their  schools,  con- 
sisting of  Classical  and  English  sludenlf,  the  Latin 
scholars  are  the  better  English  scholars — that  they  ar« 
the  better  writers  and  speakers,  the  n)ore  cheerful  and 
industrious,  the  more  influential  with  their  fellows,  and 
that  they  require  in  their  studies  a  larger  number  of 
English  books  than  the  otlicr. 

But  if  we  are  answered  by  Mr.  Carey  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  assert 'that  the  verbal  and  grammatical 
knowledge  of  English  which  has  been  shown  to  be  the 
result  of  the  study  of  the  Classics  was  lost  thereby, 
but  that  knowledge  of  a  higher  order,  science  and  lite- 
rature were  sacrificed  to  them,  we  have  a  reply  ready  at 
hand,  which  obviates  this  objection,  viz :  that  they  are 
chiefly  studied  at  that  infantile  period  of  the  Intellect, 
when  common  .sense  leaches  that  it  is  not  prepared  to 
comprehend  either  the  abstrusities  of  Mathematics,  the 
minutiae  of  Chymistry,  or  the  mysteries  of  Philosophy. 
To  require  so  much  of  mere  tyros,  is  as  absuid  as  to 
exact  of  one  of  lender  year*  and  feeble  frame  the  labof* 
of  a  Hercules.  Mr.  Carey  need  not  be  afmhl  that  the 
nascent  stage  of  the  mind  above  referred  to,  will  be 
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left  without  its  appropriate  food,  even  if  the  sciences 
are  forbidden  to  it.  It  is  an  established  principle  of  the 
present  day  to  educate  the  faculties  in  the  order  of  their 
development  In  the  springtime  of  existence,  Memory 
is  the 'first  to  put  forth  its  buds ;  and  therefore,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  truism  just  laid  down,  should  receive 
the  earliest  culture.  What  is  more  proper  for  this  pur- 
pose  than  getting  by  rote  the  simple  rules  of  Grammar, 
tracing  out  and  remembering  the  definitions  of  words, 
and  passing  from  author  to  author  in  the  order  of  their 
difficulties  ?  In  thus  proceeding  from  what  is  easy  to 
what  is  comparatively  difficult,  the  Student  would  be 
obeying  a  law  both  of  reason  and  nature  ;  his  mental 
powers  would  be  gradually  invigorated  and  expanded, 
untH  he  would  be  prepared  to  enter  with  greater  pro- 
bability of  success  on  the  dreaded  path  of  Mathematics 
and  Philosophy ;  for  the  derivation  and  composition  of 
their  abstract  and  scientific  terms,  would  in  many  cases 
instantaneously  and  perfectly  suggest  their  meaning  to 
the  Classical  scholar,  whilst  the  English  one  would  be 
compelled  to  learn  them  laboriously  and  imperfectly 
from  English  Dietionanes.  It  is  this  happy  fitness  of 
ancient  languages  to  that  period  of  youth  which,  with- 
out them,  would  want  a  proper  dbject  of  study,  that 
gives  to  them  a  crowning  pre-eminence  over  every  other 
substitute. 

We  will  now  examine  that  extraordinary  ailment 
by  which  Mr*  Carey  attempts  to  prove  that  too  much 
time  Is  consumed  in  the  study  of  languages,  even  in 
those  few  cases  in  which  he  would  tolerate  them  at  all. 
Here  it  is.  "That  lads  of  moderate  capacity,  and  no 
very  extraordinary  application,  frequently  acquire  the 
French  language  in  twelve  or  eighteen  months,'*  &c 
Again — "That  the  Latin  language  is  not  more  difficult 
than  the  French — indeed  I  believe  not  so  difficult**  From 
these  petUicnu  prieipiif  he  draws  the  non  Meqmtur  con- 
clusion, "  that  it's  an  error  to  consume  three,  four,  five 
or  six  years  in  the  attainment  of  the  Latin."  Now 
every  person  at  all  acquainted  with  Philology,  knows 
that  foreign  language  to  be  easiest  to  himself  which 
heart  the  greatest  resemblance  to  his  vernacular  tongue 
in  its  structure,  syntax,  the  sequence  of  its  words  in 
sentences,  and  the  identity  or  similarity  of  many  of  its 
terms  with  corresponding  ones  in  his  own  language.  It 
will  be  evident  to  any  individual,  that  in  these  particu- 
lars the  French  resembles  our  language  much  more  than 
the  Latin.  If  he  will  only  reflect,  the  whole  intricate  ma- 
chinery cf  declensions  and  conjugations,  whicii  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  ancient  lan- 
guages, is  almost  entirely  wanting  in  the  French,  and 
indeed  in  all  modern  languages.  Here  I  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  to  quote  the  words  of  that  elegant  rhetorician. 
Dr.  Blair.  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  abolishing  cases, 
we  have  rendered  the  structure  of  modern  languages 
more  simple.  We  have  disembarrassed  it  of  the  intri- 
cacy which  arose  from  the  different  forms  of  declension. 
We  have  thereby  rendered  modern  languages  more 
easy  to  be  acquired,  and  less  subject  to  the  perplexity 
of  rules.*'  Again,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  he  says, 
"Language  (modern)  has  undergone  a  change  in  con- 
jugation perfectly  similar  to  that  which  I  showed  it 
underwent  with  respect  to  declension ;  the  consequence 
was  the  same  as  that  of  abolishing  declenssions ;  it  ren- 
dered language  (modem)  more  simple  and  easy."  But 
tfa«  pnof  of  \ht  pudding  is  in  the  eating;  bo  the  uni- 


versal practice  among  teachers  of  giving  much  longer 
French  than  Latin  lessons,  to  be  prepared  in  the  same 
given  time,  is  conclusive  of  the  more  easy  attainment  of 
the  former.    Most  opjrartunely  for  the  tenabtlity  of  our 
argument,  while  we  were  preparing  this  article,  an  in- 
telligent student  of  the  University  stated  to  ns  that  he 
found  he  was  making  very  little  progress  in  Frendi,  and 
could  assign  no  reason  for  it,  unless  it  was  because 
French  is  so  easy  that  it  does  not  take  hold  upon  and 
engage  the  mind.    But  Mr.  Carey  would  not  only  limit 
the  time  during  which  the  ancient  languages  ought  to 
be  studied  ;  he  goes  a  good  deal  farther  in  his  hostility 
to  them,  by  advising  that  they  should  be  studied  even 
during  the  short  period  of  twelve  or  eighteen  months 
through  the  medium  of  translations.    Now  simply  to 
state  that  this  plan  would  utterly  destroy  that  strength- 
ening of  the  memory,  disciplining  of  the  mind,  and 
refining  of  the  taste,  which  languages  are  known  to 
affi>rd,  is  to  prove  its  absurdity.    If  his  plan  should 
recommend  itself  to  public  adoption,  the  friends  of 
Classical  literature  would  abandon  its  defence  in  des- 
pair. The  followers  in  any  vocation  are  the  best  autho- 
rity in  the  world  in  relation  to  the  vocation,  whether 
they  be  statesmen,  teachers,  or  shoemakers.  The  united 
voice  of  teachers  denounces  translations  as  ruinous  to 
the  minds  and  habits  of  their  pupils ;  hence  they  are 
regarded  as  contraband  commodities,  and  as  such,  law- 
ful confiscations  to  the  dominion  of  Vulcan.    These 
labor-saving  machines  of  the  mind,  like  thoee  in  mecha- 
nics, engender  habits  of  idleness,  by  shortening  the 
time  and  toil  of  accomplishing  a  task,  smoothing  the 
way,  leaving  the  student  nothing  to  elaborate  for  him- 
self, until  his  mind  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  wretched 
imbecility  and  servile  dependence.    Can  a  mind  thus 
educated  be  prepared  to  make  nice  discriminations,  to 
trace  effect  to  cause,  to  winnow  away  the  chaff  of  error 
from  the  golden  grains  of  truth  and  wisdom  ?  Even  the 
little  gained  in  tliis  way  is  evanescent — takes  no  root  in 
the  memory.  To  look  for  enduring  and  accurate  know- 
ledge from  him,  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  to  expect 
a  correct  description  of  a  country  from  one  who  flies 
through  it  ia  a  steam  car.    But  we  might  give  op  all 
that  has  yet  been  said  about  translations,  and  still  main- 
tain our  argument  against  them,  upon  the  ground  that 
they  do  not  express  the  meaning  of  the  translated  au- 
thors.   A  t  least  the  fire,  spirit,  enthusiasm  are  squeezed 
out  and  skdeUmixed  in  dull,  vapid,  prosaic  copies.   And 
is  not  this  the  case  with  all  translations  ?  Have  not  the 
French  vainly  essayed  to  translate  Milton  and  Sbak- 
speare?    Are  not  their  abortive  attempts  miserable  ca- 
ricatures?  What  becomes  of  the  halo  of  glory  which 
the  ancient  artists  threw  around  the  forms  of  Apollo 
Belvidere,  and  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  when  copied— of 
the  coloring  of  Titian,  the  sublimity  of  Ciaude,  and  the 
grandeur  of  Raphael,  when  attempted  to  be  transferred 
to  the  canvass  of  some  impotent  imitator?     Gone! 
Why  should  we  contemplate  Homer  and  Virgil  through 
those  smoked  glasses,  translations,  when  we  can  do  it 
in  the  bright  mirror  of  their  own  languages  ?    There 
remains  yet  another  disadvantage  of  studying  ancient 
authors  by  translations.    They  cannot  infuse  that  self- 
sacrificing  patriotism,  that  high  moral,  and  almost  ro- 
mantic elevation  of  character,  which  even  Mr.  Carey 
admits  the  poets  of  antiquity  have  a  tendency  to  create. 
These  viitttcs  must  bs  cGBtemplatedy  torned  and  r»» 
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turned  in  the  mind,  as  they  ore  portrayed  in  the  ori- 
ginals—not conned  from  "Horace's  three  hundred  and 
seventeen  lines  introduced  into  the  Latin  primer,  to 
iiiustrate  the  rules  of  Grammar.*' 

Bat  if  Mr.  Carey  cannot  argue  down  the  ancient 
languages,  he  will  frighten  parents  from  putting  their 
sons  to  the  study  of  them,  and  the  sons  from  studying, 
by  asking,  "  how  many  years  of  life  are  spent  in  learn- 
ing— how  much  labor,  pain,  and  imprisonment  are  en- 
dured by  the  body — how  much  anxious  drudgery  by 
the  master — ^how  many  habits  are  formed  of  reluctance 

to  regular  employment,  and  how "  and  the  rest  of 

the  bugbears.  Oh,  how  will  the  preceding  paragraph 
be  hailed  as  pregnant  with  wisdom  by  all  our  vigorous, 
idle,  southern  youth,  who  long  for  more  time  out  of 
school,  to  hunt,  fish,  and  scamper  over  the  broad,  um- 
brageous Campus.  If  Mr.  Carey  only  knew  the  quan- 
tity of  swine  and  pancakes  devoured  by  our  students 
at  a  meal,  and  then  behold  them  rush  to  their  sports, 
and  jump  twelve  feet  in  the  "  clear,"  he  would  never 
again  say  that  Latin  kills  boys.  There  might  be  some 
truth  in  the  assertion  contained  in  the  quotation  now  be- 
fore us,  if  predicated  of  German  seminaries,  where  we 
are  told  the  youth  frequently  study  fourteen  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four.  But  let  any  one  carefully  examine 
the  pupils  of  an  American  academy,  and  he  will  be  con- 
vinced ihat  they  enjoy  more  happiness,  health,  and  lei- 
sure than  any  other  class  of  the  community.  This  fact 
is  farther  proven  by  the  common  observation  of  edu- 
cated men,  that  their  school-boy  days  were  the  happiest 
of  their  whole  life,  and  that  they  never  pass  a  group  of 
students,  and  witness  the  joyous  outpourings  of  youth- 
ful feelings,  without  envy.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
learning.  It  is  admitted  that  the  languages  are  not  to 
be  acquired  without  labor — hard  labor.  Is  this  an  evil 
to  be  deprecated?  Na  Whatever  is  acquired  without 
it  is  generally  worthless,  not  priaxd — because  no  price, 
no  toil,  no  sweat  has  been  paid  for  it.  Constituted  as 
society  is,  the  original  curse  denounced  against  man, 
"  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shall  eat  bread,"  has 
proven  a  blessing.  Truly  says  the  adage,  "an  idle 
brain  is  the  devil's  work-shop."  An  industrious  one  is 
the  chosen  abode  of  the  sister  virtues.  IVhy,  then, 
should  we  increase  the  temptation  to  idleness,  already 
great  to  the  youth  of  the  south,  by  the  banishment  of 
the  only  study,  perhaps,  suitable  to  the  idlest  stage  of 
human  life?  We  should  thus  leave  a  chasm  in  the  plan 
of  instruction,  and  that  precious  time  unfilled  up,  when 
a  regavd  to  the  formation  of  good  habits  would  imperi- 
ously require  Uiat  it  should  be  JUUd  up  as  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  health.  Substitute  something  else,  you 
say.  If  what  has  already  been  said,  does  not  prove 
that  nothing  else  eflfectually  supplies  their  place,  per- 
haps the  following  reflection  may  assist  to  do  iu  The 
principal  point  in  which  we  fall  short  of  our  northern 
brethren,  and  of  most  European  nations,  is  in  our  want 
of  system  in  our  employments,  and  attention  to  the 
tmdl  thingt  of  business.  Now  the  Classics  demand 
constant  attention  to  the  most  minute  marks  aad  letters, 
together  with  the  exercise  of  judgment,  patience,  me* 
mory,  classifieatiou'-all  of  which  are  component  parts 
of  system. 

No  disposition  is  felt  to  controvert  the  position  taken 
by  Mr.  Carey,  that  great  men  have  been  made  under 
■ystems  from  whkh  tiie  learned  languages  were  ex- 


cluded— or  to  discourage  the  gifted  child  of  poverty, 
who  can  never  enjoy  their  advantages.  Let  such  a 
one  reflect  that  there  have  been  orators  who  never 
tasted  the  honied  eloquence  of  Cicero — bards  whose 
lips  were  never  touched  with  a  "live  coal"  from  the 
poetic  fire  of  Homer  and  Virgil — patriots  wha«ie  bosoms 
were  never  warmed,  whose  arms  were  never  nerved  by 
the  story  of  Arislides  and  Brutus.  There  are  men  to 
keep  whom  down  would  be  as  impossible  as  to  suppress 
the  fires  of  iBma.  They  ask — they  need  no  aid  from 
their  predecessors  or  cotemporaries.  They  will  create 
opportunities  and  modes  of  development  and  action  for 
themselves.  Very  properly,  therefore,  the  institutions 
of  society,  the  systems  of  education,  are  not  framed  for 
them ;  but  for  ordinary  beings — persons  of  mediocre 
intellect,  of  which  a  vast  majority  of  mankind  are  com- 
posed. 

In  reviewing  I  he  field  of  our  argument,*  we  find  that 
the  Classics  have  been  mainlydefended  upon  the  ground 
of  the  mental  training  and  good  habits  which  result 
from  the  study  of  them— dry  objects  of  pursuit  certainly 
to  boys,  but  still  most  necessary.  But  we  might  long  since 
have  cut  this  question  short,  by  holding  up  the  argument, 
the  truth.of  which  is  now  generally  admitted  by  com- 
petent judges,  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  Eng- 
lish in  all  its  power,  beauty,  copiousness,  without  a 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  Classics,  ^ut  tlie  mul- 
titude, in  the  true  spirit  of  Bnglish  yanity,  aro  con- 
stantly proclaiming  the  entire  independence  of  their 
language,  and  vauntingly  assert  that  it  needs  no  plu- 
mage borrowed  from  any  tongue  under  heaven.  Mark 
you !  this  was  not  said  until  the  huge,  misshapen  skele- 
ton of  the  Anglo-Saxon  had  received  a  filling  up— a 
beauty  and  proportion  from  much  abused  Latin  and 
Greek.  Now,  as  the  English  language  has  declared 
her  Jhdependene€f  and  set  up  for  herself,  it  is  but  fair 
that  she  should  surrender  back  to  Greek  and  Latin  the 
harmonious  and  expressive  words,  the  poetical  imagery 
and  rich  mythology  which  she  has  stolen  from  them, 
but  which  she  has  just  found  out  she  does  not  need. 
Let  her  do  this,  and  what  does  she  become? — ^what  she 
was  originally.  Rudis  indigtttaque  moUs.  We  have  ne- 
ver known  the  common-sense  rule,  viz :  That  to  know 
the  whde  we  must  know  all  the  porfj,  to  be  dispensed 
with  except  in  the  case  of  the  English  language,  which 
it  appears  can  be  perfectly  known  without  previously 
studying  the  languages  of  which  it  is  made  up.*  We 
however  have  no  fears  that  our  boasted  vernacular  will  be 
able  to  sustain  her  declaration,  since  Greek  and  Roman 
ideas,  illustrations,  and  allusions  are  so  interwoven  witK 
it  that  they  have  become  an  inseparable  part  and  par- 
cel of  it.  Those  who  would  know  the  nice  and  delicate 
shades  of  meaning  belonging  to  English  derived  terms, 
will  ever  betake  themselves  to  the  fountain-head  for  this 
knowledge.  What  praise  do  we  unwittingly  bestow  upon 
the  two  noble  tongues  of  antiquity,  when  we  consider 
that  the  highest  compliment  we  can  pay  our  illustrious 
characters  is  to  compare  them  to  some  Greek  or  Roman 
worthy — to  say  of  a  Washington  he  is  a  Fabius,  of  a 


*  Since  this  thort  article  was  penned,  the  number  of  words  of 
Greek  and  Latin  derivation  in  il  was  roughJy  esUmalfld  to  be 
eight  hundred,  though  the  writer  made  an  efl'nrt  lo  use  words 
purely  English  in  all  cases  where  ihtj  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose as  well. 
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Franklin  he  is  a  Socrates,  of  a  Henry  he  is  a  Demoe- 
tbenes ! 

The  deparlment  of  poetry  would  lose  the  most  by  a 
neglect  of  the  Classics.  As  the  bards  of  antiquity  were 
the  first  to  walk  forth  into  the  garden  of  poetry,  they 
did  not  fail  to  appropriate  to  themselves  their  most 
beautiful  flowers ;  they,  having  the  gathering  of  the 
harvest,  have  leA  to  the  moderns  in  many  branches  of 
the  poetic  art  naught  but  the  mere  gleanings  of  the 
field.  These  ancient  poems  have  been  so  translated, 
paraphrased,  metamorphosed  by  modem  poets,  that  a 
mere  English  scholar  would  find  nearly  as  much  diffi- 
culty in  the  works  of  the  latter,  as  in  those  af  the  for- 
mer. A  gfaiice  at  one  more  argument  in  favor  of  the 
learned  languages,  and  this  discussion  is  closed.  The 
history  of  the  forum  and  halls  of  legislation  proves  that 
in  the  actual  conflict  of  mind  against  mind,  the  Clas- 
sical orator  has  a  decided  advantage  over  an  antago- 
nist who  has  merely  an  English  education,  though  in 
every  other  respect  they  be  entirely  equal.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  variety  and  flexibility  of  his  own  tongue, 
will  place  at  his  command  a  greater  copiousness  of 
words,  a  wider  range  of  selection,  a  greater  fluency 
and  facility  in  the  utterance  of  them  than  his  unfortu- 
nate antagonist  can  possibly  pretend  to. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  to  the  ingenuous  of  the 
Old  Dominion— of  the  whole  south,  be  not  discouraged, 
be  not  deluded.  The  inceptive  steps  of  all  great  under- 
takings are  slow— aometimes  unpleasanL  If  the  beauty, 
perfection,  and  pre-eminent  usefulness  of  the  Classics 
are  not  at  present  obvious,  you  will  at  your  docile  age 
be  willing  to  take  something  on  trust,  and  to  pursue 
your  studies  under  the  assurance,  that  by  degrees  the 
circumference  of  your  vision  will  be  enlarged,  the  point 
from  which  you  take  it  in  will  be  elevated,  until  you 
shall  stand  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  of  knowledge. 
Although  you  will  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect 
to  behold  the  interior  and  brighter  glories  of  the  tem- 
ple, while  you  are  merely  entering  the  vestibule,  yet 
along  your  path  you  will  meet  witli  many  flowers  to 
cheer  you  onward.  You  have  every  encouragement  to 
proceed.  Aro  you  emulous  to  serve  your  country  in 
the  halls  of  legislation?  You  will,  at  the  completion  of 
your  scholastic  education,  come  forth  armed  with  wea- 
pons from  the  armory  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicera 
Would  you  create  a  southern  literature  7  Your  present 
studies  are  the  very  first  step  towards  it.  Your  discou- 
ragers may  be  defied  to  point  you  to  a  single  nation 
eminent  in  literature,  and  at  the  same  time  proscribers 
of  the  Classics.  Contribute  your  mite  to  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  this  is  not  the  land  where  "  Genius 
sickens  and  Fancy  dies,"  and  to  enable  your  country- 
men to  point  proudly  to  our  sister  band  of  states,  and 
say  of  one,  this  is  our  Arcadia—- of  another,  this  is  our 
Laconia — of  a  third,  this  is  our  Attica.  Do  not  suppose 
that  this  is  too  much  to  expect.  By  the  blessing  of 
God,  and  the  operation  of  causes  now  at  work,  to  this 
pitch  of  glory  we  must  arrive.  You  live  in  the  region 
of  great  men ;  you  daily  tread  upon  the  same  lines  of 
latitude  once  trodden  by  Homer,  Demosthenes,  and 
Plato.    Jdacte  nooa  virtuX^  piier,  sic  Uitr  ad  astro, 

HflBC  exempla — 
Nocturna  versats  maatt,  versate  diurna. 

Haec  siudia  adolescentiam  alunt,  senectutem  oblectant, 
secundas  res  omant,  adverais  solatium  et  perfugium 


pnebent,  delectant  domi,  non  impediuat  foria,  perooo- 
tant  nobiscum,  peregrinantur,  rvsticantor. 
C/ntverstly  0/  AorCA  Camtfiis,  OcUbar,  1836. 


LINES  TO  A  WILD  VIOLET, 

#0U1ID  IV  THE  WOODS  OP  ALABAJCA. 

B7  HENRT  THOMPSON. 

Type  of  thy  God,  in  nature  d rest. 
Emblem  of  innocence  and  rest, 
Why  hid*st  thou  in  the  sunless  ghide 
Those  lovely  tints  which  sure  were  made 

To  woo  the  light? 
Hast  thou  too  felt  the  cold  worki's  scorn. 
The  with'ring  blight  of  rayless  morn 
That  thus  within  the  woodland  gloom 
In  ivy  shade  you*re  wont  to  bloom 

So  far  from  sight? 
And  wilt  thou  fade  in  lonely  bower. 
Pale,  gentle,  melancholy  flowV! 
And  die  when  leaves  in  vernal  dearth 
Shall  kiss  the  cold  and  dewy  earth 

In  autumn  day  ? 
Or  wilt  thou  wither  on  my  heart. 
And  there  sweet  sympathy  impart. 
And  give  beneath  the  dew  of  grief, 
Those  lovely  hues  so  bright  and  brie^ 

To  slow  decay  7 
Ah !  no,  I  will  not  thus  intrude. 
To  mar  thy  gentle  solitude, 
For  thou  art  pure  and  undefiPd, 
Lonely  and  beautiful  and  wild, 

A  forest  queen ! 
Bloom  on  in  thy  secluded  del), 
Sweet  flow*r !  that  lovest  alone  to  dwell ! 
And  there  within  thy  silent  glade, 
In  God's  own  purity  array*d. 

Perish  unseen. 


TRAITS  OF  A  SUMMER  TOURIST. 

No.  L 

HamUL    I  am  verj  glad  to  lee  you.    Good  even,  dr. 

But  what,  in  faith,  make  jou  from  Wirtenborg  ? 
Hbfofia.    Atruaot  di8poflitk>n,  good  my  lord! 


Steaming  from  Washington  to  Baltimore  is  an  im- 
provement upon  that  route  at  least.  "  I  pity  the  man 
who  can  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  and  say  '  all  is 
barren ;'"  was  the  beneficent  dtclum  of  a  philosopher  ss 
wise  as  he  was  witty,— but  he  never  travelled  on  the 
post-road  from  the  Monumental  city  to  the  cajMtal  of  the 
western  workl.  If  he  had,  I  fear  that  precious  morceau 
of  pitiful  cosmopolitism  would  have  never  fidlen  from 

his  pen. 

The  locomotive  Andrew  Jackson  whirled  m  by  a 
series  of  fields,  of  which  one  will  serve  as  a  sample.  It 
consisted  of  about  three  actes,  from  the  surface  of  whkh 
a  few  weakly,  wilting,  pea-green  shoots  woe  atarting 
reluctantly  upwards,  and  whi^  nine  negroes  weie  try- 
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ing  to  make  a  eorn-field  of,  by  dint  of  roost  despeirate 
hoeing.  Patches  of  rye  and  wheat  were  seen  also,  at 
interYala,  most  forcibly  iUusti^tiog  the  condition  of 
Egyptian  fields  in  the  seven  years  of  famine  of  Joseph's 
time.    It  was  plain  that  this  section  of  the  country,  (as 

Mr.  Senator  G remarked  to  the  representative  for 

the  district,}  was  fit  for  nothing  else  than  to  make  rail 
roads  o£ 

At  the  end  of  *<The  Thomas  Viaduct,'*  a  beautiful 
piece  of  mechanism,  by  the  way,  is  the  **  Viaduct  Ho- 
tel," nai  so  beautiful.  As  we  passed,  several  of  the  Light 
Corps  of  the  city  [Baltimore]  were  "standing  at  ease" 
by  the  door  of  the  hotel.  They  had  gone  out  thither 
to  spend  the  day  of  our  nation's  birth,  in  drinking  mint- 
julaps,  and  watching  the  passing  and  repassing  of  the 
rail  road  cars.  It  seemed  to  be  an  object  with  them  to 
discover,  as  we  flew  onward,  who,  of  all  the  grandees 
who  had  just  concluded  those  labors  which  had  for  seven 
months  been  making  Washington  so  famous,  were  form- 
ing a  part  of  our  freight.  The  senator  was  for  stop- 
ping the  cars,  and  giving  the  representative  a  chance  at 
the  stump,  before  so  goodly  an  array  of  his  constituents^ 
But  whether  he  thought  the  audience  not  "fit,"  nor 
"  few"  enough  for  such  a  display,  I  could  not  discover— 
the  Colonel  declined  the  proposaL 

Commend  roe  to  mine  host  of  the  Exchange !  Page's 
is  the  very  home  of  good  order,  good  cheer,  good  cam- 
pany,  and  all  else  that  is  good, — the  very  place  where 
0!ie  may  ask,  with  a  confidence  defying  negation, 
"  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  7"  We  found 
our  rooms  commodious  and  airy,  and  soon  saw  reason 
to  bless  our  forethought,  in  having  pre-engaged  our 
accommodations,  while  compassionating  the  "  potent, 
grave^  and  reverend  seniors"  of  the  land,  as  they  cubi- 
culated  on  pallets  in  the  dining-rooms,  and  were,  in  some 
instances,  denied  the  liberty  to  hang  for  the  night  upon 
a  hat-hook !  Always  engage  rooms  a  week  befi)re  hand, 
considerate  traveller. 

Who  shall  adequately  describe  what  has  so  often 
been  dwelt  upon  by  tourists,  the  distinctive  peculiarities 
of  the  older  cities  of  the  Union  7  To  attempt  it  were 
"damnable  iteration."  Sufiice  it  therefore  to  say,  that 
Baltimore  has  beautiful  brick  edifices,  with  pure  white 
marble  porches  and  porticoes — several  splendid  public 
buildings,  among  which  none  is  more  deserving  of  par- 
ticular mention,  inside  and  outside,  than  the  Unitarian 
Church,  (although  Baltimoreans  generally  "  stump"  on 
the  Cathedral,)  two  monuments,  one  in  questionable 
and  the  other  in  unquestionable  taste — and  upon  the 
whole,  neat,  clean,  orderly,  and  well-kept  streets.  She 
has  here  and  there  public  fountains,  supplied  with  ever- 
fiowing  streams  of  the  purest  water, — baths,  places  of 
public  amusement,  (although  theatrical  entertainments 
are  not  much  in  favor  there,)  shot-towers,  hotels,  news- 
papers, steamboats,  rail  roads,  and  pretty  women  in  great 
abundance.  Few  cities  possess  a  more  refined  or  more 
generally  diffused  taste  for  music,  painting,  architecture, 
and  the  fine  arts  in  general,  than  Baltimore.  Her  pre- 
sent situation,  in  a  commercial  aad  enterprising  point 
of  view,  is  extremely  encooragyig ;  and  recent  legisla- 
tion in  regudto  internal  hnprovements  will  doubtless 
have  a  Yorf  beneficial  efileot  upon  her  fortunes. 


A  steamboat  burned  to  the  water's  edge  last  night,  at 
one  of  the  wharves,  and  a  boy  was  consumed  as  he  was 
sleeping  in  the  cabin  I  It  was  a  pleasure  boat,  and  had 
been  running  to  different  points  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  city  all  the  day  previous.  The  unfortunate  boy  who 
lost  his  life  was  a  wanderer  from  New  York,  and  had 
been  permitted  by  the  captain  to  sleep  and  board  in  the 
cabin,  until  a  vessel  in  which  he  was  about  to  go  to  sea, 
was  ready  to  sail.  He  had  retired  to  rest,  after  a  day 
of  toil  to  him,  though  of  pleasure  to  those  upon  whom 
he  had  been  waiting,  as  one  of  the  hands  on  board  the 
boat ;  and  met  his  horrible  &te  while  sleeping  in  inno* 
cent  unconsciousness  of  danger.  The  neglect  of  the 
watchman  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
boat,  was  the  cause  of  the  fire,  that  unfaithful  ofiicer 
having  left  his  charge  to  join  in  a  carousal  in  the  town. 
How  fearful  a  thought,  that  all  our  enjoyments  are  ob- 
tained by  others'  pains !  The  smiles  that  deck  the  faces 
of  the  few  are  watered  in  their  growth  by  the  tears  of 
the  many. 

How  neglectful  of  the  rnxnutia  of  comfort  and  conve- 
nience are  most  of  those  who  cater  for  the  traveller's 
enjoyment  in  hii  joumeyings  along  these  great  tho- 
roughfares of  our  country !  Here  are  we,  arrived  in  the 
city  of  brotherly  love,  upon  one  of  the  very  hottest  days 
in  the  year,  and  upon  asking  for  rooms  at  a  new  and 
much  vaunted  hotel,  are  ushered  into  a  suite  of  three 
flights  of  stairs,  and  glowing,  almost  hiasmgf  with  the 
concentrated  rays  of  the  meridian  son,  shining  through 
crimson  curtains — '*  Think  of  that.  Master  Brook," — 
erinuon  curtains,  in  weather  to  set  the  very  mercury  in 
the  thermometer  a  bubbling!  As  honest  Jack  said 
upon  a  not  dissimilar  occasion,  "it  was  a  miracle  to 
'scape  suffocation !"    What  salamanders  must  be  the 

people  of  the  M house !    We  could  not  stand  it, 

and  so,  after  one  night's  parboiling,  we  turned  our  backs 
upon  the  rectangular  city,  resolved  never  to  "tarry" 
there,  in  summer  time  again,  until  she  had  her  Tremont, 
her  Page's,  or  her  Astor's  to  receive  and  accommodate 
us. 

Arrived  at  New  York,  I  was  told  that  half  the  town 
were  "out  of  town" — a  comfortable  assurance,  me- 
thought,  for  we  can  have  our  choice  of  quarters.  Yet 
were  we  three  hours  in  finding  a  place  whereon  to  lay  our 
heads!  I  soon  learned  that  by  "  the  town"  was  meant 
that  wandering,  gossipping,  gadding,  sight-seeking,  li- 
onizing, country- visiting  portion  of  this  great  Babel,  who 
make  it  a  point  to  spend  all  "  the  months  that  have  no 
R,"  at  the  crowded  watering  places  of  their  own  and  the 
neighboring  states.  But  they  have  left  the  streets  as 
noisy,  as  crowded,  and  as  business-like  as  ever«  and  a 
stranger  feels  quizzed  when  told  that  tRey  are  empty. 

The  sail  up  the  Hudson  is  full  of  interest,  and  thou- 
sands are  now  daily  enjoying  the  many  fittractions  it 
presents  to  the  traveller.  As  the  city  at  this  season  is 
any  thing  but  delightful,  I  got  on  beard  the  good  steamer 
Erie,  (to  which  commend  me  ever,)  and  bade  adieu  to 
hot  streets,  and  the  crowded  thorough-fares  for  a  sea- 
son. On  my  return  I  may  find  it  worthy  of  a  sketch  or 
two. 

The  Hudson  is  very  broad  near  its  moulh,  or  junc- 
tion with  the  East  River,  at  the  harbor  of  New  York. 
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Hoboken,  New  Brighton,  Jersey  City,  and  Staten  Is- 
land, besides  Brooklyn  on  the  Elast,  lie  inTitingly  con- 
tiguous, and  are  attained  by  steamboats  constantly 
running  thither  at  every  hour  in  the  day.  As  they  are 
ail  plentifully  provided  with  green  lawns,  and  coot 
■hades,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  houses  of  refresh- 
ment,  you  may  be  assured,  that  in  the  hot  season,  they 
are  by  no  means  vacant.  As  you  go  up  the  river,  and 
leave  the  island  on  which  the  great  city  is  laid  out,  on 
your  right,  the  first  prominent  object  that  strikes  your 
eye  is  Fort  Lee  on  the  left,  which  the  map  tells  ns  is  ten 
miles  from  New  York.  This  was  an  important  poet 
in  the  revolutionary  contest,  and  is  now  in  ruins.  Its 
position  is  admirable,  standing  on  the  bluff  which  com- 
mences the  celebrated  PatiMudott,  These  extend  twenty 
miles  up  the  river,  and  are  curious  ridges  of  rocks,  from 
two  to  six  hundred  feet  high,  very  much  resembling  that 
species  of  defence,  whence  they  derive  their  name.  Pass- 
ing along,  the  traveller  is  prompted  by  the  guide  books 
to  look  at  Tappan  Boy,  where  the  celebrated  Andre  at- 
tempted to  take  an  advantage  of  the  treason  of  the  des- 
picable Arnold,  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  but  for  the  fidelity  of  some  of  the  Ame- 
rican scouts.  The  spy  was  executed  very  near  this 
place.  The  next  place  of  interest  is  •Sing'-Stng,  where 
is  one  of  the  New  York  State  Prisons.  As  we  intended 
to  visit  the  more  interesting  one  at  Auburn,  we  did  not 
■top  here,  but  casting  a  glance  at  the  S/eepy  HoUow  of 
Irving's  Rip  Van  Winkle,  we  glided  on,  and  soon  en- 
tered The  HigUands. 

I  had  never  imagined  that  any  thing  half  so  grand  and 
■o  picturesque  awaited  us  on  our  up-river  jaunL  The 
half  had  not  been  told.  Besides  the  splendor  of  the 
scenery, — the  tremendous  hills  and  ravines  on  one 
side,  and  the  gently  levelling  upland  and  lowland  fields 
and  meadows,  full  of  fertility  and  the  promise  of  rich 
harvests,  on  the  other, — there  were  a  thousand  associa- 
tions with  the  early  history  of  our  Republic,  especially 
with  that  interesting  period,  when  **  men's  souls  were 
tried,"  which  rendered  it  a  continuous  and  uninterrupted 
scene  of  thrilling  and  exciting  interesL  Stony  Point 
and  old  Wayne,  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton  wiih 
Gates,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  '*  OJd  Put,"  Indepen- 
dence, Bloody  Pond,  General  Vaughan,  James  Clinton, 
and  a  thousand  other  places  and  names  throng  upon 
the  memory,  and  tell  the  tsle  over  again  of  a  most  inte- 
resting part  of  that  glorious  struggle  for  freedom  by  our 
brave  fathers. 

On  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  commanding  of  those 
highland  eminences,  the  traveller  soon  perceives  the 
moss-grown  battlements  of  Fort  Putnam,  over-hanging 
the  barracks  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
As  the  steamboat  passes  this  headland,  Kosciusko's 
monument,  erected  by  order  of  government,  is  discerned, 
and  then  the  hotel  comes  in  sight.  Intending  to  stop  at 
mine  host  CoxxenM*  on  our  way  down  the  river,  we  did 
not  land,  but  went  on  to  CatskiU  landing,  where  we  de- 
barked, and  took  stage  for  the  celebrated  Mountain 
House,  at  Pine  Orchard.  This  is  a  grove  situated  on 
the  table  land  near  the  summit  of  one  of  the  most  lofty 
of  the  Catskills,  and  is  more  than  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Hudson.  We  found  there  a  most 
commodious  hotel,  the  view  from  the  front  piazza  of 
which  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  We  experienced  a 
freat  change  in  the  weather  upon  reaching  the  Moun- 


tain House,  having  left  an  almost  torrid  climate  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  finding  it  cold  enough  at  the 
top  for  a  fire.  We  therefore  retired  to  rest,  after  this, 
our  first  day's  journey,  with  great  expectation  for  the 
mom. 

Salvator  Roea  alone  could  do  justice  to  the  scenery 
around  Pine  Orchard.  The  pencil  of  modem  artists 
may  find  much  here  to  furnish  a  fitting  subject  for  their 
attempts,  and  they  may  succeed  in  giving  pleasing 
sketches  from  its  inexhaustible  sources  of  picturesque 
and  romantic  illustration.  But  it  requires  the  hand  of 
that  great  painter  of  the  grand,  the  sublime,  the  stupen- 
dous, fitly  to  iltuMtrate  that  scenery. 

You  look  down  three  thousand  feet  into  a  valley, 
stretching  over  an  hundred  miles  in  one  direction,  and 
more  than  half  that  distance  in  the  other,  in  the  midst 
of  which  runs  the  river  Hudson,  covered  at  this  season 
with  craft  of  various  descriptions,  which,  from  that  great 
elevation,  seem  mimic  boats  upon  a  rivulet.  At  your 
feet  a  rocky  precipice  descends  perpendicularly,  the 
depth  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  as  it  has 
never  been  explored,  and  loses  itself,  to  the  eye  of  the 
gazer  from  the  summit,  amidst  the  rude  and  tangled 
masses  of  primeval  forest,  stretching  downwaiti  to  the 
distant  valley,  verdantly  sloping  to  the  rivers  banks. 
This  is  the  scene  presented  to  the  sojourner  at  the 
Mountain  House,  and  its  many  changes,  like  those  of 
a  panorama,  render  the  prospect  intensely  interesting 
in  every  aspect  of  the  weather. 

Having  enjoyed  this  first  gush  of  picturesque  beauty, 
you  are  reminded,  by  the  daily  arrival  of  the  proper  ve- 
hicles at  the  door,  of  a  scene  of  yet  more  mingled  ro- 
mance,— the  cascades  of  CmUerdcUL  These  lie  at  the 
termination  of  a  delightful  woodland  path,  along  the 
side  of  which  flows  a  smooth  and  quiet  stream,  taking 
its  rise  in  a  lake  upon  which  you  bestow,  as  you  pass, 
a  gratified  glsnce.  Following  this  riTulet  you  come 
suddenly  to  the  brink  of  a  tremendous  precipice,  shel- 
ving down  between  woody  mountains,  wiih  rough 
rocky  ravines,  seemingly  unattainable  by  human  feeL 
But  your  guide  holds  a  clue,  following  which  you  soon 
attain  a  level  formed  of  sandstone  and  gray-wacke,  and 
await  the  fall  of  the  water  from  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice, one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  above.  As  the 
water  at  this  season  runs  low,  the  proprietor  has  taken 
the  precaution  to  dam  it  up  above  the  predpioe,  and  so 
lets  it  fall  when  a  company  of  visiters  demand  iL  This 
fall  is  very  beautiful.  No  obstacle  intervenes  to  break 
the  silvery  sheet  as  it  descends,  and,  as  it  comes  over 
the  rough  edges  of  the  rock  at  top,  it  assumes  a  form  as 
of  feathery  spray,  which  is  sometimes  so  thin  and  vapo- 
ry, as  to  float  away  without  reaching  the  level  at  all 
Descending  eighty  feet  farther,  you  see  the  seccmd  fiill, 
the  termination  of  which  is  even  more  grand  and  savage 
than  the  upper  level.  Here  you  may  see  both  fisIU  at 
the  same  instant,  and  from  a  situation  which  challenges 
another  attribute  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  lo  enhance 
the  perfect  enchantment  of  the  scene. 

We  lingered  at  Catskill  several  days  in  a  sort  of 
dreamy  state  of  quiet  enjoyment, — now  fishing,  now 
roving  among  the  woods,  now  stretched  on  the  brink 
of  the  Pine  Orchard  looking  listlessly  down  upon  the 
impenetrable  forests,  the  smiling,  sunny  valleys^  or  the 
silver  throad  of  water,  on  wfaiefa  asemed 
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Diminished  to  her  cock,>-her  cock  a  bony 
Almost  too  email  for  sight** 

and  where  the  many  steamers  that  smoke  their  daily 
course  along  the^Hudson,  seemed  like  some  tiny  utensil 
discharging  its  culinary  office.  There  would  we  gaze 
upon  the  lifting  fog- banks  at  morning,  watching  the 
sunbeams  as  they  gradually  struggled  forth  to  irradiatCi 
first  the  distant  valley,  and  so  diffusing  thin  yellow 
glory  upward  and  upward,  until,  at  length,  we  stood  in 
the  midst  of  their  effulgence,  and  saw  their  vapory  veil 
floating  away  over  our  heads,  like  gossamer  web  of  the 
dew  spider. 

Nor  were  our  household  attractions  few  or  powerlesa 
Many  visiters  were  at  the  Orchard,  but  there  was  a  co- 
terie of  young  ladies  with  their  brothers  and  husbands 
from  the  neighboring  village  of  the  Caukill,  from  whose 
good  offices  and  gentle  hospitality  we  derived  a  great 
deal  of  additional  enjoyment  Music,  books,  and  con- 
versation drove  away  ennui  during  those  hours,  when 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  or  fatigue  compelled  us 
to  suspend  our  out-of-door  amusements,  and  we  were 
thus  enabled  to  enjoy  the  everlasting  scenery  of  the 
Caiskill,  under  auspices  the  most  favorable. 

New  Lebanon  Springs  next  attracted  us.  They  lie 
about  twenty-seven  miles  from  Hudson,  which  is  ten 
miles  up  the  river  on  the  opposite  side,  whither  we 
went  by  the  same  steamer  that  had  landed  us  at  Cat- 
skill,  and  thence  by  stages  to  New  Lebanon. 

New  Lebanon  is  a  pleasant  village,  near  the  eastern 
line  of  the  state  of  New  York,  lying  in  a  most  fertile 
and  valuable  tract  of  country,  with  alternations  of  gently 
slopinii;  hills  and  smiling  valleys,  all  of  which  seem  ara- 
ble and  productive.  The  most  popular  public  house  is 
that  to  which  the  Spring  that  gives  a  name  to  the  place, 
belongs.  It  is  very  well  kept,  but  ws^l  far  too  crowded 
for  comfort, — the  day  of  our  arrival  being  Saturday,  and 
great  numbers  bavmg  come  from  Albany,  Troy,  Sara- 
toga, Ballston  Spa,  &c  to  witness  the  worship  (7)  of 
the  Shakers  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  waters  of  these  Springs  have  no  very  decided 
mineral  or  medicinal  qualities, — but  as  they  are  very 
pmfuae  in  their  flow,  and  as  their  temperature  is  always 
rising  of  seventy  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  they  are  delight- 
ful for  bathing  in  the  summer  season.  The  proprietors 
have,  accordingly,  fitted  up  commodious  bathing  houses, 
which  are  very  well  attended,  and  aflbrd,  by  no  means, 
the  weakest  attraction  to  be  found  at  New  Lebanon. 
But  even  in  this  respect  they  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  Warm  and  Hot  Springs  of  Bath  county  in  Virginia. 

The  truth  is.  New  Lebanon  invites  the  visiter  more 
by  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  the  rural  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  the  quiet  seclusion  which  it  offers  to  the  town- 
weary  traveller,  and  more  than  all,  by  its  accessibility 
from  so  many  populous  parts  of  the  country,  than  by 
any  magic  virtues  possessed  or  imparted  by  its  ''springs,*' 
and  all  these  inducements  combine  to  keep  the  pretty 
little  village  full  to  overflowing  from  spring  to  autumn. 
I  saw  many  visiters  from  the  southern  states  there 
among  the  rest,  and  was  gratified  to  learn  that  there  is 
an  annual  increase  of  business  at  "  Columbian  Hall.*' 
In  my  next  I  shall  describe  a  scene  at  the  Shaker's 
Church.  viATOiu 


SACRED   song; 

"There's  a  bliss  beyond  all  that  the  minstrel  has  told," 
*  When  the  heart's  best  affections  are  yielded  to  God, 
And  the  spirit  that  wandered,  returns  to  the  fold 

Of  the  Saviour  who  bought  it  by  shedding  of  blood ! 
One  moment  of  rapture  so  holy,  is  worth 

Far  more  than  whole  ages  of  wandering  bliss ; 
And  ohl  if  a  joy  ever  gild  this  dark  earth, 
It  is  this,  it  is  this  I 

The  pleasures  of  time  are  all  fleeting  and  vain — 
The  bubbles  that  sparkle  o'er  life's  turbid  stream, 

E'en  the  ties  of  affection  are  sundered  in  twain. 

When  the  dark  clouds  of  sorrow  portentously  gleam. 

But  the  rapture  that  thrills  through  the  soul  at  its  birth 
Into  favor  witli  Qod,  is  ineffable  bliss; 

And  oh !  if  a  joy  ever  gild  this  dark  earth. 

It  is  this,  it  is  this  1  t.  j.  8. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  INCCX5NITO. 

Mr.  £dtfor,— Public  attention  has  recently  been  at- 
tracted, with  great  justice,  to  the  Memoirs  of  Luther, 
by  Professor  Michelet  of  Paris;  a  work  remarkable, 
first,  as  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  Reformer's 
own  words,  and,  secondly,  as  proceeding  from  a  Roman 
Catholic  You  will  not,  I  trust,  deem  it  unseasonable 
to  accept  the  translation  of  a  very  rare  and  entertaining 
document,  relating  some  scenes  eminently  illustrative 
of  this  great  man's  private  manners.  Allow  me  to 
premise,  by  way  of  refreshing  the  reader's  memory, 
that  after  the  celebrated  appearance  of  Luther  at  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  he  was  secretly  snatched  away  by  his 
friend  the  Elector,  and  kept  for  some  months  in  the 
castle  of  Wartburg.  The  paper  which  follows  gives 
some  account  of  his  return.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  an 
honest  Swiss,  and  is  written  in  the  Swiss-German  dia- 
lect, but  is  so  full  of  racy  diction  and  inimitable  naivete, 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  gratify  every  lover  of  ancient  story. 
I  have  availed  myself,  here  and  there,  of  an  antique 
idiom  or  phrase,  as  remarkably  comporting  with  the 
rude  originaL*  Respectfully,  &c. 

JAMBS  W.  ALBXAMDBR. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  relate,  though  it  may  chance  to 
seem  trifling  and  even  childish,  how  I,  John  Kessler, 
and  my  comrade  John  Reutiner,  fell  into  company  wiih 
Martin  Luther,  at  the  time  when  he  was  enlarged 
from  his  captivity,  and  was  on  his  way  back  to  Wit- 
tenberg. For  as  we  were  journeying  thither,  for  the 
sake  of  studying  the  holy  scriptures,  we  came  to  Jena, 
in  the  Thuringian  territory,  (and  God  knows  in  a  di^ 
mal  storm,)  and  after  much  inquiry  in  the  city  for  an 
inn  where  we  might  lodge  for  the  night,  we  were  utterly 
unable  to  find  any.  The  taverns  were  shut  against  us 
on  every  side,  for  it  was  carnival-time,  at  which  season 
there  is  little  care  for  wayfaring  people.  So  we  had 
come,  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  thinking  to  go  on 
further,  to  find  if  possible  some  hamlet  where  we  might 
be  entertained.    Under  the  very  gate  of  the  town,  as 

*  The  docttmsm  may  be  seen  In  Marbetneke^B  History  of  the 
OarmaB  Betematloo,  vol.  1,  p.  tl9.  Berlin,  18S1. 
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we  went  out,  there  met  us  a  reverend  man,  who  greeted 
us  kindly,  and  asked  whither  we  were  bound  at  so 
late  an  hour.  For  he  said  there  was  neither  house  nor 
court-yard  offering  us  lodging,  which  we  could  reach 
before  the  dead  of  night,  and  that  the  way  was  intri- 
cate ;  therefore  he  counselled  us  to  abide  where,  we 
were.  We  answered,  "Good  sir,  we  have  been  to 
every  hostelry  which  has  been  shown  to  us,  but  every 
where  we  have  been  denied  entrance ;  we  must  needs 
go  further.*'  Then  he  asked  whether  we  had  inquired 
at  the  Black  Bear.  To  which  we  replied,  "  No  such 
inn  have  we  seen,  pray  tell  us  where  we  may  find  it." 
He  then  pointed  out  the  place,  a  little  without  the  town. 
And  though  all  the  innkeepers  had  dismissed  us,  yet  no 
sooner  had  we  reached  the  Black  Bear,  than  the  host 
came  to  the  door,  helped  us  in,  and  gave  us  the  kindest 
welcome,  taking  us  into  the  common  room.  There  we 
found  a  man  sitting  alone  at  a  table,  with  a  little  book 
lying  before  him,  who  saluted  us  in  a  friendly  manner, 
and  invited  us  to.  come  forward  and  seat  ourselves  by 
him  at  the  table.  Now  (under  favor  be  it  spoken)  our 
shoes  were  so  clogged  with  the  £lth  of  the  roads,  that 
we  dared  not  to  enter  with  freedom,  but  crept  in  softly, 
and  sat  upon  a  bench  by  the  door.  But  he  invited  us 
to  drink  with  him,  which  indeed  we  could  not  refuse.. 

After  we  bad  accepted  his  friendly  and  courteous 
advances,  we  placed  ourselves,  as  he  desired,  at  the 
table  near  him,  and  ordered  some  wine  that  we  might 
drink  to  his  honor;  having  no  other  thought  than  that 
he  was  a  trooper,  for  he  sat,  after  the  manner  of  the 
country,  in  a  red  cloak,  with  doublet  and  hose,  a  sword 
by  his  side,  with  his  right  hand  upon  the  pommel  and 
his  left  grasping  the  hilt.  He  soon  began  to  ask  the 
place  of  our  birth,  and  then,  answering  his  own  ques- 
tion, added,  "  You  are  Switzers.  From  what  part  of 
Switzerland  come  you?"  We  answered,  "From  St 
Gallen."  "You  will  find,"  said  he,  " at  Wittenbei^, 
whither  I  understand  you  are  going,  some  excellent 
people,  such  as  Doctor  Jerome  Schuif,  and  his  brother 
Doctor  Augustin."  We  replied,  that  we  had  letters  to 
them ;  and  then  proceeded  to  ask  in  turn, "  Sir,  can 
you  certainly  inform  us  whether  Martin  Luther  is  now 
at  Wittenberg,  or  in  what  place  he  is?"  "I  have  sure 
information,"  said  he,  "  that  Luther  is  not  in  Witten- 
berg at  this  time;  but  he  is  to  be  there  shortly.  Philip 
Melancthon  however  is  there;  he  teaches  the  Greek 
tongue,  as  there  are  others  who  teach  the  Hebrew,  both 
which  languages  I  earnestly  exhort  you  to  study ;  for 
they  are  necessary  preparations  to  the  understanding  of 
the  scriptures."  We  answered,  "  God  be  praised,  if 
our  lives  are  spared,  we  shall  not  rest  until  we  see  and 
hear  that  roan ;  on  his  account  it  is  that  we  have  un- 
dertaken this  journey ;  for  we  understood  that  he  was 
minded  to  set  aside  the  priesthood,  with  the  mass,  as 
an  unauthorized  service.  Now,  inasmuch  as  we  have, 
from  our  youth  up,  been  trained  and  set  apart,  by  our 
parents,  to  become  priests,  we  desire  to  hear  what  rea- 
son he  can  show  for  such  a  design." 

After  some  conversation  of  this  kind,  he  asked,  where 
we  had  already  studied.  We  answered,  "At  Basle." 
"  How  fares  it,"  said  he,  "  at  Basle  ?  Is  Erasmus  Rote- 
rodamus  there  at  present?  What i|B  he  doing?"  "  Sir," 
replied  we,  "  so  far  as  we  know-  all  things  go  on  well. 
But  what  Erasmus  is  doing  there  is  no  one  can  tell,  for 
he  keeps  himself  quiet  and  aloof."    Now  it  struck  us 


with  great  surprise  that  the  trooper  should  ulk  thus, 
and  that  he  was  able  to  discourse  about  Schurf,  and 
Philip,  and  Erasmus,  and  about  the  importance  of  both 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  Moreover,  he  would  now  and 
then  let  slip  a  Latin  word,  which  made  us  suspect  that 
he  was  something  difierent  from  an  ordinary  cavalier. 
"  Prithee,"  said  he,  "  what  is  thought  of  Luther  in 
Switzerland?"  "Sir,"  said  I,  "there,  as  elsewhere, 
there  are  diversities  of  opinion.  Some  there  are  who 
cannot  enough  extol  him,  and  thank  God  that  by  his 
means  he  has  revealed  his  truth  and  discovered  eiror  ; 
but  others  denounce  him  as  an  intolerable  heretic;  and 
such  are  chiefly  the  clergy."  "  Ah,**  said  he,  "  I  could 
warrant  it  was  the  parsons."  In  such  talk  he  con- 
tinued to  be  very  sociable,  so  that  my  comrade  made 
free  to  take  up  the  little  book  which  lay  before  him  and 
open  it.  It  was  a  Hebrew  Psalter.  He  then  laid  it 
down,  and  the  trooper  took  it  up.  Hereupon  ve  fell 
into  still  greater  doubt  as  to  who  he  might  be.  Then 
said  my  comrade,  "  I  would  give  a  finger  off  my  hand, 
if  I  could  thereby  understand  this  language."  The  man 
replied,  "  You  may  attain  it,  if  you  will  only  bestow 
labor ;  I  also  deeire  this  attainment  greatly,  and  am 
exercising  myself  every  day  to  make  greater  profi- 
ciency." 

By  this  time  the  day  was  declining  and  it  hsd  become 
quite  dark)  and  the  host  entered  lo  look  to  the  ubie. 
As  he  saw  our  eager  curiosity  about  Martin  Luther,  he 
said,  "  My  good  fellows,  had  you  been  here  two  days 
sooner,  you  might  have  been  gratified,  for  he  was  then 
sitting  at  this  very  table.  And  with  this  he  pointed 
out  the  place.  We  were  now  chagrined  and  vexed  at 
our  o^n  delay,  and  provoked  at  the  bad  roads  which 
had  been  our  hinderance ;  but  we  said,  "  It  rejoices  as 
to  be  in  the  house,  and  at  the  very  table  where  be  has 
lately  sat."  At  this  the  host  could  not  but  laugh,  and 
went  immediately  out.  After  a  little  white,  he  called 
me  to  the  outside  of  the  door.  I  was  alarmed,  and 
began  to  think  with  myself  in  what  I  bad  been  un- 
seemly, or  of  what  I  could  be  suspected.  The  host 
then  said  to  roe,  "  Since  1  perceive  in  very  truth  that 
you  long  to  see  and  hear  Luther — the  roan  who  sits  by 
you  is  he."  This  I  took  in  jest,  and  said,  **  Ay,  sir 
host,  you  would  fain  mock  roe,  and  stay  my  curiosity 
with  Luther's  lodging."  He  replied,  "  It  is  assuredly 
he ;  nevertheless,  do  nothing  to  show  that  you  recog- 
nize hiro."  I  straightway  left  the  host,  still  being  in- 
credulous, and  returning  to  the  room  seated  myself  st 
the  table,  and  was  very  desirous  to  let  my  companion 
know  what  the  host  had  disclosed.  I  therefore  turned 
myself  towards  the  door  and  at  the  same  time  towards 
him,  saying  softly, "  The  host  says  that  this  is  Luther." 
Like  myself  he  could  not  believe  it,  and  said,  "  Perhaps 
he  said  it  was  HuUttif*  and  you  have  misuiwlerstood 
him."  Now,  as  the  horseman's  dress  suited  belter  wiih 
Hutten,  than  with  Luther,  who  was  a  monk,  I  per- 
suaded myself  that  the  host  had  said,  "  It  is  Hutten ;" 
for  the  beginning  of  both  names  sounds  alike.  All  ihat 
I  said,  therefore,  was  under  the  supposition  that  I  was 
conversing  with  Ulrich  ab  Hutten. 

In  the  midst  of  these  things  there  came  in  two  mer- 
chants, who  wished  to  pass  the  night,  and  whea  they 

«  Ulrich  TOn  Hutten ;  a  celebrated  knif  he  and  tuiamaa,  iwl 
a  frieod  of  Luihsr,  wtio  dkd  iwo  years  after  tlMse  ercco,  ii 
Idas. 
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had  laid  aside  their  habits  and  spun,  one  of  them  placed 
beside  him  a  small  unbound  book.  Martin  asked  what 
book  it  was.  "  It  is  Doctor  Luther's  exposition  of  sun- 
dry gospels  and  epistles,  just  printed  and  published ; 
have  yoil  never  seen  it  1**  At  this  time  the  host  appeared 
and  said, "  Draw  near  to  the  table,  for  we  are  about  to 
eau"  We  however  spoke  to  him  and  begged  that  he 
would  bear  with  us  so  far  as  to  give  us  something  by 
Qursel  ves.  But  the  host  said,  *'  Dear  fellows,  seat  your- 
selves by  the  gentleman  at  the  table,  I  will  give  you 
good  cheer."  And  when  Martin  heard  this,  he  said, 
"Come  along,  I  will  pay  the  reckoning." 

During  the  meal  Martin  gave  us  much  friendly  and 
godly  discourse,  so  that  both  we  and  the  tradespeople 
paid  more  attention  to  his  words  than  to  all  our  food. 
Among  other  things  he  lamented  with  a  sigh,  that  while 
the  princes  and  nobles  were  now  assembled  at  the  Diet 
at  Nuremberg,  on  account  of  God's  word,  and  the  im- 
pending affaire  and  grievances  of  the  Qerman  nation ; 
yet  they  undertake  nothing  but  to  spend  their  time  in 
expensive  jousts,  cavalcades,  frolics  and  debauchery. 
"But  such,"  said  he,  "are  our  Christian  princes !" 

He  further  said  that  it  was  his  hope  that  gospel  truth 
would  bring  forth  fruit  among  oar  chikiren  and  descend- 
ants, who  are  not  poisoned  by  popish  error,  but  are 
now  grounded  in  the  pure  truth  of  God's  word,  more 
than  among  their  parents,  in  whom  error  is  so  rooted 
that  it  cannot  be  easily  eradicated.  Upon  this  the 
tradespeople  united  in  expressing  their  opinion,  and  the 
elder  of  them  said,  "I  am  a  plain,  simple  layman ;  I 
have  no  particular  knowledge  of  this  business.  But 
this  I  say,  as  the  matter  seems  to  me,  Luther  must  be 
either  an  angel  from  heaven  or  a  devil  out  of  hell.  I 
have  here  ten  gulden  that  I  would  gladly  give  that  I 
might  confess  to  him  ;  for  I  believe  he  is  the  man  that 
can  and  would  direct  my  conscience." 

Meanwhile  the  host  came  to  us  and  said  privately, 
"Do  not  trouble  yourselves  about  the  reckoning;  Mar- 
tin has  settled  for  your  supper.*^  This  gave  us  great 
joy,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  money  or  the  cheer;  but 
that  we  had  been  entertained  by  such  a  man.  After 
supper  the  merchants  arose,  and  went  into  the  stable  to 
see  to  their  horses ;  while  Martin  was  left  alone  with 
us  in  the  room. '  We  then  thanked  him  for  his  favor, 
and  at  the  same  time  let  him  understand  that  we  took 
him  for  Ulrich  ab  Hutten.  But  he  answered,  "  I  am 
not  he."  Here  the  host  came  near,  to  whom  Martin 
said,  "I  have  to-night  been  made  a  nobleman,  for  these 
Switzers  take  me  to  be  Ulrich  ab  Hutten."  "And  you 
are  no  such  person,"  said  the  host,  "but  Martin  Luther." 
At  which  he  laughed,  and  said  with  great  glee,  "These 
take  me  for  Hutten,  and  you  for  Martin  Luther;  I  shall 
soon  be  called  Martinus  Marcolfus."  And  aAer  some 
such  discourse,  he  took  a  high  beer-glass,  and  said,  after 
the  custom  of  the  country,  "  Switzers,  join  me  in  a 
friendly  glass  to  your  health."  And  as  I  was  about  to 
take  the  glass,  he  changed  it,  and  ordered  instead  of  it 
a  flask  of  wine,  saying,  "  The  beer  is  to  you  an  unac- 
customed beverage ;  drink  wine." 

With  that  he  arose,  threw  his  knight's  clonk  over  his 
shoulder,  and  bid  us  good  night,  giving  us  his  hand  as 
he  said,  "When  you  arrive  at  Wittenberg  commend 
me  to  Dr.  Jerdroe  Schurf.'*  We  said,  "  We  will  cheer- 
fully do  so,  but  bow  shall  we  name  you,  that  he  may 
understand  your  greeting?"  " Only  say,"  said  he, "  tliat 


he  who  is  oft  his  way  greets  you ;  he  will  soon  under- 
stand you."  And  so  saying  he  went  to  bed.  After  this 
the  tradespeople  returned,  ordered  the  host  to  bring 
themsome^ng  to  drink,  and  had  much  conversation 
concerning  the  unknown  guest  who  had  been  sitting  by 
them.  The  host  made  known  that  he  took  him  to  be 
Luther,  which  the  merchants  believing,  lamented  very 
much  that  they  had  behaved  themselves  so  rudely  in 
his  presence;  saying  that  they  would  on  this  account 
rise  io  much  earlier  the  next  morning  before  he  depart- 
ed, in  order  to  beg  that  he  would  not  take  it  in  ill  part, 
nor  be  offended,  as  they  had  not  known  his  person. 
This  they  accordingly  did,  finding  him  next  morning  in 
the  stable.  Martin  answered  them :  "  You  said  last 
night  at  supper,  that  you  would  willingly  give  ten  flo- 
rins that  you  might  confess  to  Luther.  When  there- 
fore you  confess  to  him  you  will  discover  whether  I  am 
he."  And  without  betraying  himself  any  further  he 
mounted  and  rode  on  his  way  towards  Wittenbeig; 
On  the  same  day  we  set  out  on  the  same  road,  and 
arrived  at  a  village  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  ;  I 
think  the  mountain  is  called  Orlamund,  and  the  village 
Nasshausen.  The  stream  which  flows  through  this 
was  swollen  by  the  rains,  and  the  bridge  being  in  part 
carried  away  so  that  horses  could  not  pass,  we  turned 
aside  into  the  village,  where  we  chanced  to  fall  in  with 
the  same  mevchants,  who  entertained  us  there  free  of 
cost  for  Lulh'er's  sake.  On  the  Saturday  after,  being 
one  day  after  Luther's  arrival,  we  called  upon  Doctor 
Jerome  Schurf,  in  order  to  present  our  letters.  When 
we  were  ushered  into  the  room,  whom  should  we  see 
but  Martin  Luther,  the  same  as  at  Jena,  together  with 
Philip  Melancthon,  Justus  Jodocus  Jonas,  Nicholas' 
Amsdorf,  and  Doctor  Augustin  Schurf,-  relating  what 
had  befallen  him  in  his  absence  from  Wittenberg.  He 
greeted  us  and  said,  laughing  as  he  pointed  with  hi* 
finger,  "This  is  the  Philip  Melancthon  of  whom  I  told 
you."  Upon  which  Philip  turned  to  us,  and  asked  vm  . 
many  questions,  which  we  answered  according  to  oar 
knowledge.  And  thus  we  passed  the  day  on  our  part  * 
with  great  joy  and  satisfiiction. 


LINES 


WRITTEN  AT  THE  GRAVE  OF  A  FRIEND. 

It  is  a  lovely  spot  they  chose. 

This  green  and  grassy  dell ! 
And  here  in  death's  long,  last  repose, 

Eudora  now  sleeps  well : 
Escaped  from  all  her  mortal  pain. 
She  sleeps — and  will  not  wake  again. 

Oh!  who  that  knew  her  can  forget 

That  highly  polished  mind  7 
Those  charms  that  Love  must  cheri&li  yet, 

In  that  fair  form  enshrined  ? 
And  that  warm  heart  that  felt  the  flame 
Of  friendsliip — worthy  of  the  name  ? 

Yes,  she  was  one  of  those — the  few — 

That  decorate  the  earth ; 
A  diamond  of  the  purest  dew ; 

Nor  knew  I  half  its  worth 
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Till  deatli  had  stolen  the  preciou*  gem 
That  would  have  graced  a  diadem. 

But  why  am  I  lamenting  here, 

When  she  is  now  at  rest ; 
And,  happy  in  her  heavenly  sphere, 

Her  soul  is  wi^h  the  blest  7 
No,  no,  I  will  not,  will  not  weep: 
Enjoy,  sweet  saint,  thy  sacred  sleep. 
JVar/ott. 


ALFIERI  AND  SCHILLER. 

BY  MRS.  E.  F.  £LLET. 

The  characteristic  differences  between  the  national 
drama  of  the  Germans  and  tliat  of  the  Italians,  as  well 
as  in  the  genius  of  the  two  writers,  are  strikingly  shown 
by  a  companion  of  the  works  of^Alfieri  and  Schiller. 
Nor  need  we  refer  to  the  whole  range  of  their  respective 
productions ;  the  two  great  poets  have  more  than  once, 
by  their  choice  of  the  same  subject  for  dramatic  effort, 
afforded  us  opportunity  to  draw  a  parallel  between 
them.  The  distinction  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
the  characters  of  the  nations  would  lead  us  to  expect; 
the  cold  and  classic  simplicity  of  the  ancient  school 
pertaining  to  the  more  ardent  and  volatile  Italian,  while 
the  energy  of  expression  and  warmth  of  action  peculiar 
to  the  romantic  system  belong  to  the  representative  of 
a  colder  and  more  meditative  race.  We  shall  not  now 
employ  ourselves  in  endeavoring  to  discover  the  causes 
of  the  general  barrenness  of  the  drama  among  a  people 
of  a  temperament  so  imaginative,  and  whose  history 
has  been  so  rich  in  the  materials  of  fiction.  It  is  our 
object  to  show  the  vast  difference  which  actually  exists 
between  the  tragic  compositions  of  Italy  and  those  of 
the  German  school ;  as  well  as  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  two  authors  who  form  the  subject  of 
this  article.  For  this  purpose,  we  select  a  play  of  each, 
founded  upon  the  same  historical  event,  and  portraying 
in  part  the  same  characters;  and  purpose  to  offer  a 
close  analysis  of  both. 

The  *'  Filippo*^  of  Alfieri  treats  of  the  same  events 
with  the  **Don  Carlos"  of  Schiller.  It  was  the  first 
published  production  of  the  noble  poet,  and  is  marked 
by  much  of  the  harshness  of  diction  and  severe  sim- 
plicity, amounting  almost  to  baldness,  which  distin- 
guished his  earlier  plays.  The  author  avoids,  with 
Bci-upulous  care,  any  thing  approaching  to  local  color- 
ing ;  excluding  all  inferior  personages  from  the  stage, 
and  admitting  no  forms  or  observances  that  might  re- 
mind us  of  our  vicinity  to  tlie  person  of  the  Spanish 
monarch.  The  chief  care  of  Alfieri  is  ever  bestowed 
upon  the  character  of  his  protagonist ;  and  it  is  to  that 
point  we  must  direct  our  attention. 

It  is  well  known  that  Philip  II  supplanted  his  unfor- 
tunate son  Don  Carlos,  and  married  the  princess  to 
whom  the  youth  had  been  betrothed  with  the  consent 
of  both  crowns.  Our  poet  depicts  the  disastrous  attach- 
ment of  tlie  devoted  pair.  The  piece  opens  with  a 
passionate  soliloquy  of  Isabella,  in  which  she  reproaches 
herself  bitterly  for  the  unconquered  love  she  bears  to 
the  son  of  her  husband.  Her  mind  revolts  at  the  idea 
of  such  an  affection,  which  she  fears  her  indiscretioD 


may  one  day  betray  to  its  objecu  She  distrusts  her 
every  word  and  look.  In  the  midst  of  this,  the  prinoe 
enters,  evidently  unhappy,  and  earnestly  asks  her  rea- 
son for  avoiding  his  presence.  He  perceives  that  the 
whole  court  is  hostile  to  him ;  miserable  and  oppretsed, 
he  cannot  wonder  that  he  reads  envy  and  hatred  in 
every  countenance  about  him,  since  he  is  conscious  that 
he  does  not  possess  the  favor  of  his  father  and  sovereign. 
From  the  queen,  however,  ^  bom  under  a  milder  sky," 
whose  nature  is  all  gentleness,  he  expected  |Ht]r.  Isa- 
bella is  moved  to  the  expression  of  sorrow  ibr  his  mis- 
fortunes ;  his  joy  in  her  sympathy  is  extreme,  and  in 
return  he  offers  condolence  with  her  for  her  "bard  lot,** 
which  she  repels  with  some  confusion;  immediately 
after,  hinting  at  the  relation  in  which  she  stands  to  him, 
she  offers  to  intercede  with  the  king  in  his  behalf.  Car- 
los declines  this  offer,  telling  her  she  is  the  ioDOceot 
cause  of  all  his  sufferings,  and  reminds  her  of  their 
former  affection  and  engagement ;  bitterly  alluding  lo 
his  father's  hatred,  and  the  greatest  wrong  he  has  in- 
flicted, in  depriving  him  of  his  bride.  Isabella  reproves 
bis  resentment  against  the  king,  whom  die  imagines 
deceived  by  false  counsellors,  and  refuses  to  listen  to  his 
passionate  complaints ;  the  prince  pleads  with  her  to 
remain,  and  at  length  bids  her  renounce  and  accuse 
him.  Now  comes  the  discovery.  When  Carlos  csUs 
himself  guilty,  the  queen  says, 

'*  Art  tboa  alone  the  gviltj  t'^ 

This  thoughtless  exclamation  betrays  to  the  prince 
the  state  of  her  heart ;  and  shocked  at  her  own  indis- 
cretion Isabella  implores  him  to  leave  her.  He  pleads 
that  flight  would  not  protect  him  from  the  vengeance  of 
Philip,  who  regards  him  with  detestation,  though  igno- 
rant of  his  only  fault.  The  queen  departs,  forbidding 
him  to  follow  her,  and  Perez  enters.  This  person,  a 
warm  friend  to  the  prince,  attempts  to  console  his  evi- 
dent wretchedness,  which  he  attributes  to  hn  father's 
displeasure,  by  assuring  him  that  the  king  has  been 
wrought  upon  by  false  rumors  and  the  machinations  of 
his  enemies.  His  offers  of  service  and  devoted  attach- 
ment affect  Carlos,  who  nevertheless  will  not  rereal 
the  secret  cause  of  his  grief.  He  yields,  however,  to 
the  entreaties  of  Perez,  to  accept  him  as  his  friend,  and 
permit  him  to  share  his  destiny ;  congratulating  him- 
self even  in  the  midst  of  wretchedness  that  be  is  less 
worthy  of  compassion  than  Philip  on  his  throne. 

The  next  act  introduces  upon  the  scene  the  tyrant 
and  arch-hypocrite,  attended  by  his  minister  Gooiei. 
Their  conversation  illustrates  strikingly  the  haughty 
reserve  of  the  king,  who  will  not  admit  even  his  privals 
counsellor  to  his  most  secret  thoughts,  or  treat  him  as 
an  equal. 

"  Philip.  Gk>mez,  what  thing  aboTe  all  else  in  the  world 
Dost  thou  esteem? 

Gomez.  Thy  fiivor. 

PkUip.  Hopest  thou  to  keep  it?  By  what  meaos? 

Gomex.  By  the  self-aame  means 
That  first  obtained  it,  sire ;  obedience, 
And  silence. 

PkUip.  Thou  to-day  must  practise  both." 

Gomez  is  commanded  to  watch  the  countenance  and 
actions  of  the  queen  in  the  interview  about  to  take  plac& 
The  crafly  minister  is  aeeustomed  to  observe,  interpreti 
and  silently  execute  his  master's  wiU.  Isabella  enters 
summoned  by  her  lord,  who  ezpreoMS  Us  wiib  fiv  her 
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advice  in  a  matter  pertaining  to  private  relations  as 
well  as  to  the  eoncerns  of  state.  He  then  speaks  of  his 
son,  artfully  adapting  his  words  to  alann  and  reassure 
her  alternately. 

^Philip,  Carlos^  my  son — thou  lov'st 
Or  hatest  him. 

iMbetta,  My  lord 

PhUip,  I  understand. 
If  to  thy  inclinations— not  the  voice 
Of  virtue — thou  didst  listen,  thou  wouldst  feel 
Thyself  his step-dame. 

liobeiUu  Nay,  not  so ;  the  prince 

Philip,  Is  dear  then  to  thee ;  virtue  in  thy  hesrt 
So  strongly  dwells,  that  thou,  the  wife  of  Philip, 
The  son  of  Philip  iov'st  with  love — maternal. 

iMobeUa.  Yours  are  the  pattern  of  my  thoughts ;  you 
love  him ; 
At  least  I  do  believe  it ;  in  like  manner 
I  also — ^love  him." 

The  king  expresses  his  wish  to  make  her  the  judge 
of  his  son,  who  he  says  has  been  guilty  of  a  heinous 
offence.  With  cruel  art  he  remarks  the  agitation  of 
the  queen  at  this  disclosure,  which  he  pretends  to  impute 
to  indignation  at  a  crime  of  which  she  is  yet  ignorant 
He  brings  an  accusation  against  the  prince  of  having 
leagued  with  rebels  to  overthrow  the  power  of  his  sove- 
reign ;  silences  the  doubts  Isabella  ventures  to  suggest, 
respecting  the  truth  of  the  charge,  and  appeals  to  her, 
for  his  sentence.  The  queen  seizes  upon  some  artful 
expressions  of  parental  tenderness  that  fall  from  Philip, 
and  implores  him  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  nature ;  pleads 
eloquently  the  cause  of  Carlos,  and  beseeches  her  hus- 
band to  dismiss  suspicion,  and  win  back  the  aflections 
of  his  son  by  clemency  and  gentleness.  Gomez  is  des- 
patched for  the  accused ;  the  queen  requests  leave  to 
retire,  but  is  commanded  to  remain.  Carlos,  on  his 
entrance,  demands  to  know  of  what  fault  he  has  been 
guilty ;  the  king  speaks  in  an  ambiguous  manner,  as- 
serting his  acquaintance  with  the  private  thoughts  of 
the  prince,  whom  he  afterwards  reproves  for  his  com- 
munication with  a  leader  of  tiie  rebels,  yet  the  monarch 
ostentatiously  pardons  him,  telling  him  he  owes  his 
impunity  to  the  intercession  of  the  queen,  to  whose 
counsel  and  guidance  he  recommends  him.  They  are 
dismissed;  and  the  brief  dialogue  between  the  king  and 
his  minister  shows  the  result  of  their  investigations. 
The  silent  understanding  and  concert  between  them 
has  something  in  it  more  fearful  than  the  most  elaborate 
denunciation. 

PhiUp,  Heard  you? 

Oomex,  I  heard. 

PhiUp,  Saw  you  7 

Gomet.  I  saw. 

PhUip,  Distraction! 
Suspicion  then 

Gomex,  Is  certainty. 

PhOip.  And  yet 
Philip  is  unrevenged? 

Gmmx,  Think 

PhUip.  I  have  thought ; 
Follow  you  me.  ^et  11^  Scene  5. 

In  the  third  act  Carlos  acquaints  Isabella  with  her 
imprudence,  in  speaking  in  his  favor  to  the  tyrant,  and 
the  probable  consequences  of  addressing  thus  one  whose 
mercy  is  but  the  pledge  of  evil.    She  cannot  however 


believe  the  king  an  unnatural  father,  but  promises  never 
to  repeat  so  perilous  an  efibrt.  After  her  departure, 
Gomez  enters  and  announces  the  king.  To  his  hypo- 
critical offers  of  service,  Carlos  deigns  no  reply,  but 
leaves  htm  without  uttering  a  word.  Philip,  with  his 
nobles  and  ministers,  then  appears  upon  the  stage ;  and 
having  ordered  the  doors  to  be  closed,  in  a  set  speech, 
accuses  his  son  of  treason  and  an  attempt  upon  his  life ; 
produces  the  blade  which  he  states  to  have  fallen  at  his 
feet  when  the  baffled  assassin  fled  from  him ;  and  having 
played  off  a  feigned  reluctance  to  hear  the  condemnation 
of  the  criminal,  leaves  the  sentence  to  their  decision. 
Gomez,  with  aflected  83nfnpathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
father,  confirms  the  aocusation  of  treason  by  producing 
intercepted  letters  alleged  to  have  been  written  by  the 
prince,  that  prove  a  treacherous  correspondence  with 
the  French ;  while  Leonardo  completes  the  catalogue 
of  crimes  by  charging  him  with  heresy,  and  hurling 
against  him  the  denunciations  of  the  church.  They 
are  proceeding  to  adjudge  him  to  death,  encourtlged  by 
Philip,  who  tells  them  they  stand  in  the  presence,  not 
of  the  father,  but  the  king,  when  Perez  craves  permis- 
sion to  speak,  and  boldly  vindicates  the  innocence  of  his 
friend.  The  king,  in  displeasure,  breaks  up  the  assem- 
bly; his  anger  at  the  boldness  of  Perez  is  only  equalled 
by  his  wonder  that  such  a  spirit  could  exist  in  his  courL 

"  Alma  Bi  fatta 
Nasce  ov*lo  regno ?  e  dor*  io  regno,  ha  vita? 

Carlos  is  afterwards  surprised  alone  at  night,  by  a 
body  of  soldiers,  led  by  his  father.  To  the  displeasure 
of  Philip  at  finding  him  armed  at  such  an  hour,  he  an» 
swers  by  submitting  himself  to  the  royal  will.  The 
scene  that  ensues  between  father  and  son  is  terrible, 
and  powerfully  depicts  the  native  cruelty  of  the  tyrant. 
He  accuses  the  youth  of  secret  and  atrocious  designs — 
of  attempted  parricide. 

Carlos,  Of  parricide!  What  hear  I?  Parricide? 
Thyself  canst  not  believe  it.    And  what  proof, 
What  inference,  what  suspicion  ? 

Plulip.  Inference,  proof 
And  certainty,  I  from  thy  {Paleness  draw. 

Carlos,  Father  I  Oh,  force  me  not,  by  fierce  excess, 
That  fearful  bound  to  pass,  which  'twixt  the  subject 
And  sovereign — 'twixt  the  father  and  the  son, 
Heaven,  nature,  and  the  laws  have  placed ! 

PMlip.  With  foot 
Most  sacrilegious  thou  hast  passed  already. 
Long  since,  that  bound.    What  do  I  say?  Unknown 
It  ever  was  to  thee.    Lay  by  the  words 
Of  haughty  virtue  and  severe;  but  ill 
Such  words  become  thee.    Speak  now  as  thou  art ; 
Thy  meditated  treasons,  and  the  many 
Already  ripe,  unveiL    What  dost  thou  fear  ? 
That  I  should  be  less  great  than  thou  art  impious? 
If  truth  thou  speak'st  and. nought  dost  hide,  then  hope  I 
If  aught  thou  dare  conceal,  then  tremble  I 

Carlos,  Truth 

Severe  thou  forcest  from  me  now.    Myself 
Too  well  I  know,  to  fear ;  and  thee,  oh  Philip ! 
Too  well  I  know,  to  hope.    The  luckless  gift. 
My  life,  take  back ;  'tis  thine ;  but  mine  my  honor, 
Which  thou  hadst  never  power  to  take  nor  give. 
Guilty  I  should  be,  if  to  such  confession 
Base  fear  could  lead  me. 

Here  my  latest  breath 
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Thou  may'st  behold  me  draw ;  long,  cru«l  death, 
And  infamous  prepare  for  me ;  no  death 
Degrades  me.    Thou  alone,  sire — thou  alond 
Wilt  not  weep  tears  of  pity  for  my  fate. 
Phiiip,  Rash  youth !  thus  to  thy  spTereign  lord  doat 
offer 
Excuse  for  all  thy  crimes? 

Carlos.  Excuse  ?  Thou  hat*st  me, 
That  is  mine  only  fault ;  thy  thirst  for  blood 
Mine  only  crime.    Thy  right  alone,  O  king, 
Is  kingdom  absolute. 
Philip.  Ho->guards — arrest  him  1 
Carlos.  Such  is  a  tyrant's  sole  reply.    These  arms, 
Lo !  to  the  chain  I  give — lo!  to  the  steel 
I  bare  my  breast.    Wherefore  delay  7  Dost  now 
Begin  to  soflcn  ?  Day  by  day  thy  reign 
Is  written  in  black  characters  of  blood. 
PhiUp.  Bear  him  hence — ^from  my  sight.    In  the  next 
tower. 
Unto  the  deepest  dungeon.    Wo  to  you 
If  any  of  you  show  compassion  to  him. 

Carlos,  Nay — fear  not  that.  Thy  ministers  in  cruelty 
Do  equal  thee. 

PhUip.  Drag  him  by  force  away ; 
Forth  from  my  presence.  <^et  IV,  Scene  9. 

At  the  close  of  this  appalling  scene,  Isabella  enters  in 
time  to  see  the  prince  dragged  away  by  the  guards. 
The  king  pretends,  as  before,  to  attribute  her  emotion 
to  fears  for  his  own  safety,  and  ironically  tells  her  to  be 
comforted  by  the  assurance  that  all  danger  to  the  royal 
person  is  past ;  promising  her  that  the  traitor  shall  be 
visited  with  summary  punishment    The  villain  who 
would  shed  the  blood  of  a  father,  he  suggests  would  not 
hesitate  to  take  the  life  of  a  step-motlier.    Afler  this 
cruel  hypocrisy,  he  leaves  her  to  despair,  and  she  is 
joined  by  Gomez,  who  comes  with  offers  of  sympathy 
and  assistance.    He  brings  the  sentence  of  Carlos  from 
the  council,  who  have  adjudged  him  to  death  for  an 
alleged  attempt  upon  his  father's  life;  and  the  sentence 
only  wants  the  king's  signature.    Gomez  artfully  works 
upon  her  feelings;  assures  her  that  the  prince's  only 
fault  is  his  right  to  the  crown,  which  Philip  would  bestow 
upon  one  of  her  children.    It  is  this,  he  says,  that  has 
caused  the  king's  unnatural  hostility  to  his  son.    The 
crafty  minister  affects  the  warmest  pity  for  the  unfor^ 
tunate  victim,  and  indignation  for  the  cruelty  of  the 
monarch.    The  queen,  deceived  by  these  representa- 
tions, implores  his  aid  for  the  prince.    Gomez  answers 
that  he  will  be  too  proud  to  accept  safety  at  his  hands, 
or  save  himself  by  flight ;  and  Isabella  offers  to  remove 
his  scruples  by  a  personal  interview  in  the  prison.  The 
minister  covers  the  joy  he  feels  at  this  proposal  by  an 
appeal  to  the  justice  of  heaven  to  protect  the  innocent 
The  fifth  act  opens  with  a  soliloquy  of  Carlos  in  the 
dungeon.    He  wishes  to  die,  but  shrinks  from  the  dis- 
grace of  an  ignominious  execution,  and  dreads  above 
all  that  the  king  should  discover  his  ill-fated  attachment 
to  the  queen.    The  iron  door  opens,  and  Isabella  ap- 
pears ;  she  beseeches  him  to  save  himself  from  impend- 
ing death.    Carlos,  with  a  presentiment  of  despair, 
asks  how  she  obtained  access  to  his  prison.    He  believes 
her  to  have  come  with  the  knowledge  of  Philip,  and  as 
a  messenger  of  his  vengeance. 

Isabella.  Doth  Philip  know  it?  Heaven  I 
Wo— if  he  did! 


Cerioff.  What  say'st  thou?  Philip  here 
Knows  alL    Who  dares  to  break  his  stem  command  7 
lasbdLau  Ghmiez. 

Cariof.  Whatdolhflar?  What  fiUal  name, 
Fearful,  detestable ! 

IsabdUu  He  is  no  foe 

Of  yours — as  you  may  think-^ 

Carlos.  Ifl  could  ever 

Believe  he  was  my  friend  more  shame  would  kindle 
My  cheek  than  e'er  did  wrath. 

Isabella,  Yet  he  alone 

Feels  pity  now  for  you.    'Twos  he  revealed 
The  king's  atrocious  plot  to  me. 

Carlos,  Incautious! 

Alas,  too  credulous,  what  hast  ihou  done  ? 
Why  giye  to  such  compassion  faith  ?  If  truth 
He  uttered — ^he — most  impious  minister 
Of  the  most  impious  king^'twas  with  the  trtitb 
Tocheatthee!  J§et  F,  Scene 2. 

Both  are  now  in  the  tyrant's  power;  as  a  last  resort, 
the  prince  beseeches  Isabella  to  begone  from  bis  danger- 
ous presence. 

Csrlof.  Away — if  life  be  dear 
IsabelUu  Tome— life  dear? 

Carlos,  My  honor  then — ^thy  fiime !  *  *  Go-4kide 
thy  tears; 
Smother  thy  sighs  in  thine  own  breast ;  with  eye 
Unmoistened,  with  intrepid  front,  must  thou 
The  tidings  of  my  death  receive.'* 

It  is  too  Ute ;  Philip  enters,  and  soomfully  upbraids 
them  with  their  mutual  love,  which  they  faAve  vainly 
thought  to  conceal  from  his  discernment.  He  has  long 
known  it,  but  has  suffered  them  to  remain  in  their  de- 
lusion, that  his  revenge  might  more  readily  overtake 
them,  and  now  comes  to  rejoice  in  their  last  soffenogs. 
The  monster  asserts  what  is  evident  throughout,  that 
his  jealousy  is  not  the  object  of  love,  but  of  pride. 

"  Thou  hast  offended 
In  me  thy  sovereign  king — ^and  not  thy  lover; 
The  sacred  name  of  Philip's  wife  hast  stained." 

The  unhappy  pair  vindicate  their  innocence,  and  ex- 
cuse the  attachment  which  was  honorable  and  proper 
before  their  forced  separation.  The  haughty  tone  that 
Isabella  assumes  contrasts  strongly  with  her  previous 
submission,  and  shows  that  she  has  lost  all  hope.  Go- 
mez then  appears  with  a  dagger  and  a  cup  of  poison, 
which  the  king  offers  to  the  choice  of  the  lovera.  Carlos 
chooses  the  dagger,  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  Perez, 
and  stabs  himself;  but  counsels  the  queen,  who  he 
knows  has  said  too  much  to  hope  for  safety,  to  diink 
the  poison,  as  a  less  painful  death.  Isabella  prepares 
to  follow ;  but  Philip,  perceiving  that  she  rejoices  in 
the  prospect  of  death,  bestows  life  upon  her  as  a  pun- 
ishment ;  she  will  not  accept  the  cruel  gift,  but  snatch- 
ing his  dagger  from  his  girdle,  plunges  it  into  her  side, 
and  dies  asserting  her  innocence. 

The  last  words  of  the  monster  who  witnesses  the  hor- 
rid scene  intimate  something-  like  lemorse. 

'*  LO)  full  and  fearful  vengeance  I  obtain ; 
Yet  am  I  happy  ?  Gomez,  be  concealed 
The  dire  event  from  all.   By  silence  thou 
Shalt  save  my  fiime,  thy  life." 

Before  making  any  remarks  upon  this  powerful  play, 
wc  shall  proceed  to  analyze  the  corresponding  prodoe- 
tion  of  Schiller,  in  order  to  present  the  two  pieces  in  as 
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dose  proximity  as  possible.  In  Don  Csrlof,  we  are 
transported  at  once  into  the  Spanish  oourt,  and  the 
tragedy  has  all  the  aids  and  appliances  which  a  graphic 
delineation  of  the  manners  of  the  age  and  country  can 
giye.  We  have  no  "  yoices  in  the  desert  ;*'  all  around 
reminds  us  that  we  are  among  the  ministers  and  cour- 
tiers of  a  despotic  monarch ;  there  are  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  sovereign  state ;  the  jealousies,  the  r»- 
pioings,  the  fears  and  the  plots  of  selfish  and  intriguing 
courtiers ;  the  desi^^ns  and  labors  of  patriotic  enthusiasm 
and  of  less  disinterested  feelings,  and  the  contrast  of 
innocence  and  unsuspicious  credulity  with  artful  malice. 
The  piece  opens  with  an  interview  between  the  prince 
and  the  king's  confessor  Domingo,  which  takes  place  in 
the  royal  gaitien  at  Aranjuez.  The  priest  artfully  en- 
deavors to  learn  the  cause  of  the  evident  melancholy 
cherished  by  Don  Carlos.  For  this  purpose,  he  alludes 
to  the  queen,  and  the  sorrow  which  the  depression  of 
her  son-in-law  has  occasioned  her.  The  prince,  with 
artifice  of  which  he  seems  afterwards  ashamed,  replies 
by  accusing  her  of  having  cost  him  the  affection  of  his 
father ;  but  Domingo  cannot  believe  in  his  dislike. 

"  You  mock  me,  prince.    All  Spain 
Adores  her  queen.    Can  you  with  eye  of  hate 
Behold  what  all  esteem?    *    * 

The  loveliest  woman  in  the  world,  a  queen — 
And  once  your  bride.    Impossible,  my  prince ! 
It  cannot  be  I  No— no.    Where  all  men  love 
Can  Carlos  never  hate ;  you  cannot  thus 
Strangely  gainsay  yourself.    Be  sure  the  queen 
Knows  not  how  much  she  hath  her  son  displeased ; 
'Twould  be  a  grief  to  her.** 

He  goes  on  to  assure  the  heir  of  her  interest  for  him ; 
and  relates  an  incident  that  occurred  at  a  tournament, 
in  which  her  fears  for  his  safety  were  involuntarily  be- 
trayed.   Carlos  haughtily  replies: 

"  I  much  admire 
The  king's  gay  confidant,  so  aptly  Tersed 
In  tales  of  curious  wit." 
and  adds  in  a  more  serious  tone, 

*'  Ever  iVe  heard  it  said,  the  spy  on  looks, 
And  he  who  treasures  tales,  hath  done  more  ill 
In  this  wide  world,  than  in  the  murderer's  hand 
The  dagger  or  the  poisoned  cup.    Your  trouble, 
Good  sir,  you  might  have  spared  ;  if  thanks  you  wait, 
Hence  to  the  king." 

After  the  intimation  of  his  suspicion  that  the  confessor 
is  placed  as  a  spy  upon  him  by  the  king,  he  is  relieved 
of  the  presence  of  Domingo,  and  the  Marquis  of  Posa 
enters.  This  personage,  who  plays  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  drama,  and  is  in  fact  the  hero  of  the  piece,  is  a 
poiiticcd  enthusiast,  whose  whole  soul  is  devoted  to  the 
attainment  of  a  favorite  object,  to  which  all  his  efforts 
and  intrigues  have  an  ultimate  tendency.  The  skill 
with  which  he  lays  his  plans,  and  the  metaphysical 
subtlety  with  which  they  are  carried  on,  even  to  the 
delusion  of  the  vigilant  Philip,  are  developed  in  the 
course  of  the  tragedy;  but  it  is  proper  to  give  this 
insight  into  his  character  at  first,  to  avoid  the  imputa- 
tion of  inconsistency  and  folly,  which  would  otherwise 
rest  for  a  time  upon  bis  actions  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  The  delight  of  Carlos  at  again  embracing  his 
friend  just  returned  from  a  tour  through  Europe,  is  so 
excessive  that  the  marquis  himself  reproves  his  boyish 
weakness,  which  the  prince  excuses  by  expressing  his 


utter  misery.  In  this  and  the  other  extracts  we  are 
obliged  to  use  our  own  translation,  having  never  met 
with  an  English  version  t>f  the  play.  Carlos  answers  to 
the  generous  suggestions  of  his  friend. 

"Thou  speak^t  of  time  long  past ;  I  also  once 
Dreamed  of  a  prince  of  Spain,  in  whose  proud  cheek 
The  fiery  blood  would  mount,  if  one  did  speak 
Of  Liberty ! — yet  he  is  long  since  buried. 
Whom  thou  seest  here — he  is  no  more  the  Carlos 
Who  in  Alkala  took  his  leave  of  thee, 
Who  with  the  sweet  and  glorious  vision  burned. 
Creator  of  a  new  and  golden  age 
For  Spain  to  be ;  Oh,  the  design  was  simple. 
Yet  godlike  still !  Past  is  that  dream ! 

Morquia  de  Posa,  A  dream ! 

Prince — Was  it  but  a  dream  ? 

Carlos,  Nay— let  me  weep ; 

Weep  on  thy  breast  hot  tears — mine  only  friend  ! 
I  have  none — ^none — in  the  wide  full  eartli  none ; 
Far  as  my  father's  regal  sceptre  reaches. 
Far  as  the  seaward  breeze  our  flag  sends  forth. 
There  is  no  place— not  one — ^where  I  may  pour 
My  bitter  tears,  but  this.    O  Roderick, 
By  all  that  thou  and  I  may  hope  in  heaven 
Of  future  restr-drive  me  not  hence !" 

•^et  /,  Seme  2. 

With  pathetic  earnestness  the  desolate  prince  reminds 
the  marqub  of  the  days  of  their  boyhood  and  their  affec- 
tion ;  relates  an  instance  of  his  own  devotion  to  him, 
when  he  bore  the  punishment  of  some  juvenile  offence 
committed  by  Posa,  and  resented  by  the  king.  The 
marquis  sympathizes  but  coldly  with  these  emotions ; 
his  mind  is  occupied  with  though  u  too  high  and  mo- 
mentous to  find  pleasure  in  the  recollections  of  child- 
hood. He  would  pay  the  debt  of  kindness,  however, 
in  manlier  coin.  The  prince,  in  explanation  of  his 
previous  agitation,  and  his  long  cherished  grief,  con- 
fesses his  love  for  the  queen  his  step-mother,  and  his 
eager  wish  for  an  interview  with  her  without  the  pre- 
sence of  malicious  spectators.  His  friend,  after  exact- 
ing from  him  a  promise  to  undertake  nothing  without 
his  knowledge  and  sanction,  engages  to  help  him  to  a 
private  audience.  It  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  Posa  to 
discourage  this  unfortunate  attachment,  so  long  as  he 
fancies  it  can  be  made  subservient  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  schemes. 

The  next  scene  introduces  us  into  the  retirement  of 
the  queen.  Elizabeth  of  Valois,  the  wife  of  Philip,  is 
surrounded  by  her  ladies,  who  converse  upon  their 
anticipated  return  to  Madrid,  and  the  sports  and  festi- 
vals that  wait  to  welcome  the  royal  pair.  These  are 
savage  as  the  temper  of  the  ago ;  and  the  delight  in 
anticipation  displayed  by  some  of  the  noble  dames  calls 
for  the  mild  reprehension  of  the  gentle  queen.  A  better 
subject  for  discussion  is  offered  in  the  approaching 
marriage  of  the  princess  of  Eboli,  one  of  the  ladies,  to 
a  nobleman  of  Spain.  The  queen,  with  playful  grace, 
inquires  his  merits  of  the  destined  bride,  but  is  surprised 
when  the  latter,  in  a  passion  of  tears,  throws  herself  at 
her  feet,  and  beseeches  that  she  may  be  saved  from 
such  a  sacrifice^  Elizabeth  promises  her  liberty,  then 
dismisses  the  subject  with  an  abruptness  that  shows 
unpleasing  remembrances  are  awakened  in  her  mind, 
and  asks  for  her  daughter  the  Infanta  Clara,  a  child  of 
three  years  old.    The  Duchess  of  Olivarez,  who  holds 
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Bupremaey  over  the  other  ladies,  suggests  that  it  is  not 
yet  the  hour  to  admit  the  child  to  her  mother's  presence ; 
and  immediately  after,  a  page  announces  the  Marquis 
of  Posa,  as  having  arrived  from  the  Netherlands,  and 
waiting  to  present  a  letter  to  her  majesty.  The  lady 
of  Olivarez  objects  to  his  admission  at  such  a  time  and 
place,  as  a  violation  of  court  etiquette,  but  is  overruled 
by  the  queen,  who  commands  the  entrance  of  the  mar* 
quis,  and  permits  her  scrupulous  governess  to  retire. 
The  noble  knight  is  most  graciously  received ;  and  in 
the  course  of  conversation  takes  occasion  to  relate  a 
story  bearing  much  resemblance  to  the  queen's  own 
history — of  a  lady  betrothed  to  a  prince  who  was  after- 
wards supplanted  by  his  uncle.  Both  Elizabeth  and 
the  princess  of  Eboli  are  much  interested  in  the  narra- 
tion ;  the  former  then  sends  Eboli  to  fetdi  her  daughter ; 
tlie  marquis  seizes  the  occasion  to  request  leave  to  in- 
troduce his  friend  into  the  presence.  Carlos  enters,  and 
kneeling,  kisses  the  hand  of  his  mother-in-law:  the 
marquis  and  ladies  retire  out  of  sight.  The  scene  that 
ensues  is  admirable  ;  the  passionate  sorrow  and  devo- 
tion of  the  prince,  and  the  dignity  and  inexorable  virtue 
of  the  youthful  queen,  are  beautifully  pictured.  We 
cannot  perceive  that  she  cherishes  a  single  emotion  to- 
wards Carlos,  at  variance  with  her  duty  to  her  royal 
husband.  She  appeals  to  his  manhood  and  heroic  spirit 
to  conquer  his  ill-fated  passion ;  "Elizabeth,"  she  says, 
"  was  your  first  love ;  let  your  second  be  Spain."  He 
promises  silence  if  not  forgetfulness,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Posa  suddenly  rushes  in,  announces  the  king,  and 
leads  his  friend  hastily  away.  PhiJip  enters  with  seve- 
ral of  his  nobles,  and  asks  why  he  finds  his  wife  alone. 
The  marchioness  of  Mondekar,  who  comes  up  at  this 
juncture,  and  attempts  to  divert  the  displeasure  of  the 
sovereign,  is  dismissed  by  him  from  the  court,  and  ban- 
ished from  Madrid  for  ten  years.  The  queen,  indig- 
nant at  the  suspicions  cast  upon  herself,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  her  domestic,  evades  a  reply  to  the  king's 
questions,  and  bids  the  marchioness  a  weeping  adieu, 
giving  her  her  girdle  as  a  token  of  favor  and  remem- 
brance. Philip  utters  a  half  apology  for  his  harshness, 
by  expressing  his  anxiety  to  be  without  the  shadow  of 
a  rival  in  his  wife*s  aflfections. 

I  am  called 
The  richest  man  in  Christendom ;  the  sun 
Ooes  never  down  on  my  domain ;  yet  all 
Another  once  possessed,  and  after  me 
Full  many  a  monarch  shall  possess.    One  thing 
Is  all  mine  own.    What  the  king  has,  belongs 
To  fortune — but  Elizabeth  to  Philip. 

He  afterwards  incidentally  inquires  of  the  courtiers 
after  his  son,  and  enjoins  it  upon  them  to  watch  his 
movements.  The  Duke  of  Alba  willingly  undertakes 
(he  task,  boasting  himself  to  be  to  the  throne  of  Spain 
what  the  cherub  was  to  the  gate  of  Paradise.  After 
this  high-flown  simile.  Count  Lerma  ventures  to  speak 
in  favor  of  the  prince,  but  is  silenced  by  Philip,  who 
then  departs,  accompanied  by  the  queen  and  his  train. 
Carlos  and  Posa  return ;  the  former  declares  his  reaola- 
tion  to  ask  of  his  father  the  government  of  Flanders, 
which  he  hopes  to  obtain  by  his  solicitations,  and  there- 
by escape  from  the  temptations  continually  presented 
during  his  residence  in  the  court.  He  means  to  make 
a  last  appeal  to  parental  feeling  in  the  bosom  of  the 
king,  and  hopes  to  regain  the  confidence  and  afiection 


so  long  lost.  Poaa  expresses  the  roost  enthusiastic  ap- 
probation of  his  purpose,  and  they  pledge  inviolable 
friendship.  The  prince  has  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
noble  and  disinterested  character  of  his  friend,  and 
values  his  esteem  beyond  aught  in  the  world. 

In  the  second  act  Carlos  seeks  the  king,  and  implores 
a  private  audience.  The  Duke  of  Alba  is  in  presence, 
and  is  excessively  reluctant  to  depart ;  nor  is  it  with- 
out displeasure  that  Philip,  at  the  repeated  solicitatioos 
of  bis  son,  sends  him  away.  The  {Minre,  alone  with 
his  father,  lays  open  his  heart ;  implores  forgiveness  for 
his  offences,  and  expresses  in  the  most  ardent  language, 
his  dutiful  affection  and  desire  for  a  perfect  reconcilia- 
tion. Upon  the  machinations  of  designing  courtiers,  he 
charges  the  fault  of  the  breach  that  has  so  long  existed 
between  them  ;  pleads  that  he  will  do  for  gcxid  will  the 
service  his  corrupted  ministers  do  for  their  own  inter- 
ests ;  that  a  purer  fount  of  love  than  gold  can  purchase, 
swells  in  the  heart  of  Philip's  son.  The  king  is  not 
unmoved  by  this  genevous  abend  onment,  but  ooMly 
answers  that  those  he  traduces  are  his  proved  servants. 
With  increasing  earnestness  Carlos  appeals  to  the  pa- 
rental feelings  of  his  father ;  and  the  following  picture 
of  happiness  succeeds  the  startled  admiiMioo  of  Philip 
that  he  is  alone  upon  a  throne. 

**  You  have  been  so,  my  lord.    Hate  me  no  more. 
And  I  will  love  you  with  a  duteous  love 
And  anient ;  but  oh,  hate  me  not ;  How  loTely, 
How  sweet  it  is,  in  a  &ir  soul,  to  feel 
Ourselves  as  holy  things  enshrined ;  to  know 
Our  happiness  another  cheek  doth  kindle, 
Our  trouble  doth  another  bosom  swell. 
Our  sorrow  fill  with  tears  another's  eyes. 
How  sweet  and  glorious  is  it,  hand  in  handy 
With  a  beloved  and  duteous  son,  once  more 
To  tread  the  rose-strewed  path  of  early  youth ! 
To  dream  again  life's  dream  of  pleasure  o'er ! 
How  sweet  and  blessed  in  your  children's  Tutue, 
Immortal,  ever  present  to  endure, 
The  benefactor  of  a  century ! 
Flow  fair  to  plant,  what  a  beloved  offspring 
One  day  shall  reap ;  to  sow  what  shall  make  glad 
Their  future  fields ;  to  anticipate  the  joy. 
The  gratitude  which  they  shall  feel !  My  father. 
Your  priest  is  wisely  silent  of  this  Eden 
On  Earth !" 

Carlos  then  offers  his  petition  that  he  may  have  the 
comnoand  of  the  army  appointed  to  quell  the  inaurreo- 
tion  in  Brabant.  He  hopes  much  from  the  attachment 
of  the  Netherlands  to  him,  and  reasonably  anticipates 
that  his  appearance  in  person,  his  dignity  as  crown 
prince,  and  the  course  of  mildness  and  forbearance  he 
proposes  to  pursue,  may  bring  them  back  to  their  alle- 
giance. The  king  intimates  gloomily  his  suspicion  that 
treacherous  designs  against  his  life  are  concealed  under 
the  philanthropic  zeal  of  his  son ;  Carlos  is  horror-struck 
and  deeply  wounded  at  the  insinuation,  but  withdraws 
not  his  prayer,  pressing  it  more  earnestly  again  and 
again,  in  spite  of  the  rising  displeasure  of  the  monarch. 
Philip  haughtily  and  decisively  rejects  his  suit,  having 
bestowed  the  command  upon  Alba,  and  commands  the 
mortified  prince  to  remain  in  Spain ;  Carlos  leaves  the 
audience  chamber,  and  the  Duke  of  Alba  entering  re- 
ceives the  royal  orders  to  prepare  for  his  immedisle 
departure  to  Brussels^  to  take  his  leave  of  the  ifneeo 
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and  the  prince.  The  cautious  courtier  obseryes  the 
emotion  yet  visible  on  the  countenance  of  his  master, 
and  asks  if  it  is  caused  by  the  subject  of  his  conference 
with  his  son.  Philip  merely  tells  him  the  subject  of 
their  conversation  was  Duke  Alba ;  and  thus  alarming 
his  fears  bids  him  seek  a  reconciliation  with  the  prince, 
hinting  darkly  his  doubts  of  the  honesty  and  candor  o( 
the  noble  duke,  who,  troubled  at  this  intimation,  departs 
disconcerted. 

The  next  scene  takes  place  in  an  ante-chamber  to  the 
queen's  apartment.  Carlos  is  in  conference  with  a  page 
belonging  to  the  queen,  who  has  privately  brought  him 
a  letter  and  a  key.  In  a  tumult  of  contending  feelings, 
the  prince  breaks  the  seal,  and  at  the  same  moment 
duke  Alba  crosses  to  the  inner  chamber.  The  letter  is 
in  a  female  hand,  and  appoints  a  meeting  in  a.  cabinet 
attached  to  her  majesty's  apartments,  safe  from  intru- 
sion, where  the  writer  promises  that  *'  the  reward  of 
love"  shall  be  bestowed.  Carlos  is  ignorant  of  the 
queen's  hand  writing,  but  does  not  for  a  moment  ima- 
gine the  letter  to  be  from  any  other  than  herself.  In 
this  supposition  he  is  confirmed  by  the  page,  whom  he 
knows  to  belong  to  Elizabeth,  and  who  replies  to  his 
eager  questions  that  the  letter  was  given  him  by  "  her 
own  hand."  The  possessor  of  the  hand  is  not  named 
by  either — and  hence  arises  the  mistake.  The  surprise 
and  agitation  of  the  prince  are  extreme ;  yet  in  the  bit- 
terness of  a  spirit  wounded  by  unkindness,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  bliss  he  fancies  oflered  to  him. 
Before  he  can  escape  from  the  ante-chamber,  Alba  enters 
and  requests  a  conference.  A  long  interview  follows, 
which  at  length,  in  spite  of  the  studied  'calmness  of  the 
duke,  terminates  in  a  dispute ;  both  dmw  their  swords, 
but  are  interrupted  by  the  queen,  who  rushes  from  her 
chamber.  The  effect  of  her  appearance  is  instantane- 
ous; Carlos  at  a  word  of  remonstrance  from  her,  drops 
his  sword,  and  embracing  Alba  asks  his  forgiveness. 
The  queen,  accompanied  by  the  duke,  returns  into  her 
closet 

We  are  next  introduced  into  a  cabinet,  where  the 
Princess  of  Eboli,  fancifully  dressed,  is  playing  on  the 
lute.  She  is  enamored  of  the  prince,  and  is  anxiously 
awaiting  the  return  of  the  messenger,  by  whom  she  des- 
patched her  letter.  The  page  of  the  preceding  scene 
appears — she  starts  up  and  hastily  questions  him ;  he 
relates  the  words  and  the  emotion  of  the  prince  on  the 
reception  of  the  billet,  and  informs  her  that  he  may  be 
momentarily  expected.  The  boy  is  dismissed,  and  Car- 
los enters  the  cabinet  by  means  of  the  key  conveyed  to 
him  by  the  page.  His  surprise  at  finding  himself  alone 
with  the  princess  of  Eboli,  his  embarrassment,  and  ef- 
forts to  explain  his  apparently  unexpected  appearance, 
are  almost  amusing.  The  graceful  and  animated  con- 
versation of  the  lady  does  much  to  remove  the  first 
awkwardness  of  his  mistake,  and  he  becomes  insensibly 
interested,  though  quite  unable  to  account  for  the  ap- 
parent pleasure  with  which  his  fancied  intrusion  is 
received.  The  princess  informs  him  of  the  king's  de- 
sign to  bestow  her  hand  upon.  Don  Ruy  Gomez,  Count 
of  Silva,  and  of  her  aversion  to  the  match ;  and  wishes 
to  be  guided  by  bis  counsel,  which  she  asks  as  from  a 
dear  friend.  Her  sentiments  on  love  excite  the  admi- 
ration of  the  prince,  who  nevertheless  seems  marvel- 
k>tts)y  ignorant  of  the  drift  of  all  her  intimations. 

"FHneeui^EML  Love  is  alone  the  price  of  love.  It  is 


The  invaluable  diamond,  which  I  give 
Freely  away— or  else,  forever  hfd. 
Must  bury — like  the  noble-hearted  merchant 
Who  all  unmoved  by  the  Rialto's  gold, 
Or  king's  displeasure,  to  the  mighty  sea 
Gave  back  his  pearl,  too  proud  to  part  with  it 
Below  its  price !" 

Again  she  fancifully  styles  the  passion,  or  rather  the 
charms  which  awaken  it,  "the  sister  ftues  of  one  di?ine 
beam — the  leaves  upon  one  lovely  flower."  The  prince 
is  enchanted  with  her  wit  and  beauty,  and  the  crisis 
approaches. 

"  Prineesa  of  EboU.  Long  since  had  I  departed  from 
this  court. 
And  fVom  the  world  departed  ;  buried  me 
Within  the  cloister^s  walls,  but  that  one  tie 
Still  held  me  back— one  tie,  that  to  the  world 
Binds  me  with  force  resistless.    Ah  I  perchance 
A  phantom !  yet  so  dear  to  me !  I  love ; 
And  I  am        not  beloved. 

Carlos.  You  are — you  are! 

Truly  as  God  doth  dwell  in  Heaven.    I  swear  it — 
You  are— unspeakably. 

Prineas  of  Eboli.  And  dost  thou  swear  it ! 
That  was  indeed  mine  angel's  voice !  Yes — yes! 
If  thou  dost  swear  it — Carlos— then  indeed 
Do  I  believe 1  am !" 

This  avowal  on  the  lady's  part  is  understood ;  but 
the  prince — though  he  opens  bis  arms  to  receive  her 
when  in  the  transport  of  affection  she  throws  herself 
into  them — has  no  idea  of  returning  in  coin  the  love  so 
unexpectedly  offered  to  him.  A  sudden  thought  has 
struck  him ;  it  is  no  less  than  to  mak^  the  enamored 
princess  a  confidant  of  his  attachment  to  his  mother-in- 
law.  He  does  not  dream  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
thing  as  feminine  jealousy ;  but  is  proceeding,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  mad  design,  to  acquaint  her  with  his  love 
for  another,  when  she  suddenly  interrupts  his  commu- 
nication by  her  exclamations  of  horror  and  surprise. 
The  truth  flashes  upon  her  mind  ;  and  in  an  agony  of 
shame  she  demands  her  key  and  letters.  She  had  a 
few  moments  before  shown  him  a  letter  to  her  from  the 
king,  which  he  retains  in  his  possession.  Carlos  refuse^ 
to  give  up  the  letters,  and  leaves  her  to  mortification 
and  regret.  Reasoning  upon  what  she  has  seen  and 
heard,  she  conjectures  that  the  queen  is  her  fortunate 
rival ;  nor  can  she  imagine  the  love  of  the  prince  unre- 
tum^  by  its  object,  however  elevated  and  passionless 
her  royal  mistress  has  hitherto  appeared. 

In  the  mean  time,  Duke  Alba  and  Domingo  are  in 
conference.  Alba  relates  his  meeting  and  dispute  with 
Carkw,  the  sudden  change  in  his  conduct  at  a  glance 
from  the  queen,  and  his  altered  demeanor  towards  him. 
The  cautious  priest  replies  that  he  has  long  suspected 
the  attachment  hinted  at,  but  uttered  no  suspicions  so 
long  as  proof  was  wanting.  Another  incident  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Duke ;  he  had  observed  the  countenance 
of  the  prince  when  he  lefl  his  fether, — ^it  was  sad  and 
overcast,  but  in  the  queen's  ante-room,  mantled  with 
an  expression  of  triumphant  joy.  He  had  even  ex- 
pressed satisfiiction  at  the  appointment  of  Alba  to  the 
command  of  the  army  to  tiie  Netherlands.  The  Duke 
himself  is  disposed  to  consider  this  appointment  more 
of  a  banishment  than  a  mark  of  favor.  The  two  artful 
courtiers  arrange  a  plot  for  the  ruin  of  the  prince,  who 
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18  hateful  to  both  on  account  of  his  independent  spirit, 
and  dreaded  by  reason  of  bis  right  to  the  crown.  Both 
agree  that  the  suspicions  of  the  king  must  be  awaken- 
ed ;  but  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  plans  there  wants  one 
ally,  the  Princess  of  Eboli,  who  is  beloved  by  the  king. 
At  this  moment  she  appears;  Alba  retires,  and  she 
directs  the  priest,  who  had  been  the  bearer  of  the  king's 
letter  to  her,  to  signify  to  Philip  her  readiness  to  receiye 
him.  Her  insinuations  against  the  honor  of  the  queen, 
and  vows  that  she  will  expose  her  to  the  wrath  of  her 
husband,  are  answered  with  joy  by  Domingo,  who  calls 
the  Duke  to  confirm  their  league.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
princess  shall  first  accuse  the  queen ;  as  her  majesty's 
companion  and  confidant  her  testimony  will  be  accepted. 
Domingo  suggests  ingenious  means  of  proof,  and  Alba 
mentions  the  page  he  had  seen  in  close  conversation 
with  Carlos ;  but  Eboli,  alarmed,  diverts  their  suspicion 
by  hastily  assuring  them  that  no  weight  is  to  be  attach- 
ed to  such  evidence. 

Scene  fourteenth  exhibits  Carlos  in  a  remote  monas- 
tery with  a  Prior,  with  whom  he  awaits  the  arrival  of 
the  Marquis  of  Posa.  The  Prior  retires,  and  the  prince 
relates  to  his  friend  the  ill  success  of  his  petition,  and 
his  further  alienation  from  the  king.  He  tells  him  also 
of  the  mysterious  summons,  and  his  interview  witli  the 
lady  of  Eboli ;  shows  the  king^s  love-letter  to  her,  and 
exulting,  asserts  that  such  a  document  is  sufficient  to 
free  the  queen  from  her  matrimonial  obligations.  Posa 
warns  him  against  the  arts  of  the  princess,  and  unfolds 
her  character ;  reasons  against  the  blind  passion  which 
still  rages  in  the  bosom  of  the  prince,  arouses  his  sense 
of  shame,  rebukes  him  for  his  madoess,  and  overwhelms 
him  witli  the  consciousness  of  guilt.  He  obtains  pos- 
session of  the  letter,  and  having  listened  to  the  expres- 
sions of  remorse  and  warm  trust  in  him,  which  fall  from 
the  lips  of  his  repentant  friend,  rewards  him  by  permits 
ting  him  to  seek  an  audience  with  Elizabeth.  The 
zealous  politician  ))erceives  that  the  only  way  to  lead 
the  prince  Co  the  fulfilment  of  his  far-reaching  designs, 
is  to  take  tfdrantage  of  the  queen's  influence  over  him. 

The  third  act  opens  in  the  king's  sleeping  chamber. 
Philip  is  alone ;  a  table,  with  a  burning  lamp,  is  near 
him,  on  which  he  leans  hi  deep  thought,  gazing  upon  a 
letter  and  a  medallion  lying  before  him.  These  have 
been  taken  recently  from  a  casket  belonging  to  the 
queen,  and  sent  as  proof  of  her  guilt  to  the  jealous  sove- 
reign, whose  first  words  show  that  the  poison  is  work- 
ing. He  calls  Count  Lerma  from  the  adjoining  cham- 
ber, and  addresses  him  ;  but  the  unsuspicious  old  man 
cannot  comprehend  the  mysterious  hints  of  the  agitated 
monarch. 

"  Count  Lerma.  My  greatest — ^my  best  king 

Philip,  King— -only  king! 

And  ever  king!  No  better  answer  this 
Than  the  dull  solemn  cavern's  empty  echo ! 
Upon  tills  rock  I  strike,  and  will  have  water — 
Water,  to  quench  my  burning  fever's  thirst-^ 
He  gives  me  glowing  gold !" 

Lerma  is  dismissed  and  Duke  Alba  summoned ;  the 
letter  is  shown  to  him,  and  he  says  he  recognizes  the 
prince's  hand  writing ;  encouraged  to  speak  freely,  he 
mentions  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  Carlos  with  the 
queen  in  the  garden  at  Aranjuez.  Afler  this  informa- 
tion the  king  suddenly  changes  kis  manner;  haughtily 
dismisses  the  duke,  and  calls  his  confessor.    Domingo's 


evidence  is  in  substance  the  same  with  that  of  his  fel- 
low conspirator,  but  his  doubts  are  more  cautiously  and 
artfully  expressed.  Having  heard  him  through,  Philip 
recalls  Alba,  and  charges  both  with  a  plot  for  the  de»- 
troctioD  of  his  son:  alluding  to  Alba's  hostility,  he  re- 
marks— 

**  How  gladly  would  the  innocent  man  now  aim 
His  petty  spite  with  mj,  wrath's  giant  arm ! 
I  am  the  bow,  ye  think  in  your  wild  fiuicies, 
That  may  be  bent  for  service  at  your  will ! 
Tet  have  I  mine  own  pleasure,"  && 

After  reflection,  the  king  declares  his  intention  to 
command  a  public  trial  of  the  queen,  and  ffinioding 
them  that  her  doom  will  be  death  if  found  gudty^-aaks 
if  they,  as  her  accusers,  will  embrace  the  altematifc, 
and  submit  to  the  same  sentence,  if  she  is  proved  inoo 
cent.  Duke  Alba  oonsecKii9  support  his  charge  on 
these  terms,  and  is  orderedL  V^  wait  further  commands 
in  the  audience  chamber. 

In  the  hall  of  audience  are  assembled  the  prince  and 
grandees  of  Spain,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  sovereign. 
Medina  Sidonia,  the  admiral,  has  just  returned  from  an 
unsuccessful  expedition. 

*^  Medina  Sidonia,  I  lost  him  a  brave  fleet 
Such  as  ne'er  yet  did  crown  the  seas.    What  is 
A  head  like  this,  against  fiiU  seventy. 
Seventy  sunken  gallies !  But,  my  prince. 
Five  sons  I  lost — hopeful  as  you — that  breaks 
My  heart •" 

The  unfortunate  commander  has  sealed  his  own  doom 
in  the  opinion  of  those  around  him ;  for  none  are  igno- 
rant that  there  is  a  cloud  on  the  royal  brow.  The  ad- 
miral would  rather  face  English  cannon  than  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  master,  but  is  comforted  by  Carloa^who 
exhorts  him  to  hope  the  best  from  the  king's  grace  sod 
his  own  innocence.  When  he  kneels  to  relate  his  vas^ 
fortunes  to  Philip,  he  is  graciously  pardoned  for  the 
faults  of  storms  and  rocks,  and  welconaed  to  Bfadcid. 
The  king  then  inquires  the  reason  of  the  absence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Posa,  who  has  failed  to  pay  his  duty  at  the 
feet  of  his  sovereign  since  his  return  from  his  journey. 
The  Count  Lerma,  Duke  Alba  and  the  Duke  of  Feria 
in  turn  praise  the  Marquis,  and  relate  the  noble  deeds 
he  has  accomplished. 

"  PhUijh  I  am  amazed.    And  what  must  be  the  man 
Hath  done  all  this,  yet  among  three,  thus  questioBed, 
Hath  not  a  single  foe  ?  Be  sure,  this  man 
Must  have  a  character  most  singular, 
Or  none  at  all ;  if  but  to  wonder  at, 
I  must  speak  with  him. 
(to  Duke  Jittw)  After  mass  is  heard. 

Conduct  him  to  my  cabinet." 

The  boldness  and  dignity  displayed  by  the  Marquis 
in  the  subsequent  interview  with  the  king,  develop 
his  character,  and  unfold  the  project  to  which  he  had 
devoted  his  life.  Bent  on  the  BceompUshment  of  bis 
object,  the  deliverance  of  the  Netherlands  from  oppres- 
sion, he  hesitates  not  to  condemn  Philip's  policy  in  the 
government  of  his  distant  provinces.  The  king  seexDS 
not  displeased  at  his  boldness,  and  from  grave  remon- 
strance the  enthusiast  soon  passes  to  the  most  impas- 
sioned pleading.  With  earnest  eloquence  he  paints  the 
spirit  of  independence  that  is  abroad,  and  wariK  the 
monarch  not  to  oppose  his  will  to  this  growing  power. 

"  MarqiitM,  You  hope  to  end,  as  you  have  now  begun ! 
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Hope  to  retard  the  change  o'er  Christendom 
Already  ripe-^the  universal  spring. 
The  world  to  bring ^again  to  pristine  childhood. 
Yon  will,  alone  throughout  all  Europe,  throw 
Yourself  against  the  wheel  of  a  world's  fate, 
Which  uo impeded  in  full  course  doth  roll." 

Again, 

'*  You,  who  would  fain  plant  for  eternity, 
Sow  death !  A  work  thus  forced  can  ne*er  endure 
Beyond  its  maker's  breath!" 

Although  tne  king  listens  without  anger  to^uch  de- 
clamation, be  soon  after  coldly  dismisses  .the  subject, 
and  expressing  a  wish  to  engage  the  disinterested  Posa 
in  his  service,  sounds  him  upon  the  subject  of  Carlos 
and  the  queen.  The  Marquis  is  silent  at  Philip's  £rst 
allusion  to  his  domestic  troubles. 

"  ITifi^,  I  understand  you. 

Yet  if  among  all  fathers  I  must  be 
The  most  unhappy — as  a  husband,  may  I  not 
Call  myself  blest  7 

Marquis  qf  Posa,  If  the  possession  of 
A  hopeful  son,  a  wife  most  virtuous, 
Can  give  a  mortal  right  to  be  thus  deemed. 
You  are  most  blest  in  both. 

King,  No— I  am  not ! 

And  that  I  am  not — ^have  I  never  felt 
So  deeply  as  even  now ! 

Marquis  of  Posa,   The  prince  is  noble 
And  good.    I  never  found  him  otherwise. 

King,  But  I  have.    What  he  hath  despoiled  me  of, 
No  sceptre  can  restore — ^a  noble  queen     ■ 

Marquis 0/ Posa,  Who  dares  to  say  so,  Sire? 

King.  Who?  Calumny! 

The  world  !  Myself!  Here  lie  the  proofs  that  both 
Condemn,  incontrovertibly — and  others 
Are  close  at  hand,  which  make  me  fear  the  worst 
Yet,  Marquis,  it  is  sad  if  I  believe 
Only  one  side  I  Who  is  't  accuses  her? 
If  she  could  e'er  be  thought  to  stoop  so  low, 
So  deeply  to  imbrue  her  soul  in  crime. 
How  readily  may  I  believe,  in  sooth. 
An  Eboli  can  slander ! — And  the  priest, 
Doth  he  not  hate  my  son — and  her  ?  Duke  Alba — 
Know  I  not  that  he  meditates  revenge  ? 

My  wife  is  worth  them  alL 

^  *  *  *  * 

To  lall  into  such  crime,  as  they  do  charge' 
Upon  the  queen,  costs  much.    So  easily, 
As  they  would  fain  persuade  me,  is  not  broken 
The  holy  tie  of  honor.    Men  I  know, 
Marquis-'and  such  a  man  I  long  have  lacked. 
You  are  noble  and  free-hearted — know  mankind"- 
And  therefore  have  I  chosen  you. 

Marquis  0/  Posa.   Me — Sire  ? 

King,   You  stand  before  your  lord — and  yet  have 
nought — 
Nought  for  yourself  to  beg.    That's  new  to  me. 
You  shall  be  just;  emotion  from  your  glance 
Can  ne'er  conceal  itself.    Watch  well  my  son : 
Search  the  queen's  heart.    I  will  permission  give  you 
To  speak  with  her  in  private.    Leave  me  now." 

.^ct///,  Sc«i*  10. 

Posa  takes  advantage  of  this  permission  speedily  to 
demand  an  audience  of  the  queen.  Act  fourth  opens 
in  her  apartment,  where  she  welcomes  to  her  presence 


the  princess  of  Eboli,  who  has  been  for  some  days  in- 
disposed. Agitated  from  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  the 
unhappy  girl  implores  leave  to  retire,  and  passes  out  as 
the  Marquis  enters,  bearing  as  he  alleges  a  message 
from  the  king.  At  his  special  request,  the  ladies  with- 
draw ;  and  not  noticing  the  extreme  surprise  of  Eliza- 
beth at  seeing  him  employed  as  a  royal  messenger,  he 
proceeds  to  the  real  object  of  his  visit — warns  her  of 
danger,  and  gives  her  a  letter  from  Carlos,  imploring 
an  interview.  Posa  warmly  seconds  tliis  request,  and 
o^fcomes  the  queen's  scruples  .by  assuring  her  that  the 
measure  is  necessary,  not  only  to  the  private  happiness 
of  th6  prince,  but  to  the  weal  of  the  state.  The  liberty 
of  Flanders  is  sacrificed ;  and  Alba's  appointment  as 
leader  of  the  royal  army  has  struck  a  death  blow  to  the 
hopes  of  the  people.  But  one  way  remains  to  prevent 
the  destruction  impending  over  those  provinces,  and 
their  loss  by  the  Spanish  crown ;  it  mus^  be  undertaken 
by  the  prince— who  must  be  persuaded  to  the  enter- 
prise by  her. 

"  Marquis  qf  Posa,  He  must 

Be  disobedient  to  the  royal  will, 
Must  privately  betake  himself  to  Brussels; 
With  open  arms  the  Flemings  there  await  him. 
The  Netherlands  will  to  his  standai^  throng, 
A  good  thing  is  made  strong  by  the  alliance 
Of  a  king's  son.    He  makes  the  Spanish  throne 
Tremble  before  his  arms.    That  which  the  king 
Refused  in  Madrkf,  he  constrained  will  grant 
In  Brussels." 

After  some  hesitation,  the  queen  consents  to  what 
she  imagines  a  measure  of  necessity,  and  writes  a  few 
lines  to  Carlos,  recommending  him  to  follow  the  advice 
of  the  Marquis.  Their  interview,  is  ended  by  theap- 
pearance  of  the  Duchess  of  Olivarez. 

Meanwhile  Count  Lerma,  with  good  intent,  but  in- 
judicious zeal,  warns  Carlos  against  the  Marquis  of 
Posa ;  acquaints  him  with  his  long  audience  and  close 
confidence  with  the  king ;  and  mentions  that  he  heard 
from  the  door  his  own  name  and  Elizabeth's  uttered. 
The  prince  thanks  him  for  his  caution,  which  excites  in 
his  bosom  no  distrust  of  his  friend,  as  is  proved  by  their 
subsequent  interview.  Posa  gives  him  the  queen's  note, 
then  asks  for  it,  as  it  is  more  safe  in  his  custody.  With 
evident  reluctance,  Carlos  confides  the  precious  paper 
to  his  hands,  than  as  if  ashamed  of  his  suspicion,  throws 
himself  trembling  with  agitation  upon  his  neck. 

The  next  scene  is  in  the  royal  cabinet,  when  Philip 
is  alone  with  the  Infanta,  his  daughter.  Tl^e  medallion 
and  letter  are  before  him ;  he  has  thrown  the  former  in 
a  transport  of  jealousy  upon  the  floor.  The  queen  en- 
ters and  throws  herself  at  his  feet,  strongly  agitated, 
demanding  justice  against  the  felon  who  has  robbed  her 
casket.  The  offender,  she  suggests,  must  be  of  rank, 
for  a  pearl  and  diamond  of  immense  value  were  left 
untouched,  and  only  a  letter  and  ntedsUion  taken  away. 
To  the  king's  stern  questions  she  answers  without  hesi- 
tation, that  both  were  gills  from  the  prince,  sent  before 
her  marriage  with  the  king.  Her  openness  and  uneva- 
sive  answers  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  most 
perfect  conviction  of  her  entire  innocence ;  the  slightest 
waverini^  or  shadow  of  fear  would  have  marred  all* 
The  child  finds  the  medallion  on  the  floor  and  brinj^^s  it 
to  her  mother ;  who  then  in  a  strain  of  beautiful  re- 
monstrance rebukes  the  king  for  his  unjust  suspicions 
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and  unfair  trial  of  her.  Philip  acknowledges  that  the 
casket  was  opened  at  his  command,  and  haughtily  asks 
if  she  has  nefer  deceiTcd  him,  reminding  her  of  the 
scene  in  th^ garden  at  Aranjuez.  The  queen  candidly 
confesses  her  disingenuous  evasion  of  his  inquiries  at 
that  time;  but  excuses  herself  by  charging  her  lord 
with  unwarrantable  harshness  of  manner,  before  her 
domestics.-  She  would  not  be  judged  then  as  a  culprit 
before  the  assembled  courtiers,  and  therefore  suffered 
him  to  suppose  she  had  been  alone.  She  censures  also 
his  cruel  injustice  towards  his  son,  and  avows  the  warm- 
est  esteem  for  the  prince,  who  had  once  been  her  affi- 
anced husband.  As  a  near  relative,  and  one  who  has 
borne  a  name  yet  nearer,  tenderness  is  due  to  him.  As 
might  be  expected  the  king  reproves  this  unusual  bold- 
ness ;  becoming  more  violent  he  pushes  the  child  away ; 
the  queen,  offended  at  his  invectives,  takes  her  daughter 
by  the  hand,  and  with  dignified  composure  walks  to  the 
door  of  the  cabinet  She  can  proceed  no  further,  but 
overcome  by  her  feelings  falls  in  a  swoon  on  the  thresh- 
hold  ;  the  alarm  is  given ;  she  is  carried  to  her  apart- 
ment by  her  women,  but  not  till  the  news  of  so  ominous 
an  incident  is  spread  through  the  court.  Phijip  dis- 
misses his  courtiers,  but  welcomes  eo^gerly  the  Marquis 
of  Posa,  who  demands  a  private  audience,  and  gives  the 
king  a  pocket-book,  which  he  says  he  took  from  the 
prince's  chamber.  Among  the  papers  it  contains,  is  the 
letter  from  the  princess  of  Eboli  to  Carlos ;  at  sight  of 
this  paper  a  light  flashes  upon  the  mind  of  the  king, 
who  perceives  her  motive  for '  traducing  her  mistress. 
The  Marquis  receives  permission  to  control  the  move- 
ments of  the  prince,  and  a  full  warrant  for  his  arrest 
and  imprisonment,  should  he  at  any  time  deem  such  a 
measure  necessary. 

In  the  gallery  Carlos  meets  again  the  boding  Count 
Lerraa.  The  old  man  describes  his  pocket-book,  of  blue 
velvet  wrought  with  gold,  and  tells  him  he  saw  it  in 
the  king's  hand,  while  Posa  stood  beside  him,  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  thanks  for  "the  discovery."  The 
prince  cannot  disbelieve  a  story  so  well  attested,  but 
fears  not  for  himself;  his  whole  soul  is  bent  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  queen,  which  he  conceives  endangered 
by  the  unfortunate  note  sent  to  him  by  Posa,  that  was 
in  the  pocket-book  when  he  gave  it  to  the  Marquis. 
It  is  a  beautiful  trait  in  the  character  of  this  youth,  that 
under  no  circumstances  does  it  enter  his  head  to  doubt 
the  nobleness  of  his  friend.  Even  in  the  face  of  this 
damning  evidence,  his  only  exclamation  is,  '*I  have  lost 
him !"  He  knows  the  Marquis  to  be  actuated  by  mo- 
tives higher  than  those  affecting  the  private  safety  or 
happiness  of  any  man  in  tlo  realm;  and  if  he  imagines 
that  he  is  to  be  offered  up  for  the  good  of  a  nation,  he 
thinks  not  of  charging  with  treadiery  or  cruelty  the 
lAan  who,  he  is  convinced,  is  impelled  by  necessity  to 
the  course  he  pursues. 

Puke  Alba  and  Domingo,  burning  with  envy  and 
jealousy  towards  Posa,  repair  to  the  queen,  and  warn 
her  against  him.  She  receives  their  protestations  of 
loyal  devotion  with  haughty  coldness. 

'*  Q^ueoL  Most  worthy  sir,  and  yo«,  my  noble  Duke, 
You  do  surprise  me,  truly.    Such  devotion 
From  the  Duke  Alba — ^from  Domingo— sooth, 
I  ne'er  expected.    And  I  know  full  well 
How  I  must  value  it.    You  speak  of  plots 
Which  threaten  me — may  I  inquire 


J3Uml  We  pray  you 

Look  well  unto  the  lord  of  Posa,  he. 
Private  commission  from  his  Majesty 
Who  holds. 

Queen.  I  hear  with  pleasure,  ms,  unmixed, 
The  king  hath  chosen  so  welL    I  long  have  beard 
The  Marquis,  as  a  noble  knight,  reported — 
As  a  great  man.    Never  was  royal  favor— 
The  highest  grace-^more  righteously  bestowed. 

Domingo,   More  righteously  bestowed?  Nsy— we 
know  better." 

We  are  next  introduced  to  the  apartment  of  the 
princess  of  Eboli.  The  repentant  lady  is  surprised  by 
Carlos,  who  in  despair  of  assistance  from  any  other 
source,  comes  to  beseech  her,  by  her  past  tendeme^ 
for  him,  to  help  Ulm  to  an  audience  with  his  mother. 
In  her  extreme  surprise  and  confusion,  she  scarcely 
comprehends  his  request;  they  are  interrupted  by  the 
Marquis  of  Posa,  followed  by  two  officers  of  the  guanj. 
Displaying  the  royal  warrant,  he  arrests  Carlos,  and 
hurries  him  away  before  he  has  time  to  utter  another 
word ;  then  endeavors  to  learn  from  the  lady  bow  much 
he  has  already  communicated.  He  holds  a  dagger  to 
her  breast,  threatening  to  murder  her  if  she  will  not 
disclose  the  secret ;  then  struck  by  a  sudden  thou«rbi, 
releases  her.  Eboli  rushes  to  the  queen's  presence  and 
falls  at  the  feet  of  her  mistress,  to  annouture  the  prince's 
arrest  by  the  Marquis. 

"  Q,ueen,  Now,  God  be  praised,  it  was  by  Posa's 
hand 
He  was  made  prisoner. 

Princess  of  EML  And  say  you  that 
So  calmly,  queen  7  So  coldly  7   Righteoos  Heaven ! 
You  think  not — Oh  I  you  know  not 

Queen.  Wherefore  he's 

A  prisoner  7  For  some  error,  I  suppose, 
Which  to  the  headlong  character  of  youth 
Was  natural. 

Princess  qf  Ebolu  Oh  no— no!  I  know  better! 
O  queen  I  An  infamous,  a  devilish  deed ! 
For  him  there  is  no  safety  more !  He  dies! 

Qneen.  He  dies  7 

Princess  tf  Ebolu  And  I — ^I  am  his  murderess! 

Qjueen,  He  dies  7  Insane — consider  you. 

Princess  of  Eboli.  And  wherefore. 

Wherefore  dies  he  7  Oh,  could  I  but  have  known 
That  it  would  come  to  this ! 

Q,ueen,  {taking  her  hand)  Princess,  your  senses 
Have  quite  forsaken  you.    Collect  your  spirits, 
Compose  yourself— that  without  looks  of  horror 
That  so  affright  m^  you  may  tell  me  all. 
What  know  you  7  What  has  happened  7 

Princess  oj  EbolL  Oh,  not  thus, 
Not  with  such  heavenly  condescension — ^not 
So  graciously — my  mistress !  Flames  oCbell 
Rage  in  this  conscious  breast.    I  am  not  worthy 
To  raise  my  look  profane  up  to  that  sununit 
Of  purity  and  glory.    Crush,  oh,  crush 
The  wretch  who  at  your  feet  lies  bowed  by  shaow, 
Repentance— self-abhorrence ! 

Q,ueen,  Unhappy  girlj 

What  have  you  to  confess  7 

Princess  of  Eboli,        Angel  of  light ! 
Pure  being !  Yet  you  know  not — you  suspect  not 
The  demon  whom  you  smile  upon  so  sweetly. 
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Now  ieaiti  to  know  him.    I — I  waa  the  felon 
Who  robbed  your  caskeL 

Queen,  You? 

Prmeesa  qf  Ebo^  And  who  delivered 
That  letter  to  the  king. 

Queen,  You? 

Princess  ^  EboU,  And  who  dared 
Accuse  you. 

Queen,  You — ^you  could 

Princess  rf  EML  Revenge — love — madness-*'' 
I  hated  you — I  loved  the  prince. 

Queen.  You  loved  him  ? 

Princess  of  EMi,  I  told  him  of  my  passion— and  I 
found 
No  answering  love. 

Queen,  (after  a  pause)  Oh  now^-is  all  unriddled ! 
Stand  up:  you  loved  him — I  forgive  you  all — 
All  is  forgotten  now  ;  arise !      [takes  her  by  the  arm) 

Princess  qf  £6o(i  No — ^no ! 

A  horrible  confession  yet  remains. 
Not  yet,  gjeat  queen !" 

After  the  disclosure  which  ensues,  the  queen,  in  si- 
lence, retires  to  her  closeL  She  can  forgive  duplicity 
and  malice  towards  herself,  but  her  nature  revolts  from 
such  in&my  as  is  revealed  to  her.  The  Duchess  of 
Olivarez  enters  from  the  closet,  and  demands  from  the 
prostrate  princes^  her  cross  and  key ;  she  delivers  them 
up,  listens  a  few  moments  in  vain  for  the  queen's  re- 
turn, then  despairing,  rushes  ouL 

In  the  presence  of  Elizabeth,  the  Marquis  of  Posa 
speaks  in  a  tone  of  the  greatest  despondency,  announc- 
ing the  loss  of  the  game  in  which  he  had  staked  his 
life.  Yet  he  quiets  her  apprehensions  on  the  princess 
account ;  the  cause  demanded  one  victim,  and  he  has 
devoted  himself.  W  ith  melancholy  presentiment  of  his 
own  approaching  &te,  he  commits  his  friend  to  the 
queen,  whom  he  beseeches  to  regard  him  with  unalte- 
rable affection,  that  he  may  yet  fulfil  the  high  destiny 
reserved  for  him  and  be  a  benefactor  to  his  people. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king's  ante-room  is  crowded  by 
the  nobles  of  Spain,  and  the  royal  ministers,  waiting 
to  see  the  monarch,  who  has  forbid  all  access  to  his 
person.  Don  Raimond  von  Taxis  brings  an  intercepted 
letter  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  that  he  must  deliver  to 
Philip  without  delay.  He  enters  the  royal  cabinet; 
Alba  and  Domingo  remain  without  in  suspense,  trem- 
bling for  their  own  fate ;  the  other  courtiers  busy  them- 
selves in  conjectures  respecting  tlie  strange  conduct  of 
the  king — the  imprisonment  of  his  son,  and  the  ominous 
aspect  of  affairs.  Count  Lerma  comes  into  the  ante- 
chamber, apparently  shocked,  and  summons  Alba  to 
the  presence.  The  princess  of  Eboli  hastily  enters 
from  without  and  is  rushing  to  the  king,  but  is  held 
back  by  Domingo;  at  length  Alba  returns  and  an- 
nounces their  complete  triumph. 

The  explanation  of  these  events  is  i^eserved  for  the 
last  act,  which  discovers  Carlos  in  a  dungeon,  into 
which  the  Marquis  enters.  Though  the  unfortunate 
youth  can  no  longer  doubt  the  perfidy  of  his  friend,  he 
does  not  dream  of  reproaching  him  for  an  act  he  is  con- 
vinced sprang  from  necessity,  but  only  regrets  that  the 
queen  should  have  been  involved  in  his  destruction 
Convinced  that  both  are  victims  deliberately  sacrificed, 
his  surprise  is  extreme  when  Posa  gives  him  again  the 
queen*8  letter  that  he  Iwd  committed  to  his  safe  keeping, 


and  had  imaginfejd  in  the  hands  of  Philip.  An  eclair- 
cissement  ensues ;  in  the  midst  of  which  Duke  Alba 
enters  to  announce  his  freedom,  and  apologize  on  the 
part  of  the  king  for  the  mistake  that  led  to.bis  imprison- 
ment. The  prince  refuses  to  take  back  bis  sword,  or 
leave  the  dungeon  till  his  father  comes  in  person  to 
restore  him  to  liberty.  Alba  departs  with  this  message 
to  the  king,  and  the  Marquis,  exulting  in  the  success  of 
his  scheme,  explains  fully  all  his  past  conduct  He  has 
seemed  to  be  the  prince's  enemy  only  that  he  may  serve 
him  better.  When  deceived  by  Count  Lerma's  oflBcious 
representations,  Carlos  had  thrown  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  princess  of  Eboli,  and  Posa  had  arrived  too  late 
to  prevent  a  confession,  which  in  the  hands  of  that 
envious  woman  might  ruin  all,  the  Marquis  had  Sudden- 
ly resolved  upon  a  bold  manoeuvre.  This  was  no  less 
than  to  divert  the  king's  suspicions  to  himself,  and 
thereby  secure  time  for  the  prince's  escape  to  Brabant. 
For  this  purpose  he  wrote  the  letter  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  stating  that  he  (the  Marquis)  was  in  love  with 
the  queen  ;  that  he  sought  to  fix  the  sovereign's  suspi- 
cion upon  his  son,  who  was  not  only  innocent  of  the 
offence,  but  had  endeavored,  through  the  princess  of 
Eboli,  to  warn  his  mother-in-law  against  the  arts  of 
Posa.  This  letter,  as  the  writer  intended,  was  inter- 
cepted by  Taxis,  and  carried  to  the  king ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  prince  was  restored  to  favor.  The  Mar- 
quis implores  the  prince  to  escape  into  Flanders,  where 
his  duty  lies;  Carlos  refuses  to  leave  him;  at  the  same 
instant  a  shot  is  heard  through  the  prison  door,  and  the 
gallant  Posa  falls  and  expires.  '  The  king  and  nobles 
enter ;  Philip  offers  to  embrace  his  son,  who  repels  him 
indignantly,  and  discloses  the  fact  that  Posa  was  his 
friend. 

'*Here  your  approach  is  death — I'll  not  embrace  you. 
(to  ncbles)   Why  stand  ye  thus  embarrassed  Vound  7 

What  deed 
Of  horror  have  I  done?  Have  I  assailed 
The  Lord's  anointed  7  Fear  ye  nought    I  lay 
No  hand  on  him.    Behold  ye  not  the  brand 
Upon  his  brow  7  Him  God  hath  marked  I" 

None  of  the  reproaches  of  Carlos  are  so  bitter  to  his 
father,  as  his  taunting  allusions  to  the  fraud  practised 
upon  the  king  by  the  deceased. 

"Your  favor  you  bestowed 
On  him«-he  died  for  me.    Your  confidence. 
Your  friendship  you  did  urge — nay,  force  upon  him; 
Your  sceptre  was  the  play-thing  of  his  hands ; 
He  cast  it  forth,  and  died  fbr  me !  And  was 
It  possible  7  Could  you  give  credit — you-* 
To  such  a  dull  deceit  7  How  slightly  he 
Must  have  esteemed  you,  that  he  ever  dreamed 

With  this  poor  mockery  to  overreach  you  I 

*  i»  *  «  * 

He  was  no  man  for  you !  He  knew  it  • 

Himself  right  well— as  he,  with  all  your  crowns. 
Rejected  you.    This  holy  heart  was  crushed 
Beiieatb  your  iron  hand.    You  could  do  nought 
But  murder  him  I  *  * 

Even  you  he  could  have  made 
Most  fortunate !  His  heart  was  rich  enough 
In  its  o'erflow  to  have  contented  you. 
A  fragment  of  his  spirit  would  have  made  you 
A  God !  *  ♦ 

O  yon,  who  stand  assembled  here 
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With  wonder  and  with  terror  mute»  condemn  not 

The  youth  who  dared  reproachful  words  to  utter 

Against  his  father  and  his  kinf^.    XiO,  here ! 

For  me  he  died  !  Have  you  yet  tears  ?  Flows  blood, 

Not  molten  brass,  within  your  yeins?    Look  here — 

Condemn  me  not ! 

(To the  King.)  And  you,  perhaps,  await 

The  close  of  this  unnatural  history. 

Here  is  my  sword :  you  are  my  king  again. 

Think  you  I  tremble  at  your  sovereign  Tengeanoe? 

Stay  me,  as  you  have  slain  the  best  and  noblesL 

My  life  is  forfeited.    I  know  it  welU 

What  now  is  life  to  me?    All  I  renounce 

That  in  this  world  awaits  me.    Seek  henceforth 

*Mong  strangers  for  your  son.  Here  lies  my  kingdom!'* 

A  tumult  is  heard  without,  and  an  officer  of  the  guard 
enters  in  haste. 

"  O^er.— Rebellion ! 
Where  is  the  king  7 — All  Madrid  is  in  arms ! 
In  countless  crowds  the  raging  populace 
Surround  the  palace.    They  exclaim— the  prince 
Is  in  arrest,  his  life  m  mortal  peril. 
The  people  will  behold  him  living,  safe, 
Or  Madrid  will  be  soon  in  flames  1 

Ao6/ef.— Save— save 
The  king! 

Jllba. — Fly,  sire — tliere's  danger — ^hasten  hence ; 
We  know  not  yet  who  arms  the  populace. 

ICtng,  (waking  from  a  ttuqtor,) — Stands  my  throne 
firm  7  Am  I  yet  sovereign  here  7 

I  am  no  longer  king These  cowards  weep, 

Made  tender  by  a  boy.    They  only  wait 
The  signal,  from  my  side  to  fall  away. 
I  am  betrayed  by  rebels. 

j8l6a.— Sire — my  king ! 
What  dreadful  fanUsy 

King, — Lo!  yonder — haste, 
Prostrate  yourselves !  Before  a  promising 
And  youthful  king  kneel  down !    I  now  am  nothing 
But  an  old  powerless  man  I 

Jllba.— la\  come  to  this? 
Spaniards! 

King, — Go— clollie  him  in  the  royal  robes! 
Lead  him  o'er  my  crushed  corpse  1" 

The  attendants  bear  off*  his  majesty,  and  Carlos,  left 
alone,  is  joined  by  Merkado,  phjrsictan  to  the  Clueen, 
who  brings  her  request  for  an  interview,  that  she  may 
communicate  to  him  his  deeeased  firiend*s  last  charge. 
The  prince  is  to  be  in  the  vault  at  midnight,  in  the 
habit  of  a  monk,  that  he  may  be  taken  for  the  ghost  of 
the  dead  emperor  by  the  superstitious  guards. 

The  Dukes  of  Feria  and  Alba  meet  in  the  king's 
ante-chamber  waiting  for  an  audience.  Alba  has  a  new 
discovery  to  make;  a  monk  has  been  arrested,  who 
had  found  private  access  to  the  prince's  apartment.  In 
the  fear  of  death,  he  produced  a  paper,  consigned  to 
his  care  by  the  Marquis  of  Posa,  and  addressed  to  Cai^ 
los,  appointing  his  proposed  interview  with  the  Clueen 
at  midnight,  his  subsequent  departure  from  Madrid  for 
the  Netherlands,  and  his  rebellion,  at  the  head  of  those 
provinces,  against  the  Spanish  yoke.  Philip  enters, 
but  evidently  in  no  condition  to  hear  the  communication 
of  his  ministers.  His  passionate  grief  for  the  death  of 
Posa,  and  his  lamentations,  strikingly  display  the  pride 
which  is  the  ruling  passion  of  his  nature. 


''ICtf^.— Give  the  dead  back  to  me ;  I  most  poaen 
him 
Again. 

Domingo  {to  JUbm,) — Speak  yoa  to  him. 

^ing. — He  thought  so  poorly 
Of  me,  and  died  i'  the  error.    I  must  have  him 
Again ;  he  must  tliink  otherwise  of  me! 

Jllba^-S'in 

King. — ^Who  speaks  here  ?  have  yoo  Ibrgotten  whom 
You  stand  before  i  Why  kneel  you  not — ^boU  man 7 
I  am  your  king,  and  I  wiH  have  submission. 
Must  all  neglect,  because  there's  one  has  dared 
Despise  me  7 

^Iba. — O,  no  more  of  him,  my  lord ! 
Another  foe,  important  as  he  was, 
Is  in  your  kingdom's  heart! 

/>Ha.— Prince  Carlos 

ITtMg.— He  had  a  firiend,  who  has  met  death  for  him; 
For  him — ^with  me  he  had  a  kingdom  shared ! 
How  looked  he  down  on  me !  So  haughtily 
None  look  down  from  a  throne." 

«  ♦  «  ♦  * 

**  The  dead  is  here  no  more.    Who  dares  to  say 
That  I  am  happy?  In  the  grave  dwells  one 
Who  did  withhold  esteem  from  me !  What  worth 
Are  all  the  living  to  me  7  One  high  spirit. 
One  freebom  man,  lived  in  this  oentuiy  ;• 
One— he  despised  met— and  died ! 

•tflfrs.— So  we 
Have  lived  in  vain !  Let  us,  too,  Spaniards,  go 
Down  to  the  grave !   Even  in  death,  this  man 
Of  the  king's  heart  doth  rob  us  !** 

The  reflections  of  Philip  show  that  ho  also  discerned 
the  lofty  character  of  the  deceased : 

**  To  whom  brought  he 
This  offering  7— to  the  boy  my  son  7   No— never ! 
I'll  ne'er  believe  it    For  a  boy  dies  not 
A  Posa.    Friendship's  sordid  flame  fills  not 
A  Posa's  heart    It  stretched  itself  to  embrace 
Humanity.        ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Not  Philip  he  disdained  for  Carlos    but 
The  old  man  to  the  yooih,  his  hopefiil  acholar. 
The  father's  setting  sun  ooukl  not  enlighten 
HLb  new  day's  work.    The  task  he  but  delerred 
For  the  son's  rising  light !" 

dffef  F,  Seme  9. 

An  officer  enten  with  the  intelligeooe  of  the  gbcut 
seen  in  the  vault.  The  king  having  at  length  been 
made  to  comprehend  the  new  danger,  sends  for  the 
Grand  Inquisitor,  and  orden  the  entrances  to  the 
vault  to  be  stopped.  The  ensuing  interview  of  Philip 
with  the  aged  dignitary,  and  the  humility  with  which 
the  haughty  sovereign  receives  the  rebuke  of  the  church, 
shows  the  superstition  often  attendant  upon  cruelty. 
The  king  informs  him  of  his  designs  respoctiog  his  sos^ 
and  asks, 

"  Canst  thou  a  new  belief  establish. 
That  shall  excuse  us  a  eon's  bloody  death? 

Grand  hnqidtiior, — To  appease  eternal  ri^teoosoca, 
expired 
The  Son  of  God  upon  the  cross. 

JJTtfig.—Thou  wilt 
Throughout  all  Europe  this  opinion  spread  7 

Gr.  Inq, — Far  as  the  Cross  is  honored. 

JTing.— I  do  violence 
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To  nature;  her  all-powerful  ▼oioe  wilt  thou 
To  silence  also  bring? 

Gt,  /nf  .—Before  Belief 
ATails  no  yoice  of  nature. 

King, — I  resign 
My  office  as  his  judge  into  thy  hands. 
May  I  do  this? 

Gr.  Inq. — Give  him  to  me.** 

The  cold  and  brief  manner  in  which  this  arrange- 
ment is  concluded  is  appalling.    The  plot  hastens  to  its 
catastrophe.    In  a  remote  apartment  the  queen's  last 
meeting  with  the  doomed  prince  takes  place.    Our  last 
extract  shall  be  a  part  of  the  final  scene. 
"  CarUu  {sinking  on  cne  knee  be/ore  A<r.)— Elizabeth  I 
flueen, — And  thus  we  meet  again ! 
Carlos. — And  thus  we  meet  again  1 
Queen. — ^Arise  j.  we  will  not, 
Carlos,  grow  weak.    Not  with  unworthy  tears 
Must  the  great  dead  be  honored.    Tears  may  flow 
For  smaller  ills !  He  ofiered  up  himself 
For  you!"      ♦         ♦         ♦         O,  Carlos, 
I  spoke  for  you.    On  my  security 
He  left  this  place  in  joy.    Will  you  my  words 
Make  false  7 

Carlos, — A  monument  IMI  build  to  him— 
No  king  had  e*er  the  like.  Above  his  dust 
Shall  bloom  a  paradise. 

Queen. — So  have  I  wished  I 
That  was  the  mighty  meaning  of  his  death ! 
He  chose  me  his  last  will  to  execute ; 
I  claim  the  debt  of  you.    I  hold  you  bound 
To  the  fulfilment  of  this  oath !" 

Carlos  has  awakened  from  his  former  madness ;  de- 
voted only  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  friend's  dying 
request,  he  disclaims  the  entertainment  of  any  other 
feelings  for  the  queen  than  an  afiection  founded  on  the 
circumstance  that  she  was  the  confidant  and  friend  of 
the  Marquis.  At  this  juncture  the  King,  Grand  Inqui- 
sitor, and  Nobles  appear  in  the  back-ground,  unper- 
ceived  by  the  Prince  or  Elizabeth. 

"  Carlos, — Now  I  depart  from  Spain, 
And  see  my  father  in  this  life  no  more ; 
I  cannot  love  him— nature  in  my  breast 
Is  now  extinct — be  you  again  his  wife; 
His  son  is  lost  to  him.    Return  to  duty. 
I  go  to  rescue  my  oppressed  people 
From  tyrant  hands.    Madrid  sees  me  as  king, 
Or  never  more.    Now  for  our  last  farewell ! 
*      ♦      *    Did  you  hear  nought? 

Queen. — No,  nothing — save  the  clock 
That  sounds  our  separation. 
Carlos. — Then  good  night, 
Mother ;  from  Ghent  you  will  receive  the  letter 
Which  ohall  the  secret  of  this  interview 
Make  public.    I  depart — henceforth  with  Philip 
To  walk  an  open  path.    Henceforth  between  us 
There's  nothing  secret     You  shall  never  need 
To  shun  the  world's  eyes. 

This  is  my  last  deceit.    '{Attempts  to  put  on  his  mask — 

the  king  steps  between  them.) 
King. — ^It  is  your  last  I        (Qiieen  falls  senseless.) 
Carlos  {catches  her  in  his  arms.) — Is  she  dead  7 
Oh,  heaven  and  earth ! 

King, — Cardinal !  I  have  done 
My  part— do  yours!" 


We  have  occupied  so  much  space  in  the  details  of 
this  long  and  intricate  play,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
curtail  our  remarks,  and  as  much  as  possible.  Schiller 
has  undoubtedly  rendered  his  tragedy  the  more  inter- 
esting, from  the  glowing  picture  he  presents  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  times.  In  the  character  of  the  Glueen  we 
think  he  has  succeeded  better  than  Alfieri ;  in  that  of 
Philip,  not  so  well  Schiller's  Philip  is  a  tyrant ;  but 
the  tyrant  in  Alfieri  ia  painted  in  colors  infinitely  strong- 
er. Perhaps  we  are  shown  too  uniformly  the  darker 
side  of  the  picture,  but  it  is  in  all  respects  a  powerful 
one.  It  was  a  bold  and  fine  thought  in  the  Italian 
poet,  to  represent  the  monarch  of  Spain  as  keeping 
himself  aloof  from  all  confidence  or  support  from  others, 
and  shrouding  his  designs  ever  in  the  inscrutable  veil  of 
hypocrisy.  Even  in  the  presence  of  Gomez,  his  tried 
counsellor  and  servant,  Filippo  maintains  the  same 
guarded  and  haughty  reserve.  His  commands  are  brief 
and  laconic  to  a  studied  degree,  and  his  follower  in 
cruelty  rather  divines  his  meaning,  from  his  long  habits 
of  sharing  in  the  schemes  of  his  master,  than  gathers 
the  full  import  of  the  words  uttered,  from  the  king's 
language.  On  no  occasion  does  the  king  express  openly 
what  we  might  suppose  his  feelings ;  it  is  only  by  his 
actions,  and  by  penetrating  through  his  habitual  deceit, 
that  we  are  able  to  judge  of  his  plans.  In  the  council 
scene,  his  hypocrisy  deceives  all  his  courtiers ;  and  in 
the  catastrophe,  tha  half*spoken  expression  of  rising 
remorse  is  checked  on  the  instant,  while  he  imposes 
silence,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  on  his  accomplice 
in  crime.  This  character  is  one  which  it  well  suited 
the  austere  genius  of  Alfieri  to  depict ;  one  touch  of 
relenting,  or  of  a  communicative  spirit  towards  his  ser- 
vant, and  the  whole  had  been  marred.  He  walks  with 
unfaltering  step  towards  the  goal  of  his  intent,  wrapped 
in  cold  and  impenetrable  reserve.  Far  different  is  the 
King  that  Schiller  has  painted.  He  is  comparatively  ' 
open-hearted;  and  exhibits  a  confidence  and  candor 
towards  the  Marquis  of  Posa,  a  being  whose  nature 
could  never  accord  with  his,  that  seems  to  us  quite  mis- 
{^ced  in  the  character  of  a  tyrant  like  Philip.  His 
jealousy  is  also  that  of  pride,  and  pride  is  his  master 
passion  ;  but  the  author  has  not  done  well  to  make  him 
indulge  in  such  lengtliened  soliloquies.  The  Glueen  is 
a  beautiful  creation ;  ingenuousness,  dignity,  and  ten- 
derness are  finely  displayed  in  her  lovely  character.  In 
arbtocratie  and  feminine  reserve,  she  is  much  superior 
to  Isabella  in  Alfieri,  whose  passion  and  devoted ness 
are  more  undisguised  than  is  becoming  to  her  sex  and 
station.  We  do  not  admire  the  readiness  with  which 
she  discloses  her  still  lingering  preference  for  Carlos ; 
and  her  hesitation  and  embarrassment  in  presence  of 
the  King,  are  unfavorably  contrasted  with  the  boldness, 
founded  on  the  consciousness  of  innocence,  in  Schiller's 
Elizabeth.  Alfieri  has  but  sketched  his  other  person- 
ages ;  Gomez  is  a  reflection  of  his  master,  and  Perez 
appears  but  once  to  any  purpose.  The  minor  persons 
in  the  German  drama  are,  on  the  other  hand,  highly 
interesting.  The  princess  of  Eboli  is  natural ;  her  jea- 
lous attachment  to  the  prince  urging  her  into  a  conspi- 
spiracy  which  ends  in  his  destruction,  her  subsequent 
remorse  and  confession  of  guilt,  and  vain  efforts  to  sav6 
him,  are  all  natural  and  dramatic  The  character  of 
the  Marquis  of  Posa  might  itself  form  the  subject  of  ao 
essay.    A  citizen  of  the  world,  and  devoted  to  the  ac- 
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complishment  of  his  Utopian  BchemeB  of  government, 
his  friendship  is  secondary  to  this  pervading  and  ruling 
desire.  Hence  his  manner  to  Carlos  on  their  first  inter- 
view after  his  return  to  Spain.  He  has  early  accus- 
tomed himself  to  look  upon  his  friend  as  the  crown 
prince,  and  to  anticipate  the  high  destiny  he  is  to  fulfil 
This  idea  gives  constraint  to  his  demeanor;  and  while 
Carlos  opens  his  arms  to  welcome  the  friend  of  his 
bosom,  the  political  dreamer  and  enthusiast  kneels  at 
his  feet.  It  would  have  been  the  part  of  a  true  friend 
to  discourage  the  unfortunate  attachment  between  the 
prince  and  his  mother-in-law,  but  it  occurs  to  the  Mar- 
quis that  Flanders  would  have  nothing  to  hope  from 
Carlos,  while  he  lanf^uished  with  hopeless  love.  Libe- 
rated from  the  thraldom  of  absorbing  misery,  he  might 
be  moulded  to  any  thing  his  friend  could  desire ;  and 
with  this  view  Posa  himself  undcrukes  to  further  his 
wishes.  There  is  much  that  is  noble  in  the  character 
of  the  prince ;  with  a  tender  and  benevolent  heart,  en- 
thusiasm for  dU  that  is  great  and  good  and  beautiful, 
with  delicdcy  and  firmness  of  nature,  and  generosity 
amounting  to  a  fsult,  his  imprudence  and  want  of  fore- 
sight  occasion  all  his  misfortunes.  The  elements  of 
future  greatness  are  in  his  nature,  but  his  fiery  impa- 
tience of  temperament  prevent  his  obeying  the  dictates 
of  an  elevated  judgmcnL 

We  have  little  to  say  upon  the  conduct  of  the  plot 
and  the  style  of  these  two  plays.  The  last  scenes  in 
Schiller's  tragedy  are  too  long,  and  the  catastrophe  not 
striking ;  '*  Filippo*'  in  this  respect  contrasts  favorably 
with  it;  the  closing  scene,  as  in  most  of  Alfieri*s  pieces, 
is  brief,  rapid  and  animated.  We  cannot  admire  the 
stratagem  of  the  ghost's  appearance  in  tbeOeraoftn  play. 
The  style  of  two  productions  so  diflTerent  in  character, 
the  one  adhering  rigidly  to  the  prescribed  rules  of  the 
classic  school,  and  the  other  admitting  all  tlie  exuberant 
graces  and  dramatic  effect  belonging  to  another  and 
more  modern  system,  can  hardly  be  compared.  The 
diction  of  Alfieri  is  severe  and  harsh,  and  his  extreme 
brevity  might  pass  for  affectation.  That  of  the  German 
dramatist  is  far  more  pleasing  and  pbeticaL  The  work 
of  the  latter  is  in  almost  every  respect  most  to  our  taste, 
though  Alfieri  has  decidedly  the  advantage  in  his  de- 
lineation of  Philip. 


LOAN  TO  THE  MESSENGER. 

NO.  V. 

The  following  stanzas  have  never  as  yet  been  pub- 
lished. They  are  from  the  pen  of  a  young  friend  of  the 
transcriber,  and  written  at  his  request.  He  now  takes 
the  same  liberty  with  them  as  with  others  from  divers 
soOTces  hitherto,  and  inscribes  them  respectfully  to  the 
readers  of  the  Messenger.  j.  f.  o. 


TO  A  NAMELESS  ONE. 

Lady  !  we  never  met  before 

Within  the  world's  wide  space, — 

And  yci,  tlie  more  I  gaze,  the  more 
I  recollect  thy  face. 


Each  feature  to  my  mind  recalls 

An  image  of  the  past, 
Which,  where  the  shade  of  Memory  &Ufl^ 

Is  ncred  to  the  last 

But  she,  whose  charms  in  thine  1  inee. 

Was  not,  alas !  of  earth : 
And  yet  of  more  than  mortal  grace, 

For  Fancy  gave  her  birth. 
She  haunted  me  by  sOnlit  streamsy 

And  burst  upon  my  sight. 
When  through  the  pleasant  land  of  dreamy 

My  spirit  roved  by  nighL 

Lost  idol  I  why  didst  thou  depart  ? 

Oh  let  thine  earnest  eyes, — 
Abstraction — vision  though  thou  art, — 

Once  more  my  soul  surprise. 
She  comes, — a  gay  and  laughing  girl ! 

(Whom,  happy,  does  she  seek  ?) 
And  raven  curls  their  links  unfurl 

Adown  her  blushing  cheek. 

Her  Qrecian  lineaments  are  brigibt 

With  beauty  half  divine : 
She  is  ''a  phantom  of  delight,** 

Her  dark  eyes  are — like  thine ! 
As  music  to  a  soul  oppressed. 

As  spring-flowers  to  the  bee. 
As  sunbeams  to  the  Ocean's  breast. 

Her  presence  is  tA  me  1 

I  clasp  her  to  my  heart  once  more, — 

I  am  again  a  boy, — 
The  past  shows  nothmg  to  deplore. 

The  future  is  all  joy ! 
We  wander  through  deserted  hallsi. 

We  climb  the  wooded  height. 
We  hear  the  roar  of  water-falls, 

And  watch  the  eagle's  flighL 

We  stand  where  sunset  colors  lie 

Upon  a  lake  at  rest, — 
And  oh !  what  clouds  of  Tyrian  dye 

Are  sloping  down  the  west ! 
And  see!  above  the  purple  pile 

The  evening  star  appears, 
While  she,  who  cheered  me  with  her  smiles, 

Now  tries  to  hide  her  tears  ! 

Enough !  the  spell  is  at  an  end, — 

The  pageant  floats  away, — 
And  I  no  more  may  idly  bend 

At  Mem'ry's  shrine  to  day. 
I  torn  to  thee,  whose  beauty  first 

That  shape  of  love  renewed. 
And  waked  emotions,  that  were  nursed 

Long  since,  in  solitude. 

I  turn  to  thee,  and  start  to  see. 

Again  that  face  and  mien, — 
Those  glassy  ringlets,  floating  free. 

Those  eyes  of  sparkling  sheen ! 
Two  visions  have  waylaid  my  heart, — 

An  okl  one  and  a  new ; 
And,  Lady !  by  my  faith,  thou  art 

The  fairer  of  the  two ! 
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CRITICAL   NOTICES. 


THE  SWISS  HEIRESS. 

The  Swiu  Heirett ;  or  The  Bride  rf  Destiny^Ji  TaU. 
BaUimore:  Joseph  Robmeoru 

The  Swiss  Heiress  should  be  read  by  all  who  have 
nothing  better  to  do»  We  are  patient,  and  having  gone 
through  the  whole  book  with  the  most  dogged  deter- 
mination, are  now  enabled  to  pronounce  it  one  of  the 
most  solemn  of  farces.  Let  us  see  if  it  be  not  possible 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  plot.  It  is  the  year  1780,  and 
"  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  directed,  first,  to  a  Castle 
whose  proud  battlements  rise  amidst  the  pines  and  firs 
of  the  Swiss  mountains,  while,  at  its  base,  roll  the 
waters  of  Lake  Gteneva,"  and,  second,  to  the  sun 
which  is  setting  somewhat  more  slowly  than  usual,  be- 
cause he  is  "  unwilling  to  terminate  the  natal  day  of 
the  young  heiress  of  the  Baron  de  Rheinswaid,  the 
wealthy  '«mprietor  of  Montargis  castle,  and  its  beauti- 
ful enfir  /  ."  We  are  thus  left  to  infer — putting  *the 
two  sentences  and  circumstances  in  apposition — that 
the  Montargis  Castle  where  dwells  the  young  heiress  of 
the  Baron  de  Rheinswaid,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  identical  castle  "with  the  proud  battlements*'  et 
cetera,  that  ''rises  amid  the  pines  and  firs"  and  so  forth, 
of  the  ''  Swiss  Mountains  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva" 
and  all  that.  However  this  may  be,  the  Baron  de 
Rheinswaid  is  a  "Catholic  of  high  repute^  who  "early 
in  life  marries  a  lady  of  great  wealth,  a  member  of  his 
own  church,  actuated  by  ambition** — that  is  to  say, 
there  was  either  something  or  somebody  "  actuated  by 
ambition,**  but  we  shall  not  say  whether  it  was  a  lady 
or  a  church.  The  lady  (or  perhaps  now  the  church) 
"  lived  but  five  years  ader  the  union,  and  at  her  death 
earnestly  and  solemnly  implored  that  her  only  son  might 
be  devoted  to  the  priesthood.**  The  lady,  or  the  church 
(let  us  reconcile  the  difficulty  by  calling  the  thing  "Mo- 
ther Church")  being  thus  deceased,  the  bereaved  Baron 
marries  a  second  wife.  She  being  a  protestant  however, 
the  high  contracting  parties  sign  an  instrument  by  which 
it  is  agreed  "  that  the  eldest  child  shall  be  educated  by 
the  mother*s  direction,  a  protestant,  the  second  be  sub- 
ject to  the  father's  will  and  a  catholic,  and  thus  alter- 
nately with  all  their  children."  This,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed is  a  contrivance  well  adapted  for  eflfecL  Only 
think  of  the  interesting  little  creatures  all  taking  it 
"  turn  about  !*'  What  fights,  too,  they  will  have,  when 
breeched,  over  their  prayer-books  and  bread-and-butter! 
Our  author  pauses  in  horror  at  anticipated  consequen- 
ces, and  takes  this  excellent  opportunity  of  repeating 
what  "  a  late  writer**  (a  great  friend  of  his  by  the  bye) 


and 


C( 
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first  child  is  a  son,  and  called  William.    The 


says  in  regard  to  "  chemical  combinations 
site  properties." 

The 
second  is  a  daughter.  Miss  Laura,  our  heroine,  the 
"  Swiss  Heiress,"  and  the  "Bride  of  Destiny."  She  is 
the  "  Swiss  Heiress'*  in  virtue  of  a  certain  "  dispensa- 
tion from  the  church  of  Rome,  by  which  the  estates  of 
the  Baron  were  to  descend  to  his  first  catholic  child  by 
hi*  second  marriage"  and  she  becomes  the  "  Bride  of 


Destiny*'  because  the  Baron  has  very  pro|)erly  selected 
for  her  a  husband,  without  consulting  her  Heiress-ship 
about  the  matter.  This  intended  husband  is  one  Count 
Laniski,  young,  good-looking,  noble,  valiant,  wise, 
accomplished,  generous,  amiable,  and  possessed  of  a 
thousand  other  good  qualities — all  of  which,  of  course, 
are  just  a  thousand  better  reasons  why  the  Bride  of 
Destiny,  being  a  heroine,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him.  Accordingly,  at  eight  years  old,  she  grows  melan- 
choly and  interesting,  patronizes  the  gipsies,  curses  the 
Count  Laniski,  talks  about  "fate,  fbre-k  now  ledge,  and 
free-will,"  and  throws  aside  her  bread-and-butter  for 
desperation  and  a  guitar.  In  spite  of  all  she  can  do, 
however,  the  narrative  gets  on  very  slowly,  and  we  are 
upon  the  point  of  throwing  the  lady  (banjo  and  all)  into 
the  street,  when  the  Count  himself  makes  hieappearance 
at  the  Castle,  and  tliereby  frightens  her  to  such  a  degree 
that,  having  delivered  a  soliloquy,  she  runs  ofif  with 
her  "Brother  William"  to  America. 

"  Brother  William,*'  however,  is  luckily  killed  at  the 
siege  of  Yorktown,  and  the  "Bride  of  Destiny"  herself 
is  recaptured  by  her  family,  the  whole  of  whom,  having 
nothing  better  to  do,  have  set  out  in  pursuit  of  her — 
to  wit — ^her  half  brother  Albert,  (who  is  now  Baron  de 
Rheinswaid,  the  old  Baron  being  dead)  Clermont  a 
croaking  old  monk,  and  Madam  de  Montelieu  a  croak- 
ing old  somebody  else.  These  good  people,  it  seems, 
are  still  determined  that  the  "  Swiss  Heiress"  shall  be 
the  "Bride  of  Destiny** — that  is  to  say,  the  bride  of  the 
Count  Laniski.  To  make  matters  doubly  sure  too  on 
this  head,  the  old  Baron  has  sworn  a  round  oath  on  his 
death-bed,  leaving  the  "  Swiss  Heiress**  his  "  eternal 
curse"  in  the  event  of  her  disobedience. 

Having  caught  and  properly  secured  the  young  lady, 
the  new  Baron  de  Rheinswaid  takes  up  his  residence 
for  a  time  "on  the  borders  of  Vermont  and  Canada." 
Some  years  elapse,  and  so  forth.  The  "Bride  of  Pes- 
tiny"  is  nearly  one  and  twenty ;  and  the  Count  Laniski 
makes  his  appearance  with  a  view  of  urging  his  claim. 
The  Heiress,  we  are  forced  to  say,  now  behaves  in  a 
very  unbecoming  and  unaccountable  manner.  She 
should  have  hung  herself  as  the  only  rational  couree, 
and — heigho! — it  would  have  saved  us  a  world  of  trou- 
ble. But,  not  having  forgotten  her  old  bad  habits,  she 
persists  in  talking  about  "fate,  foreknowledge,  ond 
free  will,**  and  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  thnt 
matters  in  general  assume  a  truly  distressing  complexion. 
Just  at  this  crisis,  however,  a  Mr.  Frederick  Mortimer 
makes  his  interesting  debut.  Never  certainly  was  a 
more  accomplished  young  man  I  As  becomes  a  gentle- 
man with  such  an  appellation  as  Frederick  Mortimer, 
he  is  more  beautiful  than  Apollo,  more eeniimcntal  than 
De  Lisle,  more  distingu^  than  Pelhnm,  and,  positively, 
more  mysterious  than  the  "  mysterious  lady."  He  sym- 
pathizes with  the  woes  of  the  "Bride  of  Destiny,"  looks 
unutterable  threats  at  the  Count  Laniski,  beats  even 
the  "Swiss  Heiress"  at  discoursing  of  "  free  will,**  and 
the  author  of  the  "Swiss  Heiress"  at  quoting  paragraphs 
from  a  "late  writer."  The  heart  of  the  "Bride  of  Des- 
tiny" is  touched — ^sensibly  touched.  But  Love,  in  ro- 
mance,  must  have  impediments,  and  the  Loves  of  the 
"  Bride  of  Destiny"  and  Mr.  Frederick  Mortimer  have 
two.  The  first  is  some  inexpressible  mystery  connected 
with  a  certain  gold  ring,  of  which  the  Heiress  is  especi- 
ally careful,  and  the  second  b  that  rascally  old  Baron 
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Rheinawald's  *'  eternal  curse."  Nothing  farther  there- 
fore can  be  done  in  the  premises,  but  as  we  have  now 
only  reached  Chapter  the  Sixth,  and  there  are  to  be 
seventeen  chaptera  in  all,  it  is  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing— and  what  better  can  be  done  than  to  t«lk,  until 
Chapter  the  Fifteenth,  about  "fate,  foreknowledge,  and 
free  will  V*  Only  imagine  a  siring  of  delightful  sen- 
tences, such  as  the  following,  for  the  short  space  of 
three  hundred  and  ninety-six  pages  I 

**  How  rapidly  tinM  flies/*  wid  tb«  Count,  *<  I  have  been  here 
weeks,  and  they  seem  bul  days." 

"  I/im  not  surprised,  my  lord,"  said  Mrs.  Falkner,  smiling. 

"Nor  I,"  he  returned,  also  smiling.  "This  place,  such  so- 
eiety,  wraps  the  senses  In  such  blissful  tllasion  that  I  *  take  no 
note  of  time.*    The  clock  strikes  unheeded,  unheard.'* 

<*  Why  do  you  smile,  Miss  Montargis  ?**  asked  Mis.  Falkner. 

« I  was  just  thinking,*'  she  replied, "  that  Coont  Laniaki  had 
unconsciously  given  a  *  local  habitation  and  a  name*  to  the  fabled 
region  where  cold  Is  so  intense  as  to  congeal  sound.** 

Mrs.  Falknet  bowed,  but  could  not  comprehend  what  such  a 
region  had  to  do  with  Count  Laniski*s  compliment  to  the  heiress. 

"  Take  care,  Mr.  Mortimer,**  said  Miss  Montargis,  still  smil- 
ing, '*  you  are  in  dangerous  Ticlnky.   Havs  you  no  fear  of  cold?** 

**  It  is  not  sufficiently  poftlive,**  he  replied,'*  to  destroy  my  be- 
lief that  ft  exists  with  much  Utent  warmth,  which  It  requires  but 
a  liule  address  to  render  quite  tennhle.** 

Mortimer  spoke  wfth  mingled  playfulness  and  seriousness,  but 
the  latter  prevailed,  and  Miw  Montargis  felt  it  a  reproof,  and 
blushed,  she  scarcely  knew  why. 

**  To  be  sensible,**  she  said,  **  it  must  affect  others.  Who  ever 
Ihlt  its  influence  ?  not  $he  at  least  who  has  painfully  realized  lis 
negaUvene$$.** 

*'  I  am  sure  you  speak  mysteries  to  me,**  aSid  Mrs.  Falkner, 
laughing,  "  what  can  you  mean  ?*'  Itc.  Sic 

We  would  proceed,  but  are  positively  out  of  patience 
with  the  gross  stupidity  of  Mrs.  Falkner,  who  cannot 
understand  what  the  other  ladies  and  gentlemea  are 
talking  abouL  Now  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  they 
are  discoursing  of"  fate,  foreknowledge,  and  free  wilL** 

About  chapter  the  fitleenth  it  appears  that  the  Count 
Laniski  is  not  the  Count  Laniski  at  all,  but  only  Mr. 
Theodore  Montelieu,  and  the  son  of  that  old  rigmarole, 
Madam  Montelieu,  the  housekeeper.  It  now  appears, 
also,  tliat  even  that  Count  Laniski  whose  appearance 
at  Montargis  Castle  had  such  effect  upon  the  nerves  of 
our  heroine,  was  not  the  Count  Laniski  at  all,  but  only 
the  same  Mr.  Theodore  Montelieu,  the  same  son  of  the 
vacnfe  old  rigmarole.  The  true  Count,  it  seems,  in  his 
younger  days,  had  as  little  partiality  for  the  match  or^ 
gained  him  by  fate  and  the  two  fathers,  as  the  very 
"^ride  of  Destiny"  herself,  and,  being  at  college  with 
Mr.  Theodore  Montelieu  at  the  time  appointed  for  his 
visit  to  Montargis  Castle,  had  no  scruple  in  allowing 
the  latter  gentleman  to  personate  his  Countship  in  the 
visiu^  JEfy  these  means  Mr.  M.  has  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  Hi^  mother,  tlie  old  rigmarole,  who  is  house- 
keeper^  or  something  of  that  kiii((,  iit  the  Castle.  The 
precious  cmiple  (that  is  to  say  the  old  rigmarole  and  her 
son)  now  get  up  a  plot,  by  which  it  is  determined  that 
the  son  shall  personate  the  Count  to  the  end  of  the 
ehapter,  and  so  marry  the  heiress.  It  is  with  this  end 
iniyiew,  that  Mr.  Theodore  Montelieu  is  now  playing 
Count  at  tlie  residence  of  the  Baron  in  VermonL  Mr. 
Frederick  Mortimer,  however,  is  sadly  in  his  way,  and 
torments  the  poor  fellow  grievously,  by  grinning  at 
him,  and  sighing  at  him,  and  folding  his  arms  at  him, 
and  looking  at  him  asquint,  and  talking  him  to  death 
about  *'fate  and  foreknowledge  and  free  will."  At 
last  Mr.  Mortimer  telb  the  gentleman  flatly  that  he 


knows  very  well  who  he  is,  leaving  it  to  be  inferred 
that  he  also  knows  very  well  who  he  is  not.  Hereupon 
Mr.  Theodore  Montelieu  calls  Mr.  Frederick  Mortimer 
a  lia^4i  big  liar,  or  something  to  that  effect,  'and  chal- 
lenged him  to  a  fight,  with  a  view  of  either  blowing  cot 
his  already  small  modicum  of  brains,  or  having  the  ex- 
ceedingly few  blown  out,  which  he  himself  (Mr.  Theo- 
dore Montelieu)  possesses.  Mr.  Mortimer,  howeTer, 
being  a  hero,  declines  fighting,  and  contents  hiaaelf, 
for  the  present,  with  looking  mysterious. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  matters  are  coming  to  a 
crisis.  Mr.  Mortimer  is  obliged  to  go  to  Philadelphia; 
but,  lest  Mr.  Montelieu  should  whisk  off  the  heirets  in 
his  absence,  he  insists  upon  that  gentleman  bearing  bim 
company.  Having  reached,  however,  the  city  of  bro- 
therly love,  the  ingenious  young  man  gives  his  keeper 
the  slip,  hurries  back  to  Vermont,  and  geu  every  thing 
ready  for  his  wedding.  Miss  Montargis  is  very  angry 
and  talks  about  the  inexplicable  ring,  fate,  fore-know- 
ledge and  free  will — but  old  Clermont,  the  Baron,  and 
Mr.  Montelieu,  on  the  other  hand,  get  in  an  absolute 
passion  and  talk  about  nothing  Fees  iha^ja  the  old  Baron 
Rheinswald  and  his  '*  eternal  curse.*'  The  cereoiooy 
therefore  proceeds,  when  just  at  the  most  proper  aoo- 
ment,  and  all  as  it  should  be,  in  rushes — Mr.  Frederick 
Mortimer!— -it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  come  bock  ffom 
Philadelphia.  He  assures  the  company  that  the  Coust 
Laniski,  (that  is  to  say  Mr.  Theodore  Montelieo,)  is 
not  the  Count  Laniski  at  all,  but  only  Mr.  Theodore 
Montelieu ;  and  moreover,  that  he  himself  (Mr.  Fred- 
erick Montimer)  is  not  only  Mr.  Frederick  Mortiner, 
but  the  bonk  fide  Count  Laniski  into  the  bargain.  And 
more  than  this,  it  is  very  deariy  explained  how  Mia 
Laura  Montargis  is  not  by  any  means  Miss  Laura  Mon- 
targis, but  only  the  Baroness  de  Thionville,  and  bow 
the  Baroness  de  Thionville  is  the  wife  of  the  Baron  de 
Thionville,  and  how,  after  all,  the  Baron  de  ThiooTille 
is  the  Count  Laniski,  or  else  Mr.  Frederick  Mortimer, 
or  else — that  is  to  say — how  Mr. -Frederick  Moriiawr 
is'nt  altogether  the  Count  Laniski,  but — but  only  the 
Baron  de  Thionville,  or  else  the  Barones*  de  Thion- 
ville— in  short,  how  every  body  concerned  in  the  busi- 
ness is  not  precisely  what  he  is,  and  is  precisely  what 
he  is  noL  After  this  horrible  development,  if  we  recol- 
lect, all  the  dramatis  peraonae  fiunt  outright,  one  after 
the  other.  The  inquisitive  reader  may  be  assured, 
however,  that  the  whole  story  ends  judiciously,  and 
just  as  it  ought  to  do,  and  with  a  very  excellent  quota- 
tion from  one  of  the  very  best  of  th*  '*  late  writers." 

Humph!  and  this  is  the  '* Swiss  Heiress,'*  to  say 
nothing  of  the  "  Bride  of  Destiny."  However— it  is  a 
valuable  **  work" — and  now,  in  the  name  of  *'  fotc,  fore- 
knowledge and  free  will,"  we  solemnly  consign  it  to  the 
fire. 

ROSZEL»S  ADDRESS. 

Address  ddivered  at  the  Annual  CommokeemesU  of  Did:- 
inson  College,  Juhf%\,  IS^by  S,^.RondjA.Ji.  Prm- 
eipd  ^  the  Grammar  SchooL  PuUUhed  6y  Reqwd  of  ike 
Board  of  TrustieM,   Baltimure :  John  W.  Woods. 

Mr.  Roszel,  we  have  good  reason  for  knowing,  is 
a  scholar,  of  classical  knowledge  more  extensive,  and 
far  more  accurate  than  usual.  In  his  very  ehqwnt 
Address  on  Education  now  before  us,  he  has  ooaiacd 
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himself  to  the  consideration  of  "tistoriftl  instruction  as 
embraced  under  the  divisions  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught, 
and  the  manner  of  teaching  them.*'  Of  the  first  branch 
of  his  theme,  the  greater  portion  is  occupied  in  a  de- 
fence of  the  learned  tongues  from  the  encroachments  of 
a  misconceived  utilitarianism,  and  in  urging  their  suita- 
bleness as  a  study  for  the  young.  Here,  Mr.  R.  is  not 
only  forcible,  but  has  contrived  to  be  in  a  great  measure, 
original.  We  are  especially  pleased  to  see  that,  in 
giving  due  weight  to  the  ordinary  ethical  and  merely 
wordly  considenitionM  on  this  topic,  he  has  most  wisely 
dwelt  at  greater  length  on  the  loftier  prospective  bene- 
fits, and  true  spiritual  uses  of  classical  attainmenL  We 
cite  from  this  portion  of  the  address  a  passage  of  great 
fervor  and  beauty. 

But  are  there  not  translsdoM  ?  If  there  were,  a  perusal  of 
them  would  b«  profiilesfl,  for  H  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  ibal  ihe 
tenor  of  the  preceding  remarks  has  been  uniformly  to  demon, 
strate  the  advanUfes,  not  onlj  of  a  perusal,  but  of  the  study  of 
the  dead  langaa^fea.  And  so  this  question  is  destitute  of  per- 
tinence. Bat  there  never  wa»  a  translation  of  an  ancient  author. 
Versions  there  an,  a  majority  of  them  dull  and  spiritless,  lifeless 
and  jejune,  but  they  are  not  translations.  And  so  are  there 
odorless  roses,  and  there  mig:ht  be  beamless  suns.  As  in  reli- 
gloa  we  aapire  to  drink  from  the  fountain  head  so  let  it  be  in 
literature.  Let  us  be  imbued  with  its  spiritual  influences ;  for 
no  one  that  has  pondered  them  well  can  remain  unimpressed 
by  the  magnificent  divulgement  of  quenchless,  illimitable  intel- 
lect, by  the  resplendency  of  thought  which  bursts  forth  and 
glows  with  a  steady  fervor,  in  the  pages  of  the  Mind  bard  of 
Greece,  and  the  keen-sighted  orator  of  Rome,  with  a  vigor  and 
intensity  so  powerful,  that  the  typographical  characters  them- 
selves seem  to  stand  out,  vivid  and  lustrous,  like  sentient  gems, 
myriads  of  sparkling  emanations,  burning  and  lucent,  flashing 
a  sentiment  In  every  word,  an  axiom  in  every  line,  a  corollary 
in  every  paragraph.  There  is  an  inborn  inexpressible  satisfac- 
tion  to  the  mind  well  attuned,  in  being  able  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  the  strength,  the  essence  and  vitality  of  those  iniroi- 
Uble  and  indestructible  periods  of  the  Athenian  orator  which 
called  the  ruddy  blush  of  shame  to  the  pallid  cheek  of  the 
coward,  stirred  the  elements  of  enthusiastic  honor  to  tempestu- 
ous agitation,  and  excited  the  irrepressible  shout,  To  battle! 
there  is  a  chaste  delight  in  perusing  the  cutting  satire,  the  splen- 
did objurgations,  and  the  brilliant  invectives  of  that  eloquence, 
which  surtled  the  world^s  victor  from  bis  unsteady  throne,  and 
speaking  in  the  bold  terms  of  unquailing  freedom,  compelled  the 
Bubmisaion  of  arms  to  the  toga.  But  there  is  a  still  deeper,  more 
serene  and  holy  rapture,  in  meditating  on  the  accents  of  the 
Redeemer  in  the  very  dialect  in  which  they  fell  from  his  sacred 
lipA ;  in  meditating  with  an  awe  ineffable,  on  the  presumptuous 
sentence  uf  an  earth-born  worm,  which  consicncd  to  a  death  of 
ignominy  and  shame,  the  august  God  of  the  universe. 

In  Mr.  R's  remarks  "  on  tlie  manner  of  teaching** — 
on  the  duties  of  a  teacher — there  is  much  to  command 
our  admiration  and  respect — a  clear  conception  of  the 
nature  and  ejctent  of  tutorial  duties,  and  a  stern  sense 
of  the  elevated  moral  standing  of  the  tutor. 

We  see,  or  we  fancy  we  see,  in  the  wording  of  this 
Address,  another  instance  of  that  tendency  to  JoAn^on- 
ism  which  is  the  Scylla  on  the  one  hand,  while  a  jejune 
style  is  the  Charybdis  on  the  other,  of  the  philological 
scholar.  In  the  present  case  we  refer  not  to  aesquipe- 
daiia  verba,  of  which  there  are  few,  but  to  the  too  fre- 
quent use  of  primitive  meanings,  and  the  origination  of 
words  at  will,  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  momenL  But 
to  these  sins  (for  the  world  will  have  them  such)  a  fel- 
low-feeling has  taught  us  to  be  lenient — and,  indeed, 
while  some  few  of  Mr.  RoszePs  inventions  arc  certainly 
not  Englisli,  there  are  still  but  very  few  of  them  *'  qui 
ne  U  dvioeni  pas  elrt<?^ 


WRAXALL'S  MEMOIRS. 

PesfAttifioitt  Memmn  qfhia  Own  Time,  By  Sir  A*.  W, 
Wraxail,  BmrL  mUkor  uf  ''JUtmoirs  qf  My  Own  Tinu." 
PhiUddphia:  Republished  by  Carey,  Lea  ^  Blanehard, 

The  •*  Memoirs  of  My  Own  Time"  were  published 
in  1815.  They  excited  the  greatest  commotion,  and  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  Baronet,  no  literary  work  ever  pro> 
cured  for  its  author  "  a  more  numerous  list  of  powerful 
and  inveterate  enemiesi.''  The  queen,  the  regent,  and 
the  princesses  of  the  roy^  family  disliked  the  portrait 
drawn  of  George  the  Third,  which  every  reasonable 
person  will  allow  to  be  by  no  means  a  caricature.  They 
disapproved  too,  of  the  somewhat  free  comments  on  the 
peace  of  1 763,  and  were  highly  incensed  at  certain  per^ 
sonal  disclosures  in  regard  to  the  king.  The  first  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  son  of  Charles  Jenkinson,  was  ofiend- 
ed  at  the  ''just  and  impartial*' character  given  his  &• 
ther.  The  partisans,  respectively,  of  Pitt  and  Fox, 
arose  in  arms  at  what  ihcy  considered  the  gross  abuse  of 
their  leaders.  The  relatives  of  Lord  Nonh  were  en- 
raged at  the  account  of  liis  junction  with  Fox  in  1783, 
notwithstanding  the  Baronet  himself  considers  that  "  he 
had  done  justice  to  that  mostaecompHshed  and  amiable 
nobleman.**  But  this  was  not  all.  The  Earl  of  Bute 
would  not  be  appeased.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
spoke  of  a  prosecution  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  on 
account  of  the  reflections  (unavoidable,  we  are  told) 
made  on  the  Msignation  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburn% 
The  "  Gluarterly  Review"  in  an  article  written,  we  are 
assured,  by  *'  men"  in  official  situations,  held  the  "  Me- 
moirs" up  to  general  reprobation  as  an  ''imbecile  and 
immoral  work,"  while  the  "  Edinburg"  joined  in  the  hue 
and  cry  with  still  greater  yirulence,  and  even  more  dis- 
gusting personal  abuse.  Lastly,  and  much  more  than  all 
to  the  purpose,  Count  Woronzow,  in  consequence  of  the 
mention  made  of  him  by  the  Baronet,  in  his  relation  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  tlie  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Royal  to  the  late  Duke  ef  Wirtemberg,  insti- 
tuted a  prosecution,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  own  official 
diplomatic  conduct.  Garrow,  then  Attorney-General, 
was  retained  for  the  prosecution,  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that,  passing  over  in  few  words  the  porticular  passage 
for  which  the  suit  was  commenced,  he  dwelt  with  the 
greatest  severity  against  the  "  Memoirs"  at  large.  The 
disposition  of  the  government  towards  the  defendant 
may,  however,  be  tuily  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  al- 
though the  court  repeatedly  disclaimed  having  autho- 
rized the  Attorney-General  to  call  for  a  vindictive  judg- 
ment, declaring  his  sole  object  to  be  the  clearing  up  of 
his  own  character ;  and  although  the  Baronet,  for  an  of- 
fence which  he  declared  to  be  unintentional,  made  at 
once  th£  most  ample,  prompt  and  public  apology,  still 
the  vindictive  judgment  of  six  months  imprisonment, 
and  a  line  of  five  hundred  pounds,  was  ordered  into  exe- 
cution, a  part  of  the  imprisonment  actually  carried  into 
effect,  and  the  fine  remitted  only  through  the  most  en- 
ergetic and  persevering  exertions  of  Woronzow  himselt 
**  Such,"  says  the  author  of  the  Memoirs,  *'  was  the 
combination  of  assailants  which  my  inflexible  regard  to 
truth  assembled  from  the  most  opposite  quartti^" 
These  clamors  and  difficulties,  however,  he  considered 
as  more  than  sufliciently  counterbalanced  by  the  testi- 
mony, now  first  communicated  to  the  world,  of  the  late 
Sir  George  Osborn — a  testimony  indeed  which  sheuid 
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be  eoDBidered  of  authority.  This  gentleman,  a  near  re- 
lative of  Lord  North's,  was  of  ancient  descent,  high 
character,  and  large  property;  and  from  1775,  imtil  the 
king's  final  loss  of  reason,  was  one  of  the  grooms  of 
his  bed-chamber.  In  a  letter  to  the  Baronet  shortly 
after  his  commitment  to  the  King's  Bench,  he  thus 
writes :  "  I  have  your  first  here,  and  have  perused  it 
again  with  much  attention.  I  pledge  my  name  that  I 
personally  know  nine  parts  out  of  ten  of  your  anec^ 
dotes  to  be  perfectly  oorrecL  You  are  imprisoned  for 
giving  to  future  ages  a  perfect  picture  of  our  time,  and 
as  interesting  as  Clarendon."  For  ourselves,  we  had 
as  soon  depend  upon  the  character  here  given  of  the 
'*  Memoirs"  as  upon  that  more  highly  colored  portrait 
of  them  painted  by  the  Attomey-Qeneral. 

Thus  persecuted,  the  Baronet  took  a  lesson  from  ex- 
perience, and  declined  to  publiah  the  work  now  before 
us  during  his  life-time.  He  adopted  also  the  necessary 
measures  to  guard  against  its  issue  during  the  life- 
time of  G^eorge  the  Fourth.  In  so  doing,  he  has,  of 
course,  secured  his  own  personal  convenience,  but  the 
delay  has  deprived  his  reminiscences  of  that  ootem* 
porary  iateresi  which  is  the  chief  seasoning  of  all 
similar  works.  Still  the  Baronet's  pages  will  excite 
n*  ordinary  attention,  and  will  be  read  with  unusual 
profit  and  pleasure.  The  book  may  be  regarded  as  a 
aeries  of  parliamentary  sketches,  in  which  are  intrc^ 
duced,  at  random,  a  thousand  other  subjects  either  con- 
nected or  unconnected  with  the  debater— such  as  histo- 
rical noticesof  the  measures  introduced,— personal  anec- 
dotes and  delineations  of  the  speakers — apolitical  facts 
and  inferences — attempts  at  explaining  the  hidden  mo- 
tiTes  of  ministers  or  their  agents — ^rumors  of  the  day — 
and  remarks  upon  public  events  or  characters  abroad. 
The  Bbronet  is  sadly  given  to  scandal,  and  is  peculiarly 
piquant  in  the  indulgence  of  his  propensity.  At  the 
same  tilne  there  should  be  no  doubt  (for  there  assured- 
ly is  no  reason  for  doubting)  that  he  is  fully  in  earnest 
in  every  word  he  says,  and  implicitly  relies  in  the  truth 
of  his  own  narrative.  The  lighter  portions  of  his  book, 
therefore,  have  all  the  merit  of  vraisemblance,  as  well 
as  of  Aoul  gouL  His  style  is  occasionally  very  minute 
and  prosy — but  not  when  he  has  a  subject  to  bis  fancy. 
He  is  then  a  brilliant  and  vivid  writer,  as  he  is  at  all 
times  a  sagacious  one.  He  has  a  happy  manner,  when 
warmed  with  an  important  idea,  of  presenting  only  its 
characteristic  features  to  the  view — leaving  in  a  proper 
ahadow  points  of  minor  efiTect.  The  reader  is  thus  fre- 
quently astonished  at  finding  himself  fully  possessed  of 
a  subject  about  which  very  little  has  been  said. 

Among  the  chief  characters  that  figure  in  the  **  Me- 
moirs,'* and  concerning  each  of  whom  the  Baronet  has 
a  world  of  pithy  anecdote,  we  note  Pitt,  Burke,  Fox, 
Sheridan,  Erskine,  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  G(eorge  the 
Third,  the  Gtueen  and  royal  family,  Sir  James  Lowther, 
Lord  Chesterfield,  the  late  Marquis  of  Abercorn  (John 
James  Hamilton,)  Lady  Payne  (Mademoiselle  de  Kel- 
bel,)  Lord  North,  Sir  Philip  Francis  the  reputed  au- 
thor of  Junius,  Sir  William  Draper  the  defeated  anta- 
gonist of  that  writer,  George  Rose,  (the  indefatigable 
and  faithful  factotum  of  Pitt,)  the  Duke  of  Clueensbury, 
Harry  Dundas,  Hastings  with  his  agent  Major  Scott, 
Lord  Eldon,  Grey,  Sidmouth,  Thurlow,  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Liverpool,  Marie  Antoinette,  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  the  Duchess  of  (jrocdon,  and 


(we  should  not  have  forgotten  him)  the  late  dirty  Doke 
of  Norfolk,  then  Earl  of  Surrey.    Of  this  illustrious  per- 
sonage a  laughable  account  is  given.    On  one  oecasioo 
— at  a  great  whig  dinner  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  (in 
February  1798^  while  all  England  was  threatened  with 
revolution,  and  when  Ireland  was  on  the  brink  of  open 
rebellion,)  his  Grace,  inspired  as  usual  with  wine,  was 
fool  enough  to  drink  "  The  sovereign  majesty  of  the 
people."   "  Assuredly,"  says  the  Baronet  drolly  enouf  h, 
**it  was  not  in  the  '  Bill  of  Rights,'  nor  in  the  princi- 
ples on  which  reposes  the  revolution  of  1688,  that  the 
Duke  could  discover  any  mention  of  such  an  attribate 
of  the  people.    Their  liberties  and  franchises  are  there 
enumerated  ;  but  tbeir  iM^'esf^  was  neither  recognized 
or  imagined  by  those  persons  who  were  foremost  in  ex- 
pelling James  the  Second."    His  Grace  aceaenpajued 
the  toast  with  some  pithy  observations  relating  to  **  the 
two  thousand  persons  who,  under  General  Washington, 
first  procured  reform  and  liberty  for  the  thirteen  Ame- 
rican colonies."    Of  course  it  is  not  very  singular  that 
his  remarks  were  considered  as  savoring  of  sedition. 
Growing  sober,  next  morning,  he  became  apprehen- 
sive of  having  proceeded  too  for.    Accordingly,  a  day 
or  two  afterwards,  hearing  that  his  words  had  excited 
much  wrath  at  St.  James's,  he  waited  oo  the  Duke 
of  York  with  an  excuse  and  an  apology,  eondodiog 
with  a  request  that,  in  the  event  of  inTasion,  bis  r^ 
ment  of  militia  might  be  assigned  the  post  of  danger. 
His  Royal  Highness  listened  to  him  with  much  atteo- 
tion,  and  assured  him  that  his  desire  aboold  be  made 
known   to   the   king — ^breaking  ofiT  the  convenatioo 
abruptly,  however,  with  **  Apropos,  my  lord,  have  you 
seen  Blue-Beard?"  (the  popular  pantomine  of  the  day.) 
In  iwo  dsyt  after  this  interview  the  ''dirty  Duke" re- 
ceived his  dismission  both  from  the  lord-lieutenancy  and 
from  his  regiment. 

There  are  several  connected  narratioos  of  somelcngdi 
and  great  interest  in  the  volume  before  us.  One  of 
these  concerns  the  noted  Westminster  election,  wbea 
the  charms  and  address  of  the  Duchess  of  Devondiire 
aided  Fox  so  largely  in  defeating  the  governmental 
influence — another  the  accusations  of  Hastings  and 
Impey — another  the  debates  on  the  Regency  BilL  The 
**  Diamond  Necklace"  afiTair,  in  which  Madame  de  h 
Motte  performed  so  important  a  part,  is  related  deariy 
and  pointedly,  but  with  some  little  dififuaeness.  We 
abridge  the  Baronet's  account  of  this  extraordinary 
matter. 

Prince  Louis  de  Rohan,  second  brother  of  the  Dnke 
de  Montbazon,  was  fifty-one  years  of  age  at  the  epoch 
in  question.  He  was  a  prelate  of  elegant  BDanoers,  of 
restless  ambition,  and  of  talents,  although  ill-regulated. 
It  appears  that  he  was  credulous  and  easily  duped  by 
the  designing.  Previous  to  his  attainment  of  the  epis- 
copal dignity,  and  while  only  coadjutor  of  Stiasburg, 
he  had  been  employed  in  diplomacy,  and  acted,  daring 
a  considerable  time,  as  Ambassador  from  the  Court  of 
France  at  Vienna,  in  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa.  Re- 
turning home,  be  attempted  to  reach  the  ministerial 
situation  left  vacant  by  Maorepas.  But  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  had  imbibed  strong  prejudices  against  him, 
and  the  queen  held  him  in  still  greater  aversion.  Yet 
he  was  resolutely  bent  upon  acquiring  her  favor,  and 
indeed  entertained,  it  seems,  the  hope  of  rendering 
himself  personally  acceptable  to  her.    At  this  time  liie 
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was  very  beautiful,  loved  admiration,  was  accessible  to 
flattery,  and  not  yet  thirteen  years  of  age. 

Among  the  numerous  individuals  who  then  frequent- 
ed Versailles  with  the  view  of  advancing  their  fortune, 
was  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valois.  She  became  an  object 
of  royal  notice,  through  the  accidental  discovery  of  her 
descent  from  Henry  the  Second,  by  one  of  his  mis- 
tresses, St  Renny,  a  Piedmontese  lady  of  noble  birth. 
A  small  pension  was  bestowed  on  her,  and  she  soon  af- 
terwards married  a  gentleman  of  the  nameof  LaMotte, 
one  of  the  Count  de  Provence's  body  guards.  His  du- 
ties retaining  him  at  Versailles  near  the  person  of  the 
Count,  Madame  de  la  Motte  became  well  known  to  the 
Cardinal  de  Rohan,  whose  character  she  appears  to 
have  studied  with  great  attention.  She  herself  was 
totally  devoid  of  moral  principle,  and  her  habits  of  ex- 
pense induced  her  to  resort  to  the  most  desperate  expe- 
dients for  recruiting  her  finances.  About  this  time,  one 
Boehmer,  a  German  jeweller  well  known  at  the  court  of 
France,  bad  in  possession  a  most  cosily  diamond  neck- 
lace, valued  at  near  seventy  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
and  obtained  permission  to  exhibit  it  to  her  majesty. 
The  queen,  however,  declined  buying  it.  Madame  de 
la  Motte  receiving  information  of  the  fact,  resolved  to 
fabricate  a  letter  from  the  queen  to  herself,  authorizing 
her  to  make  the  purchase.  In  this  letter  Marie  Antoi- 
nette was  made  to  express  a  determination  of  taking 
the  necklace  at  a  certain  indicated  price — under  the 
positive  reserve,  however,  tliat  the  matter  should  remain 
a  profound  secret,  and  that  Boehmer  would  agree  to 
receive  his  payment  by  instalments,  in  notes  under  her 
own  hand,  drawn  on  her  treasurer  at  stipulated  perioda 

Furnished  with  this  authority,  Madame  de  la  Motte 
repaired  to  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan.  Submitting  to  him, 
as  if  in  confidence,  the  queen's  pretended  letter,  she 
dwelt  on  the  excellent  opportunity  which  then  presented 
itself  to  him,  of  acquiring  her  majesty's  favor.  She 
urged  him  to  see  Boehmer,  and  to  assure  him  of  the 
queen's  desire — the  proof  of  which  lay  before  him.  The 
Cardinal,  however  credulous,  refused  to  embark  in  the 
aWblit,  without  receiving  from  Marie's  own  mouth  the 
requisite  authority.  Madame  de  la  Motte  had  foreseen 
this  impediment  and  already  provided  against  iu  There 
lived  at  that  time  in  Paris  an  actress,  one  Mademoiselle 
IK>liva,  who  in  her  figure  bore  great  resemblance  to 
the  queen.  This  lady  they  bribed  to  personate  her  ma- 
jesty— asserting  that  a  frolic  only  was  intended. 

Matters  being  thus  arranged,  Madame  de  la  Motte 
acquainted  the  Cardinal  that  Marie  Antoinette  felt  the 
propriety  of  his  eminence's  scruples,  and  with  a  view  of 
removing  them,  and  at  the  same  time  of  testifying  her 
sense  of  his  services,  had  resolved  to  grant  him  an  in- 
terview in  the  gardens  of  Versailles — but  that  certain 
precautions  must  be  adopted  lest  the  transaction  should 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king.  With  this  end  the 
Cardinal  was  told  her  majesty  had  fixed  upon  a  retired 
and  shady  spot,  to  which  she  eould  repair  muflHed  up  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  elude  notice.  "  The  interview," 
Madame  de  la  Motte  added,  "  must  be  very  short,  and 
the  queen  resolutely  refuses  to  speak  a  single  word  lest 
she  may  be  overheard."  Instead  of  verbally  autho- 
rizing De  Rohan  to  pledge  her  authority  to  Boehmer,  it 
was  therefore  settled  that  she  hold  in  her  hand  a  flower, 
which,  on  the  Cardinal's  approaching  her,  she  would 
immediately  extend  to  him  as  a  mark  of  her  approval. 


This  blundering  plot,  we  are  told,  succeeded.  Made- 
moiselle D'Oliva  personated  the  queen  k  merveille,  and 
the  Cardinal,  blinded  by  love  and  ambition,  was  tho- 
roughly duped.  Convinced  that  he  had  now  received 
an  unquestionable  assurance  of  Marie  Antoinette's 
approbation,  he  no  longer  hesitated  to  pledge  him- 
self to  Boehmer.  A  deduction  of  above  eight  thousand 
pounds  on  the  price  demanded,  having  been  procured 
from  him,  promissory  notes  for  the  remainder,  exceed* 
ing  sixty  thousand  pounds,  drawn  and  signed  in  the 
queen's  name,  payable  at  various  periods  by  her  trea- 
surer, were  delivered  to  the  jeweller  by  Madame  de  la 
Motte.  She  then  received  from  him  the  necklace. 
Her  husband  having  obtained  leave  of  absence,  under 
.the  pretence  of  visiting  the  place  of  his  nativity,  carried 
oflT  the  diamonds,  and,  arriving  safe  in  London,  dis- 
posed of  some  of  the  finest  stones  among  the  dealers 
of  that  city.  Madame  de  la  Motte  herself^  we  cannot 
exactly  understand  why,  remained  at  Paris.  The 
Cardinal,  also,  continued  in  unsuspecting  security  at 
court  But  the  day  arriving  when  her  majesty's  first 
promissory  note  became  due,  the  fraud  was  of  course 
discovered.  As  soon  as  the  part  which  de  Rohan 
had  performed  in  it  was  fully  ascertained,  the  whole 
matter  was  laid  by  her  majesty  before  the  king. 
Louis,  aAer  consulting  with  some  of  his  ministers,  final- 
ly determined  upon  the  Cardinal's  arresL  '*  Such  an 
event,"  says  our  author,  '*  taking  place  in  the  person 
of  a  member  of  the  Sacred  College,  an  ecclesiastic  of 
the  highest  birth  and  greatest  connections,  related 
through  the  kings  of  Navarre  to  the  sovereign  himself, 
and  grand  almoner  of  France,  might  well  excite  uni- 
versal amazement  Since  the  arrest  of  Foucquet,  su- 
perintendant  of  the  finances,  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
in  1661,  no  similar  act  of  royal  authority  had  been  per- 
formed :  for  we  cannot  justly  compare  with  it  the  seizure 
and  imprisonment  of  the  Duke  of  Maine  in  171S,  by 
order  of  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  Cardinal 
de  Rohan's  crime  was  private  and  personal,  wholly  un- 
connected with  the  state,  though  afifecting  the  person 
and  character  of  the  queen.  He  was  conducted  to  the 
Bastile,  invariably  maintaining  that  he  had  acted 
throughout  the  whole  business  with  the  purest  inten- 
tions; always  conceiving  that  he  was  authorized  by 
her  majesty,  and  was  doing  her  a  pleasure.  Madame 
de  la  Motte,  Mademoiselle  D'Oliva,  and  some  other 
suspected  individuals  were  also  conveyed  to  the  same 
fortress.  Notwithstanding  the  queen'b  evident  innc^ 
cenoe  in  this  singular  robbery,  a  numerous  class  of  Pa- 
risians either  believed  or  affected  to  believe  her  impli- 
cated in  the  guilt  of  the  whole  tmnsaction. 

This  account  is  followed  up  by  the  relation  of  a  pri- 
vate and  peraonal  adventure  of  the  Baronet,  of  the  most 
romantic  and  altogether  extraordinary  character.  He 
gives  the  detailed  narrative  of  a  plot,  in  which  he  acted 
a  conspicuous  part  as  secret  agent,  for  the  restoration  of 
the  imprisoned  queen  Caroline  Matilda  of  Denmark, 
and  to  which  Gkorge  the  Third  had  given  his  approba- 
tion and  promised  his  assistance.  Had  this  revolution 
been  carried  into  effect  it  would  have  brought  about  the 
most  important  changes  in  the  political  aspect  of  the 
north  of  Europe.  The  sudden  death  of  the  queen  put 
an  end  to  the  attempt,  however,  just  when  all  prepara- 
tions were  completed,  and  success  was  beyolid  a  rea- 
sonable doubt    In  the  spring  of  1784,  a  similar  exerw 
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tion  placed  the  young  priace  royal,  then  only  sixteen 
years  of  age,  in  possession  of  the  Regency,  which  his 
mother's  death  alone  prevented  her  from  attauiingin 
1775.  AAer  the  queen's  decease,  some  of  her  most  ac- 
tive friends  interested  themselves  with  Qeorge  the 
Third  to  procure  the  Baronet  a  proper  remuoeraiion  for 
his  services.  For  nearly  six  years,  however,  the  at- 
tempt was  unsuccessful  The  final  result  is  thus  related 
by  the  author  himself. 

"  In  1790 1  came  into  Parliament ;  and  fome  months  aAerwarda 
■a  I  was  seated  nearly  behind  t.ord  North  in  the  Houae  of  Com* 
mona,  only  a  few  members  being  preaent,  and  no  important  busi- 
ness io  agitation,  he  suddenly  turned  round  to  me.  Spealting 
in  a  low  tone  of  yoice  so  as  not  to  bo  orerheard,  **  Mr.  Wraxail," 
aaUhe,  "I  have  receired  his  majesty's  command  to  see  and  talk 
fo  you.  He  informs  me  that  you  rendered  very  important  services 
to  the  late  queen  of  Denmark,  of  which  he  has  related  tn  me  the 
particulars.  He  is  desirous  of  acknowledging  them.  We  must 
have  some  conversation  together  on  the  subject.  Can  you  come 
to  me  to  Buaby  Park,  dine,  and  pass  the  day  ?"  I  waited  on  htm 
there  in  June  1761,  and  was  received  by  him  in  his  cabinet  alone. 
Having  moat  patiently  heard  my  account  of  the  enterprise  in 
which  I  engaged  for  the  queen  Matilda's  restoratioo,  he  asked 
ine  what  remuneration  I  demanded.  I  answered,  one  thousand 
guineas,  as  a  compensation  for  the  expense  which  I  had  incurred 
in  her  majesty's  service,  and  an  employment.  He  assured  me 
that  I  should  have  both.  Robinson,  then  Secretary  to  the  Trea. 
Bury,  paid  me  the  money  soon  afterwards ;  and  I  confidently  be* 
Have  Lord  North  would  have  fulfilled  his  promise  of  employing 
me,  or  rather  of  giving  me  a  place  of  considerable  emolument, 
If  his  administration  had  not  terminated  early  in  the  following 
year,  17S2. 

The  volume  concludes  with  an  appendix  embodying 
a  variety  of  correspondence  in  relation  to  this  singular 
matter,  under  the  heading  of  ''  Letters  and  Papers  re- 
specting the  Clueen  of  Denmark.'*  Altogether,  these 
<*  Posthumous  Memoirs"  afford  a  rich  fund  of  enter- 
tainment— and  in  especial  to  the  lovers  of  political 
gossip  we  most  heartily  recommend  their  perusaL 

AMERICAN  ALMANAC. 

The  Jimeriean  JSlnumae,  end  Repository  ^f  Utefid 
KncwUdgti  for  the  year  1837.  Botton ':  Pubiiahed  by 
Charlea  Bowen, 

This  is  the  eighth  number  of  a  work  more  justly  en- 
titled to  be  called  "A  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge" 
than  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  From  its  com- 
mencement it  has  been  under  the  editorial  management 
of  Mr.  J.  E.  Worcester,  for  more  tlian  twenty  years 
known  to  the  American  public  as  an  able  and  most  inde- 
fatigable author  and  compiler.  If  we  are  not  mistaken, 
this  period  at  least  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  his 
"  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States."  Besides  that  work, 
of  whose  great  merit  it  is  of  course  unnecessary  now  to 
apeak,  Mr.  W.  has  written  "The  Elements  of  Geo- 
graphy"— "  The  Elements  of  History" — an  Edition  of 
Johnson*s  Dictionary  as  improved  by  Todd  and  abridg- 
ed by  Chalmers — an  Abridgment  of  the  American  Dic- 
tionary of  Doctor  Webster — and  a  "Comprehensive 
Pronouncing  and  Explanatory  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  with  Pronouncing  Vocabularies  of  Classical, 
Scripture,  and  Modern  Geographical  Names."  All  these 
publications  are  of  high  reputation  and  evince  unusual 
perseverance  and  ability. 

A  ghince  at  the  "American  Almanac"  will  suffice  to 
assure  any  one  that  no  ordinary  talent,  and  industry, 
have  been  employed  in  bringing  it  to  its  present  condi- 
tion.   An  acute  judgment  has  been  necessary  in  the 


selection  of  the  most  needful  topics,  to  the  eidasion  of 
others  having  only  a  comparative  value — in  the  conden- 
sation of  matter — in  the  means  of  acquiring  inferma- 
lion — and  in  the  estimation  of  the  degree  of  credit  which 
should  be  given  it  when  received.  The  variety  of  thanes 
handled  in  the  volume,  the  perspicuity  and  brevity  widi 
which  they  are  treated,  their  excellent  arrangement, 
and  the  general  accuracy  of  the  statistical  details,  should 
secure  for  the  work  a  circulation  even  more  extensive 
than  at  present.  With  the  exception  of  the  astrono- 
mical department,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Paine,  it  is  understood  that  aU  the  contents  of  the 
volume  (a  thick  and  closely  printed  octavo  of  3^  peges, 
abounding  in  intricate  calculations)  have  been  pcepared 
by  the  indefatigable  editor  himsclil 

The  "  Almanac"  for  1837  oootains  the  usual  regiiter 
of  the  National  and  State  Governments,  an  American 
and  Foreign  obituary  and  chronicle  of  recent  events, 
a  valuable  "  Treatise  on  the  use  of  Anthracite  Coal," 
by  Professor  Denison  Olmsted  of  Yale,  an  account  of 
"Public  Libraries,"  a  "  Statistical  View  of  the  Popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,"  a  series  of  Tables  relating 
to  the  "  Cultivation,  Manufacture,  and  Foreign  Trade 
of  Cotton,"  and  Meteorological  notices  of  Seasons  and 
the  Weather.  In  the  account  of  each  individual  State 
pains  have  been  taken  to  give  accurate  intelligence 
respecting  all  matters  of  Internal  Improvement--more 
especially  in  regard  to  Canals  and  Rail-Roads.  Ib 
the  next  volume  some  further  details  upon  this  head 
are  promised — some  account  also  of  Pauperisoi  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  wider  variety  of  statistical  noucn 
in  relation  to  foreign  countries.  We  have  before  stated 
our  conviction,  and  here  repeat  it,  that  no  work  of 
equal  extent  in  America  embodies  as  much  really  im- 
()ortant  information — important  to  the  public  at  large— 
as  the  eight  published  volumes  of  Mr.  Worcester's  Al- 
manac. We  believe  that  complete  sets  of  the  work 
can  still  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  publisher, 
Mr.  Charles  Bowen  of  Boston.  Its  mechanical  execu- 
tion, like  that  of  all  books  from  the  saoae  press^  is  worthy 
of  the  highest  commendation. 

COOPER'S  SWITZERLAND. 

Sketchea  of  Switzerland.  By  tn  Jtmeriemn,  PmrtSetmL 
PhUadelphia :  Carey,  Lea  and  Biaaekard, 

The  London  Spectator  has  very  justly  observed  of 
this,  Mr.  Cooper's  last  work,  that  two  circumstances 
suffice  to  distinguish  it  from  the  elass  of  sketchy  tours. 
He  has  contrived  to  impart  a  narrativt  interest  to  his 
journey ;  and,  being  an  American,  yet  iotimately  con- 
versant with  all  the  beauties  of  the  Old  World,  he  hdki 
at  Switzerland  with  a  more  instructed  eye  than  the 
mass  of  travellers,  and  is  enabled  to  eommit  its  land- 
scapes to  a  comparison  which  few  of  them  have  the 
means  of  making— thus  possessing  an  idioayncraey  grr- 
ing  freshness  to  what  otherwise  would  be  fiided.  In 
our  notice  of  Part  1 ,  of  the  work  before  us,  we  had  oc- 
casion to  express  our  full  sense  of  the  writer's  descrip* 
tive  powers,  refined  and  strengthened  as  they  now 
appear  to  us  to  be.  Is  it  that  Mr.  Cooper  derives  vigor 
from  spleen,  as  AntSBus  from  earth  7  This  idea  mi?ht 
indeed  be  entertained  were  his  improved  power  to-day 
not  especially  perceptible  in  his  delineations  of  the 
calm  majesty  of  nature.    It  must  be  observed  by  all 
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who  have  read  the  ''Headsman,**  and  who  now  read  the  I 
"Sketches,**  that  the  same  scenes  are  frequently  the 
subject  of  comment  in  each  work.    The  drawings  in 
the  former  are  seldom  more  than  mediocre — in  the  latter 
we  meet  with  the  vivid  coloring  of  a  master. 

The  subject  of  the  first  two  volumes  is  Mr.  Cooper's 
risit  to  Switzerland  in  1828 — that  of  the  two  now  pub- 
lished, his  visit  in  1S32.  The  four  years  intervening 
had  effected  changes  of  great  moment  in  the  political 
aspect  of  all  Europe,  and  produced  of  course  a  modifi* 
cation  of  feeling,  taste,  and  opinion  in  our  author.  In 
his  preface  he  pithily  observes — "Four  years  in  Europe 
are  an  age  to  the  American,  as  are  four  years  in  Ame* 
rica  to  the  European.  Jefferson  has  somewhere  said 
that  no  American  ought  to  be  more  than  five  years  at  a 
time  out  of  his  own  ooontry,  lest  he  get  behind  \L  This 
may  be  true  as  to  itsfaeU — but  the  autlror  is  convinced 
tliat  there  is  more  clanger  of  his  getting  before  it  as  to 
opinion.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  book  may  fur- 
nish evidence  of  both  these  truths.**  In  the  last  sen- 
tence there  may  be  some  little  arrogance,  but  in  the  one 
preceding  there  is  even  more  positive  truth.  We  are 
a  bull-headed  and  prejudiced  people,  and  it  were  well 
if  we  had  a  few  more  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Cooper  who 
would  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  tell  us  so  to  our 
teeth. 

The  criticism  alluded  to  in  the  following  passage  has 
never  met  our  observation.  Since  it  is  the  fashion  to  de- 
cry the  author  of  "  the  Prairie**  just  now,  we  are  aston- 
ished at  no  degree  of  malignity  or  scurrility  whatever 
on  the  part  of  the  little  gentlemen  who  are  determined 
to  follow  that  fashion — ^but  we  are  surprised  that  Mr. 
C.  should  have  thought  himself  really  suspected  of  any 
such  ridiculous  "  purposes.** 

Someone,  in  criticising  the  First  Fart  of  Switzerland,  has  in- 
timated that  the  writer  lias  a  purpose  to  serve  with  the  "  Trades* 
Unions"  bj  the  purport  of  some  of  his  remarks.  As  this  is  a 
country  in  which  the  arowal  of  a  tolerably  sordid  and  base  mo- 
tive seems  to  be  indispensable,  even  to  safety,  the  writer  desires 
fo  ozpress  his  sense  of  the  critic's  liberality,  as  it  diay  save  him 
from  a  much  graver  imputation.  There  is  really  a  painful  hu- 
miliation in  the  reflection,  that  a  citizen  of  mature  years,  with  as 
good  natural  and  accidental  means  for  preferment  as  have  fallen 
CO  the  share  of  most  others,  may  pass  his  life  without  a  fact  of 
any  sort  to  impeach  his  disinterestedness,  and  yet  not  be  able  to 
express  a  generous  or  just  sentiment  in  behalf  of  his  fellow  crea- 
ttiras,  without  laying  himself  open  to  suspicions  aa  degrading  to 
tiMMM  who  entertain  them,  as  they  are  injurious  to  all  indepen- 
dence of  thought  and  manliness  of  character. 

The  present  volumes  strike  us  as  more  entertain- 
ing upon  the  whole  than  those  which  preceded  them. 
They  embrace  a  wide  range  of  stirring  anecdote,  and 
aome  details  of  a  very  singular  nature  indeed.  As  the 
book  will  be  universally  read  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  more. 

PROFESSOR  DEW'S  ADDRESS. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Students  of  WUliam 
and  JUary  at  the  opening  of  if^  College  on  Monday,  OcUh 
her  10,  1836.  By  Thomas  R.  Dew,  President,  and  Profes- 
sor of  Moral  and  PoliHcal  Philosophy.  Published  by  re' 
quest  (^  the  Students,    RUhmond:  7.  W.  White, 

Of  the  talents  and  great  acquirements  of  Professor 
Dew  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  speak.  His  accession 
to  the  Presidency  of  William  and  Mary  is  a  source  of 
hearty  congratulation  with  all  the  real  friends  of  the 
imtitutioD.    Already  we  perceive  the  influence  of  his 


character,  and  unusual  energy,  in  an  increasing  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public  to  the  capabilities  of  this 
venerable  academy — and  in  a  re-assured  hope  of  her  ul- 
timate prosperity.  Indeed  she  had  never  more  brilliant 
prospects  than  just  now,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  at  least  as  many  students  as  have  ever  entered,  will 
enter  this  year.  The  number  has  at  no  time  been  very 
great  it  is  true ;  and  yet,  in  proportion  to  her  alumni,  this 
institution  has  given  to  the  world  more  useful  men  than 
any  other — more  truly  great  statesmen.  Perhaps  the 
scenery  and  recollection  of  tlie  place,  the  hospitable 
population,  the  political  atmosphere,  have  all  conspired 
to  imbue  the  mind  of  the  student  at  Williamsburg 
with  a  tinge  of  utilitarianism.  Her  graduates  have  al- 
ways been  distinguished  by  minds  well  adapted  to 
business,  and  for  the  greatest  efficiency  of  character. 
Some  colleges  may  have  equalled  her  in  Physics  and 
Mathematics — indeed  we  are  aware  of  one  institution, 
at  least,  which  far  surpasses  her  in  these  studies — but 
few  can  claim  a  rivalship  with  her  in  Moml  and  Polit- 
ical Science ;  and  it  should  not  be  denied  that  these  lat- 
ter are  the  subjects  which  give  tlie  greatest  finish  to  the 
mind,  and  exalt  it  to  the  loftiest  elevation.  To  William 
and  Mary  is  especially  due  the  high  political  character 
of  Virginia. 

She  is  the  oldest  college  in  the  Union  save  one,  and 
even  older  than  that,  if  we  may  date  back  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  academy  (one  of  some  note)  prior  to 
the  erection  of  the  present  buildings.  Respect  for  her. 
long  and  great  services,  and  veneration  fbr  her  ancient 
walls,  will  have  weight  among  the  people  of  Virginia. 
As  efficient  an  education  can  now  be  procured  in  her 
lecture-rooms  as  elsewhere  in  the  Union.  Her  disci- 
pline is  rigid,  but  relies  strongly  on  the  chivalry  and 
honor  of  the  Southern  student.  We  will  attempt  to 
convey  briefly  some  idea  of  the  several  professorial 
departments. 

The  plan  embraces  a  course  of  general  study  which 
may  be  pursued  to  great  advantage  by  all,  without 
reference  to  the  r^ature  of  the  profession  contemplated. 
Besides  this  the  subject  of  Law  is  included.  In  the 
classical  school  is  a  preparatory  department  for  ele- 
mentary instruction.  In  the  higher  branch  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student  is  confined  to  Horace,  Cicero  de 
Oratore,  Terence,  Juvenal,  Livy  and  Tacitus ;  Xeno- 
phon*s  Anabasis,  ^schylus,  Herodotus,  Euripides, 
Sophocles,  Thucydides,  and  Homer.  He  will  be  re- 
quired to  read  these  works  with  facility,  to  master 
portions  of  history  which  may  be  referred  to,  and  to 
eu;quire  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  tlie  whole  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars.  For  a 
degree  in  the  classical  department  it  is  necessary  that 
the  candidate  should  not  only  be  a  proficient  in  the 
studies  just  mentioned,  but  that  he  should  obtain  a  certi- 
ficate of  qualification  on  tlie  junior  mathematical,  rheto- 
rical and  historical  courses.  The  classical  graduate 
therefore,  must  be  more  than  a  mere  Latin  and  Greek 
scholar.  Besides  this  degree  there  are  three  others — 
those  of  A'.  B,  6.  L.  and  A.  M.  The  courses  necessary 
for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  embrace  the  four  great  depart- 
ments of  physics,  morals,  and  politics.  The  degree  of 
B.  L.  is  not  conferred  for  a  mere  knowledge  of  Laws. 
The  candidate  must  have  studied,  besides  the  muni- 
cipal law,  the  subject  of  government  and  national  law, 
together  with  6ome  exposition  of  our  own  system  of 
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gOTernroenL  He  must,  moreover,  ha?e  obtained  the 
Baccalaareate  honor  in  this  or  some  other  institution, 
or  eUe  hftve  attended  a  fuU  course  of  lectures  in  some 
one  of  the  scientific  department^  of  WiUiam  and  Mary. 
The  degree  of  A.  M.  (the  highest  honor  conferred  by 
the  college)  requires  generally  tvo  years  additional 
study  afier  obtaining  the  bachelor's  degree,  and  in 
these  two  years  all  the  studies  pursued  in  the  first 
portion  of  the  collegiate  career  are  amplified — the  prin- 
ciples of  science  are  now  applied  to  fiicts.  A  school  of 
ci?H  engineering  is  most  properly  attached  to  the  insti- 
tution. 

Would  our  limits  permit,  we  would  be  proud  to  make 
long  extracts  fVom  the  excellent  Address  now  before  us. 
It  is,  as  usual  with  every  thing  from  the  same  source, 
comprehensive  and  eloquent,  and  full  of  every  species 
of  encouragement  to  the  searcher  after  knowledge.  We 
can  well  imagine  the  enthusiasm  enkindled  in  the  stu- 
dent by  sentences  such  as  these — 

Tliere  Is  no  prlTileged  clau  here  to  rule  bj  the  right  divine. 
Far  different  is  our  case  from  the  despotisms  of  tlie  ancient 
world,  or  the  monarchies  of  the  modern.  Sovereignty  resided 
formerly  at  Babylon,  at  Thebes,  at  Fersepolis.  Now  we  find  it 
at  Paris,  Vienna,  and  London.  But  In  our  own  more  happy 
country,  it  pervades  our  territory  iilce  the  very  air  we  breathe, 
reaching  the  farthest  and  binding  the  moat  distant  together.  Fo- 
litics  here  ia  the  business  of  every  man,  no  matter  how  humble 
his  condition  may  be.  We  have  it  in  cottimission  to  instruct  the 
world  in  the  science  and  the  art  of  government  We  must,  if 
we  succeed,,  exhibit  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  a  well 
educated,  viituous,  inielligent  people,  **  free  wkhout  licentious- 
nese— religious  without  a  religious  estajilishment— obedient  to 
laws  administered  by  citizen  magisU'ates,  without  the  show  of 
official  lictors  or  fasces,  and  without  the  aid  of  mercenary  le- 
gions  or  janissaries.'*  As  a  nation,  a  glorious  charge  hae  de- 
volved upon  us.  Our  condition  prescribes  to  each  one  the  aalu* 
tary  law  of  Solon,  that  there  shall  be  no  neutrals  here.  Each 
one  must  play  his  part  in  the  great  political  drama ;  and  you, 
gentlemen,  who  have  assembled  here  for  the  purpose  of  recelv* 
Ing  a  liberal  education,  most  recollect  that  fortunate  clrcumstan- 
ces  have  placed  you  among  the  privileged  few.  Every  motive 
of  honor,  of  patriotism,  and  a  laudable  ambition,  ahould  stimu* 
late  to  the  utmoet  exertion.  Neglect  not  the  precious  opportunity 
which  Is  afforded  you.  The  Jine  talenta  are  entrusted  to  your 
care ;  beware  lest  you  bury  or  throw  them  away.  This  is  the 
mom,  important  era  of  your  life— the  very  seed-time  of  your 
existence  j  success  now  may  insure  you  suocess  hereafter. 

The  age  in  which  you  live,  and  the  circumstances  by  which 
you  are  surrounded,  as  inhabitants  of  the  south,  create  a  special 
demand  for  your  utmost  exertions.  The  times  are  indeed  inte- 
resting and  momentous.  We  seem  to  have  arrived  at  one  of 
those  great  periods  in  the  history  of  man,  when  fearful  and  iin> 
portant  changes  are  threatened  in  the  destiny  of  the  world.  In 
the  prophetic  language  of  the  boldest  of  philosophers,  we  may 
perhaps  with  truth  a/Iirm,  that  ''the  crisis  of  revolutions  is  at 
hand."  Never  were  the  opinions  of  the  world  more  unsettled 
and  more  clashing  than  at  this  moment  Monarchials  and  de- 
roocrats,  conservatives  and  radicals,  whiga  and  toriea,  agrarians 
and  aristocrats,  slave-holders  and  non-8lave*hoIders,  are  all  now 
in  the  great  field  of  contention.  What  will  be  the  result  of  this 
awful  conflict,  none  can  say.  England's  most  eloquent  and 
learned  divine  tells  us,  that  there  now  aits  an  unnatural  scowl 
on  the  aspect  of  the  population«-a  resolved  sturdineas  in  their 
altitude  and  gait ;  and  whether  we  look  to  the  profane  reckless- 
ness of  their  habits,  or  to  the  deep  and  sealed  hatred  which 
rankles  in  their  hearts,  we  cannot  but  read  in  these  moral  cha- 
racteristics the  omens  of  some  great  and  impending  overthrow. 
The  whole  continent  of  Europe  Is  agitated  by  the  conflicts  of 
opinions  and  principles ;  and  we  are  far,  very  Ihr  from  the  calm 
and  quiet  condition  which  betokens  the  undoubted  safety  of  the 
republic. 

When  the  times  are  so  Interesting  and  exciting;  when  clouds 
are  lowering  above  the  political  horizon,  portending  fearful 
storms ;  when  the  lapse  of. time  Is  every  day  diadoalng  great 


aad  startling  events,  can  you,  genUesMa,  fold  yo«  anas  is 
Inglorious  indolence — throw  away  the  opportunity  that  is  now 
offered  you— fail  to  prepare  for  the  important  part  whicli  nhooH 
devolve  on  you,  and  add  yourselves  to  the  great  massof  Utt  oa* 
aspiring? 

MEMORIALS  OF  MRS.  HEMANS. 

Memorialt  of  Jtfr«.  Hemans,  wUk  Jlbairathns  ^  her 
Literary  CharacUrfrom  her  Privale  Correspondence,  By 
Henry  F,  Chorley.   ^Ins  Fori;  .*  Saimdert  ond  OUejf. 

Mr.  Chorley  is  well  known  to  American  readen  as 
a  contributor  to  the  chief  of  the  London  Annuals,  and 
still  better  as  the  author  of  the  stirring  volumes  enuiled 
"  Conti,  the  Discarded,  with  Other  Talcs  and  Fancies." 
We  have  long  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  most  brilliaot 
among  the  literary  stars  of  England,  as  a  writer  of 
great  natural  and  cultivated  taste,  and  of  a  refined  yet 
vigorous  and  lofty  imagination.  As  a  musical  connois- 
seur, or  rather  as  ^profoundly  versed  in  the  only  tnie 
philosophy  of  the  science,  he  may  be  considered  at  un- 
rivalled. There  are,  moreover,  few  persons  now  living 
upon  whose  appreciation  of  a  poetical  character  we 
would  look  with  a  higher  respect,  and  we  had  conse- 
quently promised  ourselves  no  ordinary  gratification  in 
his  "  Memorials  of  Mrs.  Hemana.'*  Nor  have  we  been 
disappointed. 

About  fourteen  months  ago  Mr.  Chorley  collected 
and  published  in  the  London  Athensimi  some  deeply 
interesting  reminiscences  of  Mrs.  H.  of  which  the  vo- 
lumes now  before  us  are  an  extension.  A  variety  of 
materials,  afforded  him  by  friends,  has  enabled  him  to 
continue  his  notices  beyond  the  period  of  his  own  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  and,  by  linking  correspondence  and 
anecdote,  to  trace  out,  with  great  facility  and  beauty, 
the  entire  progress  of  the  mind  of  the  poetess.  He  has 
exclusively  confined  himself,  however,  to  tbb  one  object, 
and  refrained  from  touching  upon  such  occurrences  is 
her  privatQ  life  as  were  not  actually  necessary  in  the 
illustrations  of  her  mental  and  literary  existence.  The 
'*  Memorials**  therefore,  it  is  right  to  state,  lay  no  eUio 
to  the  entire  fulness  of  Biography.  The  following  brief 
personal  notice  is  to  be  found  in  the  opening  pages: 

Felicia  Dorothea  Browne~the  second  daughter  and  the  foarth 
child  of  a  family  of  three  sons  and  three  daagbler»— wis  bon 
in  Duke-street,  Liverpool,  on  the  Sfith  of  Septeoiber,  ITN.  Her 
father  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  belonging  to  a  branch  of  As 
Sligo  family ;  her  mother,  a  BTias  Wagner,  was  a  desetadasi  f>f 
a  Venetian  house,  whose  old  name,  ¥eniero,  had  iatheocnine 
of  time  been  corrupted  into  this  German  form.  Among  'tut  mm- 
hers  were  numbered  three  who  roee  to  the  dignity  of  D(^,  •oi 
one  who  bore  the  honorable  rank  of  commander  at  the  bsitle  of 
Lepanto.  In  the  waning  days  of  the  Republic,  Miss  Bi»wiK'» 
grandfather  held  the  humble  altuacion  of  Venetian  coosol  ia 
Liverpool.  The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Haddock,  a  fsod 
and  ancient  one  among  the  yeomanry  of  Lancashire ;  three  of 
the  issue  of  this  union  are  still  surviving.  To  these  few  geatt- 
logical  notices  it  may  be  added  that  Felicia  Dorothea  was  lbs 
fifth  bearing  that  christian  name  in  her  mother's  family,  that 
her  elder  sister,  Eliza,  of  whom  affectionate  mentioB  is  n*^« 
hi  her  earliest  poems,  died  of  a  decline  at  the  age  of  riffateen; 
and  that  her  brother  Claude,  who  reached  manhood,  died  b 
America  several  years  ago.  Two  brothers  oUer  than  bcrsilf, 
and  one  aister,  her  junior,  are  therefore  aU  thai  now  sarvfvs. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  what  we  say  tbst  Mr. 
Chorley  has  given  us  nothing  of  personal  history.  Tbe 
volumes  abound  delightfully  in  such  aneodoces  of  tl» 
poetess  as  go  to  illustrate  her  literary  peculiarities  asd 
career.  These  i  ndeed  form  the  staple  of  the  beak,  asd, 
in  the  truly  exquisite  narration  of  Mr.  Chorleyf  srt 
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rooalded  into  something  fiir  more  impressive  than  we 
can  imagine  any  legitimate  biography.  We  cannot  re- 
frain from  turning  over  one  by  one  the  pages  as  we 
write,  and  presenting  our  readers  with  some  mere  out- 
lines of  the  many  reminiscences  which  the  author  has 
so  beautifully  filled  up.  We  shall  intersperse  them  with 
some  of  Mr.  C's.  observations,  and  occasionally  with 
our  own. 

The  **  stately  names  of  her  maternal  ancestors'*  seem 
to  have  made  an  early  and  strong  impression  upon  the 
poetess,  tinging  her  mind  at  once  with  the  spirit  of  ro- 
mance. .  To  this  fact  she  would  often  allude  half  play- 
fully, half  proudly.  She  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
although  the  years  of  childhood  are  usually  happy,  her 
own  were  too  visionary  not  to  form  an  exception.  At 
the  epoch  of  her  death  she  was  meditating  a  work  to 

be  called  "  Recollecdons  of  a  Poet's  Childhood." 

When  a  child  she  was  exceedingly  beautiful :  so  much 
BO  as  to  attract  universal  attention.  Her  complexion 
was  brilliant,  her  hair  long  and  curling,  and  of  a  bright 
golden  color,  in  her  latter  years  it  deepened  into 
brown,  but  remained  silken,  profuse,  and  wavy  to  the 
lasL — A  lady  once  remarked  in  her  hearing,  "That 
child  is  not  made  for  happiness  I  know ;  her  color  comes 
and  goes  too  fast."  This  remark  our  poetess  never  for- 
got, and  she  spoke  of  it  as  causing  her  much  pain  at 
the  momenU--She  took  great  delight,  when  young,  in 
reciting  aloud  poems  and  fragments  of  plays.  "  Doug- 
las" was  an  especial  favorite.  The  scene  of  her  rehear- 
sals was  generally  an  old,  large,  and  dimly-lighted  room, 
an  old  nursery,  looking  upon  the  sea.  Her  memory  is 
said  to  have  been  almost  supernatural. — When  she  was 
little  more  than  five  years  old,  her  father  removed  his 
family  from  Liverpool  to  North  Wales.  This  circum- 
stance had  great  influence  upon  her  imagination.  The 
mansion  removed  to  was  old,  solitary,  and  spacious, 
lying  close  to  the  sea  shore,  and  shut  in,  in  front,  by  a 
chain  of  rocky  hills.  In  her  last  illness  she  frequently 
alluded  to  the  atmosphere  of  romance  which  invested 
her  here.  The  house  bore  the  reputation  of  being 
haunted.  On  one  occasion,  having  heard  a  rumor  con- 
cerning a  "  fiery  grey  hound  which  kept  watch  at  the 
end  of  an  avenue,"  she  sallied  forth  at  midnight  anxious 
to  encounter  the  goblin.  Speaking  of  this  period,  she 
observed,  that  could  she  have  been  then  able  to  foresee 
the  height  of  reputation  to  which  she  subsequently 
attained,  she  would  have  experienced  a  far  higher 
happiness  than  the  reality  ever  occasioned.  Few  in 
similar  circumstances  but  have  thought  thus  without 
expressing  it. — She  was  early  a  reader  of  Shakspeare, 
and  was  soon  possessed  with  a  desire  of  personifying 
his  creations.  Imogen  and  Beatrice  were  her  favorites, 
neither  of  which  characters,  Mr.  Chorley  remarks,  is 
"  without  strong  points  of  resemblance  to  herself." — A 
freak  usual  with  her  was  to  arise  at  night,  when  the 
whole  family  were  asleep,  and  making  her  way  to  the 
sea  shore,  to  indulge  in  a  stolen  bath. — She  was  never 
of  eehooL  "Had  she  been  sent  to  one,"  observes  Mr. 
Chorley,  "she  would  more  probably  have  run  away." 
The  only  things  she  was  ever  regularly  taught  were 
English  Grammar,  French,  and  the  rudiments  of  Latin. 
Her  Latin  teacher  used  to  deplore  "  that  she  was  not  a 
man  to  have  borne  away  the  highest  honors  at  college." — 
Her  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  literature  and 
chivalry  of  Spain  by  the  circumstanoe  of  a  near  relation 


being  engaged  in  ihe  Peninsular  war.  She  shrunk  with 
more  than  ordinary  feminine  timidity  from  bodily  pain, 
refusing  even  to  have  her  ears  pierced  for  rings,  and  yet 
delighted  in  reoords  of  martial  glory.  One  of  her  favo- 
rite ornaments  was  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
taken  on  some  Spanish  battle-field.  Campbell's  Odes 
were  her  delight ;  the  lines,  especially. 

Now  joy,  old  England !  riM 
In  the  triumph  of  thj  might ! 

Yet  she  had  little  taste  for  mere  pageantry. — An  un- 
kind review  to  which  her  earliest  poems  gave  occasion  so 
preyed  upon  her  mind  as  to  confine  her  for  several  days 
to  bed. — During  the  latter  part  of  her  life  a  gentleman 
called  upon  her  and  thanked  her  with  great  earnestness 
for  the  serious  benefit  he  had  derived  from  "  the  Sceptic," 
which  he  stated  to  have  been  instrumental  in  rescuing 
him  from  gross  infidelity. — The  first  noted  literary  cha- 
racter with  whom  she  became  intimately  acquainted, 
was  Bishop  Heber,  to  whom  she  was  introduced  in  her 
twenty-fiflh  year.  She  confided  her  literary  plans  to 
him,  and  always  spoke  of  him  with  afiTection.  It  waa 
at  his  instigation  she  first  attempted  dramatic  composi- 
tion. He  was  her  adviser  in  the  "  Vespers  of  Palermo." 
This  play  was  brought  forward  at  Covent  Garden  in 
December  1823,  the  principal  characters  being  taken  by 
Young,  Charles  Kemble,  Yates,  Mrs.  Bartley,  and  Miss 
Kelly.  It  was  not  well  received,  but  the  authoress 
bore  her  disappointment  cheerfully.  The  drama  was 
aflerwards  produced  with  much  greater  success  in  Edin- 
burgh. Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  an  epilogue  for  it,  and 
from  this  circumstance  arose  the  subsequent  aoqtiaint- 
ance  between  the  "Great  Unknown"  and  Mrs.  H— . 
Of  Kean,  she  said  that  "  seeing  him  act  was  like  read- 
ing Shakdpeare  by  flashes  of  lightning.'* — She  possess- 
ed a  fine  feeling  for  music  as  well  as  for  drawing. — Of 
the  "Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay"  she  thus  expresses 
a  just  critical  opinion :  "  The  book  is  certainly  full  of 
deep  feeling  and  beautiful  language,  but  there  are  many 
passages  which,  I  think,  would  have  been  better  omit- 
ted ;  and  although  I  can  bear  as  much  fictitious  woe  as 
other  people,  I  really  began  to  feel  it  an  infliction  at 
Ia8t"--She  compliments  Captain  Basil  Hall's  "  tempe- 
rate style  of  writing." — Speaking  of  the  short  descrip- 
tive recUalive  which  so  frequently  introduces  a  lyrical 
burst  of  feeling  in  the  minor  pieces  of  our  poetess,  Mr. 
Chorley  observes :  "This  form  of  composition  became 
so  especially  popular  in  America,  that  hardly  a  poet 
has  arisen  since  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  genius 
made  itself  felt  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who 
has  not  attempted  something  of  a  similar  subject  and 
construction." — Among  the  last  strangers  who  visited 
her  in  her  illness,  were  a  Jewish  gentleman  and  lady, 
who  entreated  admittance  to  "the  author  of  the  'He- 
brew Mother.'" — ^"^ There  shall  be  no  more  snow,"  in 
the  ^  Tyrolese  Evening  Hymn,"  seems  to  have  been 
suggesteid  by  Schiller's  lines  in  the  "  J^adowessiche  Tod' 
tenklt^e  .*" 

Wohl  ihm  er  ist  hlngegangen 

Wo  keln  schnee  mehr  iit  !— 

The  "Lays  of  Many  Lands,"  which  appeared  chiefly 
in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  were  suggested,  as  she 
herself  owned,  by  Herder's  "  Stimmen  der  VoOcer  in 
LUdemJ*  She  spoke  of  the  German  language  as  "  rich 
and  affectionate,  in  which  I  take  much  delight.** — She 
considered  "  The  Forest  Sanctuary"  as  the  best  of  her 
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works :  Um  Bubjcct  was  suggested  by  a  passage  in  one 
of  the  letters  of  Oon  Leucadio  Doblado,  and  the  poem 
was  written  for  the  most  part  in — a  laundry.  These 
Tei-ses  are  pointed  out  by  Chorley  as  beautiful,  which 
•ssufedly  they  are. 

And  If  she  mingled  wHh  the  fbttiTe  orain 
It  was  bat  as  some  melancholy  star 
Beholds  the  dance  of  shepherds  on  the  plain, 
la  its  bright  stillaess  present  though  afar. 

He  praises  also  with  great  justice  the  entire  episode  of 
"  Ctaeeft'like  Teresa — radient  Inez ! " — She  was  so  much 
exciied  by  the  composition  of  "  Mozart's  Requiem,'' 
tlmt  her  physician  forbade  her  to  write  for  weeks  after- 
wards.— She  regarded  Professor  Norton,  who  undertook 
the  publication  of  her  works  (or  rather  its  superintend- 
ence) in  this  country,  as  one  of  her  firmest  friends.  A 
packet  with  a  letter  from  this  gentleman  to  the  poetess 
containing  offers  of  service,  and  a  self-introduction  was 
lost  upon  the  Ulverstone  sands.  They  were  afterwards 
discovered  drying  at  an  inn  fire,  and  forwarded  to  their 
address.  With  Dr.  Channing  she  frequently  corres- 
ponded. An  ofier  of  a  certain  and  liberal  income  was 
made  her  in  the  hope  of  tempting  her  to  take  up  her 
residence  in  Boston  and  conduct  a  periodicaL^-Mr. 
Chorley  draws  a  fine  distinction  between  Mrs.  Remans 
and  Miss  Jewsbury.  "  The  former,"  he  says,  "came 
through  Thought  to  Poetry,  the  latter  through  Poetry 
to  Thought.*'  He  cites  a  passage  in  the  "  Three  His- 
tories'* of  Miss  Jewsbury,  as  descriptive  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  Mrs.  H.  at  the  period  of  his  first  ac^ 
quaintance  with  her.  It  is  the  portrait  of  Egcria,  and 
will  be  remembered  by  most  of  our  readers.  It  ends 
thus :  "  She  was  a  muse,  a  grace,  a  variable  child,  a  de- 
pendent woman — the  Italy  of  human  beings." — Retzsch 
and  Flaxman  were  Mrs.  H.'s  favorites  among  modern 
artists.  She  was  especially  pleased  with  the  group  in 
the  Outlines  to  Hamlet~of  Laertes  and  Hamlet  strug- 
gling over  the  corpse  of  Ophelia. — In  1828  she  finally 
established  herself  at  Wavertree.  "  Her  house  here/' 
soys  our  author,  "  was  too  small  to  deserve  the  name ; 
the  third  of  a  cluster  or  row  close  to  a  dusty  road,  and 
yet  too  townish  in  its  appearance  and  situation  to  be 
called  a  cottage.  It  was  set  in  a  small  court,  and  with- 
in doors  was  gloomy  and  comfortless,  for  its  two  parlors 
(one  with  a  tiny  book-room  opening  from  it)  were 
hardly  larger  than  closets ;  but  with  her  harp  and  her 
books,  and  the  flowers  with  which  she  loved  to  fill  her 
little  rooms,  they  presently  assumed  a  habitable,  almost 
an  elegant  appearance." — Some  odd  examples  are  given 
of  ihe  ridiculous  and  hyperbolical  compliments  paid  the 
poetess,  e.  g.  "  I  have  heard  her  requested  to  read  aloud 
that  *the  visitor  might  carry  away  an  impression  of  tlie 
sweetness  of  her  tones.'"  "  I  have  been  present  when 
another  eccentric  guest,  upon  her  characterizing  some 
favorite  poem  as  happily  as  was  her  wont,  clapped  her 
hands  as  at  a  theatre,  imd  exclaimed,  *  O  Mrs.  Hemans ! 
do  say  that  agai^,  tliat  I  may  put  it  down  and  remem- 
ber iL' " — Among  Spanish  authors  Mrs.  H.  admired 
Herrera,  and  Luis  Ponce  de  Leon.  The  lyrics  in  Gil 
Polo's  Diana  were  favorites  with  her.  Burger's  htonort 
(concerning  which  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  see  an  anecdote 
in  our  notice,  this  month,  of  Sehhss  HainfeUl)  she  was 
never  tired  of  hearing,  "  for  the  sake  of  its  wonderful 
rhythm  and  encriry."  In  the  power  of  producing  awe, 
however,  she  gave  the  preference  to  the  ^undent  Mari- 


ner, She  liked  the  writings  of  Novalis  and  Tieck. 
Possibly  she  did  not  love  Goethe  so  well  as  Schiller. 
She  delighted  In  Herder's  translation  of  the  Cid  Ro- 
mances, and  took  pleasure  in  aome  of  the  poems  of  A. 
W.  SchlegeL  Grillpazzer  and  Oefalenschluger  were 
favorites  among  the  minor  Gkrman  tragediaiia.  Shel- 
ley's *<  Ode  to  the  West  Wind"  pleased  her.  In  her 
copy  of  Corinfie  the  following  passage  was  underscored, 
and  the  words  ''C'est  moil"  written  in  the  noaigin. 
"  De  toutes  mes  facult^s  la  plus  puissante  est  la  faculty 
da  soufirir.  Je  suis  n^e  pour  le  bonheur.  Mon  carao- 
t^re  est  eonfiant,  mon  imagination  est  anim^e ;  roais  la 
peine  excite  en  moi  Je  ne  sais  quelle  impetuosity  qui 
pent  troubler  ma  raison,  ou  me  donner  de  la  mort.  Je 
vous  le  repute  encore,  menagez-moi ;  la  gait£,  la  mo- 
bility ne  me  servent  qu'en  apparence :  roais  il  y  a  dans 
moo  «me  des  abyroes  de  tristesse  dont  Je  ne  poavais 
me  defendre  qu'en  me  preservant  de  I'amour." — In  the 
summer  of  1829  Mrs.  H.  visited  Scotland,  and  became 
acquainted  with  Sir  Walter  ScotU  One  anecdote  tM 
by  her  of  the  novelist  is  highly  piquant  and  character- 
istic of  both.  "  Well — we  had  reached  a  rustic  seat  m 
the  wood,  and  were  to  rest  there — but  I,  out  of  pure 
perverseness,  chose  to  establlsb  myself  comfortably  on 
a  grass  bank.  '  Would  it  not  be  more  prudent  for  you, 
Mrs.  Hemans,'  said  Sir  Walter, '  to  take  the  seat?'  *I 
have  no  doubt  tlmt  it  would.  Sir  Walter,  but,  somehow 
or  other,  1  always  prefer  the  grass.'  'And  so  do  I,' 
replied  the  dear  old  gentleman,  coming  to  sit  there  be- 
side me, '  and  I  really  believe  that  I  do  it  chiefly  cmt  '^f 
a  wicked  wilfulness,  because  all  my  good  adtittn  say  ii 
will  give  me  the  rheumatism.' " — Speaking  of  Martin's 
picture  of  ATnereA  Mrs.  H.  says :  '*  It  seems  to  me  that 
something  more  of  gloomy  grandeur  might  have  been 
thrown  about  the  funeral  pyre ;  that  it  should  have 
looked  more  like  a  thing  apart,  almost  suggesting  of 
itself  the  idea  of  an  awful  sacrifice."  She  agrees  with 
Wordsworth,  tliat  .Bums'  **  Scots  wha  hae  wi  Wallace 
bled"  is  **  wretched  stuff"  She  justly  despised  all  alle- 
gorical personifications.  Among  the  books  which  sl»e 
chiefly  admired  in  her  later  days,  are  the  Discourses  of 
Bishop  Hall,  Bishop  Leigh  ton,  and  Jeremy  Taylor; 
the  **  Natmtil  History  of  Enthusiasm  ;"  Mrs.  Austin's 
Translations  and  Criticisms;  Mrs.  Jameson's  **Cha- 
racteristics  of  Women ;"  Bulwer's  "  Last  Days  of  Pom- 
peii ;"  Miss  Edgeworth's  *'  Helen,"  and  Miss  Mitford's 
Sketches^  The  Scriptures  were  her  daily  study. — 
Wordsworth  was  then  her  favorite  poet.  Of  Miss 
Kcmble's  "  Francis"  she  tlius  speaks.  "  Have  you  not 
been  disappointed  in  Miss  Kemble's  Tragedy  }  To  me 
there  seems  a  coarseness  of  i^ea.  and  expression  in  mai^ 
parts,  which  from  a  woman  is  absolutely  startling.  I 
can  scarcely  think  it  has  sustaining  power  to  bear  itself 
up  at  its  present  height  of  popularity." 

We  take  from  Volume  I,  the  following  passage  in 
regard  to  Schiller's  "  Don  Carlos,"  a  comparison  of 
which  drama  with  the  '*  Filippo"  of  Alfieri,  will  be 
found  in  this  number  of  the  Messenger.  The  wocds 
we  oapy  arc  those  of  Mrs.  Hemans. 

The  interview  between  Philip  tha  Second  and  Fosa,  is  cer- 
tainly very  powerful,  but  to  me  its  interest  ia  aJways  dcctroyed 
by  a  sense  of  utter  impes$ibUity  wbicli  haunts  me  tbrooghcMiL 
Not  even  Schiller^s  mighty  spells  can,  I  think,  win  the  mc«i 
"  unquestioning  spirit"  to  suppose  that  such  a  rcnce  of  troth  aLd 
freeOom  eouU  have  been  lifted  up,  aod  endured,  io  the  ptoaiiicr 
of  the  cold,  Btera,  Philip  the  Secoud— that  he  irottld>  evca  ktt  a 
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moment,  have  listened  to  the  language  thue  ftarlesely  bursting 
from  e  noble  heut.  Three  of  the  moet  ImpressiTe  ecenes  to- 
warda  the  close  of  the  ptaj,  might,  I  thinlc,  be  linked  together, 
leaving  out  the  intervening  ones,  with  much  effect^the  one  in 
which  Carlos,  vunding  by  the  body  of  bis  iVieod,  forces  his  father 
to  the  contemplation  or  the  dead ;  the  one  in  which  tlie  king 
comes  forward,  with  his  fearful  dreamy  remorse,  alone  amidat 
his  court, 

Oieb  diesen  Todten  mlr  heraus,  kc. 
and  the  subsequent  Interview  bijtween  Philip  and  the  Grand  In- 
quisitor,  In  which  the  whole  spirit  of  those  fanatic  days  seems 
embodied. 

In  perasing  these  Tolumes  tbe'reader  will  not  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  evidence  they  contain  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  joyoutnett  of  tempettiment  in  Mrs.  Hemans. 
He  will  be  astonished  also  in  finding  himself  able  to  say 
that  he  has  at  length  seen  a  book,  dealing  much  in 
strictly  personal  memoirs,  wherein  no  shadow  of  vanity 
or  affectation  could  be  discerned  in  either  the  Memo- 
rialist or  his  subject.  In  concluding  this  notice  we  must 
not  forget  to  impress  upon  our  friends  that  we  have 
been  speaking  altogether  of  the  work  issued  by  Saun- 
ders and  OUey,  publishers  of  the  highest  reapectabiiity, 
who  have  come  among  us  as  strangers,  and  who,  as 
such,  have  an  undeniable  claim  upon  our  eoiirtesy. 
Their  edition  is  embellished  with  two  fine  engravings, 
one  of  the  poetess's  favorite  residence  in  Wales,  the 
other  of  the  poetess  herself.  We  shall  beg  our  friends 
also  to  remember  that  this  edition,  and  this  exclusively, 
is  printed  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  Mrs.  Hemans. 
To  Southerners,  at  least,  we  feel  that  nothing  fiircher 
need  be  said. 


DR.  HAXALL'S  DISSERTATION. 

Ji  Diataiaiicn  on  the  Importanee  of  Phytittd  Signt  in 
the  Varimu  Dueaset  qf  the  jSbdomen  and  Thorax,  By 
Robert  W.  HaxaU,  Jd,  D.  0/  Richnmd,  Vg.  Bottom 
JPertnne  and  Jtfarvtn. 

The  Boylston  Medical  Committee  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, having  propounded  the  question,  ^*  How  fur  are 
the  external  means  of  exploring  the  condition  of  the 
internal  organs  useful  and  important  ?"  a  gold  medal 
was,  in  consequence,  awarded  to  this  Dissertation  on 
the  subject,  by  our  townfman  Dr.  Haxall.  Notwith- 
standing the  modesty  of  bis  motto,  "Je  n^enseigne  pat, 
Je  ruMiiie,*'  he  has  here  given  evidence,  not  to  be  mis- 
under8tood,'of  a  far  wider  range  of  study,  of  experience, 
of  theoretical  and  practical  knawledge,  than  that  attaui- 
ed,  except  in  rare  cases^  by  our  medical  men.  He  has 
evinced  too  more  than  ordinary  powers  of  analysis,  and 
kis  Essay  will  command  (oh,  rare  occurrence  in  the  gene- 
rality of  similar  Essays!)  the  entire  respect  of  every 
well-educated  man,  as  a  literary  composition  in  its  own 
peculiar  character  nearly  faultless. 

The  Dissertation  does  not  respond,  in  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, to  the  category  proposed.  The  only  available 
method  of  discussing  the  question,  *^  How  far  are  the 
external  means  of  exploring  the  condition  of  the  internal 
organs  useful  and  important?"  is  to  show,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  deficiencies  of  other  means*— to  point  out 
the  inconvenience  and  want  of  certainty  attending  a 
diagnosis  deduced  from  symptoms  merely  general  or 
functional,  and  to. demonstrate  the  advantages,  if  any, 
of  those  signs  (afforded  by  external  examination)  whicli, 
in  medical  language,  are  alone  denominated  phytUaL 
But  to  do  ftU  this  would  require  a  much  larger  trealise 


than  the  Committee  had  in  contemplation,  and  so  far,  it 
appears  to  us,  the^  have  been  over-hasty  in  proposing 
a  query  so  illimitable.  Our  author  (probably  thinking 
thus)  has  wisely  confined  himself  to  diseases  oecurring 
in  the  common  routine  of  practice,  and  here  again  only 
to  such  as  affect  the  cavities  of  the  Abdomen  and  Tho» 
rax.  The  brain  is  not  treated  of— for,  except  in  a  few 
strictly  sprgical  instaoees,  the  unyielding  parictes  of  the 
skull  will  admit  of  no  diagnosis  deduced  from  their  ex- 
amination. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  thus  narrowed,  Dr. 
Haxall  has  commented  upon  the  physical  signs  which 
(assisted  as  they  always  are  by  functional  symptoms) 
lead  to  the  detection  of  the  diseases  of  the  Iwery  the  epleen^ 
the  utenUf  the  ovary j  the  kidney,  the  bladder,  the  ttomaeh^ 
and  the  intesfinee — of  Typhoid  or  Typhu$  Fever— of  In- 
JUmrnation  of  the  Feritmaum — of  Pleura,  PUura-pneunuh 
nia,  HydrothoraXf  Pneumothorax,  Catarrh,  Emphyeema^ 
Aethrna,  DUtdatUm  of  the  Bronchia,  Pneumonia,  PuhnO' 
nary  Apoplexy,  and  PAlMttf— of  Periearditie,  Hypertrophy 
of  the  Heart,  DUalation  of  that  organ,  and  lastly,  of 
Aneurimn  <if  the  Aorta, 

The  most  important  and  altogether  the  most  original 
portion  of  the  Essay,  is  that  relating  to  the  fever  called 
Typhoid.  The  pathology  of  fever  in  general  has  beeti 
at  all  times  a  fruitful  subject  of  discussion.  Solidists, 
humorists,  and  advocates  of  the  idiopathic  doctrine, 
have  each  their  disciples  among  the  medical  profession. 
Dr.  H.  advocates  no  theory  in  especial,  but  in  regard 
to  typhus  fever  agrees  "v^th  M.  Louis  in  supposing 
the  true  lesion  of  the  disease  to  reside  in  an  organic 
alteration  of  the  glands  of  Peyer.  He  denies  conse- 
quently that  bilious  fever,  pneumonia,  dysentery,  or 
indeed  any  other  malady,  assumes,  at  any  stage,  what 
can  be  properly  called  a  "  typhoid"  character,  unless 
the  word  **  typhoid"  be  regai^ded  as  expressive  of  mere 
debility.  The  chief  diagnostic  signs  he  maintains  to  be 
physical,  but  enters  into  a  minute  account  of  otf  the 
symptoms  of  the  disorder.  The  Essay  is  embraced  in 
a  pamphlet,  beautifully  printed,  of  108  pages. 

SCHLOSS  HAINFELD. 

8kimming»;  or  a  Winter  at  Schlots  Hah^dd  in  Lower 
Styria.  By  Captain  Baexl  HaU,  Royal  J^avy,  R  JR.  8. 
Philadelphia :  Republished  by  Carey,  Lea  and  Blanehard, 

''Skimmings,"  we  apprehend,  is  hardly  better,  as  a 
title  than  *<  Pencillings"  or  "  Inklings"— yet  Captain 
Han  has  prefixed  this  little  piece  of  affectation  to  some 
pages  of  interest.  His  book,  we  are  informed  in  the 
Preface,  is  intended  as  a  pioneer  to  a  work  of  larger 
dimensions,  and  consisting  of  passages  from  journals 
written  during  three  different  excursions  to  the  Conti- 
nent. The  spechnen  now  given  us  is  principally  valu- 
able as  treating  of  a  region  but  little  known,  or  at  least 
very  partially  described. 

Towards  the  close  of  April  1834,  the  Captain,  ao 
companied  by  his  wifb  and  family,  being  on  his  way 
from  Rome  to  Naples,  recerved  an  invitation  from  a 
certain  Countess  Purgstall  to  visit  her  castle  or  Schlosa 
of  Hainfeld  near  Gratz  in  Lower  Styria.  The  Countess, 
whose  name  and  existence  were  equally  unknown  to 
our  travellers,  was  found  to  be  an  elderly  Scotch  lady, 
who  forty  years  before  having  married  an  Austrian 
nobleman,  went  with  him  to  Germany,  and  never  re. 
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turned  to  Scotland.  She  claimed  moreover  to  be  an 
early  friend  of  Sir  James  Hall,  the  captain's  father. 
Induced  by  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  by  the  earnest 
manner  in  which  the  old  Isidy  urged  her  invitation,  and 
more  especially  by  a  desire  of  seeing  Lower  Styria,  our 
author  paid  her  a  visit  in  October,  taking  the  homeward 
route  through  that  country  instead  of  following  the  usuaf 
track  of  English  travellers  through  the  TyroL 

The  Countess  Purgstall  is  a  character  in  whom  the 
reader  finds  himself  insensibly  interested.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Jane  Anne  Cranstoun.  She  was  the  sbter 
of  Lord  Corehouse,  and  of  Mrs.  Dugald  Stuart — ^more- 
over our  travellers  find  her  a  most  agreeable  companion 
and  hostess,  and  discover  beyond  a  doubt  that  from  her- 
self Sir  Walter  Scott  depicted  Die  yemon,  the  most 
original  and  spirited  of  his  female  paintings.  It  is,  con- 
sequently, almost  needless  to  say  that  in  early  youth 
the  Countess  was  a  votary  of  the  gay  world  |  and  the 
circumstances  under  whidi  she  was  so  solicitous  for  a 
visit  from  the  son  of  her  old  friend,  were  the  more  touch- 
ing en  this  account.  Her  only  son,  a  boy  of  premature 
talent,  having  died,  she  had  given  herself  up  to  grief; 
and  for  three  years  she  had  been  confined  to  bed.  Cap- 
tain Hall  and  his  family  remained  with  her,  at  her  urgent 
desire,  until  her  decease,  which  took  place  upon  the  23d 
of  March,  within  a  day  of  the  period  long  before  desig- 
nated by  herself  for  that  event. 

Besides  the  variety  of  singular  anecdotes  respecting 
the  Countess  and  her  household,  the  volume  is  enriched 
with  many  curious  stories,  scandalous,  legendary,  or 
•uperstitious.  In  a  chapter  entitled  '*  The  Neighbors,** 
we  have  the  Austrian  nobility  at  their  country  resi- 
dences strikingly  contrasted  with  the  English  nobUsMe. 
Here  is  an  account  of  a  dinner  given  the  Captain  at 
the  castle  of  an  Hungarian  nobleman,  near  the  Tillage 
of  St.  Gotbard. 

In  the  midst  of  these  national  discussions  the  dinner 
appeared ;  and  as  our  morning's  expedition  had  made 
us  more  than  usually  hungry,  we  looked  forward  with 
less  dread  than  we  nad  ever  done  before  to  the  over- 
loaded table,  which  all  reports  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  a  German  dinner  led  us  to  expect.  But  our  fears  on 
tliis  score,  if  we  had  any,  were  groundless,  for  a  less 
loaded  repast  never  was  seen.  There  was  positively 
too  little  for  the  company,  and  we  felt  awkward  at 
having,  by  our  intrusion,  diminished  the  scanty  allow- 
ance of  the  famiijr.  Every  dish  was  carried  off  the 
table  as  clean  as  if,  instead  of  a  goodly  company  of 
Hungarian  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  a  couple  of  hun- 
gry heretics  from  England,  the  Baron  had  introduced  a 
dozen  of  his  wild  boar  hounds  to  lick  the  platters. 

As  this  was  the  only  Hungarian  dinner  we  saw  du- 
ring our  stay  in  these  parts,  a  notice  of  it  may  perhaps 
interest  the  lovers  of  good  chee^  We  had  first  of  all 
coldish,  dirty-looking,  thin  eoiip  •  then  a  plate  wjth  ill- 
cut  slices  of  ill-salted  tongue ;  and,  after  a  long  and 
dreary  interval,  a  dish  consisting  of  slices  of  boiled  beef, 
very  cold,  very  fat,  and  very  tough.  I  know  not  whence 
the  fat  came ;  for  in  that  country  there  are  no  cattle 
bred  for  the  table,  but  only  for  the  plough  and  the 
wagon,  and  after  many  years  of  labor  they  are  killed, 
not  because  they  are  fit  to  be  eaten,  (quite  the  contrary) 
but  because  they  can  work  no  longer.  The  next  dish 
promised  better ;  it  was  a  salmon  twisted  into  a  circle, 
with  his  tail  in  his  mouth,  like  the  allegorical  images  of 
eternity.  But  I  am  sure  if  I  were  to  live,  as  the  Ame- 
ricans say,  from  July  to  Eternity,  I  should  not  wish  to 
look  upon  the  like  of  such  a  fish  again.  It  had  been 
brought  all  the  way  from  Carinthia  by  the  bold  Baxon 
himselC   I  need  not  say  more.   And  yetita  bonw  were  | 


80  nicely  cleaned,  that  the  skeleton  might  have  beeo 
placed  in  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  named  by 
A^issiz  or  Deshayes -without  fiirther  trouble.  Next 
arrived  a  dish  of  sausages  which  disappeared  in  what 
the  Germans  call  an  Augenblick  <m- twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Lastly,  came  the  roast,  as  it  always  does  in  those  ooan- 
tries,  but  instead  of  a  jolly  English  snrioin  or  haunch, 
the  dish  consisted  of  a  small  shred  of  what  they  faceii- 
ously  called  venison — but  such  venison !  Yet  had  U>e 
origmal  stag  been  a}ive  from  which  this  morsel  was 
hewn,  it  could  not  have  moved  off  faster.  -  To  wifid  up 
all,  instead  of  dessert,  we  were  presented  with  a  soup* 
plate  holding  eleven  small  dry  sweet  cakes,  each  as  big 
as  a  Geneose  watdi  glass.  In  short,  not  to  spin  out 
this  sad  repast,  it  reminded  me  of  lon^  by-gone  days 
spent  in  the  midshipmen's  birth  on  short  allowance, 
where  the  daily  beef  and  bread  of  his  gracious  Majesty 
vof^  tovani^  in  like  manner,  and  leave, as  Shakspeare 
says,  *'  not  a  wreck  behind."  I  ought  not  to  omit  that 
the  wine  was  scarcely  drinkable,  excepting,  I  prefome, 
one  bottle  of  Burgundy,  which  the  generous  master  of 
the  house  kept  faithfully  to  himself  not  offering  eyes 
the  lady  by  his  side,  a  stran^r  and  his  own  invited 
guest,  a  single  glass,  but  drinkmg  the  whole,  to  Ibe  last 
drop,  himself!  So  much  for  a  Hungarian  magnate! 

At  Chapter  X,  we  were  somewhat  astonished  at 
meeting  with  an  old  friend,  in  the  shape  of  the  vencs 
beginning  "  Jtfy  Life  u  like  thi  Summer  Roie.*"  These 
lines  are  thus  introduced.  "  One  day,  when  I  entered 
the  Countess*  room,  I  observed  that  she  had  been  wri- 
ting ;  but  on  my  sitting  down  l^  her  bedside,  she  sent 
away  the  apparatus,  retaining  only  one  sheet  of  paper, 
which  she  held  up,  and  said — *  Yon  have  written  your 
life ;  here  is  mine,'  and  she  put  into  my  hands  Uk  fol- 
lowing copy  of  verses,  by  whom  written  she  would  not 
tell  me.  Probably  they  arp  by  herself,  for  they  are 
certainly  exactly  such  as  suited  her  cast  of  thou^t** 
Here  it  certainly  appears  that  the  Countess  desired  tbe 
Captain  to  think  them  her  composition.  Sorely  that 
stanzas  have  had  a  singular  notoriety,  and  many 
claimants! 

It  appears  very  clearly  from  tbe  relation  of  Cspiaio 
Hall  and  firom  a  letter  of  Lockhart's,  published  in  the 
volume  before  us,  that  the  Countess  Pnigstall  (MIb 
Cranstoun)  had  no  little  influence  in  the  femalkNi  d 
the  literary  character  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.    In  bis  youth 
the  great  novelist,  then  comparatively  unknown,  was 
received  on  friendly  terms  by  the  family  of  Dugaki 
Stuart,  of  which  Miss  Cranstoun,  the  elder  sister  of 
Mrs.  Stuart,  was  a  member.    This  intimacy,  we  tie 
tdd,  led  Sir  Walter  frequently  to  consult  Mia  C.  is 
regard  to  his  literary  productions,  and  we  sbooid  infer 
that  the  sagacity  of  the  young  Udy  readily  appreciated 
the  great  merit  of  her  protege.    Oo  this  head  an  ane^ 
dote  of  deep  interest  is  related.    Burger's  poem  "  Le^ 
nore"  wbs  received  in  Scotland  about  ]79S,and  a  tiani- 
lation  of  it  read  by  Mrs.  Barbauld,  at  the  house  of  Do- 
gald  Stuart.    Miss  Cranstoun's  description  of  the  poem 
and  its  effect,  took  possession  of  the  mind  of  Sir  Walter, 
and,  having  with  great  efibrt  studied  the  tines  in  the 
original,  he  at  length  completed  bimielf  a  poetical  bans* 
lation,  and  Miss  Cranstoun,  very  much  to  her  ssUa- 
ishment,  was  aroused  one  morning  at  half  psA  ax 
o'clock,  to  listen  to  iu  recital  by  the  transiatorin  penon. 
Of  course  she  gave  it  all  attention,  and  bagged  penni^ 
sion  to  retain  th6  MS.  for  a  few  days  to  look  it  over  at 
leisure.    To  this  the  poet  oonsented— adding  that  ^ 
had  as  well  keep  it  until  hia  return  from  the  eoanuy» 
whither  htt  was  about  to  proceed  od  a  viiiCi  Of  0» 
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intended  yieit,  h  seems  the  critic  was  aware.  As  soon 
as  Sir  Walter  had  gone,  she  sent  for  their  common  friend 
Mr.  Erskine,  afterwards  Lord  Kinneder,  and  confided 
to  him  a  scheme  for  having  the  MS.  printed.  An  ar- 
rangement was  made  with  Mr.  Robert  Miller  the  book- 
seller, by  which  a  small  edition  of  "  Leonore**  was  td 
be  hastily  thrown  off,  one  copy  to  be  done  on  the  ^nest 
paper  and  superbly  bound.  Mr.  Miller  had  the  book 
soon  ready,  and  despatched  it  to  the  address  of  *'  Mr. 
Scott,"  so  as  to  arrive  when  the  company  were  assem- 
bled round  the  tea-table  after  dinner.  Much  curiosity  < 
was  expressed  by  all— not  forgetting  Miss  C — to  ascer- 
tain the  contents  of  so  beautiful  a  little  volume.  The 
envelope  was  at  length  torn  ofif  by  the  astonished  au- 
thor, who,  for  the  first  time,  thus  saw  himself  in  print, 
atld  wlio,  '*  all  unconscious  of  the  glories  which  awaited 
him,  had  possibly  never  dreamed  of  appearing  in  such 
a  dress.'*  He  was  now  called  upon  to  read  the  poem — 
and  the  effect  upon  the  company  is  said  to  have  been 
electrical.  These  reminiscences  of  Sir  Walter  form, 
possibly,  the  most  interesting  portions  of  Schloss  Hain- 
feld.  The  entire  volume,  however,  has  many  charms 
of  matter,  and  more  especially  of  manner.  Captain 
Hall  is  no  ordinary  writer.  This  justice  must  be  done 
him. 

PETER  SNOOK. 

Peler  Snooks  a  Tale  of  the  CUy;  Follow  ycur  J^Tose; 
and  oiher  Strange  Ttdee,  By  the  Aidhor  of  *  Chartlnf,^  the 
*  Invisible  Gentleman,'*  4^.  ^e.  Philadelphia:  Repub- 
lished  hy  Carey,  Lea  and  BUmchard.  * 

The 'Invisible  Gentleman' was  exceedingly  popular — 
and  is.  It  belongs  to  a  class  of  works  which  every  one 
takes  a  pleasure  in  reading,  and  yet  which  every  one 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  condemn.  Its  author  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  English  Magazinists— -possessing  a  large 
share  of  Imagination,  and  a  wonderful  fertility  of  Fancy 
or  Invention.  With  the  exception  of  Boz,  of  the  Lon- 
don Morning  Chronicle,  and,  perhaps  a  couple  of  the 
writers  in  Blackwood,  he  has  no  rivals  in  his  particular 
line.  We  confess  ourselves  somewhat  in  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  Boz  and  the  author  of  *Cbartley'  are  not 
one  and  the  same— or  have  not  some  intimate  connec- 
tion. In  the  volume  now  before  us,  the  two  admirable 
Tales,  'Peter  Snook*  and  'The  Lodging-Honse  Be- 
witched,' might  very  well  have  been  written  by  the 
author  of  *  Watkins  Tottic,'  of  which  they  possess  ell 
the  whimsical  peculiarities,  and  nearly  ail  the  singular 
fidelity  and  vigor.  The  remaining  papers,  however, 
'Follow  your  Nose,'  and  the  'Old  Maiden's  Talisman,' 
are  more  particularly  characteristic  of  the  author  of  the 
'Invisible  Grentleman.' 

The  first  of  the  series  is  also  the  best,  and  presents  90 
many  striking  points  for  the  consideration  of  the  Maga- 
zine writer — (by  which  we  mean  merely  to  designate 
the  writer  of  the  brief  and  piquant  article,  slightly  ex- 
aggerated in  all  its  proportions)  that  we  feel  inclined  to 
•peak  of  it  more  fully  than  is  our  usual  custom  in  regard 
to  reprints  of  English  light  literature. 

Peter  Snook,  the  hero,  and  the  beau  idenl  of  a  Cock- 
ney, is  a  retail  linen-draper  in  Bishopgate  Street.  He 
is  of  course  a  stupid  and  conceited,  though  at  bottom  a 
very  good  little  fellow,  and  "always  looks  as  if  he  was 
frightened."    Matters  go  on  very  thrivingly  with  him. 


until  he  becomes  ac(|uainted  with  MissClarindaBodkio, 
"a  young  lady  owning  to  almost  thirty,  and  withal  • 
great  proficient  in  the  mysteries  of  millinery  and  man- 
tua-making.'*  Love  and  ambition,  however,  set  the 
little  gentleman  somewhat  beside  himself.  "  If  Miss 
Clarinda  would  but  have  me,"  says  he,  "  we  might  di- 
vide the  shop,  and  have  a  linen-drapery  side,  and  a 
haberdashery  and  millinery  side^  and.  one  would  help 
the  other.  There'd  be  bnly  one  rent  to  pay,  and  a  dou« 
ble  business — ^and  it  would  be  so  comfortable  too!" 
Thinking  thus,  Peter  commences  a  desperate  flirtation, 
to  which  Miss  Clarinda  but  doubtfully  responds.  He 
escorts  the  lady  to  White  Conduit  House,  Bagnigii^ 
Wells,  and  other  "genteel"  places  of- public  resort^- 
and  finally  is  so  rash  as  to  accede  to  the  proposition  on 
her  part  of  a  trip  to  Margate.  At  this  epoch  of  the 
narrative  the  writer  takes  occasion  to  observe  that  the 
subsequent  proceedings  of  the  hero  are  gathered  from 
accounts  rendered  by  himself,  when'  called  upon  after- 
wards for  certain  explanations. 

It  is  agreed  that  Miss  Clarinda  shall  set  out  alone 
for  Margate,  and  Mr.  Snook  follows  after  some  in* 
dispensable  arrangements.  These  occupy  him  until 
the  middle  of  July,  at  which  period,  taking  passage 
in  the  "Rose  in  June,"  he  safely  reaobes  his  destine* 
tion.  But  various  misfortunes  here  await  him— mis- 
fortunes admirably  adapted  to  the  meridian  of  Cock- 
ney feeling,  and  the  capacity  of  Cockney  endurance. 
His  umbrella,  for  example,  and  a  large  brown  paper 
parcel  containing  a  new  pea-green  coat,  and  flower* 
patterned  embroidered  silk  waistcoat,  are  tumbled 
into  the  water  at  the  landing  place,  and  Miss  Bod« 
kin  forbids  him  her  presence  in  his  old  clothes.  By  a 
tumble  of  his  own  too,  the  skin  is  rubbed  off  both  his 
shins  for  several  inches^  and  his  surgeon,  having  no  re- 
gard to  the  lover's  cotillon  engagements  with  Miss  Chip 
rinda,  enjoins  upon  him  a  total  abstinence  from  dancing. 
A  cock-chafer,  moreover,  is  at  the  trouble  of  flying  into 
one  of  his  eyes,  and,  worse  than  all,  a  tall '  military- 
looking  shoemaker,  Mr.  Last,  has  taken  advantage  of 
his  delay  in  reaching  Margate,  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  his  mistress.  Finally,  he  is  "cut"  by  Last  and 
rejected  by  the  lady,  and  has  nothing  left  for  it  but  to 
secure  a  homeward  passage  in  the  "Rose  in  June.*' 
In  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  his  departure, 
the  vessel  drops  anchor  off  Greenwich.  Most  of  the 
passengers  go  ashore  with  the  view  of  taking  the  stage 
to  the  city.  Peter,  however,  who  considers  that  he  has 
already  spent  money  enough  to  no  purpose,  prefers  re* 
maining  on  board.  "  We  shall  get  to  Billi ngsgate,"  says 
he  "while  I  am  sleeping,  and  t  shall  have  plenty  of 
time  to  go  home  and  dress  and  go  into  the  city  and  bor^ 
row  the  trifle  I  may  want  for  Pester  and  Company's 
bill,  that  comes  due  the  day  after  to-morrow."  This 
determination  is  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  our  heroi, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.  Some  shopmen  who  re- 
main with  him  in  the  packet,  tempt  him  to  unusual 
indulgences  in  the  way,  first  of  brown  stout,  and  se- 
condly of  positive  French  brandy.  The  oonftequence 
is,  that  Mr.  Peter  Snook  fiilla,  thirdly,  asleep,  and, 
fourthly,  overboard. 

About  dawn,  on  the  morning  after  this  event,  Ephraim 
Hobeon,  the  confidential  clerk  and  fac-totura  of  Mr. 
Peter  Snook,  is  disturbed  from  a  sound  nap  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  his  master.    That  gentleman 
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Menu  to  be  qaite  in  a  bustle,  and  delists  Ephmim 
with  an  account  of  a  **  whacking  wholesale  order  for 
exportation"  just  recciTed.  "  Not  a  word  to  any  body 
about  the  matter/'  ezclainta  Peter,  with  unusual  em- 
phasis ;  **  it's  such  an  opportunity  as  douH  come  often 
in  a  man's  life  time.  There's  a  captain  of  a  ship,  he's 
the  owner  of  her  too ;  but  never  mind,  there  an't  lime 
to  enter  into  particulars  now,  but  you'll  know  all  by 
and  bye ;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  do  as  I  tell  you,  so 
come  along."  Setting  Ephraim  to  work,  with  directions 
to  pack  up  immediately  all  the  goods  in  the  sliop,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  trifling  articles,  the  master  avows 
his  intention  of  going  into  the  city  '*  to  borrow  enough 
money  to  make  up  Fester's  bill  for  to-morrow."  "I  don't 
think  you'll  want  much,  sir,"  returned  Hobson,  with  a 
aelf-complacent  air.  '*I've  been  looking  up  the  long 
winded  'uns,  you  see,  since  you've  been  gone,  and  have 
got  Shy's  money  and  Slack's  account,  which  we'd 
pretty  well  given  up  for  a  bad  job,  and  one  or  two  more. 
There,  there's  the  list,  and  there's  the  key  to  the  strong* 
box,  where  you*il  find  the  money,  besides  what  I've  took 
at  the  counter."  Peter  seems  well  pleased  at  this,  and 
shortly  afterwards  goes  out,  saying  he  cannot  tell  when 
he  will  be  back,  and  giving  directions  that  whatever 
goods  may  be  sent  in  during  his  absence  shall  be  left 
untouched  until  his  return. 

It  appears  that  after  leaving  his  shop,  Mr.  Snook  pro- 
ceeded to  that  of  Messieurs  Job,  Flash  bill  &  Co.  (one  of 
whose  clerks,  on  boaid  the  Rose  in  June,  had  been  very 
liberal  in  supplying  our  hero  with  brandy  on  the  night 
of  his  ducking,)  looked  over  a  large  quantity  of  ducks 
and  other  goods,  and  finally  made  purchase  of  ''a  choice 
assortment"  to  be  delivered  the  same  day.  His  next 
visit  was  to  Mr.  Bluff,  the  managing  partner  in  the 
banking  house  where  he  usually  kept  his  cash.  His 
business  now  was  to  request  permission  to  overdraw  a 
knndred  pounds  for  a  few  daya^ 


"Humph,"  nid  Mr.  Blaif,  " money  ia  very  scarce  1>ut- 


Blera  me !— yes—ire  he !  Excuse  me  a  minute,  Mr.  SDOok, 
there's  a  gentleman  at  the  front  counter  whom  1  want  paiticu- 
larly  to  speak  to— I'U  be  back  wkh  you  directly."  As  he  uttered 
these  words,  he  rushed  out,  and,  Ib  passing  one  of  the  clerks  on 
bis  way  forward,  he  whispered—**  Tell  Scribe  to  look  at  Snook*s 
account,  and  let  me  know  directly."  He  then  went  to  the  front 
counter,  where  several  people  were  waiting  to  paf  and  receire 
money.  *■  Fine  weather  thb,  Mr.  Butt.  What !  you're  not  out 
of  town  like  the  rest  of  them  ?'* 

**  No,"  replied  Mr.  Buu,  who  kept  a  thriving  gin*shop,  **  no, 
I  sticks  to  my  business— make  hay  while  the  sun  shines— that's 
my  maxim.    Wife  up  at  night— I  up  early  In  the  morning." 

The  banker  chatted  and  Nstened  with  great  apparent  Interest, 
till  the  closlrtg  of  a  huge  book  on  which  he  kept  his  eye,  told 
him  that  his  whispered  order  had  been  attended  to.  He  then 
took  a  gracious  leavp  of  Mr.  Butt,  and  returned  back  to  the 
counting. house  with  a  slip  of  paper,  adroitly  pot  In  his  hand 
while  passing,  on  which  was  written,  **  Peter  Snook,  Linen  Dra- 
per,  Bishopgate  Street— old  account— increasing  gradually— 
balance  laSL  lit.  6d.-^terff  regular."  **  Sorry  to  keep  you 
waiting,  Mr.  Snook,"  said  he,  **  but  we  must  catch  people  when 
we  can.  Well,  what  Is  It  you  were  saying  you  wanted  us  to 
do?" 

"  I  should  liks  to  be  able  Co  overdraw  Just  for  a  few  days," 
replied  Peter. 

*' How  much?" 

"A  hundred." 

"Won't  fifty  do?" 

"  No,  not  quite  sir." 

"  Well,  you're  an  honest  fellow,  and  donHcome  bothering  us 
often,  so  I  aupposa  we  must  not  be  too  fankalatwkh  you  for 
thie  OOC0.'* 


Lsaving  Blufl^  Mr.  Snook  hurries  to  overtake  Bir. 
Butt,  the  dealer  in  spirits,  who  bad  just  left  the  banking 
house  before  himself,  and  to  give  that  gentleman  an 
order  for  a  hogshead  of  the  best  gin.    As  be  ia  pcison- 
ally  unknown  to  Mr.  Butt  he  hands  him  a  card  oo 
which  is  written  "Peter  Snook,  linen  and  muslin  ware- 
house, No.  — ^  Bishopgate  street  within,  &c  &£."  snd 
takes  occasion  to  mention  that  he  purchases  at  the  re- 
commendation of  Mr.  BluC    The  gin  is  to  be  al  Gloeen- 
hithe  the  same  evening.    The  spirit-dealer,  as  soon  as 
hia  new  customer  has  taken  leave,  revolves  in  his  mind 
the  oddity  of  a  linen-draper's  buying  a  hogshead  of  gin, 
and  determines  to  satisfy  himself  of  Mr.  Snook's  res- 
ponsibility by  a  personal  application  to  Mr.  Biuff. 
Upon  reaching  the  bank,  however,  he  ia  toM  by  the 
clerks  that  Mr.  Bluff,  being  in  attendance  upon  a  com- 
mittee of  tbe  House  of  Commons,  wiir  not  be  home  in 
any  reasonable  time — but  also  that  Peter  Snook  is  a 
perfectly  safe  man.    The  gin  is  accordingly  sent;  and 
several  other  large  orders  for  different  goods,  upon  other 
houses,  are  all  promptly  fulfilled  in  the  same  manner. 
Meantime  Ephraim  is  busily  engaged  at  home  in  re- 
ceiving and  inspecting  the  invoices  of  the  various  pur- 
chases as  they  arrive,  at  which  employment  he  is  occu- 
pied until  dusk,  when  his  master  makes  his  appearance 
in  unusually  high  spirits.    We  muat  here  be  pardoned 
fi>r  copying  about  a  page. 

"  Well,  Ephraim,"  he  exclaimed,  "  this  looks  eooiethiiig  likt 
business !  Tou  hav'nt  had  such  a  job  this  many  a  day  I  Shop 
looks  well  now,  eh  ?" 

"  Tou  know  beet,  sir,"  replied  Hobson.  "  B«  hang  me  if  I 
a'nt  frightened.  When  we  shall  sell  all  these  goods  I'm  surf  I 
can't  think.  You  talked  of  having  a  haberdashery  aide  to  the 
shop ;  but  if  we  go  on  at  this  rate,  we  shall  want  another  (Kd 
for  ourselves  i  I'm  sure  I  dont  know  where  Bliss  Bodkin  is  lo 
be  put." 

"  She  go  to  Jericho !"  said  Peter,  contempcuooslj.  **  Ja  for 
the  goods,  my  boy,  they'll  ail  be  gone  before  to-morrow  moniir.f. 
Ail  you  and  1  hare  got  to  do  is  to  pack  *em  up ;  so  lei  us  tun  is 
and  strap  at  it." 

Packing  was  Ephraim- s  favorite  employoiient,  but  on  the  pre> 
sent  occasion  he  set  to  work  with  a  heavy  heart.  His  naaer, 
on  the  contrary,  appeared  foil  of  life  and  spirits,  and  curM 
boxes,  sewed  up  trusses,  and  packed  huge  paper  parcels  with  s 
celerity  and  an  adroitness  truly  woaderfuL 

"  Why,  you  don't  get  on,  Hobson,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  see  vbst 
I've  done !  Where's  the  ink-pot  .'~ob,  here  It  is  !"  sad  he  pro- 
ceeded to  mark  his  packages  with  his  initials  and  the  kntr  0 
below.  "There,"  he  resumed,  "P.  S.  O. ;  that's  fiwr  me  at 
Gravesend.  I'm  to  meet  the  Captain  and  owner  tlicre ;  abov 
the  goods—if  there's  any  he  don't  like  shall  bring  *em  hack  villi 
me  'y  get  bills— bankers'  acceptances  for  the  real ;  see  'en  nle 
on  board  (Aei»— but  not  before^  mind  that  Master  Ephraim !  No, 
no,  keep  my  weather  eye  open  as  the  men  say  on  board  tbt 
Rose  in  June.  By  the  bye,  1  har'nt  told  you  yet  about  ny  fell- 
ing overboard  wbap  Into  the  river.** 

"Falling  overboard i"  exclaimed  the  asMniahed  rtMpmai, 
quilting  his  occupation  to  stand  erect  and  listen. 

**  Ay,  ay,"  continued  Peter—"  see  It  won't  do  to  tell  yen  long 
stories  new.  There — mark  that  truss,  will  you  ?  Know  all  al>*«t 
it  some  day.  Luckj  johihosfH— tell  you  that ;  got  this  thooder- 
ing  order  by  It  Had  one  tumble,  first  going  off,  at  Marfais. 
Spoilt  my  peagreen— never  mind— that  was  a  lucky  tumble  too. 
Hadn't  been  for  that,  shouldn't  so  soon  have  found  om  the  getDS 
a  certain  person  was  playing  with  me.    She  go  to  Jencho  f" 

But  for  the  frequent  repetition  of  this  fhTorits  exprassioo, 
Ephraim  Hobson  has  slooo  declared  he  ahould  liaTe  doatacd  hie 
master's  identity  during  the  whole  of  that  erentaig,  as  there  was 
something  very  singular  about  him  j  and  his  strength  and  ac* 
tiviiy  in  moving  the  bales,  boxes,  and  trusses,  were  such  as  Itf 
had  never  previously  exhIMled.  The  phrase  condemaiog  thii, 
that,  or  the  other  thing  or  person  lo  "  go  to  Jericho,"  wu  dm 
only  sxprssiion  ihst  he  niSMsd,  as  ihs  ahopoMa  — "  "' 
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nlly,**  ud  Petsr  npeated  ihai  wbimtic*!  Batthema  u  oftaa  ai 
nsuaL 

The  goods  being  all  packed  op,  carts  arrive  to  carry 
them  away ;  aod^  by  half  past  ten  o'clock,  the  shop  is 
entirely  cleared,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifling 
articles,  to  make  show  on  the  shelTca  and  counters. 
Two  hackney  coaches  are  called.  Mr.  Peter  Soook 
gets  into  one  with  a  variety  of  loose  articles  which 
would  require  too  much  time  to  pack,  and  his  shopman 
into  another  w ith  some  more.  Arriving  at  Clueenhithe, 
they  find  all  the  goods  previously  sent  already  embark- 
ed in  the  hold  of  a  long  decked  barge  which  lies  near 
the  shore.  Mr.  Snook  now  insists  upon  Ephraiin's 
going  on  board  and  taking  supper  and  some  hot  rum 
and  water.  This  advice  he  follows  to  so  good  purpose 
that  he  ia  at  length  completely  bewildered,  when  his 
master,  taking  him  up  in  his  arms,  carries  him  on  shore, 
and  there  setting  him  down,  leaves  him  U»  make  the 
best  of  his  way  home  as  he  can. 

About  eight  next  morning,  Ephraim  awaking,  of  course 
in  a  sad  condition  both  of  body  and  mind,  sets  himself 
immediately  about  arranging  the  appeacance  of  the  shop 
"so  as  to  secure  the  credit  of  the  concern.'*  In  spite 
of  all  his  ingenuity,  however,  it  maintains  a  poverty- 
stricken  appearance— which  circunost^nce  excites  some 
most  unreasonable  suspicions  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Bluff's 
clerk,  upon  his  calling  at  ten  with  Pester  and  Co.'s  bill, 
(three  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds  seventeen  shillings) 
and  receiving,  by  way  of  payment,  a  check  upon  his 
own  banking  house  for  the  amount — Mr.  Snook  having 
written  tliis  check  before  his  departure  with  the  goods, 
and  led  it  with  Ephraim.  Upon  reaching  the  bank 
therefore,  the  clerk  inquires  if  Peter  Snook's  check  is 
good  for  three  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds  odd,  and  is 
tokl  that  it  is  not  worth  a  farthing}  Mr.  S.  having  over- 
drawn already  for  a  hundred.  While  Mr.  Bluff  and 
his  assistants  are  conversing  upon  this  subject,  Butt, 
the  gin-dealer,  calls  to  thank  the  banker  for  having 
recommended  him  a  customer — which  the  banker  denies 
having  done.  An  explanation  ensues  and  "stop  thief!" 
is  the  cry.  Ephraim  is  sent  for,  and  reluctantly  made 
to  tell  all  he  knows  of  his  master's  proceedings  on  the 
day  before — by  which  means  a  knowledge  is  obtained 
of  the  other  houses  who  (it  is  supposed)  have  been 
swindled.  Getting  a  description  of  tlie  bar^e  which 
eonvejred  the  goods  from  Clueenhithe,  the  whole  party 
of  creditors  now  set  off  in  pursuit 

About  dawn  the  i.ext  morning  they  overtake  the 
barge  a  little  below  Gravesend — when  four  men  are 
observed  leaving  her  upon  sight  of  the  pursuers  and 
rowing  to  the  shore  in  a  skiff.  Peter  Snook  is  found 
sitting  quietly  in  the  cabin,  and  although  apparently  a 
little  surprised  at  seeing  Mr.  Pester,  betrays  nothing 
like  embarrassment  or  fear. 

'*  Ah,  ICr.  Fester,  is  It  you  ?  Olsd  to  see  jou,  air !  So  you^ve 
bMo  caking  4  trip  out  o*  town,  snd  are  going  bacit  with  us  ?  We 
•hall  get  to  Billingsgate  hetween  eight  and  nine,  they  eay  ;  and 
I  hope  it  won't  he  later,  aa  I*ve  a  bill  or  yours  comes  due  to-day, 
and  I  want  to  be  at  home  in  time  to  write  a  check  for  it.'* 

The  goods  are  also  found  on  board,  together  with 
three  men  in  the  hold,  gagged  and  tied  hand  and  foot. 
They  give  a  strange  account  of  themselves.  Being  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Heaviside  a  lighterman,  they  were 
put  in  charge  of  '*  The  Flitter,"  when  she  was  hired 
by  Peter  Snook  for  a  trip  to  Gravesend.    According 


to  their  orders  they  took  the  barge  in  the  first  instance 
to  a  wharf  near  Clueenhithe,  and  helped  to  load  her 
with  some  goods  brought  down  in  carts.  Mr.  Snook 
afterwards  came  on  board  bringing  with  him  two  fievce 
looking  men  and  "  a  little  man  with  a  hooked  nose," 
(Ephraim.)  Mr.  S.  and  tba  little  man  then  *'had 
a  sort  of  a  jollification"  in  the  cabin,  till  the  latter  got 
drunk  and  was  carried  ashore.  They  then  proceeded 
down -the  river,  nothing  particular  occuring  till  they 
had  passed  Greenwich  Hospital,  when  Mr.  S.  or- 
dered them  to  lay  the  barge  alongside  a  large  black 
sided  ship.  No  sooner  was  the  order  obeyed  than  they 
were  boarded  by  a  number  of  men  from  said  ship,  who 
seized  them,  bound  them  hand  and  foot,  gagged  them 
and  put  them  down  into  the  hold. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  information  is, 
that  our  poor  friend  Peter  is  bound  hand  and  foot, 
gagged,  and  put  down  into  the  hold  in  the  same  man^ 
ner,  by  way  of  retaliation,  and  for  sake-keeping  on  his 
way  back  to  the  city.  On  the  arrival  of  the  party  a 
meeting  of  (he  creditors  is  called.  Peter  appears  before 
them  in  a  great  rage  and  with  the  air  of  an  injured 
man.  Indeed,  his  behavior  is  so  mal-a-propos  to  his 
situation,  as  entirely  to  puzzle  his  interrogators.  He 
accuses  the  whole  party  of  a  conspiracy. 

"  Peter  Snook,"  said  Mr.  Pester  solemnly,  from  the  chair, 
"  that  look  does  not  become  you  after  what  has  passed.  Let  me 
advise  you  to  conduct  yourself  with  prspriety.  You  will  find 
that  the  best  policy,  depend  on'L* 

"  A  pretty  thing  for  you,  for  to  come  to  talk  of  propriety  !** 
exclaimed  Peter ;  "  you  that  seed  me  laid  hold  on  by  a  set  of 
ruffins,  and  never  said  a  word,  nor  given  information  a*ter- 
wards  I  And  herfl  have  I  been  kept  away  from  business  1  donH 
know  how  long,  and  shut  up  like  a  dog  in  a  kennel ;  but  I  look 
uponH  you  were  at  the  bottom  of  it  all — you  and  that  fellow  with 
the  plum-pudding  face,  as  blowed  me  up  about  a  cask  of  gin  ! 
What  you  both  mean  by  it  I  canH  think  ;  but  if  there's  any  law 
In  the  land,  1*11  make  you  remember  it,  both  of  you— that's  what 
I  will!" 

Mr.  Snook  swears  that  he  never  saw  Mr.  Jobb  in  his 
life  except  on  the  occa:sion  of  his  capture  in  "The  Flit- 
ter," and  positively  denies  having  looked  out  any  parcel 
of  goods  at  the  house  of  Jobb,  Flashbill  &  Co.  With 
the  banker,  Mr.  Bluff,  he  acknowledt^  an  acquaint- 
ance— but  not  having  drawn  for  the  two  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds  odd,  or  having  ever  overdrawn  for  a 
shilling  in  his  life.  Moreover  he  is  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  banker  has  still  in  his  hands  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  of  his  (Mr.  Snook's)  money.  He 
also  designates  several  gentlemen  as  being  nq  creditors 
of  his,  although  they  were  of  the  number  of  those  from 
whom  large  purchases  had  been  made  for  the  "  whack- 
ing" shipping  order,  and  although  their  goods  were 
found  in  *'  The  Flitter."  Ephraim  is  summoned,  and 
testifies  to  all  the  particulars  of  his  master's  return,  and 
the  subsequent  packing,  cart-loading  and  embarkation 
as  already  told — accounting  for  the  extravagances  of  Mr. 
Snook  as  being  *'all  along  of  that  Miss  Bodkin." 

"Lor',  master,  hl*s  glad  to  see  you  agin,*'  exclaimed  Ephraim. 
"  Who'd  ha'  thought  as  'twould  come  to  this  ?" 

"  Come  to  what?"  cried  Peter.  •*  I'll  make  »em  repent  of  It, 
every  man  Jack  of  'em,  before  I've  done,  if  there's  law  to  be 
had  for  love  or  money !" 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  Ephraim,  "  we'd  better  have  stock  to  the  re- 
tail. 1  was  afraid  that  shipping  consarn  would'nt  answer,  and 
tell'd  you  so,  if  you  recollect,  but  you  would*nt  harken  to  me.'> 

"  What  shipping  concern  ?"  inquired  Peter,  with  a  look  of 
amazement 
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**  La !  mMter/*  exclaimed  £phralm,  "  it  aiat  of  aay  tuc  to 
pretend  to  keep  H  a  secret  now,  when  erery  body  known  k.  I 
did^nt  tell  Mr.  Peiteri  though,  till  the  last,  when  all  the  goods 
was  gone  out  oT  the  shop,  and  the  sheriff  *s  officers  had  come  to 
take  possession  of  the  house." 

"  Sheriff's  officers  in  possession  of  my  house  !**  roared  P^ar. 
**  All  the  goods  gone  out  of  the  shop .'  What  do  you  mean  by 
that,  you  rascal  ?  What  have  you  been  doing  in  my  absence  ?" 
And  he  sprang  forward  furiously,  and  seized  the  trembling  shop- 
man by  the  collar  with  a  degree  of  Tiolenca  which  rendered  it 
difficult  for  the  two  officers  in  attendance  to  disengage  him  flrom 
his  hold. 

Hereupon,  Mr.  Snap,  the  attorney  retained  by  the 
creditors,  harang^ies  the  company  at  some  length,  and 
intimates  ttiat  Mr.  Snook  is  either  npad,  or  acting  the 
madman  for  the  purpose  of  evading  punishment.  A 
practitioner  from  Bedlam  is  sent  for,  and  some  artifices 
resorted  to — ^but  to  no  purpose.  It  is  found  impossible 
to  decide  upon  the  question  of  sanity.  The  medical 
gentleman  in  his  report  to  the  creditors  confesses  himself 
utterly  perplexed,  and,  without  giving  a  decision,  details 
the. particulars  of  a  singular  story  told  him  by  Mr. 
Snook  himself  concerning  the  mode  of  his  escape  from 
drowning  after  he  fell  overboard  from  the  *'Rose  in 
June.^'  '*It  is  a  strange  unlikely  tale  to  be  sure,"  says 
the  physician,  "  and  if  his  general  conversation  was  of 
that  wild  imaginative  flighty  kind  which  I  have  so  often 
witnessed,  I  should  say  it  was  purely  ideal ;  but  he 
appears  such  a  plain-spoken,  simple  sort  of  a  person, 
Uiat  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  could  invent  such 
a  fiction.'*  Mr.  Snook^s  narration  is  then  told,  not  in 
hia  very  words,  but  in  the  author's  own  way,  with  all 
the  particulars  obtained  from  Peter's  various  recitations. 
This  narration  is  singular  enough  but  we  shall  give  it 
only  in  petto. 

Upon  tumbling  overboard,  Mr.  Snook  (at  least  accord- 
ing to  his  own  story)  swam  courageously  as  long  as  he 
could.  He  was  upon  the  point  of  sinking,  however, 
when  an  oar  was  thrust  under  his  arm,  and  he  found 
himself  lifted  in  a  boat  by  a  ** dozen  dark  looking  men." 
He  is  taken  on  board  a  large  ship,  and  the  captain,  who 
is  a  droll  genius,  and  talks  in  rhyme  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  Frazer*s  Magazine,  entertains  him  with 
great  cordiality,  dresses  him  in  a  suit  of  his  own  clothes, 
makes  him  drink  in  the  first  place  a  brimmer  of ''some- 
thing hot,"  and  afterwards  plies  him  with  wines  and 
liqueurs  of  all  kinds,  at  a  supper  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent description.  Warmed  in  body  and  mind  by  this 
excellent  cheer,  Peter  reveals  his  inmost  secrets  to  his 
host  and  talks  freely  and  minutely  of  a  thousand  things; 
of  his  man  Ephraim  and  his  oddities;  of  his  bank  ac- 
count ;  of  his  great  credit ;  of  his  adventures  with  Miss 
Bodkin,  his  prospects  in  trade,  and  especially  the  names, 
residences,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  of  the  wholesale  houses 
with  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  dealing.  Presently, 
being  somewhat  overcome  with  wine,  heroes  to  bed  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  captain,  who  promises  to  call  him 
in  season  for  a  boat  in  the  morning  which  will  convey 
him  to  Billingsgate  in  full  time  for  Pester  and  Co.'s  note. 
How  long  he  slept  is  uncertain — but  when  he  awoke 
a  great  change  was  observable  in  the  captain's  manner, 
who  was  somewhat  brusque,  and  handed  him  over  the 
ship^s  side  into  the  barge  where  he  was  discovered  by 
the  creditors  in  pursuit,  and  which  he  was  assured  would 
convey  him  to  Billingsgate. 

This  relation  we  have  given  in  brief,  and  consequently 
it  implies  little  or  nothing.    The  result,  however,  to 


which  the  reader  is  ingeniously  led  by  the  amhor,  is 
th^t  the  real  Peter  Snook  has  been  duped,  and  that  the 
Peter  8oook  who  made  the  varioiia  porchases  about 
town,  and  who  appeared  to  Ephraim  only  daring  the 
morning  and  evening  twilight  df  the  eventful  day,  was, 
in  fact,  no  other  person  than  the  captain  of  the  strange, 
black-sided  ship."  We  are  to  believe  that,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  Peter's  communicativeness,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  personal  resemblance  to  himself,  be  asBonied 
our  hero's  clothes  while  he  slept,  and  made  a  bold  and 
nearly  successful  attempt  at  wholesale  peculation. 

The  incidents  of  this  story  are  forcibly  conceived,  and 
even  in  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  writer  wouki  aoarcely 
fail  of  effecL  But  in  the  present  instance  so  unosoal  a 
tact  is  developed  in  the  narration,  that  we  are  inclined 
to  rank  "Peter  Snook"  among  the  few  tales  which, 
each  in  their  own  way,  are  absolutely  faultless.  Such 
things,  however,  insignificant  in  themselves  or  their  sul^ 
jects,  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  literary  critic  precisely  as 
we  have  known  a  few  rude,  and  apparently  unmeanii^ 
touches  of  the  brush,  fill  with  unalloyed  pleasure  the 
eye  of  the  artist  But  no — ^in  the  latter  case  eflect  b 
produced  chiefly  by  arrangement,  and  a  proper  prepon- 
derance of  objects.  *'  Peter  Snook"  is  rather  a  Fleniish 
home-fdeee,  and  entitled  to  the  very  species  of  praise 
which  should  be  awarded  to  the  best  of  such  pieces. 
The  merit  lies  in  the  cAtsro  'scmto— in  tliat  blending  of 
light  and  shadow  where  nothing  is  loo  diif  met,  yet  where 
the  idea  is  fully  conveyed — in  the  absence  of  all  rigid 
outlines  and  all  miniature  painting — ^in  the  not  undue 
warmth  of  the  coloring — ^and  in  the  slight  tone  of  ex- 
aggeration prevalent,  yet  not  amounting  to  caiicature. 
We  will  venture  to  assert  that  no  painter,  who  deserves 
to  be  called  so^  will  read  '*  Peter  Snook"  without  as- 
senting  to  what  we  say,  and  without  a  perfect  coa- 
sciousness  that  the  principal  rules  of  the  plastic  arts^ 
founded  as  they  surely  are  in  a  true  perception  of  the 
beautiful,  will  apply  in  their  fullest  force  to  every  spe- 
cies of  literary  composition. 

LIFE  OP  RICHELIEU. 

Lwti  of  tke  Cordmid  de  RiekdieUf  Cotmt  OrenslierM, 
Count  OUvareZf  and  Cardinoi  Mazarin,  By  G,  F,  IL 
James,    RepublUhed  hy  Carefh  Lta  and  Blaackatd, 

As  a  novelist,  Mr.  James  has  never,  certainly,  been 
popular — nor  has  he,  we  think,  deserved  popularity. 
Neither  do  we  mean  to  imply  llmt  with  "the  few"  he 
has  been  held  in  very  Iqfly  estimation.  He  has  fiJlen, 
apparently,  upon  that  unlucky  mediocrity  permitted 
neither  by  Gods  nor  columns.  His  historical  novels 
have  been  of  a  questionable  character— neither  verita- 
ble history,  nor  endurable  romance — ^neither  "iish, 
flesh,  nor  gude  red  herring."  He  has  been  lauded,  it  is 
true,  by  a  great  variety  of  journals,  and  in  many  in- 
stances mentioned  with  approbation  by  men  whose 
critical  opinions  (could  we  fully  ascertain  them)  would 
be  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, by  the  amount,  so  readily  as  by  the  nature  or  cha- 
racter of  such  public  compliments,  that  we  can  estimata 
their  intrinsic  value,  or  that  of  the  object  oomplimented. 
No  man  speaks  of  James,  as  he  speaks,  (and  cannot 
help  speaking)  of  Scott,  of  Bulwer,  of  D^Isradi,  and  of 
nuinerous  lesser  minds  than  these^— «nd  all  inferior  to 
JameS|  if  ire  barken  ta  the  body  rather  than  tatbe  sdui 
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of  the  testimonies  offered  hourly  by  the  public  press. 
The  author  of"  RicheUeu"  and  **  Damley"  is  lauded,  by 
a  great  majority  of  ihose  who  laud  him,  from  mere  mo- 
tives of  duty,  not  of  inclination — duty  erroneously  con- 
ceived. He  is  looked  upon  as  the  head  and  representa- 
tive of  those  novelists  who,  in  historical  romance,  attempt 
to  blend  interest  with  instruction.  His  sentiments  are 
found  to  be  pure — ^his  moraU  unquestionable,  and  point- 
edly shown  forth — ^his  language  indisputably  correct 
And  for  all  this,  praise,  assuredly,  but  then  only  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  praise,  should  be  awarded  hink  To  be 
pure  in  his  expressed  opinions  is  a  duty  ;  and  wore  his 
language  as  correct  as  any  spoken,  he  would  speak 
only  as  every  gentleman  should  speak.  In  regard  to 
his  historical  information,  were  it  much  more  accurate, 
and  twice  as  extensive  as,  from  any  visible  indications, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  it,  it  should  still  be  remem- 
bered that  similar  attainments  are  possessed  by  many 
thousands  of  well-educated  men  of  all  countries,  who 
look  upon  their  knowledge  with  no  more  than  ordinary 
complacency ;  and  that  a  far,  very  far  higher  reach  of 
erudition  is  within  the  grasp  of  any  general  reader 
having  access  to  the  great  libraries  of  Paris  or  the  Vati- 
can. Something  more  than  we  have  mentioned  is  ne- 
cessary to  place  our  author  upon  a  level  wilh  the  best  of 
the  English  novelists — for  here  his  admirers  would  de- 
sire us  to  place  him.  Had  Sir  Walter  Scott  never  ex- 
isted, and  Waverley  never  been  written,  we  would  not, 
of  course,  award  Qdr.  J.  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to 
blend  history,  even  successfully,  with  fiction.  But  as 
an  indifierent  imitator  of  the  Scotch  novelist  in  this 
respect,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  author  of 
"  Richelieu''  any  farther.  To  genius  of  any  kind,  it 
seems  to  ua,  that  he  has  little  pretension.  In  the  solemn 
tranquillity  of  his  pages  we  seldom  stumble  across  a 
novel  emotion,  and  if  any  matter  of  deep  interest  arises 
in  the  path,  we  are  pretty  sure  to  find  it  an  interest 
appertaining  to  some  historical  fac^  equally  vivid  or 
more  so  in  the  original  chronicles. 

Of  the  volumes  now  before  us  we  are  enabled  to 
speak  moce  favorably — yet  not  in  a  tone  of  high  com- 
mendation. The  book  might  more  properly  be  called 
**  Notices  of  the  Times  of  Richelieu,"  &c  Of  course, 
in  so  small  a  compass,  nothing  like  a  minute  account  of 
the  life  and  varied  intrigues  of  even  Mazarin  alone, 
could  be  expected.  What  is  done,  however,  is  done 
with  more  than  the  author's  usual  ability,  and  with 
much  more  than  his  customary  spirit.  In  the  Life  of 
Axel,  Count  Oxenstiern,  there  is,  we  believe,  a  great 
deal  of  information  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  more  ac- 
cessible historians  of  Sweden. 

HALL'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

•tf  new  and  eompendkus  Latin  Grammar;  wiih  apprth 
priaU  exercUea,  ,^miyiical  and  SyniheiUaL  For  the  use 
of  primary  tekooU,  aeademUtf  and  eoUegea.  By  Baynard 
J2.  Hatl,  Ji.  Jtf.  Principal  <if  the  Bedford  Classical  and 
Jdathanaticti  Academy,  and  formerly  Prqfessor  of  the  An- 
eieni  Languages  in  the  College  of  Indiana,  Philadelphia : 
'Harrison  HalL 

The  excellences  of  this  grammar  have  been  so  well 
proved,  and  the  work  itself  so  h^i'tily  recommended 
by  some  of  the  first  scholars  in  our  country  that,  at  this 
lata  day  especially,  we  feel  called  upon  to  say  but  little 
in  its  behalil    But  that  little  we  can  sa  y  conscientiously. 


It  appears  to  us  at  least  as  well  adapted  to  its  purposes 
as  any*Latin  Grammar  within  our  knowledge.  In  some 
respects  it  has  merits  to  be  met  with  in  no  other.  It  is 
free  from  every  species  of  empiricism,  and,  following 
the  good  old  track  as  far  as  that  track  can  be  judiciously 
followed,  admits  of  no  royal' road  to  the  acquisition  of 
Latin.  The  arrangement  is  Tucid  and  succiht — ^yet  the 
work  embodies  a  vast  deal  of  matter  which  could  have 
been  obtained  only  through  reference  to  many  of  the 
most  elaborate  treatises  of  Europe.  In  its  analysis  of 
idbnn  it  excels  any  similar  book  now  in  common  use — 
an  advantage  of  the  highest  importance.  The  size  of 
the  work  is  moderate,  yet  nothing  of  consequence  to 
the  student  is  omitted.  The  definitions  are  remarkably 
concise — ^yet  sufiiciently  full  for  any  practical  purpose. 
The  prosodial  rules  at  the  beginning  are  easily  com- 
prehended, and  thus  placed,  are  easily  applied  in  the 
further  progress  of  the  schelar.  A  great  many  useless 
things  to  be  found  in  a  majority  of  grammars  are  judi- 
ciously discarded,  and  lastly,  the  analytical  and  synthe- 
tical exercises  are  admirably  suited  to  the  illustration  of 
the  principles  inculcated.  Upon  the  whole,  were  we  a 
teacher,  we  would  prefhr  its  use  to  that  of  any  other 
Latin  Grammar  whatever. 

BLAND?S  CHANCERY  REPORTS. 

Reports  of  Cases  decided  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery 
of  Jdaryland.  By  Theodorick  Bland,  Chancellor.  VoL  i, 
pp,  708,  8vo, 

We  cannot  perceive  any  sufficient  reason  for  the 
publication  of  this  book.  The  tribunal  whose  decisions 
it  reports,  is  not  of  the  last  resort  ;*  they,  therefore  are 
of  very  questionable  authority,  even  in  Maryland  ;  and 
the  Chancellor,  though  evidently  a  man  of  sense  and 
learning,  has  no^  like  Kent,  Marshall,  or  Hardwicke, 
that  towering  reputation  which  will  stamp  his  dicta  as 
law  (either  persuasively  or  conclusively)  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  state.  The  cases  reported  in  chief, 
are  all  decided  by  the  author  of  the  book.  In  the  notes 
are  given  many  decisions  of  his  predecessors.  So  that, 
wherever  we  look,  there  is  still  but  the  same  inadequate 
weight  of  name  and  station.  ^ 

Now,  the  enormous  multiplication  of  books  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  this 
age ;  since  it  presents  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles 
to  the  acquisition  of  correct  information,  by  throwing  in 
the  reader's  way  piles  of  lumber,  in  which  he  must 
painfully  grope  for  the  scraps  of  useful  matter,  perad- 
venture  interspersed.  ,  In  no  depastment  have  the  com- 
plaints of  this  evil  been  louder  or  more  just,  than  in  the 
law.  There  are  five  and  twenty  supreme  courts,  or 
courts  of  appeals,  in  the  United  States,  (not  to  mention 
Arkansas  or  Michigan)  each  of  which  probably  emits 
a  yearly  volome  of  its  **  cases ;"  besides  as  many  pro- 
fessed legislative  law-factories,  all  possessed  with  iho 
notion  of  being  Solons  and  Lycurguses.  These  surely 
can  give  both  lawyers  and  people  rules  of  conduct  enough 
to  keep  their  wits  on  the  stretch,  without  any  supplies 
from  inauthoritative  sources.  The  law  books  we  get 
from  England  would  of  themselves  now  suffice  to  em* 
ploy  those  /Mcu&r(i(ton«  of  twenty  years^  which  used  to  be 
deemed  few  enough  for  a  mastery  of  the  legal  profession. 
From  these  considerations,  we  hold  him  to  be  no  friend 
to  lawyers — and  hardly  a  good  citizen — who  heedlessly 

'^ConsOtuiioD  of  Maryland,  Art.  6& 
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sends  forth  a  bulky  addition  to  their  reading,  to  encum- 
ber and  perplex  the  science,  and  make  it  mote  and  more 
a  riddle  to  common  minds. 

The  Tolume  before  us,  besides  these  aore  general 
objections,  is  liable  to  at  least  another  special  one. 
Many  of  its  cases  are  inordinately  ▼oluminous.  That 
of  Hannah  K.  Chase  fills  30  pages-^Lmgan  y.  Hendmum 
47  pages — Cunningham  ▼.  Browning  33  pages — Oi9tng#* 
case  40  pages— and  **  the  Chancdlor*i  ea$e!"  92  pagea ! 
The  third  one  of  these  cases  inroives  no  principle  that 
can  probably  affect  any  mortal  out  of  Maryland,  and 
the  last  is  not  even  a  judicial  decision  in  Maryland !  It 
is  a  mere  determination  of  the  legislature  of  that  state, 
touching  the  salary  of  a  judge.  They  might  all,  we 
are  full  sure,  hare  been  shortened  by  two*thirda,  with 
great  adrantage  to  their  perspicuity,  as  well  as  to  the 
reader's  time,  patience  and  money. 

There  are  no  running  dates  on  the  msrgtn,  showing 
in  what  year  each  case  was  decided.  But  in  other  res- 
pects, the  getting  np  of  the  book  is  uncommonly  good. 
The  paper,  typography,  and  binding,  are  all  of  the  first 
order.  We  are  sorry  however  that  these  appliances 
were  not  bestowed  to  better  purpose. 


LUCIEN  BONAPARTE. 

Memoirs  of  Lueien  Bonaparte,  {Prince  qf  Canino,) 
written  by  himse{f.  Translated  from  the  original  manu- 
script^  under  the  immediate  superintendence  qf  the  auihor. 
Part  the  First,  {from  the  year  1792,  fo  the  year  8  of  the  JRe- 
public) 

In  the  publication  of  these  memoirs  the  Prince  of  Ca- 
nino disclaims  any  personal  views.  *'  I  do  it,"  he  says, 
**  because  they  appear  to  offer  materials  of  some  value 
to  a  history  so  fruitful  in  great  events,  of  which  the  se- 
rious study  may  be  useful  in  future  to  my  country."  In 
the  commencement  of  tlie  brief  introduction  from  which 
these  words  of  his  are  quoted,  he  complains,  but  with- 
out acrimony,  of  the  pamphleteers  who  have  too  often 
made  him  the  subject  of  their  leisure.  **  Revelations, 
secret  memoirs,  collections  of  anecdotes,  the  fruits  of 
imaginations  without  shame  or  decency,  liavo  not  spared 
me.  I  have  read  all  of  them  in  my  retirement,  and  I 
was  at  first  surprised  how  I  could  have  drawn  upon  my* 
self  so  many  calumnies,  never  having  offended  any  per- 
son. But  my  astonishment  ceased  when  I  had  better 
appreciated  my  position — removed  from  public  affairs, 
without  influence,  and  almost  always  in  silent  or  open 
opposition  to  the  powers,  though  sufficiently  near  to 
keep  them  constantly  in  fear  of  my  return  to  favor,  how 
was  it  possible  for  the  malice  of  the  courtiers  to  leave 
mc  in  repose  ?" 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  speak  at  length  of  these  me- 
moirs. Neither  is  such  a  course  necessary  in  regard  to 
a  work  which  will,  and  roust  be  read,  by  every  person 
who  pretends  to  read  at  all.  The  author  professes  to 
suppress  all  details  that  are  foreign  to  public  affairs-^ 
yet  he  has  not  too  strictly  adiiered  to  his  intention. 
Tiicre  are  many  merely  personal  and  private  anecdotes 
which  have  a  very  sliadowy  bearing,  if  any,  upon  the 
political  movements  of  the  times.  That  the  whole 
volume  is  of  deep  interest  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
say — (or  this  the  subject  ia  alona  an  assurance.  The 
style  of  the  Prince  do  Canino,  is  sufficiently  well  known 


possesses,  in  prose,  many  of  those  peculiarities  of  man- 
ner, which  in  so  great  a  measure  distinguished,  sod  we 
must  say  disfigured,  the  author's  poem  of  the  Cirmit, 
Here  are  the  same  affectations,  the  same  Ta^tas-im, 
and  the  same  indiscriminate  elevation  of  tone.  The  edi- 
tion of  this  bfiok  by  Saunders  and  Otley  is  well  printed, 
with  a  clear  large  type,  and  ezceUently  bound. 

■ 
MADRID  IN  1835. 

Madrid  in  1835.  Sketches  of  the  Metropolis  of  Spam 
and  Us  Inhabitants,  and  of  Society  and  Manners  ta  the  Pe- 
ninsula, By  a  Resident  Officer,  Two  vobanes  ta  oac 
A>w  York :  Saunden  ^  Otley, 

One  portion  of  this  title  appertains  to  volume  the 
first,  the  other  to  volume  the  second.  Of  Madrid,  the 
author  has  managed  to  present  a  vivid  picture  by  means 
of  a  few  almost  scratchy  outlines.  He  by  no  means  {;oes 
over  the  whole  ground  of  the  city,  nor  is  he  more  defi- 
nite than  necessary ;  but  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  life  and  still-life  of  the  Metropolis  are  selected  with 
judgment,  and  given  with  effect.  The  manner  of  the 
narrative  is  singularly  A  la  TroUope — and  this  we  look 
upon  as  no  little  recommendation  with  that  huge  pro- 
portion of  readers  who,  in  laughing  over  a  book,  care 
not  overmuch  whether  the  laugh  be  at  the  author  or 
with  him. 

The  sketches,  here,  of  the  manners  and  social  habits 
of  Madrid  are  done  with  sufficient  freedom,  and  astait- 
ling  degree  of  breadth;  yet  the  details,  for  the  most  part, 
have  an  air  of  profound  truth,  and  the  conviction  wHl 
force  itself  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  the  "Re- 
sident OfiUcer"  who  amuses  him  is  thoroughly  convemnt 
with  his  subject.  Such  passages  as  the  following,  how- 
ever, are  perhaps  somewhat  overcolored : 

No  place  offers  such  perfect  social  facility  as  the 
Spanish  tertuUa,  Any  body  presented  by  any  other 
body  at  all  known  to  the  master  of  the  house,  is  sore  to 
be  politely  received,  and,  unless  in  some  Tery  peculiar 
case,  offered  the  house — the  usual  compliment  paid  to  a 
stranger  or  new  acquaintance.'  The  great  demonliza- 
Lion  of  society  in  Spain,  may  be  attributed,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  this  unbounded  admission  of  a  nameless 
crowd,  destitute  even  of  the  slightest  pretensions  to 
birth,  talent  or  character,  into  the  best  bouses  of  tbe 
capital  and  country,  where  iliey  elbow,  and  are  elbowed 
by,  the  most  distinguished  individuals  in  the  nation— on 
a  footing  of  the  most  perfect  equality. ....  A  de- 
cent coat  and  look,  and  the  show  of  a  few  ounces,  are 
much  better  passports  to  society  than  the  bestchaiactcr 
and  station.  The  master  of  the  house  is  frequently  ig- 
norant of  tlie  quality  and  circumstances  of  his  guests. 
The  usual  answer  to  the  quer^r  "Do  you  know  that 
man?"  is  "No,  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  him ;  he 
was  introduced  by  so-and-so,  who  comes  here  (rften,  but 
he  appears  a  buen  sujeto,  muyfino  y  atento,^ 

Notwithstanding  the  greater  variety  and  racy  pKta* 
resqueness  of  volume  one,  volume  two  will  be  foaad  upon 
the  whole  more  entertaining.  Here  the  author  deals 
freely,  and  en  cotmoissewr,  with  the  Ministry,,  the  Mo- 
nasteries, the  Clergy  and  their  influence,  with  Prisoflit 
Beggars,  Hospitals  and  Convents.  This  portion  of  the 
work  includes  ^Iso  some  memorabilia  of  the  yearlSSS" 
the  Cholera  and  the  Massacre  of  July.  A  chapter  oa 
the  Spanish  Nobility  is  full  of  interest. 

The  work  is  a  large  octavo  of  340  pages,  handsomely 
printed  and  bound,  and  embellished  with  two  good  efl- 
gravings— one  of  tbe  Convent  of  theSalesas  Viejai^  the 
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STANZAS. 

BY  MRS.  E.  P.  ELLET. 

Wouldst  thou  know,  stranger,  wherefore  the  ▼ain 
And  envious  strifea,  and  ills  of  this  sad  world 

Vex  not  mj  thoughts  serene, 

Nor  fright  my  peace  of  soul? 

Wherefore  its  wild  eominotions  firet  roe  not. 
And  the  rain  pageants  of  its  summer  smile, 

(More  fleeting  than  the  light) 

Nor  dazzle,  nor  distract  7 

It  is  Dot  that  a  swelling  pride  doth  lift 

My  spirit  'boye  the  reach  of  changeful  Fate, 

Or  shield  me  from  the  ills 

To  mortal  lot  assigned ; 

Or  teach  me  with  a  scorn  unwise  to  turn 
From  good  on  all  bestowed,  the  boon  of  Heaven ; — 
Tis  not  that  spells  I  bear 
By  stern  cold  Reason  wrought : — 

But  in  my  spirit's  inmost  treasure-house 
There  is  a  blessed  world,  from  evil  free, 

Nor  wearying  cares  come  ni^ 

The  chambers  of  the  soul ! 

In  this  fair  home  hath  Thought  her  palace  reared. 
And  planted  living  flowers ;  there  flow  the  springs 

Of  Fancy,  pure  and  bright, 

In  sweet  rejoicing  streams. 

There  bends  the  golden  heaven  of  Poesy, 

With  gladdening  sunlight  fraught ;  there  blandest  airs 

Breathe  o'er  the  fragrant  soil. 

And  palmy  groves  ascend. 

Thus  is  it  that  Life's  clamors  and  complaints^ 
And  idle  vaunts,  unheeded  pass  me  by, 

Like  the  dull  streamlet's  voice. 

Or  inarticulate  wind* 

Amid  the  jarring  storm's  discordant  strife, 
O,  searcher  aAer  rest !  may'st  thou  too  hear 
That  mightier  melody 
From  chorda  attuned  of  Heaven ! 


MODERN  TRAVELLING. 

Forty  years  ago,  I  used  to  be  a  great  traveller,  and 
was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  means  of  trans- 
portation then  in  use ;  but  about  that  time,  I  retired  to 
the  country  and  settled  upon  a  small  farm,  where  I 
have,  until  lately,  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  my  way. 
During  the  last  summer,  some  business  compelled  me  to 
set  out  for  a  distant  point,  and  I  left  my  little  home  with 
extreme  reluctance.  As  I  was  to  travel  in  a  world 
about  which  I  knew  but  little,  except  through  the  news- 


papers, I  thought  it  right  to  rig  myself  out  in  some- 
what better  style  than  usual,  so  I  put  on  my  best  bib 
and  tucker  and  repaired  to  town  and  sought  a  barber*a 
shop  to  get  my  hair  cut  and  my  beard  shaved,  humming, 
as  I  went  along,  the  old  song, 

"  I  called  to  Che  barber,  come  shftve  me  boy,  do  70U  hear, 
And  I'll  giro  you  sixpence  for  to  epend  In  ale  or  beer ; 
Shave  me,  shave  me,  barber  come  shave  roe. 
Make  me  look  neat  and  spruce  that  Molly  may  have  me." 

Sixpence  quotha!— 4t  cost  me  four  and  sixpence,  at 
the  least.  When  I  opened  the  door,  I  was  so  much  as- 
tonished at  the  elegance  of  the  apartment,  that  I  drew 
back,  and  would  have  retired,  thinking  I  had  made  some 
mistake,  when  two  or  three  fellows  flew  out  upon  me, 
and  began  brushing  my  coat  with  such  impetuous  vio* 
lence,  that  I  could  not  escape  from  them ;  indeed,  it 
was  with  much  ado  that  I  could  prevent  my  ears  from 
being  brushed  ofl^  by  their  whizzing  brooms.  I  was  as 
restive,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  as  my  horse  is  under 
a  cedar  broom ;  twice  they  struck  me  severe  blows  on 
the  cheek,  but  always  begged  pardon,  so  I  could  not  be 
ofiended ;  and,  indeed,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  when 
I  left  home,  not  to  betray  my  ignorance  of  present  cus- 
toms. All  this  time  two  small  shaver*  were  dusting  my  * 
boots,  and  I  protest  it  was  with  much  difliculty  I  could 
keep  my  legs.  After  considerable  suffering  on  my  part, 
and  repeated  declarations  of  my  being  satisfied  with 
their  services,  and  paying  each  of  them  something,  (for 
I  saw  they  expected  it,)  they  desisted.  I  now  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  shaved  and  trimmed,  and  was  immediately 
disrobed,  and  ushered  to  a  high-backed  chair,  where 
my  head  was  roughly  thrown  back,  my  chin  tucked, 
and  the  operation  of  shaving  performed  in  the  ttoinkling 
qf  an  ejaeulatiim.  It  did  not  take  long  to  cut  my  hair 
and  strangle  me  with  cologne  water;  but  what  was  my 
surprise,  when  they  were  done  with  me,  to  And  the 
whole  of  my  occiput  as  bare  as  the  palm  of  my  hand, 
and  nothing  left  upon  my  head  but  a  few  straggling 
locks  at  the  side,  time  having  already  stripped  naked  my 
forehead.  I  was  sadly  vexed,  but  what  could  I  say  7 
I  had  voluntarily  put  myself  in  their  power,  and  was 
devoutly  glad  when  I  got  into  the  street,  that  I  had  es- 
caped alive  from  their  hands.  Well,  I  had  now  paid 
four-and-sixpence ;  I  had  lost  all  my  hair ;  my  fiice  had 
been  scratched  by  brooms  and  lacerated  by  a  razor,  and 
I  had  learned  in  exchange,  that  barbers  were  different 
folks  now-a-days  from  what  they  used  to  be,  and  that 
men  were  brushed  down  like  horses — ^rather  a  bad  apec- 
ulation  I  I  had  not  been  in  this  world,  it  b  true, /'ever 
since  king  Pepin  was  a  little  boy,"  but  I  was  pretty 
old,  and  had  never  been  treated  so  unceremoniously  ini  ' 
my  life.  I  had  imagined  when  I  entered  tlie  house,  that 
I  was  going  into  just  such  a  shop  as  my  old  friend  Kip- 
pin  used  to  keep,  who  received  me  with  the  profbundest 
of  bows,  and  shaved  me  with  a  solemnity  of  manner 
that  suited  my  temper  exactly.  No  tawdry  ornaments 
hung  upon  his  walls;  no  mirrors  flashed  wheresoever 
you  tiurned  ;  no  newspapers  lay  scattered  around  j  no 
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Helen  Jcwetts  or  other  engravings  caught  your  eye. 
His  walls  were  mute  as  "Tora^s  Halls*' — a  piece  of 
broken  looking-glass  stood  upon  the  table,  and  an  old 
shaving-can,  encrusted  with  the  smoke  of  a  thousand 
£res,  sat  disconsolately  in  the  chimney ;  but,  nevertheless, 
these  modern  fellows  cannot  shave  as  Kippin  ^'  used 
U  eouldJ*  There  is  too  much  hurry  in  every  thing 
now-a-days!  It  is  true, shaving  must  be  done  by  steam— 
the  water  ought  to  be  hot,  but  the  razor  travels  too  in- 
continently fast,  and  the  whirlpools  in  my  beard  cannot 
be  crossed  over  with  such  despatch — but  pshaw !  this 
is  notliing  to  what  I  have  to  tell  of  the  changes  in  this 
world.  My  first  trip  was  to  be  made  in  a  stecmiboat 
which  was  to  start  (fly,  perhaps,  would  be  a  better 
word)  at  ten  o'clock  at  nighL  I  had  never  been  in  one, 
having  been  of  the  same  opinion  with  old  what's  his 
name,  who  never  dould  be  induced  to  go  on  board,  not 
even  when  the  boat  was  lying  at  tlie  wharf  without  a 
particle  of  fire — when  urged  to  go,  and  told  that  there 
was  no  earthly  danger,  he  always  shook  his  head 
doubtingly,  and  declared  **  there  was  no  knowing  when 
accidents  might  happenJ"  However,  go  I  must  4  my  bu- 
siness required  despatch,  and  there  was  no  mode  of  tra- 
velling so  expeditious.  Accordingly,  I  went  on  board, 
and  passing  the  fire-room,  where  they  were  just^rtng 
up,  I  stopped,  with  unfeigned  horror,  and  asked  myself 
if,  indeed,  I  was  prepared  to  die ! ,  I  almost  fancied  my- 
self at  the  entrance  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  the  fire- 
men, all  begrimed  and  black  and  covered  with  sweat, 
seemed  like  the  imps  of  the  devil,  tossing  the  damned 
spirits  into  tlie  flames.  I  shuddered  and  turned  away, 
inwardly  vowing  if  heaven  would  b^  graciously  pleased 
to  spare  me  this  time,  I  would  never  again,  voluntarily, 
put  myself  in  the  way  of  being  burnt  to  death.  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  cabin,  which  I  found,  as  yet,  unoccupied, 
and  you  may  be  certain  if  the  barber's  shop  had  surprised 
me,  my  amazement  was  now  complete,  at  finding  my- 
self in  the  most  splendid  apartment  I  had  ever  beheld. 
I  shall  not  attempt  any  description,  because  I  have  no 
doubt,  Mr.  ELditor,  you  have  seen  many  a  one ;  all  I 
shall  say  is,  that  having  examined  every  thing  witli  as 
much  wonder  as  did  parson  Polyglott  when  ^*he  din- 
ner*d  irC  a  Lord,"  I  laid  myself  down  in  a  birth,  and 
could  not  satisfy  myself  of  my  personal  identity,  any 
more  than  could  he  who  went  once  to  see  some  great 
man,  and  was  treated  with  so  much  distinction,  that 
when  he  retired  to  bed,  he  lay  some  time  revolving  all 
that  had  passed,  and  the  scene  around  him,  and  exclaim- 
ed, "  can  this  be  me !"  Putting  his  foot  out  of  bed,  (he 
had  a  remarkable  foot,)  egad !  he  cried,  that  is  certainly 
my  foot.  Just  so,  clapping  my  band  to  the  back  of  my 
head,  and  feeling  that  the  barber  had  nearly  scalped 
me,  I  became  assured  that  it  was  indeed  your  humble 
servant,  and  was  trying  to  compose  myself,  when  I 
heard  a  cry  of  **  the  stage  is  come,"  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments in  walked  the  captain  and  seated  himself  at  his 
writing-table,  and  immcdiatelyaflcrwards  forty  passen- 
gers, at  least,  rushed  into  the  cabin,  all  talking  in  the 
loudest  key,  and  dressed  in  every  variety  of  mode,  and 
seeming  to  strive  with  one  another  who  should  get  first 
to  the  captain  to  pay  his  money.  What  does  this  mean  ? 
thought  I;  wherefore  such  hurry?  "Why  need  they 
be  so  forward  with  death  who  calls  not  on  them?" 
as  Falstafi*  says.  I  soon  found  out  die  cause ;  they 
were  securing  births,  and  us  they  passed  mine,  tlicy 


severally  peeped  into  it ;  at  length,  one  frying  more 
earnestly  than  the  others,  exclaimed,  "halloo,  my 
hearty,  you  are  in  the  wrong  box ;  you  must  come  out" 
I  made  no  reply,  and  be  repeated  his  command  to  me 
to  turn  out — still  I  said  nothing,  and  he  turned  to  tbo 
captain :  "I  say  captain,  here's  a  Jackson  man  in  my 
birth."  "Yes,"  said  I,  feeling  my  dander  rise,  as  honest 
Jack  Downing  says,  "and  I  shall  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  staying  in  iL"  Alas !  I  reckoned  without  sqr 
hostj  for  the  captain  came  up  and  d^ired  roe  to  evacuate 
the  premises.  "Why,"  said  I, "  captain,  I  thought  posses- 
sion was  eleven  points  of  law."  "  None  of  your  nonsense, 
sir,"  returned  he,  and  took  hold  of  my  arm.  Seeing 
how  matters  stood,  I  fixed  myself,  Dentatus-like,  with 
my  back  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  seizing  my  hickory 
stick,  defended  myself  manfully,  but  numbers  prevailed 
over  valor,  and  I  was,  at  last,  ignominionriy  dragged 
forth,  like  Smith  from  the  Chickahominy  Swamp,  10 
the  no  small  amusement  of  the  company,  some  of  whom 
hurraed  for  old  baldpate.  Here  was  a  pretty  commence- 
ment of  my  journey  1  In  the  end,  I  was  compelled  to 
sleep  upon  a  table,  think  0*  that!  and  imagine  my  hor- 
ror when  I  found  myself  stretched  out  Uke  a  corpse, 
with  a  sheet  over  me ! !  All  my  previous  fears  of  being 
scalded  to  death  rushed  upon  my  mind,  and  I  made  sure 
that  this  was  indeed  my  winding-sheet  The  thumping 
of  the  boat ;  the  groans  of  the  lever  above,  leaping  and 
pitching  like  some  vast  giant  struggling  to  be  free;  ihc 
snoring  and  snorting  around  me ;  the  intense  beat,  pro- 
duced by  the  juxta-position  of  so  many  human  bodies, 
effectually  banished  sleep  from  my  eyelids ;  1  was  "  is  • 
state  qf  dissokUion  and  thaw,"  and  wished  myself  any- 
where else,  even  in  "  the  DomdtmUl  capes  wnder  the  roott 
of  Oeean,^  if  there  were  such  a  place,  so  that  I  could 
escape  my  present  thraldom.  How  often  have  I  won- 
dered, said  I  to  myself,  that  people  could  be  so  fool- 
hardy as  to  live  at  the  foot  of  Mount  iEtna  or  Vesutius,  * 
where  they  are  liable  to  be  overwhelmed  in  a  moment 
by  burning  lava;  and  here  am  I,  lying  near  the  crater  of 
a  volcano,  without  the  hope  of  escape  if  there  should  be 
an  eruption ! !  Overwhelmed  by  the  oppressive  weight 
of  my  thoughts,  I  sunk,  from  absolute  exhaustion, 
about  daybreak,  into  a  doze,  from  which  I  was  almcst 
immediately  aroused  by  a  bell,  which  I  mistook  for  ihe 
last  trump,  and  springing  up,  perceived  that  it  an- 
nounced our  arrival  at  the  place  of  destinatioo,  and  I 
was  forced  to  huddle  on  my  clothes  as  fast  as  possible. 
Such  a  scene  of  confusion  and  hurry  as  now  presented 
itself,  baffles  my  poor  powers  of  description.  Passen- 
gers, porters,  trunks,  wheelbarrows,  hackmcn,  every 
body  and  every  thing,  in  one  moving  mass  upon  (he 
wharf,  so  completely  confounded  the  few  brains  1  bad, 
that  I  stood  like  a  fool,  while  "hack,  sir  ?"  was  bawled  in 
one  ear,  "hack,  sir?"  in  another — ^**omnibus,  sir  ?  do  you 
go  in  the  omnibus  ?"  One  pulled  me  by  the  ri^Ht,  soo- 
ther by  the  left,  until  my  limbs  were  almost  dislocated. 
At  last,  remembering  a  little  of  my  latin,  I  oooduded  it 
must  be  right  to  go  with  <dl,  and  I  cried  out  ** omnibus!* 
"  Your  baggage,  sir,  where  is  it  ?"  "  God  only  know^ 
my  friend,"  said  I.  "  Is  this  it,  sir  ?""  Yes,  yes."  InW 
the  omnibus  they  shoved  me,  with  such  despatch,  ihal 
had  I  been  the  **  stout  gentleman**  himself,  I  am  sun 
none  could  have  seen  even  the  "  broad  disk  of  my  panta- 
loons." It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life,  that  1  bad  ever 
iravcllf^  in  a  carriage  without  shutting  the  door,  a< 
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cepionce,  upon  compulsion,  when  my  horses  ran  off 
witti  vn^  I  ^^^  if  y<)u  ^ill  credit  me,  sir,  there  is  no  door 
to  on  omnibus ;  so  I  suppose  omnibus  means  without  a 
door,  but  in  what  language  is  more  than  I  pretend  to 
know.  Perhaps  it  may  be  the'  Garamna  language,  but 
none  but  the  author  of  the  Doctor  can  tell  that.  If  you 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  tongue,  Mr.  Editor,  just 
drop  me  a  hint  in  your  next  number,  and  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  to  you. 

Well,  praised  be  heaven,  I  had  escaped  the  death  of 
a  bog,  and  felt  somewhat  revived  by  the  morning  air. 
Away  we  whirled  with  great  rapidity  to  the  rail  road 
depot,  where  the  cars  were  ready  to  receive  us.  We 
were  told  that  from  some  irregularity,  I  never  knew 
what,  we  were  to  be  drawn  for  some  miles  by  horses, 
am)  I  blessed  my  stars  at  the  occurrence,  as  I  had  been 
anticipating,  with  some  dread,  that  wonderful  velocity 
of  tlie  engines  of  which  I  had  heard  and  read  so  ipuch ; 
but  shori-Iived  indeed  was  my  joy,  as  it  began  to  be  a 
matter  of  interesting  speculation  whetlier  the  cars  meet- 
ing us,  might  not,  perad venture,  be  driven  by  steam. 
We  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  our  apprehensions 
were  realized.  Just  as  we  turned  an  abrupt  curvature 
in  the  road,  there  came  the  engine  roaring  and  snorting 
upon  us !  I  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  been  pursued  in  my 
timoby  a  mad  bull;  I  have  been  upon  the  point  of  being 
tossed  upon  his  horns;  I  have  been  in  the  imminent  peril 
of  being  run  over  by  squadrons  of  wild  horses  which 
had  taken  the  stampado ;  I  have  seen  perils  by  sea  and 
perils  by  land,  but  never  had  I  felt  such  alarm,  such 
destitution  of  all  hope  of  escape  as  now.  Our  driver 
sprang  from  his  seat,  and  had  just  time  to  unhitch  his 
horses,  but  what  were  we  to  do  ?  One  man  jumped 
out  and  broke  his  leg,  the  rest  of  us  kept  our  seats.  I 
could  not  leave  mine — I  was  transfixed  with  horror — my 
eyes  were  starting  from  my  head  and  my  mouth  wide 
0]ien.  Breathless,  we  awaited  tho  sliock,  and  soon  it 
came  like  a  thunder-crash.  What  happened  to  others 
1  cannot  tell.  All  I  remember  distinctly  is  that  the  con- 
cussion was  so  tremendous,  that  it  brought  my  two 
remaining  tcctii  so  violently  together,  that  they  were 
botli  knocked  out ;  they  were  the  last  of  the  Capulets, 
and  I  would  not  have  taken  a  thousand  dollars  a  piece 
for  them  ;  it  is  a  wonder  1  did  not  die  of  fright — my  hair, 
if  I  had  had  any,  must  have  turned  grey  ;  but  tlianks 
to  the  barber,  I  had  none.  I  was  taken  up  more  dead 
than  alive,  and  nothing  could  induce  me  to  hazard  my 
life  again.  I  consigned  to  the  devil  ail  cars,  steamboats, 
rail-roads,  their  projectors  and  inventors,  solemnly 
vowing  never  to  be  in  a  hurry  again  as  long  as  I  lived, 
but  to  remember  the  old  maxin,  festina  Icnte — make 
haste  slowly. 

My  business  I  abandoned  in  despair, — ^bought  the 
dullest  horse  I  could  procure, — sold  my  trunk  and  got  a 
pair  of  saddle-bags,  and  resolved  to  jog  slowly  and  safely 
homeward.  After  a  fatiguing  journey,  I  reached  my 
own  house,  where  nobody  knew  me.  When  I  told  my 
wife  who  I  was  and  wliat  had  occurred  to  me,  sho  said 
it  was  a  judgment  upon  me  for  being  such  a  fool  as  to 
cut  my  hair  in  tkat  fashion.  She  will  never  listen  t4^ 
me  now  when  I  attempt  to  repeat  the  particulars  of  my 
excursion,  and  that  is  tlie  reason  that  I  have  concluded 
to  trouble  you  witli  my  history.  If  it  sltould  eul4:rlain 
you,  and  serve  as  a  warning  to  my  countrymen  not  to 
be  in  «ucli  a  confouudcd  hurry  in  dohig  every  thing,  i 


shall  be  repaid  for  my  trouble.  The  whole  world  seems 
to  me  to  be  in  a  sort  of  neek-or-nothing  state ;  all  the 
sobriety,  frugality  and  simplicity  of  our  forefathers 
seems  to  be  forgotten,  and  the  only  object  is,  to  grow 
rich  suddenly,  and  time  and  space  must  be  annihilated 
in  the  pursuit. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient,  hum* 
Ue  servant,  solomon  sobersidks. 


FRIENDSHIP* 

AN  ESSAT. 

Solcni  P  mnndo  tollere  Tidontiir,  qui  aTnlcitiam  n  vlt4  (ollnnt ; 
qu&  a  Diia  immoruilibufl,  nihil  mvllus,  nihil  jncundjiis,  habemus. 

Cicero  de  mSmicUia. 

Pleasure,  to  be  really  such,  must  be  the  matter  of 
our  own  free  choice  and  voluntary  election ;  whatever  is 
commanded  immediately  becomes  a  duty ;  and  though 
by  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  commander,  the 
paths  of  duty  may  lead  to  pleasure ;  yet  strictly  and 
properly  speaking,  pleasure  am  never  be  enjoined  by 
any  authority,  can  never  submit  to  the  bonds  of  obliga- 
tion. 

No  virtue  can  be  more  amiable  and  excellent  than 
JrUndshipf  no  pleasures  more  refined  than  that  which  it 
affords,  and  though  frifndahip  may  be  recommended  as 
the  most  valuable  acquisition  and  the  highest  enjoy- 
ment, it  cannot  be  enjoined  as  a  duty,  or  as  an  indisjien- 
sable  obligation;  so  that,  if,  after  our  utmost  researches 
in  pursuit  of  it,  we  should  be  disappointed,  we  cannot 
be  condemned  as  criminal,  or  deficient  in  what  wo  owe 
to  our  own  happiness. 

Friendship,  to  adopt  the  definition  given  by  Lord 
Shaflsbury,  is  that  peculiar  relation  which  isr  formed  by 
a  consent  and  harmony  of  minds,  by  mutual  esteem  and 
reciprocal  affection.  Friendship,  therefore,  can  never 
be  enjoined  as  a  duty,  since  our  lot  in  life  may  never  be 
cast  amongst  those  whose  minds  will  harmonize  with 
our  own ;  it  is  rather  to  be  considered  a  singular  blcs- 

*  When  New  York  was  in  poflscssion  of  the  English  during 
Lbo  war  of  the  rovuluiion,  the  officers,  to  relieve  the  iDonotony 
of  a  garrison  life,  cstablialiod  a  society  in  whicii  some  subject  of 
a  liierjiry  character  was  diycuBsed  at  every  meeting.  Before  this 
Bocicty  waa  read  this  essay,  by  Mr.  Gilchrist— which  wc  print 
from  his  original  MS.  Of  their  author,  personally,  we  know 
little,  except  that  ho  was  not  an  olTicer  in  ciilier  the  army  or  navy, 
uur  a  member  of  cither  of  the  learned  profcdHiuiis,  although  a 
gciiilcmaii  of  literal y  ta.ste  and  extensive  acquiremcuti).  Henry 
K.  White,  in  a  letter  to  liis  brother  Ncvlllo,  mentions  a  Mr.  Gil- 
christ as  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  "  Monthly  Mirror,»»  with 
Capei  Lofft,  Rol>ert  Bioomfield  and  others.  If  Jilr.  G.  returned 
to  £  upland  he  was  probably  the  author  of  most  of  the  articles  in 
tlie  Monthly  Mirror  over  the  signature  of  OcUtviuM.  Judge  Hoff- 
man  and  Mr.  Dunlap  of  New  York,  may  1x3  able  to  give  somo 
Bcrounl  of  him,  as  well  as  of  tho  •*  Lilcrnrjf  Society.^^ 

About  this  same  time  there  oxisU^,  ]x.Thaps  in  opposition  to, 
or  in  ridicule  of  the  "  Literary  Society f"  a  junto  formed  by  tho 
young  ladies,  together  with  the  students  of  medicine,  and  other 
young  men  of  New  York,  and  called  the  "  Dreaming  SociV/y»* 
one  or  more  of  whose  members  w^ere  api)ointcd  at  each  meeting 
to  prepare  an  essay  for  the  next,  (cither  in  prose  or  verse,)  which 
essay  waa  cither  to  be  a  drcnm,  or  to  represent  the  essayist  as 
having  obtained  it  by  means  of  a  dream,  or  to  have  wriueu  it 
while  asleep.  Tho  Hihicrs  of  Lindley  Muriuy  ;  the  lute  Dr.  Hum* 
uel  L.  Milchell  j  Mr.  Dunlap,  (we  lHli«;vr,)  the  author  of  the 
'^  History  of  the  Ajucrlcan  Theatre  j"  and  Judge  Hofl'man,  were 
mcmbcrw. 
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•ing,  vouchsafed,  perhaps,  to  few,  bat  when  Touch- 
safed,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  cordials  in  human  life. 
Intending  man  for  social  happiness,  the  author  of  his 
nature,  in  great  wisdom  and  goodness,  hath  given  this 
impulse  to  the  human  heart ;  and  the  heart  rarely  errs, 
or  misleads  us  in  its  hints  and  admonitions.  What  a 
pleasure,  wliat  a  comfort  is  it,  to  have  one  in  perfect 
amity  with  us,  to  whom  we  can  at  all  times  onboaom 
ourselves  with  perfect  eonfidence  and  safety,  with 
wifom  we  can  enjoy  all  the  refinements  and  peculiar 
pleasures  of  miional  conversation ;  one  who  will  ten- 
derly enter  into  and  share  all  our  griefs,  or  kindly  par- 
ticipate in  all  our  joys;  thus  hcigiilening  the  one,  and 
alleviating  the  other.  What  pleasure  to  have  a  friend 
upon  the  wisdom  of  whose  counsels  we  can  safely  rely 
in  all  our  difficulties,  in  all  our  embarrassments ;  whose 
power  and  interest  will  always  be  at  hand  to  succor 
and  assist,  or  whose  affection,  at  least,  will  always  be 
forward  to  console  and  cheer  us.  Providence  gives  no- 
thing in  mortal  life  more  valuable  than  such  a  friend ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  the  acquisition  is  in  proportion  to 
the  value. 

I  cannot  express  my  sentiments  better  on  the  difficul- 
ties which  attend  the  acquisition  of  real  friendship,  than 
in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  masterly  writers  of  the 
age.  When  Socrates,  says  he,  was  building  himself  a 
house  at  Athens,  being  asked  by  one  that  observed  the 
littleness  of  the  design,  why  a  man  so  eminent  would 
not  have  an  abode  more  suitable  to  his  dignity,  he  re- 
plied, "  That  he  should  think  himself  sufficiently  ac- 
commodated, if  he  could  see  that  habitation,  narrow  as 
it  was,  filled  with  real  friends."  Such  was  the  opinion 
of  that  great  master  of  human  life,  concerning  the  un- 
frequoncy  of  such  an  union  of  minds  as  might  deserve 
the  name  of  friendship. 

Multitudes  are  unqualified  for  a  constant  and  warm 
reciprocation  of  benevolence,  by  perpetual  attention  to 
their  interest,  and  unresisting  subjection  to  their  pas- 
aions ;  many  varieties  of  dispositions  also,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  common  degrees  of  virtue,  may  ciclude 
friendship  from  the  hearL  Some,  ardent  enough  in 
their  benevolence,  are  mutable  and  uncertain,  soon  at- 
tracted by  new  objects,  disgusted  witliout  offence,  and 
alienated  without  enmity.  Otliers  are  soft  and  flexible, 
easily  influenced  by  reports  and  whispers,  ready  to 
cateh  alarms  from  every  dubious  circumstance,  and  to 
listen  to  every  suspicion  which  envy  and  flattery  shall 
suggcsL  Some  are  impatient  of  contradiction,  more  Wil- 
li ng  to  go  wrong  by  their  own  judgment,  than  to  be  in- 
debted for  a  safer  and  better  way  to  the  sagacity  of 
others,  inclined  to  consider  counsel  as  insult,  and  inquiry 
as  want  of  confidence.  Some  are  dark  and  involved, 
equally  careful  to  conceal  good  and  bad  purposes,  and 
pleased  by  showing  their  design  only  in  the  execution. 
Others  are  unusually  communicative,  alike  open  to  every 
eye,  and  equally  profuse  of  their  own  secrets  and  those 
of  others,  ready  to  accuse  without  malice,  and  to  betray 
without  treachery.  Any  of  these  may  be  useful  to  the 
community,  and  pass  through  the  world  with  the  repu- 
tation of  uncorrupted  morals,  but  they  are  unfit  for 
close  and  tender  intimacy.  He  cannot  properly  be 
chosen  for  a  friend,  whose  kindness  is  exhaled  by  its 
own  warmth,  or  frozen  by  the  first  blast  of  slander — 
he  cannot  be  a  useful  counsellor  who  will  hear  no  opi- 
nion but  his  own— he  will  not  much  invite  confluence. 


whose  principal  maxim  is  to  suspect — nor  can  the  can- 
dor and  frankness  of  that  man  be  mnch  esteemed,  who 
spreads  his  arms  to  human  kind,  and  makes  every  man, 
without  distinction,  a  denisen  of  his  bosom.  Such  is 
the  picture  of  human  disposition,  drawn  by  the  pen  of 
that  great  moral  master. 

Having  taken  ft  view  of  the  difliculties  to  be  met 
with,  I  shall  next  take  notice  of  those  qualifications  which 
seem  necessary  to  obtain  real  and  permanent  friend- 
ship: and  hen  we  shall  find  that  virtue  is  the  only  sure 
solid  basis  on  which  it  can  be  built:  if  founded  on  other 
or  less  worthy  motives,  its  continuance  is  short  and  pre- 
carious :  as  those  motives  shift  and  vary,  it  will  vary 
with  them :  Cicero,  in  the  treatise  from  which  1  have 
taken  the  prefiitory  lines  says,  *'  Nee  sine  virtate,  ami- 
citia  esse  ullo  pacto  potest"  Such  anions  deserve  not 
the  name  of  friendship ;  they  are  rather  confederacies, 
so  much  the  more  dangerous  and  hurtful,  as  the  anittng 
causes  are  mean  and  vicious. 

To  this  mutual  and  virtuons  complacency,  is  gene- 
rally necessary,  an  uniformity  of  opinions,  at  least  of 
those  active  and  conspicuous  principles  which  discrimi- 
nate parties  in  government,  or  sects  in  religion.  When 
differences  in  regard  to  these  subsist,  debates  will  arise ; 
vehemence,  acrimony  and  vexation,  and,  in  tinw,  an 
utter  extinction  of  benevolence,  will  ensue.  Intercourse 
of  civilities  may  continue,  but  the  poison  of  discord  is 
infused,  and  though  the  countenance  may  preserve  its 
smile,  the  heart  is  hardening  and  contracting ;  to  use 
another  quotation  from  the  same  author,  ''acoedat  autem 
suavitas  qusedam  oportet  sermonum  atque  naoram, 
haudquaquam  mediocre  condimentum  amicitiae." 

Besides  virtue  and  similarity  of  leading  opinions  and 
dispositions,  there  are  many  other  qualifications  neces^ 
sary  to  the  refinement  of  friendship;  such  as  an  open- 
ness and  frankness  of  temper,  joined  with  the  greatest 
faithfulness,  prudence  and  discretion  ;  a  constancy  and 
firmness  of  mind ;  an  evenness  and  uniformity  of  be- 
havior, a  suavity  of  manners,  an  absence  of  all  jealousy, 
a  readiness  to  overlook  little  faults  and  foibles^  and  an 
exquisite  and  generous  sensibility — in  short,  all  the  dis. 
positions  directly  opposite  to  those  before  mentioned; 
partly  the  produce  of  a  kind  and  indulgent  natsre,  and 
partly  of  virtuous  culture. 

Let  us  not,  however,  forget,  while  we  specify  \hosb 
good  qualities  necessary  to  be  found  in  another,  that 
we  are  under  every  obligation  to  cultivate  them  in  oui^ 
selves ;  for  as  no  friendship  can  either  be  real  or  lasting 
which  is  not  founded  on  virtue  and  the  good  qualities 
above  enumerated,  it  follows  that  our  entry  into  the 
union  must  encourage  the  cultivation  of  every  right  and 
amiable  principle  in  the  souL  Two  virtuous  minds  will 
stimulate  each  other  in  every  laudable  pursuit,  will  guard 
each  other  from  every  wrong  propensity,  and  crhninal 
deviation ;  and  never  dare  either  of  them  to  commit  an 
action  which  the  other  would  hear  of  with  concern,  or 
behold  with  ablush. 

Nor  is  this  union  of  less  utility  for  the  improvement 
of  the  lesser  virtues,  the  graces  of  life,  the  srts  of  pleas- 
ing, the  ''amiable  attentions^* — as  we  will  surely  be 
solicitous  to  excel  in  those  attentions,  and  to  become 
amiable  in  proportion  as  we  wish  to  be  loved. 

To  enumerate  all  the  advantages  and  all  the  pleasares 
of  friendship,  were  I  equal  to  the  task,  woaki  Ikr  exceed 
my  limits— -that  friendship  which  gives  to  human  life 
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its  highest  relish,  and  afibrds  to  virtue  the  strongest 
support  and  encouragement.  I  shall  oonclude,  there- 
fore, with  the  sentiment  with  which  I  began,  *'qu&  a 
Diis  immortalibus  nihil  melius  habemus,  nihil  jucun- 
diuSk" 


MISPAH. 


\ 


A  late  writer  tells  us,  that  being  on  board  the  packet 
ship  Silas  Richards,  on  his  way  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool,  the  captain  one  day  opened  the  letter  bags 
in  the  round  house,  to  sort  the  contents ;  and  to  amuse 
the  passengers  standing  about  him,  read  aloud  some  of 
the  most  singular  superscriptions,  when  he  came  to  a 
letter  which  had  a  seal  with  an  epigraph  on  it  which  ran 
thus:  ** Mispab— Gen.  xxxl  49.*>  ''Here,"  said  he 
to  a  clergyman  by,  (the  writer  himself,.!  suppose,)  '*  this 
is  for  you  to  expound.*'  But  the  clergyman  not  being 
able  to  do  so,  ran  for  his  Bible,  and  soon  returning  with 
it  open  at  the  place  referred  to,  read  out,  **Mi8pah :  the 
Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee,  when  we  are  absent 
one  from  another."  '*  Beautiful  !*'  said  one.  "  Beauti- 
ful!" said  another.  "A  gem!  a  gem!"  exclaimed  a 
third.  *'A  gem  indeed!"  cried  all  together.  "And 
surely,"  adds  the  writer,  "  the  brightest,  most  precious 
gem  of  all,  was  to  find,  in  such  a  place  and  circle,  these 
prompt  and  fuU-souled  expressions  of  sympathy  on  this 
announcement  of  religion  and  christian  piety.  There 
were,  indeed,  powerful  tendencies  to  such  sympathy  in 
the  circumstances  of  us  all.  For  who  present,  whether 
going  to  or  from  his  home,  did  not  feel  himself  separated 
fitKD  those  he  loved,  and  loved  moet  dear?  And  who, 
with  a  wide  and  fitful  ocean  before  him,  tossing  on  its 
heaving  bosom,  would  not  feel  his  dependence,  and 
looking  back  or  forward  to  home  and  friends,  lift  up  his 
aspirations  to  that  high  Providence  who  sits  enthroned 
in  Heaven,  and  rules  the  land  and  sea,  and  breathe  to 
him  the  sweet  and  holy  prayer — *  The  Lord  watch  be- 
tween me  and  mine,  while  we  are  absent  one  from 
another  7' 

These  refiections  are  all  just  and  natural  enough; 
but  they  are,  perhaps,  a  little  too  vague  and  indefinite. 
At  least,  they  do  not  strike  me  as  quite  true  to  the  text 
For  the  word  "  watch"  here  does  not  mean  simply  pro- 
lecf,  but  rather  lotlnut,  and  Laban's  idea  when  he  said 
"Mispah,"  was,  **  may  the  Lord  stand  witness,  and  look 
out  to  guard  against  any  infraction  of  the  covenant 
which  has  just  been  made  between  us."  So  the  author 
wanders  a  little  from  the  point  of  the  thing.  And  he  does 
so  again  when  he  proceeds  to  ask,  *'  And  whose  was 
the  hand  that  fixed  this  stamp  of  piety  on  this  winged 
messenger  of  love-— of  love  that  grows  more  ardent  and 
more  holy  as  it  is  distant  and  long  away  from  its 
object?  The  first  post-mark  was  Cluebec,  and  the  let- 
ter was  directed  to  a  quarter-master  in  London.  Was 
it  then,  from  a  wife  to  a  husband?  or  from  a  sister  to  a 
brother?  or  what  was  the  relation  ?"  Obviously,  such 
a  seal  could  be  used  with  strict  propriety  only  by 
one  who  either  was,  or  was  engaged  to  be,  married, 
to  the  writee,  and  who  might  very  nicely  use  it  at 
once  to  assure  and  remind  the  absent  partner  of  that 
conjugal,  or  connubial  fidelity  which  tbey  had  vowed 
befbre  God.    At  any  rate,  it  must  be  felt,  I  think,  by 


every  one,  that  it  would  have  a  peculiar  charm  when 
used  by  a  person  who  might  happen  to  be  in  such  a  pr»> 
dicament.  And  taking  the  thing  in  this  light,  and  put^ 
ting  myself  lor  a  moment  in  the  shoes  of  the  fair  young 
fianeie  who  has  just  set  the  seal  to  her  letter,  I  would 
expound  or  exphiin  the  motto  upon  it,  something  in  this 
way:  * 

O  what  can  sooch  the  sorrow,  love, 

This  anxious  absence  brings, 
But  to  reflea  that  one  above/  ^ 

With  overshadowing  wings, 
The  witness  or  our  plighted  troth, 
Will  hear,  and  help,  and  keep  as  both  ? 

O  maj  he  still  onr  guardian  be. 

As  he  hath  ever  been ! 
And  watch,  inj  love,  o'er  me  and  thee, 

While  ocean  rolls  between ! 
Aod  bring  thee  back,  all  perils  put. 
To  make  our  bonds  more  sweetly  last !  <t> 


CHARACTER  OF  CORIOLANUS. 

Coriolanus  possessed  those  traits  of  character,  which 
in  an  unpolished  age,  and  amongst  a  people  so  renown- 
ed for  their  chivalry  as  the  Romans,  are  fitted  to  com* 
mand  universal  admiration.  Of  high  birth — of  a  frank, 
ingenuous  nature — ^wise  in  the  council-chamber,  as  he 
was  ardent  and  intrepid  in  the  field,  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  he  had  not  soon  won  his  way  to  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  his  countrymen.  Accordingly  we 
find  him,  aAer  having  signalized  his  name  by  a  series  of 
the  most  brilliant  exploits  In  a  campaign  against  the 
Volsci,  returning  to  Rome,  to  receive  in  the  gratitude  and 
applause  of  his  fellow«>citizens,  the  rewacd  of  his  heroic 
deeds.  But  neither  the  fame  of  his  splendid  successes, 
nor  his  own  intrinsic  dignity,  could  exempt  him  from 
the  reverses  of  fortune.  The  ehaplet  with  which  Ihe 
fickle  goddess  one  moment  decks  the  conqueror's  brow, 
the  next  she  snatches  away,  and  leaves  him  the  wretch- 
ed victim  of  disappointed  ambition.  Thus  was  it  with 
Coriolanus.  The  Tribunes  of  the  People,  those  infa- 
mous panders  to  the  morbid  appetites  of  the  mob,  find- 
ing it  necessary  to  sacrifice  him,  the  panoply  of  virtue 
proved  a  poor  shield  against  their  virulence.  Taking 
advantage  of  that  hauteur  of  which  there  was  certainly 
a  spice  too  much  in  his  oompontion,  they  very  dexter- 
ously managed  to  excite  him  to  expressions  of  contempt 
for  the  commons,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
inflame  their  minds  with  a  sense  of  imaginary  wrongs^ 
and  impress  upon  them  a  conviction,  that  if  they  would 
not  be  trampled  in  the  dust,  they  must  dispute  every 
inch  of  ground  with  the  Patricians,  and  omit  no  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  a  blow  at  a  class  of  men  they  were 
taught  to  consider  their  mttural  enemies.  As  the  inflo- 
ence  of  the  tribunes  with  the  people  was  unlimited, 
so  their  success  was  complete — their  machinations  re- 
sulting in^the  condemnation  of  Coriolanus  to  perpetual 
exile.  Alas,  that  we  have  to  deplore  that  the  magna- 
nimity this  great  man  had  so  oAen  exhibited,  should 
desert  him  in  the  hour  when  most  he  needed  it !  Slung 
to  madness  that  his  distinguished  services  to  the  state 
should  meet  so  base  a  return,  he  resolves,  in  an  ecstacy 
of  resentmenti  that  Rome  shall  suflfer  the  me^  of  her 
dark  ingratitude.    He  goes  over  to  the  enemy,  who 
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receiTe  him  with  open  arms,  and  signify  their  readinea 
to  do  bis  bidding.  An  army  is  placed  at  his  disposal, 
with  which  he  invades  the  Roman  territory,  and  rava- 
ging the  country  as  he  passes  along,  at  length  draws  up 
his  legions  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  prepared,  in 
the  event  of  a  refusal  to  comply  with  his  harsh  and  ex- 
travagant requisitions,  to  whelm  friend  and  foe  ia  one 
indiscriminate  ruin.  Seized  with  consternation  at  his 
sudden  and  unexpected  approach,  the  Romans  sue  for 
mercy.  Successive  deputations,  consisting  of  the  friends 
who  had  fought  at  his  side  in  battle,  and  of  the  princi- 
pal citizens  who  had  stood  by  him  when  the  decree  was 
passed  fur  his  unjust  and  cruel  banishment,  are  in  vain 
sent  to  intrcat  him  to  lay  aside  his  unnatural  rebellion. 
Nothing  can  move  him  until,  his  wife  and  mother  com- 
ing out  to  the  camp,  and  throwing  themselves  at  his 
feet,  he  reluctantly  grants  to  their  prayers  and  tears  the 
amnesty  which  all  feebler  considerations  had  not  availed 
to  obtain. 

N*w  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  reprobation 
which  the  Christian  code  of  morals  pronounces  on  the 
principle  of  revenge,  be  laid  out  of  view ;  and  let  it  be 
granted  that  Coriolanus  had  a  right  to  retaliate  on  the 
men  who  bad  so  deeply  injured  him ;  yet  how  shall  we 
excuse  the  design  he  meditated  of  involving  his  inno- 
cent friends  in  tlie  same  heavy  penalty  7  When  he  was 
banished,  it  was  by  a  majority  of  only  three  tribes. 
The  whole  body  of  the  Patricians  were  in  his  favor, 
and  profoundly  sympathized  in  bis  calamity ;  and  he 
must  have  foreseen  that  if  the  Volscian  soldiery,  the 
ancient  and  uncompromising  enemies  of  Rome,  were 
admitted  into  the  city  with  Aufidius,  his  co-equal  in 
command,  at  their  head,  that  nothing  sacred  or  venera- 
ble would  be  spared  by  their  rapacious  violence — that 
the  rights  of  property,  the  quiet  and  security  of  old 
men,  the  purity  of  virgins  and  matrons,  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  temples— in  a  word,  all  that  age,  or  innocence, 
or  religion  had  consecrated,  would  be  made  the  inevi- 
table victims  of  the  same  ruthless  invasion.  And  all 
this  he  contemplated  unmoved.  Surely,  in  tbe  very 
conception  of  an  act  implicating,  in  such  tragical  con- 
sequences, not  his  enemies  merely,  but  his  friends  also, 
and  those  who  should  have  been  dearer  to  him  tlian  his 
own  life — his  family  and  kindred — there  was  a  mon- 
strous perfidy  from  which  every  mind  that  has  not  been 
too  deeply  corrupted  to  appreciate  the  force  of  any 
moral  motive,  must  revolt  with  horror. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  "  How  can  Coriolanus  be  justly 
diarged  with  the  crime  of  those  consequences  which 
his  clemency  prevented  7"  In  estimating  character,  the 
man  who  has  once  evinced  the  inveterate  malignity  of 
liis  heart,  must  be  branded  with  eternal  infamy,  unless 
it  appears  that  he  subsequently  became  penetrated  with 
profound  contrition,  and  changed  his  conduct  from  the 
purest  and  most  virtuous  motives.  Was  tliis  true  of 
Coriolanus  7  Having  contemned  the  higher  claims  of 
his  country,  and  thrown  oflf  her  allegiance,  his  ulti- 
mately yielding  to  the  yearning  voice  of  natural  affec- 
tion was  a  weakness — an  amiable  weakness,  it  may  be 
said — but  still  a  weakness.  Such  is  our  mental  confor- 
mation, that  wc  behold  a  congruous  character  with  a 
degree  of  complacency,  oven  tliough  the  diaracter  be  a 
bad  one ;  and  although  wo  may  lend  a  measure  of  our 
eympalliy  to  those  good  acts  of  confessedly  bad  men, 
which  are  the  mere  gratification  of  a  physical  propen- 


sity, the  unbending  rigor  of  reaaoo  sternly  refuses  to 
allow  any  moral  excellence  to  thoaa  deeds,  or  to  insult 
the  majesty  of  virtue  by  assigning  them  as  her  off- 
spring. We  return,  however,  to  a  point  temporarily 
merged,  in  order  to  follow  up  another  branch  of  tbe 
argument.  The  principle  of  revenge  is  wholly,  aad 
undet  all  circumstances,  inadmissible.  Nor  is  it  a  pro- 
per reply  to  this  proposition  to  say,  that  ours  is  an  sge 
of  moral  and  intellectual  light,  and  that  it  is  unjust  to 
apply  to  one  who  lived  two  thousand  years  ago,  the 
same  rigid  rule  of  judgment  to  which  he  wtmM  be  sub- 
jected at  the  present  day.  In  the  trial  of  queBtions  in- 
volving ao  abstract  principle,  there  riioald  manifeaUj 
be  but  one  standard  for  all  ages  and  nations.  Aoy 
other  hypothesis  will  lead  to  the  most  glaring  absurdi- 
ties. For  if  the  moral  quality  of  an  action  oookl  be 
modified  by  the  unimportant  circumstances  of  timt  or 
plaee^  there  is  no  crime  in  the  decalogue  which  may  not 
be  justified.  Modem  heathen  nations  almost  univei^ 
sally  allow  polygamy ;  in  certain  portions  of  the  world 
murder  is  deemed  innocent ;  and  the  ancient  Spartan, 
we  know,  regarded  thefX  as  the  prince  of  viitae& 
Where  is  the  man  who  woald  presume  to  excuse  these 
practices  because  they  pertain  to  a  barbanms  nation,  or 
to  a  period  of  moral  darkness  7  Yet  may  it  as  well  be 
done,  as  to  justify  the  practice  of  revenge  in  tbe  ease 
under  consideration.  The  ignorance  of  the  age  or  ns^ 
tion  may  poUurfe  the  conduct  of  an  individual ;  it  can- 
not justify  what  is  intrinsically  wrong ;  and  it  would 
be  in  the  last  degree  preposterous  to  put  out  the  lights 
by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  go  I0  seek  the  radiant 
form  of  virtue  in  the  dim  twilight  of  heathenism.  If 
Coriolanus  had  displayed  a  fortitude  in  suffering  equal 
to  his  bravery  in  actionr— if  he  had  never  soflfered  a 
thought  of  retaliation  upon  his  ingrate  country  to  in- 
vade his  breast;  but,  when  thrust  out  from  home  and 
kindred,  and  all  that  on  earth  he  held  most  dear,  he  had 
sought,  in  the  conscious  purity  of  his  heart,  and,  in  a 
sense  of  duty  dischai^ed,  that  tranquil  happiness  which, 
to  a  wise  man,  is  of  far  higher  price  than  the  shouts 
and  huzzas  of  the  multitude — that  mental  peace  which 
can  cheer  the  gloom  of  solitude,  and  whose  elastic  es- 
ergy  can  buoy  up  tl^e  soul  under  the  heaviest  distresses, 
his  name  would  have  come  down  to  posterity  drcoat- 
vested  with  a  halo  of  glory,  ever  enlarging,  ever  bright- 
ening. As  it  is,  there  is  a  spot  upon  his  feme  which 
all  his  splendid  achievements  may  not  wipe  oC  The 
man  who  courts  toil,  and  sufifering,  and  danger  in  his 
country's  cause,  earns  well  the  patriot's  meed ;  but  he 
who  conquers  himself^  achieves  a  nobler  triumph.  He 
bequeaths  to  the  generations  of  all  time,  in  the  bright 
example  he  leaves  for  their  emulation,  a  rarer  and  richer 
legacy. 

There  may  be  glory  In  the  mlfht 
Which  treadeih  nsUons  down  -, 
Wreaths  for  the  crinuoD  conqueror, 
Fridc  fur  the  kingly  crown ; 
But  nobler  is  (bat  crinatph  hour 
The  disenthralled  ahal)  find. 
When  eTit  passion  boweth  down 
Unto  the^Godlike  mind. 

In  his  contempt  of  this  sentiment  consisted  Coriola- 
nus' great  error.  Alas  for  his  fame,  that  he  liad  not 
discerned  its  truth  and  acted  accordingly ! 
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Mr.  Editor,— Reading  tlic  "Belles  of  Williams- 
burg" in  your  July  number  of  the  Messenger,  induced 
me  to  search  amongst  some  old  papers  for  the  enclosed 
graphical  and  beautiful  lines,  which  though  not  written 
at  quite  so  early  a  period  as  1777,  will  serve  to  show 
that  in  1799  the  halo  of  refinement  and  wit  was  still 
shining  around  that  classical  spot  so  famed  in  Virgmia 
history.  Y. 

BEAUT7  TO  THE 

BEAUX  OP  WILLIAMSBURG. 

Gallants !  who  now  so  brisk  and  gay 
From  night  to  mom  can  dance  away 

As  if  you  ne'er  could  tire. 
Can  beauty  only  warm  your  heeb? 
What,  is  there  not  one  beau  that  feels 

Her  flame  a  little  higher? 

Have  Phoebus  and  the  sacred  Nine 
Been  banished  from  their  wonted  shrine 

Where  Love  his  tribute  paid  7 
Unaided  by  Apollo's  rays 
Will  hymeneal  altars  blaze 

Though  sacrifice  bo  made  7 

Gods!  shall  Amanda  pass  unsung? 
Shall  Stella  fair  and  gay  and  young 

Not  swell  the  note  of  praise? 
Shall  biythe  Cassandra's  art  and  fire, 
Her  tuneful  Toice  and  tunefUl  lyre 

No  kindred  efi^rt  raise  7 

Sliall  gentle  Mira's  sparkling  eyes^ 
In  ambuscade  where  Cupid  lies^ 

Still  sparkle  on  in  vain, 
As  if,  instead  of  lambent  fire. 
Like  Leoparda's  filled  with  ire 

Or  clouded  with  disdain? 

Shall  twenty  other  Nymphs  beside 
Unnoticed  pass  adown  the  tide 

Of  Time  so  swiftly  flowing. 
Without  one  stanza  to  their  praise 
To  tell  the  folks  of  future  days 

That  they  were  worth  the  knowing  ? 

Should  Valentine's  once  biythesome  day 
Thus  quite  neglected  pass  away. 

Like  some  dull  Sunday  morning, 
Narcissa  may  begin  to  frown. 
Nay,  Flora  with  disdain  look  down, 

So  Beaux,  I  give  you  warning.  beauty. 

Idaiian  Grove,  Hth  February  1799. 


PHILOSCMPHY  OF  ANTiaUITY. 

NO.  L 

Of  all  the  benefits  that  modem  times  owe  to  anti- 
quity, the  most  important  but  at  the  same  time  the  least 
often  acknowledged,  is  the  boon  of  philosophy.  The 
poets,  orators,  and  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome  arc 
in  the  hands  of  every  school-boy,  and  are  the  pleasure 
and  study  of  all  w ha  pretend  to  education,  while  the 


works  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plottnus,  and  the  other  lights 
of  antiquity  (the  heralds,  they  have  been  called,  of  the 
true  cross)  languish  here  and  there  on  the  shelves  of 
some  old  library,  or  in  the  shop  of  some  antiquarian 
Bibliopole.  There  is  this  remarkable  difference  between 
philosophy  and  the  lighter  literature  of  antiquity.  Ho- 
mer and  Herodotus,  Demosthenes  and  his  fellow  orators, 
flashed  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  bosom  of  the  people 
with  BO  waming^no  precursor,  and  first  Wtablished 
that  order  or  sequence  of  literary  cultivation  which  the 
experience  of  subsequent  ages  has  proved  infallible ;  I 
mean  firsts  poetry  and  eloquence— next,  history,  and 
last  of  all,  philosophy.  Philosophy  itself  was  no  child 
of  the  moment.  As  the  sea>beach  gains  something  as 
each  wave  rolls  over  it,  so  was  it  wi th  philosohpy.  Each 
age  made  its  deposit  at  the  bank  of  truth,  and  slowly 
and  imperceptibly,  but  with  not  less  security,  was  that 
mountain  raised,  which,  however  wildly  raged  the  storms 
of  the  middle  ages— how  much  soever  its  fair  face  waa 
obscured— still  never  ceased  to  exist,  but  served  as  a 
place  of  rest  to  the  weary  bird  of  literature,  a  rest  whence 
the  yet  callow  philosophy  and  unfledged  history  mi'ght 
wing  their  infantine  flight.  We  may  give  an  era  to 
history — for  there  is  great  difference  between  it  and 
tradition — ^we  may  positively  ascertain  the  first  poet, 
but  we  cannoi  approximate  to  the  first  philosopher. 
Socrates  is  not  the  only  sage  who  never  gave  his  lucu* 
brations  to  posterity,  and  we  learn  from  its  very  name, 
(love  of  wisdom,)  that  it  is  coeval  with  mind,  nay,  almost 
one  of  its  principles.  Were  we  to  treat  as  philosophy 
only  what  has  been  written,  we  should  be  forced  again 
to  bound  our  researches  by  what  has  descended  to  us, 
and  short  indeed  would  be  our  course ;  but  it  is  not  sa 
We  know  with  as  much  certainty  the  opinions  of  those 
who  never  wrote,  as  we  do  those  of  Plato  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  are  thus  able  to  trace  philosophy  a6  ooo 
usque  ad  nuda,  from  the  alpha  not  to  the  omega,  for  that 
has  not  been  reached,  but  to  the  point  at  which  we 
find  it  now. 

Philosophy  first  presents  itself  to  the  historian  about 
the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century.  The  country 
where  we  first  behold  it,  is  Asia  Minor ;  beneath  its 
warm  climate  the  Grecian  colonists,  who  from  time  to 
time  had  settled  there,  grow  day  by  day  more  and  more 
cultivated,  till  at  length  they  were  the  tutors  of  their 
father-land.  Thales  of  Miletus,  Pittacus  of  Mytelene 
in  Lesbos,  Bias  of  Priene  flourished  in  a  quick  succes- 
sion, while  as  yet  Hellas  had  produced  but  Solon,  who 
was  more  lawgiver  than  sage,  and  who  would  better  be 
associated  with  Lycurgus  than  with  Thales. 

The  philosophy  of  Ionia  was  echoed  back  with  in- 
creased vigor  from  Magna  Grecia.  It  is  customary  for 
the  imagination,  when  Italy  is  its  theme,  to  fly  back 
to  the  days  of  Rome — to  revel  with  Horace  and  with 
Cicero,  with  Virgil  and  Macasnas.  How  great  so  ever 
may  be  our  veneration  for  those  later  ages,  they  should 
never  blot  out  from  memory  Italy's  earlier  civilization, 
when  Apuleiaand  Brutiumwereseatsof  learning  instead 
of  Tuscany,  and  when  Pythagoras  was  master  of  ice 
philosophy  instead  of  Cicero  and  Seneca. 

The  point  de  depart  of  philosophy  was  the  origin 
of  the  world  and  its  elementary  principle.  Perhaps  it 
was  necessary  that  the  mental  machinery  should  first 
be  employed  upon  the  grosser  matter  ere  it  should  seize 
hold  of  that  most  delicate  of  all  materials,  mind— that 
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the  artiUerymen  of  logic  should  first  acquire  skill  io 
battering  to  pieces  erroneous  opinioos  on  natural  phi- 
losophy ere  his  piece  should  be  directed  against  errors 
in  ethics  and  psychology.  Its  modus  operandi  was, 
generally,  that  of  eropiricisiXL  This  is  in  a  degree  true 
of  all  from  Thales  to  Plata 

As  the  astndogers  and  alchemists  of  all  ages,  so  did 
the  philosophers  of  the  time  of  Thales.  Though  argu- 
ing on  correct  bases,  they  obtained  the  roost  improper 
results.  Pushing  their  analysis  beyond  the  bound  of 
reason — not  content  with  the  phenomena  of  matter,  of 
which  experience  has  taught  us  more  than  suffices  ibr 
the  mind  of  man,  they  sought  to  discover  the  areaMMi, 
tlie  hidden  principle  of  the  world*s  existence.  They 
failed  of  course,  and  it  is  a  humiliating  though  not  less 
instructive  task  to  glance  in  succession  at  the  varied, 
though  not  less  incoherent,  labors  of  tliose  great  spirits 
who,  notwithstanding  that  absurdity  which  belonged 
more  properly  to  their  age  than  to  them  individually, 
yet  emitted  occasional  glimpses  of  what  we  in  vain 
would  hope  had  led  to  better  results. 

According  to  Thales  the  principle  of  the  world  is 
water.  He  is  said  to  have  been  induced  to  adopt  this, 
in  consequence  of  some  partial  experiments.  There 
was  besides  another  principle,  prime  mover  of  all  things, 
which  he  called  tiout.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  that 
best  and  most  ancient  of  maxims,  Know  ihy8t{f, 

Friend  and  townsman  of  Thales  was  Anaxamander. 
He  lit  his  lamp  at  the  same  light  and  cast  its  blaze  on 
the  same  subjects.  His  potnl  de  depart  is  infinity,  which 
he  sumamed  alUcontaining  and  divine,  without  deter- 
mining it  more  precisely.  Perpetual  changes  of  earth 
and  of  things  can  take  place  in  infinity.  These  were 
his  princtpio,  but  from  them  he  developed  multitudes  of 
doctrines  which  it  is  not  now  important  to  examine. 
He  bent  his  attention  to  astronomy,  and  nearly  similar 
were  the  doctrines  of  Pherecydes  of  Syros.  He  called 
bis  trinity  of  principles,  God,  time,  and  matter.  He  at- 
tempted to  explain  animated  bodies  and  mankind.  He 
considered  the  soul  as  imperishable.  Anaxamander 
and  Pherecydes  were  the  two  first  philosophers  who 
wrote  their  doctrines  ouU 

Now  bursts  on  us  a  genius  of  the  most  astounding 
kind — Pytliagoras.  Mighty  as  was  his  fame-^reat 
as  the  influence  he  exerted  on  posterity — Homer-like, 
it  seetBs  iws  doom  was  to4i&ve  "  no  place  of  burial  or  of 
birth."  lamblyditts,  in  his  life  of  Pythagoras,  makes 
liim  appear  even  from  his  infancy  a  sage  and  a  philoso- 
pher. Where  he  was  instructed — how — by  whom— we 
know  not.  There  are  accounts  that  he  travelled  far 
and  wide  in  search  of  science,  studied  among  the  Egyp- 
tians for  twenty-two  years,  and  travelled  so  far  as  to 
meet  and  converse  with  the  Indian  Gymnosophists.  His 
life  was  a  varied  one — now  persecuted  from  town  to 
town — now  a  prisoner  at  Babylon.  With  the  sages  of 
Egypt  he  doubtless  there  met  with,  and  imbibed  a  poi^ 
tion  at  least  of  that  God-revealed  doctrine,  which  we 
have  reason  to  believe  had  sent  some  glimmerings  of  its 
glorious  radiance  to  Babylon,  the  Rome,  the  Athens  of 
the  East. 

In  our  days,  when  the  genius  of  the  press  flits  from 
clime  to  clime — when  distance  is  annihilated,  it  seems 
a  small  matter  to  us  to  study  the  philosophy,  to  pour 
over  the  lucubrations  of  distant  lands ;  but  it  was  not 
00  then.    Each  dogma  was  learned  with  difficulty  and 


attained  with  labor ;  we  may  then  judge  how  great  was 
that  philosophic  spirit  which  prompted  its  possesBor  to 
BO  long  and  painful  voyages,  and  how  strongly  circoin- 
stances  favored  him,  turning  even  apparent  oKstnictions 
into  favorable  events.  For  another  paper  we  reserrs 
the  philosophy  of  Pythagoraa. 


THE  GIRL  OP  HARPER^S  PERRY. 

Ah !  tell  me  not  of  the  heights  sablime, 

The  rocks  at  Harper's  ferry, 
Of  mountains  rent  in  the  lapse  of  time— 

They're  very  beautiful— very ! 
Vm  thinking  more  of  the  glowing  cheek 

Of  a  lovely  girl  and  merry. 
Who  climb'd  with  me  to  yon  highest  peak— 

The  girl  of  Harper's  ferry. 

She  sailed  with  me  i^er  the  glassy  wave 
In  yonder  trim-built  wherry ; 

Shall  I  ever  forget  the  looks  ^e  gave 
Or  the  voice  which  rang  so  merry  7 

To  the  joy  she  felt,  her  lips  gave  birth- 
Lips,  red  as  the  ripest  cherry — 

I  saw  not  Heaven  above,  nor  Earth — 
Sweet  girl  of  Harper's  ferry  I 

We  cUmber'd  away  over  crag  and  hill 

Through  places  dark  and  dreary ; 
We  stooped  to  drink  of  the  sparkling  rill 

And  gather  the  blushing  berry ; 
Dame  Nature  may  sunder  the  Earth  by  storms 

A.nd  rocks  upon  rocks  may  serry, 
But  I  like  her  more  in  her  fragile  forms, 

My  girl  of  Harper's  ferry. 

I  followed  her  up  the  "eieps  ofeUmt^ 

To  where  the  dead  they  bury; 
On  Jeflerson's  rock  she  stood  alone^ 

Looking  on  Harper's  ferry — 
But  I,  like  Cjrmon,  the  gaping  clown, 

Stood,  lost  in  a  deep  quandary. 
Nor  thought  of  the  river,  the  rock,  the  town, 

Dear  girl  of  Harper's  ferry. 

She  carv'd  her  name  on  the  well  known  rock. 

The  rock  at  Harper's  ferry ; 
You  would  not  have  thought  me  a  stone  or  stock 

Bending  o'er  charming  Mary — 
Insensible  rock !  how  hard  thou  wert 

Hurting  her  fingers  fairy. 
Deeper  she  writ  upon  my  soft  heart — 

The  girl  of  Harper's  ferry. 

Te  who  shall  visit  this  scene  again, 

This  rock  at  Harper's  ferry. 
Come  pledge  me  high  in  the  brisk  Champaigns 

Or  a  glass  of  the  palest  Sherry — 
And  this  is  the  name  whidi  ye  shall  quai^ 

The  name  of  Mary  Perry! 
She's  fairer  than  all  your  loves  by  half— 

The  girl  of  Harper's  ferry. 
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THE    KIDNAPPER'S   COVE. 

I  have  always  felt  deeply  interested  in  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  Aborigines  of  our  country ;  and  with  a  plea- 
sure amounting  to  enthusiasm,  embrace  every  occasion 
of  retracing  the  annals  of  that  once  noUe  and  heroic, 
but  now  degraded  and  scattered  race.  Who  that  has 
any  taste  for  the  wild  and  picturesque,  would  not  love 
to  roam  along  the  Susquehanna,  and  call  up  the  asso- 
ciations with  which  its  leafy  forests  are  rife?  They 
were  once  the  favorite  hunting  grounds  of  the  numerous 
tribes  of  Indians,  belonging  to  the  empire  of  the  Five 
Nations,  whose  sway  extended  over  every  mountain, 
plain  and  river,  from  Cbamplain  to  Carolina. 

I  set  out  upon  my  summer  ramble,  attracted  by  the 
ibeltngs  I  have  mentioned,  to  visit  scenes  of  so  much 
traditionary  interest ;  and  being  unacquainted  with  the 
topography  of  the  adjacent  country,  I  sought  out  one 
of  its  oldest  settlers  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  guide, 
and  some  information  respecting  the  most  remarkable 
relics  of  tlie  past  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  in  with 
a  real  old  forester,  one  who  loved  nature  in  her  wild- 
ness,  who  had  trod  her  labyrinths  of  shade  ere  the 
woodman's  axe  was  heard  clearing  the  way  for  rising 
villages  and  busy  factories.  I  found  him  animated  with 
antiquarian  zeal,  with  a  memory  filled  with  stories  of 
by-gone  days,  and  a  spirit  of  poetic  fervor,  which  could 
re-people  every  spot  with  living  images  of  the  wild 
beings  who  had  there  fulfilled  their  mysterious  destiny. 
He  readily  offered  to  be  my  guide  m  Indian  antiquities, 
and  we  set  out  on  our  pilgrimage;  Oliver  Oldham  (thus 
was  my  cicerone  called)  beguiling  the  way,  now  with  a 
story,  now  with  a  song  of  ancient  time,  suggested 
by  this  well-remembered  pass,  that  over-hanging  rock, 
or  steep  waterfall.  AH  was  animated,  ^11  interesting, 
on  the  tongue  of  this  old  narrator.  He  carried  me  beck 
to  the  days  when  the  Indians  and  the  white  settlers 
were  united  in  bonds  of  amity  and  love ;  when  the  un- 
suspecting red  man  showed  no  dispositions  but  those 
of  the  most  friendly  and  confiding  nature,  towards  the 
race  before  which  he  was  so  soon  to  disappear,  and  from 
which  he  was  fated  to  receive  such  injuries.  He  re- 
traced the  history  of  aggression,  and  related  several  inci- 
dents of  harrowing  barbarity,  in  which  the  power  of  our 
race  was  perverted  to  oppress  and  finally  to  crush  our 
ancient  friends  and  allies.  My  mind  retaining  some  his- 
torical recollection  of  the  massacre  of  the  Conestogo 
Indians  by  the  white  inhabitants  of  Pextang,  I  request- 
ed my  companion  to  proceed  towards  the  site  of  that  an- 
cient settlement.  As  we  advanced,  we  saw  nothing  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  first  masters  of  the  soil,  save  the  magni- 
ficent features  of  natfire,  still  bearing  the  appropriate 
epithets  of  their  language.  The  mighty  voice  of  the 
Susquehanna  still  roaerd  through  its  breakers,  and  the 
dark  form  of  the  Black  Warrior  lifted  itself  on  high. 
Having  arrived  at  the  supposed  spot  of  the  cruel  mas- 
sacre, Oliver  gave  me  a  short  history  of  the  war-like  and 
generous  tribe  who  once  inhabited  the  extensive  and 
flourishing  settlement,  lying  between  the  Susquehanna 
and  Conestogo  creek.  Among  the  rocks  and  fastnesses 
to  which  it  is  said  the  Indians  fied  for  refuge  in  the  ge- 
neral destruction  of  their  tribe,  he  particularised  one, 
called  the  "  Rock  of  Sacrifice,"  with  which,  he  remark- 
ed, there  was  a  singular  tradition  connected  ;  and  ano- 
thor  story  of  still  deeper  interest,  with  a  bend  in  the 


river  just  below  it,  which  he  pointed  out  as  the  ^*  Kid- 
napper*s  Cove;*'  thus  designated  from  a  remarkablo 
circumstance  which  once  happened  there.  "But,"  said 
he,  "as  both  places  are  inseparably  connected  in  my 
own  mind,  I  will  begin  with  the  "  Rock  of  Sacrifice^'* . 
and  tell  you  what  the  Indian  legends  relate  of  both. 

The  tradition  is,  that  only  six  warriors  escaped  the 
murder  of  their  people;  and  not  wishing  to  survive  the 
fall  of  their  nation,  sacrificed  themselves  on  this  spot 
to  the  god  of  vengeance,  believing  they  should  be  per- 
mitted in  the  land  pf  spirits  to  behold  the  day  of  just 
retribution  on  their  murderers.  One  of  these  chiefs  was 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  "  Spread  Eagle,"  from 
his  power  and  majesty.  He  was  a  famous  chief;  his 
word  in  council,  and  his  arm  in  war,  were  alike  irre- 
sistible. Hti  was  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  whites. 
He  said,  "  they  are  wise,  they  will  teach  us  their  arts, 
there  is  room  enough  for  us  both,  let  them  Ml  the  trees 
and  -till  the  soil,  the  wilderness  stretches  to  the  great 
waters,  our  young  men  can  follow  the  chase,  and  our 
old  ones  learn  to  grow  a  great  nation.  Our  white 
brethren  must  dwell  among  us."  His  counsel  was  fol- 
lowed, and  mutual  amnity  established  between  the  two 
races.  At  length  the  rapacious  thirst  for  gain  fomented 
discord,  and  the  Indians  were  assailed  and  murdered  in 
cold  blood.  The  Spread  Eagle,  by  his  wonderfully 
muscular  strength,  fought  through  the  enemy,  bearing 
two  children  (the  only  remaining  members  of  his  family) 
on  his  shoulders.  He  fled  to  the  habitation  of  Colonel 
Carlisle,  who  in  the  general  defection  had  maintained 
the  cause  of  the  persecuted  Indians.  His  confidence  in 
this  tried  friend,  while  all  around  was  treachery  and 
bloodshed,  wavered  not;  and  he  rushed  through  the 
infuriated  crowd  to  the  covert  of  his  protection.  Ex- 
hausted by  exertion  and  mental  anguish,  he  had  scarcely 
reached  the  door,  when  he  beheld  bis  murderers  in 
close  pursuit.  Darting  forward  with  a  last  effort,  he 
threw  his  children  at  the  feet  of  Carlisle,  exclaiming, 
"  is  there  mercy,  is  there  faith,  in  the  heart  of  one  white 
man  7"  "  Fear  not,"  replied  the  voice  of  his  protector, 
"  I  will  defend  you  from  every  ossault  of  your  enemies." 
The  Indian's  emotion  was  overwhelming.  He  Vented 
not  in  words  the  deep  feelings  with  which  his  heart  was 
torn,  but  his  large  chest  heaved  with  the  inward  strug- 
gle. After  a  few  moments  he  became  tranquil,  and  ut- 
tered his  determination  in  a  few  brief  words — "  Carlisle, 
my  people  are  gone — their  blood  dyes  the  ground—the 
smoke,  of  their  wigwams  darkens  the  sky-"*!  will  not 
stay  to  see  their  ashes  scattered  by  the  wind — I  will 
join  my  brothers  in  the  spirit-land — see  you  yondef  rock? 
It  points  upwards.  To  night  its  blaze  will  tell  that  the 
last  Conestogo  chiefs  have  gone  to  call  down  vengeance 
on  their  murderers.  The  Great  Spirit  drinks  the  blood 
of  the  brave,  but  he  calls  not  for  the  death  of  tha 
young,  they  must  live  to  do  deeds  of  glory.  Carfisle, 
your  children  have  sported  with  mine  on  the  brink  of 
the  roaring  stream— let  them  roam  together  qmil  ten 
winters  have  stripped  the  leaves  off* the  trees:  then,  my 
children,  mind  the  course  of  the  sun — he  rises  in  the 
east,  but  he  goes  down  in  the  west — follow  his  path 
until  you  find  the  home  of  the  red  man.  Arrowfoot 
and  Caraola,  my  children,  remember  the  words  of  your 
father.  Make  not  your  home  wiih  yio  white  man — get 
far  away  from  him,  but  shed  not  his  blood — you  lutve 
) eaten  of  his  bread,  and  slept  by  his  fire:  die  soonef 
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than  do  him  harm,  lest  the  frown  of  the  Great  Spirit 
darken  your  souls,  but  forget  not  he  has  shed  the  blood 
of  your  people,  and  broken  the  faith  of  his  promise. ** 
He  rose,  and  unloosing  his  wampum  belt,  presented  it 
to  Carlisle,  which  he  received  as  the  pledge  of  faith  and 
friendship.  The  neit  moment  the  "  Spread  Eagle"  was 
gone.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  Colonel  Carlisle  looked 
towards  tlie  beacon  rock.  Its  fires  were  just  kindling, 
but  soon  six  figures  were  seen  within  the  circle  of  tlieir 
ravages.  They  stood,  like  the  rocks  around,  unmoved 
and  unterrified  by  tiie  fury  of  the  conflagration.  He 
watched,  until  the  fiery  billows  swept  over  the  self*de- 
voled  victims.  Arrowfoot  and  Caraola  were  also  spec- 
tators of  the  scene.  Their  sympathies,  unlike  those  of 
the  little  group  around,  were  not  expressed  in  tears  of 
grief,  or  shrieks  of  terror.  In  silent  and  fixed  attention 
they  stood  with  their  backs  against  a  tree,  until  the 
last  flickering  spark  was  gone.  Then  each  took  the 
hand  of  the  other,  and  pointing  to  the  extinguished  pile, 
promised  to  obey  tlieir  father's  command. 

Arrowfoot  and  Caraola  were  immediately  taken  as 
inmates  into  Colonel  Carlisle's  family,  and  the  natural 
shyness  and  suspicion  of  the  Indian  character,  dispelled 
by  the  affectionate  attention  bestowed  on  them  by  every 
member  of  the  household. 

Colonel  Carlisle  liad  been  very  unfortunate  in  his  do- 
mestic tics.  Death  had  successively  swept  to  the  grave 
six  children ;  and  last  of  all  his  beloved  wife,  who  sunk 
under  the  repeated  strokes  of  family  affliction.  Eva  and 
Eldred  were  now  the  melancholy  father's  only  ties  to 
existence-  She  was  the  oldest.  Eleven  summers  had 
fanned  the  auburn  ringlets  on  her  snowy  brow,  and 
health  and  joy  sparkled  on  her  radiant  cheek.  But 
little  Eldred,  though  nine  years  old,  was  feeble  and  in- 
fantine ;  claiming  a  double  share  of  his  father's  care 
and  tenderness.  The  Indian  diildren  soon  became  the 
favorite  and  happy  companions  of  Carlisle's  own.  They 
bounded  with  them  through  the  wild  woods  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, Caraola  bearing  Eldred  on  her  shoulder  as 
lightly  as  a  bird  skipped  over  the  rocks ;  and  Arrow- 
foot  teaching  the  nimble  foot  of  Eva  where  to  rest  in 
climbing  the  steep  precipice.  His  dexterity  in  the  use 
of  the  bow  was  an  unceasing  source  of  amusement :  and 
the  young  foresters  oflen  spent  the  day  pursuing  the 
chase,  and  at  night  brought  home  a  fawn,  the  trophy  of 
Arrrow foot's  skill. 

Such  was  the  childhood  of  Eva  and  Eldred — passed 
amidst  the  magnificence  of  nature,  with  two  of  her  un- 
tutored children  to  teach  them  how  to  love  and  com- 
mune with  her  in  the  thundering  waterfall,  the  deep 
voice  of  the  coming  storm,  or  the  whispers  of  the 
evening  wind — each  was  alike  delightful,  because  each 
was  alike  expressive  of  her  beauty  or  her  grandeur. 
The  disposition  of  Arrowfoot  was  naturally  contempla- 
tive— that  of  Caraola,  tender  and  romantic  While  he, 
in  thoughtful  mood,  watched  the  swift  current  of  the 
mighty  river,  journeying  to  meet  its  kindred  fountains 
in  the  deep,  and  imagined  himself  also  a  traveller  in 
ceaseless  step  in  pursuit  of  an  unknown  destiny,  she 
would  sit  on  the  beetling  rock,  overhung  by  the  dark 
hemlock,  and  chant  the  funeral  dirge  of  her  tribe, 
and,  pointing  to  the  Indian  mound,  describe  to  her  little 
group  of  wrapt  listerners,  the  mysterious  rites  of  inter- 
ment, and  the  plentiful  supplies  which  are  left  with  the 
dead,  to  sustain  them  till  they  reach  the  spirit-land. 


Her  soul  seemed  to  live  in  the  tpeoiories  of  the  past,  as- 
sociating with  the  majestic  ncanery  around  her  recol- 
lections of  the  faded  glory  of  her  people. 

Colonel  Carlisle  thought  it  his  duty  to  instruct  these 
young  orphans  in  some  of  the  roost  useful  branches  of 
education ;  but  he  soon  found  that  their  spirits  ooukl  not 
be  tamed  down  to  con  over  tho  dull  elements  of  the 
white  man's   language.    They  loved  better  to  climb 
some  rocky  steep  in  search  of  the  young  eaglet,  or  fol- 
low the  bounding  deer  into  the  depths  of  the  near 
forest.    It  was  only  when  the  young  Eva  became  his 
teacher,  that  Arrowfoot  listened  to  the  page  oS  instnity 
tion,  and  even  then  bis  eye  would  stray  from  the  les- 
son, to  the  briglit  countenance  that  hung  over  it,  in 
which  his  musing  fancy  behekl  all  it  could  picture  of 
beauty  and  happiness.    Believe  not  those  who  say 
the  Indian's  heart  is  only  susceptible  of  the  fierce  emo 
tions.    Love,  in  all  its  strength  and  purity,  olWn  lies 
hidden  in  the  deep  recesses  of  his  nature,  prompting 
him  to  deeds  of  high  daring  and  self-aacrifice,  which 
the  energies  and  feelings  of  civilized  life,  dissipated 
upon  a  thousand  objects,  are  too  weak  to  achieve.    At* 
rowfoot  looked  on  young  Eva's  face  of  sunshine,  and 
felt  the  pride  and  sternness  of  his  soul  melt  befiire  it. 
At  first  he  was  happy,  for  it  beamed  on  him  in  his  lonely 
walks,  and  gladdened  the  darkest  wood  path.    Bat  a 
change  came  over  him,  when  he  attempted  to  analyze 
the  feelings  that  soon  warred  within  his  bosom,    fie 
became  moody  and  sad,  for  he  knew  the  vision  he 
had  so  long  dwelt  on  would  never  pass  away  from  his 
soul,  and  he  remembered  the  promise  that  bound  him. 
He  held  it  sacred,  for  it  was  made  to  the  parent  and  the 
chief;  but  darkness  fell  upon  hb  soul,  and  no  star  light- 
ed the  dim  and  dreary  destiny  to  which  he  was  hsstea- 
ing.    The  struggle  was  however  fearfUl  between  the 
dignity  and  firmness  of  the  Indian  character,  and  the 
softer  but  still  powerful  feelings  that  are  called  forth  ia 
men  of  every  tribe  and  language,  by  the  faacinatioos 
of  beauty,  and  the  smiles  of  artleas  afiectioo.    One 
day,  when  Eva  was  trying  to  awaken  his  interest  in 
the  records  of  history,  he  exclaimed,  turning  on  her  a 
countenance  of  grief  and  wounded  pride,  *'  Does  Era 
wish  Arrowfoot  to  forget  the  mislbrtanes  of  his  race  ? 
Then  tell  him  not  of  the  triumphs,  the  glories  of  other 
nations.    Once  the  Indian  could  boast  of  the  valor  d 
his  warriors,  and  the  number  of  his  captives,  but  now 
he  is  driven  from    his   war-paths,   and    his  huntiog 
grounds.    He  is  robbed  of  his  rights ;  and  hb  injuries 
swell  the  page  of  your  nations  triumphs.    If  he  re- 
ceives justice,  it  b  because  the  oppressor  grows  weary 
of  trampling  on  the  fallen.    If  he  receives  kindness,  he 
is  base  enough  to  forget  the  wrongs  of  hb  people.    Bot 
Eva,  my  father's  death-Song  sounds  in  my  eara    Hb 
voice  calls  to  me  from  the  spirit-land,  and  bidsinebi«ak 
the  spell  that  has  bound  me  even  near  the  gmve  of  my 
nation.    He  says  the  daughter  o£  the  white  man  has 
smiled  on  me,  and  the  coil  of  the  serpent  b  around  my 
hearL    Oh,  start  not!    The  bright  sun  warms  into 
life  the  poison  hemlock,  and  the  healing  balsam.    Bot  I 
must  go.    It  b  the  band  of  destiny  that  shapes  our  lot ; 
we  may  war  against  it,  but  we  cannot  control  it^ 

The  spring  of  the  young  Indian's  activity  seemed  gone. 
He  no  longer  took  delight  in  the  diflicuit  and  perilous  ad- 
venture. He  wandered  amid  the  solitude  of  natnre^only 
to  indulge  the  musings  of  a  senaitiYe  and  unhappy  miod. 
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Colonel  Carlisle  nuurked,  with  deep  interest,  the 
change  which  had  come  over  the  boy.  lie  knew  too 
well  the  silent,  dignified  fortitude  of  the  Indian,  to  make 
any  direct  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  bis  sadness.  His 
■ympathy  was  only  shown  in  redoubled  acts  of  kind- 
ness which  avaifed  nothing  but  to  make  Arrowfoot 
throw  a  deeper  covering  of  reserve  over  his  feelings, 
and  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  society  of  those  he 
loved  besL  Months  passed  away,  and  still  there  was 
on  his  countenance,  "  the  settled  shadow  of  an  inward 
strife."  The  cause  was  a  myslery  to  all,  but.  it  acted 
B8  a  check  upon  the  full  tide  of  joyful  existence,  which 
animated  Eva  and  Eldred. 

The  lapse  of  two  years  wrote  its  changes  on  the 
brows  of  all  that  household.  In  Eva,  the  lovely  child 
expanded  into  the  fair  and  beautiful  proportions  of  wo- 
menhood.  Eldred's  pale  cheek  was  exchanged  for  the 
ruddy  glow  of  health  and  exercise,  and  his  frame  be- 
came more  vigorous  as  he  grew  old  enough  to  share  the 
mountain  sports  of  the  young  Indian,  who,  now  tall  and 
athletic,  displayed  all  the  physical  powers  of  his  race. 
His  constitutional  fortitude,  strengthened  by  the  habits 
of  reflection  acquired  in  civilized  life,  enabled  him  to 
bear  his  fate  with  great  endurance ;  and  he  looked  on 
the  object  of  his  aflfections  with  the  fixed  and  melan- 
choly gaze,  which  some  lovely  wanderer  might  cast  to- 
wards the  pure  star,  that  shone  bright  and  far,  above 
him.  He  sought  not  to  attain  her ;  he  made  no  effort 
even  to  gain  her  sympathy:  but  his  way  was  not  alto- 
gether so  dark  as  if  the  beam  had  been  withdrawn. 

Colonel  Carlisle  had  resided  in  Pennsylvania  from 
early  manhood  :  one  sister  shared  with  him  the  valua- 
ble funded  property  left  by  their  father,  a  wealthy  Bris- 
tol merchant ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  estate  he 
had  realized,  was  vested  in  land,  which,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  only  descended  in  the  male 
line.  The  feeble  state  of  Eldred's  health  through  in- 
fancy and  childhood,  led  man^  to  anticipate  the  time 
when  these  large  estates  would  pass  from  Colonel  Car- 
lisle's family,  to  that  of  his  sister;  who,  married  to  an 
East  Indian,  was  the  mother  of  a  wild  and  roving  boy. 
Communication  was  tordy  and  uncertain  in  those  days ; 
for  the  hidden  powers  of  earth,  air  and  water,  had  not 
then  been  called  into  action,  by  the  commanding  ener- 
gies of  man ;  and  Colonel  Carlisle  having  united  his 
fortune  with  the  early  adventurers  in  the  colonies,  while 
animated  by  the  ardor  of  youth,  soon  felt  that  the  ties 
which  bound  him  to  the  home  of  his  childhood,  were 
feeble,  compared  with  those  man  frames  for  himself  in 
maturer  years. 

He  was  sitting  one  evening,  revolving  in  his  mind 
some  of  the  pleasant  memories  of  days  long  past,  and 
scenes  in  which  that  sister  had  been  always  at  his  side, 
when  a  purpose  he  had  formed,  of  writing  forthwith  to 
inquire  afler  her  welfare,  and  inform  her  of  the  health 
and  happiness  of  his  own  domestic  circle,  was  frustrated 
by  the  arrival  of  tidings  from  New  York,  that  an 
officer  in  the  British  Navy,  the  son  of  his  sister  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald,  had  just  arrived  in  port,  and  would  comfe 
down  to  Ttsit  him  in  a  few  days.  The  heart  of  the  af- 
fectionate old  man  throbbed  with  joy  at  the  prospect  of 
embracing  his  young  relative.  "He  is  a  noble  fellow  I 
doubt  not,"  said  he  to  his  daughter.  A  little  wiM  in 
his  youth,  I  have  heard  that  his  strange  adventures  gave 
my  sister  much  pain,  but  young  men  will  be  thought- 


less, and  women's  fears  often  outrun  discretion,  you 
know,  my  little  Eva."  '*  Yes,"  he  continued  to  him- 
self^ as  she  went  dancing  on,  to  spread  the  joyful  news 
of  the  arrival  of  a  gay  young  visitor,  through  the  house, 
"  the  boldest  and  finest  spirits  often  commit  extravagan- 
cies, before  education  and  experience  give  them  the 
right  bent,  'the  upward  and  onward  course.'  Poor 
fellow !  he  has  had  little  of  that  best  instruction,  a  fa- 
ther's high  and  pure  example.  Fitzgerald  is  an  honest 
man,  as  the  world  goes,  but  I  doubt  if  he  could  teach 
his  son  any  thing  better  than  to  scrape  together  ingots. 
But  half  the  blood  in  his  vein^  is  Car^t5/e,  and  that  could 
not  flow  on  in  the  same  current  with  any  thing  mean  or 
dishonorable.  Besides,  he  wears  his  majesty's  uni- 
form ;  so,  as  his  father  would  say,  the  balance  is  in  favor 
of  his  being  a  brave  man  and  a  true." 

The  expected  guest  at  length  came,  and  was  wel- 
comed by  Colonel  Carlisle  with  honest  warmth.  As  he 
surveyed  the  noble  figure  of  his  nephew,  in  the  imposing- 
costume  of  the  British  navy,  he  felt  assured  that  all  his 
hopes  for  him  were  realized ;  and  was  proud  of  the  re- 
lationship between  them.  Eva  and  Eldred  with  beat- 
ing hearts- gave  a  timid  welcome  to  their  dashing  kins- 
man, but  were  not  perfectly  at  ease  until,  with  the 
frankness  of  a  sailor,  he  inquired  if  they  believed  him 
to  be  ^  the  old  man  of  the  sea,**  told  of  in  children's 
story  books  ?  "  Ah,"  he  said,  taking  Eva  by  the  hand, 
"I  have  dreamed  of  your  bhie.eyea  and  sunny  curls, 
but  I  never  even  dreamed  that  you  would  not  be  glad  to 
see  you  I*  own  cousin  Julian.  You  will  not  confess  it, 
but  I  hope  this  warm  hand  and  mantling  cheek,  tell  ano- 
ther tale."  Then  turning  to  Eldred,  he  exclaimed,  **  Is 
this  the  little  fellow  I  have  often  heard  my  ntother  talk 
of,  who  was'nt  quite  large  enough  to  be  elected  king  of 
the  fairies?  Why  here  he  is  a  sturdy  boy,  who  could 
heave  the  anchor  of  my  schooner.**  Then  tht  young 
Indians  were  introduced,  and  a  few  partieulars  added  to 
what  Julian  already  knew  of  their  history.  Caraola 
was  struck  with  the  glitter  of  the  young  officer,  but  Ar- 
rowfoot looked  coldly  on  him,  and  soon  turned  away. 
Between  the  visitor  and  the  stern  Indian  there  e^tisted, 
from  the  flrst,  a  sort  of  repulsion,  such  as  we  see  be- 
tween substances  of  the  most  opposite  nature.  It  was 
attributed  by  those  around  them,  to  the  difference  of 
nature  and  habit,  which  had  brought  all  the  feelings  and 
mental  qualities  of  the  sailor  to  the  surface,  and  buried 
those  of  Arrowfoot  in  im})enetrable  reserve.  This  as- 
sumed the  rigidity  of  marked  dislike  towards  the  stran- 
ger, who  evidently  felt  uneasy  at  *'the  keen  encounter" 
of  his  dark  eye.  The  Indian  was  often  reproached  by 
the  open-hearted  company,  for  avoiding  their  society, 
and  taking  part  in  none  of  tlieir  plans  of  amusement: 
but  as  he  gave  no  reason,  his  coldness  was  attributed  to 
some  trivial  prejudice,  or  intuitive  dislike.  This  was  a 
check  upon  the  hilarity  of  the  young  party :  for  Julian 
was  the  spring  of  all  their  gaiety.  Now,  gathered 
around  him,  they  hung  with  breathless  interest  upon 
the  fascinating  adventures  of  the  sailor's  life ;  now, 
seated  in  the  pleasure  boat,  they  skimmed  the  dear 
waves  of  the  Susquehanna,  he  chanting  some  merry  or 
sentimental  air,  and  keeping  time  with  the  graceful  dip 
of  his  oar.  The  person  of  the  young  officer  never  ap- 
peared to  so  much  advantage  as  when  borne  on  the  sur- 
face of  his  own  element;  his  spiriti  seeemed.to  acquire 
an  elasticity  which  gave  grace  to  every  motion,  while 
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hi»  full,  black  eyes  spark  led  through  the  thick  curls  that 
floated  in  the  evening  breeze.  Arrowfoot  never  failed 
to  join  these  excursions ;  though  apparently  unobser- 
vant of  what  was  passing,  he  sat  silent  and  apart.  Julian 
was  evidently  incommoded  by  his  presence,  and  some- 
times seemed  to  shrink  from  his  searching  eye.  What 
could  there  be  about  the  gay  visitant  to  awaken  the 
suspicion  or  the  hatred  of  the  Indian  f  It  could  not  be 
jealousy.  The  young  foreigner  had  disclaimed  all  pre- 
tensions to  the  hand  of  his  fair  cousin,  by  urging  her, 
with  the  freedom  and  aflfeciion  of  a  brother,  to  accept 
the  addresses  of  a  youthful  admirer  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Indeed,  Eldred  appeared  Julian's  favorite^  from 
the  deep  interest  he  took  in  all  the  boy's  amusements, 
and  the  fatigue  and  self-denial  he  would  undergo  to  pro- 
mote his  pleasure.  With  all  the  zest  of  fifteen,  be 
hunted,  sailed  or  angled  as  suited  the  whim  of  Eldred  ; 
and  declared  he  would  joyfully  ezohange  the  deck  of  his 
schooner,  for  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Susquehanna- 
He  had  so  completely  won  the  boy's  heart,  that  Eidred 
talked  boldly  of  forsaking  his  books  and  going  abroad 
with  Fitzgerald.  The  proposition  was  actually  made 
to  Colonel  Carlisle,  who,  at  first,  treated  it  as  a  jest ; 
but  when  he  perceived  that  his  nephew  was  serious  in 
urging  the  thing,  and  that  he  had  gained  Eld  red's  hearty 
assent,  he  firmly  but  alTeclionately  refused  to  suffer  his 
son  to  go  beyond  parental  restraint  at  his  early  age. 
Eldred  was  disappointed,  but  with  the  gentleness  which 
marked  his  disposition,  cheerfully  submitted  to  his  fa- 
ther's wishes ;  but  Julian  was  not  only  disturbed,  but 
displeased.  This  was  the  first  time  he  had  exhibited 
any  thing  of  a  sensitive  or  suspicious  nature.  He  asked 
if  his  uncle  had  not  confidence  in  the  affection  he  had 
evinced  for  Eldred,  or  in  the  promises  he  had  made  to 
guard  him  from  all  evil  ?  His  feelings  were  only  calmed 
by  new  assurances  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Carlisle,  that 
his  confidence  in  the  regard  of  his  nephew  was  greatly 
heightened  by  this  last  expression  of  iL 

Tha  day  following,  Julian,  with  a  melancholy  coun- 
tenance, informed  Colonel  Carlisle,  that  he  had  received 
orders  to  leave  port  in  less  than  a  week,  and  of  course 
he  must  reach  his  vessel  in  time  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements;  two  or  three  days  more  were  all  he 
could  spend  with  thie  beloved  relatives  to  whom  his 
heart  was  doubly  bound  by  the  ties  of  kindred  and  af- 
fection. These  tidings  spread  gloom  over  every  fitce 
but  Arrowfoot's.  With  a  penetrating  glance,  he  sought 
to  read  the  secret  purposes  of  the  stranger,  whose  words 
h^  heeded  not  Julian  turned  from  the  inquisitive  look ; 
and,  with  averted  eyes,  remarked  to  Colonel  Carlisle, 
ihat  business  called  him  immediately  to  the  neighbor- 
ing town  {  but  as  b^  shouki  only  be  detained  a  few 
houfs,  he  hoped  to  neturn  in  time  U>  take  a  last  sail  with 
the  httle  party  on  the  noble  river,  which  would  ever 
dwell  in  his  memory,  the  mirror  of  many  past  joys. 

But  I  see  you  are  curious  to  know  whether  the  young 
Eva  was  proof  against  the  attractions  of  the  gallant  of- 
ficer ?  Did  her  guileless  heart  receive  no  arrow  from 
the  vagrant  Cupid,  who  is  so  apt  to  make  one  in  water 
excursions  and  rambles  in  search  of  the  picturesque ; 
and  who,  often  an  unbidden  guest,  forces  himself  into 
pleasant  country  parlies,  to  disturb  their  harmony  and 
mar  all  their  pastimes.  She  remained  '* fancy  free;'* 
for  Julian  Fitzgerald  deigned  not  to  borrow  from  the 
quiver  of  the  mischievous  boy,  and  Eva^s  was  not  a 


love  to  be  bestowed,  unaoughL  8he  was  a  being,  too, 
of  deep  affections:  and  though  her  cousin  was  hand- 
some, brave,  full  of  recitals  of  wild  and  varied  interest, 
and  amusing  sketches  of  life  and  manners,  which  abe 
knew  only  through  books,  his  character  was  not  one  to 
excite  her  enthusiasm.  It  seemed  to  her  romantic  spi- 
rit, deficient  in  the  lofty  qualities  which  could  alone 
Citll  forth  the  enduring  love  of  a  refined,  feeling  woman ; 
though  she  admitted  that  it  must  be  a  very  pleasant 
world  where  the  men  were  all  as  gay,  and  agreeable, 
and  courteous  as  he.  With  bis  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  he  might  have  found  it  no  very  difficult  mat- 
ter to  deceive  his  cousin  Eva's  penetration,  had  his  pride 
or  vanity,  or  any  of  the  thousand  springs  of  action  by 
which  men  are  actuated,  been  put  in  motion :  bat  he 
existed  for  more  stirring  scenes ;  though,  now  like  a  bird 
pursuing  its  mysterious  way  from  one  &r  land  to  ano* 
ther,  he  paused  to  reat  for  awhile  amid  aoog  and 
sunshine. 

The  hours  of  Fitcfenld**  absence  were  spent  by  the 
family  in  preparing  mementoe  of  regard,  for  him  to  take 
to  their  mutual  friends  in  England.  He  returned  be- 
fore Eva  had  oompleted  her  package ;  and,  as  if  to 
drive  away  care,  rallied  her  on  the  Cluaker  taste  of  her 
presents.  But  though  he  assumed  gaiety,  he  was  rest^ 
less  and  uneasy,  and  sometimes  fell  into  fits  of  abstrac- 
tion, from  which  he  would  suddenly  start,  and  attribute 
his  unusual  sadness  to  the  prospeet  of  parting  so  soon 
from  his  only  friends  in  America.  Eidred  hung  on  him, 
persuading  him  with  artless  and  disinterested  a£^lioa 
to  renounce  his  wandering  life,  and  share  with  him  the 
large  domains  that  would  be  his  in  a  few  yean.  Bat 
the  young  officer  smiling  at  the  boy's  simplicity,  replied 
that  he  would  '*owe  fortune  only  to  his  own  arm,  and 
to  the  favoring  gale." 

The  evening  came  on,  and  the  little  party  embarked 
on  the  bright  river.  The  breeze  was  fresh,  dimpling  it 
with  smiles,  and  soft  and  fleecy  douds  flitted  over 
them,  on  their  way  to  form  a  canopy  of  splendor 
the  retiring  inonan^  of  day.  The  scene  seemed  to 
revive  the  spirits  of  Julian,  and  he  resumed  bis  ani- 
mated tone,  as  be  called  over  the  roll  lor  die  excursion 
"Where  is  our  pilot  Arrowfoot?"  said  Eva,  kwkini; 
round.  "Oh,  the  Indian  boy,"  replied  Julian,  "I  did 
not  perceive  he  was  missing.  3ut  you  will  not  deny 
me  the  pleasure  of  commanding  your  little  bark  this  last 
cruise  we  shall  make  together  7  I  am  sure  I  shall  steer 
as  gallantly  as  he,  and  as  safely  too."  "I^o  doubt  of 
it,  dear  cousin,"  answered  Eva,  "  but  there  is  something 
singular  in  his  leaving  his  post,  without  giving  us  any 
reason  for  iu"  '4  though^"  said  EMred,  "be  bad 
gone  with  you,  Julian.  I  hav'nl  seen  him  sinee  yonr 
return."  "  No,  indeed,"  replied  the  young  officer,  "I 
believe  he  has  no  desire  for  my  companionsbipw  These 
Indians  are  strange  beings;  I  wouM  as  soon  think  of 
taming  the  mountain  eagle  as  of  civilizing  them. 
'* Slacken  sail,"  cried  Eldred,  "if  I  misuke  not,  that 
speck  on  the  waters  is  Arrowfoot's  bark  canoe.  Yea, 
I  know  the  dash  of  his  paddle;  he  is  making  towards  us 
with  all  his  strength."  "  What  can  the  boy  have  been 
after  7"  remarked  Fitzgerald,  in  rather  an  anxwustcnc: 
but  the  next  moment  the  Indian  came  alongside,  and 
bounded  into  the  boat,  leaving  his  own  light  canos  to 
drift  down  the  current. 
"  1  thought,"  said  Eidred  joyfully, "  that  our  old  pilot 
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would  not  desert  us  altogether.  But  where  have  you 
been  7  Out  of  breath,  and  as  pale  as  a  corpse !  Have 
you  been  fighting  with  a  wolf,  or  capsized  by  the  water- 
fiend  7"  **  You  will  not  speak,"  exdaiooed  Blva,  as  he 
turned  silently  away,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  dark 
cove  they  wera  nearing ;  "  can  you  not  tell  us  whether 
the  spirit  who  haunts  yon  depths  will  be  propitious, 
for  we  are  going  to  invade  bis  realms?*'  "You  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  water-spirit,"  replied  Arrow- 
foot,  "  but  why  do  you  not  sail  up  the  river  ns  you 
have  always  done  before?*'  "  Because  Julian  wishes  to 
see  the  cove,"  said  Eva  gaily ;  "  and  with  you  at  the 
helm  we  fear  nothing."  **  Trust  not  to  that,"  replied 
he,  in  a  low  tone,  '*  I  would  guard  you  from  danger  with 
my  life,  but->-I  would  we  were  sailing  up  the  stream," 
be  continued  with  inereased  anxiety.  "  What  can  you 
mean,  Arrowfoot?"  cried  the  now  alarmed  girl,  but 
immediately  recovering  her  natural  buoyancy  of  spirit, 
she  rallied  him  on  his  superstition.  '*  Have  you  seen 
a  raven  hovering  over  us,  or  does  the  moon  dip  her 
horn?'*  she  laughingly  inquired.  ''Believe  not  the  omen, 
but  let  us  follow  these  merry  waves  that  go  dancing  by 
us,  to  '  the  cave  of  their  slumbers,'  and  bear  the  wild 
song  of  the  water-spirit  soothing  them  to  rest  under 
yon  rude  canopy  of  rock."  Fitzgerald  now  approached. 
"  I  do  not  like  to  see  my  cousin's  bright  countenance 
wearing  this  shadow?  What  gloomy  forebodings  are 
these  that  disturb  you,  Eva?"  "I  wish,"  answered  she, 
**  that  we  had  uken  the  usual  course,  for  Arrowfoot 
thinks  we  are  not  quite  safe  in  venturing  into  the  cove 
this  evening.  Night  is  coming  on,  and  perhaps  we 
may  strike  upon  some  hidden  rook."  '*  Never  fear," 
rejoined  he,  *'I  am  an  old  cruiser,  who  has  doubled 
Cape  Horn  and  been  baptized  by  Neptune.  I  want  to 
show  you  how  we  steer  through  dangers  in  real  nauti- 
cal sty  le.  This  young  Indian,"  he  continued  in  a  lower 
tone, "  knows  nothing  about  it."  "  More  perhaps  than 
you  think  he  does,"  said  Arrowfoot,  sternly ;  for  the 
almost  whispered  accents  had  reached  his  acute  ear. 
Julian  turned  away  apparently  disconcerted,  but  in  a 
few  moments  was  himself  again,  and  that  he  might 
obliterate  every  uneasy  feeling  from  the  breasts  of  the 
little  party,  played  off  Jack-tar  for  their  entertainment 
with  so  much  odd  singularity  and  humor,  that  all,  save 
the  lone  Indian,  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  drollery, 
and  forgot  every  tiling  but  the  fantastic  drama  before 
them.  He  stood  apart,  gazing  first  on  the  dark  masses 
of  rock  which  overhung  the  river,  then  down  its  broad 
and  deep  solitudes  of  water,  on  which  no  skiff  or  fishing 
boat  was  visible.  They  were  now  entering  tlie  unfre- 
quented cove.  Seldom  was  it  that  even  the  canoe  of 
the  wild  Indiao  disturbed  the  stillness  of  this  spot. 
How  strange  was  it  then  to  see  a  small  boat  rise  as  it 
were  out  of  the  waters,  and  emerge  from  the  shadow 
of  the  rocks  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  them.  Ar- 
rowfoot, whose  wary  ear  had  heard  the  dash  of  oars 
before  it  was  visible,  stood  with  straining  eye  fixed 
upon  it  as  it  rapidly  approached  ihcm.  "IMI  declare, 
the  water-spirit  you  were  talking  of,"  said  Fitzgerald, 
"  has  taken  the  form  of  a  fishing  boat,  and  Arrowfoot  is 
going  to  answer  his  demand  why  we  presume  to  come 
into  his  presence.  But  let  me  speak  him  as  we  do  a 
ship  at  sea,  and  lol  the  charm  will  dissolve,  and  the 
whole  afifair  turn  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  trader 
going  down  stream."    In  a  moment  he  took  out  an  in- 


strument something  like  a  bugle,  but  of  a  peculiar  tone, 
and  blew  a  few  notes,  which  were  answered  by  another 
of  the  same  kind,  and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
trader  to  overhaul  them.  "  I  told  you,"  said  Julian, 
*'  it  was  no  water-witch.  See  she  wishes  to  give  us  a 
friendly  salute,  and  learn  where  we  are  bound."  Eva's 
looks  were  directed  first  to  her  cousin  and  then  to  the 
Indian,  but  for  whose  look  of  alarm  and  defiance  she 
would  have  enjoyed  the  adventure.  The  boat  came 
nearer,  and  yet  seemed  steered  by  invisible  hands,  for 
no  one  could  be  seen  beneath  the  awning  which  was 
raised  at  one  end  of  it.  **  What  lazy  hulks,"  exclaimed 
Fitzgerald,  "  to  let  their  boat  fioat  on  with  the  current, 
while  they  lie  dozing  there.  I'll  pipe  them  again,  and 
if  they  dont  answer  more  gaily  I'll  board  them  straight- 
way." He  raised  his  bugle  just  as  they  were  in  the 
tfct  of  passing,  and  sounded  a  note,  which  was  replied 
to  by  two  figures  masked  and  muffled  in  short  cloaks, 
springing  on  the  side  of  their  little  bark.  **Good  God ! 
who  are  you  7  what  is  your  purpose  7"  cried  he,  in  a 
tone  of  consternation.  '*  Villains!  Murderers  1"  shout- 
ed Arrowfoot,  straining  the  terrified  Eidred  close  to  his 
bosom.  The  ruffians  rushed  upon  him,  and  the  cry  of 
despair  he  uttered  when  he  found  he  could  not  retain 
his  hold  upon  the  boy,  revealed  tlicir  success.  The 
struggle  had  been  momentary.  The  Indian  was  shaken 
ofif  into  the  water,  by  men  whose  nerve  had  been 
strengthened  by  many  a  scene  of  blood  and  strife ;  and 
the  child  he  had  so  vainly  striven  to  defend  was  heaved 
into  the  boat  of  the  strangers.  One  wild  shriek  pierced 
the  silence  of  the  cove  and  all  was  still,  while  the  pirates 
pushed  silently  down  the  stream.  Eva  sunk  lifeless  on 
the  bosom  of  Caraola,  who  seemed  stunned  by  the 
events  which  had  just  occurred,  but  soon  her  mournful 
wail  told  her  utter  hopelessness.  Julian  Fitzgerald 
stood  silent  and  unmoved^  Where  was  his  vaunted 
courage,  which  had  made  no  effort  to  rescue  a  helpless 
boy  7  "  Caraola,"  he  at  length  said, "  I  have  been  think- 
ing what  course  we  had  best  pursue,  to  overtake  these 
murderers  before  they  have  completed  their  bloody 
purpose.  I  would  follow  them  immediately,  but  we 
must  first  get  assistance  for  this  fainting  girl."  "  Oh 
go,"  cried  she, "  I  can  steer  the  boat— I  can  revive  Eva." 
Her  voice,  as  it  dwelt  on  the  emphatic  word  "go,** 
roused  the  unconscious  sufferer  to  a  sense  of  her  wretch- 
edness. "  Go — haste — save  him — my  brother,  my  fa- 
ther's darling,"  she  shrieked  in  agony.  ''Julian,  do 
you  hesitate?"  "No,  Eva — I  am  rowing  witli  all  my 
strength*— I  must  leave  you  in  safely.  My  plan  is 
formed.  Your  father  will  approve  iu  We  must  raise 
forces  and  scout  the  country  around,  for  the  ruffians 
will  not  dare  to  execute  their  design  on  the  river.  We 
can  rescue  the  boy  before  they  reach  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment." "  Oh  Julian,  speed,  speed  fast,"  she  said,  in  a 
tone  of  touching  entreaty,  "  my  brother's  life  depends 
upon  your  arm.  Oh  Caraola,  is  Arrowfoot  too  gone  7 
I  know  he  clung  to  him  as  long  as  life  remained.  Did 
they  kill  him?"  "They  threw  him  off,"  replied  Ca- 
raola, but  he  lives  still.  I  saw  him  striving  to  reach 
yonder  shore.  His  heart  is  strong,  and  though  his 
youi\g  arm  bends  like  the  sapling,  I  know  the  Great 
Spirit  will  strengthen  iu" 

The  night  had  fallen  dark  and  gloomy  ere  they 
reached  Colonel  Carlisle's  door.  Eva's  cry  of  anguish 
caught  her  father's  ear,  and  he  rushed  to  meet  them. 
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"Is  it  my  child's  vofce  1  hear?*'  exclaimed  be,  with 
alarm.  ^  Speak  Eva  I  where  is  your  brother  7  Oh  God! 
what  has  befallen  him?"  "He is  ^ne, father — ^gooe! 
seized  by  strangers ;  hasten  to  pursue— Julian,  tell  him 
all !"  she  said,  ks  she  gasping,  fell  into  Caraola's  arms. 
He  briefly  sketched  the  events  of  the  evening,  and  the 
probable  design  of  the  ruffians,  to  obtain  the  costly 
watch  and  diamonds  which  it  was  ascertained  EUdred 
wore  as  a  pledge  of  the  inheritance  to  which  he  was 
heir.  It  might  be  from  some  motive  of  revenge  to  the 
father,  but  that  Colonel  Carlisle's  open  heart  and  hand, 
his  high-minded  and  useful  career,  checked  the  suppo- 
sition of  his  having  a  secret  enemy. 

The  necessity  for  instant  exertion  prevented  the  old 
man's  heart  from  bursting  under  this  unexpected  ca- 
lamity. A  company  was  raised  for  immediate  pursuit 
Julian  co-operated  in  every  plan  to  regain  the  lost  boy, 
and  set  out  as  the  leader  of  a  party  to  search  every 
spot  where  it  was  possible  the  villains  had  found  a 
harbor.  Colonel  Carlisle  himself  headed  another,  but 
being  scarcely  able  to  guide  his  own' steps,  he  yielded 
to  his  nephew's  counsel,  and  returned  home,  that  he 
might  not  delay  others  in  their  search. 

We  will  leave  Fitzgerald  engaged  in  this'  fruitless 
enterprise,  and  follow  the  trace  of  the  boat  which  bore 
Eldred  away  from  all  he  loved  on  earth.  He  lay  still 
in  the  bottom  of  it,  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth  and  his 
tender  frame  enveloped  in  a  seaman's  cloak.  He  heard 
but  the  splash  of  the  oars  and  the  shrill  cries  of  the 
night-hawk  scared  from  its  solitary  resting  place.  The 
hardened  wretches,  whose  victim  he  had  become,  heed- 
ed not  his  stifled  sobs,  but  leaving  the  wide  Susque- 
hanna, rowed  up  Conistoga  creek  until  they  came  to  a 
little  inlet,  which  formed  a  very  secluded  cove,  over- 
hung by  precipitous  banks  and  surrounded  by  unbroken 
wood.  There  they  lifted  out  the  now  senseless  boy, 
and  making  fast  their  boat  to  the  rocks,  bore  him 
through  rugged  paths  to  an  old  tenantless  habitation, 
which  had  once  been  a  mill-house,  but  all  its  works 
having  been  destroyed  by  a  recent  flood  it  had  been 
lefl  a  wreck  in  the  midst  of  desolation.  Not  until  they 
had  deposited  their  burden  in  the  remotest  corner  of 
the  building,  did  these  murderers  break  the  profound 
silence  in  which  they  had  travelled.  Having  descended 
the  ladder  by  which  they  had  entered  the  upper  story, 
and  carefully  concealed  it  from  yiew,  they  began  to 
consult  upon  the  best  means  to  adopt  "  Did  he  say," 
asked  McMurdough,  "  that  he  would  be  here  before 
day  light?  I  am  against  delaying  the  thing.  A  bird  in 
the  hand  may  flutter."  **  He  said  we  might  depend  on 
him,"  replied  Hawkins.  "I  would  rather  obey  orders 
in  these  things.  It  is  enough  for  my  conscience  to  do 
the  deed ;  let  them  bear  the  responsibility  that  get  the 
money."  "Hush!*'  whispered  the  other ;  "didn't  you 
hear  the  leaves  stir?"  "Nothing,"  said  his  comrade, 
"  but  that  cursed  whippoorwill  going  to  set  up  its 
screech.  1*11  tell  you,  Hawkin9i  I  had  just  as  lief  tap 
the  boy  on  the  head  as  to  crack  an  egg,  but  this  Anto- 
nio is  a  cunning  fellow.  He  always  leaves  some  hole 
to  creep  out  at  himself,  but  his  poor  followers  must  take 
cnre  of  themselves.  He  likes  to  get  others  to  do  his 
dangerous  deeds  too,  but  I  k^ow  I  must  hear  the  clink 
of  the  Spanish  dollars  or  he  never  sets  foot  on  the  deck 
of  the  Scudder  ogain,  and  so  I've  told  him."  '^McMur- 
dough," said  Hawkins,  "did  I  tell  you  what  I  beard 


them  Yankee  lubbers  say,  as  we  cniised  off  Newport?" 
"  Who  cares  for  their  guesses?  As  soon  set  a  parcel  of 
clams  to  prirateefing  as  such  as  them."  "  Not  so  fest 
They  showed  some  cuteness  in  their  talk.  One  tapped 
the  other  as  our  vessel  was  gliding  by  and  said,  "  Jona- 
than^  as  ever  I  hope  to  eat  pumpkin  pie  thanksgiving 
day,  that's  no  English  trader,  though  she  does  spread 
their  colors.  Notice  how  clear  she  keeps  of  *  old  Iron- 
sides.*^  I  bet  you  don't  find  her  shaking  hands,  if  she 
can  help  it  I'll  stake  a  Jew»>harp  she  hoists  other 
colors  before  she  gets  much  farther."  "  And  strikes 
them  too,"  replied  the  other.  "That's  all  talk,"  said 
the  first:  "I've  heard  all  about  the  Buccaneers, as  they 
call  'em,  and  what  nice  traps  are  laid  for  *em,  but 
Where's  one  they  have  ever  catcfaed  7  Catch  a  pirate 
before  you  hang  him  say  I."  "So  say  I  too,"  said 
McMurdough,  laughing.  "As  long  as  we  have  satis- 
faction among  ourselves  we  may  defy  the  devil;  but 
some  things  must  be  altered,  or  I  don't  serve  under 
Antonia"  "  McMurdough,  the  boy  keeps  very  quiet," 
observed  Hawkins:  'Mike  as  not  you  fixed  him,  so 
he*ll  die  before  his  time."  "  May  be  so — ^he's  bat  ae 
unfledged  bird,  and  will  not  stand  rough  handling.  No 
concern  of  mine,  I  did  but  his  bidding."  "  The  moon 
is  wrapping  herself  up  in  as  black  a  doak  as  oars,** 
remarked  Hawkins,  "so  we  might  as  well  take  a  little 
rest  But  first  I'll  step  above  and  see  about  the  child. 
If  he's  smothered,  all  the  better;  I  never  had  so  little 
mind  to  a  job  in  my  life."  "  Why  ao  7  he  says  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  fortune— just  put  this  one  out  of  the 
way,  and  he's  the  next  heir."  "  It  goes  against  my 
conscience,  McMurdough,  to  shed  the  blood  of  ibe 
young  and  innocent ;  let  there  be  guilt  where  I  strike." 

He  ascended  the  ladder,  and  groped  for  the  spot 
where  lay  the  victim  of  their  cruelty.  No  sound  es- 
caped from  him,  and  it  was  not  until  be  pulled  awajr 
the  gag  and  uncovered  bis  fiice,  that  he  perceived  the 
boy  still  breathed.  His  pulses  were  quick  and  faint, 
betokening  exhausted  and  failing  life.  He  was  evi- 
dently locked  in  a  deep  slumber,  which  neither  the  ter- 
rors of  his  situation  nor  the  gripe  of  the  iron  screws, 
had  power  to  break.  Folded  in  the  sweet  mantle  of 
fbrgetfulness,  he  was  insensible  to  every  thing  bat  the 
busy  fancies  that  sported  in  his  brain.  Even  the  stem 
heart  of  the  murderer  relented,  when  a  straggling  mooo- 
beam  fell  on  the  pale  face,  and  revealed  the  bruises 
made  by  the  hand  of  violence.  The  fresh  air  seemed 
already  to  revive  the  young  slumberer,  and  he  had  nnt 
the  heart  to  shut  it  out,  but  turned  his  head  towards 
the  rent  in  the  wall,  and  then  endeavored  to  seek  repose 
in  another  part  of  the  building. 

The  covering  of  night  was  not  so  secure  as  the  ban- 
ditti supposed.  The  faithful  Arrowfoot,  with  untiring 
step,  had  followed  all  the  windings  of  their  tu^sed 
course.  Resolving  not  to  lose  the  traces  of  their  flight, 
he  bad  traversed  dangers  which  by  day  light  would 
have  appeared  impassable ;  and  while  they  were  plao> 
ing  their  charge  in  the  upper  story  of  the  house,  crept 
within  hearing  and  laid  himself  down  in  a  thick  uodo^ 
wood,  where  his  ear  caught  every  word  which  passed 
between  them.  It  was  his  presence  which  had  scsred 
the  whippoorwill  from  its  perch,  and  gave  occasioo  to 
the  imprecation  of  the  rufllian.  He  listened  intently  to 
their  discourse,  which  rcTealed  all  he  suspected,  that 
Julian  was  the  contriver  of  the  whde  scheme  of  abdoe- 
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tkm  and  murder.  As  soon  as  he  heard  this,  be  moTed 
off  as  lightly  as  the  air  itself,  and  making  his  way  to 
the  boat  they  had  left,  seized  the  oars,  and  with  the 
skill  of  a  practised  hand  pushed  over  the  water,  strain* 
ing  every  nerre  to  give  the  alarm  before  Fitzgerald*8 
arrival  at  the  designated  spot. 

He  was  conscious  of  bis  danger  in  meeting  the  false- 
hearted villain,  and  blessed  the  thick  veil  of  darkness 
which  concealed  his  little  bark  from  view.  His  only 
thought  was  to  reach  home  before  the  star  of  Eldred's 
fate  had  set  forever ;  and  kind  nature  almost  seemed  to 
stay  her  rapid  wheels,  to  give  the  devoted  Indian  the 
only  boon  he  sought,  tims  to  arrest  the  murderer's  knife. 
Having  reached  the  landing,  he  bounded  like  the  shot 
arrow,  to  the  chamber  where  the  wretched  father  paced 
the  floor  in  the  phrensy  of  despair.  Arrowfoot  rushed 
into  his  presence,  exclaiming,  "  Where  is  Fitzgerald  ?" 
**  Not  returned,"  replied  the  deep  voice  of  agony,  "  the 
search  is  fruitlen — ^Julian  delays  to  confirm  the  fatal 
tidings.**  **  Hasten,  Carlisle,  if  ever  you  hope  to  see 
your  son  again — ^he  lives,  but  the  hour  for  his  death  is 
appointed— the  assassin  waits  but  the  sentence  from 
the  mouth  of  your  nephew  Fitzgerald  to  despatch  him. 
Stand  not  motionless.  Doubt  not  the  certainty  of  what 
I  tell  you.  I  have  pursued  the  ruffians  and  heard  all 
the  plot  In  two  hours,  Eldred's  fate  may  be  sealed : 
for  the  ruffians  wait  but  the  return  of  their  leader, 
Julian  Fitzgerald.  Arm  yourselves  and  follow  me," 
he  cried  to  the  gathering  retainers  of  the  household, 
as,  seizing  the  first  weapon  that  came  to  his  hand,  he 
darted  towards  the  river  where  he  had  fastened  the 
little  ski£ 

While  Arrowfoot  is  leading  the  way  towards  the 
lonely  habitation  where  he  had  left  the  imprisoned 
boy,  we  will  follow  the  covert  footsteps  of  Julian.  After 
he  had  prevailed  on  Colonel  Carlisle  to  retire  from  the 
search,  he  dispersed  the  band  under  his  guidance,  in 
every  direction,  but  tlie  right  one,  and  under  pretence 
of  making  inquiries  at  a  small  fishing  station,  sailed 
down  the  river  alone,  intending  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  meet  the  instruments  of  his  dark  purposes. 

The  brow  of  McMurdough  lowered  with  angry  im. 
patience,  as  leaning  against  an  overshadowing  tree,  he 
waited  the  appearance  of  Fitzgerald.  The  assassin 
knew  too  well  his  rapacity  for  wealth  to  believe  that 
any  trivial  cause  could  detain  him,  and  yet  the  "  slow 
paced  night"  had  nearly  finished  her  circuit  without  his 
coming.  At  length  the  glimmer  of  twilight  gave  place 
to  the  broad  day,  and  still  he  came  noL  In  a  state 
of  fearful  doubt  and  uncertainty  McMurdough  strode 
backwards  and  forwards,  resolving  the  part  he  should 
takeu 

The  return  of  lig^t  roused  the  sleeping  senses  of  El- 
dred.  The  unfinished  dream  still  floated  in  his  fancy^ 
and  gave  color  to  his  words.  "Oh!  Arrowfoot  you 
have  saved  me  from  falling  headlong  down  the  preci- 
pice. I  should  have  perished  but  for  you."  *'Who  ?" 
muttered  the  hoarse  voice  of  Hawkins.  Shuddering, 
at  the  sound  the  boy  looked  up,  and  beheld  the  savage 
visage  of  the  robber  bending  over  him.  His  recollection 
suddenly  returned,  and  clinging  to  the  doak  of  the  rob- 
ber who  was  endeavoring  to  withdraw,  he  plead  for 
mercy  in  the  most  moving  terms.  '*  What  have  I  done," 
he  exclaimed  '*  how  have  I  wronged  you,  or  any  one 
e\s»  1    Tell  me,  and  I  will  restore  you  fourfold.    Only 


spare  my  life,  that  is  all  I  ask^  and  you  shall  be  reward- 
ed. I  am  my  father's  darling,  he  will  give  all  he  has  for 
my  life.  Think,  were  you  a  father,  had  you  but  one 
son,  the  hope  of  your  age,  the  pillow  of  your  widowed 
heart,  and  he  were  torn  "  "Boy,  boy,  your  words 

pierce  me  like  a  sword  I  And  yet  it  is  not  the  voice  of 
a  child  that  can  shake  the  mind  from  its  purpose.  It  is 
the  voice  of  the  Almighty,  crying  blood  for  bhod !  What! 
can  nothing  pay  the  forfeit  of  blood,  but'  blood  again  7 
Whose  blood  must  pay  this  boy's?  The  deep  answer 
speaks  in  my  soul,  my  own  child's  blood  is  the  price.  I 
dare  not,  no  I  will  not  shed  a  drop  of  yours.  Let  others 
answer  for  their  own  deeds,"  he  said,  slowly  retiring. 
As  soon  as  he  was  alone,  Eldred  lifted  up  his  heart  to 
God,  and  prayed  that  he  who  hears  the  young  ravens 
when  they  cry,  would  deliver  him  out  of  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.  Feeling  tranquillized  by  casting  himself 
upon  the  Almighty  arm,  he  calmly  surveyed  the  waving 
woodlands,  and  rushing  streams,  where  had  been  the 
pastime  and  joy  of  his  childhood.  His  eye  caught  the 
upwards  flight  of  the  "cloud  cleaving  eagle"  soaring 
with  unchained  wing  in  lx>undleys  air,  and  he  thought 
of  the  days  when  his  heart  bounded  on  wing  as  free  and 
joyous,  and  the  tears  gushed  from  their  full  fountains  as 
his  head  sunk  on  the  broken  aperture  of  the  wall  on 
which  he  was  leaning.  Absorbed  in  deep  sorrow  he 
heeded  not  the  angry  colloquy  of  the  Kidnappers  be- 
low, debating  the  point  of  his  instant  death  or  release* 
Hawkins  refusing  to  take  any  further  part  in  his  de- 
struction, and  McMurdough  in  brutal  ferocity  at  Fita&- 
gerald's  delay,  threatening  his  immediate  assassination. 
A  confused  noise  of  voices  approaching,  broke  in  upon 
their  dialogue,  putting  every  other  idea  to  flight,  but 
that  of  immediate  escape ;  and  they  fled  towards  a  deep 
ravine,  hoping  to  secrete  themselves  in  it,  until  the 
pursuit  was  over ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  wary  In. 
dian  had  placed  a  guard  at  every  pass,  and  they  were 
soon  made  prisoners.  What  was  their  astonishment  to 
see  Fitzgerald  in  the  train  of  their  pursuers?  The  unu- 
sual darkness  ef  the  night,  prevented  his  finding  the 
secret  path  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  seeing  him- 
self totally  at  fault,  he  was  obliged  to  await  the  glimmer 
of  day  light,  in  order  to  proceed  more  securely.  Arrow- 
foot's  ear  caught  the  sound  of  his  stealthy  tread,  and 
warning  his  followers  to  advance  cautiously,  he  darted 
forward,  and  intercepted  Fitzgerald,  at  the  spot  where 
his  followers  had  left  the  boat  It  instantly  flashed 
across  his  mind  that  his  base  design  was  known  to  the 
Indian ;  and  resolving  that  his  secret  should  perish  with 
him,  he  drew  his  sabre  and  attempted  to  close  with  his 
adversary.  But  the  movement  was  perceived  in  time 
for  Arrowfoot  to  place  himself  on  his  guard ;  end  al« 
though  Julian  was  quick  of  eye  and  firm  of  foot,  he 
gained  no  vantage  ground.  He  was  confident  of  suc- 
cess, for  few  had  ever  resisted  that  arm  whoenCbuntered 
it  in  deadly  strife:  but  Arrowfoot,  with  agile  spring, 
always  eluded  the  sweep  of  his  weapon,  and  repaid  his 
efforts  by  honest  downright  blows  with  a  battle  axe 
which  he  had  seized  from  the  boat  of  the  Pirates.  In 
the  first  moment  of  conflict,  a  shrill  cry  had  given  signal 
to  the  band  of  pursuers^  but  before  they  reached  the 
spot,  Julian  Fitzgerald  lay  prostrate  and  disarmed  at 
the  feet  of  their  leader.  The  skill  and  self  possession 
which  until  now  had  always  ensured  him  victory,  failed 
in  his  struggle  with  the  Indian.    ConsciencCy  defied  so 
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long,  at  last  anerted  its  power,  and  unnefred  his  arm. 
He  uttered  no  word  of  wrath  or  of  fear;  but  his  clenched 
teeth,  and  the  wild  glare  of  hta  eye,  spoke  the  roused 
ferocity  of  the  demon  wiUiin.  Arrow  foot,  leaving  the 
prisoners  in  the  care  of  the  rest  of  his  party,  flew  to  the 
captive  boy.  Eld  red  was  aroused  from  his  slumber  by 
his  hurried  steps.  Thinking  his  murderers  had  returned 
to  do  the  work  of  death,  he  dropped  from  his  resting 
place  on  the  wall,  and  terror  depriving  him  of  every 
other  sensation,  he  heeded  not  the  rush  of  many  feet, 
or  the  cries  of  his  distraaed  father  caliing  his  name. 
The  deeply  moving  voice  of  Arrowfoot  at  length  awoke 
him  to  the  consciousness  of  life  and  hope.  A  faint  sob 
was  the  only  eipression  he  was  able  to  give  to  these 
overpowering  emotions.  In  speechless  ecstasy  he  gazed 
on  the  haggard  face  of  his  father ;  who,  with  elapsed 
hands  and  streaming  eyes,  gave  thanks  to  the  Almighty 
for  his  merciful  interposition. 

The  Indian  soon  became  aware  of  the  danger  of  such 
a  reaction  in  the  feelings  of  the  boy,  and  bore  him  from 
Colonel  Carlisle's  presence  into  the  near  forest,  where 
placing  him  on  the  bank  of  a  murmuring  rivulet,  he 
bathed  his  temples,  and,  aided  by  the  soothing  sights 
and  sounds  of  nature,  soon  restored  him  to  tranquillity, 
and  enabled  him  to  return  with  his  father  and  friends 
to  the  home  where  his  sister  watched  with  straining 
eyes,  for  some  messenger  who  would  tell  her  of  his 
safety  or  his  death. 

Meantime  the  officers  of  the  law  took  charge  of  the 
criminals.  The  general  delight  at  receiving  the  lost  one 
again  shut  out  for  a  time  all  recollection  of  the  traitor 
from  the  hearts  of  this  affectionate  family.  But  the 
indignation  of  the  community  was  strongly  excited,  and 
numbers  surrounded  the  prison,  calling  loudly  for  the  in- 
stant trial  of  the  prisoners.  On  examination,  Fitzgerald 
protested  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge*  McMurdough  maintained  an  obstinate  silence. 
But  Hawkins  confessed  the  whole  plot,  and  further 
added,  that  Fitzgerald  had  joined  the  Buccaneers  in  the 
West  Indies  in  the  preceding  year — had  distinguished 
himself  in  their  piratical  depredations  by  his  daring 
courage ;  and  was  now  commander  of  a  small  cruiser  on 
tlie  Chesapeake.  Fitzgerald,  he  said,  had  not  specified  to 
him  the  person  to  be  put  out  of  the  way,  but  only  that 
one  life  stood  between  him  and  a  large  fortune,  which 
all  should  share,  provided  his  hand  was  not  seen  in  the 
business.  This  evidence  was  sustained  by  that  of  Ar- 
rowfoot. When  asked  why  he  suspected  the  pretended 
affection  of  Fitzgerald  for  the  boy,  he  replied  in  the 
sententious  manner  of  his  race,  that  he  '*saw  him  cast 
an  evil  eye  on  him,  when  he  first  met  him."  When 
questioned  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  scheme  laid  to 
entrap  Eld  red,  he  said  that  he  saw  **  something  dark 
working  in  Fitzgerald's  mind,  and  followed  him  to  the 
fisliing  town.  There  unperceived  he  saw  him  meet  two 
men  drest  as  fishers,  and  all  three  walked  off  together. 
After  a  while,  the  fishermen  returned,  but  Fitzgerald 
was  gone,  where,  he  knew  not ;  he  only  suspected  some 
evil  was  intended  against  the  boy,  for  his  fortune." 
When  it  was  inquired  why  he  did  not  reveal  his  suspi- 
cions? he  replied,  that  he  "scorned  the  part  of  a  meddler 
or  tale  bearer,  and  he  had  no  positive  evidence  of  what 
he  believed."  The  testimony  was  now  summed  up,  and 
the  jury  retired  to  consider  the  verdicL  Colonel  Car- 
lisle  sent  in  a  petition,  recommending  his  guilty  nephew 


to  the  mercy  of  the  court,  but  the  intercession  wss  re- 
jected, and  sentence  of  death  pronounced  on  Fitzgerald 
and  McMurdough.  Hawkins,  who  was  considersdlesi 
guilty  and  who  was  penitent,  was  doomed  to  ten  yean 
imprisonment.  The  night  preceeding  the  day  fixed  for 
their  execation,  the  prison  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire; 
and  before  any  aid  could  be  procured,  the  defourin^ 
flames  had  envek>ped  the  buildings  and  rendered  all 
access  to  the  prisoners*  rooms  impossible.  Tbe  aeit 
morning  diligerU  search  was  made  for  their  skeletooa, 
but  as  they  were  never  found,  it  was  universally  k^ 
lieved  that  the  arch- villain  Fitzgerald  had  found  means 
to  fire  the  prison,  and  taken  advantage  of  the  general 
confusion  to  fly  with  his  associatcw  from  the  penalty  of 
the  law. 

Another  cloud  was  soon  to  rest  on  Colonel  Carlisle^ 
family.  The  period  destined  far  the  departure  of  their 
Indian  friends  was  at  hand.  Arrowfoot  spoke  not  of 
his  purpose,  until  his  plans  were  matured,  but  his  ooon- 
icnance  betrayed  the  struggle  within.  There  wss  sooe- 
tliing  almost  solemn  in  the  secrecy  and  silence  with 
which  these  young  Indians  made  preparation  for  their 
pilgrimage.  Lest  they  should  yield  to  the  sympathies 
of  nature,  in  receiving  the  expressions  of  the  love  and 
gratitude  of  the  companions  of  their  cfaikihoed,  they 
kept  almost  aloof  from  them ;  and  it  was  only  by  ttealtfa 
that  Eva  and  Eldred  conveyed  to  their  secret  depository, 
stores  for  their  long  journey,  and  meme&los  of  attach- 
menu 

Colonel  Carlisle,  while  he  lamented  deeply  the  obliga- 
tion which  must  separate  the  Indian  orphans  from  their 
only  eartlily  friends,  could  not  violate  his  pledge  to  Uieir 
father  by  attempting  to  detain  them.  He  restored  to 
Arrowfoot  the  wampum  belt  of  tbe  Spread  Eagle^  re- 
marking, that  it  contained  something  which  he  most  not 
examine  till  he  had  crossed  the  great  western  river. 
The  Indian  made  the  promise,  deeming  it  some  myste- 
rious token  left  him  by  his  fidher ;  and  Colonel  Carlisle 
hoped  the  large  sum  of  gold  he  had  prevailed  on  him 
by  this  stratagem  to  accept,  would  be  of  use  to  him  in 
after  life. 

The  evening  preceding  his  departure,  Arrowfoot'a 
heart  seemed  lighter  than  usuaL  He  led  Eva  to  one  of 
the  favorite  haunu  of  their  childhood.  *'  Eva,"  he  said, 
"  you  have  seen  my  dark  and  sad  countenance ;  you 
have  thought  me  ungrateful  and  unhappy.  Yes,  the 
soul  of  Arrowfoot  is  debased  ;  it  has  rebelled  against 
the  command  of  my  dying  father,  and  preferred  degra- 
dation and  pity  to  the  high  hopes  of  my  brethren  in  the 
WesU  Eva,  you  know  it  not,  but  it  was  the  spell  of 
Eva's  voice,  the  charm  of  Eva's  eye,  that  darkened  my 
soul ;  but  now,  that  dream  is  gone,  my  soul  rises  from 
its  sleep,  and  brushes  away  the  dew  that  dimmed  its 
sighu"  The  tears  of  Eva  flowed  fast,  to  think  that  she 
had  ever  caused  grief  in  such  a  noble  heart.  She  turned 
to  speak  some  word  of  comfort  to  him,  bat  he  had  left 
her  side,  and  plunged  into  the  forest  to  regain  ealmness. 

That  night,  when  sleep  had  prest  down  the  eyelids 
of  Eva,  and  she  lay  in  sweet  unconsciousness  of  sll, 
save  the  gay  visions  of  happier  years  which  floated 
through  her  brain,  the  beloved  Caraola  hung  over  her 
eariiest  friend,  kissing  her  eheekand  wetting  it  with  her 
tears.  The  lovely  sleeper  heard  not  the  deep  sigh  of 
suppressed  sorrow,  or  the  light  foot  which  was  possing 
forever  {swa  ihe  home,  where  love  and  protectkA  had 
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been  exUnded  to  the  children  of  the  savage.  The  morn- 
ing light  reTealed  the  truth.  A  fan  of  eagles'  feathers 
was  lying  on  Eva's  pillow,  and  a  bow  and  arrow  were 
plaeed  near  Eldred's  couch — the  sole  traces  of  their  In- 
dian friends.  A  melancholy  void  was  left  in  the  little 
group  who  had  been  wont  to  gather  with  cheerful  faces 
round  the  hearth ;  and  many  a  sigh  and  heartfelt  prayer 
wero  breathed  for  the  wanderers  who  came  not  again. 
Thus  passed  away,  like  the  shadows  of  evening,  the 
kst  scions  of  the  Conistoga  Indians. 


UNIVERSAL  SYMPATHY. 

A  winter's  niobt  thouobt. 

BT  EDWIN  SAUIVDERS. 

The  night  is  cold,  the  wind  is  bleak, 
The  nearest  road  the  shepherds  seek 
To  gain  their  home,  to  share  the  smile 
That  shortens,  sweetens  all  their  toil — 
The  smile  of  love,  that  well  repajrs 
The  labor  of  the  darkest  days. 
The  driving  snow  comes  down  amain, 
Across  the  field  and  down  the  lane ; 
The  lucid  stream  that  rolled  along, 
With  rapid  course  and  ceaseless  song, 
And  wantoned  in  the  sunny  ray, 
Now  hushed  and  stilPd  its  course  doth  stay : 
The  flowers  and  herbs  that  graced  its  side 
In  nature's  general  death  have  died. 
Along  the  hedge  and  in  the  grove 
No  more  are  heard,  around,  above, 
The  thousand  songs,  and  chirps,  and  cries^ 
That  thro'  the  leafy  arches  rise. 
The  birds  are  gone,  the  trees  are  bare. 
And  sadly  mourns  the  very  air— 
Their  echo  is  no  longer  there. 
Their  fitful  sheep-bell  on  the  gale. 
Like  some  lost  spirit's  dismal  wail, 
Now  borne  in  fearful  loudness  near. 
And  now  slow  dying  on  the  ear. 
Comes  with  a  witchery  o'er  the  soul. 
And  seems  like  nature's  funeral  toll*- 
The  knell  of  beauty,  life  and  grace. 
And  this  her  last  sepulchral  dress. 
Is  there  a  heart  so  hard,  so  cold. 
Without  emotion  can  behold 
This  general  death,  this  quick  decay 
Of  all  that's  beautiful  and  gay  7 
What,  shall  the  happy  woodland  chime 
Be  hushed,  or  seek  a  milder  clime? 
What,  shall  the  garden  and  the  grove 
Be  stripped  of  all  that  moved  your  love  7 
The  yielding  stream,  whose  glassy  face 
Gave  back  your  form  with  tenfold  grace, 
Be  dulled  and  BUfTened,  and  your  eye 
Not  know  a  tear,  your  heart  a  sigh  7 
It  cannot  be ! — regrets  must  steal 
O'er  human  souls,  for  we  do  feeL 
Yes,  there's  a  close-linked  sympathy — 
For  this  we  know  our  fate  must  be ; 
Though  lord  of  nature,  nian*s  a  part, 
And  tivery  change  speaks  to  his  hiMurt| 


But  yet  he  hopes  that  spring  shall  come. 
And  call  her  favorites  from  the  tomb — 
That  Flora  shall  descend  and  stand. 
And  cast  her  garland  round  the  land  ; 
And  beauty,  light,  and  joy,  and  bliss, 
Bring  back  creation's  loveliness. 
And  so  it  is,  (the  thought  1  love,) 
With  the  pure  spirits  from  above. 
Man  has  his  winter,  and  they  stoop 
To  give  desponding  mortals  hope. 
Sent  by  their  Maker,  they  sustain 
The  drooping  soul  when  worn  with  pain. 
And  point  the  heart  with  sorrow  riven 
To  the  pure  joys  of  love  and  heaven. 
Yet  though  they  know  man  soon  shall  rise 
In  holy  rapture  to  the  skies, 
They  feel  such  grief  as  spirits  may 
At  all  the  trials  of  the  way, 
And  long  to  bear  him  from  the  earth 
To  waken  in  that  glorious  birth. 
Yes,  there's  a  sympathy  between 
The  world  without  and  world  within. 
And  there's  a  symyathetic  band 
Connects  us  with  that  happy  land. 
JLofuion,  January  1836. 


CRIME  AND  CONSEaUENCE. 

FoDfl  f  raudum  et  maleficiorum. 

*Tis  the  fountain  of  cozenage  and  villainy. 

JSnatamif  of  Meianehoiff, 

There  resided,  many  years  ago,  in  a  small  town  m 
one  of  the  West  India  islands,  an  individual  known  by 
the  name  of  Waring,  whose  singular  habits  attraeted 
much  attention,  and  procured  for  him  no  small  degree 
of  notoriety.  He  was  apparently  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  of  age,  tall  and  thin,  but  well  formed ; 
and  the  few  locks  of  hair  that  time  had  spared,  were  aa 
white  as  snow,  and  strangely  contrasted  with  the  bushy 
jet-black  brows  beneath  which  the  large  eyes  yet  shone 
with  the  lustre  of  youth,  and  told  of  passions  which 
had  once  been  stormy,  if  they  were  even  now  at  rest. 
The  upper  part  of  his  face  indicated  intellect  and  dar- 
ing, but  there  was  a  degree  of  feebleness  about  the 
lips ;  and  the  smile,  which  sometimes  curled  them,  spoke 
of  any  thing  but  joy.  He  lived  in  almost  total  seclusion, 
avoiding  alh^tercourse  which  was  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  entirely  confining  himself  to  his  own  humble  r^^ 
sidence.  In  the  front  part  of  his  house  he  kept  a  small 
retail  shop,  and  there  he  was  to  be  found  from  early  dawn 
to  dark ;  and  for  many  years  he  had  pursued  this  avoca- 
tion, without  ever  attempting  to  increase  his  business,  or 
holding  communion  with  the  peuple  about  him,  save  in 
the  way  of  trade.  Those  of  whom  he  purchased  hia 
goods  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  on  him  toofier  their 
wares,  for  he  was  a  good  customer,  higgling,  it  is  true, 
about  the  price,  and  standing  out  for  the  last  fartliing, 
but  always  paying  in  ready  money,  and  ever  exhibits 
ing  the  most  scrupulous  honesty.  In  his  small  way  his 
trade  was  extensive,  for  curiosity  induced  many  from 
the  neighboring  couuti-y  to  call  upon  him  ;  and  in  the 
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town,  the  lower  clasps  and  ihe  negroeii  preferred  deal- 
iDg  with  one  who  they  were  sure  would  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  ignorance  to  defraud  them — a  degree 
of  integrity  remarkably  rare  among  the  petty  shop- 
keepers of  — — .  Of  his  early  history  nothing  was 
known.  He  had  come  to  the  island  in  a  small  schooner, 
from  some  port  in  North  America,  and,  soon  after  his 
arrival,  took  on  lease  the  house  in  which  he  established 
himself,  and  which  he  afterwards  purchased.  In  the 
rear  of  his  dwelling  was  a  tolerably  large  lot,  which  be 
had  enclosed  with  a  high  paling,  so  as  effectually  to 
prevent  his  neighbors  from  watching  his  movements, 
and  here  he  had  resided  for  years,  entirely  alone.  The 
delicious  fruits  and  vegetables  of  that  sunny  clime  and 
fruitful  soil,  which  constituted  his  only  food,  were 
brought  to  bis  door  for  sale ;  and  his  habits  of  untiring 
industry  enabled  him  easily  to  dispense  with  the  at- 
tendance of  a  domestic.  Am  he  was  not  known  to 
make  any  deposit  or  investment  of  the  money  he  re- 
ceived, a  notion  generally  obtained,  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  burying  it  somewhere  in  the  lot  of  ground 
which  he  had  fenced  in  so  carefully.  Following  up  this 
idea,  a  plot  had  been  laid  by  some  desperadoes,  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  the  place  of  concealment,  and  pos- 
sess themselves  of  the  treasure.  Three  of  them,  one 
night,  scaled  the  fence,  and  concealiog  themselves  be- 
hind some  empty  hogsheads,  awaited  the  coming  forth 
of  their  intended  victim,  who,  they  conjectured,  would 
▼isit  his  hidden  treasure.  Their  motions,  however,  did 
not  escape  the  vigilance  of  Mr.  Waring.  He  came 
forth,  it  is  true,  and  they  rushed  upon  him,  but  two  of 
them  received  the  contents  of  a  blunderbuss,  by  which 
they 'were  instantly  killed,  and  before  the  third  reco- 
vered from  his  surprise,  he  was  cut  down  by  the  blow 
of  a  sabre. 

The  noise  of  course  occasioned  an  alarm,  and  a  crowd 
coUccied  to  inquire  into  the  cause.  All  informaMon 
was  refused,  however,  until  the  civil  authorities  should 
be  present.  They  were  sent  for,  and,  upon  their  arri- 
val, Mr.  Waring  unbarred  his  door,  and  led  the  way 
into  the  yard. 

**  I  have  been  saving  the  courts  and  the  hangman 
trouble,"  said  the  gray-haired  old  man,  as  he  pointed, 
with  a  grim  smile,  to  the  bodies  that  lay  drenched  in 
gore  J  "  take  the  carrion  away." 

From  that  time  this  singular  being  remained  unmo- 
lesled,  by  either  the  intrusions  of  curiosity,  or  the  as- 
saults of  villainy.  The  house  that  I  occupied  was 
within  a  few  doors  of  his,  and  the  business  in  which  I 
was  engaged  led  to  some  transactions  between  us.  It 
80  happened,  that  in  examining  my  books,  1  detected 
an  overcharge  which  had  been  made  against  him  by  the 
inadvertence  of  one  of  my  clerks.  I  of  course  hasten- 
ed to  inform  him  of  the  error,  and  to  correct  iu  It  was 
with  some  little  difficulty  that  I  persuaded  him  of  the 
fact,  but  when  it  was  made  clear  to  him,  he  fixed  his 
large  eyes  upon  me  with  a  peculiar  expression,  and 
taking  my  hand,  pressed  it  with  warmth. 

"  I  do  not  thank  you,'*  said  he,  "  merely  for  the  trou- 
ble you  have  taken,  or  for  the  information  you  have 
given,  which  has  enabled  mc  to  save,  though  a  small 
sum  of  money,  yet  an  important  one  to  mc.  These, 
however,  merit,  and  they  have  my  gratitude;  but  I 
thank  you,  more  particularly,  for  exhibiting  a  trait  of 
honesty  that  my  experience  had  scoicely  led  mc  to  ex- 


pect among  the  merchants  of  this  place.  You  are  from 
Virginia,  I  believe?" 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  inquired  if  I  might 
not  greet  him  as  a  countryman. 

"  1  never  speak  of  the  place  of  my  birth,"  was  the 
gloomy  answer. 

I  have  had  too  many,  and  too  important  affairs  of  my 
own,  to  care  to  busy  myself  much  about  those  of  odier 
people  ;  but,  I  must  confess,  I  entertained  a  strong  d^ 
sire  to  learn  something  of  this  old  man,  and  of  the 
events  which  probably  superinduced  his  eocentricitiei 
My  curiosity  was  destined  to  be  gratified,  though  not 
immediately. 

Years  rolled  on,  my  afiTairs  had  prospered,  and  I  was 
preparing  to  return  to  my  home,  there  to  eejoy  the 
fruits  of  my  toil :  the  soil  where  he  was  bom,  is  the 
cnly  home  to  a  true  Virginian.  One  momiog,  to  my 
great  surprise,  I  received,  by  a  negro  boy,  a  note  from 
Mr.  Waring,  saying  that  he  desired  an  interview  with 
me,  which  must  be  strictly  private,  and  requesting 
me,  if  it  suited  my  convenience,  to  call  upon  bim  at 
dusk.  No  trifling  cause  would  have  prevented  ray  obe- 
dience to  this  summons.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, I  repaired  to  Mr.  Waring's  shop,  fle  was 
busy,  waiting  on  some  customers,  and  I  was  about  to 
retire ;  but  he  detained  me,  saying,  "  I  will  attend'to 

you  in  a  moment,  Mr.  S ."    As  soon  as  they  had 

left  him,  he  pointed  to  the  back  room — "  Step  in  there, 
quickly,  quickly  !*'  he  exclaimed,  *'  and  wait  quietly  my 
coming."  I  instantly  obeyed.  About  a  quarter  of  ao 
hour  elapsed  before  he  joined  me,  and  in  the  meaotiroe 
I  took  a  survey  of  the  apartment  I  have  seldom  seen 
a  nrare  wretched  abode.  An  old  leathern  couch,  a  rick- 
etty  table,  two  chairs,  (one  I  strongly  suspected  for  the 
nonce,)  and  an  old  wooden  clothes  chest,  comprised  the 
main  portion  of  the  furniture.  The  walls  were  bare, 
save  where  the  spiders  had  hung  their  tapestry;  bun- 
dles of  rags  and  nondescript  remnants  of  various  use- 
less things,  were  stufiied  into  every  comer,  and  the 
whole  wore  the  appearance  of  squalid  poverty  or  pinch- 
ing avarice.  '*  Strange  infatuation !"  thought  I, "  that 
men  should  devote  their  prime  of  years,  their  powers  of 
mind,  to  the  acquisition  of  that  which  is  to  raise  them 
above  poverty,  and  yet  when  they  have  obtained  the 
means  to  make  life  comfortable,  voluntarily  condemn 
themselves  to  the  very  privations  which  they  had  origi- 
nally fled  from  as  a  curse !  The  measures  we  adopt  to 
escape  the  evil,  bind  us  by  the  chains  of  habit,  to  ths 
condition  itself  which  we  deprecated." 

As  I  made  this  reflection,  he  who  suggested  it  entered 
After  a  brief  interval,  during  which  he  gazed  upon  me 
as  if  to  search  my  very  soul,  he  said,  "  Mr.  S.  you  are 
curious  to  know  who  and  what  I  am.  Nay,  never 
blush,  man,  it  is  natural  enough.  You  cannot  think 
it  otherwise  than  strange,  that  one  who  is  connected 
by  no  ties  of  consanguinity  with  his  fellow  men,  who 
has  no  apparent  motive  for  hoarding  his  gains,  for  whom 
ambition  has  no  charms,  and  who  is  looked  upon  by 
no  Earthly  being  with  the  eye  of  affection,  should  eon- 
demn  himself  to  the  want  of  every  comfort,  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  that,  which  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  must 
be  snatched  from  him  by  the  cold  hand  of  death.  You, 
no  doubt,  think  it  strange  too,  that  one,  whose  language 
gives  evidence  of  education,  and  I  may  say  <tf  capacity, 
whicii  would  place  him  at  least  on  an  equality  with  his 
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fellow  men,  should  confine  himself  to  the  petty  And 
despised  occupation,  in  which  for  years  I  have  been  en- 
gaged, you  probably  deem  me  a  miser ;  in  one  sense 
of  the  word  I  am  one,  for  God's  sun  shines  not  on  a 
greater  wretch;  but  there  breathes  no  hutnan  being, 
for  whom  wealth  has  fewer  charms  or  smaller  power. 
The  coarsest  raiment,  the  simplest  food,  and  a  bare 
shelter  from  the  storm,  are  the  limits  of  my  bodily 
wants,  and  as  for  my  mind  riches  cannot  purchase  it 
peace.  Still,  my  aTm  has  been  to  gather  them ;  for 
what  purpose  you  shall  be  informed.  I  have  requested 
this  interview,  because  I  had  reason  to  think  you  an 
honest  man,  and  none  but  such  would  answer  my  pur- 
pose. I  desire  your  agency  and  assistance  in  the  per- 
formance of  an  act  of  justice,  the  execution  of  which 
has  been  the  main  object  of  my  life.  For  your  mere 
trouble  you  will  be  amply  compensated  ;  for  the  satis- 
faction you  will  afford  me  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  offer 
an  equivalenL  Having  thus  stated  my  wishes,  I  shall 
proceed,  irksome  and  degrading  to  me  as  is  the  task,  to 
recount  to  you  the  narrative  of  my  early  life.  I  claim 
from  you  simply  the  promise  that  you  will  not,  during 
my  life  time,  reveal  what  I  am  now  about  to  utter  to 
you."  I  gave  my  promise.  "  Listen  then,"  said  the 
old  man. 

"  I,  as  well  as  yourself,  was  born  in  Virginia ;  my 
real  name  isW....  My  father  was  descended  from 
the  English  aristocracy,  and  was  not  a  little  proud  of 
the  circumstance.  During  the  Revolutionary  War,  al- 
though his  feelings  were  certainly  on  the  side  of  the 
British  government,  he  maintained  a  neutrality  suffi- 
ciently strict  to  enable  him  to  preserve  his  estate,  which 
was  a  very  large  one.  At  an  early  age  I  was  sent  to 
England,  where  I  received  my  education,  and  remained 
until  I  was  twenty-three.  Soon  after  my  return  to 
America  my  father  died,  (my  mother  had  expired  many 
years  before)  and  I  was  left  in  the  uncontrolled  posses- 
sion of  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  Virginia.  Young, 
well-bom,  good-looking  and  rich,  every  noble  quality 
was  of  course  attributed  to  me,  and  every  where  my 
society  was  courted.  I  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  sunny 
smiles,  amid  the  rich  the  gay  and  the  beautiful.  Among 
the  latter  there  was  one  pre-eminent.  It  was  no  dream 
of  love  that  robed  her  with  surpassing  beauty — it  was 
no  perversion  of  fancy  that  invested  her  with  the  per- 
fection of  womanhood.  If  ever  there  were  a  heart  un- 
tainted by  a  single  impurity,  it  beat  within  the  bosom 

of  Emily  C ,  and  that  heart,  with  its  boundless 

love,  its  thousand  charities,  its  noble  confidence,  its 
unbending  honor — that  heart,  I,  /,  the  miserable,  worth- 
less, degraded  object  that  you  see,  won  by  my  seeming 
Tirtue,  and  broke  by  my  glaring  villainy  !** 

He  paused,  and  wiped  the  drops  of  agony  firom  his 
brow  ;  at  length  he  resumed. 

*'I  did  not  mean  to  anticipate  my  tale,  but  I  was 
forced  onward  by  the  tide  of  memory.  Such  a  creature 
as  I  have  described  could  not  but  be  surrounded  by 
admirufon,  and  among  the  many  who  aspired  to  her 
hand,  was  one,  whose  perseverance  was  untiring,  not- 
withstanding the  frequent  rejections  which  he  had  en- 
countered. His  name  was  Roberts.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  good  family  and  fair  education,  with  prepossess- 
ing appearance  and  manners,  and  was  a  general  favo- 
rite with  his  acquaintance.  His  father,  it  was  nnder- 
■iood,  had  ruined  himself  on  the  turf,  but  the  son,  al- 


though launched  on  the  busy  acenes  of  life  extremely 
poor,  had  contrived  to  accumulate  a  comfortable  sum  of 
money ;  how,  none  exactly  knew ;  some  said  by  specu- 
lations in  lands,  others  by  the  purchase  of  bonds,  while 
some  hinted  that  he  was  indebted  to  his  science  in 
horse-racing  and  his  skill  in  cards,  for  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  his  success.  For  my  own  part  I  made  no  in- 
quiries about  the  matter.  I  met  him  in  good  society, 
his  deportment  was  gentlemanlike,  and  moreover,  he 
was  a  delightful  companion.  He  sung  a  good  song, 
told  a  good  story,  and  had  no  small  share  of  original 
wiL  I  do  not  know  whether  he  loved  Emily,  or  whe- 
ther his  motives  were  mercenary  (for  she  was  wealthy) 
but  as  I  before  observed,  though  repeatedly  discarded, 
he  nevertheless  continued  his  attentions.  I,  alas !  was 
more  favorably  received,  and  in  the  course  of  time  Emily 
became  my  wife. 

''Though  memory  ever  reverts  to  that  blissful  period 
of  my  existence,  conjuring  up  the  past  amid  the  pauses 
of  occupation  by  day,  and  peopling  the  dark  hours  of 
the  night,  when  remorse  has  banished  sleep,  with  the 
shadowy  fbrms  of  the  loved — the  lost — there  are  times 
when  I  lose  the  oonsciousness  of  its  reality.  I  remem- 
ber, but  as  a  dream,  amid  the  storm-btacketied  waves 
on  which  I  am  tossed,  the  bright  skies  that  once  cheer- 
ed, and  the  blessed  sun  that  beamed  upon  my  course. 
My  fortune  enabled  me  to  indulge  in  an  extensive  hos- 
pitality, and  the  pleasures  of  my  abode  offered  every 
inducement  k)  society..  Among  the  most  frequent  of 
my  guests  was  Roberts,  the  former  assiduous  suitor  of 
my  wife.  He  seemed  to  have  entirely  overcome  his 
disappointment,  and  indeed  no  one  congratulated  me 
upon  my  marriage  with  more  seeming  cordiality  than 
he.  Emily  did  not  like  him,  for  she  doubted  tlie  sound- 
ness of  his  principles;  but  she  tolerated  him,  because 
she  saw  that  he  was  entertaining  to  me,  and  probably 
thought  my  mind  and  morals  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
influence.  Fatal  error !  and,  common  as  fatal !  There 
is  in  the  mind  a  principle  somewhat  resembling  the 
phenomenon  of  heat  in  matter,  which  is  imparted  from 
one  substance  to  another,  as  they  come  in  contact,  until 
uniform  temperature  is  established, — so,  when  the  vi- 
cious and  the  virtuous  are  in  the  habit  of  association, 
the  bad  qualities  of  the  former  are  imbibed,  not  pro- 
ducing a  moral  medium,  it  is  true,  but  creating  propen- 
sities equally  criminal.  I  grew  in  a  short  time,  in  con* 
sequence  of  this  intimacy  with  Roberts,  very  fond  of 
the  turf,  and  that  which  was  at  first  mere  delight  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  beauty  and  speed  of  the  noble  animals 
in  their  fierce  struggle  for  victory,  changed  into  a  desire 
of  being  personally  interested  in  the  event.  I  betted 
freely,  and  though  constantly  flattered  by  my  associates, 
and  more  especially  by  Roberts,  upon  the  correctness 
of  my  judgment,  I  very  rarely  won.  My  losses,  how- 
ever, were  not  larger  than  my  ample  income  could  well 
aflbrd.  By  and  bye  I  became  an  owner  of  horses,  and 
as  I  determined  to  procure  the  best,  and  did  so,  I  was 
obliged  to  pay  large  sums  for  them.  From  ignorance, 
mismanagement,  and  probably  knavery,  but  few  purses 
fell  to  my  lot.  On  one  occasion,  there  was  what  is 
termed  a  sweepstake,  in  which  I  had  entered  a  colt  of 
great  promise.  From  previous  trials  I  was  very  sure 
that  there  were  but  few  who  could  match  him,  and  the 
event  justified  my  confidence.  Besides  the  stake,  which 
was  very  considerable,  my  private  wagers  amounted  to 
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•ome  thoueaDda.  I  invited  the  memben  of  the  club  to 
dine  with  me  at  the  tavern  kept  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  oourae.  Shortly  after  we  sat  down,  a  storm  which 
had  been  gathering  all  day,  broke  forth  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  continued  without  abatement  until  long  after 
night-fall.  As  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  tavern 
must  be  our  quarters  for  the  night,  a  general  disposition 
waa  evinced  to  pass  the  time  as  pleasantly  as  possible, 
and  even  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  sober  merriment. 
The  wine  flowed  freely ;  the  song,  the  jest,  and  the 
merry  tale  gave  their  zest  to  the  entertainment,  and 
when  we  rose  from  the  table  we  were  most  of  us  in  a 
situation  to  be  led  into  any  amusement  that  might  be 
suggested,  how  far  soever  beyond  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence. Cards  were  introduced,  and  various  parties 
formed  at  various  games.  I  knew  that  I  possessed  no 
skill,  and  flushed  as  I  was  with  wine,  I  still  retained 
sufficient  sense  not  to  engage  in  a  contest  with  those 
whom  I  felt  assured  must,  without  extraordinary  fortune 
on  my  side,  transfer  my  money  to  their  pockets.  As  I 
■at  looking  on  at  some  of  the  players,  I  was  accosted 
by  Roberta 

"  What  I"  said  he,  "  are  you  an  idler  as  well  ai  my- 
self?" 

**  Yes,"  I  replied,  "bat  that  is  not  extraordinary,  for 
you  know  very  well  that  I  am  not  able  to  cope  with 
these  gentlemen.  But  how  happens  it  that  you,  who 
are  an  experienced  hand,  should  refuse  to  try  the 
chances  ?** 

"Why,"  said  Roberts,  "I  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
play  at  any  game  that  depends  on  science,  unless  my 
head  is  psrfectly  cool.  Now,  I  have  swallowed  rather 
too  much  of  the  good  wine,  to  be  able  to  rely  upon  my 
judgment  I  should  not  object  to  try  my  luck  at  any 
thing  that  depended  on  the  toss  of  a  die  or  the  turn  of  a 
card,  because  if  fortune  smiled  upon  me  I  should  play 
the  bolder  for  what  I  have  drunk,  and  win  the  more, 
and  if  I  lost,  why  the  affair  would  be  the  sooner  ended, 
and  I  should  get  to  sleep  the  earlier." 

"  Well,*'  said  I,  "  can  you  find  no  such  game  V* 

"  I  don't  know,**  replied  he,  "  some  of  the  party  are 
talking  of  faro ;  if  they  open  a  bank  I  will  bet  against 
it.    Would  you  like  to  do  so  ?** 

"No,**  I  replied,  **  I  shall  content  myself  with  being 
a  spectator." 

**  Pooh  !**  said  Roberts,  *'  you've  plucked  the  know- 
ing ones  to  day,  and  got  your  pockets  full  of  cash ;  you 
can  afford  to  part  with  some  of  it,  even  if  you  lose ; 
but  what  should  prevent  you  from  doubling  what  you 
have  ?" 

"  But,  Roberts,*'  said  I,  '*  I  do  not  even  know  bow 
the  game  is  played." 

**  It  is  as  simple  as  two  and  two  make  four— here,*' 
continued  he,  taking  up  a  pack  of  cards,  "  I  will  show 
you,"  and  he  went  on  to  explain  the  game. 

"Is  this  all  the  mystery?"  inquired  I,  when  he  had 
got  through ;  "  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  odds  were 
in  favor  of  the  banker,  but  I  can't  see  how." 

"Oh,  so  they  are,  generally,"  said  Roberts,  "but 
merely  because  it  is  the  disposition  of  most  men,  when 
they  have  a  run  of  luck,  to  stake  with  prudence,  and 
when  they  are  losing  to  exercise  a  corresponding  degree 
of  rashness.'* 

"  And  what  should  make  me  an  exception  ?" 

"  The  fact  that  I  warn  you  of  the  error,  and  more 


than  that,"  said  Roberts,  "  you  have  the  power,  I  have 
observed  it  fnquently,  of  exciting  yourself  to  boldness 
when  it  is  required,  and  of  bringing  your  passions  under 
curb  when  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  stiU.  He  who 
possesses  this  self-command,  although  be  may  meet  with 
occasional  reverses,  will  ultimately  prove  suoeessful 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  persuade  you  against  your  indi- 
nation,  and  as  I  see  that  they  are  preparing  to  eom> 
mence  the  game,  I  will  leave  you ;  or  suppose  you  sit  by 
and  see  how  the  fickle  dame  is  disposed  to  treat  me." 

"I  do  not  object  to  that,"  said  I,  carelessly, and  I 
accompanied  him  to  another  part  of  the  room. 

"Who  are  the  bankers?"  said  Roberts,  as  we  ap- 
proached the  group  who  were  busy  with  the  prepaia^ 
tions. 

"  Who?"  cried  one,  "  why,  only  think,  Wallis  here 
takes  it  all  upon  himself,  and  he  is  bragging  that  he 
will  soon  empty  all  our  pockets." 

"  Indeed  1  I  have  seen  a  bolder  bird  than  he  cot  down. 
But  we'll  play  low,  Wallis?" 

"  Oh,  of  course.  Ten  checks  are  my  limit,  and  well 
put  them  at  ten  dollars  each." 

"  And  you  call  that  low  ?**  said  I. 

"  Why,  not  so  very  low,  to  be  sure,*'  said  Robert^ 
"but  not  quite  so  high  neither  as  two  thousand  upon  a 
three  year  old,  eh  I  fnend  ?" 

I  was  silent;  the  game  proceeded  lor  an  hour.  I 
looked  on,  and  there  was  but  little  change  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  parties. 

"Now,"  said  Roberts,  as  the  banker  commenced  a 
deal,  "  I  think  I  have  you." 

He  placed  the  limited  sum  of  a  hundred  dollan  io 
such  a  situation,  as  to  be  effected  by  three  cards,  fle 
won— doubled*— won  again — again— «nd  pressed  on, 
until  he  was  winner  about  four  thousand  dollars.  This 
was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes.  I  was  astonished ;  the 
dealer  looked  aghasL 

"A  glass  round  to  my  lock,"  cried  Roberts.  We 
drank  that,  and  another,  and  another,  as  Roberts  con- 
tinued to  win.  My  whole  attention  was  taken  op  with 
hit  play ;  I  did  not  observe  that  the  other  betters  were 
generally  losing.  Presently,  what  with  the  wine  I  had 
drunk,  and  the  excitement  necessarily  induced  by  the 
spectacle  before  me,  I  began  to  feel  desirous  to  adven- 
ture, myself.  I  did  adventure,  at  first,  with  success^ 
while,  on  the  contrary,  Roberts's  luck  began  to  desert 
him. 

" Hang  it!**  said  he,  "it  seems  as  if  every  one  who 
comes  in  contact  with  you  to-day,  were  destined  to  saf> 
fer.  You  hammer  us  on  the  course,  and  yoo  are  now 
mauling  Wallis,  at  cards ;  but  confound  it,  man,  I  wish 
you  would  let  somebody  win  besides  yourself." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  protract  this  scene ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  the  fate  of  all  other  tyros  was  mine  of  course^  that 
after  acquiring  moderate  gains,  I  began  to  lose,  that  as 
I  lost  my  money,  I  lost  my  prudence,  that  although,  to 
outward  seeming,  I  was  calm  as  a  stoic,  (for  my  pride 
was  strong  enough  to  effect  that  fiUsity,)  within  me 
there  raged  a  boiling  hell  of  passion,  and  as  stake  after 
stake  was  swept  from  me,  I  verily  do  believe  I  could 
have  stabbed  the  winner  to  the  heart.  When  the  gafne 
ceased,  I  had  been  stripped  of  all  my  ready  money,  and 
was  largely  in  debt.  It  was  near  morning.  I  threw 
myself  into  a  chair  and  fell  into  what  was  rather  stupor 
than  sleepb 
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With  the  eariy  dawn,  I  shook  off  my  lethargy,  and 
with  a  head  fevered,  and  a  heart  aching  from  the  dissi- 
pation of  the  night,  I  set  out  on  my  return  home,  which 
was  but  a  few  miles  distanL  Although  my  absence,  on 
the  previous  night,  had  been  unpremeditated  and  una- 
voidable, my  conscience,  as  it  whispered  over  the  list  of 
my  late  transgressions,  numbered  this  as  one  of  them* 
I  knew  I  should  be  greeted  with  affectionate  smiles,  and 
felt  how  unworthy  I  was  to  receive  them,  and  that  was 
a  bitter  pang.  Is  it  not  a  marvel  that  men  should  ever 
be  tempted  to  the  commission  of  a  second  moral  offence^ 
when  the  punishment  for  the  first  is  so  severe?  But  the 
head-ach  of  the  drunkard  and  the  repentance  of  the 
gambler  are  alike  forgotten,  when  temptation  again 
assails  them. 

As  I  rode  along,  a  prey  to  remorse,  T  made  many  excel- 
lent resolutions.  I  determined  to  sell  off  my  racing  stock, 
content  myself  with  viewing  the  sport,  and  never  again 
to  bet  upon  it.  Cards  I  would  never  touch  ;  my  time 
should  be  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  my  estates,  and 
for  relaxation,  I  would  depend  on  literature  and  the  con- 
versation of  my  domestic  circle.  Finally,  I  resolved  to 
communicate  to  my  wife  all  that  had  occurred,  and  give 
her  the  promises  I  was  making  to  myself.  By  the  time 
I  reached  home,  I  had  contrived,  by  these  means,  to  re- 
store, in  a  great  measure,  my  self-complacency,  and  I 
almost  flattered  myself  that  I  had  gained  a  moral  vic- 
tory before  I  had  even  encountered  the  foe. 

Emily  met  me  at  the  door,  with  a  thousand  welcomes. 
**  How  kind  it  is  in  you,"  she  said,  "  to  come  so  early ! 
I  knew  when  the  storm  came  on,  that  I  could  not  see 
you  last  night,  and  I  hardly  hoped  you  would  have 
been  so  early  a  riser."  "But  dearest,**  continued  she, 
**  you  must  have  passed  an  uncomfortable  night,  your 
eyes  are  heavy,  and  inflamed.    Are  you  not  well  7" 

'*  Oh  yes,  very  well,**  I  replied,  '*  but  there  was  a 
great  crowd  at  the  tavern,  and  I  could  not  sleep ;  a  good 
breakfast,  however,  will  soon  restore  me.** 
"  Were  you  successful  yesterday,  Charles?** 
"  Cluite  so,'*  said  I ;  "  my  colt  surpassed  my  expecta- 
tions ;  I  shall  not  take  a  trifle  for  him." 
**  Why,  do  you  mean  to  sell  him?*' 
"Him,  and  all  the  others.    I  am  determined  to  quit 
the  turf,  Emily." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  she,  "how  I  rejoice  to  hear 
you  say  so,  my  dear  Charles,  and  particularly  as  you  are 
not  induced  to  the  resolution  by  loss.  I  feared  that  if 
you  were  a  winner,  you  would  have  been  more  wedded 
to  the  sport.  I  have  never  interfered  with  this  passion 
of  yours,  Charles,  but  it  has  always  been  a  source  of 
regret  to  me,  to  see  you  waste  your  intellect  on  pursuits, 
to  say  the  least,  so  frivolous,  and  which  lead  you  into 
society  that  I  cannot  but  think  unworthy  o^ — perhaps, 
disreputable  to  you." 

I  eagerly,  rather  angrily  I  fear,  defended  myself  from 
the  latter  charge,  and  asserted,  that  my  associates  were, 
in  general,  men  of  station  in  society  and  respectability 
equal  to  my  own,  and  that  if  there  were  a  few  whose 
characten  were  less  estimable,  they  were  merely  the  ne- 
cessary instruments  of  our  pleasures,  and  not  held  in 
the  light  of  cr>mpanions. 

"  I  care  but  little  for  station,  if  it  be  not  worthily 
held,"  replied  Emily.  "  Whilst  I  would  pay  to  those 
whom  adventitious  circumstances  place  above  the  mass 
of  mankind,  the  formal  respoot  which  society  demands, 


I  should  hold  education  and  virtue  to  be  the  fit  com* 
panions  of  a  husband  whose  cultivation  of  mind  I  ad- 
mired, and  whose  natural  goodness  of  heart  I  dearly 
loved.  Now,  Charles,  let  me  ask  you,  are  not  your 
associate,  generally,  persons  of  dissipated  habits ;  nay, 
vicious  ones?  for  I  cannot  look  upon  gambling  as  less 
than  a  vice.  Do  you  derive  from  them  any  moral  be- 
nefit? are  you  sure  that  they  contribute,  even  to  your 
amusement  7  I  do  not,  for  a  moment,  believe  that  you 
have  learned  to  look  upon  play  as  an  amusement — 
Oh !  God  forbid  it  should  ever  come  to  that !  I  had  a 
friend  once  who  was  married  to  a  gambler,  and  Charles, 
I  have  seen  the  deep  anguish  that  pressed  upon  her 
heart,  and  graved  its  lines  upon  her  pallid  brow,  though 
her  tongue  never  uttered  a  complaint  When  the  wretch 
who  had  trampled  upon  her  affections  had  basely  re- 
duced himself  to  absolute  want,  he,  as  basely,  deserted 
the  family  who  relied  on  him  for  support,  by  destroying 
himself,  and  they  were  left,  in  their  utter  feebleness  and 
misery,  to  the  cM  charity  of  the  world.  Poqr  Mary  I 
God  had  mercy  on  thee,  and  gathered  thee  to  himself" 
sighed  Emily,  as  a  tear  stole  down  her  cheek.  "  Ah, 
Charles,  you  see  I  have  good  reason  to  hate  gaming." 

"You  cannot  detest  it  more  than  I  do,  Elmily,"  re- 
plied I ;  "  never  fear  that  1  shall  be  caught  in  its  snares." 

"But  Charles,  men  acquire  habits  by  d^rees,  and 
learn  to  love  that  which  they  once  loathed  j  and  what 
pleasure  is  to  be  derived  from  associating  with  those 
whose  time  is  spent  in  play,  if  you  do  not  join  in  their 
occupation.  They  cannot  converse  with  you;  that 
would  take  off  their  attention  from  the  game;  and  they 
cannot  listen  to  you,  their  interest  is  absorbed  in  their 
desire  to  distress  those  whom  they  call  their  friends,  by 
winning  theirmoney.  But,  my  husband,  I  did  not  mean 
to  read  you  a  lecture,"  continued  she  smiling.  "  Ah, 
well  do  I  know,  for  your  wife^  sake,  for  our  cherub 
child*s  sake,  you  never  will  abandon  yourself  to  the  in- 
famy of  a  gambler's  life."  .And  she  threw  herself  into 
my  arms.  I  pressed  that  form  of  loveliness  to  ipy  bosom, 
and  felt  the  beating  of  its  confiding  heart,  and,  coward 
that  I  was,  I  betrayed  its  confidence  by  withholding  the 
communication  I  had  decided  to  make.  I  felt  humbled 
by  her  purity, 'and  rebuked  by  her  love,  and  I  dared  not 
tell  her  what  I  had  done. 

The  day  wore  on,  not  without  sad  reflection  on  my 
part,  but  I  felt  self-assured  that  I  would  never  «o  eir 
again,  and  as  this  confidence  became  strong,  I  persuaded 
myself  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  distress  my  wife  by 
any  disclosures.  I  had  only  to  pay  off  the  debt  I  had 
incurred,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the  affair.  That 
evening,  vuch  to  my  surprise,  and  very  contrary  to  my 
wishes,  Roberts  called  upon  me.  I  had  no  desire  to 
see  one  who  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  my  last  night's 
madness,  and  I  felt  a  dread  lest  he  might  allude  to  it  in 
Emily's  presence.  There  was  no  occasion,  however, 
for  any  such  apprehension.  He  talked  of  various  things, 
and  in  a  most  amusing  manner,  but  never  referred  to  the 
races,  except  to  observe,  in  a  slight  and  careless  way, 
that  I  had  missed  no  sport  by  having  been  absent  that 
morning.  It  was  not  until  my  wife  retired  that  he 
touched  upon  the  subject 

"  Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,"  he  asked, 
"did  you  leave  us  this  morning  so  abruptly,  W  ....  or 
rather,  why  did  you  not  return  ?" 

"  Simply,"  replied,  I  "  because  I  was  guided  by  com« 
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mon  sense.  I  had  lost  enough,  and  too  much,  and  in  a 
way  that  my  feelings  disapproved  of,  and  there  was  no 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  lingering  about  the  scene  of 
roy  folly." 

"  I  lost  .too,"  said  Roberts,  "Hjut  I  never  sit  downccon- 
tented  with  a  loss.  He  were  but  a  poor  meirchant,  who 
would  fold  his  arms,  and  abandon  all  enterprise,  be- 
cause, focsooth,  he  found  one  adventure  unsuccessful." 

"  It  is  the  business  of  the  merchant,"  said  I,  '*  to  take 
such  chances ;  it  is  not  mine  to  gamble,  and  yet  I  should 
think  that  merchant  foolish,  who  should  take  a  hazard 
where  he  clearly  saw  that  the  chances  were  against  him." 

"  And  how  do  you  know,"  asked  Roberts,  "  that  the 
chances  are  against  you  7" 

"  Because  every  one  lost  lost  night  but  the  banker," 
I  replied. 

**  And  he  had  to  refund  this  morning  all  that  he  bad 
won,**  said  Roberts,  "  and  put  a  good  round  sum  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  accounu" 

"  Indeed  1"  said  I,  "  did  you  play  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  did,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  have  got  all 
my  money  back  again,  with  a  tolerably  comfortable 
stake  besides.  I  regretted  much  that  you  were  not 
there.  Our  error,  last  sight,  is  obvious  enough;  the 
wine  made  us  imprudent,  or  we  both  could  have  risen 
from  the  table  winners." 

'*  Perhaps  it  is  better  that  we,  at  least  that  /,  did  not 
I  might  have  been  tempted  to  continue  a  course  that  I 
feel  confident  .would  lead  to  disastrous  consequences." 

**  Well,"  said  Roberts,  **"  I  dare  say  you  are  right ;  and 
right  or  wrong,  it  is  certainly  not  my  wish  to  urge  you 
to  play.  I  merely  thought  you  might  be  desirous  to 
recover  what  you  had  parted  with,  and  would  therefore 
venture  a  trifle  more  to  effect  such  a  result ;  but  let  that 
be.    You  will  be  on  the  field  to-morrow,  of  course  7" 

**No^**  replied  I,  firmly. 

''Not"  exclaimed  Roberts,  with  great  surprise 
"  Why,  what  becomes  of  your  horse,  Velox  7  There 
is  nothing  in  the  'Stables  to  match  him,  and  a  heavy 
purse  to  be  won." 

'*  r  have  determined  to  sell  out  my  racing  stock."  Ro- 
berts stared  at  me. 

**  Indeed,"  he  exclaimed  at  length.  "What  next 7 
I  am  prepared  now  for  any  marvel.  Possibly  you  are 
going  to  turn  Methodist ;  when  may  we  expect  you  to 
hold  forth  7"  "  Pardon  me,**  lie  erietf,  as  he  saw  that  I 
was  beginning  to  be  dispteaied  with  his  freedom,  '*but 
I  cannot  but  wonder  that  a  man  of  your  strength  of 
mind  anil  liberality  of  disposition,  should  permit  him- 
self to  be  so  wolfed  upon  by  a  trifling  los^  of  money, 
for  trifling  it  is,  compared  with  your  means.  What 
will  your  friends  say,  when  they  Iwar  that  the  wealthy 
Mr.  W«  . ..  is  going  to  withdraw  himself  from  their  so- 
ciety and  the  fashionable  amusements  of  the  day,  be- 
cause, in  a  luckless  hour,  he  touohed  a  card,  and  lost 
some  money,  which  he  well  could  spaflBl^?" 

" Mr. Roberts," I  hastily  replied,  "I  have  not  said 
what  iny  motives  were,  nor  have  you  a  right  to  impute 
petty  ones  to  me.  It  may  be,  sir,  that  you  conceive  good 
or  il^  luck  to  be  the  only  principle  which  can  govern  a 
man  in  such  a  case :  I  trust  I  can  be,  and  am  influenced 
by  a  higher  feeling ;  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong." 

''  Nay,  nay,"  said  he,  **  be  not  angry  with  me.  / 
question  not  the  correctness  nf  your  rx>ur8e,  I  only  sug- 
gest what  will  be  the  probable  remarks  of  others.    It 


is  known  that  you  were  unsuccessful  at  fiuo  last  night; 
you  immediately  proceed  to  dispose  of  your  ninning 
horses,  and  that  too  with  every  prospect  before  you  of 
a  fortunate  campaign. '  Rumor  will  increase  forty  fold 
the  amount  you  have  sunk,  and  it  will  be  at  once  sup- 
posed you  were  compelled  to  selL  For,  be  assured,  that 
however  pure  and  correct  your  conduct  may  be,  mao- 
kind  will  never  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  moiiTe 
which  would  exalt,  if  they  can,  by  any  possibility, 
pitch  upon  one  tliat  would  have  a  contrary  tendency. 
However,  I  am  done.  I  trust  you  will  not  ascribe  what 
I  have  said  to  any  thing  but  friendly  feelings  towards 
you." 

Can  you  believe,  Mr.  S.  that  I  was  fool  enough  to  be 
worked  upon  by  this  flimsy  argument?    Yes,  sir,  I 
was  that  fool !     I  did  not  abandon  my  resolution,  it  is 
true,  but  I  postponed  its  execution,  and  it  amounted  to 
the  same  thing  in  the  end.    I  will  not  tire  you  by  de- 
tailing the  various  contrivances  which  were  resorted  to 
to  induce  me  to  play.    I  could  not  if  I  would,  recount 
the  various  schemes  of  villainy  by  which  I  was'stripped 
of  my  personal  property,  and  compelled  to  mortgage  my 
real  estate.    Usury,  as  well  as  gaming  was  now  harry* 
ing  me  oii  to  destruction.    I  was  fully  aware  of  my  ni- 
uation.    The  dark  clouds  that  hung  over  me  were  plain 
to  my  eye,  the  roar  of  the  breakers  was  distinct  to  my  esr, 
but  in  sullen  desperation  I  held  on  my  course,  until  the 
bark,  freighted  with  reputation,  fortune,  earthly  happi- 
ness, and  future  hopes,  was  dashed  upon  the  flinty 
rocks,  and  the  shattered  fragments  strewed  upon  the 
waves.    Long,  long  before  this,  Emily  had  been  con- 
scious of  the  course  I  was  pursuing ;  my  frequent  and 
prolonged  absences  from  home,  my  nooodiness  when 
there,  my  altered  looks,  my  nights  unblessed  by  sleep,  or 
filled  with  horror-burthened  dreams,  that  spoke  in  deep 
groans  of  despair,  told  the  tale  in  accents  not  to  be  mis- 
understood.    Oh !  what  efforts  did  she  make  to  reclaim 
me — with  what  kindness  did  she  try  to  soothe  roe— 
with  what  eloquence  did  she  plead  and  urge  me  to  aban- 
don the  vice  that  was  pregnant  with  destruction  to  osall! 
And  how  oflen  did  I  promise — ^how  often  did  I  nttar  to 
reform,  until  perjury  on  perjury  robbed  her  of  all  respect 
for,  and  confidence  in  me,  though  they  could  not  totally 
extinguish  the  flame  of  undying  love  that  burned  on  the 
pure  altar  of  her  heart.  Her  health  gave  way  at  last;  the 
bloom  of  beauty  faded  from  her  cheek,  and  ber  fbnn  of 
graceful  roundness  was  attenuated  to  a  shadow.  My 
little  boy,  too,  as  if  he  sympathised  with  his  drooping 
mother,  wasted  away,  and  looked  the  very  type  of  mi- 
sery.   What  a  heart  had  I,  to  inflict  all  this!    1  hafc 
sometimes  thought  that  a  demon  most  have  poaessed 
me,  and  was  permitted,  for  some  wise  purpose,  !o  work 
his  will.    I  know  it  was  a  foolish  thought,  a  miserable 
attempt  to  shuffle  off,  from  my  wounded  conscience,  the 
awful  responsibility  of  my  own  uninfluenced  crime.  Bat 
is  it  not  strange  7  I  was  tempted  by  no  graiificstioo  of 
passion,  by  no  smiles  of  success ;  there  were  no  changes 
of  fortune  to  retard  my  downward  progress)  and  ye(| 
unvarying  loss  could  not  teach  me  to  despair,  and  the 
burning  consciousness  of  the  wretchedness  I  wss  heap- 
ing upon  all  who  were  most  dear  to  me,  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  me  to  refrain.    But  let  me  proceed. 

My  ruin  was  at  length  complete  ;  every  thing  wsi 

swept  away.    I  had  neither  food  for  my  femily,  ww* 

[roof  to  shelter  them.    Before  this,  Emily  hid  been 
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repeatedly  urged  by  her  relation^  to  accept  of  ao asy- 1  for  you,  I  should  oever  have  been  tempted  to  play;  but 

for  you,  I  should  have  abandoned  in  time  the  yile  pur- 
suit. Yes,  sir,  it  was  you  who  urged  me  on«  by  sti- 
mulating me  with  fal^  hopes  that  fortune  would  not 
always  frown — that  one  lucky  cast  would  retrieve  all, 
and  a  thousand  specious  tales  that  won  upon  my  cre- 
dulous ear;  and  when,  amid  reflections  such  ac  these, 
you  presented  yourself  in  person,  you  can  hardly  sup* 
pose  that  you  could  have  been  Tery  welcome.*' 

"  W  • . . . ,"  replied  Ro|;)ert8,  "  I  have  had  a  long  ride 
to-day,  and  feel  heartily  tired.  It  was  my  intention  to 
go  to  bed  as  soon  as  I  should  reacli  this  house.  But  the 
landlord  informed  me  you  were  here,  and  as  a  friend  I 
hastened  to  see  you.  Some  would  feel  offended  at  the 
reception  I  have  met  with,  but  I  can  make  every  allow, 
ance  for  the  feelings  that  irritate  you,  and  I  feel  it  my 
duty  not  to  leave  you  until  I  have  somewhat  calmed 
your  present  mood.  Whenever  /  get  into  trouble,  and 
feel  a  disposition  to  give  way  to  misfortune,  the  first 
thing  I  do  is  to  sit  quietly  down,  with  a  comfortable 
glass  and  a  good  cigar,  and  philosophize  upon  the  mat- 
ter; and  by  your  leave,  you  shall  follow  my  prescrip- 
tion. Come,  come,  I  will  take  no  denial ;  we  will  talk 
over  your  affairs  soberly  and  calmly,  and  the  odds  are 
ten  to  one  but  we  strike  upon  some  plan  which,  if 
boldly  and  industriously  pursued,  will  set  all  things 
straight  again.  You  will  not  drive  me  from  you,  will 
you  ?  O  no,  I  see  that  you  will  not.** 

When  the  refreshments  he  had  ordered  had  been  pro- 
duced, Roberts  resumed.    "  Where  is  your  wife,  W., 
and  how  is  she?*'    I  informed  him.    "  And  you,  I  sup- 
pose, are  a  less  welcome  guest  than  she  at  her  father's? 
Well,  all  that  will  come  right  too.    By  the  bye,  the 
old  gentleman  should  not  be  quite  so  rigid  about  this 
matter  of  play  as  he  is.    Many  a  cool  hundred  has  he 
won  of  my  father ;  but  I  have  observed,  that  your  re- 
formed sinner  always  makes  a  persecuting  saint.    Let 
that  rest,  and  tell  me,  candidly,  are  you  entirely  desti- 
tute?" 
"  Utterly,  utterly,"  replied  L 
"  Are  your  debts  all  paid  ?" 
"You  know  they  are  not;  I  have  not  paid  you." 
"Pshaw!**  said  Roberta,  "never  mind  m^    Have 
you  paid  others  ?*' 
"They  have  paid  themselves."  *    ' 
"  GKx)d !  Have  you  fbnned  any  plan  by  whieh  yoa 
expect  to  support  yourself  and  family." 

"  None,'*  replied  L  "  But  if  I  had,  wliat  nrft-ans  do  I 
possess  to  put  any  scheme  into  exeeution  ?**  •  ' 

**  Let  us  fait  upon  tbe  echeme,  and  ire  shall  find  the 
means,"  said  Roberts ;  "  my  purse,  as  well  as  yours,  is 
at  present  at  the  lowert  ebb.  A  rascal  that  I  entrusted 
with  a  snug  sum,  haf  decamped,  and  Icfl  me  in  the 
lurch  ;  and  a  fellow  whose  bond  I  heU,  has  smashed, 
and  won't  pay  a  shilling  in  the  pound.'  But  I  started 
in  life  wiik  nothis^,  and  have  been  86  often  reduced  to 
tlie  same  condition  as  at  first,  that,  as  Vou  perceive,  I 
take  the  thing  quite  coolly.  It  is  true,  1  am  ajiingle 
man,  and  there  is  no  one  depending  upon  me — other* 
wise,  I  might  feel  the  matter  more  seriously ;  btit  I 
should  not  sit  down,  and  mope,  and  scold  my  friends, 

W :  I  should  be  but  the  more  prompt,  the  more 

decided,  and  the  more  persevering  in  my  actions.    Let 
me  see  :  you  have  as  yet  ppoposed  nothing  to  yourself. 


lum  with  them,  but  she  had  refused  to  abandon  me. 
She  was  as  wretched  as  one  could  be  who  was  free 
from  all  crime,  and  bowing,  with  unmurmuring  meek- 
ness, to  the  hand  that  chastised  her.    She  had  nothing 
but  her  own  unequalled  goodness  to  sustain  her.    I  had 
forgotten  even  to  be  kind,  and  yet  she  would  not  aban- 
don me.    But  the  time  had  now  come  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  she  should  look  to  her  friends  for  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life ;  and  the  state  of  her  health  too  re- 
quired comforts  and  assistance  not  to  be  procured  by 
poverty.    For  the  present,  therefore,  she  consented  to 
remove,  with  our  boy,  to  her  father's  house.    I  did  not 
accompany  her,  for  I  was  fully  aware  that  my  society 
would  be  tolerated  there  only  for  her  sake ;  and  sunk 
as  I  was  in  my  self-esteem,  and  justly  degraded  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  my  pride  could  not  brook  any  manifea- 
tation  of  the  feelings  entertained  towards  me.    From 
tbe  physician  who  attended  her,  I  had  daily  reports  of 
my  wife's  health,  which  became  more  and  more  preca- 
rious.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Had  I  not  destroy- 
ed her  peace  of  mind  ? — had  I  not  violated  the  sanc- 
tuary o£  her  love  ? — had  I  not  poisoned  the  source  of 
her  being?  and  with  her  wrung  heart,  must  she  not 
pine  away,  till  merciful  Heaven  reclaimed  its  unequal- 
led creation  7  My  child  too but  what  claim  bad  I  to 

a  husband's  or  a  father's  name  7 

One  evening,  as  I  sat  in  a  room  at  a  tavern,  my  tem- 
porary place  of  abode,  gloomily  reflecting  on  my  situa- 
tion— recurring,  in  agony  of  soul,  to  the  happiness  that 
I  had  forever  cast  from  me,  and  painfully  endeavoring 
to  suggest  to  myself  some  plan  by  which  I  might  re- 
trieve, in  part,  my  fallen  fortunes,  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  Roberts  entered  the  room.  He  had  been 
absent  for  some  time,  in  one  of  the  northern  states,  and 
he  now  approached  me  with  seeming  joy,  and  as  if  he 
anticipated  from  me  an  equally  cordial  welcome.  His 
presence,  however,  was  any  thing  but'  pleasing  to  me. 
I  was  largely  indebted  to  him  for  money  lost  and  loaned 
at  cards ;  and  when  did  debtor  meet  his  creditor  with 
joy  at  his  heart?  Besides,  I  had  begun  to  feel,  that  but 
for  my  association  with  this  man,  I  should  never  have 
plunged  into  the  vortex  that  had  overwhelmed  me.  He 
was  aware  of  my  coldness,  and  broke  out  with — "Why, 
W.,  my  dear  fellow,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Is  this  the 
way  you  receive  an  old  friend  after  a  six  months'  ab- 
sence? But  you  seem  to  be  in  the  dumps;  has  any 
thing  linosual  occurred  to  fret  you  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  put  such  a  question  ?"  replied  I ;  "do 
you  not  know  that  I  am  a  ruined  man — ^that  every 
thing  I  could  call  my  own  has  been  torn  from  me — that 
I  am  a  wanderer,  covered  with  shame,  heaped  with  ob- 
loquy, steeped  in  poverty  7  and  do  you  expect,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  find  my  heart  bounding  with 
joy,  or  my  face  mantled  with  smiles  7  To  be  plain  with 
you,  Roberts,  I  was  thinking  of  you  just  as  you  made 
3roQr  appearance,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  was  passing 
in  my  mind.  Memory  had  gone  back  to  the  time  of 
our  first  acquaintance,  when  I  was  in  possession  of  all 
most  valued  by  man :  wealth,  that  seemed  scarcely  to 
have  a  limit — a  reputation,  unbreathed  upon  by  re- 
proach— the  aflfections  of  one  whose  equal  I  have  never 
met,  and  the  unspeakable  blessing  of  a  pure  conscience. 
All,  save  one,  of  these  have  fled — perhaps  that  too  is 


gone ;  and  all  this  is  your  work.  Yes,  sir,  yours !  But  |  What  say  you  to  turnihg  mercbmt? 


It 
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"I  know  nothing  about  business,**  I  replied,  "and 
besides,  I  have  neither  capital  nor  credit." 

"The  law,  then?  Your  talents  and  education  eam- 
bine  to  fit  you  for  that  profession."    . 

"  And  what  am  I  to  live  On,  while  I  pursue  the  neces- 
sary study?" 

^''That's  true ;  one  thing  then  is  cIea^— money  you 
must  have,  and  that  at  once.  Tjiat  .being,  thto  case, 
there  is  but  one  way  to  obtain  it." 

"And  that  is — ^    "  By  winning  it,"  replied  Roberts, 

I  started  from  my  chair^  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  with  violence. 

"  Now  I  pray  you  be  calm,  and  listen  to  me  atten- 
tively," continued  the  tempter.  '^You  would  not,  I 
presume,  object  to  getting  back  some  of  your  losses  by 
the  same  means  that  you  made  them  7" 

"And  if  I  should  not,  how  am  I  to  know  that  I  can? 
Has  it  not  bcien,  all  along,  my  endeavor  to  do  so,  and 
has  not  each  attempt  invariably  plunged  me  in  deeper? 
Besides,  I  cannot  play  without  a  stake." 

"  Let  me  put  this  question  to  you,  W -,"  said  "Ro- 
berts. "Suppose  you  knew  that  a  man  had  defrauded 
you  of  a  certain  sum  of  money ;  you  jiad  no  proof, 
however,  which  could  establish  his  guilt,  -and  enable 
you  to  recover  in  a  court  of  law.  Would  you,  if  be 
were  by  accident  placed  in  your  power,  hesitate  to  force 
from  him  what  he  had  deprived  you  of— nay,  would 
you  not  deem  yourself  justified  in  using  artifice  to  place 
him  in  that  situation." 

I  replied  that  I  could  not  tell ;  pibssibly  under  such 
circumstances  I  might  do  sa 

"  To  be  sure  you  would,"  rejoined  Roberts,  "  and  all 
the  world  would  applaud  the  deed." 

*'  But  whither  does  your  question  lead  ?"  asked  I. 

"Patienc^,  and  you  shall  hear,"  replied  he.  "Do 
you  remember  playing  a  game  of  brag  in  company 
with  C.  and  F.  and  myself,  on  which  occasion  yon  and 
your  humble  servant  were  left  minus  a  few  thousands?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  I,  "  I  remember  it  but  two  welL" 

"Well,"  resumed  Roberts,  "we,  poor  innocent  lambs, 
were  cursing  our  ill-luck — luck  indeed !  ha,  ha !  there 
was  no  luck  in  the  matter ;  we  were  fairly  pigeoned — 
damnably  cheated,  sir  {" 

"How  do  you  know,  Roberts?  By  Heaven,  if  I 
thought  so,  I  would  make  an  example  of  them." 

"  Oh !  sir,  you  could  not  prove  it !" 

"  How  do  you  know  the  fact,  I  repeat  ?" 

"  Because  I  have  seen  them  playing  together  since, 
when  I  was  not  interested  in  the  game,  and  could  watch 
them  coolly  and  closely,  and  I  did  so ;  and  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  in  m^  own  mind  that  there  was  collusion 
between  them.  Now,  for  the  drift  of  my  question  ;  I 
say,  it  would  be  perfectly  justifiable  in  us  to  pay  these 
knaves  in  their  own  coin — to  turn  the  tables  updn  them, 
and  so  get  back  the  cash  they  fobbed  from  us,  and  that, 
I  take  it,  would  be  a  pretty  little  capital  to  begin  the 
world  with  again." 

"  There  is  certainly  nothing  to  object  to  on  the  score 
of  justice,"  said  I,  "  but  I  question  if  such  a  scheme 
would  be  deemed  honorable  among  gentlemen." 

"  I  cannot  answer  for  their  abstract  opinions,"  said 
Roberts,  "nor  do  I  greatly  care  for  them;  but  this  I 
know,  that  among  the  whole  circle  of  my  acquaintance, 
which  is  tolerably  extensive,  there  is  not  one  who  would 
hesitate  about  the  matter." 


(C 


But  what  means  shall  we  employ  ?  If  they  be  ibe 
rascals  you  have  described,  will  they  not  be  keen 
enough  to  detect  us  ?" 

"I  defy  them,"  said  Roberta.  "Leave  every  thing 
to  me.  To-morrow  you  shall  be  instructed;  it  is  ne- 
cessary now  that  \  should  steep.  Do  you  ao,  likewise^ 
and  be  assured  that  your  situation  will  soon  be  cfasn^ 
for  the  better.  In  the  meantime  you  will  need  mooej ; 
there  are  fifty  dollars,  half  of  all  I  have— take  them  ; 
you  will  soon  be  able  to  repay  me.  €hx)d  night!  and 
hark  ye,  no  more  despondency,  but  look  the  world  bold- 
ly in  the  fiice,  and  smile  with  contempt  upon  fate,  as  I 
do." 

Perhaps,  Mr.  S.,  you  are  surprised  that  I  should  so 
easily  have  assented  to  this  vile  proposal.  There  had 
been  a  time,  sir,  when  I  should  have  treated  it  as  a  per- 
sonal insult ;  but  I  was  not  then  a  broken-down  gan>> 
bier.  My  principles  had  not  been  sapped  by  Gontinual 
contact  with  the  unworthy ;  the  degrading  and  unhal- 
lowed desire  of  gain  had  not  fastened  on  my  soul,  and 
corroded  my  sense  of  honor.  One  must  hsTC  been 
crushed  and  miserable  as  I  was,  before  he  can  be  sure 
of  his  power  to  resi«t  the  tempter. 

Our  scheme  was  soon  ezecated ;  we  regained  oar 

losses  (torn ,  and  something  noore  besides,  and  1  was 

once  more  out  of  the  reach  of  absolute  want    I  hired 
a  small  house,  where,  very  mudh  against  the  indinatioQ 
of  her  family,  t  placed  EUnily.     One  of  her  sisters  «e- 
oompanied  her,  for  her  continually  declining  health 
rendered  the  sympathies  of  a  female  friend  absoluielf 
necessary.    I  on^e  more  resolved  to  abandon  play. 
The  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Roberts  with  regard  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  although  doubtless  not  seriously 
intended  by  him,  had  been  frequently  presoit  to  mj 
mind.    I  now  determined  to  pursue  that  avocatioii,  and 
felt  every  confidence  in  my  capacity  lo  socoeed.   I 
compared  myself  with  those  around  me  who  bore  a  r»> 
putation  in  the  profession,  and  felt  proudly  conscious 
that  in  talent  I  was  their  equaL    I  told  my  wife  of  thii 
Her  only  answer  was  a  deep  sigh,  that  seemed  to  shake 
her  slender  frame,  and  these  words:  "  I  hope  it  may  be 
so,  Charles;  for  your  sake,  I  hope  it  may  be  so."  I 
felt  nettled  at  the  doubt  implied,  but  I  replied  not.   I 
bad  deceived  her  too  often  to  dare  to  remonstxaie.  My 
studies  were  commenced,  but  I  had  little  calculated  oo 
the  dt0icultie8  of  my  task.    It  had  been  a  long  time 
since  I  had  taken  a  book  into  my  hand,  and  I  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  chain  down  my  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject before  me.  My  eyea  would  be  fixedxNi'the  page,  hot 
my  mind  would  wander  far,  far  away  from  it   Sca- 
tence  after  sentence  was  perused  and  repeniaed,  bet  no 
distinct  meaning  was  conveyed  to  my  understanding. 
I  would  sit  for  hours  in  one  fixed  attitude,  lost  in  touJ 
abstraction,  and  when  recalled  to  myself  by  some  acci- 
dental circumstance,  the  visions  which  had  been  float- 
ing in  my  mind  were  as  scattered  and  uninieJiigible  u 
the  wildest  fancies  of  a  foolish  dream.   It  was  imposa- 
ble  to  study. 

One  morning,  after  repeated  and  unavailingattempts 
to  overcome  this  state  of  mind,  I  threw  down  my  bouk 
in  despair,  and  went  forth  into  the  open  air,  to  try  if  ex- 
ercise would  not  bring  relief.  It  was  a  lovely  day  in 
spring,  the  trees  bad  just  shot  out  their  tender  leaves, 
the  birds  were  pealing  forth  their  joyous  mHcs,  a  thou- 
sand insects  were  dancing  in  the  balmy  air.   It  aass 
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day  on  which  a  heart  at  ease  might  feel  most  happy ; 
bat  to  me  tlie  blessed  sun  no  longer  shone  with  bright- 
ness, and  my  bosom  was  cold  to  those  charms  of  nature 
which  had  once  made  it  thrill  with  gladness.  I  wan- 
dered on,  knowing  and  caring  little  where  1  bent  my 
steps,  when,  at  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road,  I  encounter^ 
ed  Roberts. 

"Well  met!"  said  he.  "  I  was  on  my  way  to  see 
you.    I  have  good  news  for  you." 

"  Indeed,"  replied  I,  sadly,  "  let  roe  haye  them,  then, 
for  there  is  no  one  to  whom  they  could  be  more  wel- 
come." 

"  Another  chance,  W to  get  back  some  of  your 

cash,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  a  pretty  good  lump  of  it  toa 
I  am  to  give  a  dinner  to-day,  a  bet  I  lost — lost  jmrpose- 
hf,  my  boy,  and  you  must  come  j  we  will  try  conclu- 
sions with  the  gentlemen  again,  and  with  rather  better 
chances  of  success  than  we  formerly  had.  Turn  back 
and  get  your  horse,  and  as  we  ride  along  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it." 

"  I  must  decline  your  inyitation,"  replied  L 

"  That  you  shall  not  I"  said  Roberts. 

"  It  is  useless  for  me  to  go,  Roberts,  for  I  will  not 
play.  I  am  convinced  that  I  cannot  win  by  fair  means, 
and  I  will  not  resort  to  any  other." 

"You  can  do  as  you  please  about  that,  but  I  must 
have  you  with  me  ;  it  will  be  of  service  to  you  ;  it  will 
cheer  you  up,  and  show  your  friends  that  you  are  not  the 
man  to  give  way  to  misfortune.  Believe  me,  the  world 
respects  every  one  who  shows  it  a  bold  front  Indeed 
you  must  not  refuse  me ;  I  shall  feel  hurt  if  you  do," 

I  went.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  night  was  spent 
in  play,  and  with  the  aid  of  my  honest  partner,  1  did 
not  lose.  The  ice  was  now  fairly  broke.  I  could  no 
longer  refuse  to  Join  Roberts  in  his  schemes  of  plunder. 
I  was  in  his  power,  and  felt  that  he  could  blast  me  by  a 
single  word.  But  some  suspicions  began  to  be  enter- 
tained ;  my  success  was  too  uniform  for  one  who  had 
formerly  lost  so  constantly,  and  it  was  therefore  con- 
certed between  Roberts  and  myself,  that  I  should  occa- 
sionally seem  to  lose  to  him,  making  a  subsequent  set- 
tlement with  him  in  private. 

There  was  a  young  man,  son  of  the  Sheriff  of  the 

County  of ,  who  acted  as  deputy  to  his  father,  a 

very  worthy  and  respectable  man,  who  had  served  with 
great  credit  in  the  continental  army,  and  brought  up 
and  maintained,  by  his  industry,  a  numerous  family. 
He  himself  paid  no  attention  to  the  affairs  of  his  office, 
but  confided  them  entirely  to  the  activity  and  integrity 
of  his  son,  who  had  won  general  respect  and  populari- 
ty by  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with  which  he  discharged  his 
duties,  and  the  gentleness  and  mercy  he  exhibited, 
when  called  on  to  put  in  force  the  harsh  decrees  of  the 
law.  I  had  but  little  acquaintance  with  either  the 
young  man  or  his  father,  nor,  in  all  probability,  would 
the  latter  have  been  much  pleased  to  have  his  son  in 
habits  of  intercourse  with  me.  I  had  attended  a  ses- 
sion of  the  court  on  some  business,  and  was  detained 
too  late  to  admit  of  my  reaching  hon^e  that  day.  Seve- 
ral others  were  in  the  same  situation — among  them, 
Roberts.  After  supper  he  took  me  aside,  and  asked  me 
if  I  recollected  Wallis. 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  I  remember  no  such  person," 

"  You  have  a  bad  memory,  then,"  said  he  ;  "I  never 
forget  those  who  win  my  money,"  and  he  recalled  to 


my  mind  the  individual  who  had  held  the  faro  bank  at 
the  races. 

•♦  What  of  him?"  I  inquired.  "Does  he  think  to  take 
me  in  agsiin  7" 

"  O,  no^"  Implied  Roberts,  with  a  laugh,  "  we  have 
learned  rather  too  much  for  that.  But  I  have  been 
talking  with  him ;  he  will  open  a  bank  to-night,  and  he 
agrees  that  you  and  I  shall  be  equally  interested.  It 
shall  be  my  business  to  get  him  betters ;  and  as  there 
are  several  here  whose  (>ocket-books  are  well  filled,  I 
think  we  shall  make  a  handsome  adventure  of  it.  For 
the  sake  of  appearances,  you  know,  we  too  must  bet 
against  him,  and  he  will  permit  us  to  win  largely,  for 
the  purpose  of  enticing  others.  Is  it  not  capitally  con- 
trived?" 

"  But  may  not  this  Wallis  betray  us  hereafter?" 

"  Not  the  slightest  danger  of  it ;  he  is  as  close  as 
wax.  I  know  him  of  old ;  and  besides,  he  is  under  ob- 
ligations to  roe  that  he  cannot  violate  if  he  would." 

"  Roberts,"  said  I,  "  do  you  feel  no  reroorse  ?  Does 
not  conscience  upbraid  you  with  the  meanness,  the 
guilt  of  your  course  ?  Have  you  no  misgivings,  when 
you  behold,  the  agony  of  those  you  defraud  7" 

"  Have  you  such  feelings  7"  said  Roberts. 

"I  have!"  replied  I.  "  They  torture  me  by  night 
and  by  day.  The  hell  that  burned  within  roe  when, 
like  a  roadman,  I  scattered  my  wealth  to  the  winds, 
was  ease,  was  happiness,  to  what  I  now  endure,  and  if 

the  hour  of  detection  should  ever  come, — but  that 

I  could  not  and  I  would  not  survive !"  I  clasped  my 
hands  together,  and  shook  with  fear  at  the  very  tliou^ht. 

Roberts  gazed  at  me  some  little  time  in  silence,  and 
his  countenance  assumed  a  bitter  sneer.  At  lengtli  he 
broke  forth. 

"Conscience!  Remorse!  ha!  ha!  Because  I  have 
lived  too  long  to  be  a  dupe  7  Most  men,  in  the  green- 
ness of  youth,  are  fools,  and  ripen,  with  age  and  expe- 
rience, into  knaves.  There  are  some,  however,  who 
are  early  wise,  and  they,  if  circumstances  permit,  be- 
come great  and  distinguished ;  and  some,  who  are  al- 
ways silly,  and  these  are  reckoned  virtuous,  and  become 
the  footballs  of  the  others.  For  my  part  /  was  not 
made  to  be  kicked.  I  have  found  out  that  I  must  be 
the  wolf  or  the  lamb;  I  prefer  to  be  the  beast  of  power. 
There  is  not  one  of  those  men  that  you  see  there,  who 
would  not,  if  they  could,  strip  us  to  the  last  farthing. 
I  play  their  own  game,  and  place  them  where  they 
would  place  me.  And  for  this,  forsooth,  I  must  feel 
remorse!  I  find  the  whole  system  of  society  based  upon 
a  cheat ;  every  one  endeavors  to  overreach  his  neigh- 
bor, and  the  roost  successful  is  the  most  respected. 
Shall  I  not  strive  among  the  rest?  You  have  been 
defrauded  of  a  princely  fortune  and  reduced  to  absolute 
want.  I  have  let  you  into  the  secret  of  your  misfor- 
tunes, and  taught  you  how  to  retaliate  your  wrongs  on 
others,  and  you  prate  to  me  of  conscience  and  remorse. 
Well  then,  if  conscience  be  to  you  this  dreadful  tor- 
ment, in  the  name  of  common  sense  obey  its  dictates. 
Be  wholly  one  thing  or  another.  Gro  to  those  with 
whom  you  have  played  of  late,  and  hand  them  back 
their  money.  Tell  them  they  were  cheated ;  that  you 
see  through  the  evil  of  your  ways,  and  come  to  make 
restitution ;  once  more  throw  yourself  back  on  poverty, 
and  see  how  highly  the  world  will  applaud  the  act  I 
They  say  there  is  exceeding  joy  over  a  repentant  sin- 
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ncr  in  heaven.  Do  you  try  bow  much  there  is  on  earth. 
But  I  am  losing  time.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you 
decline  sharing  with  Wallis  and  myself?" 

"No,"  I  replied,  "it  is  my  fate ;  I  lia?e  gone  too  far 
to  recede,  and  I  must  endure,  as  I  can,  the  loss  of  self> 
respect." 

We  parted,  mixing  in  with  the  general  crowd.  It 
was  not  long  before  Roberts  had  collected  various  per- 
sons around  him,  who  seemed  to  be  listening  with  great 
attention  to  something  he  was  narrating,  which,  to 
judge  from  their  frequent  peals  of  laughter,  was  higbly 
humorous.  No  one  knew  better  tlian  he  how  to  affoni 
entertainment  to  others.  His  manner  was  admirable ; 
his  Ycry  laugh  was  a  provocative  to  mirth.  Without 
being  boisterous,  it  was  the  most  joyous,  careless,  li^ht- 
hearted  burst  of  gaiety  that  I  ever  listened  to.  Of  tiiose 
who  were  most  attracted  by  him,  was  the  young  man 
I  have  before  mentioned,  the  son  of  the  old  sheriff.  He 
seemed  to  be  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  and  Roberts 
fooled  him  "  to  the  top  of  his  bent.**  They  drank  to- 
gether, they  sang  together,  and  committed  various  ex- 
travagances; Roberts  declaring  tliat  he  was  just  in 
the  humor  for  a  frolic,  and  a  frolic  he  would  have. 
Presently  cards  were  introduced,  I  know  not  at  whose 
suggestion,  and  I  was  told  by  some  one  that  a  faro 
bank  was  about  to  be  opened,  and  I  received  the  infor- 
mation as  if  it  were  new  to  me.  We  soon  afterwards 
adjourned  to  another  room,  and  the  game  was  com- 
menced. At  first  1  did  not  bet,  or  rather  appeared  not 
to  do  so,  but  stood  looking  on  at  the  others,  and  mark- 
ing the  vicissitudes  of  the  game.  To  my  surprise  and 
regret  I  saw  the  sheriff's  son  at  the  table,  for  I  had 
always  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a  moral  and  prudent 
youth,  and,  moreover,  I  had  not  supposed  he  possessed 
the  means  to  play.  I  observed,  however,  that  although 
evidently  flushed  with  what  he  had  been  drinking,  he 
staked  with  caution,  and- would  not,  in  all  probability, 
win  or  lose  any  tiling  of  consequence,  and  I  thought 
nothing  more  of  the  matter.  About  midnight,  after 
going  through  the  mockery  of  apparently  winning  some 
hundreds,  I  threw  myself  upon  a  couch  and  slept  It 
was  daybreak  when  I  awoke,  but  the  lights  were  still 
burning,  and  the  gamesters,  undiminished  in  number, 
as  eager  as  ever  in  their  play.  Roberts  was  among 
them,  and  I,  being  desirous  of  returning  home,  took  him 
aside  to  acquaint  him  with  my  intention.  He  objected 
to  my  doing  so,  stating  that  he  was  excessively  fatigued, 
and  must  sleep  a  few  hours  himself;  that  he  had  for- 
borne to  awake  me,  and  I  must  now  take  my  turn  to 
watch,  for  it  was  better  that  one  of  us  should  observe 
how  things  were  going  on ;  that  so  far,  owing  to  the 
most  singular  run  of  luck  on  the  part  of  one  individual 
that  he  had  ever  witnessed,  the  bank  was  loser.  I  in- 
quired how  his  young  companion  had  fared.  He  had 
lost  rather  heavily.  "But  surely,"  said  I,  "he  cannot 
afford  to  do  so."  He  replied  very  carelessly,  "  that's 
his  own  affair.  I  did  not  urge  him  to  play.  The  truth 
is,  he  received  yesterday  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
in  pajrment  of  an  execution,  and  very  possibly  he  may 
be  using  the  funds.  I  suppose  he  knows  that  he  can 
make  it  all  good.  But  go  you  now  and  sit  down,  and 
wake  me  in  a  couple  of  hours,  that  will  be  sufficient 
repose  for  me.*' 

I  was  fain  to  comply  with  his  request.    Before  the 
two  hours  had  elapsed,  however,  a  messenger  arrived 


with  the  intelligence  that  my  wife  bad  been  taken 
alarmingly  ill.  Rousing  Roberts,  I  immediately  de- 
parted and  pushed  forward  with  aH  possible  speed ; 
but  the  distance  was  considerable  and  the  road  execra- 
ble, and  several  hours  were  consumed  before  I  reached 
home.  All  was  quieL  Leaping  from  my  horse  I  rushed 
towards  the  house ;  a  feeling  of  faintness  came  over 
me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  pause  and  lean  against  the 
door-post  for  support.  Rousing  my  energies  I  pro- 
ceedMl  to  my  wife's  chamber,  and  knocked  gently  for 
admittance.  A  faint  voice  desired  me  to  enter.  I  did 
so,  and  was  met  by  Emily's  sister,  who  was  weeping 
bitterly.  Not  a  word  was  spoken— she  pointed  to  the 
bed  and  left  me.  I  softly  approached  and  with  a  trem- 
bling hand  I  drew  aside  the  curtain. 

Did  she  sleep?  The  eyes  were  closed,  the  face  serene 
and  almost  smiling.  I  took  her  hand — it  was  cold  and 
clammy  to  the  touch.  I  gently  pressed  her  bosom. 
Was  it  a  throb  that  I  felt  7  No— that  heart  had  ceased 
to  beat,  had  ceased  to  feeL  Life  with  all  its  bitterness 
had  fled.  The  enfrancliised  spirit  had  soared  to  its 
native  home.  1  gazed  in  silence.  I  did  not  weep,  I  did 
not  groan.  There  was  a  benumbing,  icy  thrall  that 
bound  up  every  faculty ;  it  was  pain,  it  was  agony,  but 
it  left  no  power  to  express  that  pain. 

I  heard  a  feeble  sob :  Whence  did  it  proceed  7  I  had 
thought  I  was  alone.  I  moved  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound.  Stretched  upon  the  floor,  his  face  buried  in  his 
little  hands,  lay  my  boy.  I  kneeled  beside  him ;  I  raised 
and  strained  him  to  my  breast.  "  Oh,  let  me  go,"  said 
he,  "  mother  is  gone ;  I  want  to  go  to  mother.  She  said 
she  would  ask  her  God  to  keep  a  place  for  me,  and  God 
is  good,  I  know,  and  he  will  do  it.  Father,  lay  me 
down  there  with  mother." 

Mr.  W . . . .  herte  bent  his  head  and  wept  like  a  child. 
It  is  fearful  to  see  an  old  man  weep.  Presently  he 
resumed. 

I  left  the  chamber  of  death,  and  retired  to  the  room  I 
had  used  as  a  study.  What  was  passing  in  my  mind 
I  am  utterly  unconscious  of.  The  past,  the  present  and 
the  future,  were  mingled  in  one  common  chaos.  I  was 
lost  in  a  reverie  that  seemed  protracted  beyond  the 
years  of  man.  Of  the  msss  of  confused  and  unintelli- 
gible ideas  that  were  swarming  in  my  brain,  one  at 
length  stood  out  clear  and  distinct,  and  gathered  strength 
as  I  brooded  over  it  It  was  self-destruction.  It  rose 
upon  ffie,  a  cheering  light,  shedding  gladness  over  my 
dark  and  desperate  fortunes.  The  intolerable  weight 
which  had  pressed  upon  my  mind  was  at  once  uplifted, 
the  pent-up  agony  which  bad  racked  my  heart  passed 
off,  and  visions  of  peace,  of  a  deep,  enduring  catan, 
floated  before  me,  unmixed  with  a  doubt  or  dread  of 
the  untried  future.  There  was  a  loaded  pistol  lying 
on  the  table ;  in  an  instant  it  was  in  my  grasps  but 
heaven  in  its  mercy  saved  me  from  that  crime — a  sod- 
den icy  pang  transfixed  me ;  utterly  enfeebled  I  sank 
to  the  floor,  my  senses  fled,  and  I  was  as  one  who  is 
numbered  with  the  dead,  or  who  had  never  breathed 
among  the  living. 

When  reason  was  again  restored  to  me,  I  found  my- 
self stretched  upon  a  bed.  I  recognized  the  apartment 
in^hich  I  lay;  it  had  been  my  wife's.  I  tried  to  move^ 
but  had  not  the  strength  to  do  so.  I  heard  a  step  in 
the  room  and  essayed  to  speak ;  my  voice  was  acaroe  a 
whisper;  the  light  in  the  chamber  was  dim,  but  my 
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eyes  could  not  endure  it*    I  again  closed  tliem  and 
sank  into  sleep. 

When  I  awoke,  a  physician  and  a  nurse  were  stand- 
ing at  the  bed  side.  I  would  have  spoken,  but  they 
bade  me  be  quiet ;  and  I  was  even  as  a  child,  and  sub- 
mitted. For  many  weeks  had  disease  preyed  upon 
roe,  and  existence  been  suspended  by  a  single  thread 
which  would  not  break.  Slowly  I  recovered,  my 
strength  was  restored  to  me,  but  never,  from  that  day 
to  the  present  moment,  has  this  withered  heart  known 
peace. 

I  have  but  little  more  to  say.  From  my  medical 
attendant  I  learned  that  the  young  man  who  had  been 
fleeced  at  the  tavern,  stung  by  remorse,  and  unable  to 
make  good  the  money  he  had  lost,  had  swallowed  a 
deadly  draught.  His  aged  father,  stripped  of  his  little 
all  to  pay  the  debt,  broken-hearted  by  the  villainy  in 
which  I  had  participated,  was  thrown  with  his  helpless 
family  upon  the  reluctant  bounty  of  society.  Wallis 
and  Roberts  had  fled,  it  was  supposed,  to  the  South. 
My  son  had  been  taken  home  by  his  grandfather.  I 
have  never  seen  him  since  I  pressed  him  to  my  bosom 
in  his  mother's  death  chamber.  He  was  and  is  dear  to 
me  as  the  hope  of  heaven  to  the  martyr's  heart,  but  his 
eye  shall  never  look  upon  the  degraded  being  who  gave 
him  life. 

While  listening  to  the  recital  of  the  physician,  amid 
pangs  that  gnawed  my  soul,  I  formed  the  resolution  of 
quitting  my  country,  never  again  to  return,  and  In  some 
foreign  land,  in  an  humble  occupation,  with  rigid  eco- 
nomy and  ceaseless  industry,  to  build  up  another  for- 
tune ;  not  for  the  luxuries  it  might  purchase,  or  the 
comforts  it  might  aflbrd  me  in  age,  but  that  I  might, 
as  far  as  money  could  avail,  repair  tlie  mischief  which  I 
had  assisted  in  perpetrating,  and  the  injustice  I  had 
been  guilty  of  towards  my  child. 

I  watched  the  sun  as  he  threw  his  slant  rays  on  the 
fields  and  the  forests,  familiar  to  me  as  the  face  of  a 
friend,  and  when  he  sank  beneath  the  horizon,  com- 
menced the  preparations  for  my  departure.  I  had 
some  money ;  retaining  as  much  as  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  my  expenses,  and  no  more,  I  enclosed 
the  remainder  to  my  physician,  with  a  request  that  he 
would,  after  remunerating  himself,  pay  the  rest  to  the 
poor  old  sheriff.  I  also  despatched  a  note  to  my  father- 
in-law,  stating  my  intention  to  leave  the  country,  and 
imploring  him,  for  the  mother's  sake,  to  bestow  every 
care  and  attenUon  on  her  child,  and  to  call  him  by  her 
maiden  name.  This  done,  in  the  dead  of  the  night  I 
set  out  on  my  journey,  and  took  the  direction  of  the 

sea  port  of .    Thence,  under  an  assumed  name, 

f  embarked  for  this  island*  and  here  I  have  since  re- 
mained, steadily  pursuing  the  course  I  had  laid  down 
for  myselC  My  labors  have  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess beyond  my  hopes,  and  I  am  now  the  possessor  of 
much  greater  wealth  than  I  inherited.  When  I  was  in 
England,  a  mere  youth,  an  opportunity  occurred  of 
rendering  an  important  service  to  an  acquaintance,  at 
that  time  very  needy,  but  who  has  since  become  a 
partner  in  one  of  the  most  extensive  banking  houses  in 
London.  Instead  of  burying  my  money  in  the  ground, 
as  the  wiseacres  here  have  surmised,  I  have  regularly 
remitted  my  gains  to  him,  and  by  his  judicious  manage- 
ment of  them  in  the  British  funds,  they  have  reached 
their  present  amount.    Through  him  too,  I  have  re- 1 


ceived  intelligence  of  my  son,  on  whose  education  no 
expense  has  been  spared.  He  has  apf)lied  himself  to 
the  profession  of  the  law,  and  is  considered  as  ^t 
rising  to  eminence.  I  could  long  ago  have  rendered 
him  independent  of  labor,  but  I  deemed  it  best  that  he 
should  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  That 
portion  of  man's  doom  is  not  a  curse. 

And  now,  Mr.  S.,  it  simply  remains  for  me  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  service  which  I  wish  you  to  render 
me.    You  will  ascertain  as  soon  as  may  be  after  your 

arrival  in  Virginia,  what  descendants  there  are  of 

the  former  sherifl^  of ,  their  situation  in  life  and 

character;  not  that  I  mean  to  withhold  from  them  what 
is  justly  their  due,  be  they  ever  so  vile;  for  may  they 
not,  if  vicious,  trace  their  very  crimes  to  my  unprinci- 
pled conduct?  but  that  by  being  correctly  informed  of 
their  pursuits  and  habits,  I  may  be  enabled  to  judge  in 
what  manner  and  to  what  extent,  I  can  best  act  to  their 
advantage.  You  will  also  seek  the  acquaintance  of  my 
son,  and  if  you  can  become  his  friend.  Write  to  me, 
and  tell  mc  candidly  what  he  is ;  but  until  I  sleep  in 
death  do  not  speak  to  him  of  me.  You  will  not  be 
condemned  to  a  long  silence,  for  I  feel  that  my  days 
are  numbered.  All  necessary  documents  will  be  placed 
in  your  hands  before  your  departure  hence.  You  are 
my  executor.    FarewelL 


LIFE'S  STREAM. 

BY  LUCY  T.  JOHNSON. 

Life's  stream  sweeps  through  many  a  vale 

Of  varied  hues  and  smiles  and  tears — 
And  bowers  that  joy  the  breezy  gale. 
And  desert  wastes  where  grief  appears. 
It  sweeps — aye  swiftly  to  the  sea. 

Even  as  the  gush  of  waters  flowing; 
A  wave — ^a  rush  how  merrily  ! 
And  then  a  chasm  darkly  showing. 

Its  source  is  in  the  little  nook 

Beside  that  far-off  mountain. 
Where  young  buds  o'er  its  bosom  look, 
And  violets  kiss  the  fountain. 
How  pure  it  gurgling  starts — and  beaming 
Bright  in  the  first  spring-morning's  sun, 
Heaven's  own  loved  miniature  seeming — 
O  thus  is  life  begun  I 

And  then  it  seeks  another  scene — 
One  gemmed  with  many  flowers, 
Wher^  May-dews  linger  yet  between 
And  in  the  leafy  bowers : 
And  still  it  thrills  most  joyously. 

Rippling  o'er  rock  and  glen— then  sleeping 
Beside  the  mead  or  on  the  lea  ; 
But  O,  its  dregs  are  creeping. 

And  stiH  it  meets  another  land ; 

But  all  its  early  flowers  have  faded. 
Save  here  and  there  upon  its  strand, 
One  lingers  by  the  storm  abraded. 
And  now  its  lengthened  depths  are  clouded 

With  misty  volumes  floating ; 
And  in  a  wild  of  brambles  shrouded, 
O  dolh  it  cease  its  sporting. 
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Yet  one  more  Yale  it  finds — the  last 

On  life's  meandering  shore — 
Its  yellow  leaf  twirls  on  the  blast, 
Its  blossoms  breathe  no  more : 
And  o*er  its  sullen,  beamless  tide, 

Its  bubbles  all  are  breaking — 
Tis  done— it  meets  the  ocean  wide. 
Each  balmy  scene  forsaking. 

*Tis  done — the  ocean's  boundless  waste 

Rolls  up  its  misty  gleaming ; 
And  on  that  desert  shore  is  cast 
The  sea-wave  darkly  streaming. 
But  shall  it  be  thus  lost  7  No  never— 

A  brighter  impulse  shall  be  given. 
E'en  from  its  ocean  sleep— to  sever 
Its  scintillings  to  Heaven. 
Elfin  Moor,  Va.  1836. 


AN  ADDRESS 


Delivered  before  the  Studenu  of  WtUiam  and  Mary,  at  the 
Opening  of  the  College,  on  Monday,  October  10th,  10S6. 

BY  THOMAS  R.  DEW, 
Preeident  and  Professor  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy.* 

Gentlemen : — In  obedience  to  the  customs  of  our  insti- 
tution, I  proceed  to  address  you  on  the  present  occasion; 
and  I  do  it,  I  assure  you,  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary 
character.  When  I  reflect  upon  the  antiquity  and  repu- 
tation of  this  venerable  institution, — U]3on  the  numerous 
alumni  who  have  been  sent  forth  from  its  halls,  so  many 
of  whom  have  graced  the  walks  of  private  life,  or  risen 
into  the  high  places  of  our  government,  and  shed  around 
them  the  benign  influence  of  their  talents  and  states- 
manship,— ^when  I  reflect  upon  the  long  line  of  efficient 
and  distinguished  men  who  have  preceded  me  in  this 
office,  and  upon  the  character  and  virtues  of  him  who 
was  my  predecessor,  I  cannot  but  feel  a  weight  of  res- 
ponsibility which  excites  in  me  a  deep  and  painful  soli- 
citude. For  eight  years  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  him  whose  place  I  have  been  called  to  fill. 
His  learning,  his  piety,  his  conscientiousness  in  the  dis- 
chai^  of  bis  duties,  however  onerous,  will  long  be 
remembered  by  all  who  knew  him  well ;  and  the  regret 
manifested  in  the  countenances  of  the  citizens  of  our 
town  when  he  bade  them  an  affectionate  farewell,  marks 
conclusively  the  deep  impression  which  his  virtues  and 
usefulness  had  made  upon  their  hearts,  and  the  loss 
which  our  society  has  sustained  by  the  departure  from 
among  us  of  one,  who,  with  his  amiable  family,  consti- 
tuted so  interesting  a  portion  of  our  social  circle.  Again, 
then,  let  me  say,  I  enter  upon  the  duties  of  my  station 
with  deep  and  painful  solicitude,  sustained  alone  by  the 
consciousness,  that  I  shall  yield  to  none  who  have  gone 
before  me  in  this  office,  in  zeal,  fidelity,  and  love  for  our 
venerated  Alma  Mater. 


*  Repeated  calls  from  the  friends  of  WilKam  and  Mary,  as 
well  as  our  own  high  estimation  of  this  Address,  have  Induced 
us  to  publish  iL  It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  M.9. 
originally,  was  solicited  of  Professor  Dew  for  publication,  by  a 
Commiuee  on  the  part  of  the  Students.  We  omit  the  corres- 
pondence as  of  iM)  general  interest. 


I  shall  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  endeavor  to  pre- 
sent to  your  view  an  exposition  of  the  general  advan- 
tages resulting  from  education ;  the  limits  which  I  have 
prescribed  to  myself  in  this  address,  together  with  the 
necessity  of  introducing  other  topics,  will,  of  course, 
prevent  me  from  such  an  effort.  Nor  is  it  necessary ; — 
your  presence  in  this  hall — your  determination  to  sub- 
scribe to  our  laws,  and  to  obey  the  requisitions  of  our 
statutes,  prove  that  you  have  already  comprehended 
the  inestimable  benefits  of  education,  and  have  come  up 
here  to  pursue  your  collegiate  career. 

As  it  is  probable  there  may  be  students  in  every 
department  of  our  college,  and  each  one  may  be  anxious 
to  know  something  of  our  entire  system  previous  to  the 
selection  which  he  may  make  of  the  courses  of  study  for 
his  attendance,  1  will,  in  the  first  place,  give  you  some 
information  as  to  our  general  plan.  Our  plan  embr«oea 
a  course  of  general  study,  which  may  be  pursued  to 
great  advantage  by  all  having  the  time  and  means,  no 
matter  what  may  be  their  professions  in  after  life.  Be- 
sides this  course  of  general  study,  it  embraces  the  sub- 
ject of  law,  and  aims  at  aocoropliahing  the  student  in 
one  of  the  learned  professions. 

Let  me  then  commence  with  the  subject  of  the  clas- 
sics. In  this  school  we  have  a  preparatory  department, 
in  which  the  student  may  acquire  that  elementary  in- 
struction requisite  for  the  successful  study  of  the  bigho* 
classics.  As  but  few  of  you,  however,  will,  in  all  proba- 
biliiy,  wish  to  enter  this  school,  I  shall  confine  the  re- 
marks which  I  have  to  make  on  this  subject  to  the 
higher  classical  studies.  In  one  department  of  this 
higher  schooi,  the  attention  of  the  student  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  following  authors :  Horace,  Cicero  de  Ora- 
tore,  Terence,  Juvenal,  Livy  and  Tacitus,  in  Latin— and 
to  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  JElschylus,  Herodotus,  Euri- 
pides, Sophocles,  Thucydides,  and  Homer  in  Greek. 

He  will  be  required  to  read  them  with  fadh'ty — to 
construe  them — to  explain  their  meaning — to  master 
portions  of  history  which  may  be  referred  to,  and  to 
acquire  a  thorough  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  philosophy  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Grammafs. 
In  this  school  it  is  expected  that  the  classic  student 
shall  complete  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages. 
I  would  therefore  recommend  it  to  all  who  may  have  the 
time  and  inclination  to  pursue  such  studies,  or  whose  pro- 
fession in  after  life  may  demand  deep  classical  learning. 

The  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  is  far  more 
important  to  us  than  that  of  any  other,  save  our  own. 
At  the  time  that  the  barbarians  from  the  north  and  east 
broke  up  the  Roman  Empire,  and  engrafted  the  feudal 
system  on  its  fragments,  whence  the  nations  of  modern 
Europe  have  arisen,  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages 
were  the  two  great  languages  of  the  civilized  portion  of 
the  ancient  world.  It  is  necessary  to  study  them  in 
oixlcir  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  understand  their  tran- 
sition into  the  modern  languages ;  the  latter  are  deriva- 
tions from  the  former.  It  has  been  well  observed  that 
there  is  not  a  single  nation  from  the  north  to  the  south 
of  Europe,  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  plains  of 
Italy,  whose  literature  is  not  imbedded  in  the  very  de- 
ments of  classical  leaniing,  and  this  remark  applies 
(Kirticularly  to  the  literature  of  England.  But  again, 
in  order  that  you  may  understand  well  the  classical 
authora  put  into  your  hands,  it  is  necessary  that  you 
should  become  acquainted  with  the  manners,  custonn^ 
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insiituiions  and  religion  of  the  ancient  world.  Great 
and  mighty  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  condition 
of  man  since  the  fall  of  the  vast  fabric  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  whole  interior  economy  of  nations  has 
been  changed.  The  complex  system  of  polytheism, 
with  its  thousand  of  forms,  and  ceremonies,  and  sacred 
mysteries,  has  all  been  overthrown,  and  the  beautiful 
and  simple  religion  of  the  meek  and  humble  Saviour  of 
the  world  traced,  as  with  the  pencil  of  light,  upon  the 
sacred  page,  and  revealed  even  unto  babeSf  has  been 
established  in  its  stead.  This  great  and  salutary  change 
alone,  has  stamped  a  new  character  upon  the  age  in 
which  we  live.  How  vast  the  difierence  between  a 
Priest  of  Jupiter  and  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  I  How 
great  the  difference  between  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  of 
the  Polyiheist,  and  the  communion  service  of  the  Chris- 
tian I  In  order  then  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  read 
the  classic  authors  to  advantage,  and  apply  with  skill 
the  lessons  which  you  may  draw  from  the  page  of  an- 
cient history,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  study  the 
laws,  customs,  institutions,  religion,  and  polity  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  For  this  reason,  there  has  been  recently 
attached  to  our  classical  department,  a  school  of  Roman 
and  Grecian  Antiquities,  and  Heathen  Mythology,  in 
which  you  will  be  enabled  to  derive  full  and  complete 
information  on  all  these  topics. 

The  degree  in  the  classical  department  has  been 
placed  upon  a  high  footing.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
candidate  for  this  honor  should  not  only  be  a  proficient 
in  the  studies  just  mentioned,  but  that  he  should  obtain 
A  certificate  of  qualification  on  the  junior,  mathematical, 
rhetorical,  and  historical  courses.  With  this  additional 
information,  our  classic  graduate  goes  into  the  world  not 
a  mere  Latin  and  Greek  ichoUtr^  but  an  elegant  classic 
This  course  of  study  has  been  devised  principally  for 
the  benefit  of  that  large  and  respectable  class  of  students 
who  propose  to  follow  the  profession  of  teaching.  To 
all  students  of  this  description,  I  would  recommend  the 
attainment  of  this  degree — a  degree  which  will  at  once 
give  its  owner  a  high  standing  in  our  community,  and 
be  a  most  ample  certificate  of  his  merits  and  qualifi- 
cations. 

Besides  the  degree  in  the  classical  school,  there  are 
three  others  of  a  high  order  given  in  our  institution ; 
these  are  the  degrees  of  A.  B.,  B.  L.,  and  A.  M.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  you  will  find  in  our  laws  a  detail  of 
the  courses  of  study  necessary  to  its  attainment.  These 
courses  you  will  fijid  full  and  well  selected,  bearing  an 
advantageous  comparison  with  similar  courses  in  any 
other  college  of  our  Union.  They  embrace  the  four  great 
departments  of  mathematics,  physics,  morals  and  poli- 
tics. These  stndies  I  would  recommend  to  all  who  may 
have  the  time  and  the  means  to  pursue  them,  no  matter 
what  profession  they  may  follow  in  after  life.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  pleasure  which  each  of  them  imparts  to 
the  mind  of  the  zealous  student,  there  is  a  utility  arising 
firom  them  far  beyond  the  eonception  of  ordinary  minds — 
a  utility  which  springs  both  from  the  enlargement  of 
the  understanding  by  the  solutary  exercise  which  they 
afibrd  to  it,  and  from  the  light  which  they  respectively 
cast  on  each  other.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  inte- 
resting facts  in  relation  to  literature,  is,  that  all  its  de- 
partments ai*e  connected  and  associated  with  each  other; 
the  study  of  one  perfects  the  mind  in  the  comprehension 
of  another.    The  acquisition  of  a  new  idea  iometimes 


revolutionizes  the  little  republic  of  the  mind,  and  gives 
a  new  cast  to  all  our  thoughts.  Hence  the  division  of 
labor  in  science  is  not  productive  of  the  same  advantage 
as  in  physics,  but  we  should  always  extend  the  range 
of  our  studies  in  proportion  to  the  enlargement  of  mind 
and  the  facilities  for  acquiring  information,  no  matter 
what  may  be  our  profession  or  occupation  hereafter. 

If  the  time  or  means  of  the  student,  however,  should 
constrain  him  to  limit  his  course  of  studies  whilst  here, 
then  it  would  be  certainly  proper  that  he  should  make 
a  selection  of  those  subjects  which  may  have  the  closest 
and  most  intimate  connection  with  the  profession  which 
he  may  follow,  or  the  station  in  life  which  he  may  expect 
to  fill.  His  own  judgment  will  readily  inform  him  of 
the  selection  which  should  be  made,  taking  care  always, 
according  to  the  requisition  of  our  statutes,  to  enter  a 
sufficient  number  of  classes  toaflford  him  full  occupation. 
Every  young  man  should  taek  himself  fully,  lest  want 
of  employment,  while  here,  should  induce  idle  habits* 
For  the  peculiar  advantages  of  each  course  of  studies, 
I  must  refer  you  to  the  introductory  lectures  of  the 
Professors,  all  of  which  will  be  open  to  your  attendance, 
and  will  give  you  much  more  complete  information  on 
each  department  than  I  could  possibly  impart,  even  if 
not  confined  within  the  limits  of  an  opening  address. 

The  degree  in  law  is  of  a  professional  character,  and 
consequently  we  can  generally  expect  that  those  alone 
will  aim  at  its  attainment  who  propose  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  This  profession,  in  all  countries,  but 
particularly  in  our  own,  is  one  of  elevated  standing,  of 
superior  learning,  and,  I  may  add,  of  great  moral  and 
political  power.  The  habits  of  his  profession  ensure  the 
lawyer,  in  every  country,  an  honorable  station  among 
statesmen,  and  the  foremost  rank  in  deliberative  coun* 
cils.  lisw,  said  Dr.  Johnson,  is  the  science  in  which 
the  greatest  powers  of  the  understanding  are  applied  to 
the  greatest  number  of  facts.  The  common  law  of 
England,  with  the  great  modifications  which  it  has  un* 
dergone  in  our  own  country  from  the  operations  of  our 
government  and  republican  institutions,  will  form  the 
principal  text  to  which  your  attention  will  be  directed 
in  this  department  "  This  law,"  it  has  well  been  said, 
"is  not  the  product  of  the  wisdom  of  some  one  man,  or 
society  of  men,  in  any  one  age ;  but  of  the  wisdom, 
counsel,  experience  and  observation  of  many  ages  of 
wise  and  observing  men.'*  It  is,  emphatically,  "the 
gathered  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years."  And  you,  gen- 
tlemen, who  propose  to  accomplish  its  study,  must  de- 
vote yourselves  to  it  with  unremitting  ardor.  You  mttst 
not  study  the  mere  statutes  and  prescriptions  of  the  law 
alone,  but  you  must  examine,  with  the  eye  of  philoso- 
phy, the  whole  foundation  on  which  the  great  super- 
structure is  raised.  It  is  necessary  that  you  should 
examine  the  principles  of  the  science  of  government ; 
that  you  should  look  into  the  wants  of  our  nature ; 
examine  the  beautiful  structure  of  the  human  mind, 
with  all  our  feelings,  principles,  propensities  and  in- 
stincts. In  fine,  you  must,  in  the  language  of  one  who 
has  risen  to  the  highest  eminence  in  his  profession, 
*'  Drink  in  the  lessons  and  spirit  of  philosophy.  Not 
that  philosophy  described  by  Milton,  as 

A  perpetual  feaet  of  nectared  swaets 
Where  no  crude  surreit  reigns ; 

but  that  philosophy  which  is  conversant  with  men^s 
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business  and  interests,  with  the  policy  and  welfare  of 
nations;  that  philosophy  which  dwells  not  in  Tain  im- 
aginations and  platonic  dreams,  but  which  stoops  to 
life,  and  enlarges  the  boundaries  of  human  happiness; 
that  philosophy  which  sits  by  us  in  the  closet,  cheers  us 
by  the  fireside,  walks  with  us  in  the  fields  and  high- 
ways, kneels  with  us  at  the  altars,  and  lights  up  the 
enduring  flame  of  patriotism." . 

Deep  and  extensive  knowledge  is,  above  all  things, 
requisite  for  the  success  of  him  who  aspires  to  an  ele- 
vated stand  in  this  honorable  profession.  Well,  then, 
have  the  officers  of  our  institution  ordained  that  the 
degree  in  this  department  shall  not  be  conferred  for  a 
mere  knowledge  of  laws.  The  candidate  for  this  honor 
must  have  studied,  beside  the  municipal  law,  the  sub- 
ject of  government  and  national  law,  together  with  some 
exposition  of  our  own  system  of  government,  all  of  which 
subjects  are  taught  by  the  Law  Professor.  He  must, 
moreover,  have  obtained  the  Baccalaureate  honor  in 
this,  or  some  other  institution,  or  if  not,  must  have 
attended  a  full  course  of  lectures  in  some  one  of  the 
scientific  departments  of  this  institution.  With  the 
collnieral  information  thus  obtained,  the  graduate  in  law 
will  go  forth,  not  a  mere  lawyer,  equipped  only  with  the 
forms  and  technicalities  of  his  profession,  but  with  a 
mind  deeply  imbued  by  the  principles  of  science  and 
the  spirit  of  philosophy.  With  a  mind  thus  furnished, 
every  hour  of  study  in  his  profession  becomes  eflicient, 
and  moves  him  forward  with  ease  and  rapidity  in  his 
career,  enabling  him  to  encounter  all  the  difficulties  and 
obstacles  which  beset  him  on  his  way.*  For  a  full 
exposition  of  the  courses  of  study  in  the  law  department, 
I  must  refer  you  to  the  introductory  lecture  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, which  will  impart  all  the  information  which  you 
may  desire  on  this  subject. 

Before  speaking  of  our  Master's  degree,  I  will  say 
a  few  words  on  the  school  of  civil  engineering,  lately 
established  by  the  visitors  in  this  institution.  The 
United  States  of  North  America  present  at  this  moment 
one  of  the  most  sublime  spectacles  which  has  ever  been 
offered  to  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist — the  spectacle  of 
a  people  few  in  numbers  at  first — rapidly  increasing  and 
spreading  over  one  of  the  fiurest  quarters  of  the  world ; 
building  up  institutions,  the  admiration  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live;  and  rearing  up,  by  the  mere  development 
of  internal  resources,  a  fabric  of  greatness  and  empire, 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  history.  The  original 
heterogeneous  intei'ests  of  the  different  portions  of  our 
Union,  are  mode  to  harmonize  more  and  more,  from 
day  to  day,  by  the  magic  influence  of  internal  improve- 
ment. The  canal  and  the  rail  road,  the  steam  boat  and 
jleam  car,  constitute  in  fact  the  great  and  characteristic 
powers  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Throughout  our 
extensive  territory,  covering  so  many  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  embracing  every  climate  and  yielding 
every  production,  nature  calls  on  art  to  aid  her.  Al- 
though we  have  already  executed  works  of  improve- 
ment within  the  limits  of  our  system  of  republics,  which 

♦  One  of  the  great  adyanugea  of  establishing  a  Law  School 
in  a  college  18,  that  the  Btudeni,  whilst  pursuing  hie  professional 
studies,  is  enabled  at  the  same  lime  to  give  a  portion  of  his  atten- 
tion to  other  subjects  of  a  kindred  character,  and  thus  ultimately 
to  enter  his  profession  with  the  great  and  inestimable  advantage 
of  a  proper  elementary  education,  which  must  ever  cive  him  a 
decided  superiority  to  him  who  is  educated  in  the  law  alone. 


rival  in  splendor  and  grandeur  the  boasted  monumonts 
of  Egypt,  Rome  or  China,  and  far  surpass  them  in  use- 
fulness and  profit,  yet  the  work  is  still  in  a  state  of 
incipiency^a  boundless  field  is  of>ening  to  the  enter- 
prise of  individuals  and  states.  In  the  peculiar  phrase- 
ology of  a  favorite  science,  there  at  this  moment  exists 
a  vast  demand  for  internal  improvements.  From  one 
side  to  the  other  of  our  immense  territory,  tnmpikes, 
rail  roads  and  canals  are  constructing  every  where;  the 
engineer  is  abroad  in  the  land,  almost  annibilatiog  by 
his  skill,  time  and  space.  Tet  his  labors  are  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  demand.  There  is,  at  this  time, 
scarcely  any  profession  in  our  country  which  rewards 
its  successful  follower  more  highly  and  certainly  than 
that  of  civil  engineering.  The  visitors  of  our  institu- 
tion have  therefore  very  wisely  attached  a  school  of  this 
description  to  our  college,  placing  it  under  the  direction 
of  an  individual  who  combines,  most  happily,  profound 
scientific  knowledge  with  great  practical  skill— an  indi- 
vidual who  for  years  zealously  and  successfully  pursued 
the  business  of  engineering  in  another  country,  until 
called  oflf  by  other  employments.  I  would  therefore 
warmly  recommend  this  school  to  all  who  are  anxjous 
to  follow  this  profession,  as  soon  as  their  attainments 
will  enable  them  to  join  it  with  advantage. 

In  the  supplemental  laws,  published  since  the  last 
session  of  our  board  of  visitors,  you  will  find  a  detail  of 
the  studies  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  This  is  the  highest  honor  in  oar  institution 
which  can  be  won  by  the  student  during  his  collegiate 
career.  It  will  require  generally  two  years  additional 
study  after  obtaining  the  Bachelor's  degree ;  few  of  you, 
consequently,  can  be  expected  to  aim  at  its  attainment 
Those  however  who  shall  have  an  opportunity,  wiO 
find  themselves  amply  rewarded  by  the  advantages 
which  may  be  derived  from  it.  In  this  course,  all  the 
studies  which  are  pursued  in  the  first  portion  of  your 
collegiate  career,  are  extended  and  amplified.  In  the 
first  portion  of  your  studies,  you  master  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  science ;  in  thp  latter,  you  enter  more  foUy 
into  your  subjects,  and  begin  the  great  work  of  apply- 
ing your  principles  to  facts.  He  who  shall  have  the 
good  fortune  to  obtain  this  degree,  will  have  amassed  a 
fund  of  knowledge  which  will  enable  him  to  grace  and 
ornament  any  of  the  walks  of  life  into  which  he  pay 
choose  to  enter.  His  mind  will  have  been  trained  in 
the  most  important  of  all  arts — ^that  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge and  generalizing  facts.  He  will  almost  necessarily 
have  attained  the  great  desideratum  of  literary  men — 
k>ve  of  study  and  the  power  of  discrimination.  So  that 
in  his  case  there  will  be  afterwards  no  waste  of  labor 
and  time,  no  useless  expenditure  of  frivolous  and  un- 
profitable thought  To  a  mind  thus  trained,  all  nature 
furnishes  lessons  of  instruction  and  phtlosof^y,  from 
her  least  to  her  greatest  operations — from  the  fiilling  of 
an  apple,  to  the  complex  movements  of  worlds  innu- 
merable, all  is  harmony,  concord  and  wisdom.  Such  a 
mind  can  draw  the  lesson  of  philosophy  alike  from  ilie 
prattle  of  the  innocent  babe,  or  the  deeply  studied  con- 
versation of  a  Bacon  or  a  Newton. 

1  have  thus,  gentlemen,  endeavored  briefly  to  present 
an  expose  of  the  several  departments  of  study  in  oar 
college.*   I  have  given  you  the  bill  of  fare,  and  we  hope 

*  I  have  dwell  In  this  address  very  liiUe  on  the  subjects  rcqah 
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that  you  may  make  your  selections  with  judgment,  and 
aflerwards  prosecute  your  studies  with  ener^  and  per- 
severance. By  the  late  arrangement  of  the  Tisiiors  in 
regard  to  the  Master's  degree,  our  scientific  courses  are 
as  extensive  as  at  any  other  institution  in  this  country, 
and  one  of  them,  the  moral  and  political,  is  believed  to 
be  more  extensive  than  in  any  other  institution  known 
to  us.  And  this  will  lead  me.  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
policy  of  our  board  of  visitors  in  establishing  so  exten- 
sive a  eourpe. 

Many  persons  are  under  the  impression  that  moral 
and  political  studies  need  not  be  prosecuted  at  college — 
that  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences  are  the 
most  important  subjects,  and  should  be  studied  to  their 
exclusion.    This  opinion  seems  to  be  based  upon  the 
popular  notion  that  moral  and  political  subjects  may  be 
comprehended  without  the  assistance  of  a  teacher,  and 
may  consequently  be  prosecuted  to  most  ad  vantage  when 
the  student  has  finished  his  collegiate  career  und  entered 
upon  the  great  theatre  of  life.    This  impression  is  cer- 
tainly erroneous  and  highly  pernicious ;  and  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  system  which  we  have  adopted  in  our  own  col- 
lege I  must  employ  a  few  moments  in  attempting  to  ex- 
plain its  thorough  fallacy.  In  the  first  place  then,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  moral  and  political  studies 
are  the  most  important  of  all.    These  subjects  are  of 
universal  application ;  they  concern  every  member  of 
the  human  fkmily.   We  cannot  escape  their  influence  or 
connection,  no  matter  what  may  be  our  destiny  through 
life.    The  great  bigh-toaySf  and  the  little  by-waySf  of  our 
existence,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  alike  pass 
through  the  regions  of  morals  and  politics.    From  the 
village  gossip  who  tells  the  tale  of  her  neighbor's  equivo- 
cal conduct,  and  significantly  hints  that  it  was  no  better 
than  it  ought  to  be,  to  him  who  watches  the  movements 
of  empires  and  penetrates  the  secret  designs  of  states- 
men, all  are  concerned  in  these  universally  applicable 
subjects.    It  is  a  matter  of  very  little  practical  conse- 
quence to  us  what  may  be  the  opinions  of  our  neighbor 
in  >mathematics  or  physics— whether  he  believes  two 
sides  of  a  triangle  may  be  less  than  the  third,  or  that 
the  earth  is  the  centre  of  our  system,  and  that  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars  revolve  around  iL    We  may  laugh  at 
him  once  or  twice  during  the  year  for  his  ignorance,  but 
his  opinions  wound  none  of  our  sensibilities  and  run 
counter  to  none  of  our  interests.    But  the  moment  our 
opinions  clash  upon  the  subjects  of  morals  and  politics, 
that  moment  the  case  is  altered.    The  opinions  of  my 
neighbor  are  no  longer  indififerent  to  me.    If  he  has 
notions  of  morality  under  which  he  is  constantly  con- 
demning my  course  of  life,  or  a  system  of  politics  en- 
tirely at  war  with  mine,  then  does  the  collision  become 
ind^  a  serious  one.    It  was  a  matter  of  very  little 
moment  to  Castile  that  King  Alphonso  should  believe 
the  solar  system  miserably  defective  in  its  arrangements, 
and  that  he  could  suggest  some  most  important  improve- 
ments in  it.    But  the  case  was  seriously  altered  when  he 
believed  that  he  was  responsible  to  God  alone,  and  not 
to  his  subjects,  in  the  administration  of  his  government, 
and  that  his  wisdom  was  sufficient  to  make  and  unmake 
the  laws  of  his  country.  The  fact  is,  morals,  politics  and 
religion  are  the  great  concerns  of  human  nature.  They 

•He  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  because  of  their  well  known  character 
and  iioportaDce. 


spring  from  relations  of  universal  existence  throughout 
the  human  family — relations  from  whose  influence  none 
of  us  can  possibly  escape. 

But  it  is  said  that  even  if  tliese  subjects  be  of  such 
universal  application,  they  may  easily  be  acquired  in 
after  life  when  we  have  appeared  as  actors  upon  the 
great  stage  of  the  world.    Then  it  is  aflirmed  we  may 
begin  the  study  of  morals  and  politics  to  most  advan- 
tage, when  theory  and  experiment  may  go  hand  in 
hand — when  we  may  correct  the  visions  of  an  over- 
wrought imagination  by  the  plain  and  palpable  realities 
that  exist  around  us.    This  opinion  is  certainly  errone- 
ous.   The  period  of  youth  is  the  proper  time  to  com- 
mence these  studies.     Vou  have  come  up  here,  gentle- 
men, with  minds  and  feelings  not  yet  hackneyed  in  the 
beaten  walks  of  a  business  life.    You  are  now  enlisted 
in  no  mere  party  warfare.    Your  hopes  have  not  yet 
been  damped  by  disappointment,  nor  your  energies  been 
deadened  by  adversity.    All  your  afi*ections  and  sym- 
pathies are  warm  and  generous.  Your  hearts  and  heads 
have  not  been  besieged  by  cold,  inveterate  selfishness, 
or  perverted  by  unreasonable  and  noxious  prejudices. 
You  have  as  yet  set  up  no  false  idols  in  the  temple  of 
the  mind.  Addicti  jurare  in  verba  nulliusmagistri.  You 
stand  committed  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice  alone. 
Under  such  circumstances  you  are  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  the  reception  of  pure  and  virtuous  princi- 
ples.   Now  is  the  time  to  imbibe  the  great  lessons  of 
morality  and  to  study  the  general  and  elementary  doc- 
trines of  government  and  politics.    A  little  time  hence 
you  will  have  entered  upon  the  bustling,  busy  theatre 
of  the  world.    Your  private  interests  and  party  preju- 
dices will  then  rise  up  at  every  step  to  cloud  your  minds 
and  pervert  your  judgments.    Your  moral  and  political 
researches  will  no  longer  be  conducted  with  a  single  eye 
to  truth  and  justice,  but  the  demon  of  party  will  too 
probably  exert  an  irresistible  control  over  the  little  re- 
publics of  the  mind  aod  hearL 

There  are  no  sciences  which  require  the  same  full, 
free,  and  generous  exercise  of  the  feelings  of  the  heart, 
as  morals  and  politics.  In  the  fixed  sciences,  it  is  a 
matter  of  very  little  concern  to  us  what  the  character  of 
the  fact  may  be;  all  we  aim  at  is  mere  truth.  We  do 
not  care  whether  a  triangle  should  have  two,  three,  four, 
or  five  right  angles ;  all  we  are  in  search  of,  is  the  mere 
fact,  the  real  truth.  Wbilst  we  are  conducting  the  in- 
quiry, all  the  passions  and  active  feelings  of  our  nature 
are  laid  to  rest,  and  the  intellect  is  left  alone  and  unbi- 
assed to  move  directly  to  its  results.  But  when  we  have 
reached  the  region  of  morals  and  politics,  then  do  we 
find  that  all  the  passions,  propensities  and  principles  of 
our  nature  are  brought  into  full  play.  The  whole 
human  being,  as  he  has  been  made  by  our  Creator, 
becomes  then  the  important  subject  of  our  researches, 
and  we  can  never  arrive  at  just  conclusions  without  a 
due  consideration  of  all  the  forces  which  are  in  action. 
And  this  is  one  reason  why  these  are  really  the.  most 
difficult  of  all  sciences. 

Hence,  gentlemen,  the  wisest  and  greatest  statesmen 
have  been  generally  found  .among  those  who  have  di- 
rected their  minds  at  an  early  period  of  their  lives  to 
morals  and  politics.  Such  men  become  deeply  imbued 
with  the  great  principles  of  those  sciences  in  their  youth. 
They  are  early  taught  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  truth, 
while  the  ardent  feeling  of  devoted  patriotism  banishes 
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from  the  mind  all  narrow  considerations  of  selfishness 
and  tthields  it  against  the  intolerable  prejudices  of  party 
spirit.  A  mind  thas  early  and  correctly  impressed  with 
the  great  elementary  principles  of  morals  and  politics^ 
will  ever  be  well  balanced  and  considerate  in  its  eoo- 
elusions,  and  rarely  surprised  into  hasty  and  rash  deci- 
sion&  In  looking  to  the  speeches  which  emanate  from 
our  deliberative  bodies,  I  have  often  been  struck  with 
the  exemplification  which  they  afibrd  of  the  truth  of 
this  remark. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  our  speakers  are  more  de- 
fective than  in  comprehension  of  view.  They  seem  too 
often  to  seize  but  one  single  point  of  a  subject ;  and 
although  they  may  move  with  a  giant's  strength  in  that 
direction,  yet  the  mind  remains  unsatisfied.  One  of  the 
principal  causes  of  this  defect,  is  the  want  of  a  proper 
moral  and  political  education  in  early  life.  They  have 
not  received  elementary  instruction  sufficient  to  give  the 
proper  impulse  to  the  mind.  They  are  capable  of  taking 
but  one  view  of  a  subject,  and  that  is  dictated  by  local 
and  partial  interests,  or  by  too  intense  a  consideration 
of  but  one  set  of  circumstances.  Such  politicians,  how- 
ever  brilliant  they  may  be  in  mere  detail,  are  incapable 
of  taking  the  length,  breadth  and  depth  of  a  great  sub- 
ject ;  they  lack  scope  and  comprehension  of  idea,  and 
cannot  dive  down  to  the  bottom — where  truth  is  always 
found.  Such  men  may  be  efficient  instruments  when 
directed  by  the  genius  and  ihe  skill  of  the  great  politi- 
cian, but  are  totally  incapable  of  taking  the  lead  in 
difficult  times,  because  incapable  of  forming  the  con- 
ception of  great  plans  and  the  means  by  which  they  are 
to  be  executed.* 

Of  all  the  stales  in  the  Union,  I  may  perhaps  affirm 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  Virginia  has  produced 
the  greatest  number  of  able  and  profound  statesmen  and 
of  eloquent  and  efficient  debaters.  And  to  this  fact,  no 
doubt,  has  been  owing  principally  that  preponderating 
influence  which  she  has  so  happily  exerted  in  by-gone 
times  upon  the  destiny  of  our  confederacy.  One  great 
reason  of  the  superiority  of  our  orators  and  statesmen,  is 
the  fact  that  the  mind  of  the  Virginia  youth  has  always 
been  easily  directed  to  the  study  of  politics  and  morals. 
Our  whole  state  hitherto  has  been  one  great  political 
nursery,  and  1  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  our  old  and 
venerable  Alma  Mater  has  had  a  powerful  agency  in 
the  achievement  of  this  result.  The  law,  political  and 
moral  departments  of  this  college  have  always  been 
upon  a  high  and  respectable  footing,  and  moral  and  po- 

*  Sack  was  Lord  Orenvllle,  whose  character  was  so  ably 
sketched  bj  Burke  ;  and  such  a  man  waa  the  Tamoufl  Neckar  of 
France,  whose  heart  was  good  and  whose  mind  was  acUre,  but 
he  was  unfortunately  deficient  in  general  information  and  in 
comprehension  of  idea.  He  had  been  a  banker  at  Geneva  and 
would  have  managed  a  great  nation  like  a  banking  house.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  and  servos  to  show  the  penetration  of  Dr.  A. 
Smith's  mind,  that  he  always  said  Neckar  would  soon  fall, 
ihouf h  enjoying  at  first  the  greatest  and  most  enviable  popu- 
larity ;  and  he  made  ;he  prediction  altogether  from  the  character 
of  his  mind  which  he  had  thoroughly  studied  during  a  short  pe- 
riod of  association  with  him.  Turgot  may  perhaps  be  given  as 
an  example  of  a  really  wise  and  great  statesman,  a  man  of  an 
excellent  elementary  education,  and  of  enlarged  and  liberal 
views.  He  has  ilirely  bad  an  equal  in  modern  times,  and  may 
be  considered  in  this  respect  as  well  contrasting  with  the  two 
first  mentioned.  I  could  easily  adduce  similar  striking  illustra- 
tions in  our  own  country,  and  especially  among  living  statesmoO) 
but  it  ia  unneceaaary  and  might  be  improper. 


litical  snbjects  have  here  always  received  a  due  conside- 
ration. Hence  it  is  that  old  William  and  Mary  can  boast 
of  so  astonishing  a  number  of  distinguished  statesmen 
in  proportion  to  her  ahimni — statesmen  with  whom  she 
might  boMly  challenge  any  other  institutioo  in  this 
country,  or  eyen  in  the  work) — statesmen  who^  whilst 
they  have  woven  the  chaplet  of  her  glory  and  engiaven 
her  name  on  the  page  of  our  country's  history,  have 
illustrated  by  their  eloquenoe  and  statesmanafaip  the 
national  legislature  and  federal  government,  and  earned 
their  pervasive  influence  into  the  councils  of  every  state 
in  our  wide-spread  confederacy.  So  that  we  may  well 
say  of  our  Alma  Mater  in  view  of  these  brilliant  resaltBi 
in  the  language  of  one  of  the  Trojan  wanderers^ 

Quis  jam  locus, 
Qq«  regie  in  terris  noscri  Don  plena  laboris  ? 

It  is  surely  then  a  subject  for  congratulation,  rather 
than  censure,  that  the  governors  of  our  institution,  whilst 
they  have  enlarged  the  course  of  studies  in  every  de^ 
partment,  have  been  particularly  attentive  to  morals 
and  politics,  and  have  prescribed  such  a  course  on  those 
subjects  as  will,  I  am  in  hopes,  insure  advantages  never 
before  enjoyed  in  this  institution.  The  great  maaa  of 
high  intellect  in  all  countries,  must  be  empkyyed  in 
morals  and  politics,  and  no  mind  can  have  received  its 
greatest  enlargement,  or  be  fully  prepared  for  a  iaithful 
discharge  of  the  great  duties  of  life,  without  their  study. 
This  applies  forcibly  to  our  own  country,  but  particu< 
larly  to  the  slave-holding  portion  of  it,  and  will  lead  me 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  inducements  which  should 
ufge  you,  gentlemen,  as  Americans  and  Virginians^  to 
make,  whilst  here,  the  greatest  possible  proficiency  in 
all  your  studies. 

The  establishment  of  our  federative  system  of  govern- 
ment, has  justly  been  considered  as  the  conunencenient 
of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  nations.  It  is  emphati- 
cally the  great  experiment  of  the  age  in  which  we  live ; 
to  it  the  eyta  of  all  are  directed,  and  upon  its  issue  must 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  republkain  institutions  through- 
out the  world,  mainly  depend.  The  great  and  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  our  system  is,  that  the  sove- 
reignty resides  in  the  people — that  they  oonstitDte  the 
source  of  all  political  power,  and  the  only  check  on  the 
misconduct  of  rulers.  Where  such  a  system  prevails, 
all  must  depend  on  the  general  intelligence  and  virtue 
of  the  mass.  If  the  mainspring  of  our  system  is  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  then  does  it  follow  that  the 
people  roust'be  enlightened.  In  the  language  of  the  great 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  **  power  is 
always  stealing  from  the  many  to  the  few^"  and  nothing 
can  prevent  the  gradual  decay  and  final  loss  of  oar 
liberties,  but  unceasing  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  We  must  ever  be  upon  the  watch-tower,  ready 
to  give  the  alarm,  not  only  when  the  citadel  of  oar  hb- 
erties  is  openly  and  violently  attacked  by  the  arm  of 
bold  and  ruthless  usurpation,  but  when  we  behoM  those 
secret  and  artful  approaches  to  despotism,  which  gradu- 
ally undermine  the  fabric  of  our  institutions,  and  give 
no  signs  of  coming  mischief,  until  we  are  involved  in 
irremediable  ruin. 

Every  man  throughout  our  wide-spread  republic, 
must  take  his  share  of  responsibility  in  the  result  of  the 
great  experiment  which  is  now  going  forward.  Then 
is  no  privileged  class  here  to  rule  by  the  ri^t  divine. 
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Far  d  ifferen  i  is  ofu  case  from  ihe  despoiistnsof  the  ancient 
world,  or  the  monarehies  of  the  modem.  SoveriMgnty 
resided  formerly  at  Babylon,  at  Thebes,  at'  Persepolia. 
Now  we  find  it  at  Paris,  Vienna,  and  London.  But  in 
our  own  more  happy  country,  it  pervades  our  territory 
like  the  very  air  we  breathe,  reaching  the  farthest,  and 
binding  the  most  distant  together.  Politics  here  is  the 
business  of  every  man,  no  maitter  how  humble  his  con- 
dition may  be.  We  have  it  in  commission  to  instruct 
the  world  in  the  science  apd  the  art  of  government  We 
must,  if  we  succeed,  exhibit  the  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon of  a  well-educated,  virtuous,  intelligent  people, 
"free  without  licentiousness — religious  without  a  reli- 
gious establishment — obedient  to  laws  administered  by 
citizen  magistrates,  without  the  show  of  official  lictors 
or  fasces,  and  without  the  aid  of  mercenary  legions  or 
janissaries."  As  a  nation,  a  glorious  charge  has  de- 
volved upon  us.  Our  condition  prescribes  to  each  one 
the  salutary  law  of  Solon,  that  there  shall  be  no  neutrals 
here.  Each  one  must  play  his  part  in  the  great  political 
drama ;  and  you,  gentlemen,  who  have  assembled  here 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  liberal  education,  must 
recollect  that  fortunate  circumstances  have  placed  you 
among  the  privileged  few.  Every  motive  of  honor,  of 
patriotism,  and  a  laudable  ambition,  should  stimulate  to 
the  utmost  exertion.  Neglect  not  the  precious  oppor- 
tunity which  is  afforded  you.  The  five  iaUnta  are  en- 
trusted to  your  care ;  beware  lest  you  bury  or  throw 
them  away.  This  is  the  most  important  era  of  your 
life — the  ver]^  seedtime  of  your  existence ;  success  now 
may  insure  you  success  hereafter. 

The  age  in  which  you  live,  and  the  circumstances  by 
which  you  are  surrounded,  as  inhabitants  of  the  south, 
create  a  special  demand  for  your  utmost  exertions.  The 
times  are  indeed  interesting  and  momentous.  We  seem 
to  have  arrived  at  one  of  those  great  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  man,  when  fearful  and  important  changes  are 
threatened  in  the  destiny  of  the  world.  In  the  prophetic 
language  of  the  boldest  of  philosophers,  we  may  per- 
haps with  truth  affinn,  that  *'  the  crisis  of  revolutions  is 
at  hand.**  Never  were  the  opinions  of  the  world  more 
unsettled  and  more  clashing  than  at  this  momont.  Mon- 
archists and  democrats,  conservatives  and  radicals,  whigs 
and  tories,  agrarians  and  aristocrats,  slaveholders  and 
non-slaveholders,  are  all  now  in  the  great  field  of  con- 
tention. What  will  be  the  result  of  this  awful  conflict, 
none  can  say.  England's  most  eloquent  and  learned 
divine  tells  us^  that  there  now  sits  an  unnatural  scowl 
on  the  aspect  of  the  population-^a  resolved  sturdiness 
in  their  attitude  andgait;  and  whether  we  look  to  tlie 
profane  recklessness  of  their  habits,  or  to  the  deep  and 
settled  hatred  which  rankles  in  iheir  hearts,  we  cannot 
but  read  in  these  moral  characteristics  the  omens  of 
some  great  and  impending  overthrow.  The  whole  con- 
tinent of  Europe  is  agitated  by  the  conflicts  of  opinions 
and  principles ;  and  we  are  far,  very  far  from  the  caUn 
and  quiet  condition  which  betokens  tlie  undoubted  safety 
of  the  republic 

When  the  times  are  so  interesting  and  exciting;  when 
clouds  are  lowering  above  the  political  horizon,  portend- 
ing fearful  storms ;  when  the  lapse  of  time  is  every  day 
disclusiin";  great  and  startling  events,  can  you,  gentle- 
men, fold  your  anus  in  in^lorimis  indolence — throw 
Bwuy  the  opjX)rluniiy  that  is  now  oflcred  you — fail  to 
prepare  for  tlie  important  part  wliich  should  devolve  on 


you,  and  add  yourselves  to  the  groat  mass  of  the  unas- 
piring, illiterate  citizens,  who  have  been  in  all  ages  and 
and  all  countries  the  blind  instruments  with  which  des- 
potism has  achieved  its  results.  I  hope— yes,  I  know, 
that  at  this  moment  a  worthier  and  a  nobler  impulse 
actuates  every  one  of  you.  And  you  must  recollect 
too,  that  you  are  generally  members  of  that  portion  of 
our  confederacy  whose  domestic  institutions  have  been 
•called  in  question  by  the  meddling  spirit  of  the  age. 
Tou  are  slaveholders,  or  the  sons  of  slaveholders,  and 
as  such  your  duties  and  responsibilities  are  greatly  in- 
creased. He  who  governs  and  directs  the  action  of 
others,  needs  especially  intelligence  and  virtue.  Pre- 
pare yourselves,  then,  for  this  important  relation,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  discharge  its  duties  with  humanity  and 
wisdom.  Then  can  we  exhibit  to  the  world  the  most 
convincing  evidence  of  the  justice  of  our  cause ;  then 
may  we  stand  up  with  boldness  and  confidence  against 
the  frowns  of  the  world  ;  and  if  the  demon  of  fanaticism 
shall  at  last  array  its  thousands  of  deluded  victims 
against  us,  threatening  to  involve  us  in  universal  ruin 
by  the  overthrow  of  our  institutions,  we  may  rally  under 
our  principles  undivided  and  undismayed— firm  and  re- 
solute as  the  Spartan  band  atThermopyln;  and  such  a 
spirit,  guided  by  that  intelligence  which  shonkl  be  pos- 
sessed by  slaveholders,  will  ever  insure  the  triumph  of 
our  cause.  I  will  not  dwell  longer  at  present  on  the 
high  motives  which  should  urge  you  to  exertion ;  but 
let  me  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  evils  and  temp- 
tations which  will  beset  you  in  your  collegiate  career, 
and  against  which  I  must  now  warn  you  to  be  on  your 
guard. 

There  are  many  persons  opposed  to  a  college  educa- 
tion, because  it  is  supposed  to  subject  the  youth  to 
strong  temptations,  and  in  the  end,  to  lead  many  into 
dissipation  and  vice,  who  might  otherwise  pass  through 
life  moral  and  correct  citizens.  I  will  not  say  that  temp- 
tation does  not  exist  here-— that  evil  may  not  arise  to 
some  from  their  connection  with  college.  But  I  do  aflirm 
unhesitatingly,  that  there  is  no  better  preparation  for 
the  great  world  into  which  you  are  soon  to  enter,  than 
a  proper  discharge  of  your  duties  in  the  Httle  one  ^with 
which  you  are  now  about  to  connect  yourselves.  The 
individual  who  passes  through  a  college  life  with  honor 
and. credit  to  himself,  i-esisting  the  little  temptations 
which  beset  him,  has  already  been  tried  and  tested, 
and  his  virtue  is  of  a  much  more  stem  and  genuine  cha- 
racter than  that  of  him  who  has  never  gone  forth  from 
the  paternal  roof,  and  consequently  never  been  <liBci- 
plined  in  the  school  of  his  equals.  You  may  rest  assured 
that  every  one  of  you  who  shall  pass  safely  through 
this  ordeal,  will  be  a  better  and  a  more  useful  citizen, 
because  of  the  very  temptations  which  you  may  have 
triumphantly  resisted  whilst  here. 

Let  me  then  call  on  each  of  you  to  guard  against  all 
excesses  which  may  lure  you  from  the  path  of  your 
duties — remember  that  one  transgression  tempts  to  an- 
other, until  the  individual  becomes  hardened  and  reck- 
less in  his  course.  Beware  of  the  very  beginnings  of 
vice ;  a  little  indulf!;ence  at  first,  believed  even  to  l)e 
harmless,  may  lead  to  melancholy  ruin  in  the  end.  Never 
forget  the  great  purpose  for  which  your  parents  have 
sent  you  hert^  and  never  permit,  for  a  monuMit,  any 
circumstances  to  divert  you  from  it.  Re  firm,  be  deter- 
mined in  your  course ;  listen  not  to  the  Syren  voice  of 
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pleasure  and  dissipation,  but  acquire  at  once  that  man- 
liness and  resolution  which  will  enable  you  to  say  no  I 
ivhen  pressed  to  do  wrong ;  and  yoa  may  rest  assured 
that  you  will  meet  with  your  recompense  not  only  in 
after  life,  but  here,  even  whilst  you  are  students.  I  may 
daim  to  have  some  experienoe  in  this  matter.  I  have 
been  myself  a  student  in  this  college,  and  for  some 
years  past  have  been  connected  with  it,  and  have  been 
no  inattentive  observer  of  passing  events ;  and  it  gives 
me  pleasurelo  assure  you,  that  the  economical,  moral, 
and  diligent  students  have  always  been  the  most  popu- 
lar, and  the  most  highly  esteemed  by  their  oompanions. 
Are  there  any  honors  to  be  conferred  7— those  are  the 
gentlemen  to  receive  them.  Are  there  any  distinguished 
duties  to  perform  7 — those  are  the  individuals  invited  to 
discharge  them.  It  is  their  names  which  are  sounded 
with  praise  by  their  fellow-students,  wherever  they  go 
in  society ;  and  their  reputation  survives  and  is  cherish- 
ed, while  those  who  have  spent  their  time  in  idleness 
and  dissipation  are  forgotten;  or  if  remembered,  re- 
membered to  be  condemned. 

It  too  often  happens  that  the  youth  at  college  ima- 
gines that  he  has  rights  and  interests  to  defend  adverse 
to  those  of  his  instructers.  This  false  impression  is  preg- 
nant with  the  most  mischievous  consequences.  It  arrays 
the  student  against  the  professor,  introduces  disorder 
and  idleness  into  the  institution,  and  in  the  end  becomes, 
perhaps,  the  cause  of  the  student^s  dismission,  and  con- 
sequently of  irreparable  injury  to  himself,  and  of  pain 
and  mortification  to  his  friends  and  relatives.  Now, 
gentlemen,  I  beg  you  to  reflect  a  moment  on  the  absur- 
dity of  this  opinion.  Where  can  there  be  any  hostility 
of  interest  between  yo«r  instructers  and  yourselves? 
Is  it  our  interest,  as  well  as  yours,  that  you  should  be 
diligent  in  your  studies,  correct  and  moral  in  your  de- 
pciiroent  7  Does  not  the  student  who  makes  the  greatest 
proficiency  in  his  studies,  earn  the  greatest  honor  for 
himself,  while  he  reflecu  the  greatest  renown  upon  the 
college  7  and  I  can  assure  you  that  we  feel  proud  in4^ 
when  we  behold  those  who  have  received  our  instruc- 
tion gracing  and  adorning  the  spheres  iii«.vrhich  they 
move.  Where,  then,  is  the  hostility  of  interest  7  There 
is  none ;  the  belief  is  vain  and  idle.  The  right  for  which 
the  student  is  induced  to  contend,  is  often  notliing  more 
than  the  right  to  do  wnmg,  the  exercise  of  which  always 
proves  more  destructive  to  himself  than  detrimental  to 
us.  If  the  student  would  only  take  a  correct  view  of 
this  subject,  there  would  be  nothing  more  endearing 
and  harmonious  than  the  relation  of  professor  and  pupil. 
The  complexion  of  his  whole  future  life  may  depend 
upon  his  acquirements  and  conduct  whilst  here.  It  is 
our  duty,  and  it  is  his  interest,  that  we  should  guard 
and  restrain  when  he  would  run  into  excess.  It  has 
been  my  fortune  to  meet  with  several  in  the  world  who 
have  spent  their  collegiate  lives  in  reckless  dissipation 
and  idleness.  I  have  beheld  them  while  reaping  the 
bitter  fruits  of  their  conduct;  have  heard  their  confea- 
sions  of  deep  regret,  and  seen  them  shed  the  tear  of 
heartfelt  repentance ;  and  I  have  not  met  with  one  who 
did  not  wish  that  he  could  run  his  race  again,  that  he 
might  avoid  the  errors  of  his  youth. 

But,  independently  of  the  motives  of  interest  which 
should  operate  on  you,  there  are  others,  of  an  elevated 
character,  which  must  ever  stimulate  the  generous  and 
the  virtuous.    The  friends  and  relatives,  who  dwell 


around  the  enchanted  spot  of  your  nativity  and  bojrbood, 
and  seem  associated  with  your  very  existenc^v  are  look- 
mg  with  interest  to  your  career  whilst  here,  and  calling 
upon  you  for  exertion  during  this  eventful  period  of 
3roar  livesL  But,  most  of  all,  should  the  anxioua^  the 
painful  solicitude,  which  is  felt  fbr  your  welftre  by 
those  beloved  beings  who  have  guided  jaa  akxig  the 
path  of  infhney  urge  you  onwards.  Never  Ibrget  the 
joy  with  which  you  may  recompense  your  kind  indul- 
gent parents  by  your  assidttity  and  success  while  here ; 
nor  the  sorrow  and  mortification  which  you  may  occa- 
sion by  your  idleness  and  misconduct  You  have,  in- 
cfeed,  the  happiness  of  the  suthors  of  iroor  existence  in 
your  hands,  and  a  generous  heart  will  recoil  from  the 
infliction  of  sorrow.  And  let  me  uige  you  to  keep  up 
a  frequent  and  unreserved  correspondence  with  your 
families;  reveal,  frankly,  all  that  occurs  concerning 
yourselves,  and  never  neglect  the  mandate  of  a  father, 
or  spurn  the  advice  of  a  mother.  Perhaps  I  could  not 
give  you  better  counsel,  than  to  beg  you  never  to  forget 
the  example  of  MarmonteL  When  you  are  about  to 
perform  a  questionable  act,  let  each  one  pause,  and  ask 
himself  *' what  would  my  mother  say  if  she  knew  what 
I  am  about  to  do  7"'* 

After  having  made  these  general  remarks,  I  roust  call 
your  attention,  particularly,  to  several  vices  which  the 
Faculty  will  be  bound  to  take  every  means  within  their 
power  eflfectually  to  suppress.  These  are,  extrsMgoncc, 
drinking  ond  gamhlmg.  The  visitors  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  convocation  were  so  much  impressed  with  the 
belief  of  the  great  injury  which  the  extravagant  habits 
of  southern  students  have  done  to  the  cause  of  litera- 
ture, that  they  passed  a  regulation  requiring  the  Faculty 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  from  each  merchant  in  town,  a 
pledge,  that  be  would,  in  no  case,  extend  credit  to  the 
students  unless  upon  application  from  the  parent  or 
guardian,  made  known  through  the  President,  or  some 
one  of  the  Faculty.  I  am  most  happy  to  say,  that  every 
merchant  in  town  has  given  the  pledge  with  a  willing- 
ness and  promptness  which  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on 
the  mercantile  portion  of  our  city,  and  mark,  coodo- 
sively  a  generous  disregard  of  all  selfish  considerations, 
when  arrayed  against  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
town  and  college.  In  justice  to  the  merchants,  I  must 
state  to  you,  that  they  have  subscribed  to  this  pledge 
with  no  motives  of  hostility  towards  any  of  your  num- 
ber, or  from  any  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  any 
one  of  you.  Their  act  has  been  the  result  of  the  most 
praiseworthy  motives.! 

•  I  know  of  ao  one  thln^  more  essential  to  the  pi'oeipf4Uj  of 
any  collei^e  than  the  co*operaUon  of  ihe  parent  or  guardian  vkh 
ihe  discipline  of  the  inatttuiion.  Sach  co-operation  fomiebesa 
sanction  to  the  laws  which  can  be  derived  from  no  other  quaner. 
Hence  my  anxiety  that  a  constant  and  frequent  correspondence, 
of  the  most  unreserTed  character,  should  be  carried  on  between 
the  students  and  their  familiea.  A  timely  lettea*  from  a  father  «r 
a  mother,  has  saved  many  a  young  man  from  ruio,  by  making 
him  pause  in  his  career  and  reflect  on  his  conduct. 

t  The  resolution  of  the  visitors  Is  as  follows : 

Se$olved,  That  it  is  highly  expedient  that  the  practice  of  8ta> 
dents  buying  on  credit  should  be  stopped:  and  therefore,  that 
the  President  be  directed  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  conaeot  and  a 
formal  pledge  from  the  merchants  and  dealers  of  WilUamriHirg, 
not  to  furnish  commodities  in  any  case  to  a  student,  on  credit, 
unless  by  the  written  authority  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  com- 
n^unicatcd  through  the  Faculty  :  And  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
President,  should  his  applicaiioD  be  rendered  iiosucccaafni  by 
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You  may  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Visitora  and  Faculty  in  this  matter  has  been  unwar- 
rantable, and  unnecessarily  strict;  but  a  moment's  re- 
flection will  convince  you  of  your  error.  This  regula- 
tion has  been  made  after  the  matarest  consideration  of  the 
subject,  and  post  experience  not  only  justified,  but  abso- 
lutely demanded  such  a  step.  I  know  of  no  one  thing 
more  loudly  and  more  uniTersally  complained  of  in  all 
our  southern  institutions  than  the  unreasonable  and  ab- 
surd extravagance  of  many  of  the  students  who  attend 
them.  This  evil,  in  some  cases,  has  been  enormous,  and 
I  have  known  many  parents  to  be  so  much  discontented 
with  the  conduct  of  their  sons  in  this  respect,  as  to  cut 
short  their  education,  and  to  become  so  disgusted  with 
a  college  life  as  to  resolve  never  more  to  subject  a  son 
to  the  same  temptation.  Now,  the  principal  cause  of 
this  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  has  been  the  facility 
with  which  credit  has  been  obtained.  The  facility  of 
obtaining  credit  has  ruined  even  many  a  cautious  man, 
by  the  temptations  which  have  been  thrown  in  his  way, 
and  the  consequent  inducements  which  have  been  offer- 
ed to  him  to  run  into  debt.  During  the  ardent,  and  too 
often  thoughtless  period  of  youth,  experience  has  shown 
that  this  privilege  becomes  too  dangerous  to  be  trusted 
to  the  individual.  He  adds  expense  to  expense — pro- 
ceeds from  one  extravagance  to  another,  until  he  be- 
comes perfectly  reckless  in  his  career.  Prices,  of  course, 
will  be  enhanced  in  proportion  to  the  risk  which  the 
creditor  runs.  Those  who  are  honest  are  made  to  pay 
for  those  who  are  not.  And  thus  many  a  student,  be- 
fore he  has  had  a  pausing  season  for  reflection,  finds  an 
aggregate  of  items  arrayed  against  him,  which  draws 
down  the  displeasure  of  his  parent,  or  materially  em- 
barrasses his  own  little  property. 

The  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  is  intended, 
if  possible,  to  eradicate  this  evil.  The  student's  ex- 
penses now  must  be  known  to  his  parents  and  guardians, 
or  they  must  give  their  express  content  to  his  obtaining 
credit  If  he  shall  be  still  extravagant,  the  responsi- 
bility must  rest  with  him  and  his  parents ;  we  shall 
have  done  our  duty.  But  we  hope,  most  sincerely,  that 
you  will  keep  in  view  both  your  own  and  the  college 
interests  in  this  particular.  Strict  economy  on  the  part 
of  the  student  at  college  is  a  great  virtue.  Let  each 
one  remember  that  the  money  which  he  spends  here 
has  not  been  wrung  from  his  brow,  but  from  that  of 
another.  Liberality  with  that  which  is  mine  may  be 
generous,  but  with  that  which  is  another's,  is  often  self- 
ish and  culpable.  I  beg  you  to  reflect  upon  the  conse- 
quences of  extravagance  while  here:  it  leads  the  stu- 
dent into  idle,  dissipated  habits,  and  defeats  the  great 
purposes  for  which  ho  has  entered  our  institution ;  it 
blights  his  future  prospects,  and  draws  down  upon  him 
the  displeasure  pf  his  parents.  But,  above  all,  gentle- 
men, let  me  bid  you  remember  that  which  must  always 
move  the  generous  heart  of  youth.  Your  extravagance 
here  extends  beyond  yourselves ;  it  may  reach  your 
innocent  brothers  and  sisters — your  parents  may  become 
disgusted,  or  their  resources  may  be  contracted,  and  a 
Bacon  or  a  Newton  may  be  made  to  follow  the  plough, 

Che  refusal  to  gire  such  pledge,  or  a  violation  of  It,  if  given,  to 
correepond  with  the  guardians  or  parents  of  the  young  men  at 
college,  advising  them  to  give  explicit  instructions  to  their  wards 
or  sons  not  to  deal,  either  in  cash  or  on  credit,  with  anj  such 
merchant  or  dealer. 


because  the  thoughtless,  prodigal  son  has  gone  befbre 
them.  And  thus  may  it  be  aflirmed,  but  too  truly,  that 
every  increase  of  collegiate  expanse  necessarily  inflicts 
an  injury  on  the  great  cause  of  science  and  education. 
There  may  be  those  whose  ample  resources  may  place 
them  far  above  the  necessity  of  strict  economy.  To 
them  I  would  say,  that  it  is  selfish,  or  thoughtless  at 
least,  to  indulge,  before  those  with  whom  they  must 
associate,  in  a  style  of  expenditure  which  they  cannot 
imitate  without  rpin  to  themselves  and  tneir  parents. 
Liberality,  under  such  circumstances,  ceases  to  be  gene- 
rous— ^it  becomes  a  species  of  selfish  ostentation,  which 
reflects  no  credit  on  him  who  displays  it,  and  does  great 
injury  to  bis  associates.  To  every  one  of  you,  then, 
let  me  recommend  rigid  economy,  and  you  may  be  sure 
of  reaping  your  reward  in  more  steady  habits,  increased 
diligence,  and  a  more  perfect  preparation  for  the  great 
theatre  of  life  on  which  you  expect  to  enter. 

Upon  the  subject  of  drinking  and  gambling,  I  shall 
say  but  a  few  words ;  the  melancholy  consequences  of 
these  vices  are  known  to  all — how  the  one  stupifies  and 
benumbs  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  the  body,  while 
the  other  reaches  the  citadel  of  the  heart,  and  generates  a 
train  of  the  blackest  vices  which  human  nature  is  heir 
ta  Let  me  beg  you  to  beware  of  these  vices,  which 
have  plunged  so  many  families  into  distress  and  mourn- 
ing, and  have  generated  so  large  a  portion  of  the  mise- 
ry of  the  world.  Take  care  how  far  you  indulge,  lest 
your  ruin  come  before  you  are  aware  of  it  Our  laws 
are  severe  against  these  vices,  and  experience  has  con- 
vinced us  that  we  must  rigidly  execute  them.  But  I 
hope  the  propriety  of  your  course  here  will  furnish  us 
with  no  occasion  for  the  enforcement  of  our  laws. 

In  conclusion  upon  this  subject,  I  will  say  to  yon, 
that  if  the  students  of  William,  and  Mary  shall  bind 
\hemselves,  during  their  residence  at  college,  not  to 
spend  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  pocket  money, 
which  should  be  moderate— not  to  taste  ardent  spirits 
any  where,  nor  wine,  or  any  other  intoxicating  liquor, 
except  in  private  families,  and  not  to  touch  a  card,  or 
play  for  money  at  any  game  of  hazard,  and  shall  strict- 
ly conform  to  these  resolutions — ^then  you  will  indeed 
have  formed  a  temperance  society,  of  which  you  may 
be  justly  proud — one  that  will  do  the  greatest  honor  to 
yourselves,  establish  the  reputation  of  our  college,  and 
set  an  example  to  the  world  whose  benefit  may  extend 
throughout  our  country ;  and  the  students  of  '36  and 
'37  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary.  How  far  superior  will  such  a  reputation  as 
this  be  to  that  short-lived  notoriety  purchased  by  extra- 
vagance and  dissipation,  and  terminating  too  often  in 
mortification  and  ruin.  The  case  of  the  student  is  a 
very  peculiar  one ;  if  he  can  pass  through  his  short  ca- 
reer at  college,  with  all  due  diligence  and  propriety,  he 
will  have  achieved  for  himself  a  great  result.  Full  suc- 
cess in  his  studies  during  the  few  brief  months  that  he 
remains  within  our  college  walls,  may  accomplish  more 
for  his  future  standing,  and  future  happiness,  than  many 
years  of  hard  toil  and  labor  in  after  life,  without  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  might  have  reaped  whilst  here.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  a  society  of  the  kind  which  I  have 
just  recommended  must  succeed  here,  if  it  can  succeed 
any  where.  For  you  have  only  to  adhere  to  your  tempe- 
rance vow  for  a  few  months,  and  the  benefit  is  attained. 
But  whether  you  shall  form  such  a  aociety  as  this  or  not, 
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lei  every  one  of  you  endeavor,  whilst  here,  to  be  econo- 
mical, temperate  and  diligent;  and  such  as  persevere  in 
this  course,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  are 
most  respected  and  honored  by  their  fellow-student% 
make  the  greatest  proficiency  in  their  studies,  and  turn 
out  at  la«i  the  most  valuable  and  distinguished  members 
of  society. 

There  are  many  other  subjects  to  which  I  would  wish 
to  call  your  attention  ;  but  the  limits  which  I  have  pre- 
scribed myself  in  this  address,  compel  me  to  be  brief. 
Our  laws  forbid  your  entry  into  taverns,  and  likewise 
all  drinking  parties  «nd  suppers  nnvng  yourselves. 
Experience  has  shown  these  things  to  be  ruinous  to  the 
students,  and  highly  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  the 
institution.  Tou  are  to  respect  the  college  premises — 
not  to  deface  or  injure  the  college  buildings.  Each  one 
of  you  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  injury  done  to  his 
room,  and  to  pay  for  all  the  injury  which  be  may  do  to 
the  buildings — always  bearing  in  recollection  that  you 
come  here  not  to  exercise  your  knives,  but  your  heads. 

I  would  advise  you  particularly  to  be  punctual  in 
your  attendance  on  divine  service  every  Sabbath,  and 
to  be  respectful  and  attentive  whilst  in  church.  He 
who  disturbs  a  religious  congregation,  not  only  roani* 
fests  a  censurable  disregard  of  religion,  but  exhibits  an 
unfeeling  heart,  and  is  guilty  of  conduct  which  is  not 
gentlemanly.  An  enlightened  pulpit  is  not  only  the 
source  of  religious  instruction,  but  of  morality  and  civi- 
lisation; and  a  truly  pious  clergyman  merits  the  res- 
pect, the  love,  and  gratitude  of  the  world,  for  he  is  one 
of  the  greatest  of  its  benefactors.  Be  always  respects 
ful  in  your  conversation  towards  religion,  not  only  from 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  others,  but  for  the  sake  of 
your  own  reputation.  Avowed  infidelity  ia  now  con- 
sidered by  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  world  as  a  re- 
ilection  both  on  tlie  head  and  heart  The  Atheist  has 
Jong  since  been  overthrown  by  the  light  of  nature,  and 
the  Deist  by  that  of  revelation.  The  Infidel  and  the 
Christian  have  fought  the  battle,  and  the  latter  has  woo 
the  victory.  The  Humes  and  Vottaires  have  been  van- 
quished from  the  field,  and  the  Bacons,  Locket,  and 
New  tons  have  given  in  their  adhesion.  The  argument 
is  closed  forever,  and  he  who  now  obtrudes  on  the  social 
circle  his  infidel  notions,  manifests  the  arrogance  of  a 
literary  coxcomb,  or  that  want  of  refinement  which 
distinguishes  the  polished  gentleman.  If  there  be  among 
you  any  ministers  of  the  gospel,  or  profiessors  of  reli- 
gion studying  with  a  view  to  the  ministry,  to  them  we 
cheerfully  open  our  lecture-rooms,  free  of  all  expense, 
and  shall  consider  ourselves  as  highly  recompensed,  if 
the  instruction  which  we  may  communicate  shall  be 
made  instrumental  in  promoting  virtue  and  true  religion. 

A  copy  of  our  laws  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
each  one  of  you :  read  and  respect  them.  On  the  part 
of  the  Faculty,  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  coi>> 
nected,  1  have  to  state  that  the  discipline  of  the  college 
must  and  will  be  enforced.  The  oath  of  office,  the 
reputation  of  the  institution,  your  own  welfare  and  sue* 
cess,  all  demand  vigilance  and  promptness  on  our  part. 
From  your  instruclers  you  will  always  receive  kind, 
afiectionate,  and  parental  treatment,  and  you  may  well 
believe  it  will  ever  be  painful  to  us  to  animadvert  on 
your  conduct,  or  to  inflict  the  penalties  required  by 
our  laws.  Nothing  but  a  high  sense  of  duty  could  lead 
us  to  proceed  against  those  for  whom  the  bare  relatioo 


which  subsists  between  us  must  generate  feelings  of  the 
kindest  character.  The  professor,  who  is  kind  to  the 
student,  and  attentive  to  his  interests,  while  he  nerrss 
himself  upon  all  occasions  to  a  dtschaifte  of  his  duty, 
is  always  his  greatest  benefiictor ;  and  the  student  will 
acknowledge  it  as  soon  as  he  has  left  the  college  wslls. 

Be  diligent,  be  perBeveringly  attentive  to  your  stu- 
dies, and  you 'have  the  antidote  against  all  the  evib 
and  temptations  to  which  college  life  is  incident.  Anu 
let  me  advise  you,  particularly  in  your  evening  rambles 
and  soeial  gatherings,  to  direct  your  thoughts  and  con- 
versation to  subjects  of  importance,  particularly  to  the 
subject  of  your  lectures.  Enlightened,  intelligent  con- 
versation is  a  source  of  great  mental  improvement;  it 
brings  mind  into  conflict  with  mind,  sharpens  the  facaU 
ties,  gives  increased  relish  for  study,  and  greatly  en- 
larges the  stock  of  informaUon  by  an  interchange  of 
ideas.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  few  intelligent  men 
in  a  county  will  be  found  quickly  to  raise  iu  intellectual 
level ;  and  a  few  inquiring,  successful  students  in  a 
college,  will  in  like  manner  quickly  inspire  the  whole 
number  with  ardor  and  devotion  to  aiody.  Hence  the 
fact  which  the  slatietics  of  all  long  established  colleges 
will  prove,  that  great  men  are  not  sent  out  from  their 
walls  one  by  one,  from  year  to  year,  in  regular  sncoes- 
sion,  but  they  oome  at  longer  intervals,  and  always  in 
little  platoons.  Thus  are  we  convinced  of  the  interest- 
ing fact,  that  genius  is  rarely  solitary — ^it  delights  in 
company.  The  example  and  conversation  of  the  soe- 
cessful  student  arouse  and  stimulate  his  companions, 
and  lead  them  along  with  himself  to  distinction.^ 

Let  me  advise  you  by  all  means  to  discard  at  once 
that  absurd  notion,  which  haa  made  an  illiterate  man  of 
many  a  vain  student — that  genius  delights  not  in  Isbor. 
Very  different  is  the  fact;  lova  of  study,  and  unshaken 
perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  its  object,  is  the  tnie 
characteristic  of  genius  every  where.  The  men  of 
genius  who  have  built  up  the  great  systems  of  pbikwh 
phy,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  civilization,  have  all 
been  laborious  students,  as  well  as  deep  thinkers;  they 
have  been  the  true  working-men  of  the  workL  Suck 
men  were  Socrates  and  Plato,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
of  antiquity,  and  such  have  been  the  Luthers,  the  Ba- 
cons, and  New  tons  of  modem  times,  and  such  all  neu 
are  compelled  to  be,  who  possess  a  laudable  ambition 
for  distinction  and  usefulness.  In  the  language  of  Doc- 
tor Johnson  we  may  assert,  that  "all  the  performances 
of  human  art,  at  which  we  look  with  praise  and  wonder, 
are  the  results  of  perseverance.  It  is  by  this  that  the 
quarry  becomes  a  pyramid,  and  that  distant  countries 
are  united  by  canals.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  those  who  have  any  intention  of  de- 

♦  Our  own  college  furnishes  moat  concloave  proorofthe  tnnh 
of  iheee  remarks.  I  will  give  only  two  examples,  and  commeot 
will  be  onnecessary.  John  Randolph,  L.  W.  TazewelU  Robert 
B.  Taylor,  and  John  Thompsoa,  auchor  of  the  leiiers  sigiicd 
"  CiuCliM,"  were  the  heavy  product  of  one  aeason ;  while  P.  P. 
Barbour,  B.  W.  Leigh,  Chapman  Johnson,  Henry  81.  George 
Tucker,  (President  of  Court  of  Appeals,)  Robert  Sransnl,  J.  C 
Cabell,  and  Lewis  Harvie  were  thai  of  another ;  and  during  the 
wheile  time  William  and  Mary  College  rarely  numbered  men 
than  sixty  atadenu.  I  have  been  Infonned,  on  inqoiry  into  this 
aubjeoi,  chat  the  northern  colleges,  especially  Tale  and  Harrard, 
furniah  similar  instances,  h  is  said,  for  example,  chat  the  class 
Id  which  Harrison  Gray  Otis  graduated  at  Cambridge,  yickkid 
a  most  extraordinary  nimiber  of  great  man  io  progxntiui  to  its 
also. 
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via  ting  from  the  beaten  track  of  life,  and  of  acquiring 
a  reputation  superior  to  names  hourly  swept  away  by 
time  among  the  refuse  of  fame,  should  add  to  their 
reason  and  their  spirit  the  power  of  pertisHng  in  tkeir 
purposes f  acquire  the  art  of  sapping  what  they  cannot 
batter,  and  the  habit  of  vanquishing  obstinate  resistance 
by  obstinate  attacks." 

There  is  even  a  great  deal  of  labor  requisite  on  your 
part  to  place  yourselves  on  the  intellectual  level  of  the 
age  in  which  you  live.  In  the  beautiful  language  of 
one  of  the  ablest  writers  of  our  country,  we  can  truly 
say,  *'it  is  not  with  us  as  it  was  in  former  times,  when 
science  belonged  to  solitary  studies,  or  philosophical 
ease,  or  antiquarian  curiosity.  It  has  escaped  from  the 
closet,  and  become  an  habitual  accompaniment  of  every 
department  of  life.  It  accosts  us  equally  in  the  high- 
ways and  byways.  We  meet  it  in  the  idle  walk,  and 
in  the  crowded  street ;  in  the  very  atmosphere  we 
breathe,  in  the  earth  we  tread  on,  in  the  ocean  we  tra- 
verse, and  on  the  rivers  we  navigate.  It  visits  the 
workshop  of  the  mechanic,  the  laboratory  of  the  apo- 
thecary, the  chambers  of  the  engraver,  the  vats  of  the 
dyer,  the  noisy  haunts  of  the  spinning-jenny,  and  the 
noiseless  retreats  of  the  bieachery.  It  crosses  our  paths 
in  the  long-winding  can^l,  in  the  busy  rail-road,  in  the 
flying  steamboat,  and  in  the  gay  and  gallant  merchant- 
ship,  wafting  its  products  to  every  clime.  It  enters  our 
bouses,  sits  down  at  our  firesides,  lights  up  our  conver- 
sations and  revels  at  our  banquets.  One  is  almost 
tempted  to  say  that  the  whole  world  seems  in  a  blaze, 
and  that  the  professors  in  science,  and  the  dealers  in 
the  arts  surround  us  by  their  magical  circles,  and  compel 
us  to  remain  captives  in  the  spells  of  their  witchcraft" 
And  can  you  consent  to  waste  your  time  in  inglorious 
repose  and  idleness,  while  the  whole  world  is  blazing 
with  philosophy?  No,  gentlemen,  you  cannot  Arouse 
all  your  energies,  waken  up  your  faculties,  enter  on 
your  career  like  the  combatant  at  the  Olympic  Games, 
resolved  to  win  the  prize,  and  in  advance  I  tell  you,  the 
victory  will  be  yours. 

You  are  here  placed  amid  scenes  which  may  well 
excite  a  noble  and  a  laudable  ambition,  and  make  the 
bosom  of  the  patriot  throb.  You  tread  on  classic  soil — 
a  soil  domiected  with  associations  which  carry  the  ima- 
gination back  to  bygone  days,  and  fix  it  on  the  noble 
achievements  of  philanthropists,  heroes,  statesmen,  and 
sages.  There  is  every  thing  here  to  excite  generous 
aspirations.  On  the  one  side  of  you  is  the  almost  hal- 
lowed island  where  our  hardy  forefathers  made  the  first 
lodgment  of  civilization  on  our  portion  of  the  western 
world,  in  face  of  the  wilderness  and  the  savage  foe. 
On  another  side,  not  far  removed,  is  the  spot  where  the 
father  of  his  country  wound  up  the  drama  of  the  revo- 
lution, by  that  great  and  signal  victory  which  gave^us 
peace,  and  ensured  us  so  important  a  station  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  You  will  assemble  daily  in  these 
classic  halts,  which  have  witnessed  the  collegiate  labors 
of  some  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  men  who  have  ever 
lived  in  the  tide  of  time;  men  who  have  raised  up  their 
country's  glory,  and  gone  down  to  their  graves  covered 
with  the  laurels  which  their  genius  and  their  virtues 
won.  Fronting  this  building,  at  the  other  end  of  our 
street,  and  in  full  view,  stand  the  interesting  remains  of 
the  Old  Capitol  of  Virginia,  which  every  true  Virginian 
must  gaze  on  with  mingled  emotions  of  pride  and  plea- 


sure— a  building  in  which  the  chivalry  and  talent  of  our 
state  were  assembled  during  the  dark  days  of  the  revo- 
lution, when  Wythe,  Pendleton,  and  Jefferson  display- 
ed their  wisdom  in  council,  and  Lee,  Mason  and  the 
matchless  Henry  poured  forth  those  strains  of -sublime 
eloquence  which  animated  and  cheered  the  <ln>oping 
spirit  of  the  land,  and  warmed  the  heart  and  braced  up 
the  nerve  of  the  patriot.  Looking  on  such  scenes  as 
these— contemplating  the  great  minds  that  have  been 
nursed  in  our  institution,  and  the  intellectual  Titans 
who  have  won  their  trophies  on  this  interesting  theatre, 
can  you  fail  to  be  inspired  with  a  noble  ambition  7— an 
ambition  to  imitate  those  mighty  men  who  have  gone 
before  you,  and  whom  the  genius  of  the  place  in  silent 
eloquence  summons  to  your  recollection.  The  author 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  tells  us, 
that  he  first  caught  the  inspiration  which  gave  rise  to 
his  great  work,  while  gazing  from  the  modem  capitol 
of  Rome  on  the  ruins  Uiat  lie  scattered  over  the  vallies 
and  the  seven  hills.  May  we  not  hope  then  that  many 
of  you  will  catch  a  similar  inspiration  amid  the  interest- 
ing objects  which  surround  yon  while  breathing,  in  this 
old  and  hospitable  city,  a  political  atmosphere  that  still 
retains  all  the  ardor  and  patriotism  of  former  days? 
Again  then,  gentlemen,  1  call  on  you  for  perseverance 
and  unremitting  exertion ;  and  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances which  surround  and  stimulate  you  while  here, 
may  I  not  say  to  you,  in  conclusion,  that  your  friends, 
your  parents,  your  instructers,  expect  every  one  to  do 
his  duty. 


THE  BRIDEGROOM'S  DREAM. 

BT  MISS   C.   E.  OOOCH, 
0/  WmMmglon  Cttg. 

Come  gaze  upon  the  moon,  my  love, 

Upturn  thy  bonny  brow, 
And  I'll  tell  thee  a  dream  I  had 

Beneath  her  light  just  now. 

I  did  not  mean  to  slumber,  love. 

But  gazed  into  the  skies, 
Till  gentle  sleep  came  softly  down, 

And  cIos*d  my  weary  eyes. 

I  dream*d  that  I  was  lying  there. 

As  I  before  had  lain, 
Upgazing  on  the  lady  moon, 

And  winking  stars  again. 

Methought,  a  snowy.feathery  cloud 

That  hover'd  round  the  moon. 
Came  sailing  down  toward  the  curih, 

And  chang'd  its  semblance  soon. 

It  was  a  pinnace — beautiful; 

Of  silver  made  and  pearl, 
And  there  was  seated  at  the  helm 

A  most  entrancing  girl. 

About  her  lurk'd  some  witching  spell 
The  sternest  heart  could  bow. 
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Nay— -look  not  md,  my  own  dear  girl. 
That  ladye  fair — was  thou ! 

"Come  dearest,**  softly  didst  thou  cry, 

And  seated  by  thy  side. 
We  sprang  up  in  the  buoyant  boat 

Clearing  the  airy  tide. 

Far  swifler  than  the  lightning's  flash- 
Far  swifter  than  the  wind, 

Yen — swifter  than  the  viewless  thought 
We  left  the  world  behind ! 

m 

And  smilingly  thy  dark  blue  eyes 

Were  ever  fixed  on  mine, 
I  felt  a  thrilling  through  my  veins,  - 

An  ecstacy  divine ! 

Upward  Knd  upward,  onward  still, 

Until  we  reach'd  the  Imund 
Of  that  encircling  atmosphere 

That  girdles  eanh  around* 

A  sudden  pause — a  giddy  whirl, 
Lol  we  had  passM  the  bound, 

And  quickly  as  a  beam  of  light. 
Sank  down  on  Umar  ground ! 

We  two  have  stray'd  through  many  vales. 
Thou  well  mig)iL*si  lovely  call, 

Bui  that  fair  valley  of  tlie  moon 
Was  loveliest  of  them  all! 

Soft  rippling  o*er  a  silver  lake 
The  wind  sang  through  the  trees. 

And  every  thing  was  gathcr*d  round, 
Each  dainty  sense  to  please. 

Young  odorous  flowers,  of  rainbow  dye, 

Sprang  up  beneath  our  feet ; 
And  fruit,  that  seem'd  to  tempt  our  taste, 

Was  more  than  earUily  sweeL 

« 

1  tliought  in  that  lone  valley. 

Were  none  but  thou  and  I, 
And  we  were  destined  there  to  live. 

To  live — and  love — ^and  die. 

A  destiny  so  calmly  blest, 

So  free  from  earthly  pain, 
Say,  c:\n  you  wonder  that  I  griev*d 

To  wake  on  earth  again  7 

Yes !  thou  art  mine,  my  beautiful, 

And  we  are  happy  now ; 
But  sorrow  will  come  to  the  heart, 

And  sadness  to  the  brow. 

Sickness  will  come,  with  pallid  hand. 

And  poverty  may  press  ; 
Yes,  earth  with  all  its  earthly  cares. 

Will  mar  our  happiness. 

Yet  do  not  sigh,  my  own  lov'd  bride^ 

I  shall  be  with  thee  still ; 
And  will  wo  not,  by  sharing,  half 

Annihilate  each  Ul  7 


ESSAYS  OP  GILCHRIST.* 

IL 
PeraoftteDivlsctiBCara  *  * 

A  4t  #  « 

Qaid  wk  futurum  eras,  fuge  qo<enn.-~HarmL 

All  the  miseries  and  infelicities  to  which  hunsan  nature 
is  subject,  are  of  three  cUisses.  Those  to  which  we 
are  immediately  exposed  from  the  imperfect  state  of  our 
existence — those  which  are  the  concomitants  of  vice, 
folly  and  obstinacy,  and  those  which  by  restlessness, 
impatience  and  apprehensions,  we  haye  portioned  out 
to  ourselves. 

The  first,  as  they  are  inseparable  from  oar  nature, 
will  always  yield  to  the  remedies  of  reason  and  philo- 
sophy; and  instead  of  fruitless  complaints  and  unavail- 
ing wishes  for  an  amendment  of  that  condition  in  which 
the  divinity  has  thought  fit  to  place  us,  we  shall  be  ena- 
bled to  support  it  with  fortitude  and  thankfulness  that 
it  is  not  more  intolerable. 

The  second,  as  they  are  the  immediate  effects  of  our 
deviations  from  the  paths  of  Tirtue,  in  direct  opposition 
to  sense  and  reflection,  will  cease  when  they  become  in- 
tolerable either  from  pain,  remorse  or  disappointment ; 
since  we  cannot  suppose  that  a  rational  being  will  per^ 
sist  in  the  commission  of  actions  repugnant  to  justice, 
goodness  and  truth,  when  he  finds  the  happiness, 
pleasure  or  profit  which  he  had  in  view,  so  far  from  be- 
ing accomplished,  that  those  very  means  which  to  him 
appeared  the  fairest  and  most  likely  to  insure  success, 
have  been  thechief  instruments  of  disappointment 

The  first  two  general  causes  of  human  infelicity, 
we  see  then,  may  be  obviated  by  the  dictates  of  philo- 
sophy and  the  application  of  rational  remedies,  but  we 
shall  find  the  third  much  more  obstinate. 

This  impatience,  this  restlessness,  this  not  dissatisfac- 
tion with  our  present  condition,  but  frivolous  apprehen- 
sions of  the  future,  this  disposition  which  changes  that 
which  nature  has  made  so  excellent,  overturns  the  beau- 
tiful fabric  of  human  happiness,  mingles  the  bitterest 
ingredients  with  the  cup  of  felicity,  or  dashes  it  from 
the  lips  of  those  for  whom  it  has  been  prepared,  this  I 
say,  is  of  such  an  unaccountable  and  inexplicable  na^ 
turc  as  would  lead  one  to  suppose  no  remedy  could  be 
found  to  remove.  Who  but  a  fool  or  hypochondriac 
could  we  suppose,  when  basking  in  the  genial  beams  of 
a  summer  sun,  and  fanned  by  the  cooling  zephyrs,  or 
sailing  on  a  smooth  sea  under  a  serene  sky,  would  toc^ 
mcnt  himself  with  the  apprehensions  of  storms  and  tern- 
pests  7  Who,  but  a  madman  would  destroy  the  plea- 
sures of  a  delightful  landscape  by  reflecting,  that  in 
tlie  course  of  a  few  months  the  fields  will  be  stripped 
of  their  verdure,  the  groves  of  their  shade,  and  the 
rivulet  arrested  in  its  course  by  the  nipping  breath  of 
winter  winds  7 

Did  this  infelicity  arise  from  a  consciousness  of  our 
own  unworthiness,  in  possessing  enjoyments  superior  to 
what  we  deserve,  and  the  fear  of  being  stripped  of  them 
in  consequence  thereof  it  would  carry  some  shadow  of 
reason  along  with  it — ^but  this  is  not  the  case,  since  few 
can  bring  themselves  to  think  that  their  portion  of  hap- 
piness is  equal,  if  not  superior  to  their  merit;  or  was  it 
the  result  of  a  comparison  of  our  own  situation  with 
those  around  us,  we  should  have  some  hopes  of  a  core ; 

*  See  last  MssBSDfsr. 
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since,  if  we  take  a  true  and  impartial  Burrey  of  our  own 
condition,  and  those  of  our  fellow  creatures,  we  shall 
certainly  have  more  cause  for  thankfulness  than  mur- 
muring. Do  we  see  one  possessed  of  immense  wealth  ? — 
perhaps  heaven  has  denied  him  a  soul  capable  of  en- 
joyment. Look  we  down  and  behold  his  counterpart} 
oppressed  with  poverty  and  want — to  him»  perhaps, 
heaven  has  been  bountiful  in  its  gifts  of  rengnation 
and  contentment.  The  rich  are  not  happy  in  propor- 
tion to  their  possessions,  neither  are  the  poor  wretched 
in  proportion  to  their  wants.  Through  every  inequa- 
lity of  life,  the  same  conclusions  may  justly  be  drawn. 
Have  we  from  a  state  of  affluence  been  reduced  to 
'want,  or  from  a  state  of  power  to  that  of  dependency  7 — 
are  we  deprived  of  our  liberty  and  cut  off  from  society 
to  drag  out  a  part  of  our  existence  in  drtery  confine- 
ment?— have  we  been  robbed  of  those  whom  we  had 
treasured  up  in  our  hearts  as  the  better  half  of  our- 
selves, and  left  to  tread  the  nigged  paths  of  life  discon- 
solate and  forlorn? — the  means  of  happiness  are  still 
in  our  power— that  substantial  happiness  which  arises 
from  the  steady  and  uniform  practice  of  virtue,  the  tes- 
timony of  an  honest  conscience  and  thoughts  of  self- 
approlmtion. 

A  disposition  to  murmur,  is  to  accuse  the  Deity  of 
injustice ;  a  disposition  to  despondency  is  an  imputation 
of  disregard  to  that  Being  who  has  so  liberally  provided 
for  the  wants  of  all  his  creatures.  To  anticipate  miseries 
which,  perhaps,  may  never  come  to  pass,  is  to  wrest  the 
Iceys  of  futurity  from  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  to 
plunder  his  decrees  of  what  cannot  possibly  belong  to 
lis  till  he  shall  think  proper  to  bestow  them,  and  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  him  who  has  declared  that  he  will  with- 
hold no  good  thing  from  the  virtuous  and  deserving  part 
of  his  creatures. 

Would  we  then  wish  to  dry  up  this  source  of  infeli- 
city and  be  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  present  lot, 
without  which  we  can  never,  with  tranquillity,  look  foi^ 
ward  to  the  future,  let  us  consider  that  in  the  state  in 
which  we  are  placed  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  though 
our  wishes  may  be  many,  our  real  wants  are  but  few — 
that  happiness  or  misery  do  not  depend  on  the  trifling 
contingencies  of  sublunary  affairs — that  the  ways  of 
Providence  are  impervious  to  mortal  eyes,  so  that  we  can 
neither  foresee  nor  prevent  whatever  portion  of  good  or 
evil  may  be  in  store  for  us — and  that  a  rational  use  of 
whatever  means  of  happiness  we  may  have  received, 
is  not  only  to  prolong  them,  but  to  heighten  the  enjoy- 
ment and  prepare  us  for  what  may  further  be  added  to 
our  happiness,  or  what  pain  may  in  future  be  inflicted. 
To  act  in  this  manner  is  to  deserve  the  rank  in  which  we 
are  placed,  whether  as  men  or  philosophers — by  which 
all  unjust  murmurings  will  be  eflectually  removed,  and 
the  cause  of  our  greatest  share  of  infelicity  will  be  done 
away. 

LUermry  Society,  Deeembtr  S,  1779. 


ni. 

Sunt  qaibat  datur  saplentia,  sed  modus  sapere  ctrent  Verba 
cum  frondes  auot,  ubi  superabundaDt  fructus  raro  invenimus. 

Cicero  in  Jippiam. 

The  faculty  of  interchanging  our  thoughts  with  one 
another,  or  what  we  express  by  the  word  eonvertaUon, 
has  always  been  represented  by  moral  writers  as  one 


of  the  noblest  privileges  of  reason,  and  which  more 
particularly  sets  mankind  above  the  brute  part  of  the 
creation. 

Though  nothing  gains  so  much  upon  the  affections  as 
this  extempore  eloquonee,  which  we  have  constantly  occa- 
sion for,  and  are  obliged  to  practice  every  day,  we  very 
rarely  meet  with  any  who  excel  in  it. 

The  conversation  of  most  people  is  disagreeable — 
not  so  much  for  want  of  wit  and  learning,  as  of  good 
breeding  and  discretion. 

If  we  resolve  to  please,  we  must  never  speak  to 
gratify  any  particular  vanity  or  passion  of  our  own  ; 
but  always  with  a  design  either  to  divert  or  inform  the 
company.  He  who  aims  only  at  one  of  these,  is  al- 
ways easy  in  his  discourse.  He  is  never  out  of  humor 
at  being  interrupted,  because  he  considers  that  those 
who  hear  him  are  the  best  judges  whether  what  he 
was  saying  could  either  divert  or  inform  them. 

A  modest  person  seldom  fails  to  gain  the  good  will  of 
those  he  converses  with,  because  no  one  envys  a  man 
who  does  not  appear  to  be  pleased  with  himself. 

But  should  we  be  disposed  to  talk  of  ourselves,  what 
can  we  say  ?  It  would  be  as  imprudent  to  discover  our 
faults,  as  ridiculous  to  enumerate  our  supposed  virtues. 
Our  private  and  domestic  affairs  are  no  less  improper 
to  be  introduced  in  conversation.  What  does  it  concern 
the  company  how  many  horses  we  keep  7 — how  many 
courses  we  dine  of  ?— or  whether  our  servant  is  a  fool 
or  a  knave  7 

One  may  equally  affront  the  company  he  is  in,  either 
by  engrossing  all  the  talk,  or  preserving  a  contemptu- 
ous silence. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  of  youth,  few 
young  people  please  in  conversation ;  the  reason  is  that 
want  of  experience  makes  them  positive,  and  what  they 
say  is  rather  with  a  design  to  please  themselves  than 
any  one  else. 

It  is  certain  that  age  will  make  many  things  pass 
well  enough,  which  would  have  been  laughed  at  in  the 
mouth  of  one  much  younger. 

Nothing,  however,  is  mqre  insupportable  to  men  of 
sense,  than  an  empty,  formal  use  of  a  proverb,  or  a  deci- 
sion in  all  controversies,  with  a  short  unmeaning  sen- 
tence. This  piece  of  stupidity  is  the  more  insuffera- 
ble, as  it  puts  on  the  air  of  wisdom.  - 

A  prudent  man  will  avoid  talking  much  of  any  par- 
ticular science  for  which  he  is  remarkably  famous. 
There  is  not  a  handsomer  thing  than  what  was  said  of 
the  famous  Mr.  Cowley — '*That  none  but  his  intimate 
friends  ever  discovered  by  his  discourse  that  he  was  a 
poet."  Besides  the  decency  of  this  rule,  it  is  certainly 
founded  on  good  policy.  He.  who  talks  of  any  thing 
for  which  he  is  already  famous,  has  little  to  get,  but  a 
great  deal  to  lose.  It  might  be  added,  that  he  who  is 
sometimes  silent  on  a  subject  where  every  one  is  satis- 
fied he  could  speak,  will  often  be  thought  no  less  know- 
ing in  other  mattera,  Where  perhaps  he  is  wholly  igno* 
rent. 

When  occasion  for  commendation  is  found,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  add  the  reasons  for  it,  as  it  is  this  which 
distiguishes  the  approbation  of  a  man  of  sense  from  the 
flattery  of  sycophants  and  admiration  of  fools. 

Though  good  humor,  sense  and  discretion  can  seldom 
fiul  to  make  a  man  agreeable,  it  may  be  no  ill  policy 
sometimes  to  prepare  ourselves  for  particular  convene- 
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tion,  by  looking  a  little  into  what  is  become  a  reigning 
subject. 

Though  the  asking  questions  may  plead  for  itaeif  the 
specious  names  of  modesty  and  a  desire  of  information, 
it  afiurds  little  pleasure  to  the  rest  of  the  company 
who  are  not  troubled  with  the  same  doubts ;  besides 
which,  he  who  asks  a  question,  would  do  well  to  consi- 
der that  he  lies  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  another  before 
he  receives  an  ansfrer. 

Nothing  is  more  silly,  more  rude  or  absard,  than  the 
pleasure  some  people  take  in  what  they  call  speaking 
their  minds.  A  person  of  this  manner  of  thinking  will 
say  a  mde  thing  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  saying  it, 
when  an  opposite  behavior,  full  as  innocent,  might  hate 
presenpsd  his  friend,  or  made  his  fortune. 

It  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  form  to  himself  as  ex- 
quisite pleasure  in  complying  with  the  humar  and  sen- 
timents of  others,  as  with  bringing  others  over  to  bis 
own ;  since  it  is  the  certain  sign  of  superior  genius 
which  can  assume  and  become  whatever  dress  it  pleases. 

We  may  add,  moreover,  that  tliere  is  something  which 
can  never  be  learnt  but  in  the  company  of  the  polite. 
The  virtues  of  men  ore  catching,  as  well  as  their  vices; 
and  our  ownobservaiions  added  to  these,  will  soon  dis- 
cover what  it  is  that  commands  attention  in  one  man, 
and  makes  us  tired  and  displeased  with  tlie  discourse  of 
another. 

LUerary  SoeUty,  July  16,  1779. 

IV. 

Fscta  Majorum,  veluii  In  Specaium  ostandlt  Hlsttn1a-.Judez 
(squuB  bonorum  e(  malurum. 

It  is  not  without  reason,  Uiat  history  has  always 
been  considered  as  the  light  of  ages,  the  depository  of 
events,  the  faithful  evidence  of  truth,  the  source  of 
prudence  and  good  counsel,  and  the  rule  of  conduct  and 
manners — confined  without  it  to  the  bounds  of  the  ^age 
and  country  wherein  we  live,  and  shut  up  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  such  brandies  of  knowledge  as  are 
peculiar  to  us,  and  the  limits  of  our  own  private  reflec- 
tions, we  continue  in  a  kind  of  infancy  which  leaves  us 
strangers  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  all  that  has  preceded,  or  even  now  surrounds  us. 
What  is  the  small  number  of  years  which  make  up  the 
longest  life,  or  what  the  extent  of  country  which  we 
are  able  to  possess  or  travel  over,  but  an  imperceptible 
point  in  comparison  of  the  vast  regions  of  the  universe, 
and  the  long  series  of  ages  which  have  succeeded  one 
another  since  the  creation  of  the  world  ?  And  yet  all 
we  are  capable  of  knowing  must  be  limited  to  this  point, 
unless  we  call  in  tlie  study  of  history  to  our  aid,  which 
opens  to  us  every  age  and  every  country,  keeps  up  a 
correspondence  between  us  and  the  great  men  of  anti- 
quity, sets  all  their  actions,  all  their  achievnients^  vir- 
tues and  faults,  before  our  eyes,  and  by  the  prudent 
reflections  it  eitlier  presents  or^ives  us  an  opportunity 
of  making,  soon  teaches  us  to  be  wise  in  a  manner  far 
superior  to  the  lessons  of  the  greatest  masters. 

History  may  properly  be  called  the  common  school 
of  mankind,  equally  open  and  useful  both  to  great  and 
small ;  those  neces^iary  and  important  services  can  be 
obtained  only  by  its  assistance,  as  hayinc;  the  power  of 
speaking  freely,  and  the  right  of  passing  an  absolute 
judgment  on  actions  of  every  denom'mixiion.  Though 
the  abilities  of  the  great  may  be  extolled,  their  wit  and 


valor  admired,  and  their  exploits  and  conquest  boasted, 
yet  if  all  these  have  no  foundation  in  truth  and  justice, 
history  will  tacitly  pan  sentence  upon  them,  under  bor- 
rowed names.  The  greatest  part  of  the  meet  fiunoos 
conquerors,  we  shall  find  treated  as  public  calamities, 
the  enemies  of  mankind,  and  the  robbers  of  nations; 
who,  hurried  on  by  a  resUess  and  blind  ambitioo,  carry 
desolation  from  country  to  country,  and  like  an  inun- 
dation or  a  fire,  ravage  all  they  meet  in  their  way.  We 
shall  see  a  Caligula,  a-  Nero  and  a  Domitian,  who^ 
praised  to  excess  during  their  lives,  become  the  horror 
and  execration  of  mankind  after  their  deaths ;  whereas 
a  Titus,  a  Trajan  and  a  Marcus  Anreliua,  are  still  looked 
upon  as  the  delights  of  the  world.  It  is  history  which 
fixes  the  seal  of  immortality  on  actions  truly  great,  and 
sets  a  mark  of  infancy  on  vices,  which  no  afler-age 
can  ever  obliterate.  It  is  by  history  that  mistaken 
merit  and  opt>ressed  virtue  appeal  to  the  uncorruptcd 
tribunal  of  posterity,  which  renders  them  tliat  justice, 
which  their  own  age  has  sometimes  refused  them,  and, 
without  respect  of  persons,  and  the  fntr  of  a  power 
which  subsists  no  more,  condemns  the  unjust  abuse  of 
authority  with  inexorable  rigor. 

There  is  no  age  or  condition,  which  may  not  derive 
the  same  advantages  from  History  ;  and  what  has  been 
said  of  princes  and  conquerors,  compreheiMis  also  in 
some  measure,  persons  in  power,  mtnistera  of  state, 
generals  of  armies,  oflicers,  magistrates,  and  in  a  woni 
all  those  who  have  authority  over  others,  for  such 
persons  have  sometimes  more  haughtiness,  pride  and 
petulance,  in  a  very  limited  station,  and  carry  their  des- 
potic disposition  and  arbitrary  power  to  the  greatest 
lengths. 

Thus  history  we  see,  when  it  is  well  taught,  becomes 
a  school  of  morality  for  all  mankind  ;  it  condemns  vice, 
throws  oflTtbe  mask  from  false  virtues,  lays  open  popu- 
lar errors  and  prejudices,  dispels  the  delusive  charms  of 
riches,  and  all  the  vain  pomp  which  dazzles  the  imag- 
ination, and  shows  by  a  thousand  examples  that  are 
more  availing  than  all  reasonings  whatever,  that  nothing 
is  great  and  commendable  but  honor  and  probity.  From 
the  esteem  and  admiration  which  the  most  oomopt  can- 
not refuse  to  the  great  and  good  actions  which  history 
lays  before  them,  it  confirms  the  great  and  imporant 
truth,  that  virtue  is  man's  real  good,  and  alone  can  ren- 
der him  truly  great  and  valuable.  This  virtue  we  are 
taught  by  history  to  revere,  and  to  discern  its  betuty 
and  brightness  tlirough  the  veils  of  poverty,  advej-siiy 
and  obscurity,  and  sometimes  even  of  disgrace  and  in- 
famy;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  inspires  us  with  con- 
tempt and  horror  of  vice,  though  clotiied  in  purple  aiMi 
surrounded  with  splendor. 

LUerary  Sociely,  February  IKA,  1780. 


THE  EXILE'S 
ADIEU  TO  HIS  NATIVE  LAND. 

[Written  several  year«  ago.] 

The  hour  is  come,  and  I  must  part. 

My  native  land,  with  thee ; 
The  scenes,  the  ties  that  hold  my  heart, 

Are  thine,  fair  Loud  of  Liberty ! 
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But  these,  and  all  beside  I  leave, 
To  venture  on  the  ocean  wave ; 
Compeli'd,  alas!  compelPd  to  be 
An  6j(it0  from  my  home  and  thee i 

The  hill,  the  lawn,  the  blushing  vine, 

That  deck  my  place  of  birth, 
My  much  lov'd  native  land,  are  thine, 

And  sacred  is  thy  earth  ; 
For  thou  contain'st  a  father's  grave. 
Who  died,  thy  soil  and  rights  to  save — 
Yet,  I  am  thus  compelled  to  be 
An  exile  from  them  all  and  thee. 

Beside,  the  ties  by  nature  given, 

To  bind  us  to  our  kind — 
All,  but  the  fadeless  hope  of  heaven, 

I  leave  with  thee  behind  : 
Then  while  the  vessel  lingers  here, 
Accept,  my  native  land,  a  tear; 
Alas!  1  am  compeiPd  to  be 
An  exile  from  my  home  and  thee. 

Away !  away !  how  swiftly  wc 

Are  swept  across  the  brine  ; 
Yon  far  blue  spot  is  all  I  see. 

But  oh  !  that  spot  is  thine. 
A  weeping  exile  bids  adieu 
To  friends  he  never  more  shall  view  ; 
Alas !  he  is  compelPd  to  be 
A  wanderer,  fair  land,  from  thee ! 

But  hope,  and  recollections  bright, 

With  him  will  always  be, 
And  like  the  brilliant  star  of  night, 

Dispel  his  misery. 
For  thinking  on  thy  sons,  Dl  deem 
Myself  among  them ;  though  a  dream, 
'Twill  consolation  sometimes  give, 
To  know  for  thee  they  only  live. 

Pure  as  thy  native  air  and  sky. 

Thy  daughters,  slaves  can  never  nurse  ; 
Too  noble,  they  had  rather  die. 

Than  give  or  bear  the  fatal  curse. 
Around  thy  banner,  at  the  call. 
Oh,  may  thy  offspring  stand  or  fall ; 
And  though  to  friendless  climes  I  flee. 
My  warmest  prayers  shall  be  for  ihee. 

The  sun  that  sets  will  rise  again, 

But  I  can  never  see 
His  rays  upon  my  native  plain, 

'Nor  friends  to  welcome  me. 
Adieu,  forever !  who  can  tell 
The  sorrow  of  this  last  farewell? 
But  fate  ordains,  and  I  must  be 
An  exile  from  my  home  and  thee. 


WALLADMOR. 

Sir  W.  Scott's  reputation  prompted  some  German 
publishers  to  make  a  bold  aileinpt  at  imposition.  A 
work  was  announced  under  the  title  of  Wailadmor,  and 
professing  to  be  a  free  translation  fmm  the  English  of 
Sir  Waller.    It  was  a  miserable  failure. 


TRAGEDIES  OF  SILVIO  PELLICO. 

BY  MRS.  E.  F.  ELLET. 

The  misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  this  individual,  as 
related  in  the  memoirs  of  his  "  Imprisonments,"  pub- 
lished not  long  since,  hdve  excited  in  Euro'pe  and  in  this 
country  an  interest  in  his  fate.  There  are  few  of  our 
readers,  we  think,  who  do  not  remember  the  captive  at 
Spielberg,  and  have  not  beea  moved  by  the  simple  and 
touch  ins;  account  of  his  calamities,  and  the  truly  phi* 
lanthropic  and  christian  spirit  exhibited  under  them. 
Many  of  the  tragedies  we  propose  to  notice  were  com- 
posed in  prison,  and  repeated  to  his  fellow-captives,  to 
beguile  tho  dreary  hours  of  confinement,  when  perhaps 
the  sufferer  looked  forward  to  dettth  alone  as  the  means 
of  his'  liberation.  These  dramas  have,  therefore,  an 
interest  a))art  from  their  intrinsic  merit,  and  would  in- 
vite attention,  even  were  they  destitute  of  greater 
claims.  But  the  name  of  Silvio  Pellico,  before  his  un- 
fortunate arrest,  was  known  throughout  Italy  'as  one  of 
the  best  of  her  living  dramatists ;  and  his  subsequent 
pieces  have  detracted  in  no  way  from  his- literary  fame. 
This  is  great  praise  in  itself,  when  we  consider  the  high 
reputation  acquired  by  his  first  eflfort,  "  Francesea  da 
JZtmini." 

It  is  well  known  that  Manzoni  attempted  to  carve 
out  a  new  path  for  the  drama  in  Italy.  Avowedly 
renouncing  ihe  system  of  Alfieri  and  his  followers — a 
system  which  had  been  prevalent  since  the  birth  of 
dramatic  literature  in  his  country — he  aimed  at  becom- 
ing the  founder  of  a  new  school,  that  should  be  moire 
akin  to  the  English  and  German.  From  his  boldness 
in  violating  the  unities  of  time  and.  place,  and  number^ 
ing  himself  among  the  romantic  writers,  we  are  induced 
to  believe  that  the  reformation  he  advocates  is  to  be 
total,  and  that  his  new  principles  are  to  be  recommend- 
ed by  advantages  peculiar  to  themselves.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  in  the  tragedies  of  Manzoni.  His  rich 
fancy,  and  command  of  poetic  language,  have  indeed 
embellished  tliem  as  poems ;  but  as  dramas,  they  have 
gained  absolutely  nothing.  His  heroes  wear  the  same 
stiff  and  formal  aspect  with  all  the  rest ;  we  know 
them,  if  not  by  the  **  Athenian  garment  they  have  on," 
by  their  cold,  stalely,  and  monotonous  deportment. 
The  interest  is  almost  wholly  poiitk^ ;  the  |>lots  are 
unskilfully  conducted,  and  the  dialogue  ol^asionally 
wearisome.  The  death-scene  of  Ermen^andfr  in  Jidel^ 
chiy  and  the  interview  between  the  count  and  his  wife 
and  daughter,  in  Carmapiuolaf  are  indeed  touching  and 
tragic ;  but  they  are  merely  episodes  in  the  pieces,  and 
the  merit  of  a  single  scene  is  insufficient  to  redeem  a 
whole  play.  The  same  faults,  growing  out  of  the  seleo- 
tion  of  a  political  subject,  are  to  be  foxind  with  Pinde- 
monte  ;  while  Monti  and  Niccolini  are  to  be  regarded 
as  followers  of  Alfieri,  since  their  compositions  are  upon 
the  same  plan.  Pellico,  without  ostentation,  has  aimed 
at  penetrating  to  the  true  source  of  tragic  emotion.  He 
has  excluded  all  local  coloring  from  his  pro<luctions,  ne- 
glecting also  those  striking  embellishment%of  descrip- 
tion and  imagery,  of  which  all  the  above-mentioned 
writers  have  availed  themselves :  yet  his  dramas  are 
universal  favorites  in  Italy.  The  cause  of  this  popu- 
larity, the  secret  of  his  influence,  lies  in  the  exhibition 
of  the  passions.  To  accomplish  this  point,  and  succeed 
by  the  representation  of  feeling  alone,  he  has  sacrificed 
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what  he  considered  the  minor  advantages  of  poetical 
ornament ;  but  while  he  has  thereby  proved  his  power 
to  unlock  the  lympathies,  he  has  compelled  himself  to 
forego  the  complete  succeai  he  might  have  commanded 
by  a  more  impartial  attention  to  the  devices  of  his  art. 
He  has  avoided,  in  most  of  his  plays,  the  turgid  decla- 
mation too  common  among  the  poets  of  his  country ; 
we  say  in  most  of  them,  for  we  think  his  Euplumio  of 
Messitui,  in  sound  and  fury,  will  challenge  a  comparison 
withuiny  of  the  produetiona  of  his  predecessors,  with- 
out dispkiying  the  pathos  of  which  the  subject  was  ca- 
pable. It  is  ever  difficult  to  sympathize  with  distresses 
growing  out  of  artificial  opinions  dependant  upon  a 
state  of  society  entirely  different  from  our  own ;  we 
cannot,  therefore,  enter  into  the  embarrassment  of  Lu- 
dovica,  when  she  fancies  herself  bound  by  a  sacred  vow, 
to  save  her  country  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  lover.  Had 
the  dependence  of  her  fiither^s  fkte  upon  Euphemio*s 
destruction  been  brought  more  fully  and  immediately 
into  view,  when  her  resolution  was  formed,  her  conduct 
would  have  been  more  consistent  with  her  character, 
and  Willi  female  nature;  and  those  who  read  with 
coldness  the  resdves,  the  conflicts,  the  despair  of  the 
bewildered  enthusiast,  woukl  have  been  moved  with 
emotion  at  the  sufibrings  and  the  heroism  of  a  daugh- 
ter. It  is  truth  to  nature,  and  its  exquisite  simplicity, 
Whieh  give  such  power  to  the  Franee$ea;  no  where  does 
the  author  overstep  the  modesty  of  nature  in  the  expres- 
sion of  cmolien.  This  tragedy,  by  which  its  author  is 
best  known,  is  founded  on  a  passage  in  Dante,  where 
the  shade  of  the  unhnppy  lady  relates  the  story  of  her 
love.  Francescn,  the  daughter  of  Guide,  lord  of  Ra- 
venna, was  given  by  her  father  in  marriage  to  Lanciotto 
of  Rimini ;  being  fondly  attached  at  the  time  to  his 
brother  Paolo,  who  had  unfortunately  slain  her  brother, 
and  consequently  ventured  not  to  become  a  suitor  for 
her  hand.  Their  sufferings  are  occasioned  by  a  mutual 
misunderstanding.  Paolo,  supposing  himself  the  ob- 
ject of  her  hatred,  only  afler  a  long  absence  returns  to 
his  brother's  court;  and  Francesca,  endeavoring  to  hide 
her  now  criminal  love  under  a  semblance  of  aversion, 
craves  permission  to  retire  from  Rimini  with  her  father. 
Accident  disoovers  to  the  pair  their  concealed  feelings 
towards  eacli  other ;  Laociotto's  jealousy  is  awakened, 
and  he  arrests  his  brother,  commanding  his  wife  to  pre- 
pare for  her  departure  from  the  city.  But  Paolo,  ap- 
prehensive for  her  safety,  breaks  from  his  guards,  and 
seeks  her  presence  for  a  last  interview;  and  when 
LaneaottOy  maddened  by  rage,  rushes  upon  his  brother 
viih  his  drawn  sword,  bidding  him  defend  his  life, 
Franeesca  throws  herself  between  them,  and  reeeives 
her  husband's  steel  in  her  own  breast.  She  expiry 
and  Paolo,  casting  away  his  sword,  resigns  himself  also 
to  death. 

There  is  much  that  is  beautiful  and  touching  in  this 
play ;  both  in  the  perfect  ^tiilelessness  and  loving  nature 
of  Francesco,  and  the  noble  devcKcdness  of  Paolo ;  but 
our  limits  will  permit  us  to  oflTor  only  a  translation  of 
one  scene  in  the  third  acL  This  scene  has  been  much 
praised  and  celebrated,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
efifeciive  in  the  drama. 

PaUo,  Fmnccsrn! 

Franeexa.    Heavens  !  who  is'i  I  sec? 
Signor — what  would  ycm? 
PmoUK  But  to  speak  with  you. 


FranetMCtL  To  speak  with  me!  I  am  alone— alone 
Thou  leav*st  me— father !  Father — where  art  thou  7 
Help— help  thydaughter !  Give  me  power  to  fly ! 

Paolo.  WhiOier? 

IVancejea.  Signor— pursue  roe  not ;  respect 
My  will.    Unto  the  altar  I  retreat ; 
The  wretched  have  most  need  of  heaven. 

Paolo,  And  I 

With  thee  unto  the  household  altar's  foot 
Will  also  go.    Who  than  myself  more  wretched? 
There  mingled  shall  our  sighs  ascend.    O,  lady ! 
Thou  wilt  implore  my  death — the  death  of  him 
Whom  thou  abhorrest;  I  will  pray  that  heaven 
May  hear  thy  prayers,  and  all  thy  hate  forgive, 
And  shower  down  joys  on  thee,  and  long  preserve 
Thy  vouth  and  lovelinesss,  and  give  tliee  oil 
Thy  iieart  desires ;  all— all— thy  husband's  love 
And  children  blessed ! 

Praneuea.       Paolo !  (bold,  my  hean!) 
Weep  noL    I  do  not  wish  your  death. 

Paolo.  Yet— yet— 

You  hate  me ! 

Franeetea.    And  what  reek  yon,  if  I  ought 
To  hate  you?  I  disturb  you  not.    To-morrow 
I  shall  be  here  no  more.    Be  to  your  brother 
A  kind  and  true  companion :  for  my  loss 
Console  him;  me  he  surely  will  lainenU 
Ah  me!  of  all  in  Rimini,  he  only 
Will  weep  when  it  is  known  to  him.    Now  listen ; 
Tell  him  not  yet — ^but  know,  I  never  more 
Return  to  Rimini;  sorrow  will  kill  me. 
When  he  shall  hear,  my  husband,  these  sad  tidings, 
Console  him  ;  and  you  too,  perhaps — for  him 
May  shed  a  tear. 

Paolo.  Franceses — and  you  ask 

What  reck  I^  if  you  hate  me !  and  me  doth 
Your  hate  disturb  not — nor  your  fatal  words? 
Oh  !  lovely  as  an  angel,  by  the  Deity 
Created  in  the  most  impassioned  moment 
Of  heavenly  love — dear,  dear  to  every  heart— 
A  happy  wife — and  dar'st  thou  speak  of  death? 
To  me  such  words  belong,  who  f(»r  vain  honors 
Was  banished  from  my  natiTe  country  far. 
And  lost — alas  !  a  father  then  1  InsL 
1  hoped  again  to  embrace  him.     He  would  never 
Have  made  me  wretched,  had  he  known  my  heart. 
But  given  me  her — her  whom  I  now  have  lost 
Forever. 

Fra/uesea.    What  mean  you  ?  Of  your  bclovd 
You  speck — and  are  you  without  her  so  wretched  i 
So  mighty  then  is  love  within  your  breast! 
Love  should  not  reign  sole  soverei^i  in  the  hearts 
Of  valiant  cavaliers.     Dear  is  to  ihem 
The  sword,  and  glory ;  such  are  noble  ])assions. 
Follow  them,  thou,  and  let  not  love  debase  thee. 

Paolo.  What  do  I  hear?  hast  thou  compassion  on  me? 
And  wouldst  thou  hate  me  less,  if  with  the  sword 
I  should  acquire  a  loftier  fame  ?  One  word 
From  thee  suffices.    Name  the  spot — the  years; 
I  will  depart  to  earth's  remotest  shores ; 
The  harder  and  more  perilous  I  find 
The  enterprise,  the  sweeter  will  it  be. 
Since  thou,  Franceses,  dost  impose  the  task. 
The  love  of  fame  and  daring  have  indeed 
Made  strong  my  arm  ;  far  stronger  shall  it  be 
In  tliy  adored  name.    Nor  ever  stained 
Shall  be  mine  honors  with  a  fierce  ambitioa. 
No  crown  I  covet,  or  will  seek,  save  one 
Of  laurel,  twined  by  thee :  enough  for  me 
Thy  sole  applause — a  word — ^a  sniilc»— a  look — 

Franeesea.  Eternal  God ! 

Paolo.  I  love  thee !  O,  Francesca—;' 

I  love  thee!  and  most  desperate  is  my  love! 

Francesco,    What  words  are  these  ?   1  rave !  What 
host  thou  said  7 

Paolo.  I  love  thcc  ! 

Francesco.  Dar*st  thou — hold !  To  hcar^thou  lov'st 
me! 
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So  sudden  is  thy  passion !  Know*8t  thou  not 
I  am  thy  brother's  wife  ?  Oan'st  thou  so  soon 
Forget  thy  lost  beloved  one  ?  Ah  me 
Wretched  !  Let  go  my  hand — thy  kisses  here 
Are  frenzy ! 

PaUo,    This,  this  is  no  sudden  passion ! 
I  lost  my  love — and  thou  art  she  t    Of  thee 
I  spoke ;  for  thee  I  wept :  thee  loTed :  thee  ever 
I  love — and  to  my  latest  hour  will  love ! 
Ay,  if  for  this,  my  madness,  doomed  to  suffer 
Eternal  chastisement  beyond  the  grave, 
Eternally  still  more  and  more  I'll  love  thee ! 

FrQnet$ea»        Can  this  be  true  7 

Paalo,  The  day  that  to  Ravenna 

I  went,  ambassador  from  my  father's  court, 
I  saw  thee  cross  the  vestibule,  attended 
By  a  band  of  mourning  females, — pause  beside 
A  recent  sepulchre;  in  pious  act 
Prostrate  thyseli^  and  thy  joined  hands  to  heaven 
Lift  up,  with  silent  interrupted  tears. 
••  Who  is  it  ?"  I  inquired  of  one.    "  The  daughter 
Of  Guido,"  he  replied.    **  A  nd  whose  the  tomb  ?" 
''Her  mother's  tomb.**  Oh,  in  my  inniost  heart 
How  felt  I  pity  for  that  mourning  daughter ! 
How  throbbed  my  breast,  confus^ !  Thou  wast  veiled, 
Francesca,  and  thy  tyes  saw  not  that  day ; 
Yet  from  that  day  I  loved  thee. 

Francesco.    Thou — oh  cease ! 
Didst  love  me ! 

Paoio,    For  a  time  I  hid  my  passion ; 
Yet  seemed  it  one  day  thou  hadst  read  my  heart. 
Fortii  from  thy  chamber  to  the  secret  garden 
Thy  steps  were  turned.    And  nigh  the  silver  lake, 
Prone  *mong  the  flowers,  widi  sighs  I  watched  thy 

chamber. 
And  at  thy  coming,  trembling  rose.    Intent 
Upon  a  book,  thine  eyes  beheld  roe  not ; 
But  on  tlie  book  let  fall  a'  tear.    I  came 
In  deep  emotion  n(gh.    Confused  my  words. 
Confused  were  also  thine.    That  book,  Francesca, 
Thou  gav'st  to  me  ;  we  read — we  read  together 
"  Of  Lanciltotto,*  how  by  love  compelled  ;»» 
Alone  we  were,  and  free  from  all  suspicion. 
Our  eyes  then  met ;  my  face  was  criiusoned — thou 
Didst  tremble — and  in  haste  wast  gone. 

Francesco,  That  dtiy — 

The  book  remained  with  thee. 

Paolo,  It  rests  upon 

My  heart ;  it  made  roe  in  my  exile  happy. 
Hero  'tis ;  behold  the  page  we  read  together. 
Behold !  and  mark  the  drop  which  fell  that  day 
From  thy  dear  eyes. 

Fr€mcesca,  Away — I  do  conjure  thee ; 

Hence  !  no  remembrance  should  I  yet  preserve, 
Save  of  a  brother  slain. 

Pado.  Oh,  then  that  blood 

I  had  not  shed !  O,  fatal — fatal  wars ! 
That  slaughter  bowed  my  soul  to  misery  ; 
I  dar'd  not  ask  thy  hand  ;  I  went  to  Asia, 
To  battle  there.    I  hoped  yet  to  return. 
To  find  thy  wrath  appeased — to  obtain  thy  hand. 
Ah !  to  obtain  thy  hand,  I  do  confess 
I  nourished  hope. 

Francesco,  Ah  me !  I  pray  thee — ^Iiencc ! 

My  sorrow  and  my  honor  now  respect! 
Oh  for  the  strength  by  which  I  may  resist! 

Paolo,  Thou  clasp'st  my  hand !  Joy !  tell  me,  where- 
fore clasp 
My  liand ! 

Francesco,  Paolo ! 

Paolo,        Dost  thou  hate  me  not? 
Dost  thou  not  hate  me  / 

Francesco,    'Tis  right  I  should  hate  tlioe. 

Paolo.        Can'st  thou  7 

Francesco,        I  cannot ! 

*  It  i.»  cnnjectured  that  Arna«l  Daniel,  a  Troubadour,  waa  the 
author  uf  the  romuuco  uf  l«aacillolio. 


Pooh.  O,  repeat  that  word  I 

Lady — thou  bat'st  me  not ! 

Francesco,  Too  much  T  said. 

Cruel !  is't  not  enough  7  Go — leave  me ! 

Paolo.  Nay— 

1  leave  thee  not  till  thou  hast  told  ma  «1L 

Francesco,    Have  I  not  said — I  love  thee !    Ah !  the 
words 
BIscaped  my  impious  lipaJ    I  love  thee-;-die 
For  love  of  thee!  I  would  die  innocent; 
Have  pity ! 

Paolo.      Love  me  7 — thou  7  My  terrible 
Anguish  thou  seest.     I  am  a  desperate  roan ; 
But  the  deep  joy  which  thrills  me  in  the  midst 
Of  my  despair,  is  such  great  happinew 
I  cannot  utter  it.    Is  it  then  irue 
Thou  lov'st  me — and  1  lost  thee  T 

Francesco.  Thou  thyself, 

Paolo,  did'st  forsake  me  ;  I  could  ne'er 
Think  myself  loved  of  thee.    Go  !  be  this  Iiour 
The  last 

Paolo,  It  is  impossible.    I  cannot 

Leave  thee.    Let  me  behold  at  least  thy  face 
Each  day. 

Francesco.    And  thus  betray  us  both ;  enkindle 
Injurious  thoughts  in  Lanciotio's  breast ! 
And  stain  my  name ! — Paolo,  if  tJiou  lov'st  me, 
Away! 

PimIo.  Alas !  irreparable  fate ! 

To  stain  thy  name !  No— ihou'rt  another's  wife ; 
Paolo  must  die  !  Tear  from  thy  breast  remembrance 
Of  me — and  live  in  peace.    I  have  disturbed 
Thy  peace ;  forgive  me.    No— no— do  not  weep; 
Love  me  no  more.    Alas !  what  do  I  ask  7 
Love  me !  yes— weep  o'er  my  untimely  fate. 

•Set  III,  Scene  8. 

This  play  has  been  long  before  the  public ;  we  will 
now  examine  some  of  Pellico's  later  pieces,  which  have 
never  been  translated  into  English,  and  but  recently 
printed  in  Italy. 

The  three  best  of  his  new  tragedies^  Gismondo  da 
MendrisiOf  Leoniero  do  Deriono,  and  the  Herodiod,  have 
been  published  together  in  one  volume.  The  scene  of 
the  first  is  laid  at  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  Milan 
by  the  forces  of  Frederick  I,  assisted  by  many  of  the 
Lombards,  to  whom  that  city  had  become  odious.  An- 
bert,  son  to  the  Count  of  Mendrisio,  had  been  betrothed 
to  Gismonda  of  Lod  i,  but  afterwards  becoming  enamored 
of  Gabriella,  a  Udy  of  Milan,  espoused  her,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  cause  of  her  countrymen.  Having  aided 
to  destroy  Lodi,  he  engages  in  the  defence  of  Milan 
against  the  Emperor  and  his  father's  house  ;  while  his 
younger  brother,  who  has  married  Gismonda,  leads  an 
army  against  the  city.  The  piece  opens  with  tfas  ex- 
ultation of  the  victors  over  the  conquest  of  Milan ;  but 
the  rejoicing  of  the  Count  is  embitter^'d  by  the  tidings 
that  bis  eldest  son  has  perished.  Gismonda,  whose 
desire  of  vengeance  is  satisfied  at  the  account  of  his 
death,  with  diffieuliy  suppresses  her  tears,  and  avows 
in  a  soliloquy  her  unextinguished  love  for  the  man  who 
had  deserted  her,  and  wasted  her  country.  Aribert, 
however,  had  escaped  the  slaughter  of  Milan,  and  ap- 
pears in  the  second  act  with  bis  child  and  Gabriella  in 
man's  attire,  before  his  father's  gate,  to  implore  forgive- 
ness and  protection  for  his  family.  His  wife  meets 
Gismonda,  and  emboldened  by  the  expression  of  sad- 
ness in  her  countenance,  addresses  her,  without  reveal- 
ing her  real  sex,  and  begs  her  mediation,  but  in  vain. 
The  Count  unexpectedly  comes  forward  and  listens  to 
her;  encouraged  by  Ids  parental  tenderness,  Aribert 
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throws  himaelfdt  his  foet,  and  is  pardoned  and  restored 
to  his  former  pririle^es.  He  prajri  Gismonda  to  forget 
what  is  past,  and  b%  a  sister  to  him,  to  which  she  replied 
with  concealed  bitterness. 

"  Forgetful  of  the  past?  To  n^c  no  harm 
Or  outrage  hast  thou  done,  nor  in  thy  power 
Is  it  to  hnrm  me.    I  could  still  be  happy 
Whatever  madness  and  whatever  guilt 
Drove  thee  to  fight  beneath  Milan's  proud  standards, 
And  to  espouse  a  daughter  of  Milan. 
I  hold  me,  Aribert,  not  wronjjed  by  thee, 
But  rather  bless  tlie  day  that  broke  a  bond 
Imposed  in  folly,  and  bestowed  my  hand 
Up)n  a  loyal  cavalier.     In  thee 
1  hale  my  house's  foe,  Cesar's  and  God's." 

Her  subsequent  maledictions  and  menaces  betmy  to 
Aribert  the  true  cause  of  her  emotion,  and  teach  him 
to  anticipate  the  vengeance  of  a  jealous  and  deserted 
woman.  Herman,  his  younger  brother,  in  fear  of 
losing  his  inheritance,  refui^es  a  reconciliation  with  the 
fugitive,  even  at  his  father's  command,  loading  him  with 
reproaches  which  at  length  become  mutual.  They  are 
interrupted  in  one  of  their  disputes  by  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  and  discover  from  the  window  a  band  of  Sua- 
bians  who  had  been  invited  thither  by  Herman,  and 
come  under  the  direction  of  the  Margrave  of  Auburg, 
to  demand,  in  the  Emperor's  name,  the  rebel  son  of  the 
Count.  The  old  man  refuses  compliance  with  this  re- 
quisition, taking  on  himself  the  consequences  of  disobe- 
dience ;  and  Herman  afterwards  reveals  to  his  wife  the 
league  he  had  formed  with  the  imperial  troops  for  the 
destruction  of  his  brother.  The  eiisaing  scenes  show 
the  unfortunate  lady  under  the  dominion  of  conflicting 
passions;  now  fired  with  rage,  now  agitated  by  fear, 
now  melting  with  tenderness.  Gabriella,  leading  her 
child,  supplicates  her  aid  against  the  dangers  that 
threaten  her  husband,  but  is  repulsed  with  hatred  and 
anguish.  The  wretched  Gismonda,  however,  after- 
wards discovers  to  the  Count  in  the  presence  of  his 
eldest  son,  the  treachery  that  surrounds  them,  herself 
assuming  the  blame ;  informs  them  that  the  keys  of  a 
subterranean  passage  leading  from  a  wood  to  the  castle 
were  consigned  by  her  to  tlie  enemy.  Their  vehement 
reproadies  cannot  increase  her  mental  agony.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  alarm  is  given,  and  the  news  brought 
that  the  subterranean  passage  is  already  invaded.  The 
fifth  act  introduces  us  into  the  midst  of  the  battle,  which 
takes  place  within  the  palace.  The  Count,  disarmed 
and  wounded,  is  vainly  endeavoring  to  hold  back  Her- 
man from  the  scene  of  conflict  Gabriella  witli  her  son 
rushes  in,  followed  by  the  Margrave,  who  snatches  the 
child  from  her  arms.  Gismonda  rescues  and  restores 
the  infant  to  his  mother,  but  repels  her  thanks  as  insults. 
The  shouts  of  victory  at  length  are  heard  from  the 
adherents  of  the  Count ;  Aribert  is  saved  by  Gabriella 
from  the  lance  of  an  enemy,  and  enters  triumphant, 
finding  his  brotlier  wounded  and  sustained  by  the  Count. 
Herman  acquits  his  brother  of  evil  design  against  him, 
and  confesses  himself  the  traitor  who  had  admitted  the 
hostile  troops,  vindicating  Gismonda  from  any  shore  of 
the  blame.  He  dies,  and  his  unhappy  wife  retires  into 
a  convent 

The  scene  of  Leoniero  da  Dertcna  is  in  the  twelfth 
century.  The  inhabitants  of  Dertona,  a  city  which 
bad  joined  the  celebrated  Lombard  league  against  the 
Emperor  Frederick,  ore  divided  into  two  finctions ;  one, 


headed  by  Arrigo,  tribune  of  the  people,  taking  part 
with  the  allies ;  the  other  adhering  to  the  came  of  the 
Impenalists.    The  first  party  hold  a  fortress  upon  the 
rock,  in  those  times  a  post  of  great  strength  and  impo^ 
tance.    The  consul  Enzo,  leader  of  the  Imperialists,  had 
given  his  sister  Eloisa  in  marriage  to  Arrigo,  to  iodooe 
him  to  desert  his  cause ;  that  failing,  had  treacherooaly 
possessed  himself  of  the  person  of  the  tribune,  threaten- 
ing to  kill  him  if  the  fortress  were  not  surrendered.  At 
this  crisis,  Leoniero,  father  of  Eozo,  returns  from  the 
East,  where  he  had  gone  as  a  soldier  in  hisyooth,  and 
suffered  long  imprisonment    A  feud  has  long  existed 
between  his  family  and  that  of  Auberto,  the  father  of 
Arrigo ;  but  Leoniero,  being  informed  of  the  conduct  of 
his  son,  censures  highly  his  breach  of  faith  towards  his 
brother-in-law,  and  his  treason  to  his  country.    Vet  be 
cannot  so  far  forget  his  private  resentment  as  to  declare 
himself  the  friend  of  Auberto,  though  such  a  couise 
would  have  at  once  subdued  the  strength  of  the  oppo** 
ing  faction,  so  dear  is  Leoniero  to  his  countrymen.  He 
remains  neutral  for  a  time,  and  Enzo  meanwhile  works 
upon  the  fears  of  Eloisa,  who  endeavors  to  prevail  on 
her  imprisoned  husband  to  write  a  letter  commanding 
the  surrender  of  the  fortress.    Neither  entreaties  nor 
threats  can  move  the  stem  Tirtoe  of  the  tribuae,  and 
his  father  is  confirmed  in  his  resolution  to  maintain  his 
trust  by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  from  Milan,  who 
discovers  the  treacherous  alliance  of  Enzo  with  the 
Imperial  troops,  and  promises  succor  from  the  Milanese 
in  a  few  days.    Enzo  then  attempts  to  povess  himself 
by  force  of  the  person  of  his  father,  who,  finally  dis- 
missing his  long  cherished  enmity,  takes  refuge  in  the 
castle  with  his  ancient  foe,  and  is  received  with  open 
arms.    His  son  sends  hostages  to  induee  him  to  return ; 
and  Leoniero,  hoping  that  his  paternal  counsels  may 
reclaim  the  traitor,  goes,  at  the  advice  of  Auberto  and 
others,  though  distrusting  his  professions  of  penitence. 
Arrived  at  his  son's  palace,  he  finds  himself  unexpect- 
edly a  prisoner,  forbidden  to  see  or  speak  with  any  bat 
his  guards.    The  fifth  act  opens  with  an  imposing  scene. 
Upon  the  walls  of  the  castle  are  discovered  Auberto 
and  his  faithful  soldiers,  the  friends  of  liberty.    The 
plain  beyond  is  filled  with  Suabian  troops,  mingled 
with  the  Dertonese.    In  tlic  foreground  stands  the  con- 
sul with  other  magistrates,  and  the  Count  of  Spidberf:, 
who  in  the  Emperor's  name  declares  Enzo  governor  of 
Dertona,  and  imposes  on  all  its  citizens  obedience  to 
him.    Enzo  kneels  to  do  homage  to  the  vicegerent  of 
his  master  for  his  newly  acquired  domain,  and  receive! 
a  sword  from  the  Count    The  senators  and  his  troops 
swear  fealty  to  him,  and  he  then  addresses  Auberto  in 
behalf  of  Arrigo,  who  stands  bound  on  one  side,  ofler- 
ing  life  to  the  son  on  condition  of  the  father's  obedieace. 
We  will  translate  the  remainder  of  the  act 

£iiro  {to  ^^uberio.)  A  last  and  brief  delay 
I  now  accord  to  thee ;  but  ere  the  bell 
Sounds  its  first  stroke  to  tell  the  coming  hour. 
Pronounce  his  life  or  death,  {to  exeattioner)  At  the  first 

stroke, 
Mark  me,  his  head  must  fall ! 

Auberto.  Enzo,  a  duty 

Inviolable  as  the  icy  grave. 
Binds  me  this  fortress  to  maintain,  until 
The  standard  of  Milan  shall  join  our  troops. 
For  that  which  is  not  granted  to  my  will. 
Oh !  piuiish  not  the  innocent!  These  prayers 
Are  poured^  ah,  not  in  coward  fear !  And  wherefore 
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To  deeds  of  useless  cruelty  descend  ? 

What  may  avail  his  slaughter  ?  In  all  breasts 

An  hundred  fold  will  wrath  be  wrought  against  thee. 

Thou  rendest  Eloisa's  heart— bethink  thee, 

She  is  thy  sister  1  From  thy  noble  father, 

From  Leoniero,  at  his  hour  of  death, 

Thus  stained  with  fratricide,  thou  wilt  in  vain 

Implore  his  blessing  for  thyself,  thy  children. 

Arrigo.  Cease,  father,  cease !  Thy  sorrow  may  infect 
The  heroes  round  thee ;  they  have  need  of  strength. 

Auberto.    Alas,  I  am  a  father !  Since  my  duty 
I  do  not  violate,  these  tears  are  lawfuL 
If  thou  inexorable  dost  demand 
A  victim,  give,  O  give  back  to  his  children 
Arrigo — t^e  my  head  I 

Arrig9,  No— never  I 

Auberto.  Enzo ! 

Enxo,    Immutsible  my  sentence :  wo  if  thou 
Thus  hear'st  the  aezt  hour  sound !  He  falls — ^his  (all 
The  signal  for  the  assault. — Ha!  in  such  haste 
Uggerol 

U^gero,    M V  lord,  your  father  hath  besought  me 
With  words  of  agony  that  would  have  moved 
Yourself! — ^Within  the  tower,  near  to  Arrigo 
He  was,  with  Eloisa,  when  thy  order 
Summoned  the  guilty  hither.    Fear  unspeakable 
Seized  Leoniero ;  to  the  battlements 
He  mounted ;  thence  beheld  the  axe  that  menaced 
The  generous  youth.    His  daughter's  shrieks  subdued 
The  old  man's  heart:  He  wept,  and  trembling  cried 
^  Hence,  hence,  unto  my  son— crave  his  permissioa 
That  I  speak  to  Auberto ;  I  alone 
Somewhat  can  proffer,  shall  secure  the  safety 
Of  all." 

Enzo.    What  would  he  say  ?    Can  he  prevail 
On  the  besieged  to  yield  ?  What  fear  I  ? — He 
Vanquished  by  terror;  dare  I  thus  believe? 
Let  him  approach — and  be  a  guard  about  him ; 
Tremble,  if  to  the  people  he  escape, 
{to  the  Count)  Is  it  not  noble  viciory,  to  my  power 
E'en  he  should  bend  his  pride  ?  But  whence  the  tumult 
In  yonder  castle  ? 

(toldUrs  on  the  waUi  dragfinotBrd  EnX(fa  hoatagee) 

Soldiera.  Death— death! 

Hoatagta,        To  thy  presence, 
Enzo,  by  hostile  fury  we  are  dragged. 

Auberto.  Since  vain  my  prayer  has  been  for  a  son's  life, 
Enzo,  behold  thy  friends ! 

Soldiers.  Life,  liberty 

Give  to  the  Tribune,  or  your  hostages 
We  slay ! 

One  of  the  Hostages.  Have  pity !  say  what  crime  to- 
ward thee 
Have  we  committed,  that  to  such  a  fate 
We  are  betrayed !  Ubaldo,  Berengario 
Had  written  to  thee — yes ! 

Enzo.  Who  are  my  friends, 

Who  traitors^  I  discern  not.    This,  Corrado, 
Is  this  thy  faith  7  Thus  hath  thy  kinsman  opened 
The  gates  ? — ^Hear  me,  Auberto — hope  yet  lives. 
Caesar's  decree,  which  gives  me  the  dominion 
Of  this  Dertona,  consecrates  my  power 
In  Leoniero's  eyes.    Hither  he  comes. 
Him  ye  shall  hear,  and  if  with  him  the  oath 
Of  stern  resistance  binds  you,  be  that  oath 
By  him  absolved. 

Auberto.        Unworthy  calumny  I 
Leoniero — ^Ha !  he  comes.    Can  it  be  so  ? 
His  face,  so  wan  indeed,  and  mien  deject 
Bespeak  him  changed. 

Ghielmo.        Auberto,  no !  High  thoughts 
He  sure  revolves! 

SCENE  IV. 

To  them  enter  Leoniero  and  Elmsa, 

Auberto.        O  ancient  hero !  Where 
Where  is  thy  courage  ?  Why  do  I  behold  thee 
Thus  moved  7  Hast  thou  forgot  our  late  embraco, 


The  embrace  of  noble  love  7 

lUoisa.        Beloved  husband. 
Our  father  promised  safety. 

Arrigo.  Leoniero ! 

Is  this  the  virtue,  armed  in  which,  but  now 
Thou  talked'st  to  me  of  death,  and  didst  inspire  me 
With  thoughts  sublime  7  Behold  me,  still  the  same 
In  these  last  moments.    Be,  oI(l  man,  like  me  I 
By  one  unworthy  act,  oh  I  cv^ioel  not 
The  blameless  deeds  of  a  long  life ! 

Leoniero.  Enzo ! 

Dost  thou  not  homage  to  such  minds  7  My  son, 
Pity  thy  sire !  I  long  once  more  to  bless  thee. 
A  sorrowful  hate  is  that  which  toward  a  son 
A  father  bears  in  such  an  hour !  This  weight 
I  can  endure  no  longer.    I  would  love  thee, 
But  cannot  love  thee,  if  thou  wilt  not  turn 
From  wickedness  like  this. 

Enzo.  Sire,  to  Auberto 

Address  thy  speech. 

Leoniero.       Pity  thyself:  my  soul 
Prophetic  in  the  future  reads  for  thee 
A  fearful  fate  ;  nor  is  that  future  distant. 
Now  deprecate  the  wrath  of  Heaven.    Its  mandate 
Is,  *Met  Arrigo  live!" — For  this  thy  God 
Shall  pardon  many  crimes;  thou  in  the  arms 
Of  friends  and  of  thy  children,  in  old  age 
Consoled  shalt  die ;  nor  shall,  the  daily  sun 
Look  on  thy  bones  exhumed  by  the  revenge 
Of  a  wronged  people.    History  shall  say 
How  knelt  a  father  at  thy  feet,  and  prayed 
For  power  once  more  to  bless  thee  1 

Enzo,           Cease.    Auberto, 
Open  those  gates  to  me,  or  the  irst  sound 
Of  the  approaching  hour {heU  sounds) 

Voices,  Ha ! 

Enzo.  Sounds  his  knell ! 

Leoniero,  Enzo!  Have  pity!  'Tisinvain!  Oh  Heaven, 
This  fearful  strait !  Lo !  'twixt  opposine:  duties 
The  chief  I  am  constrained  to  choose.    The  just 
I  cannot  save  without  it.    Hear,  Auberto, 
Arriffo,  hear,  and  all  ye  who  refuse 
To  tiie  new  lord  obedience ! 

Auberto  and  others.        Obedience 
Unto  the  laws,  the  church,  our  honor ! 

Leoniero.  Listen, 

Brave  warriors!  With  unmerited  disdain 
Ye  saw  Leoniero's  grieC    He  now,  impelled 
By  patriot  love — by  love  for  you — since  need 
There  is  of  noble  sacrifice — conjures  you 
To  be  like  him — in  courage !  {stabs  his  son.) 

Auberto.    Ah — that  blow 

Enzo.    I  die! 

Eloisa.    Oh!  Father-brother! 

Count.    Treason — Ho ! 
The  murderer — cut  him  down  I 

Leoniero.    Dertona's  saved ! 
Come  hence — ye  heroes — come!  The  people  all 
Will  arm  them  at  your  cry ! 

Followers  of  Enzo,    We're  Dertonese  I 
Defend,  defend  Leoniero ! 

Arrigo.        Struck  to  earth 
Behold  the  leader  of  our  foes!  Already 
His  squadrons  fly ! 

Soldiers  {from  the  castle,)  Victory ! 

Auberto.  {rushing  foneard)  My  son — thou  here ! 
I  clasp  thee  once  again  !  Where  is  the  hero. 
Thy  Saviour  7  Leoniero — where  art  thou ! 

Eloisa.    O,  friends !  behold  my  father ! 

Auberto  and  Arrigo.  Ah — unhappy  ! 

Leoniero,  Fled  is  the  foe — my  country  saved — and  I — 
I  have  done  all  I  could !  This  blood — the  blood 
Of  a  monster — but  that  monster  was  my  son  ! 
I  slew  him — and  I  weep — and  cannot  hate  him  I 

Auberto.  O  virtue ! 

Leoniero.  If  thou  once  didst  hate,  Auberto, 
Pardon — for  heaven  hath  punished.    EUoisa — 
Arrigo— I  do  bless  ye  in  my  deathi 
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You  and  your  children.    But  if  one  of  them 
Should  e'er  become  a  traitor— Lo~-Arrigo^ 
This  steel - 

EloUa.  He  dies! 

Jirrigo,    O  noble,  lofty  sphit ! 
WiUi  dread  and  reverence  o  erpowered,  thou  leav'at  ua! 
There  is  none  on  the  earth  can  equal  thee  1 

Though  the  incidenta  .of  this  piece  are  chiefly  of  a 
political  nature,  interest  is  excited  for  the  feelings  of 
Eloisa  and  the  father.  But  the  sacrifice  he  makes  in 
immolating  his  son,  if  it  does  not  revolt  us,  is  hardly  fit 
for  exhibition  when  the  scene  is  laid  in  an  age  so  nearly 
resembling  our  own  in  the  influence  of  religion  and 
public  sentiment  The  slaughter  of  a  son  by  a  Roman 
parent  for  the  good  of  his  country  may  compel  our 
admiration ;  but  such  outrages  upon  nature  are  more 
fit  to  be  marvelled  at  in  bisiory  than  used  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  tragedy.  The  same  objection  does  not  apply 
to  the  catastrophe  of  Eslker  dPEngaddif  another  of  Pel* 
lico's  dramas,  though  it  is  even  more  harrowing  to  the 
feclin«:s ;  her  despair  is  perfectly  natural,  when  hope- 
less o(  vindicating  herself  by  other  means,  she  drinks 
of  tlie  poisoned  cup  proposed  as  a  test  of  her  innocence. 

The  lierodiad  contains  much  finer  poetry  and  more 
pathos  than  the  preceding  tragedies;  much  has  been 
made  of  an  apparently  unpromising  subject.  The  cha- 
racter of  Herodias  is  one  of  those  mixtures  of  good  and 
ill,  the  one  principle  perpetually  struggling  with  and 
overpowering  the  other,  which  are  so  well  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  drama ;  with  a  powerful  mind,  dis- 
posed to  virtue  by  the  influence  of  early  habits,  slie  is 
under  the  dominion  of  a  haughty  and  ambitious  temper, 
excited  by  her  absorbing  passion  for  Herod,  who  pos- 
sesses not  half  her  strength  of  inlellcct.  Zcphora,  the 
rightful  spouse  of  the  king,  had  been  driven  from  the 
court  to  make  room  for  her  rival,  who  had  also  aban- 
doned her  own  husband.  Herodiaa,  influenced  by  the 
remonstrances  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  persuasions 
of  the  virtuous  Anna,  her  friend  and  confidant,  who  had 
become  a  convert  to  Christianity,  is  at  one  time  induced 
to  leave  the  court  of  Herod ;  and  the  queen  Zephora, 
who  comes  to  render  herself  a  hostage  for  the  security 
of  Herod  against  her  native  tribes,  is  received  by  the 
king.  Herodias,  however,  who  had  been  insulted  by 
the  populace  on  quitting  the  palace,  soon  returns  to 
dispute  her  place  with  Zephora,  and  at  lengthy  wrought 
to  madness  by  jealousy  and  rage,  stabs  the  unhappy 
quecny  ordering  one  of  the  guards  to  conceal  the  body. 
She  is  now  quite  abandoned  to  the  dominion  of  her 
passions,  which  hurry  her  to  destruction.  The  conflict 
of  emotions  in  her  breast  is  evident  throughout  the  play, 
yet  it  is  skilfully  managed.  In  the  festival  scene,  where 
her  daughter  dances  before  the  king,  and  pleases  him 
so  that  he  engages  to  grant  whatever  she  shall  ask, 
even  to  the  lialf  of  his  kingdom — the  wretched  queen 
is  tortured  by  contending  passions,  which  are  inexpli- 
cable to  the  mind  of  Herod.  She  now  craves  music ; 
now  drives  the  singers  from  her  presence  witli  maniac 
execrations.  With  the  Prophet  her  madness  for  a  time 
is  quelled ;  she  submits  to  reproof  (torn  his  lips,  and 
condescends  to  vindicate  herself.  The  following  reply 
to  his  remonstrance  against  her  desertion  of  her  lawful 
husband,  is  characteristic 

Herodias,  Patience 'mid  insults  had  I  not?  Who  then 
Shall  dare  to  8;iy  to  in« — *'  Thou  sheuld'st  have  urged 


Thy  virtue  further  !*'  Is  there  one  can  measure 

His  virtue  for  another,  and  declare 

It  might  have  been  extended — where  it  ceased  7 

Is  frail  man  infinite  7  The  weary  pilgrim, 

If— crossed  innumerous  steeps — at  length  to  earth 

Prostrate  he  fall — brand  ye  his  name  with  sloth  7 

When  his  breath  ftiils,  say  ye — **  Yet  other  rocks 

Before  thee  hang !"  With  patience  did  I  suffer ! 

Endured  the  horrid  chain — ^how  long  endured ! 

And  when  at  last  within  mj  bosom  rose 

In  all  its  sovereign  and  temfic  power, 

Hatk — and  a  desperate  burning  thirst  impelled  me 

To  avenge  my  wrongs— with  steel — ^if  I  gave  not 

The  blow,  but  rather  chose  to  fly — was  mine 

No  virtue? — I  alone  know  that  tl  was! 

I — conscious  of  the  ills  endured — and  oonacioas 

Of  the  bold  heart  God  gave  me ! 

Jokn,    On  boki  hearts 
Hard  trials  Gh>d  imposes— and  on  thee 
It  was  imposed 

HerodUtt,    To  die  in  shame ! 

JokuL,       Far  better 
Than  live  in  guilt. 

Herodua.    Audacious !  bold  f 

John.  What  rifht 

Hast  thou,  O  woman,  from  the  Innocent  wife 
To  steal  her  spouse?  Thou  lov*st  him ;  is  this  ri^t 
Enough  7  The  robber  loves  his  prey-»-doth  God 
Absolve  the  robber?  To  the  traitor  dear 
His  perfidy — and  slaughter  to  the  murderer; 
Are  slaughter  then,  and  treachery  no  crime  7 
A  strong  heart  is  within  thee.    Thou  hast  sinned. 
Exert  the  strength  then  which  the  weak  possess  not: 
Regain  the  upright  path  whence  thou  hast  fallen. 

A  fter  the  murder  of  Zephora,  tortured  by  the  upbraid- 
ing of  a  guilty  conscience,  the  queen  sends  again  for  the 
Prophet,  to  implore  peace  at  his  hands,  though  she  is 
unwilling  quite  to  renounce  her  sins;  he  on  his  part, 
thunders  forth  no  maledictions  upon  her  head ;  even  his 
rebuke  breathes  the  mild  spirit  of  the  religion  of  lore. 
When  she  confesses  the  deed  to  which  her  fury  has 
impelled  her,  he  involuntarily  utters  an  exclamstkm  of 
abhorrence. 

John.  Monster ! 

Uerodim,        'Tis  not  for  thee 
To  show  to  me  the  monster  that  I  am: 
Better  than  thou,  1  know  it.    I  but  ask 
Is  there  a  bound,  whicJi  passed,  excludes  the  wretch 
From  God*s  Ibi^veness?  Must  I,  desperate, 
Curse  heaven,  and  to  the  murders  caused  by  roe. 
Add  thine,  and  others— or,  ray  rival  dead. 
If  I  now  pause  from  blood,  now  reverence  thee 
And  all  the  just — henceforth  with  never  ceasing 
And  blameless  deeds  wipe  out  the  horron  past — 
Turn  all  a  burning  spirit's  energies 
To  work  the  ^lory  of  my  king — ^my  people — 
My  God, — wtU  this  God,  to  compassion  moved, 
Moved  by  his  servant's  prayers— thy  prayers— a  veil 
Cast  o'er  my  sin,  and  bless  the  last  endcavora 
Of  one  who  would  be  pious,  but  in  vain 
Struggled  against  opposing  evil  nature  7 

John.  There  is  indeed  a  bound,  which  past,  excludes 
From  God's  forgiveness.    But  Zephora's  slaughter 
It  is  not — nor  whate'er  we  can  imagine 
Of  murder  yet  more  horrible.    The  limit 
That  shuts  eternally  God's  pardon  out. 
Is — to  renounce  repentance. 

Herodias,  And  I 

Renounce  it  noL    Console  me;  oh  extinguish 
In  me  this  fierce  remoi-se — this  hate  of  all 
The  universe — myself! 

John,  Amend. 

Herodias,  That  word. 

Johti,  Amend, 

HerodioM,  I  wilL 
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John,    Rsmote  thee  from  the  jmlace ; 
The  King. 

Ilerodias.    Such  separation  but  Zephora 
Could  ask.    And  now,  whate'er  my  crime  has  been 
In  slaying  her — Zephora  is  no  more. 
None  can  now  say  to  me,  '*  Herod  is  mine !" 
Is  the  Omnipotent  a  wrathful  being 
Who  claims  vain  sacrifices,  abject  oaseness, 
And  barbarous  abandonment  of  all 
The  heart  holds  dear  7 

John.    Thou  hypocrite !  the  peace 
Of  holiness  thou  would'st  attain  and  joy  thee 
Still  in  the  fruits  of  sin. 

Herudias  I 

John,  ^  Peace  I  offer — 

But  hence  hypocrisy — a  heart's  deceit 
That  hopes  to  hide  itself  from  God,  and  form 
An  impious  league  'twixt  penitence  and  guilt, 
A  league  imi)ossibie !     The  wicked,  whom 
His  deeds  of  evil  prosper  still  is  wicked 
If  such  prosperity  he  doih  not  spurn ; 
In  his  returning  nobleness  abhorring 
The  good  which  God  gave  not.    I  say  to  thee, 
That  throned  at  Herod*s  side,  even  as  before, 
Thou  still  would'st  feed  onpride,  and  evil  passions, 
On  haired  and  revenge.    Grod*s  high  decree 
Is  not  capricious;  this  is  man's  own  nature: 
Necessity  immutable.    Amendment 
There  is  not  for  the  guilty,  if  he  yet 
Reject  not  of  his  infamy  the  fruit! 

Merodias,    No  reformation  is  there — none — for  me ! 
Now  know  I  all.    Expect  the  axe! — He  goes 
Tranquil  to  death — and  I  who  slay  him — tremble ! 


Herod ias  then  instructs  her  daughter  to  claim  as  her 
promised  boon  from  the  Ki  ng,  the  head  of  John.  Herod 
granta  it  reluctantly,  but  would  stipulate  for  the  safety 
of  Zephora ;  and  is  horror  struck  at  the  story  of  her 
death.  Then  comes  the  punishment.  The  daughter 
of  Herodias  is  struck  dead  in  her  mother's  arms,  who 
reproaches  the  King  as  the  cause  of  her  crimes  and 
misfortunes. 

Herod.    Remove  her  from  the  cruel  sight. 

Herodias.  Back!  thine 

Is  yet  more  horrible  than  death.    Accursed 
The  infamous  love  which  bound  us  once !     Thou,  thou 
Hast  on  my  head  heaped  up  the  fearful  wrath 
Of  the  Most  High  ;  hast  torn  from  mc  my  child, 
My  innocent  child,  whose  only  guilt  it  was 
That  I  have  been  her  mother.    Who  impelled  me 
Into  such  crimes  ?     Who  led  me  to  contemn 
The  Eternal  ?     Who  inspired  the  secret  hope 
That  earth  and  heaven  contained  no  God  7    Ah  me 
Deluded  I  it  was  he ! 

Herod,  Ah 

Herodias  Wretch  !  was't  not 

Thy  part  to  curb  my  madness— guard  the  lives 
Of  John  and  of  Zephora  ? — to  repentance 
Invite,  compel  me  ? — and  to  sooner  rend 
A  thou&ind  times  my  heart,  than  immolate 
All  innocence — all  justice! 

Herod,  I 

Herodias,  The  Book 

Of  Life  I  see  displayed !    Lo!  with  tlie  blood 
Of  John  and  of  Zephora  God  blots  out 
Eternally  my  name — and  yet  another — 
The  name  of  Herod ! 

Herod.  This  is  terror — frenzy  I 

Alas!  with  her  own  desperate  hands  she  tears 
Her  streaming  hair!     Help!  help! 

Herodias,  Herod !  our  names 

The  finger  of  the  Lord  hath  blotted  out! 

Thus  ends  this  tragedy ;  which  in  energy  and  cha- 
raeUer  is  not  inferior  to  the  best  of  our  author's  compo- 
sitions. The  chief  personage  beats  some  resemblance 
to  the  Saul  of  Aifiert,  and  haa^  like  him,  the  ingredients 


of  a  character  adapted  to  the  romantic  school.  The 
last  dramatic  production  from  the  pen  of  Silvio  Pellico 
which  has  reached  this  country  is  Thomas  Jiiore^  of 
which  we  have  left  ourselves  but  brief  space  to  speak. 
It  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  a  failure.  The  represen- 
tation of  the  historical  personages  of  the  Court  of  Henry 
VIII.  in  a  piece  in  which  not  the  slightest  local  or  na- 
tional coloring  is  preserved,  has  a  singularly  feeble 
effect  on  minds  familiar  with  the  graphic  power  of  the 
English  dramatists.  With  this  association  the  scenes 
are  unusually  bald  and  desolate ;  the  characters,  which 
might  have  been  Italians  or  Greeks  for  ought  appearing 
to  the  contrary,  save  in  their  names,  (and  those  have  a 
Tuscan  twist,)  walk  through  the  chill  desert  of  their 
parts  with  more  than  classic  monotony.  Not  that  we 
believe  Pellico  could  have  succeeded,  even  had  he  at- 
tempted the  task,  in  exhibiting  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
manners  of  that  court  and  those  times,  or  in  painting 
English  character;  we  simply  regard  it  as  unfortunate 
that  he  should  ever  have  thought  of  Avriting  a  drama  on 
a  subject  in  our  history.  Alfieri's  Maria  ShuBrda  ought 
to  have  been  a  warning  to  deter  him  from  such  an  ef- 
fort. The  chief  business  of  the  piece  in  question  is  to 
exhibit  the  intc^ity  and  virtue  of  More,  the  fallen 
Chancellor,  and  victim  of  tyranny,  through  trials  and 
persecutions.  These,  of  course,  avail  nothing  to  turn 
him  from  the  path  of  duty  ;  and  the  reader,  foreseeing 
from  the  beginning  the  certain  catastrophe,  is  conducted 
by  slow  steps  through  the  play,  as  through  a  long 
avenue  of  cypresses  terminating  with  a  scaffold.  An 
effort  is  indeed  made,  in  the  last  Act,  to  divert  attention 
by  exciting  hopes  of  a  deliverance,  but  it  is  feebly 
effected.  The  historical  answer  of  More  to  his  enemies 
is  preserved ;  "As  St.  Paul,  who  took  part  in  the  murder 
of  Stephen,  is  with  the  martyr  in  heaven,  so  may  you,  my 
judges,  and  I,  be  saved  alike  in  the  mercy  of  the  Lord." 
Pellico  does  not  want  energy,  but  he  lacks  that  con- 
centration of  sentiment  and  passion  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  merits  in  dramatic  poetry.  His  style  is  two 
diffuse ;  his  eloquence,  though  graceful,  often  deyoid  of 
boldness  and  vehemence.  No  striking  imagery  is  to 
be  found  in  his  pages,  though  such  is  the  genuine  and 
universal  language  of  emotion.  He  never  labors  to 
produce  effect  by  a  single  sentence.  Yet  he  excels  his 
contemporaries  and  most  of  his  predecessors  in  the  de- 
lineation of  feeling,  and  in  the  interest  imparted  to  his 
dramas;  especially  in  the  expression  of  tender  emo- 
tions. All  with  him  is  unaffected  and  simple ;  and  bis 
faults  are  rather  deficiencies  than  offences  against  na- 
ture and  taste.  Had  he  studied  to  give  a  local  interest 
to  his  pieces,  and  appreciated  the  advantages  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  scene  ond  times,  his  success  might 
iiave  been  unbounded.  Man  may  be  man  when  stripped 
of  costume,  but  he  is  not  man  as  we  know  him  and  as  he 
moves  in  the  world  ;  nor  is  any  thing  gained  by  remov- 
ing from  our  view  those  external  circumstances  which 
so  universally  influence  his  character  and  actions. 


Sir  John  Hill,  who  passed  for  the  translator  of  Swnm- 
merdani's  work  on  insects,  understood  not  a  word  of 
Dutch.  He  was  to  receive  50  guinciis  for  the  transla- 
tion, and  bargained  wiili  another  translator  for  25 — this 
other  being  in  a  like  predicament  paid  a  third  person 
12  pounds  ibr  the  job. 
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MONODY 

Od  the  Death  of  Mn.  Susan  O.  Blaachard,  milk  of  UeoL  A.  O. 
Blanchard,  of  the  United  State*  Army,  and  onlj  Slater  of  the 
Author. 

Siaier !  they're  laid  thee  in  the  silent  earth ! 

Thy  spirit's  free ! 
And  many  suns  have  set  upon  thy  grave- 
Unknown  to  me ! 
I  was  not  there — to  catch  thy  parting  breath  I 

When  thou  did^t  die — 
Yet  Sister!  I  shall  weep,  till  grief  will  dim 

Thy  Brother's  eye ! 
Mem'ry  shall  haunt  thee !  wheresoever  I  go — 

Breaking  my  heart ! 
And  thy  pure  sainted  image  shall  be  mine 

Till  life  depart! 
I  would  my  weary  spirit  were  with  thine 

Triumphant  borne — 
For  Susan !  I  shall  clin^  to  life,  no  more— 

Now  tliou  art  gone ! 
Perchance  that  angel  spirit  hovers  nigh 

This  lonely  spot ! 
And  on  the  wintry  air  whispers — ^that  I 

Am  not  forgot ! 
Weeping,  1  grasp  at  this  ephem'ral  dream. 

Though  Tain  it  be ! 
And  dodicate  my  breaking  heart,  oh  Grief! 

Through  life,  to  thee  I 


A  CONTRAST, 

BY  PAUUNA. 

It  was  a  calm  autumnal  evening.  The  late  bright 
green  that  had  clothed  the  forests,  had  given  place  to  a 
rich  and  almost  endless  variety  of  colors.  I  n  other  lands 
the  fairy  pencillings  of  fancy  may  have  pictured  beau- 
ties like  these,  but  in  our  own  American  woods  there 
is  a  charm  art  and  genius  may  strive  in  vain  to  imitate 
or  describe.  And  who  is  it  that  can  gaze  on  such  a 
scene  without  a  soft,  delicious  melancliciy?  It  has  a 
Toice  to  the  contemplative  mind  impressive  yet  sweet. 
The  rustling  of  the  fallen  leaves — the  murmur  of  the 
breeze  through  the  thinly  clad  boughs — the  gay  and 
almost  magic  hues  of  the  richly  variegated  foliage — more 
lovely  as  it  approaches  more  nearly  to  its  fall — all  con- 
spire to  still  the  troubled  passioi'ks  of  the  mind — to  ele- 
vate the  spirit  above  the  transitory  things  of  time,  and 
remind  us  of  the  solemn  truth,  that  all  the  beauties  and 
pleasures  of  this  world  are  fleeting  as  the  summer 
flower — transient  as  the  splendor  of  an  autumn  wood. 
Ten  years  iiad  passed  since  last  I  stood  beneath  the 
lofty  oaks  that  cast  their  shade  over  the  silent  so* 
pulchrcs  of  the  dead.  Tired  of  the  greetings  of  friends 
and  gaze  of  strangers,  I  sought  the  spot  where  rested 
the  ashes  of  those  that  once  had  been  among  the  friends 
of  my  youth. 

1  strolled  from  tomb  to  tomb,  and  sought  on  the 
pages  of  memory  the  history  of  many  I  had  once  known 
and  loved,  but  often  did  I  inquire  of  my  companion,  to 
gather  more  fully  the  recalled  ion  which  time  had  par- 
tially obscured.  •  At  length  a  simple,  yet  elegant  tooab 
attracted  my  attention.    Near  it  ^tood  one  of  an  impos- 


ing appearance,  in  which  art  and  munificence  seemed  to 
have  exerted  their  skill,  to  make  it  tower  above  the 
rest.  On  the  first  was  this  simple,  but  affecting  inscrip- 
tion— 

SACRBD 

To  the  memory  of 
MATILDA  WILLIAMS. 

On  IMag  tahleca  of  the  heart. 

Her  Tirtuaa  are  engraTod ; 
Then  eeek  not  on  the  Worka  of  art, 

The  record  of  her  praiae. 

It  bore  no  dates,  but  was  evidently  recently  erected. 
The  name  I  did  not  recognize,  but  the  tender,  unpre> 
tending  inscription,  sensibly  touched  my  heart,  and  I 
felt  a  strong  desire  to  know  the  history  of  her  whose 
virtues  needed  no  external  record.  My  friend  read  my 
feelings,  and  immediately  drew  my  attention  to  the 
next  tomb<8tone.  It  bore  a  long  list  of  lineage,  beauty, 
amiability,  &c  &c.  and  as  I  read  the  long  and  beauti- 
ful detail,  I  almost  questioned  the  justice  of  Omnipo- 
tence in  thus  snatching,  in  early  life,  from  mortal  goze, 
so  pure,  so  beautiful  a  pattern  of  every  female  grace 
and  excellence.  "  Only  twenty-four,"  I  exclaimed, "  and 
yet  so  highly  exalted,  so  much  beloved."  My  friend 
smiled  archly  and  remarked,  "  Have  yon  seen  so  much 
of  the  world  and  not  yet  learned  that  real  merit  rarely 
has  loud  trumpeters?"  Her  manner  surprised  me,  and 
I  inquired  the  meaning.  It  is  too  late  now,  said  she, 
to  enter  into  the  narrative  about  which  you  feel  so  roach 
interested ;  to-morrow  I  will  relate  the  history  of  both 
these  women,  whose  tombs  are  not  more  strikingly  dif- 
ferent than  were  their  lives  and  characters.  United  in 
life  by  a  strange  destiny,  or  rather  by  strange  circum- 
stances, it  is  fit  that  their  last  dwellings  should  be  near 
each  other,  and  that  their  monuments,  like  their  charac- 
ters, should  stand  forth  in  striking  contrasC 

Matilda  Clayton  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  poor 
widow  who  removed  to  this  village  a  short  lime  before 
you  left  here,  and  who  for  years  has  taught  the  village 
school. 

Perhaps  you  remember  the  interest  her  coming  gave  to 
all  the  lovers  of  mystery  in  our  circle.  She  was 
dressed  in  black.  Her  child  was  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen ;  beautiful  as  a  fairy,  and  seemingly  a  visitor  from 
some  etherial  sphere — so  delicate,  so  gentle  was  her  every 
glance  and  movemcnti  They  brought  with  them  nn 
elegant  harp  and  guitar^  and  two  richly  painted  por- 
traits. Of  iheir  charactesi  or  former  home,  noibina; 
could  be  gathered.  She  rented  that  house  which  you 
see  among  those  lofty  oaks,  and  fomishcd  it  in  a  style  of 
neat  simplicity  and  taste.  Soon  after  she  came,  she 
issued  proposals  for  a  school,  but  few  at  first  seemed 
disposed  to  patronize  .her;  and  though  curiosity  was 
strongly  manifested  to  know  who  and  whai  she  was,  all 
that  could  be  gathered  was  the  assertion  that  she  was 
die  widow  of  an  officer,  whose;  untimely  death  had  left 
her  friendless,  and  induced  her,  to  seek  among  stranger^ 
a  home  and  support.  Months  passed  by,  and  her  cor- 
rect deportment — the  pure  elegance  of  her  manners,  and 
her  various  accomplishments,  gained  her  the  good-wiil 
and  confidence  of  some  of  the  leading  chanicteis  in  the 
village,  by  whose  influence  a  considerable  number  of 
scholars  was  soon  procured.  Among  her  friends  and 
patrons  was  Mr.  Wilton ;  and  his  daughter  Clara,  then 
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about  the  age  of  Matilda,  was  the  first  committed  to 
her  care. 

Soon  did  the  widow  and  her  daughter  engage  the 
aflTections  of  the  scholars,  and  a  great  intimacy  took 
place  between  Matilda  and  Clara.  The  Wiltons  were 
wealthy,  and  their  influence  great;  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing their  efforts  to  induce  Mrs.  Clayton  to  mingle 
-with  society,  she  and  Matilda  remained  secluded  from 
all  the  gaieties  and  pleasures  of  the  village.  Often 
did  their  acquaintances  stroll  to  the  cottage  to  listen  to 
their  sweet  voices  as  they  sung  to  their  instruments ; 
and  never  shall  I  forget  the  tender  tears  I  shed  as  I  stood 
one  moonlight  evening  near  the  lattice,  and  heard  the 
widow  play  and  sing  these  touching  lines: 

How  hard  it  is  with  calmness  to  surrey, 

The  scenes  which  memory  bringelh  to  my  view ; 

I  fain  would  drive  iUi  spectre  forms  away. 

And  think  ideal,  what  I  know  is  true. 

She  brings  back  scenes  of  bliss  beyond  compare. 

Recalls  tlie  joys  which  are  forever  fled — 

I  bathe  ttieir  memory  with  my  bitter  tears, 

And  leave  this  spot  to  weep  around  the  dead. 

I  gaze  on  thee,  my  own,  my  darling  child— 

I  sec  «  thy  father's  softened  image  (here  ;" 

And  oh !  my  tears  arise  to  check  thy  smile. 

And  bid  thee  share  thy  widowM  mother's  care. 

I've  asked  not  pity,  for  too  cold's  this  world 

To  share  the  sorrows  of  the  suffering  poor ; 

From  wealth's  high  summit,  when  the  wretch  is  hurled. 

Alone  they're  leA  their  misery  to  deplore : 

But  conscious  virtue  will  our  solace  be — 

Perhaps  we  yet  some  feeling  hearts  may  find  ; 

While  sweet's  the  task  to  teach  and  succor  thee. 

My  own  Matilda,  my  dear  orphan  child ;  < 

And  to  our  Qod  our  evening  hymn  we'll  raise, 

For  Me  did  hear,  when  in  our  wo  we  cried ; 

The  widow's  spouse— the  orphan's  friend  we'll  praise. 

And  dry  our  tears  in  hopes  of  bliss  on  high. 

Even  now  I  almost  fancy  I  can  hear  her  sweet  tremu- 
lous voice,  as  it  rose  on  the  silent  evening  breeze,  and 
still  I  seem  to  gaze  on  that  lovely,  though  pallid  face,  as 
with  tearful  uplifted  eye  she  sang  those  last  lines  of  ten- 
der heart-touching  piety  and  faith.  But  I  have  wander- 
ed from  my  narrative.  Vears  rolled  by,  and  still  the  wi- 
dow's school  increased,  and  with  it  love  and  respect  for 
her  and  her  daughter.  Clara  Wilton  had  been  the  con- 
stant companion  of  the  latter  for  near  three  years,  and 
her  proficiency  in  both  solid  and  ornamental  branches  of 
education  sliould  have  satisfied  even  her  ambitious  pa- 
rents. But  the  fashionable  error  that  a  young  lady's 
education  could  never  be  completed  at  home,  had  found 
its  way  here,  and  Clara,  with  others,  was  removed 
from  Mrs.  Clayton's  maternal  care,  to  mix  with  stran- 
gers, careless  of  their  principles,  and  uninterested  in 
their  happiness. 

You,  who  have  known  the  course  pursued  io  fashion- 
able boarding  schools — you  who  have  seen  the  disap- 
pointed hopes — the  perverted  minds — the  corrupted 
hearts  which  have  been  the  result  of  injudicious  plans 
of  education,  will  not  wonder  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
artless,  affectionate  Clara  returned  home,  after  two 
years  polish,  an  altered,  a  sadly  altered  being.  Matilda 
was  now  assisting  her  mother  in  the  duties  of  the  school- 
room. That  budding  beauty  which  in  childhood  charm- 
ed, was  mellowed,  refined,  by  the  graces  and  dignity  of 
the  woman.  That  quiet  spirit,  whose  benign  influence 
had  been  felt  by  so  many  in  the  morning  of  life,  now 
shed  its  purifying  influence  in  a  more  extended  circle. 


Matilda  was  admired — beloved.  Many  sought  her  so- 
ciety— she  treated  all  with  that  amiable  politeness 
which  springs  firom  a  pure  heart:  but  few  could  gain  her 
confidence  or  tempt  her  from  that  deep  retirement  she 
had  learned  to  love. 

Clara  still  loved  Matilda.  Though  fashion,  folly, 
show  and  pleasure  had  filled  her  mind,  still  she  often 
led  the  bustle  of  gay  life,  to  spend  an  hour  in  that  quiet, 
lovely  spot,  where  she  had  spent  her  happiest  days. 
Often  did  she  strive  to  enlist  Matilda  under  the  banners 
of  her  leading  pleasures,  but  she  strove  in  vain.  When 
crossed  or  afi[licted  at  any  real  or  imaginary  loss,  she 
told  her  the  troubles  that  annoyed  her;  and  often  did 
Matilda  point  out  the  transitory  nature  of  her  favorite 
joys,  and  point  her  unsatisfied  heart  to  the  only  foun 
tain  of  perfect  bliss. 

Clara  had  many  admirers,  and  frequently  had  the  cot- 
tage been  visited  in  her  evening  rambles  by  her  and 
her  friends,  to  listen  to  the  elegant  performance  of  its 
inmates,  while  Clara  oAen  joined  the  concert  with  her 
own  clear  and  highly  cultivated  voice. 

Among  the  number  who  bad  thus  become  known  to 
Matilda,  was  James  Williams,  long  an  ardent  admirer 
and  evident  favorite  of  Miss  Wilton's. 

Long  had  he  solicited  her  hand,  but  she  would  not 
decide  his  fate.  Almost  constantly  with  her,  he  had 
imagined  her  necessary  to  his  happiness,  and  so  long 
had  been  kept  in  a  feverish  excitement  of  love,  and 
hope,  and  doubt,  that  he  scarcely  cared  to  have  his  case 
permanently  fixed.  Believing  himself  beloved,  he  ra- 
ther enjoyed  than  disliked  her  frequent  changes  of  de- 
portment towards  him,  and  had  not  yet  learned  that 
there  was  a  deep  and  holy  feeling  meant  by  love,  that 
he  had  never  yet  enjoyed. 

But  he  saw  Matilda.  Again  and  again  he  repaired 
to  the  cottage,  and  ere  he  knew  that  he  was  in  dan- 
ger, he  found  himself  completely  enslaved  by  the  art- 
less, lovely  manners,  and  rich  and  highly  cultivated 
mind  of  her  who  never  thought  of  conquest.  But  he 
was  shackled,  and  how  to  break  his  bonds  he  knew 
not.  Only  one  means  presented  itself,  and  that  was  to 
urge  Clara  to  a  decided  and  inmiedtate  step  relative  to 
him.  She,  unsuspecting  his  motive,  and  believing  his 
happiness  in  her  power,  rejected  him,  vainly  expecting 
to  hear  renewed  declarations  of  affection,  and  to  witness 
a  sorrow  and  despair  which  she  would,  ere  long,  tura 
into  hope  and  gladness. 

But,  like  the  captive  bird,  who  after  weeks  of  impri- 
sonment finds  the  door  of  his  cage  unbarred,  he  exulted 
in  his  newly  gained  liberty,  and  with  delightful  speed 
burst  asunder  every  tie  that  bound  him  to  his  captor, 
and  sought  again  those  joys  which  he  had  feared  were 
lost  to  him  forever.  Clara  loved  him,  if  the  heart  of  a 
gay  unthinking  girl  could  Love.  Little  had  she  dreamed 
that  in  the  lowly  Matilda  she  could  find  a  rival,  and  that 
too,  in  the  only  heart  whoso  worship  she  had  ever  really 
valued.  But  in  his  speaking  countenance  she  read  that 
her  rejection  gave  no  pain,  nor  was  she  long  in  disco- 
vering the  cause  of  his  alienated  affections.  Clara  was 
now  awoke  from  more  sleeps  than  one — she  ha<|  awoke 
from  confidence  in  love,  to  prove  that  she  had  been  be- 
wildered with  an  ignis  fatuus;  her  feelings  of  resentment, 
envy  and  revenge,  which  had  slumbered  so  long,  were 
now  aroused  and  glowed  with  the  intensity  of  a  long 
smothered  flame. 

^  Vol.  U— 99 
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When  she  first  lefi  her  native  Tillage,  she  waa  a 
stranger  to  tho  Tic«8  so  prevalent  among  Cbe  young  in 
modem  times.  Bui  easy  is  lbs  taak  to  imbibe  wrong 
aeniimeots — to  learn  tbal  revenge  is  noble — tbatlha.end 
justifies  Uie  means,  and  that  she  who  can  best  dissem- 
ble, most  secret^  efifect  her  purposes,  is  most  praise- 
worthy and  admired. 

Her  feelings  naturally  ardent,  needed  but  an  ezcidng 
cause  to  call  into  aciive  exercise  some  of  the  roost  un- 
controllable, and  unamiable  passions.  Clara  might  hare 
made,  with  proper  goTernnieni  when  young,  an  excel- 
lent  woman.  But  no  early  discipline  had  prepared  her 
for  usefulness  and  happiness.  An  only  daughter,  the 
heiress  of  a  large  estate  and  honorable  name,  and  pos- 
sessed of  many  personal  graces — she  had  known  no 
restraints — met  with  no  crosses  to  her  inclinations,  and 
liad  been  taught,  by  precept  and  example,  that  admi- 
ration, conquest,  dress  and  fashion,  were  the  objects  at 
which  she  should  lend — the  summit  of  her  ambition. 
IVlra.  Clayton  had  endeavored  to  instil  good  principles 
in  all  her  pupils'  minds;  but  what  can  the  lessons  of  the 
school-room  effect,  when  the  family  circle  extinguishes 
all  the  good  feelings  produced  during  a  few  hoars  in- 
struction? Self-love  was Clara^s  idol — self-love,  alas!  is 
too  often  the  destroyer  of  its  worshipper. 

Williams  soon  became  an  open  admirer  of  Miss  Ciajp- 
ton.  Q  if  ted  with  talents,  fortune,  and  a  person  of  un- 
common elegance,  his  mind  well  stored  With  literature, 
and  his  heart,  iliough  uninfiucnced  by  solid  piety,  yet 
feelingly  alive  to  many  noble  and  brilliant  ▼irtues,  he 
was  formed  to  love  with  all  the  deep  fervor  of  a  virtu- 
ous soul,  and  formed  to  be  beloved  by  one  who  could 
appreciate  his  character.  No  sooner  did  Williams  de- 
clare himself  the  friend  and  equal  of  MissClayton,  than 
the  line  of  demarkation  which  had  been  drawn  by  the 
proud  and  rich  gave  way,  and  it  soon  became  quite  as 
fashionable  to  admire  the  gentle  Matilda,  as  it  bod  been 
to  pay  homage  to  her  wealthier  ootemporaries. 

Nor  did  Williams  alone  desert  Miss  Wilton*s  ranks. 
Among  her  former  suitors  was  a  young  man  of  dissi- 
pated charactor,  but  polished  manners,  who  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  a  successful  competitor  for  her  hand, 
had  not  'Williams  appeared  upon  the  stage.  Between 
these  two,  no  good  feelings  existed  {  and  no  sooner  did 
Dudley  discover  his  attachment  to  Matilda,  than  he 
determined  to  oppose  him.  For  some  months  no  event 
occurred  worth  recital.  Rumor  declared  Williams  the 
future  husband  of  Matilda ;  while  Dudley,  tired  of  his 
new  flame,  again  returned  to  flatter  the  beautiful 
Clara. 

It  was  evident  that  the  was  not  happy,  and  also  that 
the  desertion  of  Williams  was  a  source  of  real  mortifi- 
cation ;  yet  still  her  fondness  for  her  rival  continued, 
and  she  even  seemed  more  devoted  than  ever  to  the  so- 
ciety of  her  friend.  Matilda  loved  her,  and  fondly  im- 
agined that  she  was  likewise  beloved.  But  the  time  for 
her  marriage  drew  near.  Clara  possessed  her  confi- 
dence, and  apparently  enjoyed  the  approaching  good 
fortune  of  her  friend.  At  Uiis  juncture,  business  call- 
ed Williams  unexpectedly  from  the  state.  With  a 
beating  heart  he  bid  adieu  to  his  betrothed,  promising 
to  write  every  post,  and  extorting  from  her  a  like  fii- 
vor.  One  letter  only  was  received  fram  him,  and  that 
was  cold  and  brief.  Added  to  this,  «he  was  told  that 
his  departure  was  a  finesse  to  avoid  the  fulfilment  of 


his  engagement-— that  be  had  spoken  disrespectfally  of 
her,  and  that  she  need  not  expect  any  iarLher  tidings 
from  him.  Bat  Matilda  believed  it  not.  She  wrote.  In 
a  short  time  her  letter  was  returned  unopened.  Still 
she  could  not  believe  him  false.  A  month  rolled  by— « 
month  of  anguish,  of  suspense— but  nothing  (anhef  was 
heard  from  him. 

Daring  this  time  Willianoa  had  received  letters  frocn 
hb  fiteads  advising  him  io  return  no  more — that  Ma- 
tilda had  deceived  him — that  her  conduct  was  improper 
in  the  extreme — that  the  story  of  her  mother^  widow- 
hood was  an  artfol  tale,  invented  to  conceal  the  igno* 
mtnious  birth  of  her  daughter,  and  that  they  were  proved 
to  be  exiles  from  home,  foreed  off  by  the  resentment  of 
their  family.  He,  too,  received  a  letter  from  Matilda, 
requesting  to  be  exonerated  from  her  vows,  alleging 
a  former  attachment  as  the  cause,  which  she  declared 
herself  unable  to  overcome:  Nor  did  it  end  here.  Dud- 
ley and  Clara  bad  so  ntanaged  that  the  minds  of  the 
public  should  be  prepared  for  the  event  of  Williams' 
desertion ;  and  the  unhappy  girl  soon  found  that  not  onljr 
had  her  lover  fled,  but  with  him  ber  character,  and  of 
course  her  peace.  At  Williams'  request  their  school  bad 
been  dismissed,  and  thus  were  they  left,  with  sullied 
fame,  and  without  the  means  of  future  sopport.  In 
vain  did  they  endeavor  to  invesiigaie  the  matter.  No 
one  stepped  forward  to  assist  them,  save  some  wbe 
lacked  the  ability  to  succor  those  whom  they  believed  in 
nocent.  Two  years  passed  by,  and  found  their  situa- 
tion deplorable  indeed,  A  deep  melancholy  had  seized 
the  widow's  mind  ;  their  efiforts  to  re-assuoie  their  far- 
mer office  failed,  and  they  were  poor,  fnendlcss  and  af- 
flicted. Matilda  bore  it  with  becoming  dignity— all  ibat 
industry  and  prudence  could  efifect  waa  done — but  the 
rose  was  fled  from  her  check,  and  the  smile  of  peace 
was  gone.  Only  by  the  bed  side  of  the  poor  and  dying, 
or  afflicted,  and  within  the  walls  of,  the  house  of  €rod, 
did  she  venture  to  stray.  B<H  the  influence  of  virtoe 
will  sooner  or  later  be  felL  Public  sentiment  cannot 
long  remain  stationary,  and  a  reaction  seemed  gradoslly 
taking  place  in  the  Claytons'  favor.  Again  they  re- 
quested to  be  patronised,  and  a  few  persons  resolved 
again  to  try  them.  The  fever  of  excitement  was  passed, 
and  the  minds  of  the  community,  as  they  grew  more 
calm,  began  to  look  more  closely  into  the  nature  of  the 
case ;  and  many  now  wondered  that  they  had  been  so 
credulous  as  to  believe  what  was  so  slightly  proven.  Bat 
it  is  needless  to  descend  to  particularsp^-sufiice  it  to  say, 
that  they  were  again  placed  in  a  situation  of  compantive 
comfort ;  and  many  who  had  secretly  shown  some  kind* 
ness  to  the  suflerers,  now  boldly  espoused  their  caiis^ 
and  openly  declared  their  belief  in  their  innoeeoce. 
Clara  was  still  unmarried,  and  her  daep  hatred  to  Ma- 
tilda now  began  to  assume  a  ipore  tangible  form.  No 
opportanity  escaped  her  and  Dudley,  to  asperse  ber  cha- 
racter ;  and  so  marked  was  their  enmity,  that  it  aiuacted 
general  attention. 

Twelve  months  passed  by,  and  their  school  Increased, 
anA  with  it  their  favor  with  the  greater  portion  of  their 
acquaintances.  Dudley  and  Clara  were  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  a  great  excitement  existed  in  expectation  of 
the  gaieties  of  the  scene.  Never  had  such  prrparatiou 
been  known,  and  eonsequenily  the  approacbiqg marriage 
waa  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  The  evening  bcfi«c  ibc 
wedding,  a  kirg  eporty  of  the  youtig  men  of  the  village 
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and  its  Tidnity,  had  assembled  to  celebrate  some  annU 
yersary  in  which  they  were  interested.  After  ihe  busi^ 
ness  of  the  nieetin«f  was  over,  they  agreed  to  drink  to 
the  happiness  of  Dudley  and  his  Clara.  One  sailer 
of  mirth  gave  way  to  another,  until  Dudley  and  several 
others  felt  much  exhilarated  by  their  large  potations. 
Dudley  at  length  mentioned  William»-Hauntingly  allud- 
ed to  bis  former  attachment  to  Clara — attributed  his  re- 
jection  by  her  to  his  own  influence — and  wound  up  by  as- 
serting that  it  was  not  the  only  favor  for  which  his  friend 
had  to  thank  him.  Encouraged  by  the  mirth  his  wit- 
ticisms excited,  he  proceeded  to  stato,  in  a  strain  of  deep 
ridicule,  that  bad  not  his  superior  disceinment  discover- 
ed the  true  character  of  Miss  Clayton,  and  given  the 
alarm,  she  would  have  now  been  the  wife  of  Wil- 
liams ;  and  that  for  the  favor  he  had  done  him  in  getting 
him  out  of  that  dilemma,  he  should  seek  out  the  exile, 
and  claim,  by  way  of  reward,  a  handsome  legacy  for  his 
first.  Among  the  number  present  was  one  who  long 
had  loved  the  innocent  giri  whose  name  was  thus  unce- 
remoniously handled  ;  a  suspicion  that  Dudley  was  the 
cause  of  her  ruin,  darted  through  his  miod,  and  he  re- 
solved to  take  him  by  guile.  He  accordingly  asked  if 
friendship  for  Williams  had  prompted  him  to  the  task 
of  breaking  off  his  chains.  **  No,  indeed :  I  had  a  double 
motive.  She,  a  proud  wretch,  had  rejected  me;  and 
he,  a  villain,  once  had  rivalled  me ;  for  a  reason,  good  or 
bad,  they  loved  each  other,  and  I  made  them  feel  what 
they  will  not  forget"  "  And  you  can  prove  all  that  was 
said  7"  continued  the  other.  Dudley  was  now  alarmed, 
for  there  was  something  in  young  Maxwell's  look  that 
showed  he  had  said  more  than  he  intended  to  be  under- 
stood. "  Prove  it  !*'  said  he,  **  assuredly  T  did  it ;  and  if 
necessary,  can  prove  a  great  deal  more  than  you  have 
ever  beard." 

The  party  dispersed  at  a  late,  hour,  but  Maxwell 
arose  next  morning  unrefreshed.  He  fancied  he  had 
found  the  clew  to  the  labyrinth,  and  resolved,  unsus- 
p<?cted  and  secretly,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  mysteiy 
which  he  now  saw  had  been  so  long  thrown  over  that 
transaction.  Maxwell,  too,  was  Williams'  friend.  He 
alone  knew  hie  present  residence,  and  he  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  investigate  (he  matter,  and  restore,  if  inno- 
cent, happiness  and  lame  ro  her  whom  he  now  believed 

unjustly  deprived  of  both. 

*  *  *  ^  *  1^ 

The  halls  of  Wilton  Lodge  were  glittering  with  a 
thousand  lights — tlie  merry  peals  of  the  violin  resounded 
through  the  mansion — the  gay  dancers  were  seen  in 
every  direction — while  feasting  and  profusion  marked 
the  splendid  scene.  Maxwell  leant  beside  a  lofly  co- 
liiron,  decorated  with  flowers  and  variegated  lamps,  and 
looked  on  the  festive  scene  with  a  saddened  heart. 

Clara  was  arrayed,  in  almost  regal  splendor.  The 
jewels  glistened  in  her  hair— the  pearls  gave  their  pure 
forms  te  decorate  her  snowy  neck  and  arms;  every 
thing  combined  to  make  her  happy  and  gay,  and  yet 
he  thought  that  she  was  sad. 

Wearied  with  the  dance,  she  seated  herself  near  the 
spot  where  Maxwell  stood.  He  approached,  and  laugh- 
ingly in^ired  why  she  looked  so  serious,  where  all 
was  so  gay  and  brighL  She  denied  that  such  was  the 
case,  when  he  jestingly  remarked,  that  he  should  think 
•lie  was  sighing  for  her  old  flame,  young  Williams, 
unless  she  looked  more  like  a  happy  bride.    A  deep 


blush  overspread  her  cheek,  and  with  deep  feeling  she 
replied,  that  Matilda  Clayton  might  grieve  for  him,  for 
they  suited  belter  than  any  two  she  had  ever  known. 
He  asked  her  why  ?  Because,  said  she,  her  heart  is 
false  as  a  traitor's,  and  his,  like  hers,  inconstant  and 
base,  "  You  astonish  line,"  said  Maxwell.  **  1  know 
them  both,"  she  replied,  "  and  Mr.  Dudley  knows  them 
loo."  MajQwell  said  no  more,  and  Clara  rejoined  the 
dance. 

One  month  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  marriage 
of  Dudley,  when  the  villdge  was  again  excited  by  iho 
a'ppearancc  of  Williams.  No  sooner  had  he  arrived 
than  a  thousand  vnguc  reports  and  ideas  were  afloat, 
and  the  general  sentence  wa«,  that  his  business  was  <o 
see  Matilda.  He  refreshed  himself  at  the  hotel,  and 
taking  Maxwell's  arm,  strolled  towards  the  cottai^c. 
The  sun  had  set,  and  the  moon  was  shining  with  an 
unusual  brightness,  and  gave  to  the  flowers  and  shrub- 
beries around  the  cottage  a  more  than  natural  beauty. 
They  approached  softly,  for  they  recognized  Matilda's 
voice,  and  listening,  heard  these  words: 

YeS)  false  to  me  has  been  this  world ; 
Its  Dial  ice  tore  thj  heart  from  me : 
The  shaft  which  at  my  peace  was  harled, 
Was  deeply  felt,  I  know,  by  Ihee. 
Still  conscious  rirtue  ia  my  stay, 
ThoQgh  yet  a  dart  doea  rankle  hero- 
He  thinks  me  base  and  false  as  they 
Who  tore  my  Iwsom  with  despair. 
1*11  blame  him  not ;  the  poisonous  breath 
Of  raaUce  forced  him  thus  to  stray  ; 
And  fain  I'd  claj^p  the  tyrant  Death, 
To  wash  that  guiltless  stain  away. 

Williams*  agitation  became  so  great  that  his  friend  with 
diflliculty  prevented  his  betraying  his  nearness  to  tho 
house ;  but  caution  was  necessary,  as  it  had  been  plan- 
ned that  Maxwell  should  go  in  alone,  and  by  degrees 
apprise  Matilda  of  W.*s  arrival,  and  his  object  He 
accordingly  knocked  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Clayton  asked 
who  was  there.  His  name  was  given,  and  he  immedi- 
ately entered. 

Seating  himself  near  Matilda,  he  asked  what  event 
on  earth  could  give  her  most  pleasure  7  She  blushed 
deeply,  and  replied,  *t  to  see  all  the  world  convinced  that 
I  am  not  deserving  of  the  scorn  which  has  been  heaped  * 
upon  me  ;  true,  a  reaction  has  already  taken  place,  but 
where  there  is  mystery  there  is  doubt,  and  doubt  is  the 
fruitful  source  of  distrust.  But  why  did  I  answer  thus; 
excuse  me,  for  as  you  entered  I  was  brooding  over  the 
past — the  bitter  past."  "And  did  you  ever  suspect  the 
enemies  who  at  that  dark  period  caused  your  sorrow?** 
**  No,**  she  replied,  "  I  would  not  be  so  unjust  as  to  cen- 
sure merely  from  suspicion;  but  let  us  drop  so  painful 
a  theme — ^1  was  wrong  to  allude  to  iL*'  But  Maxwell 
was  resolved  that  it  should  not  thus  be  dropped.  "Miss 
Clayton,"  said  he,  "did  you  never  think  that  Dudley 
and  his  wife  were  deeply  concerned  in  that  nefarious 
business?  Answer  me,  for  I  do  believe  that  they  were 
the  entire  cause."  He  then  proceeded  to  relate  what 
he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  both,  and  concluded  by 
saying,  "I  have  written  to  Williams,  stating  fViy  su^pi. 
cions,  and  when  he  comes,  I  doubt  not  a  full  explana- 
tion and  investigation  will  be  the  result^"  "Wilhaei!) !" 
repeated  Matilda;  "and  do  you  know  where  hti  hi 
But  I  must  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  hjivc  ever 
taken  in  my  fiilc.    Words  are  weak  to  paint  the  feel- 
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ings  of  A  gratefal  heart.  Oh !  that  you  may  be  reward- 
ed, even  should  your  noble  endeavors  fail.''  "But  you 
have  not  told  me/'  he  continued,  **  whether  or  not  you 
think  my  charges  a^inst  those  persons  just"  '*  I  have 
feared  it,"  said  she,  "but  I  resolved  to  condemn  no  one 
until  I  knew  that  they  deserved  it.  Those  who  have 
writhed  under  the  tortures  of  unmerited  charges,  will 
be  the  last  to  give  like  pangs."  "  Farewell,  Miss  Clay, 
ton,"  said  he,  "when  next  we  meet,  may  it  be  to  tell 
you  that  tho  sun  of  happiness  has  dawned  again  in 
your  horizon,  and  that  your  wrongs  are  revenged." 
"Talk  not  of  revenge,"  she  replied  ;  "  I  would  not  have 
it  taken.  *  Judgment  is  mine ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the 
honl,*  and  to  him  will  1  leave  it."  8he  could  say  no 
more — tears  streamed  down  her  cheek.  The  widow 
pressed  his  hand,  and  exclaimed,  "The  Lord  will  bless, 
vrill  reward  thee!"  Maxwell  left  the  room,  and  rejoined 
the  impatient  Williams. 

*  *  ^  0  *  * 

The  excitement  which  reigned  during  the  time  that 
Williams  and  Maxwell  were  investigating  the  mystery 
of  Matilda's  injuries  cannot  be  described.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  a  complete  exposure  of  a  deep  and  villainous 
plot  was  the  resulL  Dudley,  exasperated  at  his  conduct 
and  that  of  his  wife  bein^  detected,  challenged  Wil- 
liams to  a  duel ;  but  he  refused,  and  wrote  htm  a  letter 
declaring  his  contempt  of  him  and  his  wife,  and  his  de- 
termined purpose  neither  to  meet  him  or  any  other  man 
for  a  purpose  so  ungentlemanly,  and  at  direct  variance 
with  the  laws  of  God  and  m;in.  A  suit  against  them 
was  expected,  but  Matilda  positively  refuted  her  con- 
sent to  such  a  measure,  declaring  that  money  was  no 
atonement  for  sorrow,  and  that,  her  innocence  attested, 
she  neither  souglit  nor  wished  to  punish  her  enemies, 
as  she  well  knew  they  would  suffer  far  more  than  they 
had  ibrced  her  to  endure.  Need  I  add,  that  ahe  soon 
became  the  wife  of  the  only  man  she  ever  loved.  A 
fthort  time  before  their  marriage  the  brother  of  Mrs. 
Clayton  sought  her  out.  Her  father  had  died.  On  his 
death-bed  he  forgave  her  for  marrying  against  bis  will, 
and  left  her  a  large  estate.  But  happiness  is  brief  at 
best.  It  was  soon  too  evident  that  Matilda  was  not 
long  for  earth.  Excitement  and  sorrow  had  under- 
mined her  health,  and  her  husband  saw  but  too  plainly 
that  the  seeds  of  death  were  already  sown. 

But  to  return  to  Dudley.  Disgraced  and  despised  by 
the  virtuous  and  good,  he  plunged  into  excesses  of  every 
kind.  He  and  his  wife  were  miserable  ;  for,  mutually 
punk  in  each  other's  estimation,  their  conduct  manifested 
to  all  who  knew  them,  the  object  for  which  they  sacri- 
ficed their  honor:  truth  and  peace  defeated,  all  was  too 
much  for  even  them  to  bear.  Mr.  Wilton  did  not  long 
survive  the  shock  his  feelings  bad  received.  He  died 
in  less  than  twelve  months  after  Williams'  feturn. 

Clara's  health  failed  ;  penitence  perhaps  was  little 
felt — but  shame  and  wounded  pride,  and  a  cold  neglect- 
ful  husband,  added  to  tlie  pangs  of  a  repro%'ing  con- 
ficieacc,  carried  her  to  the  grave.  She  left  one  chikl, 
but  that  too  has  lately  been  laid  by  her  side.  Dudley 
is  a  baukrupt  and  a  wanderer.  Where  he  is  I  am  una- 
ble to  inform  you.  Rumor  says  that  he  has  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  the  fury  of  a  mob.  And  who  reared  that  splendid 
monument  to  Clara's  memory  7  Her  husband,  neglect- 
ful, cruel  to  her  while  living,  had  it  erected,  as  if  iti 
mockery — for  it  serves  but  to  remind  all  who  see  it  how 


little  she  deserved  its  inscription.  But  Matilda,  ray 
heart  bleeds  to  think  on  her.  She  was  the  mother  of 
one  lovely  child ;  but  her  health  was  gone.  Her  hus- 
band spared  no  pains  to  arrest  the  progress  of  disease; 
but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  took  her  from  north  to  south, 
from  place  to  place :  after  two  years  absence  from  this 
village,  she  returned  but  to  die.  But  how  different  was 
her  end  from  that  of  her  once  beloved  friend.  The  sym- 
pathy of  all,  the  love  of  all,  the  blessings  of  the  poor, 
accompanied  her  to  her  last  home.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  joyful  peace  that  illumined  her  dying  face — 
nor  the  anguish  of  her  mother,  the  agony  of  her  hus- 
band, when,  for  the  last  time,  she  clasped  her  infant  io 
her  arms,  poured  out  her  heart  in  prayer,  forgave  her 
enemies,  blessed  her  friends,  and  clasping  her  husband's 
hand  to  her  heart,  breathed  her  lasL  You  saw  her 
tomb,  and  do  you  wonder  that  it  says  no  external  record 
is  necessary  for  her  praise.  Two  months  ago^  and  I 
saw  her  laid  in  her  last  bed. 

And  what  became  of  Maxwell  7  Williams  had  an 
only  sister ;  she  is  an  inestimable  woman,  and  she  is 
his  wife.  He  has  met  a  rich  reward  for  his  generous 
conduct  towards  Matilda  and  her  husband.  He  lives  in 
that  beautiful  spot  where  the  Wiltons  once  resided. 
Williams  has  taken  his  child  and  its  grandmother,  and 
gone  to  reside  among  her  friends.  His  heart  is  deeply 
wounded,  but  the  piety  of  his  wife  has  induced  bin  to 
look  above  for  comfort.  Long  might  I  dwell  on  the 
moral  of  this  narrative,  but  it  needs  no  comment  with 
you. 

The  two  tombs  are  called  the  "Contrast,**  and  justly 
do  they  deserve  the  appellation.  Strangely  blended  in 
their  destinies  while  living,  it  seems  fit  that  they  shoaki 
thus  repose  near  each  other,  if  but  to  remind  those  who 
pass  by,  that  virtue  and  vice  alike  meet  their  rewaid. 


CRITICAL    NOTICES. 

MEDICAL  REVIEW. 
The  BriHsh  and  Foreign  Mediud  Review^  or  QuaH^r^ 
Journal  of  Prwiical  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Edited  bjf 
John  Forbes^  M,  £).,  F.  R.  S,,  and  John  ConoUy,M,  IX 
{American  Editian,)  JVW.  /,  //  ^nd  III :  Far  Jmuianf, 
April,  Jidy,  1836. 

If  any  augury  of  success  is  to  be  drawn  from  denrt, 
this  work  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  likely  soon  to  as- 
sume a  vanward  place  amongst  its  competitors  forfevor 
with  the  medical  world.  Whether  we  view  the  quan- 
tity or  the  quality  of  its  matter-^'the  number,  variety, 
richness,  or  power  of  its  articles — the  comprehensiveness 
of  its  plan  or  tlie  judiciousness  of  its  arrangement — it 
equally  strikes  us  as  possessing  the  Tery  first  degree  of 
merit. 

Each  number  consists  of  four  grand  divisions:  L 
Analytical  and  -Critical  Reviews ;  U.  Bibliographical 
Notices;  lU.  Selections  from  Foreign  Journals;  IV. 
Medical  Fntelligeoce.  So  wide  is  the  scope  of  each  one 
of  these  divisions,  and  so  copious  its  fiUmg  up,  that  a 
steady  reader  of  the  Reviear  can  hardly  fail  to  know 
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every  material  step  that  medical  science  takes — every 
important  discovery — every  valuable  publication,  and 
almost  every  instructive  case.  Not  the  least  commend- 
able trait  in  the  work,  is  the  notice  it  takes  of  foreign 
medicine;  the  attention  it  bestows  upon  the  state  of 
the  profession  and  upon  medical  men,  medical  works, 
and  medical  institutions — not  only  in  England — ^not 
only  in  Great  Britain — not  only  in  Europe — but  in 
America,  and  even  in  Asia.  It  practically  recognizes  a 
great  commonwealth  of  knowledge,  pervading  the  whole 
earth ;  each  province  alike  concerned,  and  alike  enti- 
tled to  be  lighted  and  cheered  by  the  sun  of  science ;  a 
widespread  fraternity  of  intellect  and  benevolence,  of 
which  membership  is  limited  to  no  climate  or  hemis- 
phere. Thus  we  see  notices  of  the  state  of  medicine  in 
Spain,  Russia  and  Denmark;  and  of  the  medical  jour- 
nals now  published  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
Denmark,  Germany,  the  Colonies,  and  America.  En 
jMsaant,  we  state  the  number  of  these :  in  Germany  1 1 ; 
in  Italy  5 ;  in  Denmark  4 ;  in  the  United  States  8 ;  in 
Rio  Janeiro  1 ;  in  Kingston  (Jamaica)  1 ;  in  Calcutta 
1  ;  in  France  (including  hebdomadal  and  tri-weekly 
papers,)  17.  In  Great  Britain  it  seems  there  are  but 
fir. 

We  cannot  too  much  admire  the  sound  sense  and 
enlariged  philanthropy  breathed  in  the  following  pas- 
sage of  the  British  Medical  Review,  occurring  just 
after  it  has  bespoken  a  regular  exchange  with  its  foreign 
contemporaries. 

**  It  is  our  anxious  desire  and  earnest  hope  to  make  it  a  freer 
medivm  of  coinmunicatloD  and  a  closer  bond  of  union,  between 
the  members  of  the  medical  proression  in  all  civilized  countries, 
than  has  hitherto  existed.  It  is  delightful  to  all  who  cultivate  the 
artfl  of  peace,  to  live  in  times  when  the  nations  of  the  earth  may 
freely  communicate  with  each  other,  without  restraint  or  difB- 
culty :  and  it  is  doubly  delightful  to  those  who,  like  the  members 
of  our  profession,  are  striving  only  for  what  is  good,  to  find  them* 
■elves  associated  in  their  labors  with  the  virtuous  and  the  wise 
of  every  land,  differing  indeed  in  the  external  and  unessential 
characters  of  anguage,  customs,  and  civil  polity,  but  identified 
In  the  common  desire  to  improve  the  physical,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  man,  and  consequently,  to  augment  the  hap- 
piness, and  exak  the  dignity  of  the  human  race.'*  No.  /,  p.  230. 

It  pleases  our  pride  as  Americans,  to  observe  the 
large  space  which  our  country  evidently  occupies  in  the 
opinion  of  the  enlightened  men  who  edit  this  Review. 
The  physicians  of  the  United  States  and  their  works, 
in  its  pages,  fill  twice  the  room,  we  believe,  of  those  in 
any  other  foreign  country,  not  excepting  France  or  Ger- 
many ;  and  there  arc  repealed  and  unequivocal  proofs, 
that  the  inconsiderable  figure  which  this,  like  other  de- 
partments of  American  science  and  literature,  has  hith- 
erto made  in  British  eyes,  is  now  to  be  entirely  changed. 
Mark  the  conciliatory  and  fraternal  tone  of  what  fol- 
lows: 

"  The  energetic  character  of  the  American  people,  whom  we 
feel  proud  to  regard  as  derived  flrom  a  common  ancestry  with 
ourselves,  and  their  astonishing  progress  during  the  last  half 
century  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  are  no  less  conspicuous  in  tho 
aaual  state  of  medicine  there,  than  in  the  other  branches  of  hu> 
man  knowledge  and  social  amelioration.  Were  wo,  however, 
not  resolved  to  make  the  state  of  medical  science  among  our 
North  American  brethren  better  known  and  more  justly  appre- 
cialed  in  England,  wo  should  almost  bo  ashamed  to  confess  how 
little  we  ourselves  know  of  It,  and  how  little  Is  really  known  of 
ic  by  the  great  majority  of  our  best  informed  physicians  and  sur- 
geons. While  the  medicine  of  France  is  familiar  to  most  men 
cf  any  education  among  as,  and  that  of  Germany  and  Italy  is 
icnowo  to  many,  the  cooditaon  of  our  science  throughout  the  vast 


territories  and  in  the  immense  cities  of  the  United  States,  al- 
though recorded  in  our  own  language,  and  cultivated  in  the  same 
spirit  as  by  ourselves,  is  scarcely  known  to  us  at  all.  A  striking 
prgof  of  this  is,  that  in  some  recent  hi«itnries  of  medicine  publish- 
ed in  this  country,  by  men  of  the  very  first  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, scarcely  any  notice  is  taken  of  Ajncrica,  or  of  the  im- 
provements or  discoveries  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  American 
physicians  and  surgeons.  An  equally  striking  evidence  is  the 
extremely  limited  importation  into  this  country  of  American 
books,  and  the  non -circulation  of  American  Journnls  among  im. 
On  the  contrary,  the  extreme  eagerness  with  which  English  books 
are  received  in  America,  is  no  less  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
well  known  fact  that  all  good  works  on  British  medicine  are  not 
only  imported  into,  but  are  immediately  republished  in  America, 
and  circulated  in  vast  numbers."  "  Dr.  Combe's  admirablo 
work  on  Hygiene,  has  not  only  been  reprinted  in  America,  but 
circulated  to  the  amount  of  10,000." 

"  The  zeal  with  which  medicine  is  cultivated  in  America,  is 
equally  manifested  by  the  number  and  variety  of  the  medical 
journals  published  there  ;  and  we  are  bound  in  fairness  to  add, 
that  the  original  communications  and  criticisms  contained  in  such 
of  them  as  we  have  met  with,  sufiiciently  prove  that  it  is  not  a 
zeal  without  knowledge."  Id.  p.  3*i3. 

The  foregoing  extracts  are  worth  making  and  worth 
reading,  for  two  especial  reasons:  first,  because  in 
speaking  so  kindly  of  us,  they  tend  to  awaken  a  mu- 
tual throb  of  kindness  in  our  own  bosoms,  and  so  to 
strengthen  and  multiply  the  ties  of  international  aflicc- 
tion ;  and  second,  because  by  showing  us  how  insig- 
nificant we  are  in  the  civilized  world,  they  severely  and 
justly  rebuke  our  national  vanity,  pampered  so  long  by 
our  Fourth  of  July  orators  and  newspaper  paragraph- 
ists,  into  the  belief  that  we  are  "  the  greatest  and  most 
enlightened  people  on  earth." 

Among  the  American  physicians  whose  names  are 
brought  with  praise  before  the  British  public  in  the 
Review  before  us,  are  Drs.  Dunglison,  Gcddings,  and 
Smith,  of  Baltimore,  and  Jackson  (senior  and  junior,) 
of  Boston.  Though  Dr.  Dunglison  is  an  Englishman 
born,  we  claim  his  professional  merits  chiefly  for  Ame- 
rica, who  has  fostered,  developed  and  matured,  by  a|> 
preciating  and  rewarding  them.  We  sympathize  in 
the  gratification  he  must  feel,  at  the  emphatic  and  pre- 
eminent tribute  rendered  him  in  the  preface,  where  he 
is  classed  toith,  yet  a6ove,  the  distinguished  physicians 
of  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Geneva,  Madrid,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, to  whom  obligations  are  acknowledged  fi>r  valua- 
ble assistance. 

In  No.  2,  is  a  very  favorable  review  of  Dr.  Dungli- 
son's  late  work  on  the  Elements  of  Hygiene.  Like  his 
prior  and  large  work  on  Human  Physiology,  (of  which, 
as  well  as  of  his  Medical  Dictionary,  America  is  the 
birth  place,)  this  valuable  treatise  is  rather  technical 
than  poptdar;  being  designed  more  for  medical  than 
for  general  readers. 

In  the  same  article,  is  a  detailed  notice  of  the  before 
mentioned  essay  of  Dr.  Combe,  on  Hygiene— or,  to 
give  its  proper  title,  "The  Principles  of  Physiology 
applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Health,  and  to  the  Im- 
provement of  Physical  and  Mental  Education."  This 
is  the  work  of  which  the  Reviewer  says  10,000  copies 
have  been  circulated  in  the  United  States ;  but  as  it 
has  been  stereotyped  by  the  Harpers,  and  made  a  num- 
ber of  their  "Family  Library,"  besides  publication  in 
other  forms,  we  question  if  20,000  copies  be  not  nearer 
the  truth.  The  whole  range  of  physical  authorship,  we 
have  long  believed,  docs  not  present  an  equal  to  this 
modest  liitic  book  of  Dr.  Combers,  for  curious,  interest- 
ing, and  valuable  truth :  not  to  physicians  alone,  or  to 
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scholars,  or  to  genilctnen,  or  to  achool-mistresaes,  but  to 
every  class  of  mankinU,  from  the  President  of  a  College 
to  the  laborer  in  "his  clouted  shoon.*'  The  topics 
it  particularly  treats  of,  are  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  akinr^of  the  muactdar  system — the  Umgs — the 
bones — and  the  nervmts  systeniy  Mriib  the  menial  faadties^ 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  it.  Annexed  to  each  of 
these  subjects  are  rules,  '*  by  the  observance  of  which, 
each  of  tliem  may  be  kept  in  health,  and  may  conduce 
to  the  general  healUi  of  the  body.**  **  And  thus  the 
rc«idcr  is  led  to  wholesome  customs,  by  being  taught 
the  reason  of  their  being  wholesome." 

It  is  now  admitted  by  nil  intelligent  persons,  except 
those  captious  nnj  querulous  praiscrs  of  time  past,  who 
abound  in  every  age,  that  medicine  is  far  advanced  in 
a  great  and  most  salutary  reformation,  the  progress  of 
which  is  still  onteard.  In  nothing  is  this  reform  more 
consj)icuous — nay,  in  nothing  does  it  more  consist — than 
in  the  profession's  now  aiming  to  preserve  health  by 
timely  precautions,  instead  of  being  satisfied  to  restore 
it  when  lost«  In  fact  it  is  not  now  medicine  so  much  as 
hygiene;  it  is  the  art  o(  preserving  rather  than  the  art  of 
healing;  ftrevtntion  rather  than  cure.  And  as  much  su- 
perior as  prevention  proverbially  is  to  cure — ^so  much 
iKjttcr  id  the  present  plan  of  guarding  the  health  by  a 
judicious  diet,  arasonable  clothing,  dwellings  properly 
waruM'd  and  aired,  and  a  strict  attention  to  cleanliness — 
tlmu  the  old  one,  of  letting  luxury  and  debauchery  have 
their  cours^e,  and  then  trusting  to  expel  their  crudities 
and  counteract  their  poison  by  physic  If  the  expelling 
agent — the  antidote — had  been  always  infallible  (and 
alas,  how  many  grave- yards  prove  the  contrary!) — the 
wear  and  tear  of  constitution,  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  disease,  and  even  of  the  remedy,  was  a  clear  baUaiee 
apJirist  the  old  system. 

Dr.  Combe's  work  is  emphatically  an  emanation  of 
l))c  reformed  school  of  medicine ;  and  though  in  that 
soiiool  the  names  of  Di-oussais,  Louis  and  Jackson  may 
be  more  united  by  fame,  we  deem  "Combe  on  Mental 
I  loaltli*^*  to  hav«  borne  away  from  them  all  the  palm  of 
u^rfubtess. 

In  the  three  numbers  of  the  Review,  are  many  articles 
which  we  would  fain  mention,  but  all  would  exceed  our 
5; pice,  and  we  do  not  like  the  task  of  further  selection. 
Some  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  work  (and  incidcnlally  of 
Dr.  C.'s)  was  all  we  aimed  to  convey. 

It  is  republished  (quarterly)  in  New  York,  by  W. 
Jackson,  and  in  Baltimore  by  William  Neal,  who  are 
nurhorized  to  receive  subscriptions.  The  price  is  ^5 
per  onyium. 

MR.  LEE'S  ADDRESS. 

JlMrfss  delivered  before  the  Baltimore  Lyceum,  Mhc- 
na-i'mSoriftif,  IViUiam  Wirt  Society^  Washington  Lyceiimt 
Philo-iwmian  Society  and  Frauhlin  ^Association,  Literary 
a'ld  Scientific  Societies  of  Baltimore^  on  the  4ih  qf  July^ 
iS.ifi.  By  Z.  Cdlins  Lee,  Esq. 

Ilavinji:  reison  to  be  well  aware  of  Mr.  Lee's  ora- 
tnriciil  f).)\vcrs!,  we  were  not  altogether  at  liln^ty  to 
i»nn<;ine  his  Address,  merely  from  the  tlecp  attention 
will)  which,  wc  arc  told,  hs  delivery  was  received,  the 
impassioned  and  scholar-like  performance  we  now  find 

*  Tliid  19  the  title  usually  aflfixcd  to  the  back  of  Dr.  C.'s  book. 


it  upon  perusaL  Few  similar  things  indeed  have  af- 
forded u«  any  similar  pleasure.  We  have  no  intention, 
however,  of  speaking  more  fully,  at  this  late  day,  of  an 
Address  whose  effect  must  have  depended  so  largely 
upon  anniversary  recoUectkms.  We  allude  to  it  not0 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  recording,  in  brief,  our  opin- 
ion of  its  merits,  and  of  quoting  one  of  its  passages 
without  commenL 

U  k  now,  as  k  was  formerly,  the  necesssfy  tendencj  of  all 
alamiiof  and  apparently  fktal  convulsiooa  or  wciety  and  go- 
?emmenta,  to  realize  often  pemiancnf  i^ood  out  of  temporary 
eril  ?  The  political  rSTolutiona  which  diMingubhed  the  cliise  of 
the  18th  century  were  accompanied  with  ?anoufl  secondary 
moremenls  more  benisrn  and  pacific  in  their  character,  and  more 
tainting  in  their  reaalts,  though  not  contemplated  by  the  then 
apo^tlei  of  anarchy.  The  cbanges  to  which  I  refer  were  periiafM 
among  tlieir  legitimate  reaulta,  and  when  they  have  been  HutUed 
through  a  period  longer  than  the  perturbations  which  pru«]nced 
them,  they  will  doubtless  be  ranked  among  the  compensatory 
adjiisimenta,  In  which  FroTidence  strikes  a  balance  between  pre- 
sent and  overwhelming  evils  and  future  and  permanent  gorxl ; 
for  in  the  political  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world  the  desolatiti^ 
torrent,  which  sweeps  away  its  bulwarks,  often  loses  ita  (^)«er 
in  the  depths  of  its  own  excavations,  whdst  it  Ibrms  a  nr«f  Car- 
rier out  of  the  very  elemenu  it  displaced.  Thus,  in  every  country 
wltich  has  passed  like  ours  through  a  great  and  eudden  re  vol  u* 
tion,  or  been  the  scene  of  public  exciicmeut  and  party  spirit, 
there  will  t>e  a  principle  of  adiustmem  and  order  springing  out  of 
tlie  most  dangerous  and  disdrganrzing  comniotioos.  That  our 
land  has  been  lately  the  witness  of  most  daring  outrai^es  upun 
put)lir  peace  and  private  rights—that  the  torch  of  the  incendia* 
ry,  and  the  more  fearful  and  disgraceful  out-breakings  of  lawle^ 
violence  and  ferocious  passion,  have  trampled  law  and  onkr 
before  our  eyes  in  the  dust,  anctthat  life  and  property  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  sirocco  breath  of  popular  tumult,  aremelan* 
choly  facts  aiteste<I  in  many  parts  of  our  country— and  to  one 
unacquainted  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions  and  the  hihiis 
of  our  poople,  these  were  indeed  most  startling  evidences  of  ilie 
inetlicieiicy  of  the  one  and  the  unfitncse  of  the  other  for  se)r!;o- 
vernnient.  But,  ray  fellow-citizens,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ameri- 
caa  character  and  closely  interwoven  with  its  general  sentiment, 
is  a  recuperative  and  renovating  prfnciple  of  right  and  onirr, 
which,  sooner  or  later  compensates  for  the  devastation  and  ruiti 
of  one  day,  by  yearsof  order  and  submission  to  the  laws,  and  hmth 
as  victims  upon  their  «wn  Motoch  altars  the  mad  passions  sud 
daring  spirits  which  perpetrated  it.  Let  not,  therefore,  our  con- 
fidence and  hot)es  be  diminished  or  torn  from  the  true,  essential 
and  coMertative  principles  of  our  institutions,  but  rather  Itt 
these  evils  stimulate  us  to  greater  zcat  and  more  devoted  laMr. 
in  spreading  far  and  wide,  by  means  of  knuwiedgeaod  reJi::i<*n, 
the  true  and  only  remedies — and  though  the  slorm  may  ho«  I  an>I 
the  rlou<lr<  cither  over  porttoas  of  the  country,  oh !  let  ud  Mill 
ciin?  with  uiit'altering  eonfldenre  to  oar  «aw«ii,  to  our  rtHgivn^ 
to  our  lihtrtifs.  la  this  aee  kindred  minds  wilJ  ualte  their  sym- 
pathies either  for  good  or  evil ;  wealth  s««k8its  perservation  l*y 
uniting  ii»elf  to  wealth— power  strives  to  extend  itself  by  an  alli- 
ance with  power— in  such  cases  wealth  and  rank  have  frequ»^ntly 
exercised  a  predominant  influence,  and  brute  force  has  stitl  of- 
tener  enjoyed  its  short  lived  triumph}  but  inlellectual  [wtwer 
guided  by  high  relieiotiB  and  moral  motives,  has  never  fajietl  to 
establish  its  just  rights  and  proper  sway*  The  education  ihrre- 
fore  of  the  pe(ii>le,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  cnrour- 
asrenicot  of  literature  and  science  arc  the  only  safeguard  f»r  a 
covcrnnunit  and  social  system  like  ours,  exposed  as  they  are  10 
the  double  hostility  of  popular  menace  and  the  arrogant  inioad^ 
of  exclusive  aod  aristncraiic  orders;  but  the  most  efficacious  of  ail 
these  elements  of  stability  Is  that  of  intellectual  power,  whcthf-r 
it  is  exhihitt'd  in  the  statesman's  forethought  and  sagacity— in  the 
philosopher's  powers  of  combination  and  judgment— or  in  the 
lighter  and  more  ele.irapt  accompli!' hments  of  the  scholar  ami 
the  poet— the  shaft  of  the  (>iuiely  column  is  not  weakened  by  the 
acaiuhus  that  curls  at  its  summit,  nor  is  reason  leas  enlightened 
wlx'ii  embellished  by  the  iuiaghiation. 

The  foundation,  therefore,  of  a  literature  peculiarly  free  .ind 
naiionrtl,itnd  the  encnunii.'emmit  of  all  the  arts  of  life,  shonM 
l>o  our  fir^t  aim ;  and  here,  genilemca  of  the  sodeCies,  whir h 
have  80  honorably  been  dedicated  to  tbeee  noble  objects,  permit 
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me  to  aoimaie,  ir  I  can,  your  laadable  zeal,  and  Invoke  to  you 
the  praise  and  support  of  our  proud  city — of  the  whole  country. 
lu  your  hands  are  deposited  sacred  and  beneficial  trusts— on 
your  efforts  as  citizens  and  scholars  dei)end  much  of  the  future 
prosperity  and  glory  of  Maryland.  It  is  not  enough  therefore 
that  yoQ  are  the  nominal  and  passive  members  of  these  scientific 
and  literary  associations,  or  the  admirers  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
In  the  culture  of  letters  and  the  promotion  of  science.  You  nuiy 
walk  indeed  through  th«  gorgeous  temple  of  knowledge  and 
explore  its  holiest  recesses  or  arcana,  or  bow  before  its  attars 
with  homage  and  adoration,  but  you  must  wnjold  its  portals  and 
lift  high  its  gates  that  the  people  may  enter,  and  become  as  en- 
lightened as  they  are  free.  Above  all,  In  aiding  by  your  exer- 
tions In  this  great  work,  you  should  endeavor  to  found  a  litcra- 
ture  whose  scat  is  the  bosom  of  Ood — whose  end  the  elevation 
of  man.  Let  then  the  Bible  be  its  chief  pillar  or  corner  sione, 
from  whose  pure  pages  and  sublime  truths,  the  waters  of  life 
m.ny  gush  forth,  and  mingling  with  the  full  stream  of  rational  aud 
bocial  prosperity,  form 

** as  deep  and  as  brilliant  a  tide 

As  ever  bore  freedom  aloft  ou  Its  wave.** 


THE  PICKWICK  CLUB. 


The  Postkumous  Papers  iff  Ike  Piehcick  Chihf  Con- 
taining a  Faithful  Rtcord  of  the  Perambulaiums,  Perils, 
TravelSf  JidventureSf  and  Sporting  Transactions  of  the 
Corresponding  Members,  Edited  by  **  BozJ^  Philadelphia : 
Republished  by  Carey,  Lea  and  Blanchard, 

In  our  June  "  Messenger,"  we  spoke  at  some  length 
of  the  "  Watkins  Tottle  and  other  Papers,"  by  "  Boz." 
We  then  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  the  comic  power, 
and  of  the  rich  imaginative  conception  of  Mr.  Dickens — 
an  opinion  which  *'The  Pickwick  Club"  has  fully  sus- 
tained. Tiic  author  possesses  nearly  erery  desirable 
quality  in  a  writer  of  fiction,  and  has  withal  a  tliousand 
negative  virtues.  In  his  delineation  of  Cockney  life  he 
is  rivalled  only  by  the  author  of  '*  Peter  Snook/'  while 
in  efforts  of  a  fur  loftier  and  more  difficult  nature,  he 
has  greatly  surpassed  the  best  of  the  brief  tragic  pieces 
of  Bulwer,  or  of  Warren.  Just  now,  however,  we  can 
only  express  our  opinion  that  his  general  powers  as  a 
prose  writer  are  equalled  by  few.  The  work  is  to  be 
continued, and  hereafter  wc  may  give  at  some  length  the 
considerations  which  have  led  us  to  this  belief.  From 
the  volume  before  us  we  quote  the  concluding  portion 
of  a  vigorous  sketch,  entitled  *' A  Madman^s  MS."  The 
writer  is  supposed  to  be  an  hereditary  madman,  and  to 
have  labored  under  the  disease  for  many  years,  but  to 
have  been  conscious  of  his  condition,  and  thus,  by  a 
strong  effort  of  the  will,  to  have  preserved  his  secret 
from  the  eye  of  eren  bis  most  intimate  friends. 

I  don't  remember  forms  or  faces  now,  but  I  know  the 
girl  was  beautiful.  I  know  she  was ;  for  in  the  bright 
moonlight  nights,  when  I  start  up  from  my  sleep,  and  all 
is  quiet  abotit  me,  I  see,  standing  still  and  motionless  in 
one  corner  of  this  cell,  a  slight  and  wasted  figure,  with 
long  black  hair,  which,  streaming  down  her  back,  stirs 
with  no  earthly  wind,  and  eyes  that  fix  their  gaze  on 
me,  and  never  wink  or  close.  Hush  !  the  blood  chills 
at  my  heart  as  I  write  it  down — that  form  is  furs;  the 
face  18  very  pale,  and  the  eyes  are  glassy  bright :  but 
I  know  them  well.  That  figure  never  moves;  it  never 
frowns  and  mouths  as  others  do,  that  fill  this  place  some- 
times j  but  it  is  much  more  dreadful  to  me,  even  than 
the  spirits  that  tempted  me  many  years  ago — it  comes 
fresh  from  the  grave  ;  and  is  so  very  dcath-Uko. 

For  nearly  a  year  I  saw  that  fuce  grow  paler :  for 
nearly  a  year  I  saw  tlie  tears  steal  down  the  mournful 
checks,  and  never  knew  the  cause.    I  fotmd  it  out  at 


last  though.  They  eould  not  keep  it  from  me  lone. 
She  had  never  liked  me  ;  1  hnd  never  thought  she  ditf: 
she  despised  my  wealth,  and  hated  the  splendor  in 
which  she  lived ; — I  had  not  expected  that.  She  loved 
another.  This  I  had  never  thought  of.  Strange  feel- 
ings came  over  me,  and  thoughts  forced  upon  me  by 
some  secret  power,  whirled  round  and  round  my  brain. 
I  did  not  hate  her,  though  I  hated  tlie  boy  she  still  wept 
for.  ]  pitied — yes,  I  pitied — ^ihe  wretched  life  to  which 
her  cola  and  selfish  relations  had  doomed  her.  I  knew 
that  she  could  not  live  Ions,  but  the  thou|;hL  that  before 
her  death  she  might  givel>irth  to  some  ill-fated  being, 
destined  to  hand  down  madness  to  its  offspring,  dt^tcr 
mined  me.    I  resolved  to  kill  her. 

For  many  weeks  1  thought  of  poison,  and  then  of 
drowning,  and  then  of  fire.  A  fine  sight  the  grand 
house  in  flames,  and  the  madman^s  wife  smouldering 
away  to  cinders.  Think  of  the  jest  of  a  large  reward, 
too,  and  of  some  sane  man  swinging  in  the  wind,  for  a 
deed  he  never  did,  and  all  through  a  madman's  cunning  \ 
I  thought  often  of  this,  but  1  gave  it  up  at  lasL  Oh  ! 
the  pleasure  of  strapping  the  razor  day  after  day,  feel- 
ing the  sharp  edge,  and  thinking  of  the  gash  one  Stroke 
of  its  thin  bright  point  would  make ! 

At  last  Uie  old  spirits  who  had  been  wiih  me  so  often 
before,  whispered  in  my  ear  that  tlie  time  was  come, 
and  tlirust  the  open  razor  into  my  hand.  I  grasped  it 
firmly,  rose  softly  from  the  bed,  and  leaned  over  my 
sleeping  wife.  Her  face  was  buried  in  her  hands.  I 
withdrew  them  softly,  and  they  fell  listlessly  on  her 
bosom.  She  hnd  been  weeping,  for  the  traces  of  the 
tears  were  still  wet  upon  her  cheek.  Her  face  was 
calm  end  placid  ;  and  even  as  I  looked  upon  it,  a  tran- 
quil smile  lighted  up  her  pale  features.  1  laid  my  hand 
softly  on  her  slioulder.  She  started — it  was  only  a 
passmg  dream.  1  leaned  forward  again.  She  scream* 
ed,  and  woke. 

One  motioo  of  my  hand,  and  she  would  never  again 
have  uttered  cry  or  sound.  But  I  was  startled,  and 
drew  back.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  mine.  I  know 
not  how  it  was,  but  they  cowed  and  frightened  me ; 
and  I  quailed  beneath  them.  She  roee  from  the  bed, 
still  gazing  fixedly  and  steadily  on  me.  I  trembled  ; 
the  razor  was  in  my  hand,  but  1  could  not  move.  She 
made  towards  the  door.  As  she  neared  it,  she  turned, 
and  withdrew  her  eyes  from  my  face.  The  spell  was 
broken.  I  bounded  forward,  and  clutched  her  by  the 
arm.  Uttering  shriek  upon  shriek,  she  sunk  upon  the 
ground. 

Now  I  could  have  killed  her  without  a  struggle;  but 
the  house  was  alarmed.  I  heard  the  trend  of  Ibotsteps 
on  the  stairs.  I  replaced  the  razor  in  its  usual  drawer, 
unfastened  the  door,  and  called  loudly  for  assistance. 

They  came,  and  raised  her,  and  placed  her  on  the 
bed.  ohe  lay  bereft  of  animation  for  hours;  and  when 
life,  look,  and  speech  returned,  her  senses  had  dcsected 
hec,  and  she  raved  wildly  and  furiously. 

Doctors  were  called  in — great  men  who  rolled  np  to 
my  door  in  easy  carriages,  with  fine  horses  and  gaudy 
servants.  They  were  at  her  bedside  for  weeks.  They 
had  a  great  meeting,  and  consulted  together  in  low  and 
solemn  voices  in  another  room.  One,  the  cleverest,  and 
most  celebrated  among  tliem,  took  me  aside  and  bidding 
me  prepare  for  the  worst,  told  me — me^  the  madman  !— 
iluit  my  wife  was  mad.  He  stood  close  beside  me  at 
an  open  window,  his  eyes  looking  in  my  lace,  and  Hra 
hand  laid  upon  my  arm.  With  one  effort  I  ooold  have 
hurled  him  into  the  street  beneath.  It  would  have  been 
rare  sport  to  have  done  it ;  but  my  secret  was  at  stake, 
and  I  let  him  go.  A  few  days  after,  tJiey  told  me  I  most 
place  her  under  some  restraint :  1  must  provide  a  keeper 
for  her.  HI  went  into  the  open  fields  where  none 
could  hear  me,  and  laughed  till  the  air  resounded  with 
my  shouts ! 

She  died  next  day.  The  wliite-headed  old  man  fol- 
lowed her  to  thegmve,and  the  proud  brothers  dropped 
a  tear  over  the  insensible  corpse  of  her  whose  sufierings 
they  had  regarded  in  her  lifetime  wiUi  muscles  of  iron. 
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All  this  was  food  for  my  secret  mirth,  and  I  laughed 
behind  the  white  handkerchief  which  1  held  up  to  my 
face  as  we  rode  home,  till  tlie  tears  came  into  my 
eyes. 

lint  though  I  had  carried  my  object  and  killed  her,  I 
WdM  restless  and  di.^turbed,  and  I  felt  that  before  long 
my  secret  mast  be  known.  I  could  not  hide  the  wild 
mirth  and  joy  which  boiled  within  me,  and  made  me 
when  I  was  alone,  at  home,  jump  up  and  beat  my  hands 
to;;cther,  and  dance  round  and  round,  and  roar  aloud. 
"VVhen  i  went  out,  and  saw  the  busy  crowds  hurrying 
a'  xit  the  streets:  or  to  the  theatre,  and  heard  tlic  sound 
of  mubic,nnd  beheld  the  people  dancing,  I  felt  such  glee, 
that  I  could  have  rushed  among  them,  and  torn  them  to 
pieces  limb  from  limb,  and  howled  in  transport.  But  I 
ground  my  teeth,  and  struck  mv  feet  upon  the  floor,  and 
drove  my  sharp  nails  into  piy  hands.  I  kept  it  down  j 
and  no  one  knew  tlut  1  was  a  madman  yet. 

I  remember — though  it  is  one  of  the  last  things  I  cmi. 
remember :  for  now  1  mix  realities  wi(h  ray  dreams,  and 
having  so  much  to  do,  and  being  always  hurried  here, 
have  no  lime  to  separate  the  two,  from  some  strange 
confusion  in  whicii  they  get  involved — I  remember  how 
I  let  it  out  at  last.  Ua  !  ha  !  I  think  I  see  their  fright- 
ened looks  now,  and  feel  the  ease  with  which  I  flung 
them  from  me,  and  dashed  my  clenched  fists  into  their 
white  faces,  and  then  flew  like  the  wind,  and  left  Uiea 
screaming  and  shouting  far  behind.  The  strength  of  a 
giant  comes  upon  me  when  I  think  of  iL  There — see 
how  this  iron  bar  bends  beneath  my  furious  wrench.  1 
could  snap  it  like  a  twig,  only  there  are  long  galleries 
here  with  many  doors — 1  don't  think  I  could  find  my 
way  aloni;  them:  and  even  if  I  could,  I  know  there  are 
iron  gates  below  which  they  keep  locked  and  barred. 
They  know  what  a  clever  madman  I  have  been  and 
tliey  are  proud  to  .have  me  here  to  show. 

Let  me  see ; — yes,  I  had  been  out.  It  was  late  at 
night  when  [  reached  home,  and  found  the  proudest  of 
the  three  proud  brothers,  waiting  to  see  me — urgent 
business  he  said  :  I  recollect  it  well.  I  hated  that  man 
with  all  a  madm-in's  hate.  Many  and  many  a  time 
had  my  fingers  longed  to  tear  him.  They  told  me  he 
was  there.  I  ran  swiftly  up  stairs.  He  had  a  word  to 
Bay  to  me.  I  dismissed  the  servants.  It  was  late,  and 
we  were  alone  together — for  the  first  time. 

1  kept  my  eyes  carefully  from  him  at  first,  for  I  knew 
what  he  little  thought — and  I  gloried  in  the  knowledge — 
that  the  light  of  madness  gleamed  from  them  like  fire. 
We  sat  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes.  He  snoke  at  last. 
My  recent  dissipation,  and  strange  remarks,  made  so 
soon  after  his  sister's  death,  were  an  insult  to  her  me- 
mory. Coupling  toireiher  many  circumstances  which 
had  at  first  escaped  his  observation,  he  thou>rht  I  iind 
not  treated  her  well.  He  wished  to  know  whether  he 
was  right  in  inferring  that  I  meant  to  cast  a  reproach 
upon  her  memory,  and  a  disrespect  upon  her  family. 
It  was  due  to  the  uniform  he  wore,  to  demand  this  ex- 
planation. 

This  man  had  a  commission  in  the  army — acommis- 
fion,  purchased  with  my  money,  and  his  sister's  misery. 
This  was  the  man  who  had  been  foremost  in  the  plot  to 
ensnare  me,  and  grasp  my  wealth.  This  was  the  man 
who  had  been  the  main  instrument  in  forcing  his  sister 
to  wed  me  ;  well  knowing  that  her  heart  was  given  to 
that  puling  boy.  Due!  Due  to  Aw  uniform!  The  livery 
of  his  degradation  I  I  turned  my  eyes  upon  him — 1  could 
not  help  it — but  I  spoke  not  a  word. 

I  satr  the  sudden  change  that  came  upon  him,  beneath 
ray  gaze.  He  was  a  bold  man,  but  the  color  faded  /rom 
his  face,  and  he  drew  back  his  chair.  I  dragged  mine 
nearer  to  him ;  and  as  I  laughed — I  was  very  merry 
then — I  saw  him  shudder.  I  felt  the  madness  rising 
within  me.     He  was  afraid  of  me. 

*  You  were  very  fond  of  your  sister  when  she  was 
alive' — I  Kiid — *  Very.' 

He  looked  uneasily  round  him,  and  I  saw  his  hand 
gjrasp  the  back  of  his  chair:   but  he  said  nothing. 

*  You  villaiu,'  cried  I,  *I  found  you  out ;  I  discovered 


your  hellish  plots  against  me ;  I  know  her  heart  was 
fixed  on  some  one  else  before  you  compelled  her  to 
marry  me.    I  know  k — I  know  iu' 

He  jumped  suddenly  from  his  chair,  brandished  it 
aloft,  and  bid  me  stand  back — for  I  took  care  to  be  get- 
ting closer  to  him  all  the  time  I  spoke. 

I  screamed  rather  than  talked,  for  1  felt  tumultuous 
passions  eddying  through  my  veins,  and  the  old  spirits 
whispering  and  taunting  me  to  tear  his  heart  out. 

*  Damn  you,*  said  I,  starting  up,  and  rushing  upon 
him ;  *  I  killed  her.  I  am  a  madman.  Down  with  you. 
Blood,  blood,  I  will  have  it.' 

I  turned  aside  with  one  blow,  the  chair  he  hurled  at 
me  in  his  terror,  and  closed  with  him ;  and  with  a  heavy 
crash,  we  rolled  upon  the  floor  together. 

It  was  a  fine  stnigirle  that,  for  he  was  a  tall  strong 
man,  fighting  for  his  life  ;  and  I,  a  powerful  madman, 
thirsting  to  destroy  him.  I  knew  no  strength  could 
equal  mine,  and  I  was  right.  Right  a?ain,  though  a 
madman !  His  struggles  grew  fainter.  I  knelt  upon  his 
chest,  and  clasped  his  brawny  throat  firmly  with  both 
hands.  His  face  grew  purple  ;  his  eyes  were  starting 
from  his  head,  and  with  protruded  tongue  he  seemed  to 
mork  me.     I  squeezed  the  tighter. 

The  door  was  suddenly  burst  open  with  aloud  noise, 
afid  a  crowd  of  people  rushed  forward,  crying  aloud  to 
each  other  to  secure  the  madman. 

My  secret  was  out ;  and  my  only  struggle  now,  was 
for  liberty  and  freedom.  I  gained  my  feel  before  a  hand 
was  on  me,  threw  myself  among  my  assailants,  and 
cleared  my  way  with  my  strong  arm  as  if  1  bore  a 
hatchet  in  my  hand,  and  hewed  them  down  beftjre  me. 
1  gained  the  door,  dropped  over  the  banisters,  and  in  an 
instant  was  in  the  strceL 

Straight  and  swift  I  ran,  and  no  one  dared  to  stop  me. 
I  heard  the  noise  of  feet  behind,  and  redoubled  my  speed. 
It  grew  fainter  and  fainter  in  the  distance,  and  at  length 
died  away  altogether :  but  on  I  bounded,  through  marsh 
and  rivulet,  over  fence  and  wall,  with  a  wild  shout, 
which  was  taken  up  by  the  strange  beings  that  flocked 
around  me  on  every  side,  and  swelled  tlte  sound,  till  it 
pierced  the  air.  I  was  borne  upon  the  arms  of  demons 
who  swept  along  upon  the  wind,  and  bore  down  bank 
RBd  hedge  before  them,  and  spun  roe  round  and  round 
with  a  rustle  and  a  speed  that  made  my  head  swim, 
until  at  last  they  threw  me  from  them  with  a  violent 
shock,  and  I  fell  heavily  upon  the  eartlk  When  I  awoke 
I  found  myself  here — here  in  tliis  gay  cell  where  the 
sun-light  seldom  comes,  and  the  moon  .steals  in,  in  rays 
which  only  serve  to  show  the  dark  shadows  about  me, 
and  that  silent  figure  in  its  old  corner.  When  1  lie 
awake,  I  can  sometimes  hear  strange  shrieks  and  cries 
from  distant  parts  of  this  large  place.  What  they  are, 
I  know  not ;  but  tiiey  neither  come  from  that  pale  form, 
nor  does  it  regard  them.  For  from  the  first  shades  of 
dust  till  the  earliest  lisrht  of  morning,  it  still  stands  mo- 
tionless in  the  same  place,  listening  to  the  music  of 
iron  chain,  and  watching  my  gambols  on  my 
bed. 


A  press  of  business  connected  witli  some  neo 


arrangements  for  Volume  the  Third,  has  prevented  us 
from  paying,  in  this  Messenger,  the  usual  attention  to 
our  Critical  Department.  We  have  many  books  now 
lying  by  us  which  we  propose  to  notice  fully  in  our 
next.    With  this  number  we  close  Volume  the  Second. 


Erratum. — ^The  Essay  on  Friendskipf  in  the  present 
number,  and  to  which  a  foot-note  of  some  lengith  is  ap- 
{)ended,  should  have  been  embraced  under  the  general 
head  of  the  Essays  of  Gilchrist,  also  in  this  number. 
The  mistake  occurred  by  our  supposing  the  Essajf  on 
Priendtkip  to  have  appeared  in  the  last  Messenger. 
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